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WALTER  RALEIGH. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family,  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1552.  By  the 
side  of  his  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  superior 
talent,  he  was  step-brother  to  the  celebrated  Knights,  Sir  John. 
Sir  Humphrey,  ana  Sir  Adrian  Gilbert.  The  early  childhood  of 
Raleigh  was  spent  upon  the  sea  coast,  amid  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  an  element  whose  constant  restlessness  furnishes  a  fitting  emblem 
of  his  own  active  character.  While  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  was  sent 
to  Ovid  College,  Oxford,  where  his  precocious  genius  and  brilliant 
wit  attracted  special  notice.  Amid  the  graver  studies  of  his  col- 
lege course,  he  found  great  delight  in  the  perusal  of  books  relat- 
ing to  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America ;  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which  was  not  without  its  influence  on  all  his  future  life. 

His  stay  at  Oiford  must  have  been  short,  for  we  find  him  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  joining  his  kinsman,  Henry  Champornon,  as  one 
of  the  hundred  volunteers  sent  by  Elizabeth  to  aid  the  persecuted 
protestants  in  France.  **  It  was  a  gallant  company"  says  a  histo- 
rian  of  that  time,  '*  and  many  of  them  rose  afterwards  to  eminence, 
but  the  roost  noted  of  them  all  was  Waller  Raleigh.*' 

No  period  perhaps  could  have  been  found  more  important  or 
more  advantageous  for  a  young  man  just  commencing  his  public 
career.  It  was  at  that  eventful  period  when  the  Hugenots,  under 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  the  admiral  Coligni,  had  risen  in  defence 
of  their  religious  liberty.  The  year  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre 
began  his  military  course — the  year  of  the  battles  of  Jamac  and 
Moncontour — the  year  of  the  murder  of  the  great  Cond6  and  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  Coligni.  In  the  stirring  scenes  of  that  period 
young  Raleigh  was  an  active  participator,  and  though  he  has  left 
us  no  means  of  traring  particularly  his  personal  adventures,  we . 
know  that  he  continued  in  France  till  after  the  death  of  the  imbe- 
cile butcher,  Charles  IX,  and  witnessed,  and  by  a  good  Providence  . 
escaped  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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During  all  this  time,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen  of  the  age.  If  Gonde  and 
Coligni  taught  the  young  Englishman  to  love  the  glory  of  military 
adventure,  the  excellent  Chancellor  L'Hopital  and  the  President 
De  Thon  were  not  without  their  influence  in  leading  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  peace.  At  this  time  the 
mind  of  Raleigh  was  strongly  directed  to  America.  The  seeds 
sown  by  the  books  of  Spanish  adventure  which  he  had  read  at  the 
University,  did  not  lie  dormant  in  such  a  teeming  soil.  He  now 
became  acquainted  pro\)ably  with  the  discoveries  of  Verrazani  on 
the  coast  of  this  continent,  and  must  have  met  in  the  ranks  of  Co* 
ligni  some  who  had  been  with  De  Gourgues,  or  perhaps  that  bold 
adventurer  himself,  after  his  return  from  avenging  upon  the  Span- 
iards their  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  at  St.  Augustine. 
From  these  sources  Raleigh  gathered  much  information  respecting 
Florida,  and  the  navigation  to  this  western  world.  So  deeply,  even 
at  this  time,  did  he  become  interested  in  this  matter,  that  he  fur* 
nished  from  his  own  purse  the  painter,  De  Morgues,  with  the  means 
of  completing  his  sketches  of  scenery  in  Florida.  Before  leaving 
France  at  the  age  of  twenty  three,  Raleigh  had  availed  himself 
of  all  the  advantages  which  that  stirring  period  afforded  to  an  ac- 
tive and  ambitious  spirit.  He  gave  himself  however  but  a  short 
season  of  repose.     Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  still  intent  upon  the  sub- 

i'ugation  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  though  the  ferocious  duke  of  Alva 
lad  been  defeated  and  recalled,  the  war  was  conducted  by  Don 
John,  of  Austria.  This  brilliant  and  ambitious  soldier,  flushed  with 
his  splendid  success  against  the  Turks,  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
espousing  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  in  her  right  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  English  throne.  This  alone  was  wanting  to  excite 
in  Elizabeth  all  the  fiery  blood  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  She  threw 
off  the  mask  of  neutrality,  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Prot* 
estantism  in  the  Netherlands.  Raleigh  embarked  under  Sir  John 
Norris  in  this  expedition.  It  was  the  same  cause  as  that  in  which 
he  had  first  drawn  his  sword.  It  was  the  struggle  between  despo- 
tism and  the  rights  of  conscience — royal  power  on  the  one  hand^ 
upholding  superstition  and  tyranny,  and  the  people  on  the  other, 
striving  for  freedom  and  for  truth.  Raleigh,  with  all  his  charac- 
teristic ardor,  engaged  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

His  attention,  however,  was  not  entirely  engrossed  by  the  scenes 
among  which  he  moved.  He  found  leisure  to  carry  on  the  studies 
of  geography  and  navigation.  He  made  himself  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  Columbus,  Cortez 
ftnd  Pizarro  in  the  new  world,  and  soon  embraced  an  opportunity 
of  engamng  in  the  same  wide  field  of  adventure  and'  discovery. 
The  brilliant  success  which  had  crowned  the  Spanish  arms  in 
America,  the  glowing  descriptions  which  voyagers  had  given  of 
Florida  and  the  Mississippi,  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots  and  oth* 
ers  and  especially  the  eager  thirst  for  wealth,  which  in  its  fond  cre- 
dulity had  turned,  the  earth  and  stones  of  America  *into  silver  and 
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gold ;  all  had  wrought  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  age  to  the  highest 
excitement. 

The  efibrts  of  the  English  had  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
northern  part  of  America.  There  was  to  be  a  northwest  passage 
to  India,  and  many  were  the  mines  of  gold  to  be  explored  in  lands 
lying  north  of  Hudson's  Straits.  At  this  time,  (1578)  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  Raleigh's  step-brother,  with  a  sounder  judgment, 
formed  a  plan  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  North  America. 
He  obtained  a  liberal  patent  from  Elizabeth,  and  prevailed  upon 
Raleigh  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits  and  try  his  fortune  in  the 
▼oyage.  It  was  an  unfortunate  project.  Many  who  had  hastily 
engaged  in  the  expedition,  as  hastily  deserted.  Gilbert  and  Raleigh 
put  to  sea  with  only  a  few  faithful  friends,  but  one  of  their  ships 
was  soon  lost,  and  the  remainder  obliged  to  return. 

No  sooner  had  Raleigh  reached  England  than  a  new  scene  of 
adventure  opened  before  him  in  the  Irish  rebellion.  He  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  under  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  exhibited  so 
much  skill  and  courage  in  that  petty  warfare,  that  he  was  soon 
appointed  Governor  of  Cork,  and  received  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices a  considerable  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.  On  the 
suppression  of  this  rebellion,  he  returned  to  England.  A  high  rep- 
utation for  every  noble  accomplishment  had  preceded  him;  a  rep- 
utation somewhat  overshadowed  however  by  the  more  dazzling 
lustre  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors  who  now  graced  the  English 
court.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  more  illustrious  group  than 
that  '* of  which  Elizabeth  is  the  central  figure,  that  group  which," 
according  to  Gray,  as  quoted  by  Macaulay,  "  the  last  of  the  bard.i 
seen  in  vision  from  the  top  of  Snowden,  encircling  the  virgin 
Queen : — 

Many  a  baroQ  bold, 

And  gorgeons  dames,  and  statesmen  old 

la  bearded  majesty  appear." 

The  cool,  sagacious,  wary  Burleigh,  for  forty  years  and  during 
the  reigns  of  three  successive  sovereigns,  Minister  of  England,  was 
now  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  The  gay,  magnificent  and  profli- 
gate Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester — Sussex,  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  English  soldier — Philip  Sidney,  the  peerless, 
all-accomplished,  deemed  worthy  of  a  foreign  throne,  though  he  held 
no  office  in  England — the  dexterous  and  insinuating  Walsingham 
— the  rash  and  impetuous  Oxford — *'  the  elegant  Sackville,"  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  Howard — all  were  leaders  and  masters  in  their 
various  classes.  Among  these  was  Raleigh  to  act  a  part.  The 
circumstances  of  his  introduction  at  court  were  such  that  the  gen- 
ius of  Romance  seems  to  have  displaced  the  muse  of  History,  and 
for  a  time  to  have  ruled  the  hour.  In  her  progress  on  one  occa- 
sion from  her  palace  to  the  royal  barge,  the  Queen,  surrounded 
by  her  nobles  and  officers,  came  to  a  spot  where  the  rains  of  a 
preceding  night  had  made  the  ground  so  moist  as  to  be  little  fitted 
for  royal  footsteps.  She  paused  a  momenS  and  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance.    At  this  instant,  Raleigh  stepped  forward  among  the  em- 
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barrassed  courtiers,  and  with  an  air  of  devoted  and  admiring  gal- 
lantry, which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  assume,  threw  off  his 
richly  embroidered  velvet  cloak  and  spread  it  upon  the  earth.  Her 
majesty  stopped  an  instant,  looked  with  surprised  and  delighted 
interest  upon  the  noble  form  of  the  young  soldier,  to  whom  she 
owed  so  fair  a  carpet,  passed  lightly  over  it,  and  proceeded  on  her 
way.  Raleigh  was  immediately  sent  for  and  taken  into  her  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  rose  rapidly  into  favor  at 
a  court,  whose  sovereign  was  *'  never  indifferent  to  the  admiration 
she  excited  among  her  subjects,  or  to  the  fair  proportions  of  exter- 
nal form  which  distinguished  any  of  her  courtiers."  She  appointed 
Raleigh  to  an  office  about  her  person,  and  soon  after,  upon  refus- 
ing her  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  sent  him  to  the  Netherlands 
as  one  of  the  splendid  retinue  of  nobles  which  attended  that  prince, 
on  his  return  from  England  to  his  government  in  that  country. 

The  apt  pupil  of  Coligni  however  did  not  forget  nobler  enter- 
prises in  the  dazzling  atmosphere  of  the  court.  He  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  project  of  American  discovery,  and  he  now  united  with 
his  brother  Gilbert  in  a  second  expedition.  Of  the  five  ships  of 
which  this  was  composed,  Raleigh  built  and  fitted  out  the  largest 
at  his  sole  expense,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name;  though,  in 
consequence,  as  it  should  seem  of  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  he  did 
not  himself  embark  in  the  expedition.  But  a  succession  of  disas- 
ters attended  the  undertaking  from  the  outset.  An  infectious  dis- 
temper broke  out  on  board  the  Raleigh,  and  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn in  two  days  after  leaving  port.  Gilbert  proceeded  on  his  way  ; 
but,  after  taking  possession  of  Newfoundland,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  one  of  his  ships,  and  soon  after  lost  his  largest  remaining 
vessel  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Discontent,  mutiny  and 
sickness  among  his  crew  led  him  at  length,  reluctantly  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  proceeding  further  south  and  to  return  to  England.  He 
was  last  seen  on  board  his  little  bark,  ''  a  vessel  scarcely  twice  as 
large  as  the  long  boat  of  a  merchantman," — encouraging  his 
crew,  and  telling  them  **  we  are  as  near  to  Heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land."  But,  after  a  night  of  terrible  storm,  when  the  morning 
dawned  upon  the  deep,  not  a  trace  of  the  little  bark  or  of  the  brave 
hearts  it  bore  was  seen  again; 

The  sanguine  spirit  of  Raleigh  was  not  discouraged  by  the  sad 
fate  of  his  brother.  He  remembered  the  accounts  which  he  had 
heard  in  France  of  a  sunnier  climate  and  a  richer  soil,  and  he 
determined  to  secure  those  fairer  lands  to  the  English  crowa. 
Learning  from  the  Spanish  voyagers  that  the  roast  of  America 
was  seen  to  stretch  away  to  the  north  from  Florida,  and  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  current  of  the  peu  in  the  same  directitm,  he  was  led 
to  infer  the  probability  of  an  extended  territory  between  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  the  south  and  the  regions  discovered  by  Cabot  in 
the  north.  In  this  enterprise  he  risked  almost  the  whole  of  his 
private  fortune,  and  sent  out  Amidus  and  Barlow  on  a  new  vo3'age 
of  discovery.  On  the  2d  Julv,  1584,  they  reached  the  shores  of 
Carolina.     The  air  was  loaded  with  a  delicious  fragrance  as  they 
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approached  the  land.  The  rich  laxuriance  of  southern  vegetation, 
**  gigantic  oaks," — ^the  great  variety  of  "  sweet  smelling  trees,"— 
the  '*  vallies  wooded  with  fragrant  cedars,  around  whose  trunks 
wild  vines  hung  in  graceful  festoons," — *' grapes,  covering  the 
ground"  and  even  "dipping"  their  rich  "clusters  into  the  sea," 
*^dark  arbors,"  through  whose  thick  shades  the  suns  of  July  could* 
not  pierce, — the  air,  gentle  and  balmy, — the  inhabitants,  mild,  do« 
cile,  faithful,  "  void  of  all  deceit,"  and  seeming  to  live  in  the  happy 
innocence  of  the  golden  age ;  these  were  among  the  wondrous  things 
which  filled  up  the  story  of  the  voyage  on  their  return  to  England. 
Such  a  story  *'  as  might  be  expected,"  says  Bancroft,  "  from  men 
who  had  done  no  more  than  sail  over  the  smooth  waters  of  a  sum- 
mer sea  among  the  hundred  islands  of  North  Carolina." 

Raleigh  was  highly  delighted  wit^  this  new  discovery.  It  was 
in  every  sense  his  own.  Devised  by  his  enterprising  mind,  and 
undertaken  at  his  sole  suggestion  and  expense,  it  established  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory  the  results  of  his  previous  reasoning. 
His  royal  mistress  was  scarcely  less  gratified,  and  gave  to  the  newly 
discovered  coui||ry  the  name  of  Virginia. 

The  prooDect  of  becoming  proprietor  and  feudal  lord  of  a  terri- 
tory so  goodly  and  so  wide,  was  hardly  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
ambition  of  Kaleigh,  and  the  following  year,  while  a  member  oi 
Parliament  for  his  native  county,  and  at  the  same  time  contribut- 
ing to  aid  Davis  in  his  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  northwestern 
passage  to  India,  he  fitted  out  another  fleet  for  Virginia.  The  new 
expedition  took  out  108  colonists.  Lane  is  their  governor ;  a  man, 
who,  however  brave  as  a  soldier,  seems  to  have  been  but  little  fit- 
ted for  the  duties  of  his  new  situation.  Hasty,  credulous,  greedy 
of  gold,  more  ready  to  resent  and  repel  real  or  imaginary  insults 
than  to  exercise  the  coolness  and  self  command  so  essential  in  his 
position,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  result  was  a  speedy  and  total 
failure.  Disappointed  in  their  search  for  gold,  some  of  their  num- 
ber cut  oflf  by  the  natives,  and  the  remainder  at  Roanoke  in  danger 
of  starvation,  the  colonists  took  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Drake's 
fleet  from  the  West  Indies  to  return  to  England.  The  return  at 
surh  a  time  was  most  unfortunate.  They  had  scarcely  sailed  when 
a  vessel  which  Raleigh  had  sent  with  supplies  arrived  on  the  coast, 
followed  in  two  weeks  by  three  others  under  Grenville,  all  of  which 
sought  in  vain  for  the  departed  colony.  Finding  every  thing  in  ra- 
ins, Grenville  reluctantly  returned. 

With  a  spirit  which  seemed  to  acquire  fresh  energy  from  disap- 
pointment, Raleigh  now  modifies  his  previous  plan  of  colonization, 
determines  to  plant  an  agricultural  state  and  sends  emigrants  with 
their  families  to  make  their  homes  in  the  new  world.  He  desig- 
nates the  Bay  of  the  Chesapeake  as  the  place  for  the  new  settle- 
ment. But  the  colonists  were  difierent  men  from  those,  who,  train- 
ed in  another  school,  landed  thirty  years  after  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
Want  of  enterprise  and  disunion  among  themselves  caused  them 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  new  city  on  the  island  of  Roanoke. 
Disasters  thickened  around  them,  but^they  had  neither  the  high  re- 
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ligious  principle  nor  the  fortitude  necessary  to  meet  them.  On  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England,  White,  the  governor,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  go  back  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  leaving  his  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor,  and  his  grandchild,  Virginia  Dare,  as  hostages  for 
.his  return. 

The  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  was  most  unpropitious  to  the 
interests  of  the  infant  colony.  The  whole  nation  was  agitated  by 
the  expected  invasion  of  the  *'  Invincible  Armada.**  Although  ac- 
tively engaged  in  devising  means  for  the  national  defence,  Raleigh 
found  time  to  despatch  two  ships  to  Virginia;  but  these  wern  at- 
tacked by  a  Spanish  privateer  and  obliged  to  put  back.  It  was  not 
till  more  than  a  year  after,  that  White  could  return  in  search  of  his 
colony  and  his  child.  He  came  and  found  only  a  desert.  Like  its 
predecessors,  this  colony  also%ad  been  swept  away.  Though  no 
English  town  had  as  yet  been  established  on  this  continent,  it  had 
been  thickly  planted  with  English  graves.  Raleigh  **  long  cherish- 
ed the  hope  of  discovering  some  vestiges  of  his  colony,**  and  '*  sent 
five  several  times*'  to  learn  something  of  its  fate.  It  was  in  vain. 
Imagination  only  is  left  to  trace  its  dark  and  untimely  end.  **  The 
island  of  Roanoke,  now  tenanted  only  by  the  bold  pilot  and  the 
hardy  wrecker,**  is  left  as  the  spot  where  the  Muse  of  American 
history  still  points  to  the  ruins  of  this  ill-fated  settlement, — the 
first  city  of  Raleigh.  The  strong  man  and  the  devoted  woman — 
the  mother  and  her  new-born  child  sleep  there  together. 

It  were  an  interesting  matter  to  linger  over  that  brilliant  page 
of  English  history  which  records  the  story  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
The  grand  design, — the  long-continued  and  gigantic  preparations 
of  Philip, — the  proud  vaunting  of  victory, — the  sudden  and  utter 
destruction,  all  seem  like  a  tale  of  fancy.  If  we  give  ourselves  up 
to  the  leading  of  contemporary  chroniclers  however,  the  scene  is  all 
before  us.  We  mingle  in  the  bustle  of  preparation  where  every 
comer  of  the  land  rings  with  the  mustering  of  forces  and  the  tread 
of  armed  men.  We  are  at  the  gathering  of  Tilbury,  and  drink 
in  the  stirring  words  of  Eli2abeth,  as  she  rides  before  the  serried 
ranks — '*  I  have  the  body  of  a  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart 
of  a  king,  and  a  king  of  England  too.'*  We  look  out  with  the 
stout-hearted  Drake  from  his  ship,  as  the  hostile  fleet  heaves  in 
sight,  and  our  hearts  beat  to  his  words,  **  we  have  the  enemy  of 
Spain  before  us,  and  mind  by  the  grace  of  God  to  wrestle  a  fall 
with  them."  And,  when  He  who  **commandeth  and  raiseth  the 
stormy  wind,  hides  his  face  and  they  are  troubled,  takes  away  their 
breath  and  they  die,'*  we  too  move  in  the  splendid  pageant  which 
commemorates  the  victory,*Bnd  give  thanks  to  Him  who  **  blew  up- 
on the  enemy  and  they  were  scattered." 

In  all  these  things  Raleigh  bore  no  inconsiderable  part.  As  one 
of  the  council  of  war,  he  proposed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  fleet  ere  it  should  sail  for  England.  When 
other  measures  were  adopted,  he  actively  engaged  as  Lieutenant 
General  of  Cornwall  in  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy  in  the  channel,  joined  the  English  fleet 
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^iih  ships  of  his  own,  and  shared  with  Howard  and  Drake  and 
Frobisher  in  the  peril  and  glory  of  the  victory.  The  notes  of  re- 
joicing had  scarcely  died  away,  when  we  find  Raleigh  devising  a 
plan  lor  correspondence  and  union  among  men  of  letters, — thus 
forming  the  genn  of  those  literary  and  scientific  associations  which 
are  the  glory  of  a  later  age.  The  next  year,  accompiinied  by  a 
number  of  his  countrymen,  he  embarked  for  Portugal  with  its 
refugee  King  in  an  attempt  to  restore  him  to  the  thione  of  his  an« 
cestors.  On  his  return,  he  revisited  his  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  poet  Spenser.  His  taste  led  him 
to  persuade  this  son  of  song  to  break  away  from  the  artificial  and 
euphonistic  trammels  of  the  school  of  Sidney  and  Dyer,  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  native  genius,  and  **  build  the  lofty  fabric  of  Eng* 
lish  rhyme.'*  Shortly  after  his  return  to  court,  when  he  introduced 
Spenser  to  Elizabeth,  Raleigh  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Panama,  with  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  plate  fleet 
on  its  return  to  Europe.  He  was  imprudent  enough  to  invest  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  enterprise,  and  while  Elizabeth  had  con- 
tributed most  sparingly  to  the  expense,  she  was  much  chagrined  at 
the  ill  success  of  the  undertaking.  There  were  not  wanting  how- 
ever other  reasons  for  the  disgrace  of  Raleigh.  He  had  been 
charged  with  Atheism  in  an  infamous  libel,  and,  what  was  a  darker 
ofience  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  had  formed  an  attachment  to 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  privately 
married.  It  was  the  peculiar  weakness  of  Elizabeth  that  she  claim- 
ed a  monopoly  not  only  of  all  the  service,  but  of  all  the  gallantry 
of  her  servants.  If  the  ill  success  of  Raleigh  in  the  Panama  expe- 
dition had  touched  her  purse,  his  temerity  in  falling  in  love  without 
her  consent  provoked  her  jealousy  and  her  pride.  The  fallen  fa- 
vorite was  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Ra- 
leigh how  to  make  his  court  to  the  personal  vanity  of  the  Queen, 
or  could  better  estimate  the  quantity  of  flattery  which  she  could 
condescend  to  receive.  It  is  said  that  understanding  she  was 
about  to  pass  the  Tower  in  her  barge,  he  insisted  on  approaching 
the  window,  declaring  that  he  would  not  be  debarred  from  seeing 
once  more  the  '*  Queen  of  his  afiections,  his  life,  his  light,  his  god- 
dess ;'* — and  a  letter  is  yet  extant  in  which  he  complains  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil  that  the  greatest  misery  of  his  confinement  is  that  he  can 
no  longer  behold  her  **  riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana, 
walking  like  Venus, — the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  fair  hair  about 
her  pure  cheeks  like  a  nymph, — sometimes  sitting  in  the  shade 
like  a  goddess,  and  sometimes  singing  like  an  angel.*'  Raleigh 
had  not  calculated  amiss.  She,  who  united  in  her  matchless  per- 
son all  these  various  graces  and  accomplishments,  **  with  her 
golden  tresses  wantoning  in  the  amorous  wind,"  was  on  the  verge 
of  nxty:  but  to  this  "nymph**  of  three  score,  the  cup  of  flattery 
was  neither  too  rich  nor  too  full.     The  captive  was  set  at  liberty. 

During  his  confinement,  Raleigh  projected  a  scheme  for  the 
conquest  of  Guiana.  Before  we  express  our  contempt  for  his  cre- 
dulity, and  stigmatize  him  as  a  hair  brained  adventurer,  it  may 
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be  well  to  consider  the  pecaliar  ciiciimstances  of  the  case.  There 
was  surely  as  much  reason  for  Raleigh  **  to  hope  for  mines  of  gold 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,*'  as  for  Elizabeth  to  expect  to  find 
them  **  in  the  latitude  of  Baffin's  Bay."  He  had  as  much  reason 
to  credit  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards  about 
*'  the  golden  city  of  Manna,"  as  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  had  for 
crediting  the  extravagant  descriptions  of  Mexico  and  Peru«  It  was 
gravely  said  that  an  empire  existed  in  that  region  of  most  transcen* 
dent  splendor.  Even  the  meanest  utensils  of  the  royal  palace  were 
of  gold  and  silver.  **  Billets  of  gold"  lay  about  like  logs  of  wood. 
Beasts,  birds,  fishes,  trees,  fruits  and  flowers,  all  wrought  out  of 
the  precious  metals,  were  among  the  least  remarkable  things  of 
this  **£lDomdo."  One  or  two  Spaniards  had  been  conducted 
blindfold  to  the  city,  and  had  escaped  to  tell  the  wondrous  tale. 
To  discover  and  conquer  this  region  was  now  the  great  object  of 
Raleigh's  ambition.  He  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco  in  March 
1595,  took  possession  of  St.  Joseph,  a  new  city  recently  founded 
there  by  the  Spaniards,  and  explored  the  river  and  adjacent  coun- 
try for  400  miles.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  though  he 
heard  much  of  the  '*  £1  Dorado,"  the  golden  city  itself  constantly 
receded  as  he  approached ;  till  the  great  difficulties  of  the  under* 
taking  and  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  climate,  together  with  the 
approach  of  the  rainy  season,  obliged  him  reluctantly  to  return. 
The  account  of  his  voyage  which  he  now  pnblished  has  been  stig* 
matized  by  Hume  as  '*  full  of  the  grossest  lies  ever  attempted  to  be 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind."  For  proof  of  this  unjust 
assertion,  he  refers  to  Camden ;  but  if  the  habitual  indolence  of 
the  historian  had  allowed  him  to  consult  the  respectable  authority 
which  he  pretends  to  quote,  he  would  have  found  it  far  from  war* 
ranting  a  judgment  so  severe.  The  truth  is,  Raleigh  takes  the 
utmost  pains  to  distinguish  between  his  statements  of  what  be 
saw,  what  he  learned  from  the  natives,  what  from  the  accounts 
of  Spanish  adventurers,  and  what  he  inferred  from  his  own  obser- 
vations. 

On  his  return  from  Guiana,  he  was  joined  with  Howard  and  Es- 
sex in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  Though  the  success  of  this 
expedition  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Essex,  it  is  to  Raleigh 
chiefly  that  the  great  victory  which  then  attended  the  British  arms 
is  to  be  attributed.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  first  de- 
sign of  attacking  the  city  by  land  was  abandoned.  He  drew  up 
the  plan  of  engagement  by  sea, — led  the  van  with  his  own  ship  to 
the  attack,  and,  in  an  action  which  continued  from  ten  in  the  mom- 
ing  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  only  seven  ships,  destroyed  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-five,  **  backed  by  the  fort 
of  Puntal,  and  moored  under  their  batteries."  Though  one  of  his 
limbs  was  shattered  in  the  engagement,  he  insisted  on  being  carri- 
ed ashore,  and,  charging:  with  the  rest,  entered  the  city.  It  was 
^^  the  most  brilliant  military  exploit,"  says  Macaulay,  **  achieved 
on  the  continent  by  English  arms,  during  the  long  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of  Blenheim." 
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The  following  autumn,  Haleigh  held  the  post  of  Bear  Admiral  in 
the  expedition  commanded  by  Essex,  and  sent  to  the  Azores,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  Mexican  fleet.  He  arrived 
at  Fayal  before  Essex,  and  by  a  daring  assault  made  himself  mas* 
ter  of  the  whole  island.  Essex  deeply  resented  this  conduct  of  Ra* 
leigh.  He  considered  it  as  defrauding  himself  of  the  glory  of  the 
action,  and  upon  his  return  to  England,  complained  to  the  Queen. 
But  the  favorite  Earl's  reception  at  court  was  mortifying  in  the  ex- 
treme. Elizabeth  met  him  with  reproaches  for  his  ill  success,  and 
justified  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  in  the  only  prosperous  event  which 
had  attended  the  expedition.  Though  a  temporary  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  eflfected,  yet  to  this  incident  we  may  look,  says 
Hume,  as  "  the  foundation  of  that  violent  animosity,  which  after^ 
wards  existed  and  continued  with  such  bitter  results  between  these 
two  commanders.'* 

During  the  rest  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  we  find  Raleigh  sometimes 
in  Parliament,  advocating  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  op- 
pressive burden  of  existing  monopolies,  and  resisting  the  enact- 
ment of  persecuting  laws ;  sometimes  on  his  estate  at  Sherborne, 
planting  his  orange  trees,  and  distinguishing  himself  in  horticul- 
ture ;  sometimes  with  his  club  at  the  *^  Mermaid,"  enjoying  the 
delightful  society  of  choice  spirits  which  he  had  gathered  around 
him,  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  and  Fletcher  and  Beaumont, 
<ind  other  wits  and  poets  of  the  age  for  his  companions ;  sometimes 
attending  the  Queen  in  her  gorgeous  progresses  from  one  noble 
house  to  another  through  her  kingdom, — himself  among  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  her  splendid  train ;  and  sometimes,  it  must  be 
said,  laboring  with  Cecil  to  effect  the  ruin  of  that  proud,  noble  fa- 
vorite of  Elizabeth,  whose  dark  and  mournful  fate  is  supposed  to 
have  hastened  the  death  of  the  Queen  herself,  while  it  fearfully 
foreshadowed  that  of  Raleigh. 

Elizabeth  died ; — her  last  moments  embittered  perhapn  by  re- 
morse,— perhaps  by  **  the  shameless  intrigues  with  Scotland,  which 
'she  knew  were  going  on  around  her."  If  she  had  many  of  the 
weaknesses  of  a  child,  she  had  much  of  the  strength  and  energy  of 
a  king.  /  James  ascended  the  throne.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  sketch 
a  character  which  the  pencil  of  romance  and  the  pen  of  history  have 
delineated  with  equal  truth.  Every  thing  almost  which  the  ruler 
of  a  great  people  ought  not  to  be,  he  was.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
we  should  regard  him  with  most  of  contempt  or  of  indignation. 
We  may  forget  his  "  awkward  figure,"  his  "  ricketty  walk,"  his 
'*  rolling  eye,"  his  gossipping  good  nature,  in  his  cowardly  policy, 
his  puerile  weakness  and  his  tame  and  eager  subserviency  to  the 
most  corrupt  and  abandoned  favorites.' 

With  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  sun  of  Raleigh's  fortune  went 
down.  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  Burleigh, 
was  now  Secretary  of  State.  Initiated  from  his  boyhood  into  all 
the  mysteries  of  court  intrigue,  he  had  well  learned  in  the  '*  crook- 
ed school  of  Walsingham"  to  look  out,  even  during  the  reign  of  a 
present,  for  the  favor  of  a  future  sovereign.    For  some  time  before 
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the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  had  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  James,  and  with  a  duplicity  well  worthy  of  his  early  educa* 
tion,  was  living  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Ra- 
leigh, entrusting  him  even  with  the  education  of  his  son,  while  he 
was  secretly  plotting  his  ruin.  He  represents  him  to  James  as  one 
who  would  willingly  '*  stab  his  hopes  of  succession  to  the  throne," 
and  succeeded  too  well  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  that  weak  mon- 
arch against  him. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  Ra- 
leigh and  the  creature  who  now  occupied  the  throne.  In  person 
and  in  manners,  Raleigh  was  noble,  dignified,  graceful:  James, 
awkward  and  clownish.  Familiar  with  war  from  youth,  Raleigh 
was  full  of  military  ambition  and  love  for  the  glory  of  his  country. 
James,  ''  pacific  even  to  timidity,"  cared  only  how  he  might  satisfy 
his  greedy  favorites  and  put  money  in  his  exchequer.  Raleigh 
thirsted  for  adventure  and  discovery.  James  hated  every  thing 
which  disturbed  his  ease,  or  called  his  sluggish  spirit  to  action. 
The  former  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  bm  a  true  knight  of 
the  olden  time — all  honor,  generosity,  nobleness.  The  latter  is  a 
Sancho  Panza,  waking  up  from  a  night's  debauch,  and  amazed 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  the  glitter  and  pomp  of  royalty.  Be- 
tween two  such  men  there  could  be  little  sympathy,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Raleigh  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his  conten*pt 
for  his  king.  As  he  had  not  been  one  of  the  number  of  time- 
servers  who  "  dropped  their  knees  in  the  dirt  when  Elizabeth 
passed  by,  and  then  hastened  home  to  write  to  the  King  of  Scots 
that  her  majesty  was  breaking  fast ;"  so  now,  he  did  not  mingle 
in  the  crowd  of  fawning  courtiers,  to  laud  the  wisdom  of  the  royal 
Solomon.  The  crafty  Cecil  now  felt  that  the  way  was  prepared 
for  further  measures  to  secure  Raleigh's  ruin.  Raleigh  held  lu- 
crative ofiices,  and  James  had  needy  partisans.  One  by  one  he 
was  stripped  of  these,  and  in  less  than  three  months  from  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  to  his  utter  amazement,  he  found  himself  involv- 
ed by  his  enemies  in  a  charge  of  treason.  **  It  was  as  necessary 
for  Cecil,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  *4hat  there  should  be  treasons,  as 
for  the  state  that  they  should  be  prevented."  No  one  now  doubts 
that  the  whole  charge  against  Raleigh,  was  the  mere  coinage  of 
Cecil's  brain.  A  letter  published  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Raleigh's 
works,  and  containing  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was 
written  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
Cecil's  agent  and  creature  to  his  roaster,  gives  the  whole  outline 
of  the  plot  for  Raleigh's  destruction.  Cobhara,  a  weak-minded 
friend  of  Raleigh,  wan  to  be  enticed  into  correspondence  with  »ome 
suspected  foreign  minister,  and  when  thus  entangled,  was  to  be  in- 
duced to  accuse  Raleigh  as  a  participator.  The  train  had  been 
all  laid.  There  needed  only  the  match  to  light  it.  This  was 
soon  found.  Aremberg,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  Spain,  and  anxious  to  secure  a  peace  between  that  coun- 
try and  England.  He  proposed  this  to  Cobb  am,  and  as  Raleigh 
had  been  ever  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Spain,  it  was  sug- 
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gested  that  some  proposal  should  be  made  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  such  a  treaty*  Cobham  accordingly  asked 
Baleigh  if  he  would  do  this  for  8000  crowns.  To  this  Raleigh 
carelessly  answered  that  he  might  talk  about  it  when  he  saw  the 
money.  This  is  the  whole  of  what  even  English  histt)nan8  have 
hastily  and  ignorantly  denominated  *^  Raleigh's  plot."  Cobham 
and  Raleigh  were  immediately  arrested.  The  former,  persuaded 
by  Cecil  that  Raleigh  had  accused  him  of  treason,  was  led  to  ac- 
cuse Raleigh  himself;  and  upon  this  accusation  which  was  imme- 
diately retracted,  this  great  man  was  tried  by  a  servile  jury  and  a 
venal  judge  for  his  life.  The  trial  was  conducted  by  the  cele- 
brated Coke,  with  all  his  accustomed  brutality  and  insolence. 
**  Traitor,  monster,  viper  and  spider  of  hell*'  are  among  the  terms 
which  he  employed  against  the  most  illustrious  man  of  the  king- 
dom. The  only  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  the  extorted 
confession  of  Cobham,  a  confession  repeatedly  afterwards  contra- 
dicted by  himself.  The  course  of  proceeding  in  state  trials  against 
those  who  had  excited  the  fears  or  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
sovereign  was  then  very  summary.  **  Written  examinations  were 
taken  in  secret  and  often  wrung  from  prisoners  on  the  rack.  Such 
parts  of  these  and  such  only  as  were  criminative,  were  read  be- 
fore a  judge,  removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  a  jury 
packed  for  the  occasion,  who  gave  their  verdict  under  the  terror 
of  fine  and  imprisonment."  In  vain  did  Raleigh  demand  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser.  The  arch-hypocrite  Cecil 
was  there,  with  such  finished  dissembling,  such  protestations  of 
affected  regret,  *'such  amiable  martyrdom  to  a  sense  of  public 
duty,"  ever  *'  anointing  his  blade  with  the  balsam  of  compliment 
or  apology,  that  though"  says  Oldys  '*  he  gave  not  such  rough  and 
smarting  wounds  as  Coke,  they  were  as  deep  and  as  fatal." 

The  defence  of  Raleigh,  to  judge  even  from  the  meagre  and 
garbled  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  must  have  been  a 
masterpiece  of  eloquence.  The  impression  produced  upon  thoso 
who  heard  it  was  wonderful.  He  appears,  perhaps  from  the  part 
he  had  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  Essex,  to  have  been  very  unpop- 
ular at  the  time,  but  a  remarkable  change  was  wrought  in  his 
favor  by  the  consummate  ability  which  he  displayed  upon  this  oc^ 
casion.  Says  one  who  heard  him,  **he  behaved  himself  so  wor- 
thily, so  wisely,  and  so  temperately,  that  in  half  a  day  the  mind 
of  all  the  company  was  changed  from  the  extremest  hate,  to  the 
extremest  pity."  Said  another,  *'  when  I  saw  him  first  I  would 
have  gone  a  hundred  miles  to  have  seen  him  hanged,  and  ere  I 
came  away  I  would  have  gone  a  thousand  to  have  saved  his  life." 
Said  Roger  Ashton,  '*  never  did  any  man  speak  so  well  in  times 
past,  nor  will  any  ever  in  the  world  to  come."  The  result,  howev- 
er, as  Raleigh  foresaw,  had  been  predetermined.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death — condemned  upon  grounds  which  he  has  well 
stated  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  king :  ^*  Lost  I  am  for  hearing 
a  vain  man :  for  hearing  only  and  never  believing  or  approving, 
and  so  little  accouot  did  I  make  of  that  speech  of  his  which  was 
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my  condemnation,  that  I  never  remembered  any  such  thing  till  at 
my  trial  it  was  objected  against  me."  An  able  English  lawyer 
has  drawn  an  interesting  parallel  between  the  trial  of  Raleigh  and 
that  of  Lord  Russe).  "  Both  were  condemned  on  mere  hearsay 
evidence — all  that  each  alleged  in  his  defence,  though  very  mate- 
rial, was  slighted-— one  was  reminded  of  the  death  of  Essex,  and 
the  other  of  that  of  Strafford,  and  both  in  their  dying  speeches 
vindicated  themselves  from  these  aspersions.  The  principal  wit- 
nesses in  both  cases  had  affirmed  before  the  trials  that  they  knew 
nothing  against  them :  they  were  both  accused  of  having  heard 
what  other  persons  had  said  in  their  company  and  had  not  discov- 
ered it,  and  both  gave  the  same  answer  that  they  could  not  help 
other  people's  talk.'* 

After  his  condemnation  Raleigh  was  kept  nearly  a  month  in 
constant  expectation  of  death.  He  was  visited  by  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  to  prepare  him  for  that  event,  and  informed  that  a  war- 
rant Imd  already  been  made  out  for  his  execution.  Monday  was 
the  day  appointed  by  the  king.  On  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath 
he  addressed  that  noble  and  beautiful  letter  to  his  wife,  which, 
though  it  has  been  often  published,  has  never  been  read  without 
sentiments  of  the  highest  admiration  for  the  noble  and  christian 
spirit  which  breathes  in  every  line.  **  I  would  not  present  you 
with  sorrows,"  says  he,  '*  let  them  go  into  the  grave  with  me  and 
be  buried  in  the  dust."  "To  what  friend  to  direct  thee,  T  know 
not,  for  all  mine  have  left  me  in  the  true  time  of  trial,  and  I  plain- 
ly perceive  that  my  death  was  determined  from  the  first  day." 
"  Love  God :  teach  your  son  to  love  him  while  he  is  yet  young, 
that  the  fear  of  God  may  grow  up  with  him,  and  then  He  will  be 
a  husband  to  you  and  a  fnther  to  him."  "  As  for  me  I  am  no 
more  yours,  nor  you  mine:  death  has  rut  us  asunder."  "  I  cannot 
write  much:  God;  he  knoweth  how  hardly  1  steal  this  lime  while 
others  sleep,  and  it  is  also  high  time  that  I  should  separate  my 
thoughts  from  the  world."  "Beg  my  dead  body  which  living 
was  denied  thee."  "  I  can  say  no  more ;  Time  and  Death  call  me 
away."  "The  Everlasting,  Powerful,  Infinite  and  Omnipotent 
God,  who  is  goodness  itself,  the  true  life  and  true  light,  keep  thee 
and  thine,  have  mercy  on  me  and  teach  me  to  forgive  my  perse- 
cutors and  accusers,  and  send  us  to  meet  in  His  glorious  kingdom. 
Hy  dear  wife,  farewell.  Bless  my  poor  boy.  Pray  for  me,  and  let 
my  good  God  hold  you  both  in  his  arms.  Written  with  the  dy- 
ing hand  of  sometime  thy  husband,  but  now.  alas !  overthrown. 
Yours  that  was,  but  now  not  my  own." 

Contrary  to  his  expectations^  Raleigh  was  reprieved  and  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  thirteen  years  of  his  impris- 
onment constitute  the  darkest  and  most  shameful  period  of  Eng- 
lish history :  a  period  full  of  the  most  melancholy  and  disgraceful 
events,  at  home  or  abroad.  The  graphic  pen  of  an  eloauent  re- 
viewer, has  well  summed  them  up.  "The  divorce  of  the  Lady 
Essex, — the  murder  of  Overbury, — the  pardon  of  the  notorious  and 
profligate  murderer,  "  Somerset,"  "  the  elevation  of  Buckingham/* 
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"  the  inyasion  of  the  Palatinatet — ^the  King's  8on*in-law  an  ex* 
ile," — Austria  dominant  on  the  Continent,  the  Protestant  religion 
trodden  under  foot, — the  wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  James, 
matter  of  contempt  and  ridicule  to  all  the  nations  of  £urope:  these 
were  the  scenes  without ;  while  within  the  Tower,  Raleigh  was 
engaged  in  those  literary  and  scientific  labors,  which,  not  less  than 
his  personal  adventures,  have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  The 
death  of  Cecil,  and  the  fall  of  Somerset,  who  had  possessed  him- 
self of  Raleigh's  estates,  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  hia  release. 
He  now  addressed  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  he  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  settlement  of  Guiana,  and  the  working  of  a  gold  mine 
which  he  had  discovered  there,  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
bribe  to  Buckingham,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  James  was  willing 
to  grant  to  the  solicitations  of  that  corrupt  favorite  what  he  would 
never  yield  to  a  sense  of  justice.  Raleigh  had  intended,  indeed, 
to  purchase  of  the  venal  court  a  formal  pardon.  He  was  dissuad- 
ed from  doing  so  however,  by  ihe  Attorney  General,  Lord  Bacon, 
who  is  said  to  have  told  him  **the  knee  timbers  of  your  voyage 
18  money :  spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for,  on  my  life,  you 
have  sufficient  pardon ;  the  King  having  under  his  broad  seal  made 
you  Admiral  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of  martial  law  over 
your  officers  and  soldiers."  Kialeigh,  having  been  attacked  with 
paralysis  during  his  imprisonment,  was  little  able  to  endure  the 
exposure  and  privations  of  a  long  voyage.  Severe  sickness  pre* 
vented  him  upon  his  arrival  in  Guiana,  from  taking  the  lead  in  per- 
son. But  he  found,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  the  Spaniards 
had  been  made  acquainted  beforehand  ^  ith  the  minutest  partic* 
ulars  of  his  plans, — and  were  prepared  to  receive  him  as  an  enemy. 
They  attacked  the  party  which  landed,  and  though  repulsed,  his 
eldest  son  was  slain  in  the  encounter.  The  officer,  on  whom  the 
command  now  devolved,  finding,  every  path  to  the  mine  blocked 
up,  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  so  many  men,  and  the  death  of 
young  Raleigh,  retreated  to  the  ships.  Prostrated  by  disease, 
almost  broken-hearted  with  disappointment,  overwhelmed  by  the 
death  of  his  brave  son  and  the  treacherous  betrayal  of  his  Sove- 
reign, Raleigh  was  compelled  to  return  to  England.  He  had  no 
sooner  landed,  than  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  James  had 
pretended  a  deep  interest  in  the  expedition  of  Raleigh,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  considering  his  plans,  had  obtained  from  him 
a  minute  written  description  of  every  particular.  He  had  given 
these  very  papers  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Madrid,  and,  having  thus  insured  Raleigh's  defeat,  he  received 
that  illustrious  man  on  his  return  only  by  a  proclamation  of  charges 
affainst  him  which  he  knew  to  be  false,  and  a  fresh  imprisonment. 
He  directed  his  minion,  Buckingham,  to  inform  the  Spanish  Court 
that  he  had  Raleigh  in  his  power,  and  waited  only  to  know  the  will 
of  Philip,  whether  he  should  be  put  to  death  in  England,  or  sent 
to  Spain  for  execution.  The  will  of  Philip  was  soon  made  known. 
The  death  of  a  man,  who  more  than  any  other  had  contributed  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  England,  and  humble  the  pride  of  Spain,  was  to 
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be  secured  at  once,  and  if  possible,  in  that  country  which  be  had 
doDe  80  much  to  render  illustrious. 

But  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  decent  pretext  for  taking  away  the 
life  of  Raleigh.     To  discover  something  which  might  be  perverted 
to  thib  end,  James  placed  spies  about  him  in  the  Tower,  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  his  confidence,  and  watch  him  **  with  eyes  sharp* 
ened  by  malignity," — acted  himself  as  the  principal  inquisitor, — 
confined  his  faithful  and  afiectionate  wife  a  prisoner  to  her  own 
house, — encouraged  her  to  correspond  with  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band,— meanly  intercepted  her  letters  and  Raleigh's  replies,  and 
yet,  after  all,  could  find  no  ground  of  accusation.     But  the  court 
of  Spain   must  be  conciliated,  **  Baby  Charles"  must  ived   the 
Spanish  Infanta,  and  to  make  way  for  the  nuptials,  Raleigh  must 
die*    The  **  orders"  of  the  Spanish  court  were,  that  the  punish* 
ment  shall  be  exemplary  and  immediate.    They  were  received  on 
the  Idtb  October,  and  on  the  29th  this  great  man  was  condemned 
to  be  executed  on  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  fifteen  years-  before, 
'*  It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  his  plea  of  an  impliecl  pardon.    In 
vain  he  produced  the  King's  commission,  under  which  he  had  acted 
ns  a  subject  alive  in  the  eyes  of  the  law."    Never,  even  in  that 
most  shameless  time,  was  the  majesty  of  public  justice  more  shame- 
lessly abused.     The  predetermined  sentence  was  pronounced.     To 
Raleigh  death  had  no  terrors.    He  had  made  it  the  subject  of  fa* 
miliar  contemplation.    His  firm  belief  in  a  divine  revelation, — in 
the  mercy  of  God  to  a  penitent  soul  which  rested  on  its  Savior, 
threw  over  this  last  scene  the  light  of  cheerfulness  and  hope.    He 
requested  a  little  time  for  the  arrangement  of  his  afiairs,  but  even 
this  was  denied  him  by  the  heartless  King.     He  was  informed  that 
execution  must  take  place  the  next  morning.    Having  Xaken  leave 
of  his  wife,  he  drew  up  a  brief  justification  oi  his  conduct,  and  then 
taking  his  Bible,  wrote  upon  a  blank  leaf  these  lines: — 

"  Even  toch  is  time,  that  tnket  on  trust 
Oor  life,  our  joyg,  oar  ail  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  aad  dust : 
Who  ID  the  dark  and  silent  j^rave, 
Where  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
The  Lord  shall  raise  me  up,  1  trust.*' 

A  little  before  nine  o'clock,  Friday,  Oct.  29,  1618,  he  was  taken 
from  prison  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  calmness,  and  saluted  those  who  stood  near,  with  the  same 
graceful  courtesy  for  which  he  had  been  ever  distinguished. — 
Though  weak  from  long  sickness,  he  addressed  the  multitude,  de* 
fending  himself  with  calm  and  yet  with  convincing  eloquence  from 
the  charges  of  his  enemies.  He  concluded,  by  saying:  "  I  entreat 
that  yon  all  will  join  with  me  in  prayer,  to  that  Great  Ood  of  Heaven 
whom  I  have  grievously  offended,  that  He  will,  of  his  Almighty 
goodness,  extend  to  me  forgiveness ;  being  a  man  full  of  vanity, 
and  one  who  has  lived  a  sinful  life.  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  sail* 
or,  a  courtier,  all  of  them  courses  of  wickedness  and  vice,  but  I 
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trust  He  will  Aot  only  cast  away  my  sins  frotn  me,  but  will  receive 
me  into  everlasting  life."  Having  spent  sometime  in  prayer,  he 
rose  and,  clasping  his  hands,  said  '*  now  I  am  going  to  God.*'  He 
desired  to  see  the  axe,  which,  upon  being  brought  to  him,  he  took, 
and,  as  he  passed  his  finger  lightly  over  the  edge,  said,  "It  is  a 
sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.''  He  then 
walked  to  a  comer  of  the  scaffold,  and  kneeling  down,  requested 
the  people  to  pray  with  and  for  him.  After  a  season  of  silent  de- 
votion, he  took  off  part  of  his  apparel  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Being  requested  to  turn  his  face  to  the  East,  be  said  "  It 
mattered  little  how  the  head  lay,  provided  the  heart  was  right." — 
After  two  or  three  minutes,  during  which,*  as  appeared  from  the 
motion  of  his  lips,  he  was  occupied  in  prayer,  he  gave  the  signal, 
and  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  "  Such,"  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  '*  were  the  last  moments,  and  such  the  final  close  of  this 
great  man's  life. 

Raleigh  was  one  of  those  great  minds  which  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  His  personal  history  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the  history  of  England,  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  ;  the  triumph,  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  humilia- 
tion of  Spain,  the  independence  of  Holland,— discovery  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  rise  of  that  great  naval  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  made  England  mistress  of  the  seas.  Compared  with  most 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  lime, — the  Cecils,  the 'Howards, 
the  Buckinghams,  the  Somersets,  he  appears  immeasurably  their 
superior.  He  had  faults, — but  there  was  nothing  mean  in  him — 
nothing  small.  He  had  not  the  exquisite  intellect  of  Bacon,  but  i.i 
all  that  constitutes  true  nobleness  of  personal  character,  he  far 
surpassed  that  illustrious  contemporary.  If  Raleigh  was  ambitious, 
an  ambition  ever  restless  and  sometimes  ruinous,  it  was  n  feeling 
which  arose  out  of  love  for  his  country  and  a  zeal  for  her  preemi- 
nence and  glory.  It  was  not,  like  Bacon's,  a  narrow  and  cringing 
spirit,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  stain  his  integrity  and  to  barter 
his  independence.  If  Raleigh  loved  wealth,  it  was  with  no  sordid 
affection,  but  with  a  disposition  to  expend  it  freely  in  acts  glori- 
ous to  the  nation.  He  did  not,  like  Bacon,  prostitute  the  majesty 
of  justice,  by  taking  bribes  upon  the  bench,  that  he  might  squan- 
der the  ill-gotten  gains  upon  his  own  person.  If  Raleigh  was  wil- 
ling to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Elizabeth,  he  did  not  lend  himself,  like 
Bacon,  to  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  perhaps  the  basest  mon- 
arch that  ever  disgraced  the  English  throne.  There  is  a  striking 
contrast  between  Raleigh,  on  the  one  hand,  exerting  all  his  influ- 
ence to  save  from  death  the  unhappy  clergyman  Udall, — becom- 
ing so  importunate  for  his  pardon  that  Elizabeth  asks  him  "  when 
will  you  cease  to  be  a  beggar,"  and  he  replying,  **  when  your  maj- 
esty shall  cease  to  be  a  benefactress,"— and  Bacon,  on  the  other, 
tiTging*  forward  the  condemnation  of  the  aged  Peacham,  putting 
him  to  the  rack,  and  striving  to  extort  treason  from  hie  screams.  If 
Raleigh  was  the  enemy  of  Essex,  and  labored  to  secure  his  rain, 
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he  did  not,  like  Bacon,  after  having  received  unmeasured  kindness 
from  that  unhappy  nobleman,  *']^rst  volunteer  his  professional 
talents  to  shed  the  Earl's  blortd,  and  then  exert  his  literary  talents 
to  blacken  the  Earl's  reputation." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  religious  sentiments  of  Raleigh  in 
early  life,  his  long  imprisonment,  an(l  his  many  misfortunes  seem 
to  have  been  the  means  of  leading  him  to  repose,  with  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  hopes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  The  pious 
and  eloquent  Bishop  Hall,  beautifully  alludes  to  the  efiects  of 
affliction  upon  his  mind,  by  saying,  **  It  is  observed,  that  shining 
wood  when  kept  within  doors  loses  its  light:  it  is  otherwise  w^ith 
this,  and  many  other  active  wits,  which  had  never  shined  so  much 
if  not  for  closeness." 

As  a  soldier,  the  fame  of  Raleigh  may  well  rest  upon  the  conquest 
of  Fayal,  and  the  capture  of  Cadiz.  As  a  Poet,  Spenser  even  has 
highly  praised  his  sweet  and  ''  nectar  sprinkled  verse,"  likening 
the  harmony  of  its  numbers  to  the  '*  melody  of  the  summer's  night- 
ingale." As  a  Historian,  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  extra- 
ordinary monument  of  his  genius  and  learning,  in  the  *' History 
of  the  World."  4s  a  statesman,  his  vi^ws  of  national  policy  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  all 
subjects,  with  a  ready  and  convincing  eloquence.  A  prominent 
member  of  parliament,  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  struggle, 
which  in  the  next  age  shook  England  to  its  centre,  threw  off  on  an- 
other continent  her  best  and  bravest  spirits,  and  hurried  her  King 
to  the  scaffold,  Raleigh,  with  a  far  reaching  wisdom,  defended  the 
freedom  of  domestic  industry,  sought  to  relieve  the  people  from 
the  oppressive  burdens  of  taxation,  and  gave  his  voice  for  the  repeal 
of  all  monopolies,  even  when  it  was  cutting  off  the  great  source  of 
his  wealth. 

But  the  name  of  Walter  Raleigh,  has  higher  claims  than  these, 
on  the  patriotic  recollections  of  every  American.  Though  himself 
unsuccessful  in  his  attempts,  to  establish  a  colony  on  these  shores, 
to  "  him  is  due  the  honor  of  first  projecting,  and  of  keeping  up  by 
bis  unwearied  efforts,  at  an  enormous  personal  expenditure,  the 
idea  of  permanent  English  settlements  in  America.  His  name 
therefore,  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  origin  of  these 
independent  States,  and  must  be  held  in  grateful  reverence  by 
every  student  of  American  history. 

It  is  given  to  some  great  minds,  by  an  almost  prophetic  power, 
to  anticipate  the  future.  Says  the  last  will  of  Lord  Bacon  **  my 
name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  mine  own 
country  after  some  time  is  passed  over."  Perhaps,  amid  the  gloom 
of  imprisonment,  and  the  anticipations  of  his  own  dastardly,  judicial 
murder,  there  might  have  gleamed  upon  the  eye  of  Raleigh  some 
such  vision  of  a  coming  time,  and  another  land,  in  which  his  name 
and  his  memoiy  should  be  vindicated.  Perhaps,  in  those  midnight 
hours,  if  we  may  suppose  auffht  earthly  to  mingle  with  the  mo- 
ments which  he  spent  with  his  Bible  and  his  God;  as  he  felt 
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himself  upstayed  by  the  everlasting  arm, — he  too  looked  beyond 
the  dark  season  in  which  Tyranny  should  triumph  over  Right,  to 
discover  the  brig^htness  of  the  future,  and  the  glory  of  the  new 
Continent  which  he  had  almost  given  to  the  English  race. — 
"  Though  his  family  was"  to  be  "  reduced  to  beggary,  and  he 
himself  to  die  upon  th«  scafllbld,"  he  might  have  seen  through  the 
vista  of  years,  the  very  Bible,  with  whose  sacred  truths  he  then 
held  communion,  discovered  by  an  American  citizen,  and  together 
with  the  last  lines  traced  by  his  hand,  stored  among  the  priceless 
treasures  which  genius  and  taste  have  gathered  as  memorials  of 
the  noble  and  the  good.  He  might  have  seen  a  great  and  sove- 
reign state  in  this  empire  republic,  taking  up  his  honored  name, 
and  '•  reviving  in  its  own  capital,  the  City  of  Raleigh.  Thus," 
to  use  the  words  of  a  distinguished  American  historian,  "  express- 
ing its  confidence  in  the  integrity,  and  a  grateful  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  extraordinary  man,  who  united  in  himself  as  many 
kinds  of  glory  aa  were  ever  combined  in  a  single  individual." 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

Down  ia  a  qaiet,  tun-lit  valley 
Stands  my  low-roofed  cottase  home; 

Rushing  thoughts  around  it  rallyi 
Thither  waited  while  I  roam. 

There  in  summer,  as  of  olden 
Waves  the  green  topp'd  maple  tree; 

There,  in  autumn  sere  and  golden. 
Shadows  flit  across  the  lea. 

Still  the  streamlet  cleaves  the  meadow, 
Bordered  by  the  mantling  vine, 

Where,  beneath  the  tall  oak's  shadow, 
Then  I  threw  the  hempen  line. 

■ 

Thoughtless  childhood  !  happy  childhood ! 

I  would  journey  back  to  thee ; 
Roam  again  the  "  tangled  wild- wood/' 

Sport  beneath  the  maple  tree. 

There  no  baty  Sorrows  fashion 
Phantoms  in  the  path  of  yoath. 

Nor  palt  Cart  nor  pnrple  Passion 
Taint  the  bloooi  of  Love  and  Tmth. 
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THE  LOST  CHURCH— FROM  UHLAND. 


BT  L.  F.  ROBEKSON. 


Ort  seems  a  maffled  peal  to  swell 

Where  waves  yoa  wood  in  lonely  glory; 
By  whom  'tis  rang  no  tongae  can  tell. 

And  scarcely  legendary  story. 
'Tis  from  the  chttbcm,  the  long-lost  chubch 

The  wind- borne  clang  comes  pealing  ever: 
Once  pious  pilgrims  thronged  iti  porch, 

Now  sought  with  many  a  vain  endeavor. 

I  pierced  the  wood  with  footstep  hold: — 

Twas  pathless,  dark  as  groves  infernaL— 
And  standing  'mid  Time's  dust  and  mould, 

I  sought  the  throne  of  God  Etbbnal. 
The  wilderness  was  still  as  night; 

The  peal  resounded  deeper,  clearer; 
And  as  my  thoughts  vringed  higher  flight, 

Descending  echoes  floated  nearer. 

My  mind  was  in  confusion  whirled, 

So  lost  was  sense  in  soul's  dominion: 
I  know  not  what  mysterious  world 

I  visited  on  fancy's  pinion. 
A  hundred  years,  methought,  had  sped 

While  I  was  rapt  in  glorious  dreaming! 
Till,  through  the  parted  clouds  o'erhead, 

I  saw  Heaven's  vaulted  splendor  beaming. 

The  sky  was  misty  blue  that  day; 

The  mounting  sun  was  broad  and  golden; 
And,  blushing  in  his  rosy  ray,    ' 

There  stood  a  mikster,  proud  and  olden. 
The  gilded  clouds  seemed  wings  of  fire, 

To  bear  its  turret  skyward  given, 
While,  far  aloft,  its  tapering  spire 

Was  fading  in  the  blissful  heaven. 

The  BELX,  with  music  wild  yet  bland, 

Was  trembling  in  the  ancient  lower: 
It  was  not  swung  by  mortal  hand, 

But  by  the  Breath  of  Heavenly  Power. 
My  bursting  heart  beat  high  and  fast 

As  that  same  brsath  swept  stream-like  o'er  me 
Staggered,  with  quaking  joy,  I  passed 

Up  throagb  the  Dome  which  rose  belbre  me. 
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'  '  '  ■ 

No  pomp  of  words  ean  paint  the  scene, 

Which  in  this  holy  pile  was  beaming. 
I  saw  the  windows'  chastened  sheen 

Through  forms  of  pioos  martyrs  streaming; 
Saw  these  angelic,  shapes  expand 

To  Instrons  life  and  beauty  glorious, 
And  with  them  sainted  women  stand, 

Whose  meekness  was  through  God  Tictorious. 

My  soni  was  lost  in  awe  and  love; 

Low  at  the  ahar  sunk  I,  kneeling; 
The  splendors  of  the  sky  above 

Were  pictured  on  the  gorgeous  ceiling. 
Again  I  look!  and  there  behold 

A  sight  too  glorious  for  a  mortal: — 
Each  mighty  arch  was  backward  rolled, 

And  open  heatsn's  eternal  portal. 

What  majesty  I  there  beheld, 

Unveiled  to  my  adoring  wonder — 
What  heavenly  music  clearer  swelled 

Than  trumpets  clang  or  organ's  thunder- 
No  might  of  language  can  reveal: 

Yet  would'st  thou  feel  this  bliss  unbounded, 
Heed  earnestly  the  mvpfled  peal. 

Which  through  yon  lonely  wood  resounded! 
Hartford,  Ct.  JprU,  1847.^ 


■^  ^  #  ^  » 


GEN.  GREENE'S  RETREAT  THROUGH  THE  CAROLINAS, 

BT   J.  T.   HEADLST. 

To  understand  the  ground  over  which  this  remarkable  retreat 
was  performed,  it  is  necessary  only  to  glance  at  a  map.  Three 
large  rivers  rise  in  the  north-west  parts  of  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  flow  in  a  south-easterly  direction  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
lower,  or  more  southern  one,  is  the  Catawba,  which  empties  into 
the  Santee.  The  next,  north  of  it,  and  nearly  parallel,  is  the 
Yadkin,  emptying  into  the  Pedee.  The  last,  and  more  northern, 
is  the  Dan,  which  soon  leaves  its  south-easterly  direction,  and 
winds  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  Virginia  line,  and  finally 
falls  into  the  Roanoke.  Greene  was  now  on  the  Catawba,  or 
most  southern  river,  and  directed  his  steps  north — his  line  of 
progress  cutting  the  Yadkin  and  Dan.  To  place  a  deep  river  be- 
tween two  armies,  effectually  separates  them  for  some  time,  while 
a  retreating  Rrrov  Jbetween  one  and  a  powerful  adversary,  is  almost 
sore  to  be  ruined.  Therefore,  the  great  effbrt  of  Cornwallis  was 
to  overtake  his  weak  enemy  somewhere  between  the  rivers,  while 
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the  latter  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  a  deep  stream  dividing^ 
him  and  his  foe.  Greene  was  now  across  the  Catawba,  which, 
swollen  by  the  recent  rains,  prevented  Comwallis  from  crossing. 
But  at  length  it  began  to  subside,  and  the  latter  determined,  by 
a  night  march  to  a  private  ford  near  Salisbury,  to  deceive  his  an- 
tagonist, and  cross  without  opposition.  But  Greene  had  been 
on  the  alert,  and  stationed  a  body  of  militia  there  to  dispute  the 
passage.  At  day  break  the  British  column  was  seen  silently  ap- 
proaching the  river.  A  deep  hush  was  on  every  thing,  broken 
only  by  the  roar  of  the  swollen  waters,  and  not  a  living  thing 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  shore.  Twilight  still  rested  on  the  forest, 
and  the  turbid  foam-covered  stream  looked  doubly  appalling  in 
the  gloom.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  the  British  com- 
mander, as  he  reined  up  his  steed  on  the  slippery  banks,  looked  long 
and  anxiously  on  the  farther  side.  There  all  was  wild  and  si- 
lent ;  but  faint  flashes  of  the  American  fires,  in  the  woods,  told 
too  well  that  he  had  been  forestalled.  Still,  the  order  to  advance 
was  given,  and  the  column  boldly  entered  the  channel.  With 
muskets  poised  above  their  heads  to  keep  them  dry,  and  leaning 
against  each  other  to  steady  their  slippery  footing,  the  grenadiers 
pushed  forward.  As  they  advanced  the  water  deepened,  until  it 
flowed  in  a  strong,  swift  current,  up  to  their  waists.  The  cavalry 
went  plunging  through,  but  the  rapid  stream  bore  many  of  them, 
both  horses  and  riders,  downward  in  the  darkness.  The  head  of 
the  column  had  already  reached  the  centre  of  the  river,  when  the 
voices  of  the  sentinels  rung  through  the  darkness,  and  the  next 
moment  their  guns  flashed  through  the  storm.  The  Americans, 
five  hundred  in  number,  immediately  poured  in  a  destructive  vol- 
ley, but  the  British  troops  pressed  steadily  forward.  Soldier  after 
soldier  rolled  over  in  the  flood,  and  Comwallis*  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him ;  but  the  noble  animal,  with  a  desperate  effort,  carried  his 
rider  to  the  bank  before  he  fell.  The  intrepid  troops  at  length 
reached  the  shore,  and  routed  the  militia.  Comwallis  was  now 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  his  antagonist,  and  prepared  to 
follow  up  his  advantage  with  vigor.  But  the  latter  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the  Catawba,  than  he  ordered  the 
retreat  to  the  Yadkin.  Through  the  drenching  rain  and  deep  mud, 
scarcely  halting  to  eat  or  rest,  the  ragged  troops  dragged  their 
weary  way,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  the  river  and  commen- 
ced crossing.  In  the  meantime,  the  recent  rains  had  swollen  this 
river  also,  so  that  by  the  time  Greene  had  safely  eflected  the  pas- 
sage,  the  current  was  foaming  by  on  a  level  with  its  banks.  He 
had  urged  every  thing  forward  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  at  mid* 
night,  just  as  the  last  of  the  rear  guard  were  embarking  they  were  sa- 
luted with  a  volley  from  the  advanced  guard  of  the  British.  When 
the  morning  light  broke  over  the  scene,  there  lay  the  two  armies 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  blessed  Yadkin  surging  and  roar* 
ing  in  threatening  accents  between,  as  if  on  purpose  to  daunt  the 
invaders  from  its  bosom.  Stung  into  madness  at  this  second  es- 
cape of  their  enemy,  the  English  lined  the  shore  with  artillery, 
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and  opened  a  fierce  cannonade  on  the  American  camp.  But  the 
army,  protected  by  an  elevated  ridge,  rested  quietly  and  safely  be- 
hind  it.  In  a  little  cabin,  just  showing  its  roof  above  the  rocks, 
Greene  took  up  his  quarters,  and  while  his  troops  were  reposing, 
commenced  writing  his  despatches.  The  enemy  suspecting  the 
American  general  had  established  himself  there,  directed  his  ar« 
tillery  upon  it,  and  soon  the  rocks  rung  with  the  balls  that  smoked 
and  bounded  from  their  sides.  It  was  not  long  before  the  roof  of 
the  cabin  was  struck,  and  ihe  shingles  and  clapboards  began  to 
fly  about  in  eVery  direction — but  the  stem  warrior  within  never 
once  looked  up,  and  wrote  on  as  calmly  as  if  in  his  peaceful  home. 

Four  days  the  British  general  tarried  on  the  shores  of  the  Yad- 
kin, and  then,  as  the  waters  subsided,  again  put  his  army  in  mo- 
tion. Moving  lower  down  the  river,  he  crossed  over,  and  started 
anew  after  his  adversary.  But  the  latter,  ever  vigilant,  was  al- 
ready on  his  march  for  Guilford,  wliere  he  resolved  to  make  a 
stand,  and  strike  this  bold  Briton  to  the  heart.  But  on  reaching 
Guilford,  he  learned,  to  his  dismay,  that  the  reinforcements  prom* 
ised  him  had  not  arrived.  The  English  army  was  nearly  double 
that  of  his  own,  and  all  well-tried,  disciplined  soldiers;  and  he 
knew  it  would  be  madness  to  give  battle  on  such  disadvantageous 
terms.  There  was,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  retreat,  and  this 
had  now  become  a  difficult  matter.  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
sustain  himself  at  Guilford,  he  had  suffered  his  enemy  to  approach 
so  near,  and  block  him  in  so  efllectually,  that  there  was  but  one 
possible  way  of  escape.  Comwallis  at  last  deemed  his  prey  se- 
cure* 

On  the  10th  of  February,  this  battle  of  manceuvres  again  com- 
menced, and  the  two  armies,  now  only  twenty-five  miles  apart, 
stretched  forward.  Comwallis  supposed  his  adversary  would 
make  for  the  upper  fords  of  the  Dan,  as  there  was  nothing  but  fer- 
ries below,  and  hence  put  his  army  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
crush  him  at  once;  but  Greene  quietly  withdrew  towards  the 
Lower  Dan,  where  he  ordered  boats  to  be  congregated,  in  which 
he  could  transport  his  troops  over.  His  object  in  this  was  two- 
fold ;  first,  to  place  a  deep  instead  of  a  fordable  river  between  him 
and  his  formidable  adversary,  and  secondly,  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
eflTect  a  junction  with  the  reinforcements  he  expected  from  Vir- 
ginia. Discovering  at  once  the  error  under  which  Comwallis 
labored,  he  added  to  it  by  sending  a  large  detachment  to  manoeu- 
vre in  front,  as  if  the  upper  fords  were  indeed  the  object  of  his  ef- 
forts. Col.  Williams  commanded  this  chosen  body  of  men,  and 
marched  boldly  against  the  eniire  English  army.  The  British 
commander,  thinking  it  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans, 
began  hastily  to  contract  his  lines,  and  make  preparations  for  a 
fierce  resistance.  This  detained  his  march,  and  allowed  Greene 
to  get  a  start,  without  which  he  must  inevitably  have  been  lost. 
The  English  were  without  baggage ;  indeed,  the  whole  army  had 
been  converted  into  light  infantry,  which  enabled  it  to  move  with 
roach  more  alacrity  than  that  of  the  Americans.     It  was  now  the 
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dead  of  winter — the  roads  of  to-day  were  filled  deep  with  mud,  and 
to-morrow  frozen  hard,  presenting  a  mass  of  rugged  points  to  the 
soldieis'  feet,  through  which  or  over  which  they  were  compell- 
ed to  drag  themselves,  urged  on  hy  the  fear  of  destruction.  In 
the  meantime  Comwallis,  apprised  of  his  error,  hegan  the  pursuit 
in  good  earnest.  But  that  gallant  rear-guard  of  Williams  kept  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  slowly  retreating,  but  still  present— ever 
bending  like  a  brow  of  wrath  on  the  advancing  enemy.  The 
fate  of  the  American  army  rested  on  its  firmness  and  skill,  and 
every  officer  in  it  seemed  to  feel  the  immense  trust  committed  to 
his  care.  There  were  Lee's  gallant  legion,  and  Washington's 
heavy  mounted,  desperate  horsemen,  heroes  every  one.  Vigilant, 
untiring,  brave,  they  hovered  with  such  a  threatening  aspect  around 
the  advancing  columns,  that  they  were  compelled  to  march  in  close 
order  to  prevent  an  attack.  The  least  negligence,  tbe  least  over- 
sight, and  the  blow  would  fall  like  lightning.  Never  did  a  rear* 
guard  behave  more  gallantly.  The  men  were  allowed  only  three 
hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  but  one  meal  a  day.  By 
starting  and  pushing  forward  three  hours  before  daylight,  they 
were  enabled  to  get  a  breakfast,  and  this  was  the  last  repast  till 
next  morning.  Yet  the  brave  fellows  bore  all  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  and  night  after  night,  and  day  after  day,  presented  the  same 
determined  front  to  the  enemy.  Comwallis,  believing  fur  a 
while  that  he  had  the  whole  American  force  in  front,  rejoiced  in 
its  proximity,  knowing  that  when  it  reached  the  river  it  must  per- 
ish— then  Virginia  would  lie  open  to  his  victorious  arms,  and  the 
whole  South  be  prostrate.  But  when  he  at  length  discovered  his 
mistake,  he  strained  forward  with  desperate  efforts. 

In  the  meanwhile,  that  fleeing  army  presented  a  most  heart-ren- 
ding spectacle.  Half  clad,  and  many  of  them  barefoot,  with  only 
one  blanket  for  every  four  men,  they  toiled  through  the  mire,  or 
left  their  blood  on  the  frozen  ground — pressing  on  through  the  win- 
try storm  and  cold  winds  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  life.  At 
night  when  they  snatched  a  few  moments'  repose,  three  soldiers 
would  stretch  themselves  on  the  damp  ground  under  one  blanket, 
and  the  fourth  keep  watch :  and  happy  were  those  who  had  even 
this  scanty  covering.  Over  hills,  through  forests,  across  streams, 
they  held  their  anxious  way,  drenched  by  the  rains,  and  chilled  by 
the  water  through  which  they  waded — and,  unprotected  and  uncov- 
ered, were  compelled  to  dry  their  clothes  by  the  heat  of  their  own 
bodies.  Greene  saw  their  distress  with  bitter  grief,  but  it  could 
not  be  helped — his  cheering  words  and  bright  example  were  all 
he  could  give  them.  Now  hurrying  along  his  exhausted  columns, 
and  now  anxiously  listening  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
guns  in  the  distance,  he  became  a  prey  to  the  most  wasting  anxie- 
ty. From  the  time  he  had  set  out  for  the  camp  of  Morgan,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  he  had  not  taken  off  his  clothes;  while 
not  an  officer  in  the  army  was  earlier  in  the  saddle,  or  later  out  of 
it,  than  he.  But  undismayed — his  strong  soul  fully  resolved  vet 
to  conquer — he  surveyed  with  a  calm,  stern  eye,  the  dangers  that 
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thickened  around  him.  Should  the  rear-guard  fail,  nothing  but  a 
miracle  could  save  him — but  it  should  710^  fail.  Every  deep-laid 
plan  was  thwarted,  every  surprise  disconcerted,  and  every  sudden 
movement  to  crush  it  eluded  by  its  tireless,  sleepless  leaders. — 
Often  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  the  excited 
soldiers  wished  to  return  the  tire;  but  the  stem  orders  to  desist 
were  obeyed,  and  the  two  tired  armies  toiled  on.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful race  for  life,  and  right  nobly  was  it  run. 

At  length  the  main  army  arrived  within  forty  miles  of  the  ferry 
boats  which  were  to  place  a  deep  river  between  them  and  the  foe, 
and  hope  quickened  every  step.  All  night  long  they  swept  onward 
through  the  gloom,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  another  day  would 
place  the  object  for  which  they  struggled  within  th^ir  grasp.  On 
that  same  cold  and  slippery  night  the  noble  rear-guard,  slowly 
retreating,  suddenly  saw,  at  twelve  o'clock,  watch-fires  blazinff 
in  the  distance.  There  then  lay  the  army,  for  which  they  had 
struggled  so  nobly  and  suffered  so  much,  overtaken  at  last,  and 
sure  to  fall.  In  this  fearful  crisis,  that  gallant  band  paused  and  held 
a  short  consultation ;  and  then  resolved,  with  one  accord,  to  throw 
themselves  in  an  overwhelming  charge  on  the  English  army,  and 
rolling  it*  back  on  itself,  by  a  sacrifice  as  great  as  it  was  glorious, 
secure  a  few  more  hours  of  safety  to  those  they  were  protecting. 
This  noble  devotion  was  spared  such  a  trial ;  the  fires  were  indeed 
those  kindled  by  Greene's  soldiers,  but  the  tired  columns  had  depart- 
ed, and  staggering  from  want  of  repose  and  food,  were  now 
stretching  forward  through  the  midnight,  miles  in  advance.  Com- 
wallis,  when  he  arrived  at  the  smouldering  camp-fires,  believed 
himself  almost  up  with  Greene,  and  allowing  his  troops  but  a  few 
moments'  repose,  marched  all  night  long.  In  the  morning  his 
van  was  close  upon  the  rear  of  that  firm  guard.  Now  came  the 
last  prodigious  effort  of  the  British  commander — that  rear  guard 
must  fyi,  and  with  it,  Greene,  or  all  his  labor  and  sacrifice  would 
be  in  vain.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dan  he  had  resolved  to  bur}*  the 
American  army,  and  if  human  effort  and  human  energy  could 
eflfect  it,  it  should  be  done.  His  steady  columns  closed  more 
threateningly  and  rapidly  on  the  guard,  pushing  it  fiercely  before 
them,  and  scorning  all  meaner  success,  pressed  forward  for  the 
greater  prize.  Still  Lee's  intrepid  legion,  and  Washington's  fear- 
less horsemen,  hung  black  and  wrathful  around  their  path,  striv- 
ing desperately,  but  in  vain,  to  check  their  rapid  advance.  On, 
on,  like  racers  approaching  the  goal,  they  swept  over  the  open 
country,  driving  every  thing  before  them. 

But  at  noon  a  single  horseman  was  seen  coming,  in  a  swift  gal- 
lop, up  the  road  along  which  Greene  had  lately  passed.  Every  eye 
watched  him  as  he  approached,  and  as  he  reined  his  panting 
steed  up  beside  the  officer  of  that  exhausted,  but  still  resolute 
band,  and  exclaimed,  "  The  army  is  aoer  the  m^r,"  a  loud  huzza 
rent  the  air. 

The  main  portion  of  the  guard  was  now  hastily  dispatched  by 
the  shortest  route  to  the  ferry,  while  Lee  still  hovered  with  his 
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legioD  in  front  of  Comwallis.  As  the  former  approached  the  river, 
they  saw  Greene,  wan  and  haggard,  standing  on  the  shore,  and 
gazing  anxiously  up  the  road  by  which  they  were  expected  to 
appear.  His  army  was  over,  but  he  had  remained  behind  to  learn 
the  fate  of  that  noble  guard,  and  if  necessary,  to  fly  to  its  relief. 
His  eye  lightened  with  exultation,  as  he  saw  the  column  rush 
orward  to  the  river  with  shouts  which  were  echoed  in  deafening^ 
accents  from  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  troops 
were  crowded  with  the  utmost  dispatch  into  the  boats  and  hast- 
ened over.  Scarcely  were  they  safely  landed,  before  the  banks 
shook  beneath  the  hurried,  heavy  tramp  of  Lee's  legion,  as  it  came 
thundering  on  towards  the  ferry.  The  next  moment  the  shores 
rung  with  the  clatter  of  armor,  as  those  bold  riders  dismount- 
ed,  and  leaped  into  the  boats  ready  to  receive  them.  The  horses 
were  pushed  into  the  water  after  them,  and  the  black  mass 
disappeared  in  the  gloom.  In  a  few  moments  lights  dancing 
along  the  farther  shore,  told  of  their  safe  arrival,  and  a  shout  that 
made  the  welkin  ring  went  up  from  the  American  camp.  Lee 
was  the  last  man  that  embarked ;  he  would  not  stir  till  his  brave 
dragoons  were  all  safe ;  and  as  the  boat  that  bore  him  touched 
the  shore,  the  tread  of  the  British  van  echoed  along  the  banks  he 
had  just  left.  The  pursuing  columns  closed  rapidly  in  towards  the 
river,  but  the  prey  they  thought  within  their  grasp  had  escaped. 
Not  a  boat  was  left  behind,  and  Comwallis  saw  with  the  keenest 
anguish,  a  deep  broad  river  rolling  between  him  and  his  foe.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment :  his  baggage  had  all  been  destroyed 
in  vain,  and  this  terrible  march  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
made,  only  to  be  retraced. 

But  no  pen  can  describe  the  joy  and  exultation  that  reigned  in 
the  American  camp  that  night.  The  army  received  that  gallant 
rear  guard  with  open  arms,  and  hailed  them  as  their  deliverers. 
Forgot  was  all — their  lacerated  feet,  and  stiflfened  limbs,  and  emp- 
ty stomachs  and  scanty  clothing-^and  even  the  wintry  wind  swept 
by  unheeded  in  the  joy  of  their  escape.  Together  they  sat  down 
and  recounted  their  toils,  and  asked,  each  of  the  other,  his  perils 
and  hardships  by  the  way.  Laughter,  and  mirth,  and  songs,  and 
all  the  reckless  gaiety  of  a  camp  from  which  restraint  is  taken, 
made  the  shores  echo.  But  it  was  with  sterner  pleasure  Greene 
contemplated  his  escape ;  and  as  he  looked  on  the  majestic  river, 
rolling  its  broad,  deep  current  onward  in  the  star-light,  a  mountain 
seemed  to  lift  from  his  heart.  He  listened  to  the  boisterous  mirth 
about  him,  only  to  rejoice  that  so  many  brave  fellows  had  been 
snatched  from  the  enemy ;  then  turned  to  his  tent  to  ponder  on 
his  position,  and  resolve  what  next  to  do. 

Thus  ended  this  e;lorlous  retreat.  It  had  been  conducted  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  a  country  not  furnishing  a 
single  defile  in  which  a  stand  could  be  made.  Three  large  rivers 
had  been  crossed,  forests  traversed — and  through  rain  and  mud,  and 
over  frost  and  ice,  Greene  had  fled  for  twenty  days,  baling 
every  attempt  of  his  more  powerful  antagonist  to  force  bim  to  a 
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decisive  action.  For  the  skill  in  which  it  was  planned,  the  resolu- 
tion and  energy  with  which  it  was  carrried  through,  and  the  dis- 
tance traversed,  it  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  and 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  feats  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  It  covered  Greene  .with  more  glory  than  a  victory 
could  have  done,  and  stamped  him  at  once  the  great  commander. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

PROLOGTTE. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  either  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  to  describe,  by  a  series  of  pictures,  the 
manners,  fashions  and  every-day  life  of  Rome  durinfi^  the  classical 
era  of  her  history.    Books  of  antiquities  or  archaBoIogy  are,  as  a 

feneral  thing,  a  confused  medley  of  isolated  items.  Alphabetical 
ictionaries  are  worse,  because  in  them  the  same  faults  are  com- 
mitted systematically.  Annotations  are  the  hay  and  stubble  of 
classical  learning ;  elaborately  dry.  '*  Excursions,"  (as  they  are 
called,)  are  rambling  enough  perhaps,  but  the  reader  feels  that, 
however  beautiful  the  subject  through  which  he  is  wandering  may 
be,  he  has  a  pedant  and  a  bore  at  his  side.  The  novelist  is  some- 
times attacked  with  a  learned  fever,  and  locates  his  scene  in  the 
court  of  Augustus  or  Nero ;  but  his  sketches  of  Roman  manners  are 
always  extravagant,  or  incorrect,  or  superficial,  or  merely  fanciful. 
Yet  through  such  channels  as  these  must  we  gather  all  our  infor- 
mation concerning  the  most  wonderful  social  life,  that  was  ever 
known  in  the  wodd.  Scholars,  perhaps,  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  this.  They  have  Virgil,  Catullus,  Terence,  Plautus,  Pliny 
and  Martial  for  guide-books  and  can  go  to  Rome  any  day.  But 
common  readers  suffer  for  this  deficiency  in  our  literature.  So 
general  is  ignorance  upon  the  topics  before  alluded  to,  that  a  plain 
story,  setting  forth  the  daily  routine  of  Roman  habits  and  manners, 
would,  it  is  very  likely,  be  greeted  with  strong  surprise,  if  not  with 
flat  incredulity  on  the  part  of  most  readers. 

The  present  uses  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Rome  appear  to 
be  threefold :  first,  to  form  the  staple  of  rhetorical  illustrations  to 
historians,  the  orators  of  ffreat  civic  '*  occasions,"  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  debaters:  secondly,  to  furnish  silken  tourists  with  themes 
for  rhapsodies  in  prose,  whenever  they  come  within  range  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  or  Trajan's  pillar;  thirdly,  to  supply  school  boys 
and  college  students  with  valuable  text-books.  By  this  barbarous 
method  it  has  become  generally  understood,  that  Rome  was  the 
genuine  refiex  of  Daniel's  vision  of  the  fourth  beast,  with  its  iron 
teeth  and  feet  that  crushed  the  nations — the  centre  of  a  rude,  war^ 
like  monarchy:  that  Rome  was  also  well-stocked  with  fine  build^ 
iDgs  of  the  Grrecian  order,  wh9se  ruins  still  remain ;  and  finally 
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that  she  was  the  nurse  of  various  great  orators,  poets  and  histori- 
ans. But  in  addition  to  these  thoroughly  established  facts,  the 
attentive  student  may  learn  that  the  evidences  of  civilization,  ele- 
gance and  refinement,  which  marked  the  interior  life  of  Old  Rome, 
are  such  as  might  properly  make  us  blush — not  perhaps  for  the  at- 
tainments of  modern  society,  but  for  our  over-estimation  of  our 
own  progress. 

Rome  was  not  the  City  of  Empire  for  nothing.     The  glowing 
eulogy  of  Martial — 

Rome,  the  Goddess  of  the  World, 
Mistress  of  the  nations  reckoned, 
Has  no  equal  and  no  second — 

was  not  applied  merely  because  a  circle  drawn  in  the  sand  by  one 
of  her  victorious  generals  around  a  remote  people  united  them  in 
firm  allegiance  to  an  empire,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  saw 
nothing,  conceived  nothing.  Her  conquests  extended  farther. — 
The  city  was  a  great  temple  of  trophies.  Besides  the  sacred 
shields,  the  embroidered  flags,  the  coat  of  mail  torn  from  the  hos- 
tile chieftain,  the  trappings  of  horses,  the  buckles  and  spears 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  her  pagan  edifices,  she  exhibited  the 
spoils  of  her  tributaries  in  the  household  luxury  and  elegance 
which  abounded  through  her  private  dwellings:  the  harvest  of  a 
commerce  planted  by  the  sword. 

The  Roman  knight  at  morning  threw  off  his  coverlet  wrought 
with  needle  work  at  Babylon,  and  raised  the  tapestry  of  Tyre  which 
hung  before  the  entrance  of  his  chamber.  He  entered  his  bath- 
room, the  walls  of  which  glistened  with  the  marble  of  Alexandria 
beautifully  adorned  with  Numidian  carvings.  He  ascended  to 
his  dining-room,  furnished  with  Grecian  statuary  and  pictures,  sunk 
upon  his  Persian  couch,  and.  instead  of  sitting  at  table  like  his 
sturdy  ancestors,  reclined  after  the  fashion  of  the  conquered  East. 
He  wrote  his  letters  upon  paper  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies,  and  read  from  parchment  manufactured  at  Pergamus. 
He  anointed  himself  with  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  the  Happy.  The 
iron  of  Spain  served  him  for  weapons.  His  dice  were  made  from 
the  ivory  of  India.  He  won  his  races  with  the  horses  of  Epirus. 
Around  the  neck  of  his  wife  hungf  pearls  from  the  German  Ocean. 
His  funeral  litter  was  borne  by  slaves  from  beyond  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  his  lifeless  remains  turned  to  dust  in  a  tomh  of  porphvry, 
quarried  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean.  All  this  display  could  be 
made  at  Rome,  and  3'et  no  item  be  borrowed  from  a  nation  which 
did  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  name.  Mag- 
nificence, which  had  so  vast  a  treasury  of  supply,  can  hardly  be 
estimated,  and  of  course  not  justly  described.  It  is  however  but 
fair  that  such  facts  should  excite  curiosity,  and  induce  us  to  try  to 
lift  the  curtain  which  hides  the  interior  of  Roman  civilization. 

If  the  reader  will  have  patience  to  follow  us  in  the  masquer- 
ade, through  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  conduct  him,  he  may  en- 
counter many  objects  new  and  strange.  But  he  should  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  whole  series  b  rather  intended  to  remind  scholars 
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what  ought  to  be  done,  than  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  may  be 
done. 

It  is  our  intention  to  write  for  English  readers ;  including  those 
whose  virgin  minds  are  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages.  To  accomplish  this,  all  Latin  words  will  be  carefully 
excluded :  at  least  as  nearly  all  as  possible. 

The  subjects  will  be  selected  at  random:  yet  it  is  likely  that 
every  subject  will  involve  more  or  fewer  general  statements  with 
regard  to  Roman  life  and  manners. 

No  fanciful  pictures  will  be  drawn.  Every  statement  will  be 
founded  on  fact.  If  in  grmiping,  (in  order  to  give  more  vivacitv 
to  the  sketches,)  probability  is  consulted  instead  of  actual  knowf- 
edge,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  details  are  accurate,  although 
their  connection  may  be  conjectural.  This  will  not  afiect  the  just- 
ness of  the  representation,  in  relation  to  the  general  subject  of  Ro* 
man  Interior  Life. 

L 

A   ROMAN  BOOK. 

We  must  suppose,  friendly  reader,  that,  by  some  wonderful  ne* 
cromancy,  Rome,  as  she  was  under  her  Emperors,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  rest  of  the  world  still  holds 
on  its  daily  routine,  undisiturbed  by  our  classic  dream.  In  this 
manner  we  shall  be  enabled  to  feel  the  contrasts  and  resemblances 
of  ancient  and  modem  civilization. 

Remember,  we  are  now  in  Rome. 

Shall  we  visit  a  bookstore  ?  There  are  several  grouped  togeth- 
er, forming  a  Bookseller's  Row,  in  the  street  called  Argiletum. 
You  will  hardly  find  another  book-market  any  where  else  in  Rome. 
In  this  street  you  will  observe  the  temples  and  statues  of  Ver- 
tumnus  and  Janus,  the  gods  of  merchandise.  Between  the  two 
and  in  the  finest  part  of  the  market-place,  (from  which  circum- 
stance you  can  infer  the  rank  and  importance  which  the  trade  holds 
in  Rome,)  is  the  piazza  of  the  brothers  Sosius.  Sosii  they  are 
called — the  brothers  Harper  of  the  ancient  craft.  By  the  way, 
they  are  Horace's  booksellers,  and  have  sold  many  a  copy  of  those 
vivacious  sketches  of  human  nature,  full  of  pointedness  and  ame- 
nity, which,  notwithstanding  their  strong  infusion  of  satire  and 
poetry,  he  has  modestly  published  under  the  name  of ''  discourses.*' 
Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  seems  to  have  no  particular  favorite 
among  the  book-sellers.  So  great  was  the  rush  for  his  volumea, 
when  they  first  appeared,  on  account  of  their  sparkling  wit  and 
close  personalities,  that  he  was  obliged  to  distribute  them  among 
various  tradesmen.  He  haa  advertised  in  different  epigrams,  at 
least  four,  of  whom  his  works  may  be  obtained.  Martial  never 
seema  to  have  an  appreciation  of  what  Ovid,  Horace  and  Vii^il, 
talked  80  prettily  about — immortality — ^but  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  pence  which  his  writings  ought  to  bring  him.    In  thia 
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latter  connection,  he  does  not  forget  to  make  frequent  mention  of 
his  booksellers.  One  of  them  is  located  opposite  the  market-place 
of  Cssar.  He  was  once  a  slave,  I  believe,  and  his  name  is  At- 
rectus.  The  street,  you  will  observe,  is  full  of  booksellers,  private 
residences,  temples  of  the  deities,  tailors  and  shoemakers.  The 
house  of  Cicero's  brother  Quintus,  is  situated  in  some  part  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  remember  one  of  Martial's  epigrams,  into  which  he 
introduces  Atrectus.  It  contains  some  useful  hints  on  book-bor- 
rowing, and  I  will  repeat  it. 

Every  day  Lupercas  meets  me, 

Takes  my  band  and  thus  he  greets  me; 

*'  Martial,  it  would  give  me  joy, 

Could  I  only  send  a  boy 

All  your  Eiiisrams  to  borrow: 

['li  return  them  on  the  morrow," 

Pray,  Lupercus,  spare  the  lad: 

Really,  U  woald  be  quite  too  bad, 

Should  you  send  him  all  the  way 

Up  to  Pirus,  where  I  alay. 

After  this  fatiguing  ramble 

Through  three  stories  he  must  scramble, 

O'er  three  tedious  pairs  of  stairs — 

Think  of  it! — three  tedious  pairs. 

It  can  be  much  nearer  got; 

V\\  direct  you  to  the  spot. 

Arsiietum  is  a  street, 

Where  we  very  often  meet. 

Opposite  to  Cesar's  iorum 

Yoa  will  find  a  handsome  storeroom  : 

Every  post  is  written  o'er 

With  a  catalogue  of  more 

Poets,  than  you  ever  deemed 

In  the  Maces'  temples  dreamed. 

When  yoQ  reach  this  little  shop, 

Kept  by  one  Atrectus — stop  ! 

Ask  for  me;  he  will  himself 

Take  it  from  the  second  shelf, 

Hound  in  purple,  and  the  cover 

With  a  pumice  poliahed  over; 

Sold  for  five-pence — moderate,  quite. 

*'  I'm  not  worth  it !" — Zounds,  you  are  right! 

Shall  we  enter  the  book-store  of  Atrectus?  As  Martial  has 
warned  us,  all  the  poets  are  advertised  on  the  door-posts.  We 
ascend  one  pair  of  stairs  or  steps  to  reach  the  apartment.  The 
room  is  filled  from  ceiling  to  floor  with  book-shelves,  some  of 
which  evidently  contain  choice  works,  being  fitted  with  doors  and 
ornamented  with  in]a3*ings  of  glass.  The  shelves  are  numbered 
and  subdivided  into  what  the  Komans  prettily  call  *'  nests."  The 
bi>oks  resemble  leather  cases,  of  gorgeous  colors  stamped  with  flar- 
ing titles  and  ornamented  with  ivory,  ebony  and  citron  wood  clasps. 
You  exclaim  at  once,  they  are  rollsj  not  volumes.  Think 
for  a  moment ;  what  is  a  volumen  or  volimie  but  a  roll  ?  Hither, 
the  last  popular  work  of  the  season  is  brought,  not  by  hundreds 
of  copies  to  satisfy  large  '*  orders,"  but  one  by  one,  as  fast  as 
the  copyists  can  multiply  them. 
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Would  3'oa  like  to  buy?  Remember  that  the  Roman  trader 
operates  entirely  on  the  one-price  system,  and  an  attempt  to  dicker 
will  only  provoke  surprise.  You  may  wonder  a  little  at  the  for- 
mality required  to  clinch  a  bargain ;  but  the  Roman  law  requires, 
in  order  to  complete  a  contract,  that  the  seller  should  announce  his 
willingness  to  sell  and  that  you  should  express  a  readiness  to  buy. 
You  can  get  credit,  if  you  choose,  and  the  debt  will  be  charged  on 
the  books  of  that  public  accountant,  who  keeps  a  mone3'-table  in  a 
portico  not  far  ofT.  But  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  paying  on 
the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  month.  Roman  creditors  rarely  grant 
**"  extensions."  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  Horace  calls  the  first  day 
of  the  month  a  melancholy  season,  and  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  **  fleet," 
because  it  recurs  so  often  with  its  sad  account  of  debts  contracted 
and  unpaid.  Books,  as  an  article  of  merchandise,  are  certainly 
cheap.  MartiaPs  book  of  three  hundred  epigrams — which  he  calfs 
small  because  it  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand ! — is  sold  for 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  cents  of  American  currency,  although  every 
line  and  letter  is  the  work  of  a  copyist ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  binding  in  purple  parchment.  It  is  really  to  be  regretted,  that  I 
cannot  inform  you  how  many  editions  of  popular  works  have  been 
sold.    It  cannot  even  be  conjectured. 

Perhaps  you  are  curious  to  know  where  books  are  made.  You 
must  not  confound  things ;  you  are  now  in  a  tahema  or  store,  not 
in  an  offieina  or  work-shop.  By  the  way,  there  are  no  factories 
full  of  operatives  in  Rome.  A  \v>rk-shop  usually  contains  one  aiv 
tisan,  who,  as  no  systematical  division  of  labor  is  in  vogue,  under- 
takes all  branches  of  his  business.  Unfortunately  for  your  curios* 
ity,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  book-bindery  or  shop  for  the  man- 
ufacture  of  books  in  the  city.  The  successful  author  keeps  slaves, 
whose  peculiar  occupation  it  is  to  transcribe  and  '*  bind"  copies  of 
his  works.  (The  mode  of  binding  will  be  explained  hereafter.) 
In  fact,  the  author  has  the  sole  risk  of  publication,  when  he  issues 
his  volume;  not  a  very  startling  risk  it  h  true,  as  one  copy  makes 
an  edition.  To  be  sure,  I  haye  read  somewhere,  that,  when  Pliny 
the  Elder  was  in  Spain,  he  was  offered  about  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  for  his  '^  common-place  books" — probably  a  desultory  col- 
lection of  facts  by  that  miracle  of  learning.  This  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumes,  but  was 
not  as  large  at  the  time  of  the  offer.  For  what  purpose  the  work 
was  wanted  by  the  would-be  purchaser,  can  only  be  conjectured. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  his  design  was  to  obtain  the  priv- 
ilege of  publication.  If  this  was  his  object,  he  must  have  expect- 
ed, in  order  to  reap  any  advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  work  at 
the  cheap  rate  for  which  books  are  sold  at  Rome,  to  have  disposed 
of  several  thousand  copies  !  It  is  very  confidently  stated  that  the 
first  copy-right  was  granted  in  Yenice  in  1469.  Roman  honor, 
however,  is  as  good  a  safeguard  against  abuses  of*  an  author's 
right,  as  a  statute.  When  a  woik  passes  the  confines  of  Italy,  it 
is  not  so  safe.  Copies  are  multiplied  by  other  hands  than  those 
of  the  author's  slaves.    If  England  will  but  look  minutely  into  her 
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own  history,  she  may  think  it  modest  to  cease  her  clamors  for  an 
International  copy-right  law,  to  protect  the  rights  of  British  authors 
in  foreign  countries.     Hear  what  Martial  says: 

'Tis  not  alone  Rome's  listless  crowd 

Who  relish  Martial's  sparkling  grace, 
Bat  where  oar  eagles,  fierce  and  proad, 

Shine  in  the  frosty  air  of  Thracej 
The  rou^h  centurion,  turning  o'er 
My  pages,  daily  wears  them  more. 
Nay,  BaiTAiK  iingt  my  lineff  they  say, — 
Oar  Island  conquest,  far  away. 
And  yet  what  boots  it  7  thU  my  fnir$e 
Is  nom  Ike  belttr  ;  haply  worse^ 

It  is  natural  that  you  should  desire  to  investigate  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  book-making.  As  I  have  mingled  a  little  with  our 
favorite  Roman  authors,  perhaps  I  can  explain  the  process. 

The  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  have  his  compositions  polished  to 
the  last  degree,  first  writes  his  work  on  a  tablet  of  white  or  col- 
ored wax,  that  is,  a  board  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of.  this  ma- 
terial. This  is  done,  for  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  correc- 
tion. Some  use  a  coarse  sort  of  paper,  from  which  erasures  can 
be  made  without  leaving  the  material  too  thin.  But  wax  is  pref- 
erable, because  the  writer  can  proceed  faster,  according  to  Quin- 
tilian,  w^ho  estimates  that  considerable  time  is  consumed  by  fre- 
quently dipping  a  split  reed  into  ink,  as  is  necessary  when  paper  is 
used.  Instead  of  scratching  out  or  interlining  as  the  Roman  does 
who  uses  paper,  the  writer  merely  turns  his  iron  (not  steel)  pen 
upside  down  and  smoothes  the  wax,  where  the  mistake  is  made, 
with  the  broad  and  flat  end.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  waxen 
tablets  must  be  written  upon  slowly.  Some  of  the  trained  copy- 
ists can  keep  up  with  the  most  rapid  dictation.  Their  iron  pen 
is  called  a  stile. 

When  the  rough  manuscript  has  been  sufficiently  revised,  the 
book  manufacture  commences. 

Books  are  made  of  paper  or  parchment.*  You  cannot  of  course 
find  in  Rome  a  paper  factory,  where  the  whole  operation  of  mak- 
ing paper  can  be  observed.  Yet  there  are  work-shops  here  where 
it  is  polished,  dressed,  and  in  fact  made  over.  That  of  Fannius 
is  the  most  celebrated,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  its  location. 
The  plant  papyrus,  which  grows  in  the  stagnant  pools  of  Egypt  to 
the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  has  several  delicate  coats  of  bark.  These 
are  separated  into  as  thin  plates  as  possible  with  a  needle.  One 
membrane  is  then  spread  upon  a  table,  having  first  been  wet  with 
the  muddy  and  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile.  Another  is  then  laid 
across  it  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  two  ''grains"  represent  the 
warp  and  woof  of  a  web  of  cloth.    The  preparation  is  then  trim- 

'Our  word  V  parchment"  is  derived  from  "  pergamentum.'*  When  one  of 
the  Ptolemies  prohibited  the  exportation  of  papjrrns  from  Egypt,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy of  Enmenes,  king  of  Pergaiaat  and  a  rival  collector  of  magnificeni 
Hbrariet,  the  latter  invented  the  use  of  theep-skin  for  maDnscripts.  The  ikia 
thai  ased  was  called  "  pergamentnm,"  in  honor  of  the  country  of  the  inventor. 
Oar  "  veUam  '^  it  a  contraction  of  "  vetalinom/*  calf-skin. 
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med,  pat  under  a  press  and  dried  in  the  sun.  I  suppose  that  the 
paper  thus  made  may  be  called  **  hot-pressed." 

But  at  Rome  ne  v  processes  of  smoothing,  drying,  dressing^,  pu- 
rifying and  rendering  it  pliable  have  been  discovered,  and  carried 
to  various  degrees  of  perfection.  As  religion  or  superstition  has 
been  the  mother  of  all  that  is  most  elegant  in  art  or  beautiful  in 
literature — of  architecture,  statuary  and  poetry — so  it  happened 
that  the  best  paper  was  originally  made  and  used  solely  for  sacred 
volumes.  For  this  reason  it  was  called  **  sacred  service"  paper. 
But  the  use  of  fine  paper  gradually  became  more  general,  and  the 
best  quality  was  called,  after  Rome's  second  emperor,  the  "royal 
Augustan."  The  second  quality  was  called  from  the  queen  con- 
sort, *' Livia's  paper:"  just  as  other  countries  hiive  since  had 
'*  Prince  Albert's  own  foolscap"  and  *'  Victoria's  Imperial  Letter." 
But  times  and  emperors  change,  and  since  the  **  royal  Augustan," 
which  is  thin  and  likely  to  blot,  has  been  improved  into  a  more  un- 
exceptionable quality,  it  has  been  named  after  tlie  emperor  Claudi- 
us. But  this  is  not  the  only  method  of  christening  paper.  The 
skill  of  Fannius  in  the  manufacture  has  made  that  named  after  him 
celebrated  and  popular;  as  other  countries  have  their  "Hudson's" 
or  '*  Butler's  superfine."  Various  sorts  of  paper  are  named  from 
the  place  where  it  is  manufactured.  We  have  in  Rome,  not  the 
'*  Southwark  Mills,"  but  the  **  Amphitheatre  Paper,"  so  called 
from  the  district  of  Alexandria  where  it  is  made.  The  most  supe- 
rior paper  is  called  from  its  size,  "  Long-Skin,"  corresponding  per- 
haps to  **  folio-post"  rather  than  foolscap.  Some  sheeis  of  this  are 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  foot  broad.  It  is  highly  expensive 
and  was  used  by  Cicero  for  documents  of  extraordinary  value. 

The  instrument  used  in  Rome  for  writing  on  paper  is  a  reed, 
sharpened  into  the  shape  of  a  pen,  and  split  at  the  point.  This  is 
dipped  into  what  is  called  "  blacking ;"  also  called  sepia.  Sepia, 
you  remember,  is  the  naturalist's  name  for  the  cuttle-fish,  which, 
when  likely  to  be  caught,  envelops  itself  in  an  inky  mist  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  escapes,  like  Juno,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  cloud.  Some  have  been  wild  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  cuttle-fish  is  itself  used  for  ink  here  in  Rome,  but  this  is  a  vain 
tradition,  no  doubt. 

The  author's  mysterious  duties  are  now  all  performed  and  the 
book  has  been  passed  over  to  the  slaves,  who  have  copied  it.  Let 
us  observe  one  of  these  literary  servants,  whom  we  shall  find  in 
Martial's  third  story  room  at  rirus.  The  book  lies  in  scattered 
leaves  before  him.  (The  sheets  are  called  "  leaves"  because  leaves 
were  the  original  materials  for  writing.)  They  are  not  written  on 
both  sides,  as  the  voluminous  Pliny's  are  generally  filled.  This 
servant  is  called  a  "  paster"  or  "  gluer,"  and  there  is  a  monument 
existinfi^  in  one  of  the  Roman  cemeteries  to  the  "  paster"  of  Tibe- 
rius. He  first  sticks  the  leaves  together  with  glue,  making  one 
long  page  of  them.  Although  Roman  books  often  consist  of  se- 
veral volumes,  (Plinv's  Rhetoric  is  published  in  six,  while  all  the 
works  of  the  matchless  Homer  are  in  one !)  a  volume  rarelv  con* 
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sists  of  more  than  one  page,  and  a  page  is  never  composed  of  more 
than  twenty  leaves,  pasted  together.  Some  books  are,  it  is  true, 
divided  into  separate  leaves,  after  the  invention  of  Julius  Cssar — 
resembling  a  book  of  other  and  more  modem  nations.  But  these 
are  rarely  any  thing  more  than  memorandum  books  or  public  doc- 
uments.* The  prolixity  of  the  latter — a  fault  of  theirs  peculiar  to 
all  ages  and  countries — makes  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
bound  in  this  form.  The  memorandum  books,  which  nearly  all 
the  Romans  carry,  arc  a  set  of  ivory  or  box-wood  tablets  coated 
with  wax.  These  are  scratched  with  an  iron  pencil.  Observe 
yonder  young  knight  clasping  the  note-book,  which  his  servant  has 
just  handed  to  him,  to  his  breast.  It  contains  a  line  from  his  mis- 
tress.  The  Roman  lover,  instead  of  notes  written  with  a  crow- 
quill  on  perfumed  paper  and  in  a  neat  envelope,  scratches  on  his 
memorandum  book,  gives  it  to  his  messenger  and  receives  her  an- 
swer beneath  his  own  request  or  invitation.  Vows,  written  in  wax, 
can  be  little  better  than  those  in  sand.  By  the  way,  do  not  laugh 
at  that  iron  pencil  as  being  unromantic.  Let  yonder  Roman  lord- 
ling  be  attacked,  and  his  stilet  will  become  a  stiletto.  It  was 
with  a  stile  that  Julius  Caesar  parried  the  thrusts  of  ihe  regicide 
Cassius.  It  was  a  stile  which  the  indignant  Roman  hurled  at  his 
emperor  and  judge,  when  the  facile  Claudius  admitted  a  shameless 
woman  to  testify  against  him. 

After  the  leaves  are  stuck  together  in  one  long  leaf,  the  end  of 
the  latter  is  glued  to  a  wand  of  wood,  around  which  the  sheet  is 
rolled  up.  Then  the  covers  of  hide  or  parchment  ar?  fastened 
around  them.  These  are  polished,  not  like  paper  with  a  boar's 
tooth,  but  with  a  pumice-stone.  In  fact,  the  latter  process  seems 
merely  to  be  the  rubbing  or  scraping  off  of  the  hair  or  furze,  and 
is  not  always  performed.  These  covers  are  next  dyed  with  pur- 
ple— a  custom  not  confined  to  Rome. 

An  ivory  clasp,  called  a  **  navel,"  is  then  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  scroll ;  or,  if  there  are  two,  they  are  placed  near  to  the  ends. 
You  may  have  been  induced  heretofore  to  believe  that  these  orna- 
ments were  placed  on  the  ends  of  the  roller,  and  on  that  account 
called  **  horns."  Perhaps  you  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  what 
Tibullus  sings  in  his  elegy  to  his  book : 

**  Between  thy  covers  shine  thy  painted  horns." 

These  bosses  are  generally  of  ivory,  furnishing  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  rich  purple  of  the  cover. 

The  next  step  is  to  mark  on  the  side  the  title,  commonly  con- 
sisting merely  of  the  name  of  the  author,  in  vermilion  or  some  oth- 
er high  color.  Then  the  red  ribbons  are  tied,  one  to  each  cover: 
the  juice  of  cedar-wood  is  sprinkled  over  the  whole,  both  inside 
and  outside,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  book-moths  and  worms. 
The  work  is  done !    It  is  neatly  enveloped  in  "  merchant's  paper," 

*A  book  thus  bound  was  called  a  **  Codex,''  whence  comes  our  "  code." 

tThis  sentence  will  explain  the  origin  of  the  word  "  stibtto^''  which  the 
Jtaliau  originated,  and  which  we  have  adopted. 
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or  wrapping-paper,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  or  in  the  waste  leaf  of 
a  more  mortal  publication — a  custom  which  will  probably  prevail 
for  a  long  t4me  to  come — and  despatched  to  the  bookseller. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  Via  Sacra,  and  observe  among  the  crowd  who 
press  from  the  forum  over  its  flinty  pavement,  those  who  happen  to 
be  carrying  books.  We  may  learn  sorsething  from  them.  Here 
loiters  a  young  lad,  whose  rarely  cheap  education  costs  bat  a  cent 
and  half  a  year,  carrying  his  books  and  paper-slate  in  his  satchel, 
which  is  swung  over  his  left  shoulder  Near  this  child  of  inferior 
rank,  passes  another — a  young  scion  of  nobility — whose  books  are 
carried,  not  by  himself  in  a  satchel,  but  by  the  slave  who  treads  in 
his  lordly  footsteps,  and  has  a  box  under  his  arm.  This  person- 
age, with  the  two  narrow  stripes  of  purple  on  the  breast  of  his 
robe,  is  one  whose  prerogative  is  mighty  for  good  or  evil — a  tribune 
of  the  people.  He  is  carrying  a  huge  code  in  his  hands,  from 
which  he  will  soon  read  aloud  a  law  before  a  public  assembly.  In 
the  distance,  you  may  perceive  a  young  man  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  This  consists  of  several  leaves,  like  the  books  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  has  broken  the  waxen  seal  impressed  with  a  knightly 
ring,  snapped  the  thread  which  is  designed  to  betray  fraud,  and, 
as  he  approaches,  is  studying  the  postscript,  which  is  >vritten  in  a 
single  line  crosswise  on  the  margin.  That  fellow,  who  dashes  by 
so  furiously,  is  a  courier,  with  a  royal  order  in  bis  hand  for  relays 
of  horses.  It  consists  of  two  leaves  and  is  written  over  on  but  one 
side.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  specimen  of  the  *'  royal  letters  pat- 
ent." Such  orders  only  last  until  a  certain  time,  when  they  be- 
come outlawed.  Pliny  the  Younger,  once  made  use  of  one  of 
them  to  expedite  the  journey  of  his  wife  to  visit  a  bereaved  rela- 
tive, and  his  bold  act  was  approved  by  his  royal  master,  Trajan. 
Here  is  hastening  a  Roman  maiden,  with  a  book  in  the  folds  of 
her  dress.  Very  likely,  it  is  a  copy  of  Martial's  latest  book  of  epi- 
grams; for  he  assures  us  that  the  ladies  are  extravagantly  fond  of 
his  writings.  He  evidently  thinks,  that  the  beautiful  sex  are  fond 
of  scandal. 

Is  it  your  wish  to  see  a  Roman  librar}'  ?  Undoubtedly  you  are 
nware  of  that  remarkable  fact,  under  which  lurks  so  beautiful  a 
moral,  that  the  first  public  library  in  the  world  was  opened  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  at  Rome.  It  would  seem  that  Liberty  and 
the  Press  were  bom  to  be  united,  the  world  over.  Ovid,  in  his 
lamentation  over  the  various  details  of  wretchedness,  to  which  his 
exile  subjects  him,  mentions  his  longings  for  the  libraries  of  Rome, 
and  calls  this,  to  which  I  just  alluded. 

The  fane,  where  Liberty  was  first  enshrined'— 
The  first  asyhim  of  recorded  Mind. 

Shall  we  enter  the  library  in  the  Capitol  (not  at  Washington,) 
where  the  public  archives  are  to  be  obtained:  which,  by  the  way, 
constituted  Domitian's  sole  reading,  although  he  sent  to  Alexandria 
to  replace  the  miscellaneous  works  which  perished  i|i  the  confla* 
gration  of  the  old  Capitol  ?  Or  shall  we  seek  out  the  library  of 
Fauslus,  (not  the  friend  of  Mephistophiles,)  where  Cicero  once  fed- 
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himself  (to  use  his  own  expression )  with  books ;  or  to  that  of  Atti- 
cus,  where  this  true  Roman  gentleman  sat  under  his  bust  of  Aris- 
totle, perusing  the  works  of  his  literary  friends?  Or  would  you 
choose  that  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  at  his  Laurentine  villa,  through 
whose  windows  the  wintry  sun  streamed  during  its  whole  xlaily  cir- 
cuit ;  where  he  lay  listening  to  the  murmurs  and  the  roar  of  the 
sea,  or  poring  over  those  volumes  which  he  took  down  from  a 
closet  empanelled  in  the  wall,  and  were — ^as  he  most  wittily  said — 
books  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  re'vead?  We  might  visit  that  of 
Silius  Italicus,  crowded  with  statues  and  busts,  eminent  among 
which,  is  that  of  his  idol,  Virgil.  If  we  select  the  library  of  any 
man  of  wealth,  we  shall  find  elegant  book-cases  distributed  around 
the  room ;  exquisite  statues,  busts  and  pictures,  lining  the  walls ; 
the  doors  of  the  cases  inlaid  with  glass,  and  the  ceiling  glistening 
with  the  same  material.  The  shelves  are  of  cedar  and  ebony, 
filled  to  the  very  top  of  the  wall  with  volumes.  A  library  is  se- 
lected by  the  Roman  Dives  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  books, 
but  with  an  evident  partiality  for  gorgeous  bindings,  glaring  ti- 
tles, and  a  multitude  of  volumes — an  absurd  fancy  not  altogether 
Roman.  The  library  and  the  bath-room  stand  on  a  level,  as  ne- 
cessary ornaments  to  a  splendid  dwelling.  Books  are  bought  for 
the  same  purpose  as  Corinthian  vases  and  Greek  pictures ;  to  be 
the  furniture  of  a  supper-room  for  the  evening  party  in  Rome  is 
given  in  the  library.  Seneca,  in  rebuking  this  folly,  grows  so  ex- 
travagant as  to  declare  that  it  would  take  a  life-time  to  read  the 
titles  of  the  books  in  some  of  these  collections.  He  asks  the  rea- 
son of  this  profusion,  and  shrewdly  adds:  A  multitude  of  books 
oppresses  and  does  not  instruct  the  reader ;  it  is  better  to  devote 
yourself  to  a  few  books  than  to  ramble  through  marty.  He  could 
tolerate  the  literary  avarice  of  a  bookish  virtuoso,  but  disdained  the 
desecration  of  the  works  of  genius  to  be  the  machinery  of  foppery. 
He  says:  I  would  of  course  pardon  this  profusion,  if  it  sprung  from 
an  excessive  passion  for  study,  but  these  books  are  the  toys  of  ex- 
quisitism ;  and  the  works  of  men,  whom  their  genius  has  made 
sacred,  are  accumulated,  like  their  busts,  for  the  sake  of  display 
and  to  grace  our  walls. 

If  you  have  kindly  followed  me  thus  far,  curious  reader,  in  my 
desultory  saunterings  among  the  paper  shops,  book-stores  and  li- 
braries of  old  Rome,  perhaps  I  cannot  bid  you  "  au  revoir"  with  a 
better  word  of  parting,  than  by  reminding  you  of  a  beautiful  su- 
perstition, which  exists  here  in  this  pagan  city.  It  is  founded  on 
almost  Christian  sentiments,  which  I  trust  you  are  too  profound  to 
despise,  though  you  stand  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  wherein  Tra- 
jan was  but  lately  deliberating  concerning  the  best  method  of  "  pun- 
ishing'* the  followers  of  Christ.  It  is  passing  strange  that  such  a 
superstition  should  be  so  strongly  set  forth  by  Plautus,  a  dashing 
delineator  of  common  life,  who  revels  in  the  satire,  humor,  and 
broad  caricature  of  the  stage.  But  he  has  alluded  to  it  in  the  pro* 
logue  of  his  plans,  entitled  ''  The  Cable."  The  speaker  in  Arc- 
turuB,  who  is  explaining  his  own  prerogative  and  that  of  the  other 
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watchers  of  the  nightly  sky.  He  mentions  a  "  hook  of  remem- 
hrance^**  kept  by  Jupiter  on  high,  in  which  the  evil  acts  of  men 
are  recorded,  and  the  other  book,  containing  a  register  of  human 
virtues.  But  let  us  listen  to  Arcturus.  My  paraphrase  will  not 
exaggerate  to  the  least  degree  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  original. 

We  are  Jove's  sentinels  ;  thus,  every  even, 
Posted  ftloDg  the  azure  fields  of  heaven, 
To  note,  with  burning  eyes,  the  restless  floi^ 
Of  human  action  in  the  world  below  ; 
To  learn  whom  riches  curse  and  whom  they  bless  ; 
To  mark  fidelity  and  gentleness  ; 
Observing  those,  whose  claims  on  falsehood  built 
With  shameless  front  make  law  the  slave  of  gnilt. 
All  these  we  see,  and  straight  the  tidings  bring 
To  the  high  chancery  of  our  sovereign  king. 
They,  who  some  crime  have  meditated  long 
And  ask  of  Justice  sanction  of  the  wrong, 
Perchance  succeed,  by  many  a  cunning  feat, 
In  blinding  wisdom  on  her  judgment-seat. 
Jovi  overrules  the  tenteneef  makes  it  vain, 
And  turns  to  dreadful  loss  their  fancied  gain. 

• 

Jove  has  another  rxcord,  clear  and  fair : 
The  deeds  of  virtue  are  engraven  there. 

Let  not  the  wicked  fancy  that  their  stain 

Will  be  forgiven  for  a  victim  slain. 

They  waste  their  labor  :  Jove  will  not  receive 

The  tainted  off  'ring  which  the  perjured  give. 

Far  belter  may  the  pure  in  spirit  dare 

To  seek  forgiveness,  answering  to  his  prayer. 

Gladly  I  warn  the  good,  then,  still  to  lead 

A  life  of  pious  thought  and  honest  deed. 

Hold  fast  the  good ;  unwavering  in  your  choice : 

When  all  is  over,  ye  shall  then  rejoice. 


PROF.  FELTON'S  AGAMEMNON  OF  JESCHYLUS, 

WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

It  is  no  dishonor  to  sculpture  to  say  of  it,  that  even  in  its  per- 
fection it  is  defective  as  the  art  of  expression.  The  defect  is  but 
negative,  and  in  this  regard  it  resembles  all  other  departments  in 
high  art.  The  difference  is  only  in  degree.  It  may  strive  to 
express  passion — it  will  be  passion  petrified ;  or  music,  it  must  be 
frozen  music ;  it  may  struggle  to  be  eloquent — it  can  only  be  the 
eloquence  of  silence — eloquence  in  repose. 

In  the  drama,  expression  is  carried  to  a  higher  point.  Language 
being  the  vehicle  or  the  drapery  of  thought,  is  a  much  more 
direct,  transparent  and  elastic  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  subtle 
high-wrought  poetic  passion.    But  when  this  language  is  the 
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flexible,  the  musical,  the  nervous  Greek,  and  in  the  plastic  hand 
of  the  great  master  of  tragic  art,  what  else  could  we  have  expected, 
under  appropriate  circumstances,  than  an  **  Attic  tragedy  of  the 
stateliest  and  most  regal  arguments.'* 

Such  have  we  received.  Such  Prof.  Felton  has  introduced  to 
American  students,  in  this  great  master-piece  of  the  ^*  Grecian 
Shakspeare''  as  he  finely  and  justly  styles  it.  **  Sculpture,"  says 
Cowper,  **  gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever*during  brass,  to  guard  and 
immortalize  her  trust."  But  where  now  is  the  brazen  statue,,  the 
Minerva  Polias  of  Phidias?  where  his  Olympian  Jupiter?  where 
above  all,  that  most  magnificent  Chryselephantine,  one  of  the 
'*  immortal  maid,"  the  protecting  goddess  of  the  Parthenon  ? 
When  Lord  Elgin  brought  to  London,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Acro- 
polis those  splendid  fragments,  the  scholars  and  artists  of  the 
civilized  world  were  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  How  ardently  every 
intelligent  admirer  wished  they  could  have  looked  upon  those 
works,  as  they  came  breathing  from  the  cunning  right  hand  of  the 
master !  How  they  desired  to  see  those  things  which  Pericles  saw ! 
If  such  were  the  torso,  what  must  the  full  stature  of  the  perfect 
man  have  been  ?  But  this  Tragedy  has  descended  to  us  through 
twenty-three  centuries  unmutilated,  while  temples  have  crumbled, 
and  dynasties  perished  forever.  And  yet  how  slight  a  notice  does 
its  editor  receive,  either  from  private  sources  or  from  his  govern- 
ment, compared  with  what  Lord  Elgin  received  from  both.  The 
one  furnished  his  countrymen  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  men,  the 
bodies  of  centaurs,  horses'  heads  and  torsos  of  Cecrops  and  Her- 
cules. Had  he  procured  for  them  an  entire  Apollo,  a  Laocoon  or 
a  Niobe,  greater  would  have  been  their  joy  and  his  fame.  But  in 
the  Agamemnon  we  have  no  cold,  corroded  and  heart-saddening 
fragment.  We  have  passion  in  high  and  swelling  relief;  all  the 
concealed  purposes  and  evanescent  emotions  of  the  soul  delineated 
with  more  vivid  and  impressive  power,  than  **  by  the  sweet 
mystery  of  lines  and  colors,"  and  a  music  in  its  progress  and  its 
pauses  that  makes  every  chord  of  the  heart  to  vibrate. 

A  critical  analysis  would  disclose  to  us  more  fully,  not  only  the 
fine  proportions  and  perfect  consistence  of  the  whole,  but  the 
matchless  beauty  of  some  of  its  minor  pictures,  which  seem  rather 
to  have  crystalized  into  one  than  been  inwoven  even  by  the  hand 
of  genius.  The  different  characters  also  are  sustained  throughout 
with  great  distinctness.  There  is  the  most  agreeable  diversity  in 
unity,  and  yet  the  highest  artistic  unity  in  multeity.  Were  their 
names  not  given,  we  should  never  confound  the  language  of  any 
one  character  with  that  of  any  other.  The  words  of  Cassandra 
and  of  the  Chorus,  are  ns  easily  distinguished  as  Spring  and 
Autumn.  In  the  terrible  consistency  of  Clytemnestra's  character, 
we  have  all  that  is  ferocious,  daring,  and  bloody  in  Jezebel,  and 
the  steady  desperate  decision  of  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  far  reach- 
ing purpose,  and  a  remorselessness  that  would  utterly  appal  the 
muraerers  of  Naboth  and  Duncan.     We  breathe  more  freelv  when 
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we  reflect  at  the  close  of  the  tragedy,  that  it  is  fiction  not  fact. 
Our  love  of  the  sex,  or  of  the  race,  makes  us  glad  that  the  heroine 
is  not  a  daughter  of  Eve,  hut  a  creation  of  iBschylus. 

This  iwptrhumanizing ^  if  we  may  he  allowed  the  word,  is  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  poet.  '*  It  seems,*'  says 
Schlegel,  ^*  as  if  it  required  an  e^ort  in  him,  to  condescend  to 
paint  mere  men  to  us."  Everything  is  hold,  stately,  suhlime.  He 
seems  to  he  familiar  alone  with  gods  and  Titans.  The  grand  and 
the  gloomy  are  his  element.  Sens,  mountains,  thunderings,  and 
earthquakes,  heroes  and  the  heroic,  were  the  materials  out  of 
which  his  spirit  huilded  up  these  lofty  and  imperishable  structures. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  **  the  meanest  flower  that  blows," 
giving  to  him  **  thoughts  that  did  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  or 
that  he  ever  bowed  down  his  ear  to  hear  the  *'  still  sad  music  of 
humanity."  Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  Dante  rather  than  Words- 
worth would  have  been  his  favorite.  He  would  have  been  found 
more  frequently  in  the  studio  of  Michael  Angelo  than  in  that  of 
Raphael ;  yet  would  he  not  have  loved  the  Madonna  less,  but  the 
Moses  more. 

"  Had  he  lived  in  our  day?"  ay  does  he  not  live?  Is  it  not 
life — the  life  for  which  he  toiled  in  that  olden  time — to  be  read 
and  studied  and  admired  in  regions,  and  hymen  never  approached 
in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  and  never  conceived  by  the  fertile 
imagination  of  him  who  has  sung  these  wanderings,  **in  notes 
almost  divine."  '*  Non  omnis  moriar"  is  a  conviction  which  every 
truly  great  mind  has,  whether  it  will  or  no.  Seventy  generations 
•have  lived  and  died  since  this  noble  tragedy  won  for  its  author  the 
applause  and  the  laurels  of  the  accomplished  Athenians ;  and  still 
we  And  it  eliciting  the  intelligent  homage  of  the  first  scholars  ih 
other  lands,  as  wel(  as  in  the  Athens  of  America.  How  strange 
it  would  sound,  to  hear  of  an  edition  of  **The  Hamlet  of  Shaks- 

peare  with  Greek  notes,  by ,  Professor  of  English  Literature 

in  the  Academy  of  Athens;"  or  to  observe  its  students  reading 
Macbeth  on  the  banks  of  the  Il3^ssus ! 

We  wish  very  much  that  Prof.  Felton,  or  his  honored  coadjutor 
in  this  revival  of  Greek  classic  literature.  President  Woolsey, 
would  give  us  the  remainder  of  this  splendid  Trilogy.  Gladly 
and  speedily,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would  be  done  were  it  de- 
manded, and  remunerated  as  it  should  be,  by  the  scholars  and 
universities  of  our  country.  But  smooth  things  and  soft  things 
and  sweet  things,  in  the  department  of  Beautiful  Letters,  ar6  the 
aliments  of  many  of  the  graduates,  as  well  as  undergraduates,  of 
our  best  colleges.  Upon  these  they  grow  large  and  lusty.  Tacitus 
would  bring  leanness  into  their  bones,  and  ^schylus  would  kill 
them.  We  would  most  humbly  and  seriously  suggest,  whether 
reason  and  analogy  do  not  render  it  very  probable,  that  God  will 
punish  such  a  prostitution  of  intellect.  The  questioB  e«nnot  be, 
which  study  is  most  pleasing  or  most  popular,  any  more  than 
these  should  be  the  standard  in  morals  or  in  medicine.  Neither 
the  perfume  of  a  rose,  nor  the  air  of  an  ^olian  will  harden  a 
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n)an*s  sinews  or  purify  his  blood.  Poetry  is  a  gift  of  heaven,  and 
•*  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever;"  but  whom  have  they  ever 
carried  to  the  stake  and  sustained  there  ?  or  who,  for  their  sakes, 
when  his  right  eye  has  ofl^ended,  has  plucked  it  out  and  cast  it 
from  him.  And  yet,  intellect,  whose  high  prerogative  it  is  to  trace 
out  the  marchings  of  the  planets  and  the  track  of  the  lightning, 
to  constitute  and  govern  states,  and  to  study  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  man,  and  their  manifold  correlations,  must  be  fed  on  the 
most  polite  literature,  transcendental  cosmetics,  gilded  philosophy 
and  satin  sermons. 

Now  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  study 
of  Greek  tragedy  is  the  only  or  the  chief  remedy  for  such  mental 
emasculation.  We  do  affirm,  however,  that  it  is  a  remedy — a 
sure  remedy.  But  then  it  must  be  the  study  of  Greek  Trage3y; 
not  the  wearisome  and  incessant  manipulation  of  a  lexicon,  nor 
the  slavish  consultation  of  the  most  literal  version ;  but  the  deep, 
critical,  loving  intuition  of  its  every  word  and  line  and  scene  and 
act.  It  must  be  also  the  study  of  it  as  Tragedy,  not  as  dialogue  or 
narrative  or  epic.  It  must  be  studied  psychologicallt  or  in  its 
separate  characters ;  deamatically,  or  the  characters  in  their  va- 
rious relations  and  consequent  interaction,  and  ARTisTiCALLy,  as  a 
whole,  in  its  proportions,  its  consistency  and  its  unity;  in  a  word, 
the  philosophy  of  Tragedy,  and  the  specific  idea  which  has  givon 
birth  and  form  to  each  particular  Tragedy.  Such  study  of  this 
Trilogy  alone,  the  Agamemnon,  the  ChcEphoroi  and  the  Eumeni- 
des,  would  richly  remunerate  any  professional  man  in  the  land,  by 
imparting  accuracy  and  strength  and  perspicuity  to  his  thoughts, 
and  grace,  freshness  and  power  to  every  product  of  his  pen. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  notes  generally,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Prof.  F.  soseldom  gives  us  his  own,  or  a  decided  opinion 
Upon  many  difficult  passages. 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  FISH. 

A  FABLE. 
Fftelf  imUmtedfmt  the  Oeruua  ^  MndtUokn, 

BT  WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

A  Fox  roamed  by  a  foantain^s  side, 
And  wagged  his  tail  with  roguish  pride. 
When  in  its  crystal  depth  he  spied, 
Where  verdantly  the  willows  droop, 
The  fish  collected  in  a  group — 
"  Where  is  the  phantom  of  your  fear  ? 
The  wave  as  heav'n  it<%eir  is  clear. 
Why  thus  your  realm  of  azure  shun, 
Slumbering  softly  i'  the  sun  Y\ 
Replied  the  fish — ^'  our  rivulet 
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Is  swept  by  a  fell  fisher's  net ; 

We  are  the  last  of  all  oar  kind 

To  mourn  our  brethren  left  behind. 

We  hide  to  gain  a  short  respite 

From  death,  though  robbed  of  joyous  light, 

And  sorely  harrassed  day  and  night." 

"  Leap" — said  the  fox—"  upon  this  rock — 

The  fisher's  wiles  you  here  may  mock.'' 

**  Are  you  in  truth  the  wisest  beast  ? 

Yet  fame  proclaims  you  so  at  least ! 

To  give  us  suG^  advice  fair  friend^ 

Yon  seem  the  silliest  of  them  all ; 
Our  lot  indeed  we'd  surely  mend,   * 

Into  a  surer  snare  to  fall. 
The  wave  oar  element  of  life, 

Like  air  to  thee ; 
Although  with  many  dangers  rife, 

We  wouM  not  fiee. 
To  leap  into  the  jaws  of  death 
While  safely  still  we  glide  beneath. 
The  fox  with  rising  wrath  inflamed, 
And  drooping  tail  slunk  oflf  ashamed. 

IfO^L. 

World-weary  wight,  if  you  are  able, 
Take  home  the  moral  of  this  fable  ; 
Avow  'tts  better  far  to  dare 
.  The  brunt  of  Fate  and  patient  bear 
Thy  galling  load  of  mingled  caie, 
Than  yield  thy  little  boon  of  breath 
And  seek  a  darker  evil — Death. 


ART  IN  ORATORY. 

"  Nature,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  «•  is  the  Art  of  God."  The 
symmetry,  the  beauty,  the  unity,  in  a  word,  the  perfection  which 
it  reveals  to  its  most  devoted  students,  attest  not  merely  a  divine 
origin  but  a  divine  Artist.  Man,  also,  whether  we  regard  him  in 
his  relation  to  nature,  or  as  an  independent  creation,  beautifully 
illustrates  and  confirms  this  truth.  In  the  full  development  of  his 
being,  spiritual  and  physical,  we  have  the  product  of  an  art  and 
an  Artist,  divine  as  the  work  of  no  other  art  or  artist  ever  can  be. 
The  account  we  have  received  of  it  from  its  author,  should  exalt 
while  it  inspires  us  with  awe, — **  in  the  image  of  God  mads  hb 
MAN."  It  was  not  a  cold,  exact  impress;  it  was  no  peculiar  shape 
and  defined  form.  It  was  a  living,  spiritual  resemblance,  for  *'the 
Lord  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." 
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That  image  of  Divinity,  defaced  though  it  has  heen,  bears  many 
and  many  a  trace  of  its  Grand  Original.  Man  too  is  an  Artist,  a 
Creator;  finite  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  Creator.  The  hard, jagged  and 
shapeless  rock  in  his  hand,  will  grow  into  forms  of  majesty  and 
grace  and  living  beauty,  which  kings  and  pontifis  will  reverence 
and  be  guiltless  of  idolatry.     He  can  change    ^ 

*'  the  blank  canvass  (o  a  magic  mirror, 
Making  the  absent  present ;  and  (o  shadows 
Give  light,  depth,  substance,  bloGm,yea  thought  and  motion." 

Under  his  plastic  power,  columns  will  rise,  cornice,  frieze  and 
architrave,  roof  and  dome,  and  spires  surmount  each  other  in  stately 
and  harmonious  proportions,  while  within,  curiously  graven  pillars 
will  sustain  arches  and  vaults  fashioned  together,  and  roll  back 
anthems  which  other  men  of  powers  no  less  transcendent,  have 
created  to  thrill  and  dilate  and  ravish  the  soul ;  and  within  this 
temple,  He  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain,  deigns 
to  dwell  and  these  anthems  He  who  inhabits  the  praises  of  Eternity 
is  pleased  to  hear. 

The  nature,  importance,  and  achievements  of  Art  in  either  of 
these  departments,  would  furnish  a  subject,  fertile  of  thought  and 
entertainment.  We  have  selected,  however,  as  the  theme  for  a 
few  reflections,  that  department  of  art  which  has  special  reference 
to  the  exercises  at  the  bar  and  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  use  of  the 
expression  ^'  department  of  art,"  we  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
very  error  which  it  has  been  an  important  part  of  our  design  to 
expose.  Each  of  those  subjects  to  which  we  have  referred,  has 
been  commonly  regarded  and  treated  as  having  an  art  pertaining 
peculiarly  to  itself;  based  upon  principles  of  its  own,  by  which  it 
must  be  controlled  and  criticised.  Accordingly  we  hear  of  the  art 
of  sculpture,  the  art  of  painting,  the  art  of  architecture,  and  even 
the  arts  of  poetry  and  of  oratory.  In  certain  vague  and  common 
uses,  this  language  may  perhaps  be  allowed.  But  in  critical  pro* 
priety  it  cannot  be  no  used.  It  is  defective,  and  it  degrades  art 
into  skill,  and  the  artist  into  an  artisan.  In  the  sense  in  which 
this  term  must  be  used,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  ought  in  such 
a  connection  to  be  used,  art  is  one — one  in  its  philosophy,  one  in 
its  laws,  one  in  its  effects.  In  the  connection  therefore,  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  it,  it  will  be  more  philosophically  and 
sesthetically  correct  to  speak  of  art  in  oratory,  rather  than  the  art 
of  oratory.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  logic  of  Jurisprudence,  the 
logic  of  Geometry,  and  the  logic  of  Theology.  Truths  in  either 
we  know  to  be  logical  when  we  know  what  logic  is;  and  even  if 
we  do  not,  analysis  will  detect  a  logic  in  our  decision.  Bv  its 
figures  and  moods,  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  the  author,  these 
truths  must  be  constructed,  and  by  them  alone  are  they  to  be 
judged.  So  art,  having  its  foundation  in  the  conditions  and  laws 
of  our  being,  and  of  nature  when  exhibited,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  its  author,  is  sooner  or  later  recognised  and  con- 
fessed; and  the  confession,  though  spontaneous,  analysis  will 
discover  to  be  based  upon  true  artistic  principles. 
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Art  is  Nature  reproduced  through  the  soul.  It  is  the  direct 
offspring  of  our  spiritual  being,  begotten  by  those  earnest  longings 
after  the  perfect  and  the  beautiful,  which  make  us  conscious  of  our 
high  origin  and  destiny.  It  is  a  new  birth  of  truth  by  which  it 
becomes  humanized,  and  receives  at  once  our  cordial  and  spon- 
taneous recognition.  It  may  be  embodied  in  marble  as  the  Niobe, 
the  Laocoon,  or  the  Moses  of  Angelo,  the  Coliseum  or  the  Parthe- 
non. We  may  see  it  in  the  sweet  expressive  beauty  of  the 
Madonna,  or  the  glory  of  the  Transfiguration.  We  may  read  it 
in  the  Prometheus,  the  CEdipus,  the  Iphigenia,  in  Lear  and  in 
Hamlet,  or  hear  it  in  the  sublime  oratorios  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Messiah.    We  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  affirming  that  in 

THE   TRUE   IDEAL   OP  AN   ORATOR,  WE   HAVE   ITS  HIGHEST  AND  MOST 

PEBFBCT  MANIFESTATION.  Because  here,  and  here  only,  we  have 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  the  union  erf  all,  together  with  peculiar,  and 
we  might  almost  say,  superartistic  elements  possessed  by  no 
other. 

We  have  not  here,  however,  as  in  the  departments  already 
mentioned,  examples  by  which  to  illustrate  our  position.  We 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature  implying  as  it  does,  the  presence  and 
actings  of  the  orator.  We  can  only  by  description  and  reference 
to  those  few  and  immortal  names  with  which  every  scholar  is 
familiar  assist  him  in  creating  such  an  ideal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  in  the  perfect  oration  the  pro- 
portions, the  symmetry,  the  strength  and  the  imposing  dignity  of 
the  architectural  ideal — whether  it  be  the  simplicity,  noble  plain- 
ness and  chastened  severity  of  the  manly  Doric ;  the  light  airy 
elegance  and  matron  grace  of  the  Ionic;  the  magificence  and 
luxuriant  splendor  of  the  rich  Corinthian,  or  the  vastness  and 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  sublime  Gothic.  To  what  school  of  paint- 
ing too  can  we  not  present  a  counterpart  ?  Words  are  themselves 
the  pictures  of  thought,  and  when  selected  and  combined  with  the 
taste  and  skill  and  spirit  of  a  master,  will  rival  the  excellence  of 
design  and  anatomical  fidelity  of  the  Florentine,  the  ease  and 
expression  of  the  Roman,  or  the  light  and  shade  and  perfect 
coloring  of  the  Venetian  schools. 

In  the  next  place  we  can  find  in  the  perfect  orator — ^perfect  we 
mean  as  to  all  the  externals  of  oratory,  so  far  as  they  can  here  be 
•eparated-^the  ability  to  efiect  in  substance  all  that  can  be  efi*ected 
by  art  in  musical  performance.  The  oratorio  in  itself  may  be 
admirable.  Its  full  efifect  however,  as  a  work  of  art  must  depend 
upon  the  execution;  and  here  it  may  be  aided  immensely  by 
instruments.  But  with  such  materials  as  I  have  assumed  for  the 
orator,  (and  how  seldom  have  they  been  united  !)  what  music  has 
he  not  created  ?  How  skillfully  and  efiectively  has  he  not  played 
upon  thousands  of  those  thousand-stringed  harps  at  once ;  alter- 
nately elevating  and  subduing,  thrilling  and  soothing,  rousing 
them  to  martial  fury  or  hushing  them  into  unbreathing  repose. 
And  how  far  does  an  orator,  thus  physically  educated,  surpass  the 
highest  achievement  of  the  chisel  ?    Ay  was  not  roan  the  g^reat 
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prototype  of  the  statuary?  Was  it  not  when  he  had  fully  de- 
veloped all  these  powers,  by  the  discipline  and  excitement  of  their 
public  games,  in  the  Gymnasia  and  Palaestrse,  in  wrestling,  boxing, 
running  and  gladiatorial  combat,  that  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  chose 
him  as  the  model  of  grace  and  strength,  attitude  and  expression  ? 
Was  it  not  from  human  nature  the  former  borrowed  his  great  ideal 
of  that  inimitably  grand  chryselephantine  statue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Parthenon?  Thus  did  they  create  even  their  gods  in  the 
image  of  man. 

We  seek  not  in  this  to  depreciate  those  glorious  products  of 
genius,  that  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  have  received  the 
unqualified  and  unanimous  praise  of  all  whose  praise  was  valuable. 
We  would  detract  not  an  iota,  if  we  could,  from  the  high  merits 
of  their  immortal  authors.  True,  art  and  nature  never  can  con- 
flict. They  are  essentially  interdependent.  Without  nature  there 
could  be  no  art,  and  through  art  we  discover  more  minutely  and 
vividly  the  perfection  of  nature.  So  that  a  deeper  contemplation- 
and  love  of  both,  will  only  elicit  from  us  the  exclamation 

"  0  mater  pulchra,  filla  pulchrior!" 

With  reference  to  expression  also,  the  perfect  orator's  superiority 
in  point  of  variety,  intensity,  and  force,  might  be  shown  from  the 
same  view.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  the  glory  of  sculpture.  And 
in  the  use  of  the  naked  human  form,  there  really  is  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  the  working  of  any  passion  or  emotion,  under  what- 
ever circumstances,  at  any  age  and  throughout  the  whole  body. 
The  last  choking  pang,  the  maddening  convulsion,  the  stagnating 
circulation  and  paralytic  death  of  Laocoon,  are  legible  and  audible. 
We  can  witness  the' expression  of  the  dying  gladiator  of  Cresilas, 
*' in  which,"  says  Pliny,  **eX  could  be  discovered  how  much  of 
life  yet  temainedJ*^  There  in  marble  are  the  gaunt  bones,  the 
wrinkled  skin  and  the  protruding  veins  of  old  age ;  there,  too,  the 
round  finely  articulated  limbs,  the  free  throbbing  buoyancy  and 
restless  sporting  of  boyhood.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  reminding 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it,  of  the  face  of  the 
Ivory  Crucifix.  We  say  reminding  them,  for  if  they  knew  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  describe  it,  they  would  prefer  that  we  should  not. 
They  would  rather  contemplate  that  divine  spectacle  of  resignatioo 
in  agony,  which,  had  one  been  a  scofiTer  of  Jesus,  would  have 
silenced  his  scoffings  forever ;  and  to  the  Chiistian's  heart  must 
have  given  a  meaning  unfelt  before,  to  the  words,  **He  was  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth." 

It  is  true  also,  that  in  many  of  these  productions  we  have,  not 
merely  a  single  passion  represented,  but  often  in  that  or  by  that,  a 
whole  act,  perhaps  a  whole  life.  Yet  if  we  carefully  and  constantly 
observe  the  living  human  face  and  figure  in  its  most  perfect  exhi* 
bitions,  '*  in  form  and  moving  how  expre&s  and  admirable,"  in 
the  ever-varying  play  of  the  features  lighted  up  with  joy  kindled 
into  rage,  hagganl  and  hideous  with  despair,  erect  and  nervous 
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with  indignant  scorn,  composed  into  the  placid  serenity  of  holy 
meditation,  or  ilumb  with  **  thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears"  we  shall  feel  though  we  cannot  express  the  wonderful 
contrast.  Not  to  mention  the  eloquence  of  a  man's  right  arm 
there  are  meanings  which  cannot  be  spoken  or  painted  in  the 
sparkling  fiery  glow;  the  fixed  riving  gaze,  the  mellow  loveliness, 
the  fascinating  side-glance  and  sympathetic  tear  of  that  speechless 
but  mighty  coadjutor — a  cultivated  eye.  They  are  not  permanent 
as  in  marble ;  many  of  them  may  be  evanescent  as  an  echo,  but 
they  are  in  the  true  orator  no  less  effective.  They  are  not  the 
passion  petrified  but  the  ministers  of  a  soul  struggling  to  give 
birth  to  a  great  truth  when  language  fails  or  falters.  They  are 
the  wings  of  thought  and  emotion  and  passion.  Roscius  is  said 
in  a  contest  with  Cicero  to  have  expressed  by  action  everything 
which  the  orator  expressed  in  words.  The  CEdipus  of  Sophocles 
we  are  told,  was  performed  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
entirely  by  pantomime  and  so  admirably  as  to  draw  tears  from  the 
whole  assembly.  One  of  the  most  affecting  and  vivid  illustrations 
of  its  power,  may  be  seen  in  the  conversation  of  a  group  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  When  the  pupils  of  ^schines  at  Rhodes  ex- 
pressed their  unbounded  applause  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
which  he  had  just  repeated  to  them,  he. said,  ** Quanto  magis 
admiraremini,  si  audissetis  ipsum ;"  and  in  reference  to  that  ex- 
quisite work  of  art  already  alluded  to — the  Ivory  Crucifix — we 
would  say,  Quanto  magis  admiraremini,  si  vtdissetis  ipsum  ? 

We  come  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  a  topic  which  justly 
demands  a  distinct  treatment ;  a  comparison  of  dramatic  and  ora- 
torial  art,  their  points  of  identity  and  diversity  as  artistic  pro- 
ductions. In  the  proposition  already  advanced,  we  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  very  great  and  just  estimate  in  which  dramatic 
art  is  held.  And  slight  as  is  our  experimental  knowledge  of  those 
great  masters  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama,  we  could  not  live 
long  in  a  literary  atmosphere,  or  imbibe  much  of  its  spirit  without 
feeling  that  their  dominion  was  almost  supreme.  We  know  little 
comparatively  of  the  colossal  grandeur,  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  the  creations  of  ^schylus,  the  harmony,  the  humanity  and  the 
perfect  mastery  of  the  Greek  languaore,  of  Sophocles,  the  energy 
and  passionate  outpourings  of  Milton's  favorite,  Euripides.  Nor 
can  we  perceive  but  as  it  were  afar  oflT,  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  great  poet  of  man,  England's  *'  myriad-minded  bard."  Yet 
we  confess  that  the  power  and  productions  of  him 

"  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie, 
Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  aad  Artaxerxes'  throne," 

to  our  own  mind  far  transcends  them  all ;  and  if  asked  to  point  to 
the  finest  exhibition  of  intellectual  sublimity  in  the  world,  we 
should  select  out  of  all  others,  DsMOSTHBiffia  DBLrvxHRfo  tbi  oea* 
TioN  oif  THB  CROWN.    Bossuet  h«s  somowhere  called  this  oratioOi 
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the  greatest  work  of  the  haman  mind ;  and  Cicero,  whose  ears 
were  always  desiring  the  aliquid  immensum  infinitumque  in  elo- 
quence, says  that  *'  in  this  oration  for  Ctesiphon,  where  the  orator 
speaks  of  his  own  deeds,  councils  and  merits  in  respect  to  the 
republic,  the  ideal  is  filled  so  that  no  higher  eloquence  can  be 
required." 

It  meets  all  the  demands  we  have  made  of  a  perfect  work  of 
art.  It  is  a  pure  creation  of  the  soul.  It  has,  unlike  all  the  others 
mentioned,  reality  directly  connected  with  its  origin  and  its  end. 
It  has  the  symmetrical  proportions  and  masculine  grandeur  of 
Doric  architecture ;  it  is  painted  with  the  utmost  regard  to  light 
and  shade  and  color  and  grouping. 

In  the  orator,  also,  our  high  ideal  is  found.  Years  of  inteusest 
study  and  cultivation  had  made  the  most  musical  of  all  things— 
the  human  voice — in  him,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  almost  per- 
fect. Dr.  Franklin  says  of  Whitefield,  *'  his  delivery  was  so 
improved  by  repetition  that  every  accent,  every  emphasis,  every 
modulation  of  voice  was  so  perfectly  tuned  and  well  placed,  that 
without  being  interested  in  the  subject  one  could  not  help  being  ^ 
pleased  with  the  discourse,  a  pleasure  much  the  same  kind  with 
that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music ;"  and  Oarrick  says 
of  him  that  he  could  make  men  weep  or  tremble  by  his  varied 
utterances  of  the  word,  **  Mesopotamia."  And  can  we  imagine 
that  the  prince  of  orators  with  the  most  polished  and  musical  of 
all  languages  would  be  less  accomplished,  would  be  deficient  at  all 
in  this  most  essential  element?  The  estimate  too,  which  he 
placed  upon  Action  every  school  boy  knows ;  and  having  constantly 
before  him  in  that  palace  of  art,  the  noblest  and  purest  models  of 
grace  and  ease  of  attitude,  expression,  action  and  repose,  he  must 
here  also  have  been  no  less  perfect. 

All  these  then  thus  combined  and  aroused  as  he  must  have 
been  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  —  the  skill  and  adroitness 
of  his  great  opponent  —  the  strong  personal  considerations  —  the 
results  of  success  or  failure  —  rendered  his  appearance  and  the 
great  impression  he  produced  nearer  the  superhuman  than  any 
other  single  efibrt  in  the  annals  of  history. 

'*  Behold,  what  fire  is  in  it  is  e^e,  what  fervor  on  his  cheek ! 
That  fflorious  borst  of  winged  words ! — ho«r  bound  they  from  his  tongne  ! 
The  full  expression  of  the  mighty  thought,  the  strong  triumphant  argu- 
ment, 
The  rush  of  native  eloqaence,  resistless  as  Niagara, 
The  keen  demand,  the  clear  reply,  the  fine  poetic  image, 
The  nice  analogy,  the  clenching  fact,  the  metaphor  bold  and  free, 
The  grasp  of  concentrated  intellect  wielding  the  omnipotence  of  truth."* 

We  said  in  the  beginning  that  nature  was  the  art  of  God.  In 
which  form  of  art  is  He  represented  to  us  as  putting  forth  his 
creative  energy  ?  Architecture  ?  No.  Sculpture  ?  No.  Paint- 
ing? No.  Tragic  art?  None  of  these.  Infinite  wisdom  honored 
neither  the  chisel,  the  pencil  nor  the  pen  as  his  instruments  on  this 
august  occasion.     *'  He  spake  and  it  was  done.'* 

^Proverbial  Philosophy. 
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BIJENA  VISTA/ 


Baena  Vistai  beaoteous  view 

Before  thy  battle-story  ; 
Yet  now  there  restra  rasset  hae 

Upon  thee,  sat]  and  gory. 

Red  Mars  yclad  in  armor  bright, 
Athwart  thy  field  hath  ridden. 

His  footprints  leave  a  deadly  blight, 
Unseemly  and  unhidden. 

Colambia's  sons  may  not  rejoice 

As  victors,  without  sorrow : 
For  Death  of  them  made  fearfal  choice. 

When  sped  his  fatal  arrow. 

Bnena  Vista !  though  thon  be 
More  fair  than  Eden's  garden  ; 

Thy  name  records  onr  lost  McKbe, 
Oar  LnfcoLN,  Clat  and  Habdin. 

Buena  Visia  !  field  of  graves ! 

There  on  their  lowly  pillow 
Bold  warriors  sleep, — whilst  o'er  them  waves 

No  Cypress,  Yew,  nor  Willow. 

Baeca  Vista!  change  the  name  ! 

For  bow  can  it  be  pUaxarUf 
Since  here  hath  bowed  the  iron  frame 

Of  princely  man  and  peasant  ? 

Buena  Vista !  change  the  name  I 
Sepulchral  shades  hang  o'er  thee, 

Two  nations  weep  their  brave  ones  slain, 
Thy  glory,  who'll  restore  thee. 

•  This  ntme  in  Bnfliah  signifies  pj^nnnt  vkm. 
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OUR    COUNTRY. 

America  is  great  in  the  extent  of  her  territory  and  resources ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  hers  be  the  loose  and  unwieldy  limbs  of  the 
boy  or  the  firm  proportions  of  the  iron-sinewed  man.  Her  course 
has  so  far  been  one  of  signal  prosperity,  without  shock  or  collision  to 
impede  her  march  or  try  the  firmness  of  her  footing.  It  becomes 
therefore  our  duty  in  these  times  of  peace,  to  cast  an  earnest  glance 
about  us  and  see  what  are  the  elements  of  durability  in  this  our 
common  country.  "  Know  thyself  "  is  a  charge  equally  pertinent 
to  nations  as  to  individuals:  and  when,  as  Americans,  we  look  into 
the  complex  machinery  of  our  government,  and  scan  the  almost 
terrible  momenta  by  which  it  acts,  we  detect  sources  of  real  and 
manifold  apprehension.  Our  diversified  soil  and  motley  popula- 
tion, give  birth  to  opposite  interests  and  opinions,  which  although 
under  the  tutelage  of  an  able  constitution,  call  for  most  vigilant 
care.  There  is,  however,  a  current  of  opinion  below  the  roiled 
and  noisy  surface,  which  is  ever  washing  up  from  its  deep  bosom 
new  elements  of  strength  and  safety. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  great  ques- 
tions now  in  agitation,  and  confine  us  to  the  simple  inquiry,  what 
are  the  eleniems  of  empire  in  America  ? 

The  representative  of  a  nation's  character  is  its  public  opinion. 
This  public  opinion  is  the  aggregated  sentiments  of  its  popular 
mind,  derived  from  its  history  and  situation,  fashioned  by  its  insti- 
tutions. Thus  English  character  is  made  up  of  two  almost  anta* 
gonistic  principles — a  love  of  action,  curbed  by  a  proud  and  selfish 
reserve.  Her  old  Gothic  mind  upon  which  is  engrafted  the  spirit 
of  her  Roman  nurse;  her  insular  position,  with  her  wise  and  li- 
beral constitution,  have  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land these,  the  first  elements  of  a  firm  and  darinc^  greatness. 
Americans  are  what  their  history,  their  residence  and  their  insti- 
tutions have  made  them.  Their  first  love  is  that  of  liberty,  and 
home,  their  only  motive  to  confirm  that  liberty  and  secure  a  com- 
petence to  that  home.  With  no  exploits  of  novel  adventure,  no 
strange  inroads  upon  old  establishments,  no  daring  experiments, 
(except  their  first  great  experiment  in  govemmeot,)  they  have 
shown  to  the  world  the  wonder  of  a  nation  great  in  itself,  the  per- 
sonation of  "  Peace  resting  in  the  bosom  of  strength." 

This  is  the  end  which  our  origin  ensured.  Those  men  who 
landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  were  not  a  herd  of  fierce  banditti,  or  of 
hot  and  venturous  enthusiasts,  such  as  have  generally  laid  the 
foundations  of  empires,  but  men  *'  firm  to  infiict  and  stubborn  to 
endure,"  the  advocates  of  staunch  though  persecuted  opinions.  The 
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traces  of  such  men  and  such  opinions  are  left  in  strong  lines  upon 
our  national  character.  On  this  legacy  of  comervative  power^ 
backed  by  that  love  of  liberty  which  is  almost  the  instinct  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  must  rely  for  defence  against  the  evils  incident  to  a 
nation  embracing  interests  so  great  and  various  as  ours. 

"We  shall  now  advert  to  some  of  these  evils.  A  prevalent  igno- 
rance of  our  condition  and  the  spirit  of  our  government,  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  best  commentaries  upon  our  institutions  are  the  works 
of  foreigners,  is  cause  of  earnest  fear.  Our  idea  of  a  Democratic 
government  is  vague.  We  are  told  that  ours  is  a  land  of  the  free, 
but  whether  this  freedom  rests  on  the  rock  of  truth  or  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  error,  is  a  matter  seldom  thought  of,  never  submitted 
to  an  intelligent  canvass.  Instead  of  a  political  education,  our 
citizens  are  schooled  in  the  wiles  of  party,  and  in  the  place  of 
broad  views  of  Republican  Government,  get  narrow  glimpses  of 
particular  features.  The  Shibboleth  of  a  political  sect  is  a  word 
at  which  interest  and  country  often  fall  together  in  the  dust.  These 
parties  are  led  it  is  tnie  by  men  who  stand  above  the  strife,  men 
who  know  the  spells  by  which  the  rough  elements  may  be  calmed, 
but  who  too  often,  rather  than  speak  peace  to  the  waves,  stand 
waiting  to  leap  upon  the  topmost  crest.  Thus  the  people,  instead 
of  being  the  source  of  power,  become  its  victims,  surrendering  their 
own  high  functions  to  aid  the  schemes  of  faithless  representatives 
and  wily  demagogues. 

Another  dangerous  feature  in  the  character  of  our  countiymen, 
is  the  false  estimate  they  place  upon  political  reputation.  This  is 
an  evil  peculiar  to  a  Democratic  form  of  government.  The  rewards 
of  office  are  more  tempting  than  the  slow  but  certain  fruits  of 
industry ;  so  that  many,  from  the  false  hope  that  reputation  may 
be  gained  before  respectability^  abandon  the  rich  promises  which 
labor  yields,  to  grasp  at  best — a  bubble.  Without  political  educa- 
tion, without  pnnciples,  without  honesty,  they  prowl  like  hyienas 
upon  the  skirts  of  a  victorious  party,  or  sink  to  fester  in  the  rot- 
tenness of  kindred  depravity. 

A  class  pf  such  men  are  represented  by  the  clubs  in  New  York 
city.  The  issue  of  more  than  one  election  has  been  changed  by 
these  societies  of  ruffled  braves,  and  besotted  assassins.  And 
what  more  fearful  than  the  fact,  that  this  our  Fabric  of  Freedom, 
*' whose  dome  is  high  in  Heaven,"  rests  upon  such  sulphurous 
ground;  that  the  land  in  which  are  buried  that  gallant  three 
millions  of  men  who  gave  us  this  heritage,  should  be  in  a  manner 
ruled  by  such  Lazar-house  ruffians!  Perhaps  we  speak  too 
strongly,  but  the  facts  are  too  many  and  too  glaring  to  go  unheeded. 
So  much  volcanic  material,  so  much  organized  iniquity  as  all  of  our 
large  cities  contain,  unless  checked  by  a  stronger  power,  is  full 
of  awful  portent. 

A  more  popular  and  on  that  account,  a  more  ominous  evil,  exists 
in  the  idea  that  our  public  officers,  are  literally  the  servants  of  the 
people,  and  that  careless  of  the  high  mandates  of  a  broad  and 
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generous  patriotism,  they  must  truckle  to  the  selfish  dicta  of  cliques 
and  sectional  regencies*  "  We  have  made  you,"  say  the  Sovereign 
People^  *'and  not  you,  yourselves;  you  were  strangers  and  we 
took  ye  in,"  render  baclc  then  that  fealty  which  is  the  duty  of 
loving  vassals.  True  to  this  allegiance,  our  political  leaders  *'  keep 
themselves  before  the  people,"  and  with  the  most  supple  elasticity 
of  principle,  conform  to  every  phase  of  opinion  and  pander  to 
every  caprice  of  popular  lust.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  would  be  of 
no  inconvenience  to  a  political  leader ;  he  is  long  or  short,  broad  or 
narrow,  by  the  most  electric  transitions,  just  as  the  Sovereign 
People  may  require.  He  feeds  their  hungry  ambitions  with  flat- 
tering promises,  and  like  the  giant  in  Kabelais,  who  swallowed 
five  Pilgrims,  staves  and  all,  in  a  salad,  the  people  complacently 
gorge  themselves  with  impossible  hopes. 

There  is  still  aiiother  kind  of  special  patronage  which  is  due 
from  a  successful  aspirant  to  his  particular  agents;  those  who 
have  made  the  bar*room,  the  stump  and  the  eloquent  beer-barrel 
vocal  with  his  praises  and  those  of  his  synonym  Liberty,  These 
miscreant  scene-painters  and  soups  must  be  rewarded.  The  pre- 
sumptuous wren  would  fain  perch  upon  a  crag  of  the  rock  which 
sustains  the  eagle.  '*  Marry  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  us  that  art  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be  called  thieves  of  the 
day's  beauty ;  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon ;  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble 

and  chaste  mistress,  the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we 

steal."  This  is  the  language  of  their  demands,  and  ill  befall  that 
ungrateful  ofiUcer  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  such  requests.  Is  a 
relation  of  such  complete  reciprocity  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  legitimate  or  safe  ?  Should  that  time  which,  from  the 
citizen  of  a  Republic  is  especially  due  to  a  proper  service  of  his 
country  and  a  watchful  study  of  her  interests  and  laws,  be  exhausted 
in  the  '* division  of  spoils,"  and  the  conflicts  of  party?  No. 
Give  us  that  Governor  who  stands  above  the  jar  and  tumult,  and 
like  a  Tishbite  upon  the  Garmel  of  our  history,  not  only  foretells 
the  danger  with  an  unwaveriog  prophesy,  but  applies  the  remedy 
with  an  unselfish  zeal. 

There  is  a  safeguard  against  these  evils.  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  People,  which  no  oppression  can  fetter  and  no  cor- 
ruption taint.  Ii  is  the  love  of  Liberty — of  Country.  "  Reverence, 
says  Carlyle,  the  divinest  in  man,  springs  forth  always  from  an 
envelopment  of  fear,"  and  however  much  the  love  of  country  may 
be  forgotten  in  the  heat  of  party  contests,  it  springs  into  pbrenzy 
at  the  approach  of  peril.  The  memory  too  of  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence still  hovers  about  us,  and  like  a  solemn  Mentor,  warns 
us  against  civil  animosities  or  disunion.  We  have  no  faith  in 
those  timid  alarmists  who  cry  war,  war,  when  all  is  peace.  In  the 
hot  debate  and  the  seeminff  clash  of  interests,  high-mettled  sectional 
enthusiasts  may  hurl  forth  threats  of  disunion,  but  there  is  yet  a 
neutral  ground  which  is  common,  which  is  hallowed.    Sherman 
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and  Butledge,  the  North  and  South,  were  equally  active  in  excit- 
ing and  equally  zealous  in  prosecuting  that  struggle  which  secured 
us  our  liberties,  and  now  we  see  a  Webster  and  a  Calhoun,  able 
and  honest,  in  the  more  civil  capacity  of  preserving  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  their  continual  guaranty.  These  historic  stand- 
points are  seldom  undermined.  The  present  is  ever  jealously 
reverent  of  the  past.  The  only  real  danger  which  we  can  detect 
in  the  further  extension  of  our  territory,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
invites  immigration,  and  may  also  incorporate  with  our  union 
opinions  which  are  foreign,  and  people  who  have  not  a  common 
antiquity  with  our  confederation.  We  see  a  surety  of  continued 
harmony  in  the  difference  of  habit  and  temperament  between  our 
Northern  and  Southern  population.  The  one  is  a  supplement  to 
the  other. 

There  is  moreover  a  conservative  feature  in  our  government, 
which  resists  all  danger  from  individual  discontent.  The  civil 
wais  of  England  and  the  French  Revolution,  would  not  have  re- 
sulted as  they  did,  but  for  the  master-influence  of  individual  actors. 
Here  the  individual  is  not  exhalted  above  the  mass.  A  man  is 
only  great  by  means  of  his  constituency  in  the  whole.  The  vis 
inertiae  of  the  mass  is  fatal  to  single  minds,  ambitious  for  extras 
ordinary  ends.  No  single  mind,  no  association  of  minds  adhering 
to  singular  opinions,  can  obtain  permanent  sway.  A  sort  of  popu- 
lar egotism  is  startled  which  resists  the  innovation.  Thus  our 
country  stands  in  no  hazard  from  those  sudden  convulsions  which 
have  torn  other  countries,  when  a  crazed  and  riotous  populace  have 
seconded  the  ambition  of  some  master-rebel.  Resistance  to  the 
government  is  fatal  to  the  governed. 

We  have  now  given  a  hasty  but  honest  glance  at  the  political 
condition  of  our  country,  and  there  remains  another  standard  by 
which  to  measure  it — that  of  mind.  This  is  above  all  others  the 
true  gauge  of  national  greatness.  Broad  lands  and  boundless  trea- 
sures are  elements  of  a  nation's  greatness,  only  so  far  as  they  favor 
the  development  of  its  mind ;  for  the  end  of  every  human  compact 
is  to  adapt  mankind  for  the  fruition  of  that  perfect  government 
whose  author  is  God. 

Great  hopes  have  been  entertained  that  America  would  be  the 
seat  of  new  and  wonderful  developements  in  mind.  Its  scenery  of 
mingled  grandeur  and  beauty ;  its  wild  contrasts  of  mountain  and 
of  wold ;  its  awful  cataracts  and  broad  lakes ; — ^all  storied  in  the 
Mythology  of  a  romantic  though  barbarous  people — were  expected 
to  arouse  strange  energies  in  thought.  Such  expectations  have  not 
been  realized  to  a  full  degree,  and  our  own  vanity  suggests  that 
we  are  in  the  youth  of  great  things,  while  foreign  rivalry  pro- 
claims that  American  genius  has  already  reached  its  highest  flight. 
A  careful  study  of  our  histo^  and  character  we  think  will  show 
that  neither  are  correct.  We  have  before  remarked  that  our 
country  was  founded  by  men  of  established  character  and  opinion. 
Such  are  indeed  the  men  who  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations 
of  empire,  but  they  are  not  of  those  who  endow  a  natioii's  history 
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with  that  various  and  stormy  action  which  prompts  the  highest 
efforts  of  mind.  Our  history  is  a  record  of  privations  and  manful 
struggles  against  an  inclement  fortune,  rather  than  of  venturous 
exploits.  None  hut  sterling  characteristics  were  displayed,  and 
the  eye  of  Genius  saw  hut  few  phases  of  the  human  heart.  When 
trammeled  hy  the  stubhom  systems  of  a  regular  life,  Genius  dares 
not  to  picture  its  strangest  visions  and  loses  its  **  lust  of  power." 
Humanity  only  in  its  wild  and  riotous  excesses  stirs  it  to  bold  and 
eccentric  effort.  Thus  the  greatest  Poets,  Orators,  Painters  and 
Sculptors  have  arisen  in  the  infancy  of  their  arts.  Homer,  Chau- 
cer, Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Dante — Raphael,  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo — the  Greek  Sculptors  and  Tragedians — all  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  their  arts,  and  carried  them  almost  to  their  highest 
perfection.  The  age  has  passed  away,  therefore,  when  we  might 
have  looked  for  those  *'  Titans  of  the  soul"  who  scale  its  highest 
heaven. 

There  is  yet  a  special  excellence  for  which  American  mind  may 
aim  with  a  certamty  of  success.  It  is  that  of  becoming  a  co- 
worker with  our  republican  government,  of  informing  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  at  once  the  motive  and  governing  power  of  our 
institutions.  **  Invent  writing.  Democracy  is  inevitable.  Writing 
brings  Printing — universal,  every  day,  extempore  Printing — as  we 
see  at  present.  Whoever  can  speak,  speaking  now  to  the  whole 
nation,  becomes  a  power,  a  branch  of  government,  with  inalien- 
able weight  in  law-making,  in  all  acts  of  authority.  It  matters 
not  what  rank  he  has,  what  revenues  or  garnitures;  the  requisite 
thing  is  that  he  have  a  tongue  which  others  will  listen  to ;  this 
and  nothing  more  is  requisite.  The  nation  is  governed  by  all  that 
has  tongue  in  the  nation.  Democracy  is  virtually  tkereJ*^*  A 
literature  which  will  have  a  tongue  wherewith  to  reach  the  nations 
heart,  and  convert  it  from  a  worship  of  the  siTmilacra  to  a  true  and 
lively  reverence  for  the  reality  of  Democracy,  is  what  we  have 
cause  to  expect.  Our  physical  resources  and  our  literature  will 
then  be  the  twin  and  inseparable  pillars  of  a  great  and  permanent 
Republic.  We  shall  then  have  no  need  of  song  or  story  to  com- 
memorate our  name;  it  will  live  with  the  life  of  nations,  either  as 
a  distinct  existence  or  as  a  mighty  leaven  to  raise  and  purify  the 
human  race. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  tendencies  to  such  a  consum- 
mation. The  peculiarities  of  its  government  must  stamp  them- 
selves, in  a  degree,  upon  a  nations  mind.  Law  embodies  its  rules 
of  action,  Literature  its  rules  of  thought,  and  each  is  representative 
of  a  phase  of  its  public  opinion.  Our  political  institutions  must, 
therefore,  have  a  connection  with  our  literature,  and  a  proportion* 
ate  influence  upon  it.  What  is  this  influence  ?  It  nurses  freedom 
of  thought.  Bnt  the  mind  cannot  be  enslaved  ;  it  will  make  itself 
wings  '*  wherewith  to  overfly  the  narrow  circus  of  its  dungeon  walls.'* 
This  is  not  true.  Look  at  the  slave,  the  timid  crouching  slave ;  why 
does  he  not  break  his  bonds  ?    Is  it  because  they  are  too  strong 

•Carlyle, 
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for  him ;  or  has  the  loog  habit  of  bodily  slavery  made  his  mind 
servile  ?  The  same  influence,  although  in  a  qualified  degree,  ficta 
upon  those  who  live  under  monarchical  forms  of  government. 
Does  the  Eussian  serf  (although  he  be  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a 
millionaire)  think  for  himself?  No.  His  soul  is  dragged  down 
to  share  the  slavery  of  his  body.  We  may  still  farther  illustrate 
the  blessings  which  free  institutions  conf<er  upon  mind,  by  cop- 
trasting  their  influence  with  that  of  the  less  liberal  government  of 
England. 

This  is  best  shown  by  the  rarity  of  instances  we  find  in  Eng- 
land, of  men  rising  from  very  low  estate  to  royalty  in  mind. 
England  can  boast,  it  is  true,  some  such  deathless  names.  Keats 
from  his  Gallipots,  and  still  later  Prince,  from  the  very  Alms  house, 
both  have  found  a  tongue  with  which  to  utter  the  language  of  a 
strange  and  mysterious  poesy.  Other,  and  perhaps  brighter  ex- 
ceptions might  be  cited ;  but  here  it  would  seem  as  if  genius  had 
gone  mostly  to  the  way-places  and  hedges,  and  forced  the  lowly  to 
join  its  bridal  company.  The  oysterman  at  his  barrow,  the  car- 
man at  his  dray,  the  smith  at  his  anvil,  the  plowman  in  the  field, 
equally  with  the  highest  in  the  land, — all  feel  that  they  are  free, 
all  know  that  they  may  be  anything  but  gods.  Among  the  best 
in  our  Senate,  and  the  brightest  in  our  letters,  are  those  who  have 
toiled  iheir  way  up  to  greatness,  who  have  learned 

How  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  sofler  and  be  strong. 

These  men  have  become  great,  not  so  much  from  the  facilities 
for  a  common  knowledge,  which  our  s}*stems  of  education  afford, 
as  from  the  jeZf-reliance  which  a  sense  of  freedom  confers.  The 
moment  you  make  a  man  politically  equal  to  his  fellow,  vou  give 
him  a  consciousness  that  he  is  so  in  all  respects.  This  is  the 
source  of  confidence.  And  how  many,  from  a  want  of  this  royal 
egotism,  have  smothered  thoughts  of  fire,  and  died  victims  to  their 
own  unsatisfied  yearnings.  Confidence  rolls  the  stone  from  the 
sepulchre  and  liberates  the  imprisoned  Deity  of  mind.  Upon  this 
confidence,  which  every  American  feels,  backed  by  freedom  of 
opinion  and  community  of  knowledge,  both  of  which  are  the  gift 
of  our  institutions,  we  may  rely  for  a  literature — a  national  litera- 
ture, not  confined  to  a  few  vast  minds,  intellectual  Pyramids  which 
enshrine  the  '*  Great  Thought"  of  a  nation,  but  a  literature  which 
shall  be  equally  the  offspring  and  property  of  our  whole  population. 
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VERSES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INDIAN  CHILD  ON  THE 

WESTERN  CARS. 


Who!  who,  may  tell  thy  botmdleM  power; 

"  Oh !  mighty  reaper  Death  ?" 
Who  trace  thy  pathway  when  thou  combat 

To  BtiU  Life's  fleeting  breath? 

To  aome,  thon  comest  as  a  flriend) 

A  messenger  of  peace, 
To  brin^  the  wounded  spirit  balmi 

And  bid  its  yearnings  cease. 

To  some,  when  pale  dnease  hath  worn, 

All  noiselessly  away, 
The  trembling  alver  chord  of  life, 

'Till  it  is  loosed  for  aye. 

To  some,  when  Time'A  cold  touch  hath  left 

Its  impress  on  the  brow — 
When  ajl  the  future's  weary  years, 

But  seem  lees  bright  than  now. 


To  some,  while  bloom  is  on  the  cheek, 

And  laughter  m  the  eye- 
While  hours  of  love  and  happiness, 

Seem  all  too  bright  to  die. 

While  sounds  of  mirth  upon  the  lip^ 
Have  left  their  sweet  perfume — 

Thou  dairaest  beauty  for  thine  own. 
And  fragrance  for  the  tomb. 

To  one,  thon  earnest  when  around, 
All  seemed  too  fair  and  bright, 

For  Death  to  shroud  a  single  soul, 
In  sorrow's  rayleas  night. 

When  many  hearts  with  joy  beat  high, 
As  onward  they  were  moved, 

To  meet  the  smile  of  absent  ones, 
And  clasp  the  forms  they  loved. 

But  there  was  one  amid  that  throng, 
Whoee  head  was  bowed  with  care, 

Without  a  kind  or  loving  heart, 
Her  spirit's  woes  to  share. 

She  watched  with  dim  and  tearful  eye, 

Her  loved,  her  dying  child— 
And  tried  to  win  it  back  to  life, 

By  accents  sweet  and  mild  I 

She  pressed  it  fondly  in  her  arms, 

She  clasped  it  to  her  breast — 
And  bade  it  calmly  slumber  on, 

In  sweet  and  dreamless  rest. 

But  it  was  vnin'tby  wing  had  east 

A  shadow  o'er  its  face — 
And  on  each  youthful  feature  left, 

Its  dark  and  fearfVil  trace. 

The  wayward  spirit  wotdd  not  rest, 

It  struggled  to  be  free — 
And  soon  the  "  harp  of  thousand  strings," 

Forgot  its  mdody. 

As  one  by  one  its  numbers  ceased. 

That  mother  bent  to  hear — 
That  the  last  strain  it  e'er  should  breathe. 

Might  fall  upon  her  ear. 

And  when  they  all  were  hushed  and  still. 

She  wept  with  bitter  tears, 
That  thou  shonld'st  come  to  steal  away, 
Her  light  for  future  years. 


She  laid  the  form  so  still  m  death. 

Upon  the  cold  damp  floor. 
And  kisied  the  icy  lips— that  gave 

The  answering  kiss  no  more. 

Though  of  a  darker  race  than  ours, 

Not  less  her  spirit's  £[rief. 
That  one  so  cherished  m  her  soul, 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief. 

'Tis  true  that  lordly  pride  may  fire, 
The  white  man's  haughty  soul, 

That  he  has  brought  a  brother  man, 
Beneath  his  stern  control. 

'Tis  true  the  noble  Indian  tribes 

Have  faded  one  by  one — 
Till  few  foriorn  and  desolate, 

AU  spiritless  they  roam. 

But  Time  and  Change  can  never  dim 

The  lustre  of  that  chain, 
Which  binds  a  mother  to  her  child, 

Alike  'mid  joy  or  pain. 

The  golden  link  that  Death  had  Loosed, 

Within  thcU  mother's  brea«t, 
Was  dear,  as  though  with  fairer  brow, 

With  friends  and^  fortune  Uest. 

Behold  her  when  the  throng  hath  left, 

How  she  protects  the  clay — 
How  mouruifully  she  follows  (m, 

The  form  that's  borne  away ! 

Behold  her  as  beneath  the  sod, 

She  lays  her  child  alone. 
How  much  of  love  and  tenderness, 

Is  mingled  hi  her  tone. 

No  pomp  is  there — no  nodding  plume. 

No  formal  prayer  is  said — 
But  ah !  that  mother's  wailnig,  sighs 

A  requiem  for  the  dead. 

But  cease,  sad  mourner,  cease  thy  grief, 

For  oh !  amid  the  gloom, 
Tliere  is  a  light  whose  radiance  thrown 

A  halo  round  the  tomb. 

There  is  a  joy  for  those  who  moam, 

A  smile  for  every  tear, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  heart, 

A  hope  for  every  fear. 

Kneel  at  the  cross  and  thon  shalt  feel, 

A  Savior's  love  divine, 
And  mid  the  shadows  of  thy  path. 

Its  holy  rays  shall  shine ! 

'Twill  calm  each  grief  within  thy  breast, 
'Twill  bid  thy  sorrows  flee — 

And  gently  gu^e  thy  fragile  bark, 
Across  Life's  stormy  sea. 

And  when  ihy  spirit  tires  and  faints, 

A  seraph  voice  shall  come 
As  a  sweet  messenger — to  call 

Earth's  weary  wanderer  home. 

Where  Death  may  never  shed  its  blight. 
And  ties  no  more  are  riven — 

Thou'lt  share  with  thy  departed  one, 
Celestial  bliss  in  heaven. 
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Thx  WKiriK 68  or  Gsoros  WashikotoNi  with  a  life  or  the  avthob  :  bt 
Jaued  Spabks.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brother. 

This  work  may  be  said  to  possess  a  natiooal  character  in  a  higher  sense 
than  almost  any  other  work  of  which  oar  country  can  boast.  It  contains  a 
pietore  of  Washington  drawn  by  his  own  hand  ;  or  rather  it  is  Washington 
himself  speaking  in  the  prodnctions  of  his  own  great  mind.  Dr.  Sparks  has 
rendered  admirable  service  to  his  generation  and  indeed  to  all  coming  genera- 
tions, as  the  editor  of  this  immortal  work  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  Bi- 
ography which  he  has  given  ns  in  the  first  volume,  is  worthy  alike  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  author.  The  Messrs  Harper,  into  whose  hands  the  work  has  now 
Ikllen,  are  bringing  ont  a  second  edition  of  it  at  a  considerably  reduced  price; 
and  though  it  is  still  a  somewhat  expensive  work,  it  is  fairly  within  the 
ability  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  to  purchase  it.  It  ought 
especially  to  find  its  way  into  all  our  public  libraries,  so  as  to  be  accessible, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  all  the  youth  of  the  nation.  The  first  three  volumes  only 
have  yet  been  published. 


WASBiiroTON  AND  HIS  GsKcmALs :  BT  J.  T.  Headlbt.   Two  volumcs.   New 
York :  Baker  &  Scribner. 

Though  the  first  volume  onfy  of  this  work  has  yet  appeared,  it  may  no 
doubt  fairly  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  work,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  more  of  it  than  that  it  is  what  might  naturally  be  expected 
by  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with  the  author  through  his  previous 
psoduetious.  Whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  there  is  an 
unwonted  fascination  in  his  style,  which  enchains  the  reader,  noUni  voUm ; 
and  it  is  often  found  no  easy  matter  to  separate  one's  self  from  him,  till  the 
last  line  of  the  last  page  of  the  book  has  been  reached.  The  present  work, 
though  it  may  not  be  superior  in  point  of  execntion  to  that  on  "  Napoleon 
and  his  Marshals,"  has  an  interest  for  the  American  reader,  which  the  latter 
never  can  possess.  It  exhibits  a  striking  and  condensed  view  of  the  promi- 
nent military  actors  in  our  revolution,  in  connection  with  the  more  important 
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Meacf  in  which  they  miogled  ;  and  though  the  sketches  are  necessaril j  brief, 
they  are  so  troe  to  life  atd  nature  that  the  reader  almost  forgets  that  he  is 
not  in  aetaal  commnnion  with  those  iilostrions  spirits  of  by  gone  days.  The 
engraved  likenesses  which  accompany  the  several  sketches  greatly  increase 
the  Talne  of  the  work ;  and  by  the  way  it  may  be  a  question  for  the  physi- 
ognomists to  deeidci  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  with  the  single  exception  of 
Washington  himself,  Benedict  Arnold  is  decidedly  the  best  looking  man 
among  them  all.  The  account  given  of  Arnold's  treason  is  slightly  modified 
from  any  previous  account  of  it  that  we  have  seen,  and  though  it  does  not  in 
any  degree  extenuate  his  conduct,  it  suggests  reasons  for  it  which  are  of 
monitory  import  now  and  in  all  coming  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
work  will  have  not  merely  an  extensive  but  enduring  popularity. 


<  ^  »  »  » 


HiSTOnT   or    THS   RsrOBMATION    of   THX   SIXTEXirTH   CENTTTBT:    BT  J.   H. 

MzBLX  D'At7BiONS,  D.  D.    Four  volumcs  in  one.    New  York:  R.  Carter. 

« 

The  writer  of  this  work  may  justly  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
written  a  book  for  the  world.  The  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  one  of 
which  Protestant  Christendom  at  least,  can  never  grow  weary ;  and  there  is 
a  fascination  in  his  manner  of  treating  it,  which  to  most  readers  is  quite 
irresiatible.  And  more  than  all,  its  materials  are  drawn  from  the  most  au- 
thentic sources,  and  have  been  brought  together  as  the  fruit  of  long  continued 
and  diligent  investigation.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  another  work  in  any 
language  in  which  the  characters  of  the  great  spirits  of  the  Reformation  are 
•o  accurately  and  strikingly  exhibited.  The  work  has  had  an  immense  cir- 
enlation  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  this  country ;  and  its  present  unpre- 
cedented cheapness,  (one  dollar  for  the  whole)  will  be  sure  to  work  for  it  a 
passage  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 


»»» 


D'aVBIOKX  and  his  WBITINOS,  with  a  sketch  of  THX  LIFX  of  THB  AUTHOn : 

BT  Rbv.  Robbet  Baibd,  D.  D.    Second  edition.    New  York:  John  S. 
Taylor. 

This  volume  consists  of  D'Aubfgn^s  miscellaneous  writings,  which  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time  in  pamphlet  form,  and  most  of  which  have 
attracted  great  attention  for  the  profound  philosophic  as  well  as  Christian 
views,  for  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  au- 
thor's life,  by  Dr.  Baird,  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  work,  as  it  is 
written  not  only  by  an  able  and  truthful  hand,  but  with  the  advantage  of  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance. 


Holt  uvino  and  dtino  :  bt  Jbebht  Tatloe.    With  a  Memoir  of  the  an- 
ther.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    It  has  passed  through  editions  almost  without  numberi 
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and  it  is  yet  far  enoagh  from  having  completely  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  is 
well  that  some  of  our  publishers  are  disposed  to  give  a  voice  to  the  past, 
etpeeiiUly  when  they  caose  it  to  utter  itself  in  so  much  wisdom  and  might  and 
beauty,  as  this  book  exhibits. 


« ••»  > 


Tbb  CHVSTiAif  RnifBMBnAjrcxB:  vr  AimnosB  Sjb&lx,  isq*    New  York: 
Robert  Carter. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  been  long  known  to  the  Christian  public,  by 
another  work  somewhat  celebrated  in  the  theological  world,  entitled  "  Horse 
Solitariae."  The  present  volume  is  distinguished  for  clear  and  simple  views 
of  religions  truth,  and  for  the  fervor  and  unction  which  breathes  through 
every  page  of  it.  While  it  brings  out  the  great  peculiarities  of  Christianity 
ia  a  highly  felicitous  manner,  instead  of  presenting  them  merely  as  subjects 
of  speculation,  it  exhibits  them  in  their  most  vital  and  practical  connections. 


<  »»i 


TbX  OVXaLAND  JOTOKBT  BOtrND  THE  WOKLD,  DUBIVO  THE  TXAKS  1841  AKD 

1842 :  BT  Sin  Gxoaon  Simpson,  Governor  in  chief  of  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny's  territories.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  filanchard. 

This  work,  though  it  neither  possesses  or  claims  an  elaborate  character, 
U  evidently  the  result  of  much  intelligent  and  accurate  observation.  Its  de- 
tails, though  somewhat  minute,  are  generally  of  a  highly  interesting  charac- 
ter, and  include  much  statistical  and  other  information  which  the  intelligent 
reader  must  highly  value.  The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  particularly,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention,  for  the  account 
which  it  contains  of  the  rapid  progress  of  dvDization  from  a  recent  state  of 
absolute  barbarism.  We  imagine  there  are  few  who  are  so  well  Informed  in 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  world,  that  they  may  not  find  something 
new  and  valuable  in  the  perusal  of  this  very  well  written  and  interesting 
work. 


STATxsaiBir  or  the  comhokwbalth  or  England;  with  a  treatise  on  the 
popular  proceedings  of  English  History :  bt  John  Fosteb.  Edited  by  J. 
O.  Chovlbs.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  easts  a  flood  of  light  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  British  history.  It  is  the  production  of  a  master  mind,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  period  of  which  he  wrote,  and  abundantly  i^dequate  to  form 
a  suitable  estimate  of  the  illustrious  characters  from  whom  the  period  derived 
its  principal  interest.  We  know  of  bo  work  in  which  so  much  of  the  same 
kind  of  information  is  contained  within  the  same  limits,  ajid  in  a  form  that 
renders  it  so  exceedingly  attractive.  The  American  editor,  well  known  for 
his  successful  labors  in  this  and  kindred  departments,  has  done  his  part  of 
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the  work  in  a  fitting  and  jndicions  manner,  and  thus  considerably  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  book  to  the  American  reader.  It  is  withal  an  exceedingly 
cheap  work|  and  is  famished  for  a  small  part  of  the  price  of  the*  British 
edition. 


« •♦•  > 


The  Histoet  of  the  REFoaMATiosr  of  the  CmmcH  of  Christ.  Continued 
from  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Centarr :  bt  Thomas  Gaillaed.  New 
York:  M.  W.Dodd. 

The  writer  of  this  work,  though  he  occupies  ground  which  not  a  few  hav« 
trodden  before  him,  has  nevertheless  jA-oduced  a  book  which  for  eontinnity  of 
thought,  perspicuity  of  style,  and  adaptedness  to  general  utility,  deserves  to 
find  an  extensive  patronage.  It  is  particularly  fitted  and  designed  to  recom- 
mend and  exalt  the  great  principles  in  which  the  Reformation  originated,  not 
less  than  the  glorious  results  which  it  accomplished.  It  is  well  that  such  a 
book  should  be  abroad,  especially  in  our  own  country,  at  this  day ;  when 
the  conflict  ii  vigorously  going  on  between  the  spirit  of  freedom  that  breathed 
in  the  Reformation,  and  the  spirit  of  tyranny  that  opposed  and  resisted  it. 
It  professes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  have  drawn  its  facts  from 
the  most  authentic  sources ;  and  many  of  these  facts,  unless  we  greatly  mis- 
take, have  not  hitherto  been  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  readers. 


4  ♦»•  » 


Histoet  of  Wtohikg,  in  a  series  of  letters,  from  Chables  Mineb,  to  his 
son  W.  P.  MiiiBB,  xs^.    Philadelphia :  J.  Cbisst. 

Notwithstanding  this  work  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  yet 
as  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  known  in  proportion  to  its  merits,  we  deem  it 
not  inappropriate  to  notify  our  readers,  not  only  that  such  a  work  exists,  but 
that  it  possesses  an  interest  which  justly  entitles  it  to  an  extensive  circulation. 
Of  the  scenes  of  terror  and  blood  which  have  passed  in  the  valley  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  which  have  rendered  it  notorious  all  over  the  world,  every  person 
of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  has  some  knowledge;  nevertheless,  it  re- 
mained for  the  author  of  this  work,  to  separate  authentic  history  from  spuri- 
ous tradition,  and  to  give  to  the  world  the  first  thorough  and  reliable  account 
of  those  transactions  which  have  created  a  tragical  association  with  the  very 
name  of  that  beautiful  valley.    But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  history  of  the  far 
famed  massacre  that  this  book  is  to  be  valued,  but  for  an  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar relations  which  Wyoming  has  sustained,  and  the  peculiar  controversies 
in  which  she  has  been  involved,  and  we  may  add,  the  peculiarly  good  influ- 
ences which  have  eminated  from  her.    The  particular  form  in  which  the 
work  appears,~that  of  Letters  from  a  father  to  a  son, — rather  increases  its 
interest,  as  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  bringing  out  the  numerous  details 
in  the  most  familiar  and  agreeable  manner-    The  controversy  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Connecticut,  is  detailed  with  great  interest;  and  though  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  controversy  is  familiar  to  every  intelligent 
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reader,  yet  the  partiealar  incidents  connected  with  it,  of  which  this  work 
furnishes  a  detailed  a^eoant,  are,  it  is  believed ,  but  very  little  known.  Those 
who  have  a  ttste  for  exciting  and  thrilling  narratives,  as  well  as  for  import- 
ant historical  information,  will  thank  the  author  for  his  Itbors,  and,  if  they 
do  as  they  ought,  will  manifest  their  gratitude  by  purchasing  his  book- 


Tbs  works  of  the  latk  Rev.  Robebt  Mubkat  M'Cbstne.    With  a  Me- 
moir of  his  life.    In  two  volumes.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

Notwithstanding  these  volumes  ^ve  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  as 
posthumous,  without  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  author  that  their 
contents  would  ever  see  the  light,  they  have  already  attained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  and  are  now  likely  to  attain  on  this  side,  a  wide  and  well 
deserved  popularity.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  author's  friends  have  con- 
sulted his  reputation  as  much  as  his  usefulness  in  making  so  large  a  selection 
from  his  writings ;  and  indeed  we  doubt  whether  the  memory  of  many  a 
great  and  good  man  is  not  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  but  still  there 
is  nothing  in  these  volumes  which  the  Christian  reader  would  wish  to  have  had 
repressed.  The  author  died  while  he  had  yet  only  just  entered  on  his  ministry 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  accomplish  much  for  the  church,  and  to  secure 
the  embalming  of  his  memory  and  the  perpetuation  of  his  usefulness,  through 
many  coming  generations. 


The  lite  of  Wesley  ;  and  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism :  bt  Robebt 
SoxTTHET,  Es^.,  L.  L.  D.    Two  volumes.    Ncw  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  book  is  not  exactly  what  the  friends  of  Wesley,  or  the  friends  of  true 
Christianity,  conid  desire ;  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man  of  Sonthey's  tastes  and  feelings  to  do  full  justice  to  such  a  charac- 
ter. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  of  exceedingly  great  interest,  and  contains  a 
▼ast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  character  of  Wesley  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  caose,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  considering  who  is  the  author,  that  it  possesses  every 
attraction,  in  respect  to  style  and  manner,  which  the  most  fastidious  could 
desire,  or  which  could  be  expected  from  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  the  age. 


<  •> » » 


Pbevxntioh  better  than  C17RE ;  or  the  moral  wants  of  the  world  we  live 
in :  BT  Mas.  Ellis.    New  York :  B.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  lucid,  practical  and  thorough  view,  of  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  a  philanthropic  and  Christian  mind. 
Those  who  are  engaged  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  business  of  edu- 
cation, will  find  in  it  mnch  to  enlighten  them  in  respect  to  their  duty  and  to 
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ttimulate  them  to  higher  efforts.  The  distingaished  authoress  has  given 
many  good  books  to  the  world  before ;  but  we  doubt  whether  she  has  ever 
produced  one  of  higher  promise  or  more  substantial  claims  to  the  public  re- 
gard than  this. 


HiSTOBT  OF  FrAKCS,  FROM  THE  BARLIKST  PXBIOD  TO  THE  P&BSSlfT  TIMX  :  BT 

M.  MicHEusT.    New  York :  D.  AppletonjBc  Co. 

This  work  is  being  published  in  a  series  of  Nos.  and  has  already  reached 
the  ninth.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
savana,  and  is  regarded  as  high  authority  by  the  most  able  and  erudite  minds  of 
the  age.  Though  the  translation  is  clear  and  we  doubt  not  accurate,  yet  it 
preserves  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  original,  that  no  one  could  ever 
mistake  its  French  origin.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  though  it  comes  out 
in  Numbers,  it  has  no  aliance  to  the  cheap  and  trashy  publications  of  the  day. 


HaBPSBS  FlfcXSIDS  LlBBART. 

Three  numbers  of  this  work  have  already  been  published ;  two  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Alden,  and  one  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Burdett,  Esq. 
They  are  got  up  in  most  exquisite  style,  and  thus  far,  the  work  is  of  a 
highly  interesting  and  useful  character.  The  stories  are  ingeniously  and 
beautifully  constructed,  and  their  moral  tendency  is  such  as  the  philanthro- 
pist and  the  Christian  could  desire.  ^ 


4^0^  » 


Chambbb's  Cyclopedia  or  English  Litebatubb.    Boston :  Gould,  Kendal 
&.  Lincoln. 

This  work  which,  in  its  republication  in  this  country,  has  now  reached  its 
tenth  number,  consists  of  selections  from  all  the  most  approved  English 
writers  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  together  with  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  various  authors.  It  gives  one  a  birds-eye  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  English  literature.  It  aims  not  only  to  select  from  the 
best  writers,  but  to  select  the  very  best  things  which  each  has  written.  The 
work  must  have  cost  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  but  it  was  labor  well  be- 
stowed, and  will  no  doubt  have  its  reward  in  the  improvement  and  the  grati- 
tude of  many  coming  generations. 


The  AifEBiCAK  Review  fob  Mat. 

This  work,  from  the  commencement,  has  been  sustained  with  great  spirit 
and  ability.  It  enlists  in  its  support  the  talents  not  only  of  a  highly  accom- 
plished editor,  but  of  many  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country.  In  the  present 
number  the  articles  entitled  ''  Shakspeare  versus  Sand,''  and  "  Religions 
union  of  Associationists,''  are  written  with  much  ability  and  will  reward  an 
attentive  perusal. 
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The  new  work«  now  offered  to  the  public,  is  the  offspring  of  warm  hopes 
and  Ihe  aspirant  to  distinguished  merit.  We  invite  for  it  the  refreshing 
breeze  of  popular  favor,  so  necessary  to  the  peaceful  existence  of  honorable 
worth  and  the  promotion  of  high  aims. 

The  American  Magazine,  like  the  American  people,  will  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, showing  proper  respect  to  other  Powers  and  desiring  to  establish 
with  all  friendly  relations.  We  invoked,  popular  favor;  we  ask  it,  however, 
only  as  we  may  seem  worthy.  Our  aim  will  be  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of 
sound  literature.  With  this  view,  the  highest  talent  is  pledged  for  our  suc^ 
cess.    All  our  papers  will  of  course  be  original. 

The  "  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Fish"  came  to  us  in  the  author's  own  hand , 
through  the  special  favor  of  a  friend.  One  or  two  more  unpublished  pieces 
may  be  expected  from  the  same  pen.  Mr.  Headley's  article,  given  us  in 
manuscript  some  weeks  since,  and  soon  to  appear  in  the  second  volume  of 
"  Washington  aad  his  Generals,"  will  be  an  acceptable  foretaste  of  the  feast 
soon  to  follow. 

'*  Classic  Vagaries/'  is  the  beginning  of  a  series  on  Roman  habits,  &c.,  by 

a  distinguished  adept  in  Ancient  Literature.    These  lively  and  vivid  sketches 

will  be  to  the  scholar,  like  *'  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."    Raleigh 

"thonghdead  yet  speaketh."    If  his  real  appearance  and  character  were 

such  as  are  herein  delineated  by  the  artist  and  scholar,  we  need  not  wonder 

that  be  was  the  Queen's  favorite. 

*^  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased. 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophesy 
With  a  near  aim,  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  vet  not  come  to  pass;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  entreasured." 


« •  •  »"» 


A  RELIC  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  loUowing  letter  from  the  celebrated  author  of  Macfingal,  to  one  of  his 
iBtamate  friends,  and  a  distinguished  man  in  his  time,  has  been  put  at  our 
diapoeal  by  a  friend,  and  we  think  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest. 

Skam  8ni :  As  you  expeet  me  to  repent  and  amend  my  ways,  yon  look  also, 
I  fuppoee,  that  I  should  bring  forth  works  mtd  for  rfpentonct,  and  HuU  I 
shall  as  far  as  possible. 

This  same  progress  of  Dullness  is  in  the  latest  editions  become  on*  of  the 
most  serious,  pious  treatises  on  morals  and  divinity,  that  ever  you  set  eyes 
OB.  I  wrote  it  at  first  in  a  pretty  free  style,  said  humorous  things  where  X 
eovld,  and  severe  ones  where  I  pleased;  but  I  have  so  many  seriont  fblkt  nt 
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my  elbow8|  that  they  have  made  me  alter  almost  half  of  it,  throw  out  every 
stroke  of  hamor,  that  ia  the  least  exaggerated  the  descriptions  beyond  truth, 
and  lay  aside  every  satirical  reflection  that  had  anything  of  my  airs  of  impu- 
dence and  defiance  it  it.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  if  it  should  be  published,  it 
will  be  thought  as  well-meaniog  and  harmless  a  piece,  as  a  halfway-cov'nant 
Dialogue.  If  it  should  not  be  made  public,  it  is  all  one,  I  have  another 
scheme  for  it — I  intend  to  turn  it  into  a  sermon.  If  I  can  find  a  text  in  scrip- 
ture for  it,  very  well—if  not,  I  will  make  one.  And  I  intend  to  preach  irfor 
my  first  sermon  at  Weathersfield,  after  I  am  ordained  as  a  colleague  with 
Mr.  Lockwood ;  for  Humphreys  writes  me  that  this  afiair  is  revealed  to  Jfrt . 
ifay  to  happen  in  three  years ;  so  that  I  look  upon  it  as  certain.  As  soon  as 
I  am  settled  there  I  shall  think  best  to  marry  one  of  the  Miss  — — —  (you 
know  they  say  I  am  in  love  already,  so  that  this  matter  is  in  some  forward- 
ness,)— this  will  doubtless  .produce  such  a  coalition  of  parties  in  my  favor, 
that  as  soon  as  I  have  time  to  turn  Politician,  I  shall  infallibly  be  sent  repre- 
sentative of  the  town,  as  one  of  my  brother  Reverends  once  was  before  me— 
I  forget  who. 

Well,  I  shall  make  such  a  noise  in  the  assembly,  that  I  shall  very  soon  be 
made  Governor  of  the  Colony ;  especially  as  I  design  our  present  right  hon- 
orable Jonathan  Trumbull  shall  make  me  heir  to  his  titles,  when  he  dies — 
politically.  Let  me  see — how  high  have  I  got  ?— to  be  Governor.  Wei),  in 
in  a  few  years  after,  we  shall  have  occasion  for  a  King  or  two  in  America — 
and  if  I  can  get  Mrs.  May  to  prophesy  again,  I  make  no  doubt  of  succeedmg 
to  the  Crown — my  most  gracious  Majesty,  John,  King  of— the  Lord  knows 
where — I  have  not  made  my  title  yet^-but  I  will  have  it  ready  soon  enongh 
— it  shall  run  very  sounding,  and  I  will  put  Defender  of  the  Faith  at  Ihe  end 
of  it.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  live  till  I  am  king,  (it  is  the  only  condi- 
tion I  ask,)  you  shall  have  your  choice  of  all  the  posts  of  honor  in  the  nation 
— Prime  Minister,  Archbishop  of  America,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Generalissi* 
mo  of  the  Army,  Lord  Mayor  of  Weathersfield — what  you  please — for  I  in- 
tend to  remember  my  old  friends  in  my  prosperity,  and  govern  to  universal 
satisfaction.  I  will  be  a  second  Sancho  Paoza  in  the  Island  Barataria ;  the 
world  shall  run  upon  wheels,  and  there  shall  be  no  need  of  the  Millennium 
in  my  reign.  Mr.  Howe  shall  be  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
Dwight  my  Poet  Laureat,  J.  Webb  head  of  my  East  India  company,  Hum- 
phreys shall  have  the  Presidency  of  this  University,  and  the  deuce  may  take 
O.  W.  And  having  thus  disposed  of  all  my  fnends  and  settled  the  afifairs  of 
the  nation,  I  will  bid  this  world  farewell  without  ceremony,  and  leaTe  all  m j 

Clergymen,  Poets  and  Orators  to  say  I  am  gone  to  a  better There 

is  a  plan  of  operation  for  yon— I  know  not  how  to  get  down  from  this  high 
state,  to  tell  yon  that  I  shall  come  to  Weathersfield  in  May,  and  will  bring 
with  me  this  piece  of  mine  for  your  perusal — and  that,  whether  in  quality  of 
Kiag,  Priest,  Poet  or  whatever,  I  am 

Your  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 
Kew-Haven,  BCarch  28th,  1772.  JOHN  TRUMBULL. 

To  Mr.  Silas  Deaae. 
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ALL  SORTS. 

In  olden  days  when  this  thin-peopled  globe 
Was  quite  nnspoiled  of  its  green  mantled  robe, 
When  new-born  thought  in  primal  freshness  sprung, 
And  down  the  greenwood  glen  yoong  Laughter  rung; 
The  heart's  rude  thought  outbroke  in  measured  line, 
And  shun'd  dull  prose,  untaught  at  Nature's  shrine. 

Thus  Iceland's  sons  far  off  in  polar  climes 
Outspoke  in  verse,  in  those  good  olden  times. 
Thus  too,  'tis  deem'd,  most  nations'  young  essays. 
By  fancy  wrought,  break  forth  in  mellow  lays. 

So  we,  unschool'd  in  modem  arts  to  please. 
In  our  d^bfit  will  rhyme  along  at  ease  ; 
It  matters  little  sure  what's  pictured  here, 
This  page  for  fashion,  farce  or  right  good  cheer. 
Yet  we've  indulg'd  so  long  in  solemn  mood 
While  conning  o'er  our  wholesome  dish  of  food, 
We  fear  we've  lost  the  feeliug  jolly 
And  got  a  touch  of  melancholy. 

Yet  we'll  whip  up  our  idle  muse 

And  jog  along  a  Utile  faster. 
So  pray  kind  reader  don't  refuse 

To  follow  your  so  humble  master. 

Ah !  we  mistake !  the  final  word 

Just  change  to  humble  Mirvant, 
We  tho't  we  were — you  may  have  heard — 

A  PSDAOooux — O  avanat  !— 

Not  that  we  shun  the  needy  call 

That  dooms  us  for  a  teacher ; 
But  that  we  dread  the  woful  fall 

Of  toogcff— 4Aaf '« the  feature. 

Ah !  what  will  ye  who  teach  for  hire. 
When  wrinkled,  curved  and  olden. 
Then  "  will  ye  to  your  homes  retire,'" 
And  drink  from  cups  ail  golden  ? 

Then  fly !  ye  wights !  to  rural  sports. 

Haste  back  to  trade  or  farming, 
Yoor  calKng  now  bat  ill  imports ; 

Tour  state  it  quite  alarming. 

'<  And  who  be  ye  that  ill  predict?" 
Quoth  one  of  richer  blessings ; 
Ah !  we  be  one  a  little  tridt'd, 
Exeme  o«r  sad  oonfctsings. 
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Now,  kind  reader,  if  yon  will, 

We'll  give  you  a  short  ditty, 
Some  little  hint  or  honest  squint 

At  things  about  the  city. 
The  song  you'll  see 's  a  pretty  glee, 

'Twill  go  in  Yankee  Doodle ; 
Tune  up  the  voice,  let  woodland  riugi 

Join  flute  and  mellow  bogle. 

Begin  my  song-- Ye  gentle  swains 

Who  dwell  in  country  rvral, 
Heed  well  your  step--avoid  the  lanes 

In  this  our  city  mural,  * 

If  you  have  money  with  yon,  prayi 

By  day,  just  pin  your  pocket ; 
If  you  have  money  10  we  say, 

By  night,  sit  up  or  lock  it. 

The  auction  flags  that  redly  wave 

You'll  heed,  or  else  get  cheated, 
The  way  to  tell  a  friend  or  knave 

Is  by  the  way  you're  treated. 
Your  honest  face  is  quickly  known, 

Though  you  are  quite  a  stranger  ; 
When  jewels  bright  are  nearat  shown, 

Look  out !  for  there  is  danger. 

See  you  those  wights  that  stand  around, 

With  glass  in  hand  a  squinting 
If  imperfection  may  be  found 

In  workt  that^s  darkly  hhUtng, 
Then  flee  ye  swains  where  honor  reigns 

To  buy  your  jewell'd  lever, 
'TIS  not  in  pride  we  say  we've  tried 

A  watch  that  ticketh  never. 

One  word  to  friends,  before  we  close. 

Who  come  to  stay  or  call, 
To  view  us  right,  you'll  chose  a  site 

Quite  near  the  City  Hall. 
Here  Astor  mOcks  the  Grecian  art, 

A  tow'ring  granite  pile, 
Where  fashion  dwells  and  beaux  and  belles, 

And  all  in  brilliant  style. 

Now  cross  the  way ;  for  well  we  Lovx 

To  point  the  home  of  Jots; 
For  here  you'll  stay  both  night  and  day 

With  love  that  never  cloys  ; 
You'll  And  good  cheer  and  wine  and  beer, 

And  rooms  that  always  glisten ; 
Plenty  of  rows  of  merry  beaux 

Without  the  belles  to  listen. 


»  1 
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GENERAL  WOOL.* 

The  distinguished  General  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  may  not  have  heen  brought  so  prominently  before  the 
public  as  some  of  his  brethren  in  command;  but  an  examination 
of  his  career,  since  he  entered  our  armv,  will  show  that  he  possesses 
military  talents  of  the  very  highest  order.  Nor  is  he  more  remark- 
able for  these,  than  for  the  virtues  of  social  life.  He  is  equally  es* 
timable  as  a  soldier  and  as  d  citizen. 

General  Wool  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  family 
were  Whigs  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  born  in  Orange  county ; 
but  has  resided  in  Rensselaer  county  since  his  early  childhood. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  that  period,  he  was  taken  m  charge  by 
bis  grandfather,  with  whom  he  lived  till  he  was  12  years  of  age. 
He  then  removed  to  the  city  of  Troy — where  his  family  now  dwell 
— to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  business,  with  a  view  to  his  becoming 
a  merchant.  In  that  city  he  prosecuted  this  profession  with  sue* 
cess  until  the  loss  of  his  property  bv  fire  gave  a  different  dirpction 
to  the  energy  which  distinguish  eel  him  as  a  merchant.  He  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  captain  in  the  I3th  regiment  of  U.  S.  In- 
fantry. He  has  thus  been  truly  the  founder  of  his  own  fortune 
and  fame. 

His  commission  bears  date  April,  1812.  Raring  raised  a  com* 
pany  in  Troy,  he  made  his  militair  debut  at  the  heights  of 
Queenston.  Previous  to  that  remarkable  action,  our  army  had 
suffered  so  many  reverses  as  to  occasion  the  imputation  of  miscon- 
duct and  cowardice  against  our  officers  and  troops,  and  therefore 

*  The  oriffinal  painli&fr,  from  which  a  faithful  ent^ravint?  has  heen  made, 
b  regarded  by  all  who  know  General  Wool,  as  an  excellent  likeness.  It  re- 
pffctenta  him  in  military  coetnme,  and  would  be  iattaatly  recognized  by  aiy 
oae  who  has  seen  him  on  parade.  The  dark,  piercing  eye,  the  calm  hat  firm 
ecrniposnre  of  conntenance,  the  compressed  lip,  indicative  of  brave  resolvci- 
attd  the  whole  contour,  showing  the  decision  and  energy  of  hit  character, 
»ot  be  mistaken  by  thoee  who  are  aeqnaialed  with  hii^ 
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it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  some  brilliant  effort  in  order  to 
redeem  their  character,  and  to  raise  in  the  country  a  proper  spirit 
for  prosecuting  the  war.  Accordingly  Maj.  General  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  had  received  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  of  New  York  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  had  established 
his  head  quarters  at  Lewiston,  determined  to  storm  the  heights  of 
Queenston,  a  formidable  post,  fortified  and  held  by  a  part  of  the 
British  army.  A  first  detachment  of  six  hundred  men  were  des- 
patched on  this  hazardous  service,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Van  Rensselaer,  aid-de-camp  to  the  General,  and  Lt.  Col.  Chrystie. 
In  the  detachment  were  Captain  Wool  and  three  companies  of  the 
I3th.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Niagara  river,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  transport  more  than 
half  of  them.  Van  Rensselaer  crossed.  Chrystie  remained  behind ; 
but  the  three  companies  of  the  13th,  which  were  part  of  his  com- 
mand, accompanied  Van  Rensselaer.  Their  captains  were  Wool, 
Malcolm,  and  Armstrong.  On  Captain  Wool  the  command  of 
these  devolved,  and  never  did  young  officer  and  soldiers  bear 
themselves  more  gallantly  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
A  band  of  fewer  than  three  hundred  were  about  to  attack  a  posi- 
tion of  extraordinary  strength.  Their  settinc"  foot  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  was  the  signal  for  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  ene- 
my. But  onward  and  upward  they  struggled.  In  the  desperate 
encounter  nearly  every  officer  and  many  of  the  soldiers  in  Captain 
Wool's  command  were  killed  or  wounded.  He  himself  was  shot 
through  both  thighs.  But  now  was  not  the  time  to  yield.  Col. 
Van  Rensselaer  was  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
fast  sinking  from  loss  of  blood.  Wool  sought  him  and  request- 
ed permission  to  continue  the  assault.  The  Colonel  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  the  fate  of  the  affair  to  a  young  officer  who  was 
for  the  first  time  on  the  field ;  but  reluctantly  consented.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  and  the  importance  of  the  object  imparted 
strength  to  the  faint  and  weary  band.  They  climbea  the  heights 
atid  the  British  were  driven  down  from  their  batteries.  Gen.  Brock, 
at  Fort  George,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  conflict,  set  out  with  a 
party  to  assist  his  countrymen.  On  their  arrival,  some  one  in  the 
wing  commanded  b}'  Caprain  Wool  raised  a  white  flag,  as  if  de- 
manding a  cessation  of  hostililies.  Wool  struck  it  down,  trampled 
it  on  the  ground,  and  rallying  our  forces  by  a  desperate  efllbrt,  once 
more  charged  the  British,  reinforced  ihough  they  were,  and  once 
more  drove  them  from  the  heights.  Brock  was  slain — a  panic 
seized  the  British — they  abandoned  their  position  and  fled. 

Thus  opened  the  brilliant  career  of  General  Wool.  His  daring 
and  military  genius  were  at  once  conspicuous,  and  proved  him  to 
be  one  to  whom  his  country  could  look  with  confidence  in  an^r 
emergency  that  might  call  her  sons  into  the  field. 

For  his  gallant  conduct  at  Queenston  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major,  and  assigned  to  the  29th  regiment  of  foot.  The 
northern  frontier  was  the  principal  theatre  of  action  for  this  regi* 
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ment.  Major  Wool  unifonnly  volunteered  his  services  wherever 
and  whenever  duty  and  danger  led.  But  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh, 
which  included  the  engagements,  by  land  and  water,  between 
the  American  and  British  forces,  in  September,  1814,  presented  to 
bim  an  opportunity  for  distinction  such  as  rarely  occurred  during 
the  war.  Fighting  commenced  on  the  6th,  and  continued  to  the 
11th  of  the  month.  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  was  fought  the 
action  of  Beekmantown.  Of  this  action  Wool  was  the  hero. 
With  a  force  of  only  250  regular  troops,  he  kept  a  British  column  of 
4000  in  check  while  our  forces,  und^r  Gen..Macomb,  were  entrench- 
ing themselves  beyond  (he  Saranac.  He  evinced  all  the  coolness  and 
intrepidity  which  he  had  manifested  at  Queenston ;  and  his  gallant 
resistance  was  of  the  last  importance  to  our  cause.  Had  the  British 
light  brigade  been  able  to  cross  the  river,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
what  might  have  been  the  result,  both  on  Lake  Champlain  and  on 
the  shore.  The  order  given  by  General  Macomb  to  Major  Wool  was 
to  support  the  militia,  and  set  them  an  example  of  firmness.*  This 
order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter.  For  more  than  five  miles  along 
the  Beekmantown  road  the  ground  was  contested  inch  by  inch,  and 
the  militia,  reassured  by  the  example  of  the  regulars,  supported 
the  honor  of  their  country.  Nearly  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  fell, 
killed  or  wounded,  between  Beekmantown  and  the  Saranac.  For 
his  services  in  this  battle  Major  Wool  was  breveted  Lt.  Colonel. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1843,  the  anniversary  of  these  en- 
gagements was  celebrated  at  Plattsburgh.  The  occasion  was  ex- 
traordinary. The  citizens  of  Plattsburgh  and  the  Military  Asso- 
ciation of  Clinton  county,  had  resolved  to  erect  monuments  in 
memory  not  only  of  the  American,  but  also  of  the  British  officers 
who  fell  in  the  battle.  General  Wool  was  present  as  a  guest,  by 
special  invitation,  and  the  President  of  the  day,  in  assigning  the 
erection  of  the  several  monuments  to  different  individuals,  appointed 
Wool  to  raise  that  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Wil- 
lington,  of  the  British  Buffs,  who  fell  at  Culver's  Hill,  on  the  Beek- 
montown  road,  on  the  morn  nog  of  the  6th  of  September,  1814. 
Colonel  D.  B.  McNiel,  in  adverting  to  the  propriety  of  this  appoint- 
ment, spoke  as  follows — and  we  record  his  very  words,  as  a  high 
testimony  at  once  to  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  General  Wool : 

"  Fsr^Low  CfTizBss: — The  President  of  the  dav  has  designated  our 
distinguished  guest,  Brigadier  General  Wool,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  commanded  the  detachment  of  American  regular  troops  opposed  lo 
that  division  of  the  British  Army  which  advanced  upon  Plattsburgh  by 
the  Beekmantown  road,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1814,  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Colonel  WfL  ling  tow,  of  the  3rd  regi- 
ment of  Bnlish  BufT;},  who  gallantly  fell  at  the  head  of  bit  regiment  at 
Culver'^  Hill,  on  the  Beekmantown  road,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
6th  of  September,  1814. 

*'The  division  of  the  British  Army  in  which  the  brave  and  lamented 

•  See  General  Maeomb^a  official  report  of  the  battle,  dated  15th  Septem* 
her,  1814. 
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WiLLiHGToir  fell,  was  not  less  than  4000 strong;  and  when  we  take  into 
view  (he  fact  that  General  Wool,  (then  a  Major,)  with  a  light  corps  of 
but  250  regular  troops,  all  told,  contested  every  inch  of  ground  with  this 
formidable  force  in  (heir  descent  upon  Plattsburgh,  the  selection  of  Gene- 
ral Wool  to  perform  the  melancholy  duty  assigned  to  him,  cannot  fail 
to  give  deep  interest  to  the  solemn  occasion  which  brought  us  together 
upon  this  hallowed  spot.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the 
monument  about  to  be  erected  should  be  raised  by  the  hand  of  an  officer 
who  bore  an  honorable  and  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  of  the  memora- 
ble day  on  which  thb  gallant  Willi ngtoh  fell.  It  is  a  pleasing  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  living  brave  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
QoaQ. 

To  this  General  Wool  replied : 

"  Fbllow^  Cittzbrs  and  Soldiers:— The  duty  assigned  me  by 
the  President  of  the  day,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Plattsburgh  and  tM 
Military  Association  of  the  county  of  Clinton,  is  no  less  gmiifying  to  me 
than  it  is  honorable  and  magnanimous  to  its  authors,  and  will  furnish  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  not  less  a  holy 
and  pious  offermg  to  the  illustrious  dead,  than  the  offspring  of  noble  and 
generous  hearts  to  a  fallen  foe,  and  will  furnish  themes  of  praise  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  will  be  a  healing  balm  to  the  wounded  hearts  of  relatives 
and.  friends — whilst,  it  will  not  fail  to  call  forth  frofii  every  Briton  who 
passes  this  consecrated  spot,  tears  of  gratitude  as  well  as  tears  of  sym- 
pathy. 

'*  With  these  brief  remarks,  I  now  erect,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Plattsburgh  and  the  MilitAry  Association  of  Clinton  county,  this  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Willirgton,  who  fell  the  6lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814,  at  Culver's  Hill,  leading  to  the  charge  the  advance  of  the 
British  army  marching  on  Plattsburgh." 

At  the  dinner  which  followed  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  General 
Skinner,  after  a  complimentary  address,  proposed  as  a  sentiment, 
"  Gen.  Wool,  the  hero  of  Beekroantown,  as  well  as  of  Queenston — 

*  His  laurels  are  green,  though  his  locks  arc  gray.' " 

Believing  that  nothing  we  ourselves  can  say  will  be  so  interesting 
to  our  readers  as  the  eloquent  woids  of  Wool  himself,  we  present 
them  with  his  reply  on  this  occasion  also : 

**  Mr.  Prksidbut — I  rise  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment  Just  given  by  my  friend  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  I  find  it  impossible,  however,  filled  as  f  am  with  emotion,  to  make 
a  speech,  or  give  utterance  to  my  feelings  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  oc« 
casion.  Were  it  otherwise,  I  could  say  but  little  that  has  not  a  heady  been 
said.  I  might  s|)eak  of  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  '13,  which  closed 
with  the  most  gloomy  forbodings.  1  might  also  speak  of  the  campaign 
of  1814,  when  the  mantle  of  darkness  was  cast  off,  and  a  blaze  of  light 
shone  forth  along  the  frontier  from  Fort  Erie  to  Plattsburgh,  and  finally 
closed,  with  a  brilliancy  seldom  equalled,  on  the  plains  of  New  Orleans. 
But  these  periods  have  already  been  noticeil  and  described  in  tlip  most 
eloquent  and  stirring  lansruagp.  Therefore,  little  remains  for  me  to  add, 
could  I  give  utterance  to  my  feelings,  but  to  express  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  kind  partiality  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my 
services.  I  would,  however,  remark  that  although  at  one  period  of  the 
war  darkness  and  despondency  appeared  to  pervade  our  beloved  country^ 
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then  wat  od6  br«<rht  avot  exemiit  from  the  general  gieom.  It  wee  bem 
io  this  place,  Pkttsbuigh,  tiMi  m.2  ^triolic  inhabitanU  never  wavered  nor 
ijuailed  before  Ibe  legions  of  Great  Baitain.  Tbev  stood  by  tbeir  country 
in  the  darkest  hour,  and  ne\er  failed  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  war-worn 
floldier,  and  tn  receive  him  with  open  arms  whether  he  returned  victorioof 
or  was  driven  back  by  the  force  of  circumstancee.  Who  that  was  at 
Platlabiifigh  in  1812,  43,  and  '14,  doea  not  remember  with  deligiit 
MooBRa,  Smith,  Saillt,  Dbi.ord,  Bailt,  Palmbr  and  Ram- 
•OM,  all  patriotic  citizens  and  devoted  friends  of  their  countnr  in  war  aa 
well  as  in  peace,  but  who  now  rest  in  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.  With 
these  few  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I  would  offer  this  sentiment — 

^  The  citiieas  of  Plattsbargh  and  the  Militory  Aisociatioa  of  ClintoB 
covaty — This  day  attests  their  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  the 
homage  paid  to  the  illnstrions  dead  who  &U  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
eonntry." 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  celebration  with  acme  minuteness,  be- 
cause we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  finest  marks  of  advanced  civili- 
zation on  record.  All  must  admire  the  magnamimity  which  not 
only  feels  itself  stirred  by  the  memory  of  native  greatness,  but  can 
weep  over  the  grave  of  an  enemy*  Well  may  we  exult  in  the 
name  of  American,  and  safe  indeed  are  the  honor  and  glory  of  oar 
Republic,  when  its  name  and  fame  are  upheld  by  such  men  as 
those  who  {>articipated  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Plattsburgh. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  war,  Lieut  Colonel  Wool  continued  in 
the  army,  and  in  1816  was  commissioned  Inspector  General,  with 
the  rank  of  Colonel.  Ten  yeais  after  he  was  made  Brigadier 
General  by  brevet.  In  1841  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier 
General,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  eastern  division  of 
the  army.  In  this  station  he  remained  until  the  war  with  Mexico 
opened  a  new  theatre  for  action. 

During  the  long  interval  between  the  two  wars,  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  some  important  service.  As  Inspector  General 
his  duties  for  about  twenty-five  years  were  connected  with  every 
department  of  the  military  establishment  in  the  United  States  and 
her  territories,  extending  from  Eastport,  in  Maine,  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Council  Bluffs.  When  he  was 
appointed,  there  were  no  white  settlements  northwest  of  Detroit 
There  were  military  posts  establishad  at  Mackinac,  Saalt  St.  Marie, 
Chicago,  Green  Ba^,  Prairie  du  Chein,  St  Peters,  on  the  upper 
Mississippi,  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Council  Blufis,  some  1800 
miles  up  the  Missouri ;  and  posts  on  the  Arkansas  600  miles  from 
its  outlet,  and  on  the  Bed  river  400. 

All  these  were  within  the  limits  of  his  tours  of  inspection,  which 
annually  embraced  an  entire  distance  of  from  seven  to  tea  thousand 
miles.  There  were  no  means  of  reaching  the  posts  but  by  canoes 
and  on  horseback,  with  provivioQs  packed  for  a  journey  of  months 
through  the  wilderness.  The  dangers,  privations  and  hardships, 
unavoidable  in  traversing  lakes,  rivers,  and  forests  by  such  means, 
and  often  with  Indian  guides,  whose  fidelity  might  admit  of  some 
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ffiispieioti,  aad  always  wtthoot  shelter  or  any  resting  place  hot  the 
earth  and  a  blanket,  can  hardly  be  realised  by  those  who  daily 
witness  the  facilities  of  travel  and  its  thousand  attendant  comforts 
and  conveniences,  in  civilized  communities. 

.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  la- 
q»ector  General  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  new  states  west  of 
the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  even  in  the  latter  period  of 
General  Wool's  Inspectorship,  though  the  difficulties  incident  to 
its  faithful  execution  were  lessened  by  the  advancement  of  settle- 
ments, yet  they  were  far  from  being  removed ;  and  still  are,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  render  the  office  by  no 
means  a  sinecure. 

During  the  long  peace,  he  rendered  other  services  which,  we 
shall  merely  mention,  were  connected  with  a  military  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, a  command  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the  disturbances 
on  our  northern  frontier  caused  by  the  Canadian  outbreak. 

Since  the  war  was  declared  by  Congress  to  exist  with  Mexico, 
in  May,  1846,  General  Wool  has  been  occupied — 1st.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  western  volunteers.  2nd.  In  the  concentration 
of  a  division  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  3d.  In  their  march  to  Sal- 
tillo,  and  4th.  In  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 

After  the  Mexican  war  was  declared,  General  Wool,  who  had 
volunteered  to  take  part  in  the  campaign,  was  gratified  to  receive, 
a  few  days  after  the  act  of  Congress  had  passed,  instructions  to 
repair  to  Washington.  The  same  day  on  which  he  got  his  order 
he  was  en  route  to  the  capital ;  and  having  been  instructed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  western  states,  to  organize  and  muster  into  service  the 
volunteers  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi,  he  was  in  consultation  with  the  governor  of  Ohio  at 
Columbus  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  engrossed  in  the  details  of  his 
new  duty  at  Cincinnati  on  the  6th.  In  about  six  weeks  he  ac- 
complished the  work  assigned  him,  in  a  manner  which  reflected 
on  him  high  credit  for  skill,  zeal,  energy  and  despatch.  The 
unprepared  condition  of  the  volunteers,  their  almost  simultaneous 
rush,  in  great  confusion,  to  their  respective  rendezvous  in  the  six 
different  states,  their  inspection,  reception  into  service,  organiza- 
tion, supply  and  departure  for  Mexico,  involved  difficulties  which 
demanded  the  greatest  experience,  the  minutest  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  every  branch  of  the  service,  extraordinary  pa- 
tience, labor,  tact  and  address.  Their  wants  were  to  be  promptly 
provided  for ;  their  clamors  appeased ;  their  ten  thousand  ques- 
tions listened  to;  the  first  elements  of  military  duty  taught 
them ;  and,  withal,  a  correspondence  kept  up  with  local  govern- 
ors, colonels,  agents  and  other  officers,  as  well  as  with  the  military 
authorities  at  Washington.  Nevertheless,  from  the  first  week  in 
June  to  the  third  in  July  this  perplexing  and  arduous,  but  most 
important  service  was  performed ;  and  Wool  had  the  satisfaction 
of  sending  10,000  volunteers  to  reinforce  Grenerai  Taylor;  the 
remainder  being  retained  to  form  part  of  his  own  division,  whick 
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bad  been  ordered  to  concentrate  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  He 
oiig^nized  and  prepared  for  service  three  regiments  from  Ohio, 
three  from  Indiana,  two  from  Kentucky — one  of  these  being  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  therefore  requiring  considerably  more 
preparation  than  infantry ;  four  from  Illinois ;  one  of  cavalry 
from  Tennessee;  and  one  and  a  half  from  Mississippi.  HowaU 
this  was  done  in  so  short  a  period,  considering  the  difficulties 
already  mentioned,  and  the  delays  in  procuring  arms,  camp- 
equipage,  means  of  transportation  and  pther  necessaries,  was  a 
surprise  even  to  military  men.  When  Wellington  had  the  com* 
mand  of  the  British  armies  in  Portugal,  he  did  not  display  more 
energy  in  any  department  of  the  service  entrusted  to  him  than  in 
the  organization  of  Portuguese  regiments.  And  the  fame  of  Mar- 
shal Beresford  rests  chiefly  on  his  disciplining  these  auxiliaries. 
The  battle  of  Albuera,  which  he  fought  and  won;  was  a  blunder. 
His  success  was  owing  to  the  stem  courage  of  his  troops ;  and  the 
historians  of  the  Peninsular  war  can  find  in  the  commander  no 
generalship,  of  which  the  admiration  and  praise  might  divert  at- 
teniion  from  the  carnage  of  what  Byron  so  justly  describes  as  a 
**  bootless  field  of  strife."  But  if  the  training  of  these  Portuguese 
soldiers,  be  the  foundation  of  a  British  marshal's  reputation,  we  can- 
not withhold  our  high  admiration  from  General  Wool,  when  we 
contemplate  the  skill  with  which,  in  so  brief  a  time,  he  organized  and 
supplied  upwards  of  12,000  men  to  our  forces  in  Mexico,  and 
sent  them  over  ground,  in  comparison  with  which  the  distances'in 
the  narrow  kingdom  of  Portugal  dwindle  into  a  mere  day's  jour^ 
ney.  We  have  said  that  Beresford  owes  his  fame  and  rank,  not  to 
his  genius  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  to  his  talent  in  organizingand 
disciplining  new  levies.  General  Wool,  however,  is  distinguished 
for  both,  as  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  strikingly  attests ;  and  with* 
out  both,  we  have  not  military  genius  of  the  highest  kind — the 
genius  which  at  once  rules  over  the  spirits  of  men,  and  commands 
itself,  while  wisely  commanding  others  in  circumstances  of  danger 
and  trial. 

Having  fulfilled  his  instructions  in  organizing  the  volunteers, 
and  despatched  the  required  reinforcements  to  General  Taylor, 
General  Wool  made  preparations  for  his  own  march  through  the 
province  of  ^oahuila.  This  march  terminated  at  Saltillo,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  war.  As  the  general  marched 
along,  he  was  peacefully  received  by  the  inhabitants.  His  ad- 
vance was  more  like  the  passage  of  a  distinguished  ally  than  of 
an  enemy.  In  short,  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  moral  con- 
quest of  the  whole  province,  by  his  humane  and  discreet  policy 
and  singular  aptitude  for  swaying  the  minds  of  men.  Adversaries 
her  converted  into  friends  by  a  combination  of  firmness,  kindness 
and  justice;  and  the  reputation  of  his  column  spread  a  powerfully 
favorable  influence  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Durango  and 
Zscatecas.  When  resistance  to  his  advance  was  threatened  he 
was  found  ever  ready  to  face  it ;  he  protected  the  persons  and 
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property  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  ill  usag^e  on  the  part  of  his 
own  men ;  he  even  rescued  some  captives  from  the  Indians  who 
infest  Northern  Mexico ;  he  saw  that  everything  got  by  his  sol- 
diers from  the  Mexicans  was  fairly  paid  for ;  in  fine,  he  kept  his 
division  in  such  excellent  subordinati6n  that  not  a  single  family 
was  obliged  to  flee  at  their  approach,  or  had  occasion  to  dread  the 
outrages- which  so  often — we  had  almost  said  invariably — attend 
invasions,  whether  gratuitous  or  provoked.  It  is  said,  that  in 
December  last,  when  suddenly  called  from  Parras  to  relieve  the 
threatened  position  of  Geneial  Worth,  his  sick  soldiers  were  re- 
ceived into  the  first  families  to  be  attended ;  and  that  the  ladies 
of  that  city  who  had  not  forgotten  the  rescue  of  the  captives,  nor 
the  sacred  protection  which  had  been  extended  to  themselves^ 
begged  it  as  a  privilege  to  receive  into  their  houses,  and  to  watch 
over,  the  invalids,  whose  lives  might  have  been  jeoparded  by  the 
forced  march  that  was  necessary  to  reach  Saltillo  before  the  pe- 
riod designated  for  Santa  Anna's  arrival ! 

General  Wool's  troops  complained  at  first  of  the  fatigues  at- 
tending their  long  marches,  and  of  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
enforced— -and  these  complaints  were  no  doubt  all  the  louder  that 
they  were  volunteers ;  but  they  at  length  learned  that  this  very 
familiarity  with  hardship,  and  this  strictness  of  discipline,  secured 
their  safety  and  success. 

In  the  Peninsular  war,  Wellington's  light  division,  under  Gene- 
ral Crawford,  was  perhaps  as  fine  a  body  of  soldiers  as  ever  en- 
tered the  field.  They  fired  the  first  and  last  shot  in  almost  every 
engagement.  As  an  advanced  guard,  they  were  unrivalled ;  and 
their  expertness,  steadiness,  endurance  and  confidence  in  them- 
selves arose  from  Crawford's  rigid,  but  admirable  drilling.  They 
complained  bitterly  of  their  general's  seemingly  unnecessary  se- 
verity, and  his  insisting  on  a  straight  forward  march,  when  they 
might,  (without  harm,  as  they  thought,)  have  consulted  their  ease 
by  turnmg  so  far  aside.  But  in  the  end,  he  who  was  originally 
regarded  as  unnecessarily  severe  became  universally  beloved. 
Wherever  he  led,  his  men  were  willing  to  follow,  because  he  had 
taught  them  obedience ;  and  in  teaching  them,  had  also  inspired 
them  with  an  unbounded  trust  in  his  own  genius.  So  it  was  with 
General  Wool.  Those  who  at  first  grumbled  at  his  apparent  ha^ 
tiness  came  at  last  to  find  that  he  had  been  all  along  acting  for 
their  good,  and  for  the  efficient  service  of  their  country.  Il 
was  Crawford  who,  on  perceiving  that  a  commissary  was  likely 
to  disappoint  him  in  the  forwarding  of  provisions  for  his  men, 
threatened  to  hang  that  functionary  up  to  the  nearest  tree.  The 
commisj^ry  laid  his  complaint  before  the  duke  of  Wellingion. 
The  duke  asked — **Did  he  really  say  so?"  The  commissary, 
expecting  redress,  replied — **  He  did,  my  lord."  **  Then,'*  an* 
swered  Wellington,  *'  I  would  advise  you  to  have  the  provisions 
up;  for  if  General  Crawford  said  so,  by  Jove  he  will  do  it!'* 
Here  was,  on  Crawford's  part,  an  instance  at  once  of  care  for  hia 
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brave  followers,  and  of  slern  strictness  in  exacting  the  fulfilment 
of  orders.  It  must,  also,  have  been  by  the  union  of  unwavering 
firmness  in  discipline  and  tactics,  with  a  constant  regard  to  the 
interests  of  his  command,  that  General  Wool  was  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  with  the  western  volunteers. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  in  which 
General  Wool  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  It  was  he  who 
chose  our  army's  position,  arranged  our  forces  for  the  battle,  and 
directly  conducted  their  operations  in  the  field.  These  duties  he 
performed  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  commanding  general, 
the  army  and  the  country.  In  fact,  General  Wool  had  formed  his 
opinion  of  the  course  which  our  army  ought  to  pursue,  independ- 
ently of  any  orders  received  from  his  superior;  and  General 
Taylor,  whose  views  exactly  coincided  with  his,  felt  such  confi- 
dence in  General  Wool  as  to  entrust  him  with  what  may  be 
called  the  executivp  command  in  the  engagement.  He  was  to  be 
seen  everywhere  through  the  field  animating,  superintending,  di- 
recting. In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  exposed  himself  to  every 
danger,  and  won  the  admiration  of  the  troops  by  his  valor,  while 
he  led  them  to  victory  by  his  example  and  his  generalship.  Gene- 
ral Taylor,  in  his  despatches,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  services 
of  his  second  in  command.  There  never  were  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle two  generals  more  united  in  opinion,  feeling  and  action.  All 
was  harmony  between  them.  And  when,  after  the  conflict,  they 
rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  on  a  field  where  more  than  three 
thousand  men  lay  dead  or  wounded,  mutual  admiration,  joy  for  the 
victory,  and  sorrow  for  the  slain,  mingled  in  one  overpowering 
gash  of  sympathy.  It  was  a  picture  on  which  the  whole  army, 
then  in  array  for  a  third  day's  combat,  looked  with  joyous  sur- 
prise, and  burst  into  cheers — three  cheers,  thrice  repeated. 

We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  to  the  credit  of  both  gene- 
rals than  the  warm,  unenvying  testimony  which  each  bears  to  the 
other's  merits  in  their  official  accounts  of  the  battle.  Happy  is 
the  country  where  chiefs  are  thus  united,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another !  That  country  has  already  pronounced  its  highest  enco- 
mium on  the  noble  conduct  of  (he  two  commanders ;  nor,  at  the 
tame  time,  does  it  forget  that  on  a  field  where  they  were  opposed 
by  five  to  one,  every  officer  and  soldier  who  did  his  duty  was  a 
hero. 

We  had  made  numerous  extracts  from  public  documents  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  General  Wool;  but  these 
we  withhold,  at  least  for  the  present.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
are  unanimous  and  enthuisastic  in  his  praise.  The  journals  of  the 
day  have  vied  with  each  other  in  proclaiming  his  merits ;  and  public 
bodies — among  whom  are  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and 
the  citizens  of  Troy — have  passed  resolutions,  expressive  of  their 
admiration  of  his  actions  and  their  appreciation  of  his  eminent 
talents.  There  may  exist  various  opinions  on  our  war  with  Mexi- 
co ;  bat  in  one  respect  it  has  been  useful :  it  has  assared  the 
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Americans,  and  shown  to  the  world  that  when  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  take  the  field,  we  have  both  men  and  leaders  to  main- 
tain  our  cause. 

We  do  hope  that  peace  may  soon  settle  on  our  land,  and  that 
we  may  be  long  permitted  to  pursue  our  career  of  industry,  un- 
disturbed by  the  feverish  desire  of  that  which  some  men  regard 
exclusively  as  glory.  Yet,  believing  that  the  best  guaranty  for 
the  continuance  of  peace  is  the  conviction  in  the  minds  both  of 
ourselves  and  others  that  we  have  full  power  to  protect  and  avenge 
ourselves  in  n*ar,  we  rejoice  in  the  development  of  military  re* 
sources  and  skill  which  the  present  war  has  occasioned. 


■4  *»»» 


THE  GRAVE  OF  AARON  BURR. 

I. 

The  day  is  closed  ;  the  moon  sails  op  the  skj 

And  spreads  her  silvery  sheen  o'er  hill  and  glade  ; 
While  here  I  stand,  and  gaze  with  pensive  eye 

Upon  the  sunken  moand  where  Burr  is  laid. 
No  tomb* stone  marks  the  spot,  nor  cypress  shade 

Waves  moarnfal  round  to  call  the  stranger  here, 
Sad  memories  come — sad  memories  will  not  fade, 

Of  whom  no  cherished  thought  can  now  endear, 
Ah !  grows  more  foul  his  name  as  ciides  year  on  year. 

II. 

The  evening  breeze  sighs  through  the  bending  grass 

That  springs  luxuriant  on  this  lowly  mound^ 
Its  plaintive  moans  but  strike  the  ear,  alas ! 

And  leave  faint  impress  on  the  heart  to  wound. 
Life's  varied  deeds  had  stainless  virtue  crooned, 

And  on  each  act  her  golden  signet  set ; 
Here  might  the  willow  droop  o'er  hallowed  ground » 

Or  columned  marble  rise  to  note  the  debt 
A  nation  owed  to  him  whom  now  no  cares  beset. 

III. 
Neglected  grave !  from  thy  low  turf-sealed  vault 

Come  monitory  tones  that  quicken  thought; 
Wrecks  on  life's  stream,  the  wayward  helm8-men*s  fanll. 

Are  beacons  set  mid  shoals  with  danger  fraught, 
Here,  who  may  come,  let  each,  a  lesson  taught. 

Run  o'er  the  links  of  memory's  pearly  chain, 
Note  every  thread  the  web  of  life  inwrought. 

Cleanse  all  its  parts  till  clear  of  every  stain. 
Thus  shall  he  honored  live,  and  dead,  his  deeds  remain. 
Prine^hn,  N.  /.,  /«/y,  1847. 
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IRELAND. 

NO.   I. 

In  estimating  the  character  and  condition  of  a  nation,  there  is 
nothing  which  leads  to  greater  mistakes  than  the  vanity  or  thought- 
lessness of  men  who  imagine  that,  during  a  rapid  tour  through  the 
country,  they  can  gather  sufficient  knowledge  to  form  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  opinion.  Or  if  there  he  any  thing  productive 
of  still  grosser  blunders,  it  is  the  dogmatism  of  prejudice  or  par- 
tizanship  which,  sitting  complacently  at  home,  and  feeding  its 
error  on  partial  reports,  ventures  to  pronounce,  quasi  ex  cathedra^ 
a  judgment  upon  questions  involving  elements  so  complicated  and 
80  hard  to  trace. 

What  people  have  been  more  unjustly  treated  in  this  respect 
than  the  citizens  of  these  United  Slates?  Persons  landinor  on  our 
shores  with  European  ideas  and  predilections,  cleaving  our  majes- 
tic streams  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  leagues  an  hour,  rushing 
with  rail  road  speed  from  city  to  city,  eating,  as  they  hasten  along, 
a  few  meals  at  our  hotels,  spying  out  the  characters  and  oddities 
which,  through  all  lands,  are  met  with  in  public  conveyances  and 
places  of  common  resort,  recording  at  last,  as  the  general  rule, 
what  at  first  attracted  attention  by  its  singularity  as  an  exception, 
fastening  oft  times  and  fattening,  like  fiies,  on  spots  of  corruption, 
seeking  aliment  for  their  preconceptions  in  sayings  and  doings 
which  take  a  temporary  savor  and  color  from  these  preconceptions 
themselves ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  to  render  a  favorable, 
perha[)s  a  flattering  account  of  us  and  our  ways — resolved  to  be 
encomiasts  instead  of  faithful  witnesses,  and  therefore  seizing  on 
every  circumstance  that  appears  to  justify  commendation,  while 
all  of  an  opposite  tendenxry  are  either  designedly  or  rashly  over- 
looked, admiring  by  wholesale  and  indiscriminately  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  ignorant  or  interested  vituperation  of  others — persons 
so  situated  and  so  minded  pretend  to  have  learned  our  national 
character  and  to  fully  understand  our  social  state,  and  returning 
home,  expatiate  with  all  the  confidence  and  consideration  of  expe- 
rienced travellers  on  subjects  which  demand  the  utmost  patience  of 
research,  depth  of  reflection,  and  impartiality  of  judgment.  The 
actual  result  of  such  presumption  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  Neith- 
er is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  total  strangers  to  America,  receiv- 
ing this  crude  and  distorted  testimony,  should  think  of  us  still  more 
erroneously  than  their  informants.  The  latter  may  have  encount- 
ered, even  in  their  flying  visits,  some  reclaiming  truths  which 
they  conceal  or  endeavor  to  explain  away ;  the  former  are  only 
the  second  hanjd  recipients  of  evidence,  which,  originally  ques- 
tionable, loses  none  of  its  fallaciousness  in  the  transition.  *  vires 
meqmirit  eunda,* " 
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There  are  but  iviro  virays  of  knowing  a  people  and  estimating 
the  causes  of  their  prosperity  or  adversity.  The  one  is  by  such  fair 
and  minute  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  reports  of  all 
parties  as  a  sagacious  and  conscientious  historian  employs;  the 
other  is  by  rea/,  bona  fide^  residence  and  observation  in  the  land. 
One  sided  speculation  and  special  pleading — running  commenta- 
ries and  bulletins  a  vapeur  will  by  no  means  answer  the  purpose. 

And  particular  care,  in  sifting,  weighing  and  determining,  is 
necessary  where  the  condition  of  a  country  has  become  a  subject 
of  particular  concern,  and  the  administration  of  its  afiairs  has  been 
matter  of  earnest  or  angry  discussion.  The  peculiar  connection 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  the  prolonged  wretchedness  and 
turbulence  of  the  Irish  people,  the  eager  watching,  by  other  pow- 
ers, of  British  strength  and  British  weakness,  the  repeated  looking 
of  Ireland  to  foreign  quarters  for  sympathy  and  succor — all  these 
have  surrounded  that  region  and  its  inhabitants  with  an  interest 
that  perhaps  does  not  belong  to  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
Moreover,  the  frequent  and  fierce  debates  on  Irish  afiairs  in  the 
imperial  parliament;  the  almost  oriental  fervor  of  Hibernian  de- 
clamation met  and  maddened  by  the  sturdiness  of  matter-of-fact 
John-BuUism ;  the  stirring  names  of  liberty  and  bondage;  the 
exciting  sounds  of  freedom  and  oppression  which  have  mingled  so 
largely  in  the  controversy;  and  the  fire  of  sectarisn  zeal  flaming 
between  the  two  islands,  but  burning  still  more  fiercely  in  the 
midst  of  Ireland  herself,  where  Saxons  and  protestants,  have,  by 
domestication  and  intercourse,  become  infected  with  Celtic  ardor 
and  popish  intolerance,  these  things,  while  augmenting  the  inter- 
est, likewise  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  call 
for  the  greatest  caution  and  coolness  on  the  part  of  those  who  un- 
dertake to  arbitrate  in  them. 

But  of  all  nations  there  are  two  which,  in  judging  of  Irish  af- 
fairs, require  to  be  specially  on  their  guard.  These  two  are  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  continued  hostility  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  memory  of  attempted  fraternization 
between  France  and  Ireland  during  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  tend  strongly  to  bias  the  decision  of  Frenchmen  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  complaints ;  while,  besides  allowing  for  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  rivalry  and  unforgotten  conflict,  it  behoves  ua 
Americans  to  make  ample  allowance  also,  for  the  peculiar  jeal- 
ousies which  undoubtedly  exist  between  us  and  our  Alma  Mattr^ 
and  which,  as  in  lover's  quarrels,  only  demonstrate,  after  all,  our 
mutual  admiration  and  attachment. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  view,  therefore,  and  having  had 
considerable  acquaintance  with  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  we  propose 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  information  on  the  state  of  that 
unfortunate  and  perplexing  country,  some  account  of  the  sources  of 
her  trouble,  and  some  suggestions  for  her  amelioration. 

At  any  time  this  theme  would  be  one  well  calculated  to  arretl 
and  occupy  the  mind.    Surely  no  man  can  contemjdate  wkboat 
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keen  curiosity  and  concern  the  extraordinary  condition  of  such  a 
land — a  land  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  blessed  with  a  climate 
80  genial  jas  to  clothe  it  in  perpetual  verdure;  eminently  fitted  by 
its  compactness,  its  geographical  position,  its  fine  rivers,  and  unsur- 
passed havens,  for  commercial  enterprize ;  offering  in  its  immense 
extent  of  water  power,  as  well  as  in  its  possession  of  native  fuel, 
and  its  vicinity  to  the  great  coal  districts  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  an  ample  field  for  manufacturing  industry ;  swarming 
with  a  peasantry  who,  when  employed  and  superintended  out  of 
their  own  singular  territory,  are  perhaps  not  equalled  by  any  la- 
borers in  the  world  for  vigor  of  body  and  endurance  of  toil ;  and 
above  all,  connected  with  such  a  kingdom  as  Britain,  its  people 
subjects  of  the  Imperial  crown,  represented  in- the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment, enjoying  the  high  examples  of  English  energy  and  Scottish 
perseverance,  having  free  access  to  all  British  ports,  sharing  Brit- 
ish privileges  in  every  nation  allied  and  friendly  to  England,  car- 
rying with  them  the  prestige  of  British  greatness  to  foreign  climes, 
and  living,  now  at  all  events,  and  for  no  inconsiderable  time,  under 
the   same  administration  that  in  Britain  has  permitted,  if  it  has 
not  caused  a  mighty  extension  of  resources,  and  an  unparalleled 
accumulation  of  wealth ;  always  exempted  from  numerous  taxes 
which  burden  the  people  of  the  neighboring  isle;  and  never  so  go- 
verned since  the  union  at  least  as  to  hinder  their  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  manufacturing  prosperity  any  more  than  these  were 
hindered  in  England ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  population  of 
this  favored  country  so  presses  on  the  means  of  subsistence  as  to  be 
forever  at  the  point  of  starvation ;  while  its  rebellion  is  daily  dreaded, 
and  the  demagogue's  lies  sink  deeper  than  sacred  truth  into  the 
hearts  of  its  wretched  multitudes ;  while  murder  stalks  abroad  by 
its  highways  and  hedges,  not  only  in  darkness  but  at  noon  day,  and 
the  voice  of  justice  is  drowned  amid  the  howl  of  faction  and  fana- 
ticism ;  while  myriads  of  acres,  that  might  be  rendered  more  fruit- 
'  ful  than  the  richest  plains  of  industrious  Scotland,  lie  barren  as  a 
desert,  and  provisions  of  every  sort  are  exported  in  vast  quantities 
by  a  still  famishing  people;  while  mendicancy  and  rags  are  the 
proverbial  features  of  the  land,  and  the  peasant's  cabin  is  hardly 
so  comfortable  as  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian ;  while  the  failure 
of  a  single  article  of  food  induces  the  honors  of  mortal  famine ;  and 
moneyed  capital,  usually  so  adventurous  for  gain,  stands  aloof,  in 
trembling  suspicion,  from  the  lawlessness  of  starvelings  who  would 
find  their  wants  supplied  by  its  employment  among  them ;  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil, — amonff  whose  deficiencies  lack  of  love 
for  their  native  land  is  not  one,  whatever  their  maligners  may  say 
notwithstanding — are  compelled,  by  the  fear  of  assault  and  assaa- 
mation,  to  go  into  exile,  instead  of  residing  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  landlords  on  their  hereditary  domains !  What  can  be  more 
painfully  interesting  than  the  condition  of  such  a  country  ?  What 
more  curious  and  in^portant  phenomenon  can  be  presented  for  ex- 
pUnation  to  the  phiwsophic  student  of  history  and  government  I 
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But  especially  at  the  present  time^  does  the  state  of  Ireland  ui^e 
itself  on  the  world's  notice.     Crowds  of  her  population  are  dying 
of  hunger  and  of  pestilence  hunger-bred ;    the  cry  even  of  Irish 
party  is  well  nieh  overborne  by  the  wail  of  suffering ;  the  selfish* 
ness  of  political  charlatanry  is  made  to  vail  its  face  in  presence  of 
the  earnestness  of  despair ;  our  shores  are  thronged  with  thousands 
of  fugitives  from   the  famine,  and  those  not  the  lowest  of  the 
peasantry,  but  such  as  have  funds  and  strength  to  emigrate ;  our 
alms-houses  and  hospitals  cannot  contain  half  the  poor  creatures 
who  in  fleeing  from  one  plague  have  been  overtaken  by  another; 
our  compassion  has   been  roused,  and  we  have  shipped  across 
the  ocean  a  pittance  of  food  rather  in  token  of  our  feeling  for  Ire* 
land,  than  as  a  substantial  relief  to  her  misery;    the.  heart  of 
sympathy  is  opened  wide,  and  the  hand  of  succor  extended  by  the 
Briiish  people  to  men  who  have  long  regarded  them  as  natural 
enemies,  and  been  industriously  taught  to  calumniate  and  hate 
them ;  and  finally,  the  green  Island  is  now  extensively  mourning, 
albeit  partially  rejoicing,  over  the  close  of  that  man's  mortal  career, 
who,  endowed  with  astonishing  skill  to  wield  at  will  the  fierce  de* 
mocracy,  exerted  it  so  long  and  so  signally  for  evil  and  for  good 
that  we  cannot  help  regarding  his  demise  at  this  critical  season  as 
the  turning  point  of  his  country's  destiny.    Henceforth  she  must 
either  be  trodden  down  by  English  armies  till  all  traces  of  her  na- 
tionality are  obliterated ;  or,  in  the  exercise  of  rational  enterprise 
and  unper verted  common  sense,  she  must  gradually  ascend  to 
the  high  position  she  ought  to  hold  as  a  safe,  worthy,  and  powers 
ful  portion  of  a  free  state. 

While,  however,  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Ireland  (espe* 
cially  at  the  present  time),  are  fitted  to  interest  the  world  at  large, 
there  are  certain  communities  whom  they  must  naturally  afiect 
with  peculiar  solicitude.  The  communities  referred  to  are  Great 
Britain,  the  Papal  States  and  America.  In  Britain's  case,  many 
grave,  anxious,  home-felt  inquiries  must  arise.  Nay ;  they  must 
force  themselves  on  the  British  people  as  truly  alarming.  Eng^ 
lishmen  may  ask,  and  no  doubt  do  ask,  are  not  our  national  pros- 
perity and  our  position  among  the  powers  of  Europe  now  actually 
at  stake  1  How  can  we  maintain  our  national  credit,  while  we 
are  called  upon  to  feed  additional  millions  of  paupers,  and  these 
too  so  determined  to  fieece  us  that,  amid  all  their  distress,  they 
trifle  with  the  work  yfe  furnish  to  them,  and  proclaim  their  right 
to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  ?  Has  the  period  really  arrived «  whea 
we  must  contemplate  the  neoeasity  of  abandoning  Ireland  to  lier* 
self  as  utterly  unmanageable — of  dismembering  our  empire — estab- 
Ksbittg  an  enemy  at  our  very  gates,  and  aflbrding  harborage  to 
every  threatening  invader  ?  How  long  are  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  and  Scotland  to  rest  quiet  under  the  apprehension  that 
taxes,  already  enormous,  may  become  altogether  intolerable,  be* 
cause  Irishmen  will  live  and  die  beggars,  rather  than  leani  t» 
avail  Ih— selves  of  the  licbes  of  a  couotrji  that  might  easily  mxf- 
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port  twice  or  thrioe  the  number  of  its  present  population  ?  Are 
Irish  recklessness  and  outrage  never  to  have  an  end  ?  Will  peace 
and  prosperity  ever  smile  on  that  unhappy  land  ?  Must  (he  coun- 
sels of  our  senate  be  evermore  engrossed  and  distracted  by  Irish 
complaint  and  clamor  ?  Must  numerous  armies,  continually  be 
kept  up,  not  to  defend  Ireland  against  aggression  from  abroad,  but 
ourselves  against  her  turbulence?  Are  ner  unsurpassed  resources 
to  be  perpetually  suppressed  by  the  folly,  indolence,  selfishness  and 
indocility  of  her  people  ?  W  ill  she  ever  become,  in  truth,  what 
she  is  in  name — our  sister  island*— or  is  she  constantly  to  remain 
the  chosen  theatre  of  anti-British  plotters  and  demagogues — the 
wayward  fondling — the  "little  curly-headed, good-for-nothing,  and 
mischief-making  monkey,"  of  England's  rivals  and  very  good  na* 
tured  friends  ?  Do  Celtic  and  Saxon  blood  positively  abhor  amal- 
gamation? What  can  be  the  causes,  and  what  will  be  the  cures 
of  Irisl^  restlessness  and  misery  ? 

In  Rome's  case,  the  questions  relating  to  Ireland  should  be,  and 
probably  are,  at  this  moment — will  the  majority  of  Britons  ere- 
long adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  Bomish  faith  has  really  something 
to  do  with  Irish  discontent  and  wretchedness  ?  Now,  that  O'Con- 
nel  is  gone,  will  the  Irish  priesthood  accept  of  a  state  endowment, 
and  thus  become  tributaries,  dependents,  tools  of  the  British 
minister  ?  Shall  the  Papal  power  now  begin  to  wane  or  to  wax  in 
the  Isle  of  Saints?  May  we  soon  expect  that  Victoria,  who  was 
educated  in  liberal  principles,  will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Eternal  city, 
merely  to  gratify  curiosity  of  course,  and  be  introduced  by  her 
Puseyite  chaplain,  to  the  present  liberal  Pontiff?  Does  not  rrince 
Albert,  who  paints  and  plays,  desire  to  hear  the  choir  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  copy  the  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  may  not 
such  recreations  be  at  least  as  excusable  by  the  British  nation  as 
slaughtering  deer  by  hundreds  in  Germany,  or  hares  and  birds  by 
thousands  in  the  glens  of  Atholl?  Or,  peradventure,  on  the  other 
side,  may  it  not  come  to  pass  that  the  judgments  of  heaven  shall 
teach  Irish  Papists  righteousness,  and  so  reveal  to  them  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity — anveil  to  them  the  harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills, 
whom  they  have  hitherto  worshipped  as  a  goddess  ?  Or,  again ; 
will  hunger  and  disease  drive,  m  fast  growing  multitudes,  the 
Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  across  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  hasten 
our  dominion  over  the  great  western  republic  which,  reposing  in  its 
security  and  strength,  dreams  not  of  designs  entertained  by  a 
petty  potentate,  who  nevertheless  is  leagued  with  powerful  des- 
pots, and  claims,  as  Christ's  vicar,  all  authority  in  heaven  and 
on  earth. 

And,  without  dwelling  farther  on  the  probable  anxieties  of 
Some,  we  are  brought  to  think  of  the  questions  respecting  Ireland, 
that  ought  to  engage  our  own  attention  at  the  present  conjuncture. 
Perhaps  the  most  momentous  of  these  is  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  May  not  Romanists  become  in  process  of  time  the 
numerical  majority  of  our  citizens?    And  are  men  who  feel  affili- 
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ated  by  the  secret  system  of  their  chuieh,  who  are  isolated  by  her 
exclusive  claims,  subjected,  or  rather  abjected  to  priestly  rule,  and 
whose  devotion  is  founded  on  ignorance — are  such  men  fit  sub- 
jects of  a  commonwealth  so  free  as  ours,  and  conferring  so  many 
precious  trusts?  How  long  would  our  institutions  stand,  if  more 
than  half  of  us  were  Papists — and  how  many  years  must  elapse 
till,  if  Ireland's  distress  and  disaffection  continue  to  prevail,  the 
myriads  of  her  immigrant  sons  and  daughters,  added  to  our  annual 
German  supplies,  shall  have  turned  the  scale  of  population  in  fa- 
vor of  popery  amongst  us  ?  May  we  not,  by-and-bve,  find  it  ex- 
pedient so  far  to  depart  from  our  free  principles  in  self-defence,  and 
recommend  to  England  the  furnishing  of  some  other  asylum  for 
her  troublesome  and  dangerous  subjects  than  the  United  States  ? 
May  we  not  some  day  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  tariff  restrictive  of 
importation  in  case  of  such  deleterious  commodities  as  popery  and 
pauperism  ?  And  besides  all  this,  is  it  not  becoming  in  us,  who 
regard  ourselves  as  champions  and  ensamples  of  liberty,  to  ac« 
quire,  if  possible,  accurate  notions  of  British  administration  in 
Ireland ;  more  especially  as  she  complains  of  British  oppression 
which  we  once  experienced,  and  which  we  shed  our  blood  to  shake 
off?  How  has  she  been  oppressed?  Is  she  so  oppressed  still? 
What  can  we  do — what  ought  we  to  do  for  her  pacification  and 
prosperity?  Is  there  no  other  oppression  at  which  she  does  not, 
perhaps  dares  not  openly  murmur?  In  a  word,  as  before,  what 
are  the  causes,  and  what  will  be  the  cures  of  her  restlessness  and 
misery? 

There  is  one  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  our  country — a 
fact  that  must  forcibly  strike  all  foreigners,  and  that  constitutes  a 
main  element  of  our  national  stability.  While  in  those  European 
kingdoms  where  the  popular  voice  can  find  utterance,  there  are 
parties  declaring  a  direct  opposition  to  the  existing  forms  of 
government,  there  is  not  an  American  citizen  who  does  not  pro- 
fess unqualified  preference  for  our  democratic  institutions.  In 
England  there  are,  on  the  one  hand,  many  avowed  republicans-^ 
tens  of  thousands  who  admire  and  covet  our  civil  freedom ;  and 
not  a  few,  on  the  other,  who  dread  and  denounce  even  the  degree 
of  freedom  which  Englishmen  enjoy.  In  France  there  are  legiti- 
mists— lovers  of  the  despotism  of  Polignac  and  Charles  the  Tenth ; 
Buonapartists — lovers  of  a  military  empire ;  Philippists — lovers  of 
a  not  very  limited  monarchy;  and  republicans — lovers  of  a  de- 
mocracy like  our  own.  Even  in  less  favored  lands ;  in  Prussia, 
with  its  lately  obtained  and  narrow  constitution ;  in  Austria  and 
Bttssia  with  their  arbitrary  sovereigns ;  nay,  in  prostrate  Turkey 
beiself,  there  are  doubtless  secret  murmurers,  and  souls  eager  to 
escape  from  bondage.  But  in  the  United  States  all  are  confest 
republicans.  Has  any  one  ever  known  an  American,  like  the 
lanelites  of  old,  who  would  have  a  king,  although,  in  Heaven's 
wrath,  they  were  warned  of  his  exactions  and  their  own  degrada- 
tion ?    Now  this  universal  attachment  to  a  republican  form  of 
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government  must  dispose  us  to  infer,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
only  remedy  for  Ireland's  unhappiness  is  a  revolution  in  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  and  the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  in  the  Brit- 
ish isles.  Are  we,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  nothing  short  of 
this  radical  change  can  be  wrought  in  behalf  of  Ireland  ?  Is 
American  philanthropy  content  to  keep  silence;  aye  and  until 
England  shall  appear  willing  to  discard  that  constitution  of  which 
her  statesmen  boast  as  the  goodly  growth  of  a  thousand  years  ? 
Is  it  not  our  duty,  on  the  contrai^,  to  reason  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
specting Ireland,  as  liberal  minded  Englishmen  would  do,  and  to 
contribute  our  mite  of  advice,  without  insisting  on  their  approval 
of  our  democratic  polity? 

We  trust  that  these  preliminary  observations  will  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  to  our  subject.  We  wish  them  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  we  proceed,  to  speak — 1st,  of  Irish  character;  2d,  of  Irish  his- 
tory ;  3d,  of  Irish  land;  and  4th,  of  Irish  religion. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  trace  the  many  influences 
which  have  stampea  a  distinct  mental  and  moral  character  on  each 
of  the  great  human  families,  yet  that  such  distinction  of  character 
exists  is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  are  their  differences  of  outward 
feature  and  complexion.  In  the  character  of  individual  nations, 
the  primary  peculiarities  of  various  races  are  frequently  blended. 
Countries  may  be  conquered  and  colonized  like  Ireland;  or  they 
may  peacefully  fall  under  the  same  dominion  like  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  from  intercourse  and  inter- 
marriage, a  'permanent  variety  of  mankind  may  arise,  exhibiting 
new  characteristics  both  of  body  and  of  mind.  At  first,  however, 
and  especially  in  cases  of  conquest,  repulsive  forces  must  obtain  to 
retard  commixture ;  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  ages  we  may  find 
pure  descendants  of  the  indigenous  people — pure  descendants  of 
the  invaders — inhabitants  combining  the  qualities  of  both,  and 
even  where  the  distinctions  of  race  have  been  most  scrupulously 
upheld,  we  shall  still  meet  with  certain  modifications  of  character 
resulting  from  that  communion  which  mere  juxtaposition  necessi- 
tates. Such  is  the  case  with  the  present  population  of  Ireland. 
Not  to  enumerate  its  more  minute  divisions,  it  comprises  the  Celt 
and  the  Saxon — the  pure  Irishman,  the  Englishman,  the  Scotch- 
man,— and  various  mixtures  and  modifications  of  the  three. 
These  varieties  are  distinguished  each  by  its  own  characteristics, 
while  over  all  there  is  diffused  a  certain  Hibernian  hue  that  marks 
them  out  as  dwellers  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  That  portion  of  the 
population  with  which  chiefiy  we  shall  have  now  to  do  is  the 
Celtic.  Tet,  as  we  pass  along,  we  must  notice  the  other  sections 
also ;  and  particularly  that  resemblance  which  we  have  described 
as  pervading  the  whole. 

No  subject  is  more  popular  with  the  Irish  people  and  their  ad- 
mirers, and,  we  must  add,  with  those  who  make  the  condition  of 
Ireland  the  stalking-horse  of  party,  or  the  source  of  gain,  than  the 
laudation  of  Irish  character.    The  Irish  peasantry  are  the  finest 
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in  the  world ;  the  Irish  nation  is  unequalled  among  nations  for 
generosity,  hospitality,  gratitude,  candor,  kindness,  courage,  forti* 
tude,  fidelity,  natural  affection,  sensibility,  wit,  eloquence,  poetry, 
piety,  and  patriotism !  Such  is  the  praise  lavished  on  Ireland ; 
such  are  the  qualities  claimed  by  the  people  themselves.  Shall 
we  add  the  virtue  of  modesty  to  this  splendid  catalogue  ?  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  recent  work,  entitled  **  Neophilus, 
or  Moral  Reflections,"  and  written  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Eelly,  min- 
ister of  Trinity  Church,  Gough  square,  London.  Mr.  Kelly,  we 
believe  to  be  an  excellent  Christian ;  and  his  name,  style,  and 
sentiments  declare  incontestibly  that  he  is  an  Irishman.  Speaking 
of  Ireland,  he  says: — 

••  Oh  what  an  evil  report  of  thee  has  gone  forth  to  the  world ! — 
wayward,  and  reckless,  and  improvident — *  a  nation  of  children' — 
untractable  and  undisciplined — ^rash  and  precipitate,  without  judg^ 
ment,  without  method,  without  *  balance  of  mind' — ^the  creature 
of  impulse — the  sport  of  blind  feelings!  What  prejudices  are 
arrayed  against  thee !  How  hast  thou  laid  thyself  open  to  the  shafts 
of  all  who  wish  thee  evil !  What  a  theme  hast  thou  supplied  to  the 
malevolent  satirist !  How  hast  thou  exposed  thyself  to  be  vilified 
and*  misunderstood !  How  little  hast  thou  done  to  hide  thy  faults ! 
How  careless  art  thou  and  reckless  of  opinion !  How  indifferent  to 
reputation !  Instead  of  striving;  to  conciliate  prejudice,  alas !  (by 
a  strange  perversity,)  ever  emulous  to  appear  worse  than  thou  art ! 
For  there  is  no  disguise  about  thee ;  thou  canst  not  *'  assume  the 
virtue  though  thou  hast  it  not."  All  thy  faults,  and  foibles,  and 
follies,  thou  hast  exposed  and  emblazoned  to  the  world,  until  thy 
name  is  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  the  stranger  is  afraid  to 
settle  within  thy  borders ! 

"  And  yet  is  this  the  nation  where,  beyond  all  others,  the  Iieart 
beats  warmest,  the  eye  looks  most  kindly,  and  the  accents  sound 
most  friendly  and  conciliatory  ?  Is  this  the  land  where  is  to  be 
found  the  most  spontaneous  and  uncalculating  kindness,  where  the 
best  instincts  of  our  nature  are  in  loveliest  exercise  ?  Is  it  here 
are  found  the  bosoms  most  prompt  to  feel,  to  pity,  and  to  succor ; 
and  which  vibrate  quickest  to  every  warm  and  generous  impulse  ? 
Is  this  the  land  most  free,  of  all  others,  from  every  thing  that  is 
contracted,  and  envious,  and  narrow-minded,  and  despiteful  in  our 
nature  ?  Is  it  here  we  find  the  freest  interchange  of  thought ; 
where  man  most  delights  in  gladdening  the  heart  of  his  feIIow*man, 
by  that  kind  word  which  is  as  balsam  to  the  wounded  spirit,  and 
hinders  it  from  festering  and  preying  on  itself?  Is  this  the  land 
where  is  most  seldom  found  the  clouded  brow,  or  the  cold,  e8> 
tranged,  and  averted  eye?  Is  it  here  where  the  human  bosom 
stands  most  like  a  transparency,  and  man  least  conceals  from  his 
fellow  what  is  passing  within?  And,  lastly,  is  this  the  land  of 
social  joys;  of  the  domestic  affections;  wnere  homes  are  most 
fondly  loved ;  where  the  ties  of  natural  affection  are  closest  and  ten- 
derest;  where  old  age  is  most  honored  and  respected;  where 
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woman  is  most  tenderiy  and  ardently  loved?  Is  this  the  land 
where  true  wit  is  found  ?  Not  that  studied  and  artificial  effort 
which  goes  under  the  name — a  thing  to  exhibit  one's  cleverness, 
and  to  exact  the  homage  of  a  laugh ;  but  that  wit  which  is  the  genu- 
ine offspring  of  the  buoyant  and  irrepressible  spirits — of  a  heart 
overflowing  with  mirth  ?" 

Here  is  a  goodly  array  of  superlatives !  and  one  would  inevita- 
bly infer  that  a  country  like  Ireland — so  adorned  with  mountain, 
lake,  and  stream — whose  fields  are  ever  verdant,  whose  inexhausti- 
ble fertility  is  not  to  be  ruined  by  neglect,  whose  coasts  exhibit 
every  variety  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  from  the  beach  of 
sparkling  shingles,  to  the  rugged  barrier  tnat  stems  the  Atlantic, 
where  the  arbutus  grows  to  a  stately  tree,  and  the  tall  passion-flower, 
with  its  starry  blooms  and  golden  fruit,  clothes  the  very  house-walls 
of  the  capital,  and  which  is,  moreover,  inhabited  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Kelly  describes,  must  surely  be  a  terrestial  paradise !  an  Island 
of  the  Blest ! !    Alas !  who  does  not  know  the  reverse  ?    A  devil 
has  crept  into  this  western  Eden,  and  long  prowled  through  its 
bowers.     Satan's  first  dibffuise  was  the  form  of  a  serpent;  but 
there  are  no  snakes  in  Ireland.     St.  Patrick  frightened  them  all 
into  the   sea;  and  therefore  some  sagacious  commentators  on 
Irish  history  have  conjectured  that  the  fiend  who  haunts  and 
harrasses  her,  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  nobler  brute,  even  of 
the  British  lion.     We  shall  consider  this  opinion  by  and  bye. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Kelly  knows  as  well  as  others  that  Ireland  is  not 
a  paradise.     "  Oh  land  of  anomalies  and  contradictions !" — ex- 
claims he  with  his  usual  fervor,  "  What  a  problem  art  thou  among 
the  nations !    How  hard  it  is  to  comprehend  thy  true  character ; 
to  assign  to  thee  thy  proper  place ;  to  depict  thee  aright !"    We 
beg  Mr.  Kelly's  pardon ;  it  is  by  no  means  hard.    Many  vices  are 
but  virtues  gone  mad,  and  in  their,  low  estate  they  lose  not  "  all 
their  original  brightness,"  nor  seem  less  than  great  qualities  ruin- 
ed.   Hence  we  can  understand  how  thoughtlessness,  improvidence, 
and  mirth,  may  pass  with  enthusiasts  under  the  noble  names  of 
generosity,  candor,  and  kindness.    At  all  events,  the  vices  may 
not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  virtues.     But  we  apprehend 
it  would  be  very  difilcult  to  find  similar  honorable  appellations 
for  revenge,  assault,  murder,  riot,  general  recklessness  of  human 
life,  dishonesty,  peculation,  perjury,  impious  traffic  in  blessings 
and  curses,  rapacious  appropriation  of  national  bounty,  outrageous 
hatred  against  competitors  in  honest  enterprise,  et  si  quid  sit  re- 
liqui. 

We  admit  there  is  some  foundation  for  Mr.  Kelly's  eulofi;ium, 
and  that  which,  to  our  minds,  explains  all  the  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions alluded  to  by  him  in  this:  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  are 
not  yet  civilized.  They  are,  to  allow  the  best,  semi-barbarous. 
We  state  this  advisedly ;  not  by  way  of  reproach,  as  will  after- 
wards appeaiy  but  as  a  most  important  fact,  which  both  affords  a 
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key  to  their  character,  and  indicates  the  measures  that  ought  to 
be  adopted  for  their  amelioration.  Irishmen  may  not  receive  this 
solution  of  their  riddle.  We  have  not  been  plowing  with  their 
heifer.  "What!  the  finest  pisarUry  in  the  world  rather  more 
than  half  savages  ?  An  Englishman  may  believe  it.'-  And  per- 
haps an  American  may  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe  it  likewise. 
The  Irish  peasantry  are,  undoubtedly,  a  fine  race  of  men.  We 
maintain  this  as  strenuously  as  if  we  were  ipsis  Hibemit  hibemio^ 
res.  But  the  Indians  of  our  own  continent  are,  too,  a  noble  race 
of  men ;  and  we  have  frequently  been  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  Hibemo-Ueltic  family.  Shall  we  speak  of  ge« 
nerosity  ?  The  Indian  is  generous  when  he  has  no  cause  to  medi- 
tijite  treachery.  We  do  not  flatter  him  when  we  say  he  possesses 
the  generosity  of  the  lion,  which  is  by  no  means  the  very  heroic 
animal  we  take  him  for.  He  lurks  and  couches  and  springs.  And 
does  the  Irish  peasant  ever  allow  his  generosity  to  counteract  or 
quench  his  thirst  of  vengeance  ?  With  him  even  the  imagination 
of  a  trifiinff  wrong  will  overcome  the  memory  of  a  thousand  bene- 
fits. Shau  we  speak  of  hospitality  ?  The  Indiian  is  proverbially, 
eminently  hospitable.  So  also  we  acknowledge  is  the  Irish  Celt. 
So,  indeed,  are  most  of  our  race  who  dwell  in  scattered  huts  and 
hamlets,  or  derive  their  manners  from  such  a  parentage.  Shall 
we  speak  of  courage,  active  and  passive  ?  The  Indian  is  remarka* 
ble  for  both — and  so  also,  we  gladly  grant,  is  the  Irish  peasant. 
But  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  it  is  usually  the  courage  of  revenge 
and  the  fortitude  of  necessity ;  the  impulse  of  rankling  ire,  and  the 
endurance  of  desperation ;  the  wild  phrenzy  of  tribe  or  clanship, 
and  the  staunch  perseverance  of  hatred:  and  while  the  Irishman 
manifests,  under  calamity,  a  gaiety  which  is  foreign  to  the  Indian's 
loftier  nature,  we  question  very  much  the  magnanimity  of  his  be- 
havior if  he  were  subjected  to  the  trials  of  an  Indian  captive.  It 
may  be  affirmed  that  in  the  armies  of  England,  Irishman  are  as 
brave  as  any,  or,  if  you  will,  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  In  that 
case,  however,  they  are  disciplined— brought  under  control — civ- 
ilized so  far  as  military  training  and  coercion  can  civilize  them. 
And  we  doubt  not  that  the  Indian,  if  trained  in  the  same  manner, 
would  prove  as  good  a  soldier  as  the  Celt.  This  only  shows  what 
the  men  may  be  made,  not  what  they  are.  But  again :  shall  we 
speak  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  devotion,  fidelity,  patriotism  and 
warmth  of  heart  ?  Why,  the  Indian  thinks,  converses,  harangues, 
in  poetry ;  he  adores  the  Oreat  Spirit  with  a  devotion  as  fervent 
as  the  Irish  peasant  pays  to  the  Virgin  or  his  patron  saint;  he  is 
as  faithful  to  his  tribe  as  the  Irish  peasant  to  his  faction,  and  more 
faithful  to  his  promise  than  the  Irish  peasant  to  his  oath ;  he  will 
fight  as  gallantly  for  his  hunting  ground  as  the  Irishman  would 
for  the  greenest  and  most  sacred  spot  in  his  beloved  isle ;  and 
though  the  Indian  be,  as  Campbell  says,  a  "  stoick  of  the  woods,'^ 
there  yet  throbs  beneath  his  practised  indifference  of  attitude  and 
aspect,  as  warm  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  man.    And 
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are  not  the  kindness  and  affection,  which,  by  seaiching,  we  discoyer 
amidst  virtues  of  a  sterner  and  sublimer  mood,  far  more  impressive 
and  generally  more  enduring  than  the  impetuous  fondness  and 
carressing  at  first  sight,  whicn  would  take  us,  as  it  were,  by  storm  ? 
Of  late  years  it  has  become  the  rage  to  extol  the  Irish  as  the 
wannest  nearted  of  the  human  race.  We  will  not  aver  that  they 
are  deficient  in  this  quality ;  but  though  thev  wear  their  kindness 
more  outwardly  than  the  Indian,  they  certamly  do  not  excel  him 
in  kindness.  They  only  resemble  the  red  man  too  cloeelv  in  the 
dangerous  inconsistency  of  being  kind  and  cruel,  tender  and 
truculent  by  turns.  The  Scottish  &ael  are  men  of  gravity  amount- 
ing  almost  to  sternness.  They  have  very  little  uin  or  frolic  in 
their  disposition.  Yet  who  has  not  heard  of  a  highland  welcome, 
and  who  will  affirm  that  it  is  less  cordial  than  the  welcome  of  an 
Irishman  ?  With  regard  to  wit,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
Indian  hull  or  honrmot — neither  can  we  tell  what  quiet  humor  en« 
livens  Indian  reunions;  but  wit  in  its  modem  sense  is  not,  by  any 
means,  one  of  the  highest  of  mental  qualifications.  It  is  very  amus- 
infif  no  doubt,  especially  when  the  laugh  is  not  turned  against  our- 
selves. Nevertheless  we  prefer  it  in  its  olden  acceptation  of  inge^ 
mum;  and  we  believe  that,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Indian  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  Irish  peasant.  Indeed,  to 
be  always,  or  if  you  rather  choose  the  expression,  constitutionally 
and  irrepressibiy  humorous,  is  not  particularly  convenient.  It 
seems  better  to  be  constitutionally  grave,  while  also  cheerful ;  and 
to  relax  into  mirth  only  on  suitable  occasions.  Dulce  est  desipere 
in  loco — "  ^Tis  good  to  be  merry  and  tme."  But  probably  it  will 
be  claimed  for  the  Celt,  that  he  is  superior  to  the  Indian  in  the 
amiable  virtues  or  instincts  of  affection  for  children,  attachment  to 
home,  love  of  woman,  and  reverence  for  old  age.  These  are  fire- 
side and  cognate  virtues.  In  the  first  and  last  of  them  we  cannot 
admit  the  claim.  Among  the  red  men,  the  relationship  of  father  * 
and  son  appears  to  be  one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  interesting 
kind,  more  especially  if  the  son  manifests  the  excellencies  of  his 
nation:  neither  do  any  people  venerate  more  deeply  old  age  than 
the  Indian  tribes.  And  if  the  Irish  peasantry  do  surpass  the  In- 
dians in  love  and  constancy  to  woman,  which  is  the  main  source 
of  happiness  and  attraction,  we  ascribe  it  to  the  infinitely  greater 
advantages  which  the  former  enjoy.  It  were  most  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Irish  peasantry  have  derived  no  improvement  from 
their  long  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  their  adherence  to  a 
faith,  which,  however  erroneous  and  superstitious  it  may  be,  yet' 
strictly  inculcates  charity  and  prohibits  the  degradation  of  females, 
whether  wives  or  daughters.  If  the  men  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie  have  not  yet  elevated  women  to  their  proper  social  condi- 
tion, still  they  truly  love  their  wives  and  daughters — and  among 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  we  can  trace,  even  at  this  day,  very  signi- 
ficant vestiges  of  woman's  former  state  in  that  land.  The  Indian 
men  reserve  themselves  for  war  and  the  chase.    The  Indian  wo* 
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men  bear  burdens  aud  execute  all  domestic  drudgery.  In  like 
manner,  we  find  the  Hibemo-Celtic  men,  whose  warfare  of  septs 
is  now  crushed  into  faction  fights,  often  indolently  basking  in  the 
sun  or  dozing  on  a  manure-heap,  while  the  women  are  left  to  show 
an  example  of  labor  and  industry  to  their  female  children. 

These  observations  may  seem  to  some  very  harsh.    But  the 
question  is,  are  they  true  ?  for  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  when  the 
truth  should  be  told ;  and  we  tell  it  not  in  a  spirit  of  harshness, 
but  of  kindness;  not  with  the  intention  of  irritating,  but  of  in- 
forming.   Now,  if  ever,  something  decisive  must  be  done  for  Ire- 
land.    Much  is  doing  for  her  present  relief.     Something  must  be 
done  for  her  permanent  melioration ;  and  it  will  be  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune if  the  doing  of  the  former  shall,  as  we  greatly  fear,  retard 
the  latter,  by  aggravating  that  lack  of  self-dependence  which  is  one 
great  source  of  Irish  imbecility.    We  would  fain  hope  that  her 
present  distresses,  and  the  evident  good  will  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment towards  her,  may  render  her  more  tractable  in  future* 
Thoee,  however,  who  desire  to  know  the  cure  for  her  ills,  must 
know  the  nature  of  her  disease  and  fearlessly  act  upon  it  too.    Now 
the  Irish  people  continually  challenge  the  world's  admiration  on 
the  ground  of  their  national  character.    Their  standard  complaint . 
is  that  so  rery  good  a  population  should  be  so  very  ^'evilly  entreated;'* 
and  many  men,  as  if  in  fear  of  their  wrath — as  if  to  soothe  their 
wildness— or  persuaded  by  their  constant  asseverations,  have  re- 
echoed and  conceded  their  claim  even  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
make  it.    But  one  would  imagine  that  the  ever  miserable  condi- 
tion of  such  a  country  as  Ireland,  might  lead  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
her  admirers  to  suspect  that  some  part  at  least  of  her  wretchedness 
arises  from  the  character  of  her  people.    Under  the  same  treat- 
ment of  which  Irishmen  complain  so  loudly.  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, and  Frenchmen,  have  flourished  and  made  fortunes  in 
Ireland.    Perhaps  the  most  prosperous  men  in  that  country  are 
the  descendents  of  Huguenots,  the  Latouches,  the  Tibeaudeaus, 
and  the  Perrins — and  next  to  them  we  may  reckon  the  Scotch. 
Some  time  ago,  large  mercantile  houses,  commonly  called  Scotch 
houses,  were  established  in  Dublin,   Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast^ 
Drogheda,  and  other  towns.     These  are  extensive  dry-goods 
stores.    They  have^  succeeded  to  admiration ;  the  cause  of  their 
success  being  the  fairness  of  their  dealings,  and  the  enterprize  of 
their  owners.     Yet  these  houses  were  denounced  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  as  interfering  with  Irish  trade ! !  and  the  honest  and  spirited 
men  who  introj^uced  them,  were  stigmatised,  in  that  gentleman's 
characteristic  phraseology,  as  "  Scotch  crawlers,''  simply  because 
they  command  a  sale,  and  make  money  by  disposing^  of  their 
wares  at  a  fixed  price  and  reasonable  profit,  and,  by  their  good 
example,  are  putting  down  the  native  mode  of  dealing,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  to  gain  as  fast,  although  it  may  not  be  as  fairly, 
asvoucan.    Scottish  merchants  and  Scottish  manufacturera,  Scot- 
tish fanners  and  Scottish  artisans  have  prospered,  and  are  prosper^ 
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ing  in  Ireland.    What  then  hinders  the  Irishman  fiom  doing  the 
same  ?    Not  the  government  of  the  country  surely ;  not  any  op- 
pressive and  benumbing  injustice  to  which  he  in  particular  is 
subjected ;  for  the  government  is  the  same  to  all.    All  bear  the 
same  burdens.    All  enjoy  the  same  privileges.    There  is  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor.    Most  true,,  every  office  in  the  protestOfU  church, 
and  one  or  two  which  have  very  close  connection  with  the  protest* 
ani  monarch  of  the  British  empire,  cannot  be  held  by  catholics.  But 
does  this  mighty  repression  of  aspiring  blood  really  prevent  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  from  thriving  f    Is  Denis  Doolin,  the  grocer,  doin? 
no  fi^ood  because  he  is  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  ever  being  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  ?  or  is  Pat  Flannigan  the  tailor,  *'  go* 
ing  all  to  the  dogs"  because  his  son,  now  at  Maynooth,  has  no 
chance  of  becoming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ?    rlatform  bawl* 
ers  would  have  us  believe — and  multitudes  hastily  do  believe  it— 
that  the  Saxon  in  Ireland  is  a  privileged  being ;  a  member  of  a 
high  and  saered  caste;  petted  and  pampered  into  prosperity;  a 
planter  among  negroes ;  a  Brahman  among  Pariahs.    But  after  all, 
IS  this  not  true  ?    Not  one  word  of  it.    It  is  as  great  a  lie  as  ever 
was  swallowed.    There  is  nothing  earthly  to  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  Irishmen  more  than  that  of  Englishmen  or  Scotch- 
men in  Ireland,  except — what  ?    What  can  it  be,  if  not  the  char- 
acter of  the  Irish  people  themselves  ?    The  conclusion  is  irresistible. 
We  have  more  than  once  drawn  the  attention  of  Irishmen  to  the 
fact.     The  argument  was  unpalatable  because  unanswerable. 
Popular  leaders  would,  therefore,  evince  more  wisdom  and  honesty 
if,  instead  of  stirring  up  their  ignorant  countrymen  to  hate,  annoy, 
and  banish  every  Saxon  adventurer  on  Irish  soil,  they  told  them 
to  go  and  do  likewise ;  to  imitate  the  thriving  strangers ;  to  rely 
upon  themselves ;  to  manifest  the  same  energy  and  parseverance  m 
industry  and  improvement  tha$  they  have  long  done  in  clamoring ; 
and  to  demand  justice,  if  they  have  it  not  already,  on  the  score  of 
unsuccessful  though  prudent  and  pains-taking  exertion,  rather  than 
on  the  ground  of  an  assumed  supereminence  in  generosity  and 
worth.    To  try  and  to  fail  would  be  an  argument  of  weight ;  but 
till  that  is  done  the  industrious  and  independent  inhabitants  of 
England  and  Scotland  will  not  be  easily  convinced  that  bad 
government  is,  now  at  least,  the  sole  cause  of  Ireland's  distresses* 

Mr.  O'Connell's  favorite  motto  was 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  themselvet  mnst  strike  the  blow  f 

This  is  true ;  but  the  most  efficient  blow  the  Irish  can  strike  for 
themselves  is  to  help  themselves,  in  place  of  apathetically  trusting 
to  the  omnipotence  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  whether  passed  in 
Westminster  or  College  Green. 

Does  not  the  fact,  therefore,  of  a  fine  race  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism,  furnish  the  key  to  the  Sev.  Mr.  Kelly's  difficulties,  al- 
though he  is  probably  too  patriotic  to  perceive  this  ?  Does  it  not 
satisfactorily  explain  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  in  Irish 
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character  f  At  all  eyents  we  shall  find  that  this  fact  taken  in  con* 
j  auction  with  the  civil  polity  under  which  the  Irish  live — that  the 
singular  combination  of  semi-savagery  in  manners  and  in  modes 
of  thinking,  with  high  civilization  and  great  freedom  of  govern- 
ment, affords  a  solution — and,  we  believe,  the  only  intelligible 
solution  of  the  great  Hibernian  national  enigma.  Put  four  unbro- 
ken bloods  in  your  fine  modem  chariot,  and  you  need  not  be 
astonished  if  harness  and  carriage,  and  horses  top,  are  considerably 
worse  for  the  experiment. 

The  space  assigned  to  us  in  this  number  does  not  permit  us  at 
present  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  subject  of  Irish  character* 
We  shall  do  so  in  our  next.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  just  been 
speaking  of  energy  and  perseverance  in  honest  industry,  we  will 
conclude  this  article  by  s^idverting  to  some  instances  which  prove 
that  Irishmen  are  wofuUy  deficient  in  this  particular. 

The  case  of  envying  and  not  imitating — vilifying  and  not  en* 
ceuraging  the  spirit  of  the  Scotch  houses,  is  one  on  which  we  do 
not  need  to  dwell  much  farther  than  we  have  done.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irrational  or  like  a  nation  of  grown  children,  than  the 
attempt  to  suppress  a  system  that  furnishes  a  good  and  cheap  arti- . 
cle  to  the  poor  man,  and  constrains  dealers  to  deal  fairly,  to  check 
their  appetite  for  exorbitant  profits,  to  cast  aside  their  indolence, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  enterprise  of  the  age,  and  to 
regulate  their  traffic  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accommodate  the 
needy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  for  themselves  an  equitable 
return.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  rude  race  to  dread  improvement 
when  brought  in  by  strangers.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  civilized  one 
to  seize  upon  improvements  whencesoever  they  come.  Although 
there  is  grievous  error  in  such  conduct,  yet  we  can  sympathize  with 
pien,  who,  being  thrown  suddenly  out  of  employment  by  useful 
innovations,  combine  to  destroy  them  by  violence ;  but  to  resist  in- 
novations which,  temporarily  reducing  the  gains  of  a  very  few,  are 
manifestly  for  the  immediate  and  permanent  benefit  of  the  many, 
is  an  act  of  barbarism.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  woods  and  wilds. 
Had  the  Scotch  system  been  invented  and  applied  by  an  Irish 
catholic,  nothing  would  have  been  said  against  it.  But  because  it 
was  of  extra  Irish  growth,  therefore  it  must  be  denounced  and,  if 
possible,  overthrown.  In  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  laborers 
abound  and  the  people^  are  poor,  persons  of  capital  are  naturally 
led  to  introduce  new  modes  of  industry,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
cheap  labor,  and  if  their  productions  are  suitable,  a  ready  sale, 
where  moderate  prices  ate  an  especial  object  of  desire.  Accord- 
ingly, some  years  since,  a  large  factory  was  projected  at  Cork,  if 
we  mistake  not,  and  as  Irish  mechanics  could  not  be  found  of  suf- 
ficient skill  to  erect  the  machinery,  Encflishmen  were  engaged. 
The  company,  we  believe,  was  English  abo.  But  the  enlightened 
natives,  looking  on  the  employment  of  strangers,  and  those  stran- 
gers Saxons,  in  a  work  which  they  thmnsdves  could  not  accomplish^ 
as  an  interference  with  the  notable  doctrine  of  Ireland  for  the 
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Irish,  actually  destroyed  the  works,  and  the  projectors  were  com- 
pelled  to  desist!  Suppose,  however,  that  the  works  had  been 
completed  and  the  Engflishmen  discharged,  what  would  have  been 
the  result?  Every  one  acquainted  with  Ireland  can  telL  At 
first,  spinners,  or  other  operatives,  would  have  been  found,  and  the 
concern  would  have  proceeded  until  they  had  acquired  some  skill, 
and  then,  after  all  the  trouble  of  teaching  them,  they  would  have 
combined  for  extravagant  wages  and  short  time ;  never  reflecting 
that  the  success  of  one  such  factory  would  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  others,  and  open  an  increasing  field  for  honorable  labor, 
but  acting  on  the  selfish,  indolent,  rapacious  principle,  of  much 
pay  and  little  work.  No  matter  should  they  have  earned  double 
the  sum  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed ;  here  waa  a 
new  mine  of  resources,  and  they  must  make  the  most  of  it.  Such 
a  state  of  things  reminds  us  of  a  crafty  Indian  guide,  hired  to 
conduct  a  party  through  the  forest,  and  when  he  gets  them  fairly 
involved,  skulking  away  till  they  are  obliged  to  promise  him  an 
additional  and  unreasonable  reward.  We  could  adduce  many  in* 
stances  in  which  what  we  have  stated  as  the  probable  fate  of  the 
Cork  factory  has  really  happened.  Indeed  it  is  the  general  rule.  But 
we  will  simply  refer  to  the  characteristic  difficulties — the  absurd  ex- 
pectations, the  knavish  idleness,  the  almost  idiotical  recklessness?— 
which  have  so  sorely  embarrassed  the  British  government  in  their 
endeavors  to  alleviate  Irish  misery.  Employment  in  road-making 
was  i^ovided  for  five  hundred  thousand  heads. of  families,  implying 
the  support  of  more  than  two  millions  of  souls.  The  wod:  was 
neglected.  Travelers  stopped  in  amazement  to  look  on  myriads 
of  human  beings  amusing  themselves  along  the  highways,  seem- 
ingly pZaytn^  at  pameni  Farmers  abandoned  necessary  rural 
occupation,  and  &hennen  destroyed  their  own  boats  that  they 
might  appropriate  the  public  money  by  trifling  on  the  roads.  Any 
method  of  subsisting  appeared  preferable  to  honest  toil.  The 
alarm  arose  that  the  lana  would  lie  untitled,  and  a  people,  boast- 
ing so  loudly  of  contentment  and  intelligence,  were  dismissed  from 
macadamizing  because  they  would  neither  labor  nor  think.  The 
idea  of  extortion  and  fraud  in  a  case  like  this — of  extortion  and 
fraud,  practised  not  by  a  few,  but  by^oe  hundred  thousand  men,  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  a  barbarous  people — cuiming,  selfish,  gre- 
garious, and  whose  thoughts  are  yet  incapable  of  extending  thetn- 
selves  to  the  promotion  of  general  prosperity,  but  centre  m  indi- 
▼idual  flrain.  It  is  well  that  we  can  plead  non-civilization  for  such 
an  exhibition  of  human  character.  That  half  a  million  of  starv- 
ing men,  with  as  many  starving  families  dependent  on  them, 
should,  instead  of  taking  work  thankfully,  gratefully,  and  per- 
fotminff  it  conscientiously,  leave  the  work  undone  and  pocket  the 
price  of  it,  is  an  aflTair  so  monstrous,  that  we  could  neither  credit 
nor  explain  it  except  upon  the  ground  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing. It  is  vain  to  argue  that  the  people  are  incited  to  such  con- 
duct by  the  misrepresentations  of  others,  who  ascribe  all  distress 
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in  Ireland  to  British  misrule,  as  if  the  Imperial  Parliament  had 
passed  a  bill  enacting  that  potatoes  should  be  diseased,  and  these 
dumb  occupiers  of  the  soil  had  been  obedient  to  the  law !  It  is  vain  to 
say  that  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  persuaded  to  belieye^  that, 
at  the  present  crisis,  they  shall  only  receive  their  own  from 
Enlgand,  if  they  are  fed  without  laboring.  It  is  true — these 
misrepresentations  have  been  boldly  made,  busily  propagated, 
extensively  believed,  and,  by  ffood,  honest,  well*iniformed  un» 
derstandings,  heartily  execrated*  Why  deepen  the  horrors  of 
famine  by  the  agitation  of  such  questions — ^wny  risk  the  lives  of 
men  by  anything  that  can  tend  to  check  and  disgust  benevolence  ? 
But  apart  from  the  folly  and  malignity  of  demagogues,  this  fact 
remains  as  a  stubborn  proof  of  our  position,  that  persons — ^who  can 
be  cajoled  into  a  course  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of  pervading  Mnretch* 
edness,  whereof  the  natural  effect  is  to  humble,  and  of  an  evident 
strong  desire  to  relieve  it,  whereof  the  natural  consequence  is 
gratitude — ought  hardly  yet  to  claim  the  honors  and  the  trusts 
which  they  so  eagerly  demand.  Another  proof  of  defective  civili* 
zation  was  the  spirit  of  destruction  of  which  queen  Victoria  so 
justly  complained  in  her  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  session  of  parliament.  That  famishing  men  should 
destroy  food,  and  unemployed  laborers  the  implements  gratuitously 
supplied  to  them  for  the  execution  of  work  which  they  knew  to  be 
created  expressly  for  their  sakes,  is  surely  more  like  the  rudest  of 
our  species  than  the  finest  peasanty  in  the  world.  There  is  about 
it  a  senseless,  mischievous,  unmanageable  rage,  resembling  that 
of  a  bad-tempered  child  whom  kindness  farUier  spoils,  and  co* 
ereion  alone  can  restrain.  We  are  quite  aware,  that  injustice  or 
misfortune,  or  the  bitter  fruits  of  misconduct,  will  sometimes  make 
a  rational  man  mad ;  but  this  affair  is  so  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
usual  Irish  recklessness,  that  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  natural, 
though  aggravated  ebullition  of  national  character.  It  does  not 
militate  against  our  former  statements,  that  all  this  public  outiaffe 
may  not  have  iuterrupted  the  exercise  of  domestic  and  neighboriy 
kindness ;  for  otherwise  the  parallel  which  we  have  drawn  l^tweea 
the  Celt  and  the  Indian  would  fail.  As  we  go  on  we  shall  take 
care  to  give  Irishmen  due  credit  for  their  excellencies.  But  we 
wjU  uQt  cloak  their  defects. 

To  talk,  then,  as  many  do,  about  the  embarkation  of  capital  in 
Ireland — ^we  mean  in  the  south  and  west  of  the  island,  the  pro* 
▼inces  of  Munster  and  Gonnaught-*-while  such  explosive  mani« 
festations  and  extravagant  ideas  prevail,  is  little  more  reasonable 
than  to  recommend  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  place  on  the  verge 
of  a  volcanic  crater.  The  example  of  Ulster  has  often  been  urged  on 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  What  is  it  that  has  rendered  Belfast  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms  ?  Simply  tbis^ 
that  the  Belfast  people  are  quiet,  industrious,  enterprising.  They 
do  not  perpetually  harangue  on  the  by-past  glories  of  Tara  and 
Clontarf,  or  the  wisdom  of  OUamh  Fodhla,  who,  it  is  said,  waa 
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contempoTary  with  Solomon,  and  the  prowess  of  Brian  Bora  who^ 
in  his  old  age,  routed  the  Danes — they  do  not  eternally  clamor 
about  English  perfidy,  and  rake  up  all  the  injuries  (which  have 
been  many)  suffered  by  Ireland  since  the  days  of  Heniy  II.,  and 
idly  cry  for  acts  of  parliament  to  make  them  wealthy — ^no,  they 
mind  their  hisiness;  they  help  themselves;  they  demonstrate  by 
substantial  bales  of  yarn  and  webs  of  cloth,  that  it  is  quite  possi* 
ble  to  thrive  and  be  happy  even  in  Ireland.  Let  other  Irisnmen 
make  trial  of  the  same  plan,  and  give  it  time  to  work ;  let  the 
peasantry,  by  their  peacefulness  and  moderation,  encourage  capi- 
talists to  occupy  their  waterfalls,  erect  manufactories,  line  their 
quays  with  shipping,  and  reclaim  their  waste  lands ;  let  such  cities 
as  Cork  (which  possesses  the  finest  harbor  in  Europe)  mend  their 
manners,  and  take  a  lesson  frOm  the  chief  town  of  Ulster ;  let 
these  things  be  done,  and — Irishmen  may  depend  upon  it — ^the 
Green  Isle  will  become  really 

"  Great,  glorioas  and  free ; 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." 

Nay  more,  she  will  then  easily  obtain  from  parliament  all  that  she 
wants,  and  one  of  those  wants  will  not  be  **  Repeal/' 


FLOWERS— IN  CHILDHOOD,  AND  AGE. 


BT  Mas.  L.  H.  8IOOT7BICXT. 


The  flowers  were  beantifnl  to  me 

When  childhood  lor'd  the  vray 
Along  the  green,  and  sunny  slope, 

Or  thro*  the  groves  to  stray; 
They  were  to  me,  as  playthings  dear, 

And  when  on  bended  knee 
I  whisper'd  to  them,  in  their  beds, 

Methonght  they  aaswer'd  me. 

I  bow'd  to  kiss  them  where  they  grew, 

And  smiling  bore  away 
On  lip  and  cheek  the  diamond  dew 

Impearling  leaf  and  spray. 
The  bad,  on  which  no  eye  had  glanc'd 

flare  His  who  gare  its  pride, 
Seem'd  at  a  sister  to  my  son], 

For  it  hsA  none  beside. 
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Soon,  eoliaUest  gay  and  faii^  forma 

Gleam'd  forthi  on  piaiona  rarci 
Aad  many  a  castle's  turret  bright 

Was  pietur'd  on  the  air; 
For  fancy  held  me  so  in  thrall| 

And  peopled  every  scene, 
That  flower*  might  only  fill  the  space 

A  thousand  joys  between. 

But,  as  life's  river  nears  its  goal, 

And  glittering  bubbles  break, 
The  love  of  flowers  is  like  has  grasp 

Whom  cherish'd  props  forsake, 
Who  drifting  toward  some  wintry  clime 

Bends  oe'r  the  vessel's  side. 
To  snatch  one  faded  wreath  of  hope 

From  the  devouring  tide,— 

Like  his,  who  on  the  isthmus  stands, 

Whose  ever  crumbling  verge 
Divides  the  slippery  race  of  time 

From  fate's  advancing  surge, 
And  sees  upon  its  rocky  strand 

Pale  memory's  leaflets  start 
And  binds  them  with  a  trembling  hand. 

The  balm-drops  of  his  heart. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MILAN. 


BT  M.  W.  l'aMOUREUZ. 


Milan  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  town — it  looks  so  neat  and 
prosperous.  When  you  enter  it,  after  a  long  sojourn  in  the  older 
cities  of  the  south,  those  grey,  crumbling  tomb*8tones  of  the  buried 
past,  you  seem  to  have  been  strolling  through  a  grave-yard,  and 
to  have  just  reached  again  the  fresh,  ^lad  world.  The  houses 
have  a  certain  air  of  pride,  not  the  impoung,  gloomy  reserve  of  an 
antique  Florentine  or  Venitian  edifice,  that  like  the  portrait  of  an 
old  doge  seems  to  frown  on  you  for  presuming  to  scan  it,  but  a 
true,  substantial,  democratic  self-complacency,  just  such  as  the  face 
of  a  good  burgher  radiates  with,  as  he  stands  in  his  ware-house 
door,  tossing  his  heavy  gold  watch-seals  upon  his  fat  thumb,  and 
chuckling  at  having  so  fairly  outdone  his  rival  over  the  way. 
M[any  of  the  streets  are  quite  straight  and  wide ;  there  are  several 
spacious  squares  and  garidens,  and  on  tho  boulevards  are  magnifi* 
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cent  promenades.  The  pavement  is  of  large  pebbles,  like  that 
of  our  own  cities,  bnt  it  is  inlaid  in  every  street  with  lines  of 
flagging  upon  which  the  coach  wheels  rolL  In  some  avenues, 
there  are  double  and  triple  ranges  of  stone,  to  accommodate  the 
thronging  equipages.  Very  many  of  the  streets  are  supplied  with 
broad  side  walks,  and  kept  constantly  cool  and  clean  by  means  of 
numerous  water-carts.  Palaces  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  some 
among  them  are  exceedingly  noble  and  imposing.  The  greater 
number,  however,  are  of  quite  recent  date  and  display  no  tran* 
scendant  architectural  qualities.  They  seem  rather  the  residences 
of  rich,  retired  merchants.  The  title  of  palace  is  perhaps  a  little 
too  ambitious. 

But  I  was  about  to  give  yon  a  description  of  the  great  Cathedral 
of  Milan — il  Duomo,  as  the  Italians  call  the  principal  church  of  a 
large  town.  Its  fame  is  universal,  and  verily,  that  Milanese  en- 
thusiasm was  pardonable  which  named  it  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  an  architectural  conception,  per- 
fectly unique  in  character  and  execution.  It  is  a  conception  treated 
after  the  German,  elaborated  to  the  last  degree,  exhibited  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes,  turned  and  re-turned,  and  like  a  crystal 
revolving  in  the  sunlight,  still  brilliant  and  beautiful.  What  an 
overwhelming  profusion  of  decoration  ever3rwhere  meets  the  eye ! 
What  amazing  patience  was  that  which  traced  all  those  slender 
lines  and  fretted  each  canopy  and  pinnacle !  How  almost  painfully 
delicate  is  the  carving  about  yon  central  tower !  It  remrads  you 
of  one  of  those  Chinese  curiosities  in  ivory-His  if  some  artist-giant 
had  sought  to  while  away  an  idle  day  in  cutting  it  out  with  his 
pen-knife. 

There  is  hardly  a  space  of  ten  square  feet  in  the  immense  extent 
of  front  and  sides,  whose  original  smoothness  ,has  not  been  broken 
by  the  skilful  chisel  into  some  decorative  form.  Panels  or  roses 
or  small  blind  arcades  fill  up  every  vacancy.  Here  looks  out  upon 
you  a  human  face,  there  recline  in  various  postures,  colossal  nu- 
man  forms.  Near  the  base,  is  a  line  of  rich  bas-reliefs,  extending 
across  the  entire  fagade  of  the  edifice.  Immediately  above  it,  is  a 
row  of  large  statues,  at  proportionate  distances  from  each  other 
and  interrupted^  like  the  series  of  designs  below,  only  by  the  high 
door-ways  and  windows.  One  of  these  statues  is  represented  as 
covered  with  a  thin,  flowing  veil.  The  work  is  admirable,  second 
perhaps  only  to  the  recumbent  statue  of  the  same  design,  which  is 
seen  in  the  Neapolitan  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Piet&.  The 
delicate  outlines  of  the  countenance  are  all  visible,  but  with  just 
that  provoking  indistinctness  which  a  coquettish  school-girl  aims  at 
when  you  are  half  tempted  to  throw  up  the  green  baf^ge  and  k— 
see,  I  mean,  what  lies  beneath. 

But  let  us  walk  slowly  round  the  edifice,  and  study  well  the  de- 
signs upon  the  buttresses,  the  windows  and  the  broad  spaces  abov» 
and  below.  In  the  window  frames  are  inserted  niches  covered 
with  canopies  of  delicate  work,  and  occupied  by  large  marble  ataf* 
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ues,  four  or  six  .perhaps  within  the  same  compartment.  The 
water  spouts  projecting  from  the  tops  of  the  buttresses  are  carved 
in  most  grotesque  forms.  Here  stares  out  a  monster  with  a  physi- 
ognomy like  a  sick  dog's,  and  a  long,  scaly  tail,  coiled  tightly 
around  his  deformed  carcass.  There  again  a  crooked  little  imp 
grins  down  upon  you  so  maliciously  that  if  you  were  n't  on  the 
opposite  side*walk,  you  might  certainly  expect  a  sudden  cataract 
upon  your  upturned  face.  From  every  angle  and  recess,  some 
queer  old  figure  peeps  out  at  you — another  freak  of  that  restless  and 
Tudesque  imagination  around  which  seemed  to  throng  monstrous 
images,  as  in  old  pictures,  you  see  the  embodied  temptations 
circling  in  ghastly  dance  about  a  half-crazed  monk. 

The  edifice  was  commenced  at  a  very  early  day,  and  its  lower 
half  has  been  completely  blackened  by  exposure  and  time.  But 
the  facade  and  the  fiying-buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  turrets  that 
adorn  the  superstructure,  are  yet  fresh  and  white  as  from  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  Let  us  withdraw  a  little  distance  to  secure  a  better 
view  of  this  portion  of  the  temple. 

It  is  nearly  noon  and  the  bright  sunbeams  are  glancing  aslant 
upon  the  immense  marble  roof  and  tower.  The  soft  Italian  sky 
seems  like  a  vast  curtain  dropped  down  purposely  behind  the 
structure,  to  relieve  more  skilfully  the  artist's  work ;  for  the  roof 
and  tower  are  his  masterpieces.  Here  it  is  that  architectural 
embellishment  has  been  lavished  with  the  most  frightful  reckless- 
ness of  labor  and  expense.  A  thousand  pinnacles,  all  delicately 
fretted  from  needle-point  to  base,  shoot  up  like  the  radiations  from 
a  sheet  of  crystal.  The  ornaments  of  the  fiying  buttresses  and  the 
balustrades  are  white  and  numberless  as  the  lilies  of  a  field. 
White  columns  surround  the  central  tower,  and  losing  themselves 
in  slender  pinnacles,  seem  at  length  to  dissolve  in  air.  From 
within  this  colonnade  towers  another  light  structure,  and  from  this 
another  still,  till,  on  the  loftiest  elevation,  the  apex  to  this  glitter^ 
ing  pyramid  of  stone,  stands  a  tall,  colossal  image  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.  The  image  is  richly  gilt  from  head  to  foot,  and  as  we 
view  it  now,  floating  in  floods  of  sunshine, 

"  Dark  with  excessive  bright," 

we  might  fancy  it  a  glorious  Assumption,  such  as  Murillo  loved  to 
paint  and  only  Milton  or  Dante  might  dare  describe. 

But  the  fi^reat  peculiarity  of  this  edifice,  the  point  in  which  it 
seems  utterly  unique,  is  the  astonishing  amount  of  statuary  em- 
ploved  in  its  decoration.  It  appears  almost  incredible,  yet  the  fact 
IS  thus,  that  within  and  upon  this  building,  there  are  no  less  than 
three  thousand  different  representations  in  marble  of  the  human 
form !  Several  lines  of  statues  extend  around  the  outside,  at  va- 
rious heights  from  the  ground,  some  supported  on  small  projecting 
pedestals,  others  placed  in  niches.  But  it  is  on  the  brond  roof  that 
this  conception,  this  monomania  of  the  architect  has  found  full 
qiace  for  developemenl.    All  the  buttresses,  of  course,  terminate  on 
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high,  in  large  pinnacles.  Now,  each  one  of  these  pinnacles,  as 
well  as  of  the  hundreds  that  tower  up  in  every  direction  around,  is 
adorned  with  nine  statues  or  statuettes.  Eight  of  them  are  dispos* 
ed  in  niches  in  the  sides,  and  the  ninth  is  placed  on  the  summit. 
They  are  in  various  attitudes ;  some,  as  monks,  devoutly  chanting 
their  mass,  some,  like  pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Shrine,  bearing  palms 
in  their  hands,  and  others,  with  the  cross  or  rack  on  which  they 
breathed  out  in  agony  their  blessed  souls.  When  you  look  up 
from  certain  points  of  view,  your  entire  perspective  is  crowded  with 
these  graceful  figures.  Their  effect,  like  that  of  the  stars  when 
viewed  in  one  general  glance,  is.  overwhelming  from  their  appa- 
rently immense  number.  The  illusion  is  of  course  dispelled  when 
you  ascend  the  roof  itself  and  stand  among  them. 

I  often  used  to  stroll  by  star-light  along  the  cathedral  walls,  and 
the  sight  of  those  innumerable  marble  forms,  all  congregated  in 
the  upper  air,  produced  invariably  a  most  solemn  impression.  It 
reminded  me  of  that  awful  vision  of  the  transported  seer,  described 
with  such  grand'  simplicity — **  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God.^'  For  there  they  all  stood,  the  great  army, 
shrouded  in  white,  and  with  rank  swelling  upon  rank,  till  lost  in 
undistinguishable  gloom.  Apostles,  prophets,  martyrs  were  among 
them,  in  "  glorious  company."  They  were  all  very  silent,  too,  up 
there ;  but  they  seemed  only  to  pause  as  in  suspense,  awaiting  the 
signal  when  their  marble  lips  should  thunder  forth  one  grand  ho- 
sannah  to  their  Lord.  I  used  to  gaze  upon  them  in  the  dim  light, 
till  their  forms  waved  and  flickered  like  pale,  silvery  oriflammes, 
and  seemed  preparing  for  a  general  flight'— one  living  resurrection, 
like  their  holy  prototypes,  with  long  drapery  floating  on  the  star-liC 
air,  as  white  swans'  wings  beneath  the  glancing  moon.  My  weary 
soul  would  fain  have  cried  to  them  like  the  young  Tishbite  to  the 
ascending  prophet,  but  they  heeded  no  longer  the  voices  of  this 
world.  Rise,  then,  venerable  band !  victorious  vanquished  in  the 
battle-field  of  life '  self-immolated  hecatomb  to  Heaven !  Assume 
your  station  in  yon  splendid  throng,  while  other  spirits  here  on  earth 
tread  tearfully  your  painful  track,  and  soon  shall  reach  your  beatific 
rest! 

And  all  this  while,  the  blessed  stars  were  looking  down  into  their 
eyes,  like  the  angels  in  Angelo*s  Last  Judgment,  who  stand  beck* 
oning  the  redeemed  to  their  own  blissful  home. 

The  interior  of  the  building  presents  a  most  imposing  perspec- 
tive. In  the  nave,  you  remark  a  very  great  simplicity;  the  tran- 
sept and  choir,  however,  are  enriched  wjth  lofty  cenotaphs  and 
tombs.  The  pavement  is  of  marble,  inlaid  with  various  figures, 
but  the  walls  for  some  distance  from  the  entrance,  are  destitute  of 
all  ornament.  Bnt  see  how  those  enormous  columns  shoot  up 
and  spread  their  limbs  upon  the  roof,  interlacing  them  like  a  grove 
of  gigantic  palms !  How  infantile  seem  the  men  that  lean  against 
their  base!  And  then  that  stupendous  oriel  in  the  choir — how 
soft  and  Ufe*Iike  its  colors  glow  and  faint,  as  snnsfaine  fells  upotf 
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them,  or  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud !  The  great  windows  of  the 
dome,  too,  are  pouring  their  quiet,  golden  streams  of  light  upon  the 
rich  architrave,  and  the  contrasted  darkness  gives  a  loftier,  sub- 
limer  aspect  to  the  swelling  curve  above.  There  is  something  aw- 
fully majestic  in  a  cathedral  dome,  when  the  twilight  gloom  is 
deepening  all  around,  and  the  altar*lamp,  ever-burning  like  a 
seraph  before  the  throne,  seems  a  mere  silvery  fleck  upon  the 
darkness.  Those  massive  props  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as  they 
rise,  till  they  lean  seemingly  against  the  palpable  obscurity  itself. 
The  heavy  leathern  curtain  suspended  at  the  door,  drops  to  a9 
some  one  enters,  and  its  echoes  repeat  in  the  vast  concave  above 
your  head.  You  think  them  the  glad  clapping  of  a  young  seraph's 
hands,  or  perhaps — if  such  dwell  here,  as  they  dwell  in  the  holiest 
heart  of  man — the  gibbering  laugh  of  some  dark  *'  spirit  of  the  air." 
At  such  an  hour  and  spot,  I  never  like  to  look  upwards — there  is 
something  so  painfully,  oppressively  mysterious  in  the  sight ;  as 
when  in  moments  of  the  soul's  despondency,  we  seek  to  peer  into 
the  dark  hereafter,  and  no  voice  nor  vision  comes  to  cheer  our 
doubtful  hope. 

Tou  should  choose  a  bright  morning  to  ascend  the  central  tower, 
for  the  landscape  which  stretches  in  every  direction  from  Milan  is 
of  surpassing  beuuty  and  extent.  Far  away  to  the  south,  sweep 
the  plains  of  the  '*  wandering  Po,"  as  Goldsmith  has  it,  and  near 
the  horizon,  rise  the  towering  structure  of  the  monks  of  Pa  via  and 
the  town  itself.  Farther  yet,  in  a  distance  misty  during  the  clear- 
est day,  lies  the  hithermost  range  of  the  Apennines,  like  the  low 
bank  of  clouds  that  sometimes  stretch  along  the  horizon  at  sea,  and 
deceive  the  landsman  with  the  image  of  the  long^ wished  shore. 
Toward  the  north,  the  hills  rise  gradually  into  Alpine  heights, 
covered  with  eternal  snow.  Near  at  hand  sleep  Lake  Como  and 
Lake  Maggiore,  and  nearer  still  lies  the  little  town  of  JMonza, 
where  you  see  the  Iron  crown  worn  bv  Charlemagne  and  Napo- 
leon. The  peaks  of  Saint  Gothard,  Mount  Rosa  and  the  other 
Valais  Alps  are  all  soaring  as  proudiv  up  to  heaven  as  when  you 
left  them,  the  preceding  summer,  and  you  greet  them  again  as  the 
forms  of  old,  venerated  friends.  The  broad,  white  tumpikea 
eradiate  to  every  point  of  the  horizon — those  feelers  which  the 
greedy  cities  throw  out  to  gather  all  passing  objects  into  their 
own  huge  maw.  Innumerable  small  canals  glide  alonff  the  rice 
fields  and  meadows,  and  long  rows  of  pollards,  like  colonnades, 
festooned  with  the  graceful  Italian  vine,  line  their  margin  and  the 

fiublic  road.  The  gay  villas  of  wealthy  citizens  stud  the  plain 
ike  pearls  thrown  carelessly  upon  a  robe  of  velvet  green ;  their 
garden  walks  are  often  adorned  with  statuary,  which  at  this  dis- 
tance seems  but  as  a  labyrinthine  line  of  white  dots ;  and  then  close 
at  ^our  feet  lies  the  town  itself,  begirt  with  walls  that  furnish  a 
delightful  promenade  beneath  their  lofty  trees.  Yonder  is  the  Pi- 
azza d'Armi — the  parade  ffronnd  of  the  Austrian  troops  quartered 
in  that  vast,  frowning  casUe  near  at  hand.    Just  beyond*  rises  the 
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superb  Arch  of  Peace,  with  its  enormous  bronze  horses  and  car, 
and  the  reclining  forms  of  the  deities  of  Peace  and  Prosperity.  In 
artistic  merit,  as  a  short  study  would  prove,  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  boasted  Arc  deTEtoile,  of  Paris,  although  its  dimensions  perhaps 
are  not  so  vast.  It  is  here  that  the  great  Simplon  route  com* 
mences,  that  wbrthy  monument  of  Napoleon's  truest  glory.  A  little 
to  the  right,  lies  a  large  modem  arena,  with  seats  rising  one  above 
the  other  and  with  royal  lodges  or  piazzas.  They  use  it  for  public 
exhibitions,  as  in  the  olden  time — foot  races,  nautical  fights,  and 
so  forth.  But  it  is  in  one  view,  a  humiliating  sight  to  look  upon, 
for  him  who  has  visited  the  Coliseum  and  the  amphitheatres  of 
Nismes  and  Verona.  It  seems  a  mere  caricature  upon  those  stu- 
pendous edifices,  like  a  school-boy's  imitation  of  the  grand  old 
hexameters  of  Homer. 

But  the  young  .keeper  who  has  ascended  with  you  gets  impa* 
tient,  and  the  reflection  from  the  bright  marble  around  burns 
and  half  blinds  you.  You  begin  the  descent,  and  after  sundry 
short  revolutions  like  those  of  a  horse  in  a  dark  mill,  in  which 
your  legs  become  almost  ungovernable  and  begin  to  swing  about 
in  air  before  each  step,  you  touch  at  last  the  cathedral  floor. 

"  Your  excellency  wont  forget  the  guide,"  insinuates  your  com- 
panion, as  he  opens  the  little  door. 

*'  Get  out !  Didn't  I  pay  that  man  behind  the  desk  before  start- 
ing?" 

•*  E  vero,  your  excellency.     But  that  was  for  the  church." 

"  It  was,  hey  V* 

"  One  is  constantly  reminded  here,"  said  a  philosophizing  friend 
of  mine,  on  his  first  visit  in  an  Italian  town,  *'  that  one  is  a  *  stranger 
in  a  strange  land.'  " 

Yes,  thought  I,  a  very  strange  land ! 

Albany,  1847. 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

WtLOU  A   PICTURB   BT   rLAGO. 


BT  £LTZABETH  O.  BABBEB. 


The  cold,  pale  blue  of  wintry  skies  is  o'er  them, 
Below  the  foaming  waves,  the  rock  bound  strand, 

The  snow  clad  earth,  the  leafless  woods  before  them, 
As  with  their  upturned  brows  the  exiles  stand. 

And  Oir  behind,  drawn  dark  against  the  skies. 

The  May  Flower's  tall  and  slender  masts  arise. 
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Pale  wife  of  Winslow!  beautifal  and  leader 

Is  the  soft  light  within  those  upraised  eyes; 
As  if  already  gazing  on  the  splendor 

That  soon  shall  greet  thee  (kr  beyond  the  skies, 
When  thy  pure  spirit  gains  the  Land  of  Rest, 
And  pain  no  more  shall  rack  that  gentle  breast. 

For  even  now,  death's  angel  hovers  round  thee ; 

The  shadow  of  his  wing  is  on  thy  brow ; 
Those  earthly  ties,  that  here,  thus  long,  have  bound  thee, 

Nor.  even  he  who  bends  beside  thee  now 
In  love,  in  constancy,  in  pure  affection  strong, 
Clasping  thy  gentle  hand, — shall  keep  thee  long, 

# 

Fair  Rose !  there  beams  upon  thy  face  a  beauty, 
Which  the  Madonna  might  perchance  have  worn ; 

The  high  resolves  for  mingled  love  and  duty, 
Of  woman's  sweet,  heroic  spirit  born. 

A  peerless  flower  for  yon  dark  soldier's  wife. 

His  guardian  angel  on  the  field  of  life. 

Oh,  man  of  God!  a  spirit  pure  and  holy. 

Beams  from  thy  placid  eye,  thy  furrowed  brow- 
Counsel  divine,  with  faltering  tones,  and  slowly 

Still  breathe  to  cheer  the  group  around  thee  now, 
Words  rich  in  promise  from  the  sacred  page, 
For  youth,  for  manhood,  and  for  hoary  age. 

Say,  gallant  Standish !  shall  that  counsel  guide  thee — 
The  Christian's  hope,  the  soldier's  confidence? 

Thy  hand  is  on  thy  sword,  thy  Rou  beside  thee, 
Awhile  still  listen  to  the  eloquence 

Of  words  divine;  ere  long,  and  thou  shalt  brave 

Dangers  more  fearfbl  than  the  storm  or  wave. 

Thou  noble  Carver !  in  thy  stem  devotion. 
The  guide  and  champion  of  the  pilgrim  band — 

Sharing  with  them  the  perils  of  the  ocean — 
Their  brave  defender  in  a  stranger's  land— 

I  fain  could  gaze  awhile  upon  that  faee. 

The  impress  of  thy  fearless  soul  to  trace. 

And  thou,  young  Alden !  with  a  loAy  bearing, 
Thy  spirit  looks  from  out  thy  proud,  dark  eye; 

Foremost  in  danger,  first  in  feats  of  daring. 
Strong  to  accomplish  deeds  of  purpose  high; 

And  yet  thy  scornful  lip  shall  wreathe  in  smiles, 

When  woman's  beauty,  woman's  love,  beguiles. 
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Bead  thus  in  prayer,  oh  pilgrim  band,  beseeching 

The  Holy  One  to  eonnsel  and  to  bless; 
Crowned  with  His  smiles,  and  strengthened  by  His  teaching, 

60  boldly  forth  amid  the  wilderness. 
The  Ood  who  calmed  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
The  exile's  Father,  Guide,  and  Friend  will  be. 

A  noble  gift  is  thine,  oh  painter !  tracing 
These  scenes  of  old  thy  pencil  shall  enshrine, 

Earth,  sea  and  air,  and  all  things  lovely  gracing, 
With  a  new  loveHness  almost  divine, 

Waking  sweet  memories,  by  this  gem  of  art, 

Of  scenes  most  dear  to  each  New-England  heart. 
Kew  Haven,  July,  1847. 


^^♦♦» 


CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

PROLOOUB. 

It  was  by  accident  that  we  omitted  to  allude  to  what  were  called 
the  Jcumals  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  first  of  our  series.  Two 
or  three  of  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  have  been  the  arena 
of  a  learned  discussion  concerning  them,  and  have  thereby  re* 
minded  us  of  our  neglect. 

A  Philadelphia  editor  had  the  hardihood,  while  setting  forth  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  poor  man  in  our  age  to  those  of  a  Koman 
Emperor,  to  remark  to  this  effect ;  that  Augustus  Csesar,  ^  in  all  his 
glory,"  had  no  netogpaper  to  read  at  the  imperial  breakfast  table. 
Another  journal  took  up  this  clever  and  palpably  true  observation, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  it  false.  To  make  out  his  case,  the  lat- 
ter writer  goes  so  deep  into  Murphy's  Tacitus,  as  to  show  himself 
altogether  incapable  of  suspecting  a  joke  from  a  grave  commenta- 
tor. The  playful  fancy  of  the  translator  of  Tacitus*  led  him  to 
indulge  in  a  jesting  comparison  between  a  Roman  diarist  and  a 
modem  editor,  between  the  public  records  of  Rome  and  the  news- 
paper press  of  our  day.  Upon  this,  our  Pennsylvania  sage  builds 
Iiis  idea  of  a  '*  Roman  newspaper/* 

But  to  let  alone  for  the  present  the  manifest  absurdity  of  calling 
the  *'  Journals  of  the  Roman  people^^  newspapers,  we  may  ask 
whether  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  did  exist  at  Rome.  Every 
body  knows,  that  manuscript  copies  of  daily  events  oould  not  be 
multiplied  sufficiently  fast  to  render  them  serviceable  after  the 
manner  of  a  modern  newspaper.    The  art  of  printing  is  the  rery 
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life  of  periodical  literature.  The  latter  conld  not  have  existed  be- 
fore the  iDvention  of  the  former,  and  the  silence  of  all  history 
shows  the  truth  of  such  an  inference. 

Had  there  been  any  such  channel  of  communication  with  tbe 
people,  Ciceto,  who  was  never  slow  to  appeal  to  public  opinion  to 
corroborate  his  facts,  would  have  alluded  to  it  in  nis  orations.  Its 
statements  would  not  have  escaped  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal.  Some 
of  tbe  poems  of  Statins,  Glaudian  and  Catullus  would  have  filled 
its  '*  p(  et's  comer,**  instead  of  descending  to  us  in  the  form  of 
books ;  Lesbia  would  have  been  addressed  with  complimentary 
lines ;  poetical  descriptions  of  the  baths  of  Rome  would  have  been 
given ;  and  Stelichon  would  have  been  flattered  through  the  columns 
of — to  carry  out  the  droll  conceit  of  the  learned  Theban  before-men- 
tioned— the  "  Journal  of  the  Roman  People."  As  it  is,  however,  the 
classical  writers  are  sil&nt  with  regard  to  everything  of  this  na- 
ture.    What  then  were  the  *'  Journals  of  the  Roman  people  ?" 

The  custom  prevailed  very  generally  in  Rome  of  keeping  pri- 
vate diaries.  Augustus  compelled  his  daughters  and  grand-daugh- 
ters to  keep  such  records,  and  enter  in  them  an  account  of  their 
daily  conduct.  These  diaries  they  were  accustomed  to  read  over 
just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

A  similar  course  seemed  to  have  been  observed  with  respect  to 
public  affairs.  Those  events,  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
entered  in  the  annals  or  year*books,  were  mentioned  in  the  day- 
books— both  of  which  were  evidently  public  records.  These  day- 
books were  called  the  journals  of  the  Roman  people,  of  whicn, 
either  copies  or  abstracts  were  made  to  be  sent  as  dispatches  to 
the  army,  when  abroad,  and  to  the  provinces  of  Rome.  It  was 
such  aa-4rbstract  as  these  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  so  eager 
to  see,  in  the  days  of  Nero.  They  wished  to  learn  from  it  how 
universal  was  the  influence  of  their  favorite,  Thrasea.  We  cite 
this  instance,  because  the  newspaper  writer,  whom  we  are  keep- 
ing in  view,  alluded  to  this  fact  in  suppoit  of  his  theory. 

There  were  also  records  of  public  affairs  kept  by  private  persons. 
These  were  likewise  divided  into  annals  and  diaries.  Tacitus- 
terse,  forcible,  elegant  Tacitns — was  an  annalist.  From  him  we  cite 
the  following  sentence :  ^*  During  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  Piso, 
little  occurred  worthy  of  being  noted,  except  by  those  who  fill 
volumes  with  the  praises  of  buildings,  and  incite  discussions  of  the 
question,  which  of  the  Crosars  erected  the  theatre  in  the  Field  of 
Mars  ?  for  it  is  now  found  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  that  great  events  should  be  recorded  in  the  annals,  and  less 
important  occurrences  in  journals^  These,  however,  were  hookt^ 
not  newspapers.  They  were  an  inferior  kind  of  history.  Like 
Bishop  Burnet's  account  of  his  own  Times,  or  Col.  TrumbulPs 
Reminiscences,  they  were  narratives  of  the  ordinary  events  of 
certain  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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11. 

Instead  of  wandering  to*day  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  will 
the  reader  accompany  me  to  a  retired  spot,  whither  my  avocations 
call  me,  and  converse  about  some  of  the  strange  coincidences  and 
contrasts  between  the  character  of  the  men  and  events  of  old,  and 
that  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  present  age  ?  We  will  at  a 
future  time  resume  our  ramble  in  pursuit  of  novelty. 

We  will  make  our  visit  to  the  villa  of  Horace  at  Tivoli.  He  is 
DOW  absent  at  Rome,  dining  daily  with  Virgil  at  the  table  of  Au* 
gustus,  who  never  allows  the  meal  to  nass  off  without  his  standing 
joke  upon  Horace's  asthma  and  Virgil's  opthalmia ;  '*  I  sit  between 
sighs  and  tears."  The  villa  will  not  be  occupied  by  its  owner 
until  September*  It  is  then  that  it  seems  to  him  the  paradise  of 
the  world. 

It  is  beautifully  situated ;  lying  in  li  valley  between  twin  moun- 
tains, sheltered  by  them  from  the  breezes  of  the  north  and  south, 
although  thev  do  not  shut  out  the  rosy  brightness  of  the  rising  sun 
or  the  moist  lustre  of  his  setting  beams.  The  olives  line  the  hill- 
side, and  their  berries  hang  in  rich  clusters  from  every  bough. 
The  meadows  below  wave  with  golden  grain.  Plums  are  growing 
here  engrafted  on  thorn-bushes,  and  oaks  and  elms  stand  on  every 
side  of  us,  with  draperies  of  vines  trailing  around  their  gigantic 
forms.  We  will  eiliter  what  is  called  the  "  city^wing"  and  seAt 
ourselves  in  Horace's  study.  We  will  not  spend  time  in  examin- 
ing  it,  as  I  shall  doubtless  conduct  you  to  those  which  are  far  more 
magnificent  in  their  artificial  appurtenances. 

Let  us  take  from  the  ^helf  this  copy  of  Cicero's  Republic  or  trea- 
tise on  Government.*  You  have,  of  course,  read  it,  and  were  inter- 
ed  in  his  description  of  the  quiet  but  powerful  virtues  of  Marcus  Gato. 
But  did  it  suggest  itself  to  you  to  compare  him,  as  there  described, 
with  the  great  American — ^John  Quincy  Adams  ?  Another  dis- 
tinguished politician  of  our  country  has  received  the  enviable  title 
of  the  "  Cato  of  America,"  but  you  shall  judge  whether  the  Ex- 
President  does  not  deserve  it  more.  I  need  not  allude  to  the 
severe  morality,  the  vehement  and  fiery  style  of  eloquence,  the 
extreme  taste  for  public  life,  the  discursive  and  somewhat  verbose 
style  of  writing  which  characterized  both.  But  you  will  remem- 
ber, that  Adams  was  called  '*  an  old  idiot"  in  debate,  by  some  of 
his  Southern  peers,  who  were  enraged  at  his  noble  and  effectual 
stand  for  the  right  of  petition.  You  are  also  aware,  that,  having 
once  attained  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic,  he  is  still  in  a 
more  humble  capacity,  serving  his  country  at  a  time  of  life,  when 
the  retirement  of  horne,  and  reflection  upon  his  past  honors  would 
seem  more  fitted  to  his  age  and  strength.  So  had  Marcus  Cato 
been  elevated  to  the  highest  ofilices  of  the  Roman  republic.  See 
DOW  what  Cicero  says  of  him. 

*  The  first  editioD  of  this  profound  work  was  published  in  Rome  in  year 
51,  before  Christ :  the  second,  al  the  same  place,  in  lh«  year  of  onr  Lord 
1822. 
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**  For  Marcus  Gate,  whose  exemplary  career  encourages  all  of 
us  to  a  cultivation  of  industry  and  virtue,  it  was  certainly  allowa- 
ble to  dedicate  himself  to  retirement  in  an  agreeable  and  near 
retreat.  But  the  madman^  as  certain  contemptible  persons  suppose 
him  to  be,  though  uncompdled  thereto  by  any  necessity^  preferred 
to  be  tossed  amid  these  winds  and  waves  of  politics  until  extreme 
old  age,  than  to  experience  the  calm  pleasures  of  retirement." 

To  make  the  comparison  complete,  we  might  add  that  both  Cato 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  did  not  receive,  on  all  occasions,  the 
veneration  due  to  their  years,  on  account  of  their  violence  in  de- 
bate. Adams,  like  Cato,  might  on  more  than  one  occasion  have 
remarked  in  the  hall  of  legislation,  *'  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  give  an 
account  of  one's  conduct  before  men  of  a  different  age  from  that 
in  which  he  has  himself  lived."  You  remember,  too,  that  the 
last  prominent  public  act  of  Cato  was  to  recommend  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  eloquence,  extreme  policy  towards  Carthage.  ^*  I 
am  of  opinion,"  be  iaid  over  and  over  again,  *'  that  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed."  So  the  last  conspicuous  act  of  Adams  was 
his  bold  and  uncompromising  stand  in  favor  of  seizing  Oregon  by 
force  of  arms.  The  spark  of  intellectual  life  and  of  moral  vigor 
has  burned  brightly  in  both  until  the  last. 

Such  comparisons  as  these  link  age  to  age.  In  these  views  of 
the  great  and  good  men  of  different  eras,  we  learn  to  appreciate 
that  beautiful  and  mysterious  bond  which  makes  the  present  bro* 
ther  to  the  past.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  contrast  which  will  exhibit 
in  a  vivid  light  the  distinction  between  a  chivalrous  age  and  an 
age  of  utility — between  the  spirit  of  honor  and  the  spirit  of  calcu* 
lation. 

At  one  crisis  in  the  history  of  Some,  as  Livy  relates,  the  treasn* 
jy*  had  been  drained  by  the  expenses  of  government,  and  private 
property  had  been  taxed  until  there  was  hardly  enough  left  to  lay 
a  percentum  impost  upon.  Unfortunately,  it  was  just  then  neces- 
sary  to  make  up  a  complement  of  rowers  to  man  the  Roman  fleet. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  passed  the  usual  resolution,  that  every  pri- 
vate citizen,  according  to  his  estimated  property^  should  furnish  a 
certain  proportion  of  rowers,  or  "  tars,"  with  provisions  enough  to 
supply  them  thirty  days.  A  sedition  broke  out  immediately,  and 
nothing  but  a  leader  was  necessary  to  bring  about  a  violent  insure 
rection.  The  populace  declared  that  thev  were  preyed  upon  by 
their  rulers,  that  Uieir  lands  were  desolated  by  taxation,  that  their 
houses  were  burned  by  their  enemies,  and  their  slaves  kidnapped , 
by  the  home*government,  for  the  land  and  naval  service.  If  they 
had  (as  they  said,)  a  little  cash  in  hand,  levies  and  taxes  soon  con- 
sumed that.  At  last,  they  were  (they  said,)  secure,  for  no  force 
could  wrest  from  them  that  which  they  did  not  possess.  They 
threatened  to  sell  their  goods  and  kill  themselves,  so  that  nothing, 

*  This  incident  properly  belongs  to  an  article  on  Roman  Finance,  which 
we  had  expected  to  prepare  for  this  number,  bnt  a  pressure  of  unexpected 
eagagements  cotnpelied  us  to  compile  a  detultory  chapter. 
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not  even  their  lives  and  persons,  would  remain  to  be  taxed.  The 
imperial  city  was  bankrupt!  And  such  was  the  feeling  of  the 
populace  at  Rome  at  a  time,  when  the  possession  of  Sicily  was 
wavering  in  an  uncertain  balance,  when  Philip  was  already  on  his 
march  towards  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  shores  of  Italy  were 
menaced  by  an  alien  foe. 

Something  like  this  was  the  condition  of  England  during  the 
year  1843.  She  held  India  with  a  trembling  grasp ;  was  appa. 
rently  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  America;  in  actual  war  with 
China,  and  had  sufiered  defeat  in  Afghanistan.  Her  national 
debt  had  become  like  a  mountain,  whose  tottering  weight  might 
crush  her.  It  was  dangerous  to  try  the  ,people  farther  by  taxation, 
for  there  were  plebeians  and  patricians  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Rome.  What  was  to  be  done  for  England  ?  what  for  Rome  ?  A 
British  writer,  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  party,  will  paint  to  tou  a 
Premier  rising  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with 
unparalleiled  intrepidity,  with  boundless  confidence  in  the  sagacity 
of  his  policy  as  a  last  resort,  and  with  marvellous  disinterestedness 
proposing,  in  a  group  of  rentists,  an  income-tax  of  two  and  a  half 
shillings  in  the  pound !  All  are  somewhat  startled  at  the  project. 
The  opposition  are  furious.  How  magnificent  a  spectacle  is  the 
self-relying  Prime  Minister  at  this  critical  moment  I  How  terrible 
the  responsibility  of  saving  England  at  a  trifling  expense  to  a 
privileged  class !  '  . 

But  what  was  done  at  Rome  ?  A  Premier  of  Rome — a  Consul, 
rose  in  the  Senate.  He  speaks.  He  does  not  urge  the  necessity  of 
his  measure ;  that  what  he  was  about  to  do  was  a  last  resort ;  that 
it  was  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing.  (We  suppose  Livy  to  give  the 
substance  of  the  speech,  as  he  inferred  it  from  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  circumstances  which  followed  it.)  Oh  no !  he  says :  "The 
supreme  magistrates,  the  consuls,  are  the  leaders  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  point  of  civil  rank ;  so  each 
should  be  the  leader  of  those  under  him  in  grappling  with  hard- 
ship and  undergoing  privation.  Make  yourselves  amenable  to  the 
laws,  which  you  enjoin  upon  your  inferiors,  if  you  would  have 
them  obedient.  The  burden  will  be  light  to  them,  when  they  see 
you  advancing  to  bear  its  heaviest  portion.  Shall  we  extort  the 
men  and  equipments  of  a  fleet  from  the  Roman  people  ?  Shall 
private  citizens  alone  ungrudgingly  furnish  oarsmen  ?  Let  us  dic- 
tate to  ourselves  first.  Let  us — Senators — to-morrow,  contribute 
to  the  public  treasury  all  our  gold,  silver  and  coined  brass ;  reserv- 
ing only  the  rings  of  our  rauK  for  ourselves  and  wives,  the  badge 
of  youth  for  our  sons,  and,  as  many  of  us  as  have  wives  and  chil- 
dren, an  ounce  of  gold  for  each !  Of  silver,  let  those,  who  have 
sat  in  the  curule  chair,  reserve  the  official  trinkets,  which  belong 
to  the  trappings  of  their  horses,  and  a  pound  besides,  that  they 
may  have  a  salt-cellar  and  plate  out  of  respect  to  the  gods*  Of 
brass,  let  those  of  the  Senators,  who  are  fathers  of  families  reserve 
five  thousand  sesterces  (about  one   hundred  and  fifty  dollars!) 
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Then  let  us  carry  all  the  rest  of  our  fortuDes  to  the  public  bankers, 
without  any  previous  decree  of  the  Senate,  that  the  contribution 
may  seem  voluntary,  and  that  our  eagerness  to  assist  the  common* 
wealth  may  kindle  a  rival  generosity  among  the  knights  and,  af- 
terwards, among  the  people.  We,  the  consuls,  after  much  mutual 
deliberation,  have  been  able  to  discover  but  this  one  way  of  ex- 
tricating our  country  from  its  difficulties.  Let  us  adopt  it,  and 
may  Heaven  prosper  it !  A  safe  commonwealth  ensures  the  safety 
of  private  intet'ests;  if  you  are  false  to  the  public  weal,  you  will 
by  no  means  secure  your  own." 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  speech,  so  truly  Soman,  upon  the 
Roman  mind  ?  No  murmur  of  discontent  was  heard ;  no  reproach 
for  its  impolicy  was  uttered.  The  generous  Senate  responded 
heartily  to  the  proposition ;  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  upon  the 
spot  to  the  illustrious  consul.  So  much  eagerness  in  prosecuting 
the  measure  was  shown,  that  Senators  strove  for  the  precedence 
inputting  their  names  upon  the  public  list,  and  there  were  not 
cashiers  enough  to  receive  or  scriveners  enough  to  accredit  the  con- 
tributions. The  spirit  passed  at  once  to  the  order  of  knights  and 
soon  after  seized  the  iiopulace  like  a  panic.  The  treasury  was 
filled,  and  the  fleet  manned  by  voluntary  contributions.  As  a  na- 
tural conseauence,  victory,  for  the  thousandth  time,  followed  the 
Roman  eagles. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long*  on  this  glorious  incident,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  my  intense  admiration  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and 
partly  because  it  contains  a  useful  hint  to  the  rulers  of  our  times 
concerning  the  generous  impulses  of  the  people. 


4^#»  » 


ORATORS  AND  DEMAGOGUES. 

Whenever  a  nation  has  made  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  we 
learn  from  history  that  the  era  has  been  one  distinguished  for  the 
production  of  men  of  original  genius.  These  originate  and  diffuse 
the  new  ideas  or  the  loftier  feelings  which  characterise  their  own 
generation,  or  that  which  succeeds  them.  From  the  influence  of 
gifted  individuals  arise  those  general  impulses  in  the  mass  of  a 
community,  which  sooner  or  later  produce  some  great  and  import 
tant  change.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the  most  gifted  or 
most  cultivated  minds  are  enabled  to  exert  an  influence  over  their 
fellow  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  society  in  any  period  or 
country.  Though  the  splendid  deeds  and  heroic  lives  of  men 
great  in  action,  are  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  and  absorb  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  yet  by  reflecting  minds  even  these 
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are  traced  back  to  thoughts  and  feelings  of  correspondent  eleva- 
tion. Nor  is  it  by  any  means  universally  true,  that  the  man  of 
deeds  has  himself  originated  the  grand  ideas  and  principles  from 
which  his  actions  spring.  Most  commonly,  indeed,  he  is  indebted 
for  them  to  the  solitary  musings  of  those  whose  only  deeds  are  the 
utterance  of  thoughts  to  their  fellow  men.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, then,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  society 
of  more  importance  than  the  means  by  which  superior  minds  are 
enabled  to  exert  a  reforming  and  elevating  influence  upon  others. 
The  only  medium  for  communicating  thought  and  feeling  is  lan- 
guage. Yet  this  mav  be  destitute  of  power  to  arouse  attention, 
and  to  give  that  impulse  to  other  minds  which  shall  cause  new  or 
important  ideas  to  be  welcomed  and  adopted,  or  to  produce  their 
proper  fruits  in  action.  How  is  speech  made  influential,  and  by 
what  means  does  it  exert  an  impellinsf  or  controlling  power  ? 
How  shall  it  overcome  the  reluctance  felt  by  sluggish  minds  to 
enter  upon  new  and  unaccustomed  trains  of  thought  ?  Men  are 
pre-occupied  with  error,  and  contentedly  busy  in  putting  it  in 
practice.  They  must  be  so  addressed  as  to  be  made  to  pause  in 
their  false  career.  They  are  indolent  and  indifferent,  and  must  be 
aroused  till  thev  take  pleasure  in  what,  without  some  powerful 
stimulant,  would  be  irksome  and  painful. 

This  aggressive  and  impelling  power  by  which  mind  operates 
irresistably  upon  mind  is  found  only  in  eloquence.  In  early 
stages  of  society,  eloquence,  whether  emplo3'ed  by  chieftains, 
poets  or  orators,  is  oral;  in  communities  more  advanced,  writing 
IS  more  and  more  employed  to  difiuse  and  to  perpetuate  as  many 
of  the  constituents  of  eloquence  as  writing  can  transmit.  Every 
quality  of  written  composition  which  attracts  and  interests  the 
reader— every  characteristic  of  style  which  men  admire  and 
praise — are  merits  which,  in  oral  utterance,  distinguish  the  Ian- 
ffuage  of  a  man  of  eloquence.  As  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
important  points  which  distinguish  the  present  from  ancient  times, 
is  the  increasing  resort  by  the  modems  to  written  compositions  dif- 
fused through  the  press,  so  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  press  is  more  depended  upon,  is  the  necessity  felt 
that  writers  should  employ  a  style  of  composition  more  energetic, 
more  vivid,  more  striking,  and  to  sum  up  numerous  qualities  in  a 
single  word,  more  eloquent. 

Hence,  if  the  press  is  to  be  qualified  for  its  mission,  those  who 
write  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  must  be  allowed  to 
depart  from  that  style  of  repose  and  unimpassioned  dignity,  the 
want  of  which  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of  complaint.  Such 
writers  feel  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  speaker  who  brings 
all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  into  play,  and  plies  every  legitimate 
resource  of  language  and  action  to  command  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  hundreds  or  thousands  assembled  before  him.  But 
being  debaned  the  all-powerful  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
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delivery,  they  must  crowd  into  written  language  every  resource  of 
eloquence  which  it  admits. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  latest  French  and  English  novel- 
ists furnishes  an  illustration  of  this,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
their  intrinsic  merits  and  good  taste,  or  their  permanent  popu- 
larity. 

We  have  used  the  term  eloquence  in  its  widest  sense,  as  a 
quality  exhibited  by  both  writers  and  speakers.  It  is  found  in 
poetrv  as  well  as  prose;  it  is  often  attributed  to  impressive  or 
affecting  music;  and  we  speak  without  impropriety  of  an  eloquent 
picture  or  Statue.  But  the  art  of  cultivating  and  employing  elo- 
quence as  an  instrument  for  moving  the  minds  of  men,  belongs 
exclusively  to  oratory.  Accordingly,  we  discover  the  true  and 
solid  foundation  for  the  very  high  rank  which  it  has  held  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  But  although  the  reasons  for  any  great  law 
of  society  may  be  traced  to  some  solid  ground  of  utilitv  under  the 
superintendence  of  Him  who  constructed  society  with  Jaws  as  cer- 
tain as  those  of  the  material  world,  yet  the  more  immediate  and 
obvious  reasons  are  often  formed  in  the  common  feelings  of  men. 
Consequently,  the  first  practice  of  oratoiy  among  a  people  is  to  be 
referred  to  ambition,  or  strong  enthusiasm  in  the  speaker  acting 
agreeably  on  the  minds  of  hearers.  It  would  thus  be  encouraged 
to  take  its  place  among  the  arts  which  are  systematicallv  cuJti- 
vated  by  that  part  of  society  who  devote  their  Jives  to  intellectual 
pursuits.  It  is  an  art,  because  it  depends  in  part  upon  imagina- 
tion and  feeling ;  and  being  consequently  incapable  of  reduction  to 
strictly  scientific  rules  and  principles,  is  to  be  guided  and  criticised 
by  a  general  reference  to  taste  and  judgment. 

Oratoiy  as  an  art,  and  one  to  be  systematically  studied  and 
employed  for  moving  the  minds  of  men,  like  all  the  other  branches 
of  our  present  literature  and  science,  originated  among  that  won- 
derful people — the  ancient  Greeks.  Music  and  poetry  had  been 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection  attained  in  ancient  times ;  painting 
and  architecture  had  realized  perfect  ideals ;  and  finally  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  and  the  Parthenon,  sprung  up  suddenly  the  magnificent 
art  of  oratory,  and  the  hitherto  unknown  charms  of  prose  composi- 
tion. In  the  infancy  of  a  race,  as  in  the  childhood  of  an  individual 
man,  the  imagination  and  the  simpler  emotions  predominate  over 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  to  these  that  music  and 
poetry  appeal ;  being  arts  simpler  in  their  nature,  and  less  com- 
plex in  the  efiects  which  they  produce,  than  the  inexplicable  har- 
monies of  highly  wrought  periods  in  prose.  Oratory  alone  leads 
captive  the  whole  man ;  having  logic  and  reason  for  its  ground- 
work, its  substance  is  impregnated  within,  and  flashing  all  over 
without,  with  imagination  and  the  endlessly  varied  play  of  emo- 
tion. To  the  commanding  dignity  of  the  most  rigid  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  it  adds  not  only  the  entrancement  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  but  the  excitement  and  the  lulling  charm  of 
music.    It  has  also  its  lighter  and  amusing  phases.    Mirth  and 
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and  chackling  glee  are  as  much  its  legitimate  ends  as  solemn 
conyiction  or  deep  emotion. 

But  oratory  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  permanent  and  the  fleet- 
ing ;  the  words  which  are  used,  and  the  voice  and  action  of  the 
speaker.  The  high  privilege  of  perpetuating  his  words  by  writing, 
and  of  addressing  the  whole  human  race,  the  orator  shares  with 
the  poet,  the  historian  and  the  philosopher;  and  thus,  like  them, 
he  can  become  immortal.  But  from  tne  very  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  all  eloquence  of  composition,  even  though  exhibited 
in  the  highest  degree  by  those  who  have  never  attempted  the 
practice  of  speaking,  has  its  origin  in  those  impulses  whicji  lead 
to  oratory.  This  is  also  an  historical  fact.  The  first  rise  of  culti* 
vated  prose  composition  we  find  to  have  been  among  the  early 
orators  of  Athens-Mhe  immediate  predecessors  of  Demosthenes. 
From  the  published  speeches  of  great  orators,  chiefly  and  prima- 
rily have  historians  and  other  prose  writers  taken  their  lessons  in 
composition.  In  a  liberal  education,  what  Latin  author  is  so  much 
valued  as  Cicero  ?  what  Greek  prose  writer  is  so  indispensable  as 
Demosthenes  ?  Though  the  perfection  of  prose  composition  has 
been  less  carefully  studied  in  modern  than  in  ancient  times,  yet 
what  specimens  of  the  powers  and  beauties  of  our  own  tongue  are 
equal  to  passages  from  Burke  and  Webster?  How,  indeed,  is  it 
possible  fer  a  man  to  .write  eloquently,  without  imaginiag  himself 
to  be  uttering  his  words  in  earnest  tones  and  with  the  gushing 
abandonment  of  speaking?  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  sometimes, 
when  dictating  his  eloquent  narratives  and  dialogues  to  an  aman- 
nensis,  personate,  like  an  actor,'the  characters  of  his  story,  and  de- 
liver his  words  as  if  he  were  declaiming. 

Eloquence  in  writing,  then,  is  to  be  traced  for  its  true  origin  to 
oratory.  Though  at  the  present  day  many  eloquent  writers  are 
dull  and  uninteresting  speakers,  yet  it  was  not  so  in  the  begin- 
ning; and  the  existence  of  this  unnatural  divorcement  of  matter 
from  manner  is  an  accidental  and  not  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
the  action  of  an  earnest  mind.  It  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
a  strange  anomaly.  What  is  writing  but  speech,  represented 
merely  in  its  vowels  and  consonants  by  arbitrary  characters  ?  Are 
not  the  tones  of  the  voice  as  essentially  a  part  of  language  as  the 
alphabetical  elements  of  words  ?  Is  it  even  possible  for  an  inte- 
resting writer,  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  to  represent  his 
thoughts  to  himself  merely  by  the  characters  which  his  hand  is 
tracing  ?  When  writing  an  affectionate  letter  to  a  friend,  do  we 
not  imagine  ourselves  using  the  tones--often  the  looks,  and  ges- 
tures even— of  endearment. 

But  let  US  not  make  too  broad  an  assertion.  Is  it,  after  all,  a  fact, 
that  an  eloquent  writer  has  ever  been  a  dull  speaker  in  all  situations 
and  circumstances?  Take  the  case,  which  is  so  lamentably  com- 
mon, of  a  dull  preacher  who  is  yet  a  warm  hearted  and  earnest 
man:  let  him  become  interested  in  sympathising  conversaticm 
amoag  a  circle  of  friends.    Here  we  have  suggested  the  ttue  ex- 
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planation  of  our  anomaly.  The  habits  of  the  man  haye  been  so 
formed  by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  education,  that  he 
cannot  efiectively  command  the  faculties  of  his  mind  when  before 
a  public  audience ;  not  even  if  his  hearers  be  eager  to  sympathise 
with  and  favor  him.  Upon  an  orator,  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  his 
fellow  men  exerts  an  arousing  And  yet  concentrating  influence. 
So  far  from  distracting  his  thoughts,  external  influences  crowding 
upon  him,  force  his  mind  back  upon  itself  and  upon  the  subject  in 
hand.  No  matter  how  nervous  and  diffident  he  may  be,  his  very 
sensitiveness  sharpens  his  sensibilities,  and  his  mind  is  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  tension  and  power.  So  the  masterly  intellect 
and  poetic  genius  of  the  characters  in  Shakespeare's  greatest 
plays,  are  regarded  as  natural  and  appropriate  by  critics,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  situations  in  whicli  they  are  placed,  and  the  pas- 
sions whi(ih  impel  them.  The  most  thrilling  and  the  grandest 
specimens  of  eloquence  have  been  put  in  the  mouths,  of  his  dra- 
matic personages  by  Shakespeare. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  being  in  the  highest  degree  social.  The 
powerful  eflect  of  the  sympathy  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  laws,  both  of  society  and  of  the  individual  man, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mob  is  liable 
to  be  more  savage  and  dangerous  than  the  fiercest  wild  beast, 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  but  among  assembled  fellow  citizens 
do  patriotism  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  where  does  enthusiasm  to 
great  principles  of  philanthropy,  justice  or  charity  find  a  warmer 
welcome  ?  If  an  assembled  .multitude  cried  *'  crucify  him,"  yet  it 
was  a  multitude  that  Christ  himself  suffered  to  welcome  hiin 
with  hosannas ;  it  was  before  a  multitude  that  the  Spirit  descended 
at  Pentecost.  Far  from  dismissing  the  excited  crowd,  or  keeping 
silence  before  them,  the  inspired  Peter  immediately  urged  them 
with  earnest  argument  and  impassioned  appeal.  Not  as  individu- 
als merely  did  he  exhort  them  for  their  good ;  his  appeals  were  to 
men  assembled  together,  and  in  the  state  of  mind  which  being  in 
this  situation  produces.  Indeed,  what  is  public  worship  itself— 
of  which  no  Christian  disputes  the  obligation — but  the  joint  wor- 
ship of  members  under  the  influence  of  this  social  principle  and 
associated  feeling?  In  no  other  way  does  the  Apostle  describe  it, 
when  he  enjoins  the  practice.  ''The  assembhng  yourselves  to- 
gether" is  all  the  specification  he  thought  necessary ;  thus  furnish- 
ing an  undeniable  proof  that  the  main  object  of  public  worship  is 
to  bring  this  principle,  as  well  as  the  individual  feelings,  under  the 

sway  of  religion. 

May  we  not  affirm  that  at  the  present  day,  revolutions,  riots  and 
fanatical  mobs,  have  caused  sober  and  reflecting  men  to  take  a  too 
partial  view  of  the  great  principle  we  are  now  considering.  Many 
seem  apparently  to  regain!  the  excitment  of  crowded  meetings  as 
necessarily  more  an  evil  than  a  good.  Such  would  perhaps  con- 
sider the  only  reason  for  attembling  together  to  be  merely  that  of 
a  convenient  or  eccmomical  arrangement ;  since  otherwise  it  would 
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be  necessary  to  repeat  a  sermon  or  discourse  as  many  times  as 
there  are  ij^dividuals  or  families  to  be  benefitted.     So,  too,  tracts 
must  in  tbemselves  be  'better  than  sermons,  newspapers  than 
speeches,  provided  people  be  as  willing  to  read  as  to  hear.    Popu- 
lar writers  are  of  late  often  inclined  to  depreciate  oratory,  but  if 
we  inquire  into  the  personal  history  and  habits  of  those  who  do  so, 
we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  old  fable  in  Esop,  of  the  fox  who  would 
persuade  his  companions  to  relinquish  an  ornamental  and  useful 
member  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of.     True, 
the  free  countries  of  our  times  are  overrun  with  demagogues  and 
fanatical  agitators,  appealing  to  the  baser  passions  in  vulgar  yet 
powerful  harangues.    Itinerants  gather  together  besotted  converts 
to  Mormonism,  and  other  systems  of  delusion.     True,  the  whole 
Anti-rent  party,  with  its  deeds  of  outrage,  and  doctrines  of  anarchy, 
may  be  traced  back  for  its  cause  and  origin  to  the  declamations  of 
Boughton  and  his  associates.    No  wonder  that  intelligent  men 
become  disgusted  at  the  thought  of,  popular  speaking.    But  then, 
are  all  the  evils  thus  brought  about,  to  be  compared  in  amount  to 
similar  ones  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  press  ?    It  is  un- 
reasonable, in  reference  to  any  great  instrument  of  power,  to  esti- 
mate its  value  and  importance  by  the  evil  rather  than  by  the  good 
effects  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.    And  if  mob  or&tors  are 
successful,  whose  is  the  fault  ?     Suppose  a  few  men  of  education 
and  talent,  who  were  residents  of  Rensselaer  county,  had  given 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  work,  and  persevermgly  combatted  the 
deluders  of  the  people  with  similar  weapons.  -  Suppose  them  to 
have  generously  brought  their  own  superior  minds  into  contact  with 
those  of  the  ignorant  people — to  have  aroused  feelings  counter  to 
those  excited  by  the  demagogues — to  have  domineered  over  weak 
minds  for  a  good  instead  of  a  bad  purpose — can  any  one  doubt 
their  success?    Does  not  a  Clay  or  a  Webster  always  prevail  in 
the  end  over  a  Boughton  ? 

If  the  wicked  have  lo  some  extent  anticipated  the  good  in  adopt- 
ing popular  oratory  as  one  of  their  chief  weapons,  a  like  preoccu- 
pation has  heretofore  been  usurped  of  other  valuable  instruments. 
Voltaire  and  his  brother  infidels  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
devise  and  employ  the  method  of  disseminating  doctrines  by  means 
of  small  tracts.  After  a  time,  however,  tracts  were  adopted  with 
equal  and  even  greater  success,  for  circulating  truth  as  well  as 
error.  Educated  clergymen  sigh  over  the  number  of  those  who 
enroll  themselves  followers  of  some  popular  heresy,  or  degrading 
views  of  religion.  They  feel  that  they  themselves  can  not  and 
ought  not  to  descend  in  their  addresses  to  the  level  of  preachers 
who  triumph  in  the  display  of  vulgarity  and  presumption.  When 
weak  minas  are  thus  led  astray,  they  are  apt  to  lay  the  sole  fault 
on  human  nature,  and  not  at  all  to  suspect  that  such  evils  must 
result,  at  least  in  some  degree,  from  their  own  inefiiciency.  Let 
them  first  consider  whether  equal  enthusiasm,  zeal  and  patience 
hare  been  employed  in  setting  forth  truth ;  whether  error  has  been 
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pereeveringly  counteractd ;  whether  deceivers  have  been  combat* 
ted ;  and  above  all  whether  humility  and  disinterestedness  have 
caused  those  whom  Providence  has  appointed  to  these  duties,  to 
bring  their  minds  down  from  the  pride  of  learning  to  an  earnest 
sympathy  with  their  less  favored  brethren.  Let  such  mourners 
over  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  condescend  to  spend  a  little  time 
in  minglinfi^  with  the  deluded  crowds  who  are  led  astray  by  a  fa- 
natic or  a  demagogue.  Let  them  endeavor,  even  but  slightly,  to 
enter  into  the  actual  condition  of  mind  of  tboso  who  make  up  such 
assemblies ;  let  them  imagiile  themselves  to  be  in  the  same  state 
of  want  t)f  education,  of  slowness  and  confusion  of  apprehension, 
of  ignorance,  and  of  privation  from  all  the  pleasures  of  science,  art 
and  imagination.  Then  let  them  consider  well  the  speaker.  Dis- 
regarding his  rudeness  and  vulgarity,  and  hardening  themselves 
for  a  moment  against  disgust,  let  them  take  note  of  the  all  impor- 
tant fact  that  it  may  be  said  of  him  with  truth,  and  in  spite  of 
every  disparagement,  that  he  is  speaking  with  eloquence.  Lei 
them  reflect,  that  in  some  of  the  most  effective  elements  of  ora- 
torical influence,  he  is  far  superior  to  themselves.  Ignorant  and 
fearless  of  artificial  rules  or  pedantic  criticism,  his  language,  his 
voice,  his  action,  speak  irresistably  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  His  only  rule  of  rhetoric  is  never  to  relax  or  cease  until 
he  makes  himself  both  understood  and  felt.  See  how  his  hearers 
respect  him.  Is  it  his  ignorance  or  vulgarity  or  any  positive  fault 
which  they  respect  ?  It  is  not  by  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that 
he  makes  a  serious  impression.  If  the  man  of  refinement  woul4 
but  make  the  same  hearty  and  unreserved  eflbrts  to  convince  and 
persuade ;  if  he  would  but  forget  himself  and  his  dignity,  and  give 
himself  up  to  his  subject ;  if  he  would  but  discipline  his  mind  and 
heart  in  studying  to  sympathize  with  the  essential  elements  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  disregard  all  peculiarities  of  mere  classes  and 
parts  of  society ;  if  he  would  but  reverence  man  as  man,  and  speak 
directly  and  fearlessly  to  the  human  heart ;  his  chances  of  success 
would  be  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  demagogue  or  fanatic, 
in  proportion  to  the  superiority  oi  his  mind  and  the  truth  of  his 
cause. 

Bnt  among  men  of  education,  how  seldom  do  we  haye  a  natural 
and  animated  speaker !  How  often  is  their  utterance  weak  and 
obscure,  and  their  whole  appearance  feeble  and  stiff,  or  egotistic 
and  affected.  Why  should  they  not  look  their  audience  full  in 
the  face,  and  speak  out  with  fearless  sincerity  ?  Why  such  con- 
stant fear  of  committing  themselves  in  regard  to  such  trifles  as 
individual  peculiarities  of  external  manner  ?  Why  use  an  unnatu- 
ral voice  ?  These  charges  may  seem  extravagant,  but  that  they 
are  too  generally  just,  may  be  readily  perceived  by  imagining  a 
clergyman  or  lecturer  to  become  engaged  in  animated  conversa- 
tion with  a  friend  just  after  having  addressed  a  public  assembly. 
Let  that  friend  be  nearly  as  far  from  him  as  was  the  more  distant 
pan  of  Ub  audience,  and  how  diflferent  would  be  the  sound  of  bis 
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voice !  How  hearty  and  expressive  the  tone !  How  forgetful  of 
himself  in  his  interest  in  the  conversation !  Had  such  been  hia 
look,  voice  and  gesture,  when  just  before  addressing  an  assembly, 
how  fixed  would  have  been  their  attention,  and  how  much  more 
probably  would  his  ideas  have  impressed  their  minds,  and  his  per- 
suasions have  moved  their  hearts !  Tet  this  illustration  but  fitly 
sets  forth  the  diflference  between  those  zealous  speakers  who  come 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  far  too  many  of  our  gifted  men,  who  in 
the  course  of  acquiring  a  liberal  education,  have  contracted  habits 
of  timidity  or  affectation,  which  prevent,  to  a  great  extent,  the  as- 
cendancy they  might  otherwise  gain  over  their  uneducated  breth- 
ren. When  cultivated  mind  shall  adopt  a  truly  natural  and  sym- 
pathizing manner,  the.  reign  of  genuine  eloquence  will  begin,  and 
— "the  school-master  being  abroad," — the  factitious  oratory  of 
demagogues  must  pass  into  comparative  insignificance. 


SUNSET  AFTER  RAIN. 
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All  day,  with  hamming  and  continuoas  sound. 

Streaking  the  landscape,  has  the  slant  rain  fall'n; 

But  BOW  the  mist  is  vanishing;  in  the  west 

The  doll,  gray  sheet,  that  shrouded  from  the  sight 

The  sky,  is  rent  in  fragments,  and  rich  streaks 

Of  tenderest  bine  are  smiling  through  the  eleAs. 

A  glance  of  sunshine  strikes  upon  the  hills, 

Then  fades;  the  great  clouds  whiten,  and  roll  off, 

Until  a  steady  blaze  of  golden  light 

Kindles  the  dripping  scene.    Within  the  east 

The  delicate  rainbow  suddenly  breaks  out, 

Soft  air-breaths  flutter  round,  each  tree  shakes  down 

A  shower  of  glittering  drops,  the  woodlands  burst 

Into  a  chorus  of  glad  harmony, 

And  the  rich  laadseape.  full  of  loveliness, 

Fades  slowly,  calmly,  sweetly  into  night* 

That,  sometimes^  is  the  end  of  human  life : 

la  yoath  and  oiaabood,  sorrows  oiay  frown  round; 

Bat  when  the  sua  of  being  lowly  stoops, 

The  darkaess  breaks  awmy,  Ike  tears  ore  dried. 

The  Ckrisliaa's  hopo— a  nunbow— briglitly  glows, 

Aad  life  glidci  twcol  aod  tranqoil  to  the  tomb. 

8 
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THE  BLUE  STOCKING. 

"  Quota  hora  est  ?'^  earnestly  demanded  a  grim  bearded  pedant 
of  a  harmless  passer  by. 

Oux  di'i^a/'  (don't  know)  was  the  unexpected  answer. 

'*  So  late  as  that !  I  must  be  off!"  ejaculated  the  pedagogue-^ 
and  he  hurried  on  muttering  to  himself,  '*  Who  the  deuce  expect- 
ed that  fellow  to  speak  latin  ?"  Now  this  is  a  very  old  story,  but 
it  defines  a  male  blue-stocking  better  than  erer  could  have  done 
even  Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.  D.,  himself.  Change  the  gender,  or 
rather  shave  off  the  pedants  beard  and  you  have  the  subject  of  my 
discourse. 

Let  others  '*  hurrah  for  the  bonnets  of  blue,'*  but  give  me  blue- 
stockings, blue,  blue,  deep  celestial,  indigo,  archindigo.  Of  all 
things — they  are  neither  masculine  nor  feminine — of  all  things,  I 
do  doat  upon  them,  admire,  love  them,  as  I  love  a  quiet  hearty 
laugh.  When  Pve  the  blues,  administer  to  me  a  genuine  blue 
stockinc;,  (to  clear  out  spleen  and  bad  humor,  they  surpass  the  blue 
pill  itself,)  one  whose  yarns  are  of  the  deepest  die,  whose  texture  is 
strangely  intricate,  knit  with  the  knottiest  materials,  whose  depth 
is  fathomless,  whose  sole  is  firm,  and  [  will  cr}'  out  with  the  sailor 
boy :  "  I  ask  nothing  more." 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  stitches  of  learning  endlessly  threaded  out 
upon  a  patch  of  flimsy  stuff,  gathering  up,  and  hemming  in  fresh 
plaits  of  wisdom  at  every  turn ;  to  hear  a  harmless  comment  on 
the  times  twisted  into  matter  of  most  serious  and  deep  discussion  ; 
to  watch  the  strong  mind  attempt  to  dive  headlong  beneath  the 
surface  of  things  which  have  no  cubic  measure.  Like  the  travel* 
ed  mouse,  we  wonder  and  admire,  though  we  do  not  comprehend. 
To  hear,  hammered  down  like  cobblers  pegs,  at  every  pause, 
citations  from  the  ancients  is  also  gratifying ;  it  shows  the  speaker's 
veneration  for  antiquities — perhaps  she  herself  is  one — and  a  pro- 
per estimation  of  old  as;e  is  laudable.  Cicero  hath  said  it.  Qup- 
tations  too !  it  is  so  modest  thus  to  acknowledge  one's  own  inability 
in  mind  and  speech  to  express  what  one  would  say !  amiable  pla- 
giarism of  thought  and  words.  And  then  how  flattering  to  one's 
vanity  is  causeless  sttcasm  from  a  lady's  tongue !  It  proves  her 
confidence  in  the  temper  and  politeness  which  she  provokes,  and 
which  forbid  retort.  Besides  it  indicates  such  stores  of  kindly  wit 
in  her  from  whom  it  emanates.  And  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
logic,  how  soft  they  sound,  when,  sweetly  and  strangely  inter- 
mmgled,  they  flow  from  two  coral  lips,  e'en  as  smoke  is  wafted 
from  the  bowl,  not  tangible  it  is  true,  but  very  ^.aceful.  One  feels 
like  embraeiAg  at  once  the  science,  not  to  say  ^^i  organ.    But  to 
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complete  the  charm,  all  these  mental  jewels  should  be  chased  in 
a  dozen  stranger  tongues,  besides  the  one  granted  by  kind  nature. 

I  repeat  it,  give  me  blue  stockings,  a  whole  city-full,  and  do 
away  with  vile  tedious  schools  and  colleges,  as  useless  trumpery. 
Every  visit  would  be  a  lesson,  every  ball-room  a  course  of  lectures. 
How  delicious !  stern  brow'd  and  iron-fisted  education  melting 
away,  abashed,  before  the  tuition  of  such  charming  wrap-ankles, 
calf-hides !     So  much  cheaper  too  and  yet  so  dear  tVould  be ! 

'*  To  go  or  not  to  go" — that  is  the  question,  soliloquized  I  with 
Hamlet-like  uncertainty,  twirling  between  the  thumb  and  index,  a 
boldly  written  invitation  to  honor  with  my  company,  the  house  of 
Madame  Gregoriana  Smallclothes. — Prudence  loudly  urged  the 
negative,  ennui  whispered  in  the  affirmative.  Listening  to  the 
still  small  voice,  I  went.  Eight  muffs  in  the  hall,  fourteen  over- 
shoes, five  hoods  and  an  umbrella.  "  Walk  in  sir:"  I  dofled  my 
ivrap-rascal,  and  stumbling  on  the  threshold  performed  a  species 
of  Turkish  salam,  and  ushered  in  amidst  a  dozen  petticoated  sages, 
stood  abashed,  overawed  and  offiisticated  by  the  musty  smack  of 
learning  with  which  the  air  was  pregnant.  Six  times  with  ghastly 
smiling  eSbrt,  I  broached  the  weather,  and  thence  six  times  the 
conversation,  like  Newton's  thoughts,  flew  from  light  to  deep,  from 
deep  to  deeper  and  to  deepest.  Barometers,  thermometers,  hy- 
drometers, chronometers,  were  but  incidents  by  which  astronomy, 
astrology,  geology,  theology,  conchology,  and  every  heavenly, 
earthly  and  aquatic  science  was  introduced ;  then  stalked  in  as  a 
natural  consequence,  Archimedes,  Hippocrates,  Socrates,  Euripides, 
Themistocles,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  and  an  hundred  other 
heathen  bores,  until  having  esed  ourselves  on  this  score,  we  sank 
by  retrograding  steps,  deep  into  the  dark,  dreamy,  dismal  abism 
of  the  chaos  and  accompaniments.  Each  one  groping,  like  creep- 
ing things,  amidst  the  confused  elements,  analysed,  dismembered, 
dissected  without  conscience,  blindly  hoping  to  separate  light  from 
darkness, — obscurity  thickened  solidly  around,  and  the  chaos  was 
doubly  chaos'd.  Retailed  wisdom  was  wedged  in  at  every  open- 
ing of  the  conyersation,  splitting  and  cracking  it  into  driest  form- 
less chips;  bold  assertions,  webbed  and  entangled  in  words  of 
long  vibrating  syllables  were  thrown  in  like  kindling  wood,  and 
the  blaze  of  eager  aspiration  setting  all  on  fire,  the  room  ^w 
heated  with  crackling,  hissing,  roaring  arguments,  disquisitions, 
discussions  and  disputes.  Puffing  and  outpouring  the  unsmelted 
minds*  ore,  like  furnaces  in  full  blast,  each  dame  with  index  on 
the  palm,  or  thumb  beside  the  nose,  heldjbrth  most  manfully. 

"  To  your  seats,  ladies ;"  bade  the  hostess's  voice.  I  was  the 
only  real  male  person  there,  and  yet  when  gazing  on  the  throng 
before  me,  I  could  not  but  think  that  it  had  been  more  appropriate  to 
exclaim :  **  sit  down  sirs."  Forming  a  circle  around  the  table 
with  the  other  gentlemen — the  other  ladies — the  other  sages  I 
would  say,  I  opened  with  an  inward  prayer  the  volume  beside  me. 
Oh  horror!    It  was  Dante !  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  me,  dark* 
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eniDg  every  hope  within  my  breast.  I  had  been  to  Italy,  spoke 
the  language,  and  for  my  sins  was  expected  here  to  play  the 
teacher  in  an  Italian  conversazione.  Speak  it  I  yes,  but  could  not 
read !  up  I  sprang  to  make  an  honorable  exit ;  a  detaining  hand 
grappled  my  unfortunate  skirt,  and  there  I  stood,  as  the  law  hath 
it,  '*  seized  in  tail,  with  possibility  of  issue  extinct."  Like  a 
parting  lover  on  the  threshold  of  his  lady^s  door,  I  stood  a  moment 
irresolute,  but  just  about  to  tear  myself  away,  a  tug  and  pull 
brought  me  to  my  seat.  Mrs.  Gregoriana  Smallclothes,  Esq., 
however,  anxious  to  open  the  scene  at  once,  yet  having  some  vague 
suspicions  of  her  own  inability,  and  an  exalted  idea  of  my  know- 
ledge in  the  tongue,  muttered  a  modest  prelude,  mumbled,  a  short 
preface,  and  then  bold  as  Orpheus  of  old  or  more  modem  Tele- 
machus,  rushed  into  the  hell  of  Dante  without  ever  wincing,  Aorp- 
ing  on  each  line  and  word,  or  paralyzing  With  her  tongue's  music, 
harmony,  poetry  and  common  sense,  and  sing-songing  in  the  most 
drowsy  drawling  English  accent  that  ever  twanged  on  sensitive 
tympanums.  Following  this  potent  soporific,  came  Miss  Amelina 
Scipio,  and  from  her  horrible  execution,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  duly  fumbled  over  the  painful  task  before ;  in  fact,  I  know  it 
must  be  so,  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  doctors'  pupil  judged 
his  patient  had  devoured  a  horse,  from  discovering  beneath  the 
bed  a  saddle  and  bridle,  for  lo  and  behold  amidst  the  gaping  dog- 
eared leaves  which  we  were  to  explore,  peered  the  comer  of  a  card 
to  mark  the  place.  An  inward  laugh  was  just  gurgling  in  the 
recfions  of  my  thorax,  when  came  my  turn,  and  the  rising  flood  of 
hilarity  quickly  ebbing  was  choked  in  a  gasping  rattle.  Escape 
was  impossible.  Eight  pair  of  rounded  eyes  were  sternly  bent 
upon  me ;  eight  pair  of  wide  sttetched  ears  were  stiflf  erected  to 
catch  my  genuine  accent ;  eight  pair  of  parted  lips  were  ready 
silently  to  repeat  after  me  every  word  for  word.  Hoarseness, 
severe  cold,  weak  eyes,  all  and  each  of  these  pleas  I  set  forth 
jointly  and  severally,  but  they  demurred  and  I  was  non-suited. 
Mrs.  Smallclothes,  blessed  by  nature  with  two  eyes,  not  particu- 
larly fond  of  each  others  company,  directed  one  flaming  orb  at 
my  person,  throwing  at  the  same  time  the  other  with  an  expres- 
sion of  concentrated  impatience  toward  the  ceiling.  Miss  Scipio 
grimly  gnashed  her  crumbling  mouth  bones ;  the  two  Misses  Plu- 
torias'  hemmed  whole  volumes  of  dissatisfaction,  and  my  next 
neighbors  briskly  drummed  a  spasmodic  tattoo  upon  the  table. 
Forced  on  by  duresse,  I  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  attacked,  neck 

and  heels,  a  passage No,  I  wonU  swear, — t'is  like  a  thincr 

of  tradition,  now  gone,  past,  and  only  in  the  memory — I  bungled 
through  my  task  flounaering  like  a  school-boy  at  his  A,  B,  C*8, 
and  wished  over  and  over  again  Dante  at  the  veriest  bottom  of  his 
own  creation.  Shame,  vanity,  and  despair,  like  flaming  darts 
thrown  into  the  sides  of  a  bull,  drove  me  blindly  mad  and  madly 
blind.  Words,  lines,  whole  paragraphs  danced  wildly  before  my 
dizzy  eyes,  and  reeled  and  wavered  like  Itnp^s  creatures  as  they 
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were.  A*s,  O's,  and  U's,  like  lovers'  hearts,  seemed  blended  into 
one,  and,  fabricating  of  the  whole  concern  a  thing  of  vilest  com- 
poand,  I  threw  my  auditors  into  a  perfect  state  of  dismay  at  my 
execution,  while  I  myself  melted  even  as  an  empaled  Christmas 
turkey.  Let  fancy,  heated  with  every  stimulus,  picture  such  a 
situation,  and  yet  imagination's  figures  would  sink  dull  and  flat 
beside  the  dire  reality. 

Another  reader,  and  another  sputtered  unconthly  on,  solemnly 
blundering  through  page  after  page,  murdering  Italian,  even  as 
Macbeth  murdered  poor  innocent  sleep.  Oh  could  the  genius  of 
Italy  have  found  a  tongue,  it  had  cried  to  each  dame  separately : 
"Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me."  'Twas  not  that 
they  loved  Italian  less,  but  themselves  more ;  and  so,  Brutus-like, 
they  poignarded  it.    Poor  Dante,  how  wert  thou  mangled ! 

Again  it  was  the  turn  of  the  fair  Miss  Scipio.     She  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  her  prepared  stock,  and  oh  Momus !  trembling  with 
fear  and  agitation,  began  to  lunge  and  carve  in  verses  which  she 
had  not  seen.     Following  each  line  with  her  finger's  end,  she 
plied  her  utmost  powers  to  decipher  the  labyrinth  before  her. 
Clipping  words  and  syllables,  mistaking  vowels,  reading  back- 
wards and  retracing  whole  paragraphs ;  she  stumbled  over  the 
divers  partS;  four  words  at  a  time,  with  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  each 
half  line,  and  a  double  period  at  the  commencement  of  every 
verse.    Unlike  Peter  on  the  house-top,  she  slew  and  ate  unmerci- 
fully, making  dean  work  of  all  that  lay  upon  the  outspread  ihut. 
Dante !  Dante !  rest  thy  shade  content.    Indeed  this  time  at  least, 
thv  poem  was  in  every  sense  a  comedy  divine !     Wiping  ofif  the 
cold  drops  of  horror  which  coursed  down  her  cheeks,  as  dripping 
rain  falls  from  a  roof,  the  lady  thrust  the  book  at  me ;  griping  it 
with  an  icy  tremor  thrilling  to  my  very  marrow,  I  cast  one  glance 
upon  the  page — could  it  be  ? — Fickle  and  amiable  goddess  of  the 
wheel,  all  thanks !  I  had  fallen  on  a  piece  which  I  knew  by  heart. 
A  luminous  idea  flashed  through  my  brain.     Summoning  hastily 
a  quizzical  leer,  I  poured  out  the  harmonious  tones  with  full  feel- 
ing and  accentuation,  gliding  from  verse  to  verse  with  easy  and 
fair  transition,  uttering  the  whole  tirade  with  my  most  dulcet 
voice, — then,  with  a  careless  smile,  passed  on  the  book. — S  ilence 
reigned  sovereign;   the  volume  remained  untouched;   a  scarlet 
blush  tinged  every  cheek.    *'  The  assembly  had  been  Quizzed  and 
I  had  been  laughing  at  them  in  my  sleeve ;  the  first  display  was 
but  a  bait  to  lure  them  on  to  ridicule !"    '*  Oh  no !"  I  answered; 
but  that  no  implied  a  knowing  yes.    My  reputation  as  a  scholar 
was  tremendous — the  real  truth  never  leaked  out    Hurra  for  blue 
stockings !  give  me  one  for  wife,  so  that  I  may  lead  a  merry 
laughing  life. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  MOHAWK, 


BY   MISS   A.  A.  60DDABD. 


As  the  traveller  ascends  our  highlands,  and  gazes  up  and  down 
the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Hudson,  he  participates  but  feebly  in  the 
stirring  emotions  that,  only  a  few  years  ago,  throbbed  in  the  bo- 
soms of  the  inhabitants,  whose  lone  dwellings,  here  and  there  sent 
up  their  curling  smoke  to  mingle  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Far 
as  the  eye  -can  reach,  stretches  the  majestic  stream,  whose  clear 
surface  then  reflected  but  the  mountain  tops,  garnished  with 
bending  trees,  whose  waving  foliage  danced  merrily  as  their 
shadows  were  reflected  in  the  silvery  mirror  below ;  or,  sent  back 
to  heaven  an  image  of  its  own  beauty  in  the  reflected  light  of 
another  moon  and  myriads  of  stars.  Now,  its  peaceful  shores  re- 
sound with  the  ring  of  the  hammer,  and  its  clear  waters  bear 
along  in  rapid  succession  boats  and  barges,  laden  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil. 

The  mind,  as  it  reverses  the  wheels  of  time,  and  stands,  or 
dreams  it  stands,  and  overlooks  the  same  stretch  of  landscape  in 
1777,  marks  in  the  distance  the  glitter  of  bayonets,  and  listens  to 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  varied  by  the  mingled  notes  of  flfe  and  bu- 
gle. Around  the  brow  of  a  lofty  summit  winds  an  army,  whose 
course  is  marked  by  order,  and  whose  measured  tread  betokens 
one  heart  beating  in  hundreds  of  bosoms. . 

As  we  trace  their  course,  we  observe  a  cluster  of  islands  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  Hudson,  and  remember  the 
order  g^ven  them  to  retire  trom  Fort  Edward  to  these  islands. 
This,  then,  is  the  gallant  army  of  the  north,  whose  deeds  of  valor 
are  written  in  blood.  It  is  a  painful  reverie  we  are  indulging^ 
yet  fraught  with  consequences  they  neither  measured  nor  compre- 
hended. We  but  dream ;  they  experienced  the  bitterness  of  re- 
ality; yet  their  souls  shrank  not  from  the  awful  trial,  with  half  the 
horror  with  which  our  minds  recoil,  as  we  but  conjure  up  the  same 
in  fancy. 

Now,  smiling  plenty  sits  at  every  door;  then,  famine,  fire  and 
blood  marked  the  course  of  ruthless  savages,  as  they  desolated  the 
fair  heritage  of  the  suns  of  freedom.  The  gallant  army,  whose 
windings  were  but  now  traced,  has  dared  to  stand  foot  to  foot  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  defence  of  desolated  hearths ;  and  now» 
after  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  fear,  they  retire  to  recruit  their 
stores  as  well  as  strength.  The  booming  of  cannon  is  in  their 
ears ;  for  but  yesterday  they  fought  at  the  cannon's  very  mouth. 
The  groans  of  the  wounded,  too,  they  hear,  and  visions  of  ghastly 
faces,  distorted  in  their  death  agony,  dance  before  their  minds; 
each  dimly  haunted  with  the  consciousness  that  a  like  fate  ere 
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long  may  await  himself.  **  Ah !  those  were  terrible  times,"  we  say. 
with  a  sigh,  as  we  mentally  recount  the  horrors  experienced  by 
those,  who  lived  scarce  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  bore 
80  manfully  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Ay !  those  were  in* 
deed  terrible  times ;  and  now  and  then  some  grey  haired  partici- 
pator in  the  fearful  struggle  recounts  "  hair  breadth  'scapes," 
which  are  in  themselves  so  tenible  as  to  make  **  each  particular 
hair  stand  straight !" 

History  has  perpetuated  but  few,  and  duty  therefore  prompts  us, 
now  and  then,  to  save  incidents  from  oblivion  whose  romantic 
characters  partake  more  of  the  legendary  then  the  true. 

Among  those  who  shouldered  the  musket,  and  fought  for 
liberty  and  life  were  found  the  stripling  of  seventeen,  side  by  side 
with  the  veteran  of  three  score.  ' 

It  so  chanced  that  in  Schuyler's  army,  as  it  accomplished  its 
memorable  retreat  from  Saratoga  to  the  islands,  there  were  three 
sons  who,  together  with  their  old  father,  had  enlisted  but  a  month 
before.  In  a  skirmish  that  had  recently  taken  place,  two  of  the 
sons,  together  with  the  father,  were  wounded ;  not  dangerously, 
but  so  as  to  disable  them  from  duty,  and  render  them  but  burdens 
upon  their  comrades.  This  so  wore  upon  the  old  man's  mind,  that 
it  aggravated  the  wound  he  he  had  received,  and  rendered  him 
more  of  an  invalid  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  vain 
his  sons  reasoned  with  him,  assuring  him  that  the  chances  of  for* 
tune  were  beyond  their  control,  that  to  be  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
was  as  honorable  as  in  a  pitched  battle.  Not  so  thought  the  old 
man.  He  had  seen  the  smoke  of  his  humble  home;  that  home 
consumed  by  the  torches  of  hired  maurauders,  and  had  sworn  re- 
Tonge  beside  the  dying  embers.  His  wife  had  sunk  under  the 
accumulated  hsrdships  of  a  forest  life — and  had  died  before  they 
were  left  shelterless;  so  that  now,  no  tie  bound  him  to  the  deso- 
late spot  save  the  memory  of  the  past.  He  had  enlisted  to  fight, 
and  had  brought  his  children  to  participate  in  his  revenge.  If  he 
Cell,  he  trusted  it  would  not  be  until  he  had  written  out  his  hate  in 
lines  of  blood,  and  confidently  hoped  his  fall  would  be  doubly 
avenged  by  his  children.  Now,  cooped  up  and  disabled,  his  spirit 
chafed  until  its  frettings  reduced  him  to  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hood. His  dreams  of  victorious  conflicts  were  ended,  and  without 
a  blow  he  must  droop  and  die,  leaving  to  his  sons  as  his  only  lega- 
cy, his  deep  and  bitter  longings  for  revenge. 

As  the  weary  army  encamped  on  the  green  island  whose  waving 
foliage  bears  no  record  of  the  scenes  enacted  there,  the  old  man 
begged  to  be  borne  near  the  water's  edge,  that  he  might  be  bathed 
in  the  cool  stream.  The  younger  son,  who  had  escaped  unhurt, 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  gently  down  the  slope,  and,  having 
arranged  a  bed  of  straw,  laid  him  down,  whde  he  returned  to  as- 
sist his  brothers  to  recline  beside  their  father.  The  day  had  been 
opiNressively  warm,  and  the  cool  air  of  evening  fanned  gratefully 
their  fevered  brows,  as  they  sat,  a  lone  family,  in  the  camp  of 
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Schuyler.  There  were  visions  of  home — ^home  before  it  was  deso* 
lated ;  visions  of  the  future  too  dreadful  to  anticipate,  yet  too  real 
to  be  cast  aside.  Long  and  earnestly  they  communed  together, 
and  together  renewed  the  compact  into  which  they  had  entered 
before  they  enlisted,  to  revenge,  if  need  be,  each  other's  fall.  The 
old  man  gazed  upon  his  bandaged  limb  and  groaned  bitterly.  For 
him  there  was  left  no  hope  of  farther  participation  in  the  efforts  of 
his  countrymen,  and  a  vague  purpose  to  become  no  burden,  entered 
bis  soul.  If  he  could  not  fight,  he  could  die,  and  strong  hands 
would  be  no  longer  burdened  with  his  helplessness. 

The  morrow  might  change  their  plans.  The  army  might  be  re* 
moved,  and  he  forced  to  lag  in  the  rear,  without  the  opportunity  to 
return  blow  for  blow.  It  was  galling  to  the  spirit  of  manhood  to 
lie  supinely,  and  look  upon  calamities  it  could  not  meliorate.  It 
doubly  enhanced  the  pains  of  his  wounded  limb,  and  rendered  him 
half  frantic.  The  taper  of  life  already  burned  dim,  and  had  he 
but  patiently  borne  the  afflictions  heaped  upon  him,  doubtless  it 
would  have  soon  expired,  in  quiet  brilliancy — and  his  passing 
away  would  never  have  descended  as  a  legend  fraught  with  the 
daring  of  '76.  But  not  so  was  he  doomed  to  fall  asleep.  The 
purpose,  vague  at  first,  rapidly  strengthened,  until  it  assumed  the 
character  of  heroic  self-immolation.  If  he  could  not  fight,  the  old 
patriot  felt  that  he  could  die  for  his  country,  insomuch  as  he  would 
save  her  from  the  poor  task  of  shielding  his  helplessness. 

During  the  silence  that  followed  their  colloquy  the  brothers  be* 
came  too  intently  occupied  with  their  own  thoughts  to  trace  in  the 
convulsive  workings  of  a  father's  countenance,  the  stem  purpose 
which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  The  fulfilment  followed 
so  closely  upon  the  resolve,  that  the  sudden  splash  of  the  water 
alone  aroused  them.  They  could  scarce  believe  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.  But  a  moment  since,  he  was  beside  them — then  the 
bubbling  up  of  the  water  as  it  closed  over  him,  told  of  his  sudden 
exit  from  time  to  eternity.  He  had  followed  out  his  purpose  to  rid 
himself  of  life,  now  that  that  life  was  no  longer  valuable,  and  in 
so  doing  exhibited  as  heroic  an  instance  of  self-devotion  as  graces 
the  page  of  history,  though  history  itself  has  never  honored  him 
with  a  place  in  its  gleanings. 

NoTX. — Perhaps  this  legend,  like  Homer's  Iliad,  gires  some  cotuiteBance 
to  the  cherishing  of  revenge,  and  to  what  heathen  historians  have  notnnfre- 
qnently  eonsidered  as  a  noble  virtue — suicide.  We  know  well,  however,  sueh 
was  not  the  author's  intention,  and  the  story  is  so  remarkable  that  we  thought 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  pages. — £0. 


EPIGRAM— FROM  DxYEGA.— by  t.  w.  namv. 

The  epigram,  just  like  the  bee 
While  on  its  way  'tis  winging. 

To  be  complete  should  be  likewise 
Little,  sweet  and  stingiag. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


C.  Jxnxi  CjBtAJin  ComamrABn  ox  Bbxxo  Galuco.    Philadelphit :  Lett  & 
Blancbard. 

This  is  the  commencemeiit  of  a  "  classical  series/'  edited  by  two  eminently 
•eeompUshed  classical  scholars,  (Drs.  Schmitz  and  Znmpt,)  and  designed  to 
iaelnde  in  it  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  a  complete  Latin  coarse.  The 
introduction,  containing  an  ontline  of  Cesar's  life,  is  well  written,  and  the 
explanatory  notes  in  English  evince  extensive  learning  and  sonnd  jndgmenti 
and  are  fitted  to  aid  the  pupil  in  a  suitable  degree,  without  at  all  superseding 
the  necessity  of  his  own  efforts.  No  doubt  the  work  will  soon  be  introduced 
into  many  of  our  higher  schools. 


Tbs  TnxB  or  ths  knowusdob  or  Gk>oi>  and  Evil  :  bt  J.  H.  M'Iltaxx. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  book  is  the  product  of  a  mind  that  is  evidently  very  little  satisfied  to 
remain  on  the  surface  of  things.  It  treats  profound  subjects  in  a  profound 
way,  and  throws  an  air  of  unaccustomed  originality  even  around  the  most 
/amiliar  troths.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among  evangelical 
christians  in  respect  to  some  of  the  author's  minor  positions ;  but  all  will 
agree  that  the  work  is  eminently  able,  and  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to  be  eminently 
useful.  We  understand  that  it  meets,  as  it  deserves,  a  rapid  and  extensive 
•ale* 


AUCX  GOBOON,    OB  THE  ITSES  Or  OBPHANAOX  :    BT  JbSEPH   AlDKN,    D.  D. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Whether  this  work  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  ingenuity  and  taste 
which  it  evinces,  or  the  elevated  tone  of  morality  and  religion  which  it 
breathes,  or  the  exquisite  style  of  typography  which  it  displays,  it  is  fairly 
entitled  to  be  set  down  as  a  gem.  The  story  is  constructed  with  beautiful 
simplicity ;  and  while  it  brings  out  with  admirable  effect  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart  under  a  great  diversity  of  influences,  it  illustrates  no  less  strik* 
in^ly  the  workings  of  a  guardian  Providence  in  favor  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledge God  ia  all  their  ways.  Dr.  Alden  is  the  author  of  many  popular  works> 
oMMt  of  which  are  specially  designed  for  the  young ;  bat  this  bears  a  some- 
what different  character,  and  may  be  read  by  persons  of  the  most  mature 
Bunds  with  delight  and  profit. 
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BXAVTIBS  or  THE  BiBLS,  SCLtCTSD  rSOM  THB  OLD  AKD  KSW  TsSTAMXHTSt 

with  various  remarks  and  brief  dissertations;  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  the  improvement  of  youth  :  bt  Ezra  Sampson.  New  York  : 
Harper  k.  Brothers. 

It  is  nearly  half  a  eentnry  since  this  work  was  first  published.  We  believe 
it  was  somewhat  extensively  circulated  then,  but  for  many  years  past,  it  ho 
been  rare  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  it.  Fortunately  the  author  had  so  good  a 
book  to  select  from,  that  he  was  m  little  danger  of  going  astray,  but  considered 
even  as  a  selection  from  the  Bible,  it  is  excellent. 


Chambxbs'  Ctclopbdia  or  Eholxsh  LiTiuuiTnaE.    No  14. 

This  work  is  now  within  two  Nos.  of  its  conclusion.  The  present  No.  sur* 
rounds  us  with  the  great  spirits  of  our  own  time,  such  as  Maoauley,  Cole- 
ridge, Loekhart,  Wilson,  Cunningham,  Talfourd,  Bowring,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  gives  us,  with  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
individual,  a  sample  of  the  choicest  of  his  productions. 


Louis  thx  rouRTsxTH  anp  thx  court  or  Francx  nr  thx  17th  CxirruxT  : 
BY  Miss  Pardob.    New  York  \  Harper  k,  Brothers. 

This  work,  of  which  only  two  parts  out  of  six  have  yet  appeared  in  this 
country,  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  kind  of  reading,  as  we  have  often 
met  with.  As  it  relates  to  a  most  interesting  period  of  French  history,  so  the 
various  characters  and  scenes  which  it  portrays  are  brought  out  with  a  die- 
tinctness  and  impressiveness  well  worthy  of  the  magnificent  subject.  The 
English  press  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  almost  unmeasured  approbation. 


Thx  Lira  or  Mrs.  Godolphin  :  bt  John  Eyxltn,  of  Wootton,  Eng.  Now 
first  published  and  edited  by  Sahuxl,  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  New  York : 
Appleton  ht  Co. 

We  have  here  a  curious  and  interesting  relie  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  biog* 
raphy  of  a  lady  of  rank,  who  was  at  home  in  the  court  of  the  profligate 
Charles  II.,  and  still,  amidst  all  that  moral  darkness,  was  an  eminent  exam- 
ple of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  piety »  The  original  orthography  of  the  work 
is  preserved,  and  there  is  every  thing  about  it  to  carry  us  back  nearly  two 
centuries.  It  will  be  alike  acceptable  to  the  devoted  christian  and  the  curious 
antiquary. 

PiCCIOLA,  THE  PRISONXR  Or  FXNXSTRXLtA  ;  OR  CAPTTVITT  CAPTITB :  BT  X. 

B.  Saintinx.    a  new  edition,  with  illustrations.    Philadelphia :  Lea  & 
Blanchard. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  story  more  touching,  thrilling,  astounding,  in  its  de^ 
tails,  than  this.  It  keeps  one*s  curiosity  wide  awake,  one's  sympathies 
strongly  enlisted  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  In  this  kind  of  writing 
its  author  has  perhaps  no  superior.  It  has  already  had  an  immense  circnla« 
tion,  and  in  the  present  beautiful  edition,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  its  eircnlft* 
tion  should  flag. 
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N0TS8  ON  THE  Parables  or  oun  Lord  :  bt  Richard  Chsrxtix  FrxhcHi 
A.  M.    New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  comparatively  a  new  work,  it  has  already  passed 
through  several  editions  in  England ,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the  stanr 
dard  productions  of  the  day.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  scriptare  more 
difficult  satisfactorily  to  illustrate  than  the  parables;  it  requires  learning^ 
judgment  and  piety,  admirably  commingled,  to  be  able  to  expound  with  ac- 
curacy the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  speaking  to  us  through  the  objects  and  analo- 
gies of  nature.  But  in  our  judgment  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  done 
this  in  a  way  for  which  he  ought  to  have  the  thanks  of  all  who  read  and  love 
the  Bible.  He  has  rendered  an  excellent  service  to  the  cause  of  sound  bibli- 
cal knowledge,  as  well  aj  of  practical  and  experimental  religion. 

History  or  Norwich,  Connxcticut  :  bt  Miss  F.  M.  CAirLUifB.    Published 
by  Thomas  Robinson. 

Well  written,  local  histories,  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  Al- 
though our  country  is  reproached  by  Europeans  for  its  deficiency  in  regard  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  past,  yet  at  the  present  day  numerous  and  active  ef- 
forts are  making  to  supply  this  defect.  Historical  societies,  abound,  and  are 
busily  engaged  in  accumulating  voluminous  materials  for  future  historians. 
All  over  the  land  traditions,  facts  and  documents  are  searched  out  and  found 
to  be  worthy  of  the  enthusiasm  and  labor  of  those  who  collect  them.  Histo- 
ries of  particular  towns,  like  the  present  volume,  are  constantly  issuing  from 
the  press;  and  the  fact  of  publishers  being  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
requisite  expense,  proves  that  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  such  subjects 
among  the  public.  Yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  volumes  are  commonly 
issued  from  local  presses,  and  consequently  have  but  a  limited  circulation  • 
This  is  somewhat  an  evil  for  the  reading  public  in  general.  In  his  Espriel- 
la's  Letters,  Mr,  Southey  advised  a  foreigner  in  England  carefully  to  study 
the  county  histories.  It  would  seem  from  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
perpetually  referred  to  by  English  writers,  that  in  that  country  their  value 
and  interest  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  particular  districts  of  country 
which  they  describe.  So,  too,  with  us;  every  intelligent  traveller  on  arriving 
at  a  town  with  which  he  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted,  is  glad  to  find 
for  sale  any  pamphlet  or  volume  describing  it  or  giving  its  history.  The 
more  minute  and  fall  the  details  of  such  a  work,  the  more  is  he  gratified. 
He  expects  to  light  upon  enrious  traits  of  manners,  or  facts  valuable  in  sta- 
tistics, in  history  or  in  the  study  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. Yet,  in  most  instances,  a  traveller,  if  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
such  a  work,  finds  that  it  is  one  which  he  has  never  heard  of  before,  and 
which  would  have  remained  entirely  unknown  to  him  had  he  remained  at 
home.  It  is  quite  unfortunate  that  local  histories  are  not  more  generally 
circulated. 

But  not  to  extend  our  remarks,  we  warmly  recommend  Miss  Caulkins 
History.  Norwich  is  well  known  to  travellers  between  N.  Y.  and  Boston  for 
the  rugged  and  Romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery;  while  men  of  business  are 
also  well  acquainted  with  its  enterprise  and  energy  in  commercial  manufac* 
tvrts.    But  Miss  C.  carries  as  back  to  the  times  of  Uncas,  and  Miantono- 
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mob,  to  the  Mohegant  and  Narragansetts.  By  means  of  an  nncommonly 
carefal  accumulation  of  minute  detaiU,  her  volume  furnishes  more  of  that 
nformation  which  enables  the  reader  to  live  over  again  the  life  of  the  old 
Puritans  of  New  England,  than  any  other  single  work  which  we  can  at 
^resent  recollect.  The  mode  of  dividing  and  settling  the  land  of  a  new 
*  plantation'' — the  internal  structure  of  the  settlers'  bouses— their  habits  and 
customs  in  private  life  and  social  intercourse — ^the  gradual  progress  of  what 
is  called  luxury  in  an  advancing  society — ^the  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life — anecdotes  of  the  jealous  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  so 
prominent  a  trait  of  our  ancestors — illustrations  of  the  diffusion  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  and  a  warlike  character  throughout  the  whole  population — these 
and  other  materials  make  the  volume  a  rich  one  for  the  historical  novelist  or 
the  curious  reader. 


OOSSIPPIirO    LKTTBBS. 

I. 

You  are  exacting,  most  excellent  Timotheasi  to  pin  me  down,  on  the  very 
eve  of  publication,  to  fill  up  with  an  epistle  a  vacant  eomer  in  your  dainty 
Magazine.  But  though  the  spirit  is  unwilling  and  the  flesh  is  weak,  your 
importunity  has  got  the  better  of  my  contingent  volition—- of  course  you  read 
Edwards — and  already  my  quill-stump  is  executing  its  pas  tml, 

Mueh  thanks  to  you,  Timothens,  for  the  North  jSvuriean  Mtviwr  you  sent 
me.  Though  in  general  it  is  grave,  scholar-like,  polished,  and  calculated  to 
form  an  excellent  rear>guard  to  the  advancing  column  of  ideas,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle in  it  which  shows  that  fire  can  be  injected  into  its  old  veins,  and  that  it 
can  be  terrible  by  starts.  I  refer  to  the  reply  to  the  pert  eritieism  on  Profes* 
sor  Felton's  Agamemnon,  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Kniek* 
erbocker.  The  critical  article  bore  unquestionable  traces  of  juveaility. 
Its  affected  dalliance  with  the  pen,  its  assumed  pleasantry,  stiff  and  spasmodic 
as  the  walk  of  a  wooden  man,  amused  all  readers  infinitely.  Then  the  iuM^ 
eent  egotism  of  the  writer  was  droll  also.  He  did  not  seem  to  guess  that  a 
cynic  multitude  were  ready  to  explode  into  merriment  at  his  smart  airs  and 
unreasonable  assurance.  It  was  plain  as  day  that  the  critic  knew  more  of 
Greek  than  manners.  The  allusion  to  the  Professor's  matrimonial  affairs 
was  only  worthy  of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of 
the  article,  for  which  he  really  deserves  the  switch,  no  one  ean  doubt  that  he 
has  fairly  caught  Professor  Felton  in  various  egregious  mistakes.  This  will 
be  seen  by  a  superficial  glance  at  the  article  in  the  Knickerbocker.  The 
North  jimerican  virtually  admits  it  by  its  dainty  pickings  among  his  long 
pages  of  rebuke,  for  charges  weak  enough  to  repel.  It  is  true  that  the  blun- 
dering censures  of  the  critic— whom  Punch  will  be  obliged  to  transfer  to  his 
portrait  gallery  of  the  *'  Rising  Generation, "^^make  his  swagger  highly  en- 
tertaining, but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  his  just "  prisions  of  offence.** 
If  he  had  written  like  a  man,  he  would  have  gained  some  credit  for  scholar- 
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tbip  and  tcumeD.  As  it  is,  we  are  compeIled|  while  we  acknowledge  the 
sting,  to  see  the  insect  too. 

The  reply  of  the  North  American  is  qaite  serious  enough.  The  reviewer 
not  being  altogether  competent  to  make  oot  a  good  case  for  his  client,  throws 
as  mnch  of  a  ctond  as  possible  aronnd  his  youthful  adversary.  The  lawyers 
comprehend  the  value  of  this  manoeuvre.  But  do  you  not  think,  dear  Tirno* 
thcns,  that  the  reviewer  was  a  little  too  nervous  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutyf 
Consummate  dignity  or  sublime  contempt  were  the  proper  means  for  demo* 
lishing  his  opponent.  Instead  of  using  these,  however,  does  he  not  fume  and 
scold,  albeit  in  a  slow  and  measured  tone  t  He  lays  on  the  lash  without  stint 
or  mercy ;  but  does  not  his  own  face  appear  red  with  the  exercise  ?  His  eye 
is  not  cold  and  severe,  nor  is  there  on  his  lip  that  exquisite  curl  which  makes 
an  adversary  insignificant  even  before  a  blow  is  struck. 

These  circumstances — ^now  on  the  carpet — led  me  to  reflect  a  little  to-day 
on  the  received  methods  of  conducting  criticism.  To  manage  censure  prop- 
erly demands,  believe  me,  profound  art.  When  and  where  do  we  see  that 
skill  in  rebuke,  which  makes  us  lose  sight  of  the  critic,  indulge  no  suspicion 
of  his  ill  nature,  pique  or  conceit,  and  only  observe  the  truth  and  force  of  his 
strictures  ! 

With  regard  to  criticism  "  as  it  is,"  one  rule  may  be  laid  down  as  of  general 
application.  //  u  not  the  worst  book^  Timotheus,  that  U  visited  %oUh  the  M- 
merest  strictures.  It  is  the  works  which  are  in  the  main  superior,  but  dis- 
figured with  slight  blemishes,  that  are  visited  with  the  tornadoes  of  rebuke. 
Dr.  Johnson  may  have  suggested  the  true  solution  of  this  phenomenon  in  one 
of  his  peculiarly  turned  periods :  "  Small  things'make  mean  men  prond;  and 
▼anity  catches  at  small  occasions."  O,  the  turpitude  of  an  incongruous  simile ! 
the  depravity  of  a  misplaced  clause!  the  iniquity  of  an  error  in  syntax !  Truly, 
doth  not  the  critic's  ire  exceed  the  poet's  pen  in  giving 

** to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habhation  and  a  name?" 

Especially  are  these  remarks  applicable,  when  personal  pique  barbs  the 
weapons  of  the  censor.  It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  guerrilla  warfare, 
which  is  kept  up  among  your  New  York  cliques  of  literary  and  would-be* 
literary  men,  to  understand  what  may  constitute  criticism.  No  one  can  tell 
how  of\en  the  prayer  of  patient  and  poetical  Job  is  there  made  use  of:  "  O, 
that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book!"  The  same  thing  is  exemplified 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  in  England.  Partisan  hostility  extends  farther 
there  than  here.  We  never  see  a  scorching  criticism  of  Bryant  or  Haw* 
Hiome  as  being  "  wretched  Loco  Focos;"  or  of  Whittier  as  being  an  "  abomi* 
nable  Liberty  Party  man;"  or  of  Prescott's  history  and  Webster's  orations  as 
being  the  works  of  "  horrid  Whigs."  We  quarrel  about  our  polities  and  our 
religion ;  bat  out  of  New  York  city  literary  squabbles  are  almost  unknown. 
la  Englaadi  however,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Tory  to  write  an  unexceptionable 
book,  or  for  a  Whig  to  deliver  an  unblemished  oration.  Notice  their  Re* 
views.  The  mistake  of  a  date  sinks  Mr.  Croker,  in  Bfr.  Maeanlay's  estima- 
tion, to  the  level  of  a  "  sehool-boy"— H  phrase  of  which  he  is  over-fond,  and 
has  repeated  till  it  is  a  decided  mannerism  with  him.  '*  Mutual  friend"-^ 
a  eoouBon  but  palpably  inaecnrate  expression— when  made  use  of,  sinks  a 
writer  to  e  grade  of  vnlgarity  aot  to  be  tolerated,  ia  hie  eetimatioa.    I  was 
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never  more  rejoiced  than  when,  after  a]l  Mr.  Macaulay's  fuming  against  Mr. 
Croker,  nearly  every  count  in  the  critic's  indictment  was  qnashed  by  the 
masterly  rejoinder  of  Kit  North.  "  The  Critic  Caught"  is  a  scene  to  be  en* 
joyed,  even  above  the  revelling  of  the  gods,  in  the  spectacle  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  caged  by  the  invisible  wires  of  the  jealous  Vulcan. 

But  to  retnrn.  How  much  did  that  sublimely  censorious  individual  gain  in 
his  credit  by  his  remark  about  Schiller's  '*  Robber*:''  ''  If  I  were  a  god,  and 
was  deliberating  whether  I  should  create  a  world,  and  foresaw  that  in  thai 
world  Schiller's  Robbers  was  to  appear,  I  would  not  create  it!"  Some  se- 
vere criticisms  may  be  enjoyed.  For  instance;  there  is  something  infinitely 
amusing  in  the  manner  in  which  Voltaire  traces  back  the  genealogy  of  two 
historians,  Briock^  and  Parfait,  to  the  Prince  of  Fools.  With  all  the  delibe> 
ration  of  an  antiquarian,  he  enumerates  sire,  grandsire,  great  grandsire,  and  so 
on,  until  the  distinguished  common  ancestor  is  found, and  the  genealogical  claim 
of  the  children  of  stupidity  is  incontrovertibly  established.  Who  could  help 
being  amused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  in  its  shamefnJ 
criticism  on  American  poets,  settles  the  claim  of  the  author  of"  Washington'' 
to  oblivion.  *'  The  author  says  he  is  gathering  the  effect  of  its  publication 
from  the  'loophole  of  retreat.'  We  hope  it  is  a  *  retreat'  provided  for  him 
by  his  friends;  in  which  case,  we  advise  them  to  stop  up  the  *  loophole,'  at 
communication  with  the  onter  world,  in  his  present  state,  can  only  increase 
his  excitement."  Another  clever  criticism,  of  the  annihilating  species,  was 
aimed  by  Miss  Margaret  Fuller  at  a  poem  entitled  **  6aul,  A  Mystery .*> 
**  So  far  as  we  can  find,"  says  she,  "  the  only '  mysttry*  about  this  book,  ii 
that  it  was  ever  published." 

Did  yon  ever  observe,  Timotheus,  a  breed  of  dogs,  usually  nursed  and 
owned  by  nnthrifty  people,  which  grow  to  an  enormous  stature,  but  are  en* 
tirely  useless  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  other  dogs  are  applied?  Did  yon 
ever  observe  one  of  these  animals  at  the  moment  when  he  discovered  a  luck* 
less  toad,  or  grasshopper  7  Did  he  not  set  np  an  unearthly  howl,  entice  yon 
to  the  spot,  and,  having  sufficiently  enlisted  |your  sympathy,  bring  off  tho 
miserable  vermin  in  triumph  ?  Did  yon  ever  compare  curs  of  this  sort  to  a 
certain  elaas  of  critics  1 

Yon  are  a  critic  yourself.  Tour  new  profession  involves  functions  of  tbia 
character.  Ton  are  well  aware  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
taste  and  purify  literature,  great  excellences  most  not  be  allowed  to  screen  a 
book  from  being  censured  for  small  vices.  But  let  both  excellences  and  faults 
be  fairly  dealt  with.  Let  not  "  something  black"  be  made  into  three  black 
crows.  Imitate  Channing  in  your  spirit,  who  seemed  to  transmit  a  trne 
image  of  everything  which  he  criticised,  as  perfectly  as  a  lens  transmits  solar 
rays.  Alas !  that  he  should  have  made  that  one  fearful  mistake,  so  unlike 
himself,  of  calling  the  Cross  the  "  great  central  gallows  of  the  universe." 
Timotheus,  be  always  dignified. 

There  are  some  thii^s  which  transpire  in  the  literary  world  which  cannot 
be  too  severely  handled.  But  be  dignified,  notwithstanding.  Do  not  seize  a 
dab  to  demolish  an  insect.  Show  up  the  insignificance  of  the  little  pretender 
with  an  air  of  pity,  and  then  let  him  loose  with  the  charity  of  Uncle  Toby: 
''  Go,  poor  devil ;  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  thee  and  me."  Hegrtt  that 
his  book  was  ever  written;  still  more  that  it  was  ever  published.    If  the  work 
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be  a  lady's,!  sappose  gallantry  must  incline  you  more  to  praise  than.censure. 
If  tiie  author  be  like  6.  P.  R.  James,  writing  so  much  on  a  small  capital  that 
his  novels  all  seem  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  same  narrative,  and  the 
same  bald  philosophizing  greet  you  with  a  new  face  every  six  months,  be 
sorry  that  the  author  did  not  do  himself  justice  by  getting  the  chronic  rheu- 
matism in  all  his  joints  years  ago.  If  a  book  be  like  Dickens'  dishonored 
"Notes,"  overflowing  with  rancor  and  falsehood,  say  plainly  that  the  book 
is  not  only  a  negative  good,  but  a  positive  evilj  and  express  your  hope  that 
the  author  will  wxite  less  under  the  influence  of  the  bottle  in  future.  If,  like 
Satan  Montgomery,  a  scribbler  has  assumed  the  externals  of  older  and  better 
writers,  merely  to  disgrace  them,  jost  say  of  his  production,  that  its  virtues 
are  all  the  virtues  of  its  predecessors,  and  its  vices  all  its  own.  If  you  lure 
reproTing  some  jaundiced,  flippant,  dishonest  critic,  like  those  who  some- 
times contribute  to  the  **  Quarterly,"  and  *'  Edinburgh,''  jost  introduce  some 
little  allegory  or  comparison.  Handle  him  with  gloves.  For  instance;  ex- 
press your  wonder  if  he  is  cot  of  some  kin  to  Lucian's  philosopher,  whom, 
for  fear  he  should  sink  Charon's  very  useful  skiff,  Mercury  compelled  to  divest 
himself  of  the  following  precious  catalogue  of  treasures.  Mercury  speaks : 
I*  O,  Jupiter !  how  great  a  load  of  arrogance  he  carries !  how  much  lack- 
learning,  and  captiottsness,  and  vain-glory,  and  pointless  questioning,  and 
thorny  reasoning,  and  perplexed  conceits :  yes !  and  very  much  witless  labor 
and  not  a  little  drivelling,  and  doating,  and  nonsense;  and,  by  Jove!  pitiful 
self-indolgencei  and  shamelessness,  and  envy^  and  greediness,  and  efleminacy! 
for  these  things  have  not  escaped  my  notice,  in  spite  of  your  attempts  to  con* 
ceal  them !  Lay  aside,  too,  that  falsehood  and  selfpufldng  vanity,  and  the 
supposition  that  yon  are  better  than  others.  Inasmuch  as  if  you  should  em* 
bark  with  all  this  luggage,  what  hulk  of  a  seventy-four,  I  should  like  to 
know,  would  support  your  weight?*' 

Taur$,  CukvzmAcx. 
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In  oflfering  to  the  public  the  second  No.  of  our  Magazine,  we  would  here 
express  our  grateful  acknowledgments  both  to  editors  generally  and  to  many 
private  individuals,  for  their  highly  commendatory  notices  of  our  work,  and 
their  good  wishes  for  its  success. 

We  are  happy  to  number  among  our  contributors,  some  of  the  best  female 
writers  of  the  day. 

Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  our  couatrj's  distinguished  poetees,  both 
for  her  ezeellent  poem  and  its  aeeompauying  aote,  sent  us,  expreseive  of  htr 
approval  of  our  new  enterprise. 

We  designed  oeeasionally  to  scatter  **  Flowers  "  in  the  path  of  our  guesu, 
b«t  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  present  them  with  a  Jloral  wremik  arranged 
Vy  the  ikilfnl  hand  of  Mrs.  Sigouracy. 
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We  are  happy  to  publish  in  our  columns  such  Tersel  as  those  fomisbed 
us  by  Miss  £.  6.  Barber^  of  New  HaTen,  on  the  "  Lan&og  of  the  Pilgrims/' 
from  a  painting  by  Flagg.  Those  who  have  not  view^  the  paintingi  will 
find  a  beautiful  transcript  of  it  adorning  onr  columns. 

''The  Cathedral  of  Milan/'  by  Mr.  L'Amoureux,  ■  written  with  much 
taste,  and  beauty  of  style.  The  graphic  description  omll  parts  of  this  stu- 
pendous structure,  will  not  fail  to  charm  all  lovers  Jt  the  fitting  and  the 
btauli/ul.  \ 

The  practical  truth  so  well  brought  out  in  the  article  on  orators  and  dema* 
gogttues  deserves  attention  in  this  age  of  itinerant  lectuiers  and  public  meet* 
ings.  Both  the  press  and  the  platform  are  instruments  if  incalculable  power 
for  good  or  for  evil,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rnlein  controversy  of  all 
kinds,  that  it  is  generally  best  to  conquer  an  adversary  vith  his  own  weapons. 
We  confess  that  to  us  it  is  not  only  astonishing,  but  prvvoking,  that  learned 
speakers  should  so  frequently  be  unnatural  elocutionist^  They  do  not  write 
with  the  idea  of  an  audience  before  their^yes,  and  whai  they  come  to  recite 
what  they  have  written,  they  discover  their  mistake,  ai^  failure  is  the  conse- 
quence. • 

"  Sunset  after  Rain,"  sparkles  like  a  circlet  of  0m§.  We  like  sueh 
sprinklings  from  the  fount  of  Castalia.  i 

"  The  Blue  Stocking"  will  speak  for  herself. 

'*  Classic  Vagaries"  are  a  little  more  vagrant  in  this  number  than  the  last, 
but  we  think  equally  instructive  and  amusing.  Oun  friends  now  at  the 
Springs  and  the  Sea-coast,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  retirement  and  salu- 
brity of  the  Horatian  villa  nestled  between  the  "  twin  mountains,"  although 
we  suspect  that  Horace,  who  was  no  tee-totaller,  would  have  preferred  a 
draught  from  the  fountain  of  Bandusia  mixed  with  a.eup  of  Falemian,  to  '  ^ 
the  medicinal  waters  of  Sarat(^ — and  that  our  classi<4l  correspon^oTis  so 
much  of  a  Roman,  that  he  wonld*rathcr  wander  on  the  beach  at  Bstej^l^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  f 

The  article  on  Ireland  is  written  with  extraordinary  ability;  indeed,  as 
with  a  *'  pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond."  Its  author  is  ae> 
quainted  with  the  country,  and  has  studied  the  character  of  its  inhabitants; 
nay,  he  has  even  sat  on  the  same  platform  in  ''  Concilliation  Hall"  with 
Daniel  O'Connel.  In  the  next  article  he  will  give  us  a  peep  into  the  blun- 
ders and  emelties  of  the  English  in  Ireland,  and  their  effect  upon  the  charae- 
ter  and  condition  of  its  people.    Both  nations  shall  have  their  due. 

'*  Trot  Tyriaive,  nnUum  ditcrimen  babetur." 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  consign  several  contributions  to  the   , 
"  Balaam  Box ;"  had  we  bomed  them  we  should  have  said  "  peace  to  their 
ashes,"  bat  we  prefer  retaining  them  as  curiosities.  Some,  more  worthy,  have 
heea  aesepted  and  will  appear  in  onr  next. 
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GENERAL  DAVID  WOOSTER. 

The  distinguished  general,  whose  portrait  embellishes  our  pres- 
ent number,  was  born  in  1710,  at  Stratford,  a  town  of  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut.  Of  his  early  education  and  parentage  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  but  little.  But  from  his  strict  integri- 
ty and  the  love  of  virtue  which  characterised  him  in  manhood,  we^ 
most  naturally  infer  that  his  boyhood  was  guarded  by  those  salu- 
tary influences  which  had  their  origin  in  the  heart  of  Puritanism. 
About  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johnson,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  tutor  in  Yale  College,  was  settled  as  pastor  over  an  Epis- 
copal congregation  in  \Vooster*s  native  town.  It  was  doubtless 
through  his  influence  that  young  Wooster  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards a  collegiate  course.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age 
of  23,  and  graduated  in  1738.  His  course  in  college  was  highly 
creditable.  His  aflability,  refinement  and  elegant  manners  made 
him  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  higher  circles  of  society.  He  was  a 
favorite  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clapp,  President  of  Yale  College, 
and  married  his  daughter  Mary,  a  young  lady  of  great  accom- 
plishments and  worth.  Her  spirit  appears  to  have  been  kindred 
to  his  own,  for  on  one  trying  occasion  she  manifested  the  courage 
of  one  altogether  worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  soldier.  When  the 
British  sacked  New  Haven,  Wooster's  house  was  involved  in  the 
general  ruin.  A  soldier  with  the  fierce  brutality  common  on  such 
occasions,  assaulted  her,  and  was  proceeding  to  rifle  her  pockets. 
The  man  was  repelled  by  the  lady's  dignified  intrepidity.  She 
turned  her  pockets  and  delivered  up  to  him  her  watch.  The  fellow 
turned  away,  no  doubt  pleased  with  his  booty,  and  admiring  her 
self  possession.  Indeed  her  husband's  spirit  was  sustained  by  her 
heroic  sympathy  thoughout  his  whole  career. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  colonies  from  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  from  fc- 
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reign  invasion  by  the  French,  naturally  inspired  in  the  breast  of 
ail,  more  or  less  of  the  martial  spirit.  Wooster  was  not  unmoved, 
but  stood  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  peril  his  life  for  his 
country. 

France  was  prowling  along  our  northern  and  northeastern  fron- 
tiers, and  every  day  threatened  to  descend  upon  the  colonies  and 
bring  them  under  her  power.  At  this  time  (1745),  Governor  Shir- 
ley, who  was  the  commanding  general  of  the  forces  in  Massachu- 
setts bay,  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  Louisburgh,  and  if 
possible  to  bring  this  important  post  under  his  jurisdiction.  Being 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  colonies,  he  undertook  the  expedition 
with  4070  troops  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hnmpshire  and  Con- 
necticut. Connecticut  furnished  516  men.  Of  these  forces  Col. 
Burr  had  the  command,  and  under  him  Wooster  first  served  as 
captain.  The  brilliant  success  which  attended  this  expedition 
spread  joy  throughout  New  England  and  inspired  all  wiih  confi- 
dence. In  the  enterprise  Captain  Wooster  acted  a  most  conspicu- 
ous part. 

His  dignity  as  an  officer  and  his  admirable  address' marked  him 
out  as  the  most  appropriate  person  m  take  charge  of  a  cartel  5hip 
for  France  and  England.  Accordingly  he  was  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and,  though  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  in  England.  He  there  secured  the 
favor  of  the  king,  and  when  presented  at  court  received  all  possi- 
ble marks  of  respect.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  England 
that  his  portrait  was  taken  for  the  magazines  of  the  day,  which  * 
finding  its  way  to  South  America,  was  copied  by  one  of  his 
descendants.  Thus  have  those  features  been  preserved  which  wc 
now  with  pleasure  present  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 

The  French  war  having  been  terminated  by  the  reduction  of 
Louisburgh,  Captain  Wooster  was  again  released  from  active  ser- 
vice. The  British  crown  conferred  on  him  the  additional  honor 
of  admitting  him  into  the  regular  army  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  half  pay  for  life.  He  returned  to  his  family  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  happiness.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  quiet.  The  war  of  1756  again  called  him  into  the  field.  In 
this  war  he  served  first  as  colonel,  and  afterwards  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  from  Connecticut.  He  was  engaged  continu- 
ously and  with  much  credit  for  the  space  of  seven  veaTS,  until  the 
peace  of  1763.  Between  this  time  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  Independence  he  was  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  New  Ha- 
ven, and  held  the  lucrative  post  of  collector  of  customs  at  that 
port.  It  appears  to  have  been  then  and  there  that  he  accumulated 
the  fortune  which  he  afterwards  expended  so  generoosly  in  the 
Revolutionary  Struggle. 

When  the  selfish  policy  of  the  mother  country  became  manifest, 
and  the  colonists  perceived  that  they  must  assert  their  own  liberty 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  Wooster  at  once  relinquished  all  the  honors 
and  emoluments  which  he  held  of  the  British  crown.    He  cast  io 
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his  lot  with  his  countrymen  who,  in  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  bold* 
ness  never  surpassed — perhaps  never  equalled — were  preparing  to 
hazard  a  contest  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world.. 

What  a  noble  example  of  self-denial !  He  who  might  have  re- 
mained neutral  from  the  position  he  occupied  gave  up  his  pay  as 
a  British  officer,  and  stood  forth  in  the  desperate  encounter  for 
freedom.  Few,  indeed,  who  took  up  arms  against  England  made 
greater  personal  sacrifices  than  he ;  few,  notwithstanding,  entered 
into  the  revolutionary  struggle  with  greater  firmness  and  intre- 
pidity. The  battle  of  Lexington  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fearful 
contest  which  was  soon  to  follow.  But  instead  of  damping  his 
courage  it  only  nerved  his  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  cause  he 
had  espoused.  He  early  saw  the  importance  of  seizing  upon  the 
fortresses  of  the  country,  and  taking  possession  of  the  cannon  and 
ammunition  therein  stored.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to- 
ward Fort  Ticonderoga.  Indeed,  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  this 
important  expedition ;  and  though  crippled  in  his  plans  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  means  from  government  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise, he  with  a  few  others,  having  obtained  a  loan  from  the  state 
treasury,  became  personally  responsible  for  its  payment.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1775,  the  fort  was  suddenly  surprised  and  surren- 
dered into  our  hands.  For  his  services  congress  appointed  him 
brigadier  general,  with  the  third  rank  among  seven  others  who 
were  chosen  at  the  same  time. 

Under  General  Schuyler  he  led  the  colonial  forces  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  which  not  many  years  before  he  had  as- 
sisted in  conquering.  But  owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  soldiers 
and  the  paucity  of  their  number  and  their  conseauent  murmurs,  it 
proved  unsuccessful.  Loud  clamors  were  raised  against  him  at 
(he  time  which  cut  him  to  the  heart.  He  immediately  demanded 
an  investigation  into  his  conduct  by  congress.  Letters  were  pro- 
duced which  he  had  written  to  Schuyler,  stating  his  unwillingness 
to  attempt  the  enterprise  with  so  small  a  body  of  men.  Persons 
were  also  summoned  from  Canada  who  bore  ample  testimony  to 
his  heretic  conduct.  Congress,  after  proper  investigation,  as  the 
following  document  will  show,  acquitted  him  of  all  blame. 

[Extrmct  from  the  JournaU  of  Uie  Continental  Coogreu.] 

Saturday,  ^ug,  17,  1776. 

Congren  resumed  the  consideration  cf  the  Report  of  the  Commiltee, 
(o  whom  wa«  referred  Brigadier  General  Wooster's  letter,  requesting  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  wliile  he  had  the  honor  of  commanding  the 
continental  forces  in  Canada,  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

"That  Brigadier  General  Wooster  produced  copies  of  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  Genenl  Schuyler,  and  of  his  letters  to  con- 
gress, from  which  it  appears  that  he  from  time  to  time  gave  seasonable 
and  due  notice  of  the  state  of  the  army  under  his  command,  and  what 
iupplies  were  in  his  opinion  necessary  to  render  the  enterprise  success- 
full;  that  a  number  of  officers  and  other  gentlemen  from  Canada  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  conduct  there,  and  who  happened  occasionally 
to  be  in  this  city,  were  examined  before  the  committee;  to  which  letters 
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and  the  minutes  of  the  exanaination  of  the  witnesses  herewHh  exhibited 
the  commiltee  be^  leave  to  refer  congress  for  further  information,  and 
report  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
that  was  before  them,  that  nothini;  censurable  or  blame  worthy  appears 
against  Brigadier  General  Wooster.  The  report  being  again  read  was 
agreed  to." 

But  notwithstandiDg  this  acquittal,  General  Wooster  took  the 
matter  so  muck  to  heart  that  he  threw  up  his  commission.  A 
friend  had  applied  for  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  general 
which  was  refused ;  yet  Wooster,  while  resenting  this  denial  of 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  just  claim,  resolved  like  a  true  patriot 
to  continue  his  services  in  defence  of  his  country.  He  thus  writes 
to  the  friend  who  made  the  application. 

"/a/y,  17,  1776.     > 
Camp  bthar  New  Yobk.  5 

Dear  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  :23d  uU.  I  received,  in  which  you  inform 
me  that  you  rec*omn>ended  me,  but  without  effect,  to  the  congress  for  the 
berth  of  major  general.  Your  friendship  I  never  doubted;  and  this  fresb 
instance  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remember. 

I  enclose  with  this  the  commission  delivered  to  me  by  General  Wash- 
ington. You  will  see  that  somehow  by  mistake  it  was  never  dated. 
You  will  be  good  enough  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Hancock  with  my  best 
compliments,  and  desire  him  not  to  r«turn  it  to  me;  1  have  already  a 
commission  from  the  assembly  of  Connecticut.  No  roan  feels  more 
sensibly  for  his  distressed  country,  nor  would  more  readily  exert  bis 
utmost  effort  for  its  defence  than  myself.  My  life  has  been  ever  devoted 
to  the  service  of  my  country  from  my  youth  up,  though  never  before  in  a 
cause  like  this;  a  cause  for  which  I  would  most  cheerfully  risk,  nay,  lay 
down  my  life  to  defend.  Thirty  years  I  have  served  as  a  soldier;  my 
character  was  never  impeached  nor  called  in  question  before.  The 
congress  have  seen  tit,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  to  point  me  out  as 
the  only  officer  among  all  that  have  been  commissioned  in  the  different 
colonies  who  is  unfit  for  the  post  assigned  him.  The  subject  is  a  very 
delicate  one.  For  further  particulars,  as  well  at  for  an  account  of  the 
stores  taken  at  Turtle  Bay,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  this  date  to 
Col.  Dyer.  And  am,  sir/ in  haste. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  humble  servant, 

DAVID  WOOSTER." 

This  letter  shows  that  he  was  appointed  major  general  of  the 
militia  of  Connecticut ;  and  in  this  new  post  he  was  ver}'  active 
in  repelling  the  enemy  from  that  state.  While  quartered  at  New 
Haven  he  learned  that  a  force  of  2000  British  troops  had  attacked 
and  burned  Danbury.  In  command  of  a  small  body  of  men  he 
immediately  set  out  with  Arnold  for  that  place  where  they  joined 
General  Silliman. 

This  was  the  last  scene  of  his  labors.  While  leading  on  his 
troops  to  victory  at  a  short  distance  from  Danbury  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball.  He  was  taken  back  to  Danbury 
where  he  received  every  attention  from  Dr.  Turner,  who  dressed 
his  wound  and  endeavored  to  ex  ract  the  ball  from  his  body,  but 
to   no  purpose.    He  lingered,  not  as  some  have  said — twelve 
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liours — bat  five  days,  as  will  appear  from  a  subsequent  doca- 
ment.  His  family  reached  him  before  he  expired  and  minis- 
tered to  him  in  his  dying  moments.  He  was  calm  and  composed ; 
and  his  last  words  were  *'  I  am  dying,  but  in  the  strong  hope  and 
persuasion  that  my  country  will  gain  its  independence." 

Thus  died  General  Wooster,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1777.  Congress  voted  500  dollars  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his  name  The  proceedings 
of  that  body  we  here  insert. 

[PP.  160  and  107|  Journals  of  CongreM.  Vol.  III.] 

Monday y  May  191  A,  1777. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  what 
honors  are  due  lo  the  memory  of  the  late  Brigadier  Wooster,  who  died 
OD  the  2il  of  May,  of  the  wounds  he  received  on  ibe  27th  day  of  April,  in 
fighting  against  the  enemies  of  American  liberty." 

The  members  chosen  were  Mr.  Heyward,  Mr.  S.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Ptgc. 

Tuesday,  June  VTlh,  1777. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  what  honors  are  due  to  the 
memory  of  General  Wooster,  brought  in  a  report  which  was  taken  into 
consideration;  whereupon, 

*'  Resolved,  That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Wooster,  with  the  following  inscription:" 

'*  In  honor  of  David  Wooster,  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  In  defending  the  liberties  of  America,  and  bravely  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  British  forces  to  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  he 
received  a  mortal  wound  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1777,  and  died  on  the 
2d  day  of  May  following.  The  congress  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  merit  and  services,  have  caused  this  monument 
to  be  erected." 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  power  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  be 
reauested  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution  into  execution;  and  that 
500  dollars  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  these  resolutions,  no  monument  has  ever  been 
erected  over  his  ashes. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  certainly  demands  explanation.  How  has  it 
happened  that  a  resolution  of  congress,  recommending  to  the  state 
of  Connecticut  in  terms  so  positive  the  duty  of  erecting  a  memorial 
to  one  of  its  bravest  sons,  has  never  been  carried  into  effect  ? 
Does  the  blame  lie  with  the  state  or  with  congress  or  with  any 
private  party  ?  We  have  heard  it  hinted  that  a  private  party  was 
to  blame,  and  actually  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  money 
which  was  voted  for  the  purpose.  But  this  rumor  appears  to 
carry  its  own  refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  For  besides  the  testi- 
mony of  the  general's  widow  to  the  contrary,  can  it  for  a  moment 
be  imagined  that  the  state  of  Connecticut  would  entrust  to  a  pri- 
vate person,  however  nearly  connected  with  Wooster,  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty  entrusted  to  itself  by  the  national  legislature, 
or  deliver  the  public  money  into  his  hands  ?    The  matter,  there- 
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fore,  rests  between  congress  and  the  state ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
much  to  the  credit  of  either  (we  speak  with  all  deference),  that 
so  little  respect  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  General  Wooster. 
No  doubt  he  sleeps  well ;  and  the  want  of  a  sculptured  monument 
disturbs  not  the  security  of  his  repose.     The  country 

"  Has  carved  not  a  Hoe — has  raited  not  a  ttonei 
But  \eti  him  alone  in  his  glory." 

Tet  the  countr}'  ought  to  have  regard  to  itself  and  its  promises. 
It  is  not  to  its  honor  that  a  citizen  so  distinguished  generally,  and 
especially  in  our  noble  and  successful  struggle  for  independence 
and  a  name  among  the  nations,  should  lie  in  the  dust  without  a 
memorial,  and  that  a  solemn  resolution  of  the  most  august  body 
in  the  land  should  remain  unfulfilled.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  if  the  country  continues  to  neglect  its  duty  in  this  matter  the 
admirers  of  General  Wooster  are  neither  so  few  nor  so  forgetful 
as  to  leave  him  without  a  trophy.  But  we  trust  that  the  duty  will 
not  be  neglected ;  and  it  would  be  to  us  a  proud  reflection  tl>at  our 
feeble  voice  had  reminded  the  public  of  what  is  due,  and  was 
actually  promised,  to  departed  worth. 
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If  you  please,  my  friend  and  proteg6,  we  will  now  take  leave  of 
Horace's  villa ;  that  "  corner  of  earth,'*  which,  he  says,  wears  a 
brighter  smile  for  him  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides.  You 
may  cast  a  look  of  regret  at  the  olives,  the  elms,  the  vines,  and 
the  magnificent  cascade,  which  pours  its  silver  flood  unceasingly 
into  the  lake  below.     But  do  not  linger;  we  must  return  to  Rome. 

You  shall  be  conducted  to  the  navy  yard  of  the  imperial  city. 
Afterwards  we  will  take  the  great  paved  road  that  leads  directly  to 
Ostia.  We  will  converse,  as  we  go,  on  the  subject  which  will 
soon  be  illustrated  to  our  senses. 

You  know  that  the  Romans  never  enjoy  the  poetry  of  sea-life. 
They  never  write  it,  never  sinsi-  it.  They  have,  it  is  true,  made 
the  sea  poetical,  and  even  deified  it  in  their  mythology.  Old 
Neptune  is  as  powerful  a  god,  in  his  way,  as  Jove  himself.  The 
Nereids  we  can  imagine  to  be  as  beautiful  with  their  sea-green 
hair  and  foam-like  eyes,  as  the  nymphs  of  the  woods  and  the  foun- 
tains. Venus,  too,  first  showed  her  lustrous  charms  to  the  dol- 
phins and  the  sharks.  Commodore  Jason,  the  first  sea  captain, 
has  been  made  a  demi-god.  Daedalus,  who  invented  sails,  has 
received  the  compliment  of  an  enormous  lie  about  making  wings 
and  flying  over  the  Black  sea.    In  fact,  even  now,  the  Roman 
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sailor  is  considered  by  his  countr}*inen  a  true  hero,  haviDg  a  cdrs- 
let  of  **  oak  and  triple  brass  around  his  breast,"  as  Horace  has  it 
The  Roman  poets,  too,  call  the  sea  '^  treacherous'*  and  '*  angry" 
and  **  insane"  and  *^  ferocious,"  and  make  it  as  poetical  a  subject 
as  any  other  people  on  the  footstool  can.  But  sea-/t/*e  is  to  them 
absolute  prose,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  tragic  aspects. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Roman  vessel  never  ven- 
tures farther  than  a  Yankee  **  salt"  would  send  out  his  yawl.  They 
coast  along  the  shore,  and  sail  around,  instead  of  across  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  drag  their  vessels  upon  the  reefs,  when  they 
see  a  storm  coming  up,  and  lie  by  until  it  is  over.  They  push 
off,  afterwards,  with  levers  and  crow-bars,  to  sail  until  another 
cloud  rises.     In  short,  Roman  daring  has  never  conquered  the  sea. 

The  consequence  is,  that  you  never  find  any  Latin  verses  breath- 
ing such  sentiments  as  our  fashionable  lyrics  at  home  contain: 

"  A  life  on  the  ocean  wave"— 

"  A  bold  brave  crew  and  an  ocean  bloc.'' 

Ovid  indulges  himself  in  a  dole,  quite  opposite  in  sentiment  to 
oar  sea  songs,  when  he  addresses  his  dulcinea.     It  is  not, 

'<  Come  brave  the  aea  with  me,  love.^' 

But  he  delivers  himself  thus : 

"  No  cities  glitter  on  the  deep, 

No  forests  wave  upon  the  ocean; 
The  cruel  billows  rage  and  sleep, 

The  blue  in  rest,  the  blue  in  motion. 
No  painted  stones  or  curved  shells 

Hide  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
In  delicate  and  sparkling  cells 

Along  the  shore  such  treasures  be. 
Tempt  not  the  waves,  then;  rather  beat 
The  silver  strand  with  marble  feet." 

Id  America,  full  half  of  our  drawing  room  arias,  bravuras  and 
recitatives  are  marine  in  sentiment,  alluding  to  salt  water  with  as 
much  enthusiasm,  as  if  high,  white  cravats,  innumerable  flounces 
and  low-necked  dresses  were  exactly  suited  to  salt  water.  A  naval 
battle  is  considered  the  perfection  of  martial  splendor.  A  distin- 
^e  in  magazine  literature  offers  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
story  founded  on  the  incidents  of  the  Revolution,  and  ttoo  hundred 
and  fifty  dollart  for  the  best  sea  story !  America  and  Rome  do 
not  bympathise  on  the  subject  of  marine  life. 

But  here  is  the  navy  yard.  You  can  now  see  for  the  first  time, 
the  yellow  waves  of  Father  Tiber.  Around  you  are  specimens  of 
Roman  naval  architecture.  A  galley,  with  five  tiers  of  oars,  is 
DOW  upon  the  stocks.  Here  is  a  shattered  vessel  just  drawn  up 
to  be  repaired,  and  there  is  one,  which  has  only  to  be  covered 
with  pitch  to  become  sea-wor'.hy.  Here  too  are  others,  which  have 
been  drawn  up  from  the  water  to  remain  forever.  They  have  done 
good  service   in  exchanging  the  commodities  of  Rome  for  the 
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wealth  of  other  countries,  or  in  destroying^  the  fleets  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  are  now  to  be  allowed  repose.  It  is  a  fitting  place  to 
call  to  mind  the  beautiful  picture  of  peace  by  a  Roman  poet : 

The  wearied  soldier,  once  in  battle  brave, 
Now  seeks  the  farm  his  grateful  coantry  gave. 
The  gallant  sieed,  from  bloody  fields  withdrawn, 
Is  gladly  prancing  on  the  grassy  lawn, 
The  ship,  which  victoryV  garlands  oHen  wore. 
Lies  in  the  dock  yard,  hidden  by  the  shore. 

Vessels  are  built  here  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Sometimes,  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  a  rapid  and  general  campaign,  they  are 
constructed  of  green  wood.  Such  are,  of  course,  a  dangerous 
craft,  but  are  only  used  for  a  single  voyage,  before  they  are  re- 
fitted. You  recollect  that  Scipio,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  enterprises 
against  Carthage,  built  and  equipped  sixty  vessels  in  forty-five 
days  after  the  time  when  the  timber  of  which  they  were  construct- 
ed, was  felled  in  the  forests  of  northern  Italy.  Cassar  also,  during 
his  efforts  to  reduce  the  brave  Marseillais,  succeeded  in  building 
twelve  ships  of  war  in  thirty  days  after  the  timber  was  cut  for  the 
purpose.  You  see  around  you  the  materials  for  ship-building; 
cypress,  cedar,  pine,  a  little  oak,  alder  and  fir  in  large  quantities. 
But  as  you  will  find  out  more  about  naval  aflfairs,  at  Ostia,  I  must 
invite  you  away;  not  however,  without  reminding  you  that  the 
farm,  exactly  opposite,  is  that  from  which  Cincinnatus  was  called 
to  wipe  off  the  sweat  and  dust  of  his  humble  toil,  and  to  be  saluted 
as  dictator  of  the  Roman  people,  whom  he  soon  after  saved  from 
national  ruin.  ####•• 

We  are  now  at  Ostia.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Here  is 
stationed  in  times  of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  navy. 
From  this  place  they  are  despatched  to  guard  the  coast,  or  upon 
expeditions  against  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  but  thirteen  miles  from 
Rome,  and  orders  to  sail  can  soon  be  transmitted  from  the  capital. 
Here  occurred  a  feat  by  pirates,  which,  for  audacity,  might  be 
called  worthy  of  the  buccaniers  of  the  western  tropical  seas.  A 
band  of  sea-robbers  actually  captured  a  whole  fleet  of  Roman  ves- 
sels, stationed  at  this  port. 

You  see  two  channels,  but  only  one  is  really  navigable.  Yon- 
der is  the  light  house,  but  after  the  model  of  that  at  Alexandria 
by  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  marine-works. 
He  constructed  a  mole  into  the  water,  after  the  manner  so  well 
understood  in  the  large  Atlantic  cities  of  America.  It  so  happened 
that,  shortly  before,  an  enormous  vessel,  which  carried  eleven  hun* 
dred  tons  for  ballast,  had  ri^turned  from  Egvpt  with  a  large  obelisk, 
which  was  to  be  erected  in  the  circus.  This  ship,  he  sunk,  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  his  mole,  and  then  built  yonder  light- 
house upon  the  latter. 

You  may  observe  in  the  ofllng  vessels  of  every  class,  from  every 
important  post  in  Europe  and  Asia,  or  bound  towards  them.    Yoih 
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der  are  huge  hulks  freighted  with  corn  from  the  teeming  granaries 
of  Sicily,  Ghian  wine  from  the  birth  place  of  Homer  in  the  ^gean 
sea,  and  olive-oil  (whalers  are  there  unknown)  from  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines.     The  ships  of  Alexandria  will  hardly  fail  to  at- 
tract your  attraction,  for  a  crowd  always  is  collected  on  the  mole, 
to  see  them  *'  round'*  yonder  promontory.     I  can  assure  you  that 
they  possess  what  Seneca  calls  the  qualities  of  a  good  ship.     They 
are  **  upright  and  trim,  water  tight,  snugly  built,  stout  enough  to 
bear  the  breaking  of  seas  over  their  sides,  obedient  to  the  pilot, 
swift,  and  not  too  sensitive  to  the  wind."     But  their  peculiarity  is 
the  topsail,  which  they  carry  aloft  in  all  weathers,  except  in  storms 
of  extreme  violence,  and  which  gives  them  extraordinary  speed. 
No  other  ship  could  round  the  promontory,  with  a  stress  so  great 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  masts.     They  present  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, as  they  sail  up  the  bay,  in  a  corner,  like  a  flock  of  birds. 
The  spars,  from  which  the  topsails  hang,  are  n'oveable,  and  are 
Tun  down  in  a  gale.     These  vessels  are  called  message-boats. 
Tou  also  see  those  small  trim  vessels,  with  a  single  tier  of  oars, 
named  after  the  piratical  Liburnians,  who  first  made  use  of  them. 
They  are  brigantines,  with  bows  arched  like  the  neck  of  a  swan. 
In  the  famous  battle  of  Actium  between  Augustus  and  the  fleet  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  these  vessels  proved  so  effectual  by  their 
speed  and  capacity  for  easy  management,  that  Augustus  had  the 
whole  Roman  fleet,  in  his  day,  built  after  ^heir  model.     Among 
them,   you  may  observe  what  the  Romans  call  a  ship-of-peace. 
Can  you  imagine  a  more  beautiful  name  for  a  vessel  ?     Is  there 
not  more  poetry  in  it  than  in  a  "man-of-war?"     The  masts  and 
rigging  are  dressed  with  olive  branches,  and  ribbons  are  fluttering 
on  the  bows  and  stern.     Not  long  since,  its  decks  was  crowded  by 
a  band  of  suppliants,  who  as  they  drew  near  the  stern  of  the  vic- 
torious vessel  of  the  Romans,  prayed  the  conquerors  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  carved  on  its  stern,  to  grant  them  terms  of  peace.     You 
may  discern  just  outside  of  the  harbor  a  cutter,  light  and  graceful, 
which  seems  to  look  in  for  a  moment,  upon  the  vessels  in  the  bay, 
and  then  darts  off  like  a  frightened  deer.     Its  deck  is  full  of  pi* 
xatei",  who  are  bold  enough  to  show  themselves  in  open  day  to  a 
Roman  fleet.     They  rely  upon  the  speed  of  their  vessels,  to  escape 
the  most  imminent  danger.     Fifteen   of  them  once  ravaged  the 
island  Teos  in  the  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet.     In  the  time  of  Verres* 
prietorship,  pirates  entered  a  harbor  of  Sicily  in  frigates  and  burn- 
ed an  entire  convoy  of  Roman  ships.     Yonder  lies  a  peculiar  craft, 
just  from  the  Black'sea,  with  a  rudder  at  both  ends,  and  a  vaulted 
roof  over  it,  reminding  me  of  American  river  craft.      There  glides 
a  yacht  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  swallow.     It  is  called  the 
*'  Bean-pod"  and  it  marvellously  resembles  its  namesake.     It  is 
built  exac  ly  after  the  model  of  that  once  owned  by  Catullus,  which 
he  borstcd  of  as  the  swiftest  of  vessels,  or  which,  as  be  expressed 
it,  could  **  go  by  any  timber  that  floats."     In  this  celebrated  yacht 
be  visited  the  sparkling  Cyclades,  Rhodes,  Thrace  and  Propontis, 
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and  finally  moored  it  safely  in  the  fair  lake  Benacus,  when  he 
dedicated  it  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  This  class  of  Tessels  is  des- 
tined for  centuries  to  fioat  upon  the  Mediterranean. 

Among  yonder  group  of  fishing^smacks,  you  cannot  have  failed 
to  ohserve  that  corvette,  which  bears  a  basket  at  its  mast  head. 
The  basket  as  well  as  it  cumbersome  model,  and  the  yawl  attach- 
ed to  it,  shows  it  to  be  a  transport  for  carr\'ing  stores,  and  is  quite 
as  sii^niiicant  as  the  broom,  which  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Tromp, 
carried  at  his  peak,  when  he  threatened  to  sweep  the  British  navy 
from  the  seas.  **  As  slow  as  a  corvette"  and  **  as  swift  as  a  cut- 
ter,*' are  proverbial  expressions  among  the  Romans.  Near  us  lies 
an  Asiatic  merchantman,  lately  from  Tyre,  with  a  stern  like  the 
tail  of  a  fish,  unwieldy  and  graceless  externally,  but  freighted  with 
wealth  within.  In  its  hold,  you  mis^ht  find  gold  and  silver  in  their 
pure  state,  woollen  cloth,  gorgeously  dyed  with  the  purple  of  the 
east,  coverlets  and  tapestries  wrought  at  Babylon,  bedsteads  in- 
laid with  ivory  and  gilded,  precious  spices  and  ointments,  and  fe- 
male musicians,  all  of  which  magnificent  cargo  will  soon  be  sold 
at  auction  by  a  magistrate.  The  advertisements  are  already  writ- 
ten out  and  flaming  on  the  columns  around  the  forum.  But  there 
is  approaching,  with  sides  all  alive  with  a  multitude  of  oars,  a 
'*  cabin-boat**  or  pleasure  barge ;  one  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  lux- 
uries. These  are  sometimes  built  in  the  shape  of  a  brigantine» 
and  unite  speed  to  beauty  of  appearance.  Such  were  those  of  Ca- 
ligula. They  had  ten  tiers  of  oars,  sterns  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  sails  of  various  colors,  with  bath-rooms,  porticoes  and 
supper-rooms,  and  even  with  a  great  variety  of  vines  and  fruit 
trees  growing  upon  their  decks.  With  these  barges,  he  coasted 
all  along  the  shores  of  Campania,  while  fair  girls,  with  songs  and 
dances,  enlivened  the  tedium  of  the  luxurious  voyage.  It  was  in 
one  of  these,  that  Cssar,  captivated  with  the  charming  society  of 
Cleopatra,  penetrated  with  her,  so  far  into  Egypt  towards  Ethio- 
pia, that  his  crew  refused  to  proceed.  The  sailors  had  not  brought 
Cleopatra  with  them.  But  you  will  pardon  me  for  diverting  your 
attention  so  long  from  the  chief  object  of  attraction  in  this  motley 
scene,  I  mean  the  fleet  of  ships-of- war,  which  stand  in  theofling,  fast 
anchored.  Among  them  you  observe  the  long  flat  scows,  used  for 
transporting  mounted  men,  invented  by  Pericles,  and  called  "  horse 
boats  ;'*  lightly  built  transports,  freighted  with  thousands  of  vases  of 
wine  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers ;  "look-out  boats,**  with  sails  and  coi^ 
dage  of  a  greenish  hue,  for  the  purpose  of  easily  escaping  observa- 
tion while  approaching  the  euemy*s  ship  or  shore  by  night,  small 
and  swift,  such  as  were  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  men-of-war  in 
the  fatal  engagement  of  Ruscinona.  But  the  eye  quickly  wanders 
back  from  these  to  nobler  vessels,  with  their  brazen  beaks  flashing 
in  the  sun,  their  sterns  spread  out  like  a  fan,  or  arched  over  to- 
wards the  centre  and  supporting  the  flag  stafT,  their  towers  of  seve- 
ral stories  through  which  armed  men  are  hurr}*ing  to  and  fro,  and 
their  colors  waving  on  stem  and  stem.    Conspicuous  among  them 
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is  tbe  flag  ship,  or  admiral's  Tessel,  upon  which  a  red  streamer  is 
floating,  and  which  at  evening  is  distinguished  by  a  light  on  aeck. 
These  vesse]s->of*war,  you  see,  have  no  sails,  for  they  can  be  moved 
more  swiftly  by  oars,  than  by  canvass,  and  are  often  employed  to 
tow  the  transports  which  carry  sails.  They  are  longer  too,  although 
not  so  high  as  the  ships  of  burden.  Hence  men-of-war  are  called 
by  the  Romans  **  long  ships.'* 

Perhaps  you  can  discern  their  names  painted  on  their  bows. 
Among  the  merchantmen  you  have  already  seen  vessels  named 
from  the  numberless  ports  from  which  they  sail,  **  the  Rome," 
'*  the  Ostia,"  *'  the  Naples"  and  so  on.  Among  them  you  also 
aaw  "  the  Athens,"  **  the  Po,"  (named  after  the  celebrated  river,)' 
••  the  Safety"  and  "  the  Basket."  You  now  see  **  the  Triumph," 
with  her  three  pronged  beak,  and  her  stem  bent  over  like  a  tri- 
umphal arch ;  **  The  Lioness"  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
animal  carved  in  brass  upon  her  bows ;  **  the  Scylla,"  with  an  in- 
human face  upon  her  front;  '*  the  Victory,"  with  the  laurelled 
ffoddess  wrought  at  full  length  upon  her  siern  ;  **  the  Hope,"  also 
decorated  with  an  image ;  *'  the  Sun,"  *'  the  Capricorn,"  and  the 
'*  Jupiter  Ammon,"  with  the  horny  head  of  the  Egyptian  god  sta- 
ring into  the  water  from  its  stern.  You  here  have  an  occular 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  conflicting  commentators,  who  maintain 
that  the  guardian  divinity  and  the  name  of  a  vessel  are  always 
identical  or  never  identical.  The  truth  is,  sometimes  they  are  the 
same,  and  at  others  diflerent. 

Your  ideas  of  the  size  of  Roman  vessels  may  have  already  un- 
dergone some  change.  They  are  not  mere  sail  boats  or  skifls,  as 
they  are  sometimes  contemptuously  represented,  but  some  are  large 
enough  to  be  very  unwieldy  and  hard  to  manage.  Yet  they  are 
not  so  large  as  many  of  those  which  carry  the  union-jack,  the  tri- 
color or  the  stars  and  stripes  at  their  mast-head.  The  merchant- 
men»  you  see,  carry  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  are  from 
thirty-five  to  eighty  feet  in  length.  The  ships-of-war  are  larger, 
bat  not  so  high  above  water.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  smaller  craft,  but  the  larger  vessels  are  of  course  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  your  attention.  Would  you  believe  that  all  these 
are  drawn  up  on  land  every  winter  ?  The  perils  of  a  wintry  sea 
are  too  much  for  the  Roman  mariner,  and  most  of  these  vessels  are 
so  made  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  carried  ashore  and  re-launched 
in  the  sprinp^.  At  this  latter  season  they  are  placed  on  rollers  and 
wheels,  and  with  great  diflficuity  pulled  and  pushed  into  the  sea. 
But  to  a  nation,  accustomed  to  overcome  all  obstacles  with  physi- 
cal prowess,  the  operation  is  not  impracticable.  Hannibnl  so  car- 
ried his  boats  and  larger  vessels  to  beseige  Tarentum  by  sea,  while 
one  part  of  his  forces  invested  it  on  land.  Caligula,  the  cruel,  the 
licentious  and  the  mean,  once  aflected  a  taste  for  naval  battles. 
He  even  drew  up  a  line  of  troops  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  ar- 
ranged his  battering  rams  and  other  engines-of-war,  and,  while 
all  were  eager  with  curiosity  and  expectation,  ordered  his  soldiers 
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to  fill  their  helmets  with  shells  which  he  called  *'  spoils  of  the 
sea."  Shortly  after,  he  celebrated  a  naval  triumph  over  this 
achievement  in  Rome,  and,  to  grace  it,  had  the  ships,  with 
which  he  had  won  this  wonderful  victory,  transported  by  land  to 
Rome.  Trajan  removed  vessels  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris 
by  land.  Augustus  constructed  a  wall,  covered  with  raw  hides, 
and  upon  it  transported  several  ships  fifteen  miles  to  the  open  sea. 
The  great  mathematician  and  mechanician,  Archimedes,  invented 
a  machine  for  this  purpose,  with  which  a  ship  might  be  drawn  by 
a  woman^s  hand. 

But  to  return.  Ships  of  enormous  proportions  sometimes  enter 
the  Roman  ports.  Ptolemy  built  a  ship  of  forty  tiers  of  oars,  over 
four  hundred  feet  long,  and  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  tons  burden.  Another  of  his  construction  carried  more 
than  three  thousand  tons  and  was  three  hundred  feet  long.  The 
vessel,  which  was  sunk  beneath  the  mole  upon  which  we  stand, 
brought  eleven  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  vegetables  ( !)  for  bal- 
last. 

As  you  stop  to  listen  to  that  brisk  shout,  corresponding  to  *'  heave 
yo,"  which  rises  from  that  group  of  sailors  who  are  now  pulling 
the  ropes  of  yonder  Asiatic  merchantman,  turn  your  attention  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Roman  naval  equipments.  You  observe 
the  high  ambitious  prow  carved  into  grotesque  shapes,  and  the 
stern,  almost  as  lofty,  arched  over  towards  the  bows,  or  extending 
backwards  in  the  form  of  a  fish's  tail.  You  see  the  holes  for  the 
oars,  on  some  vessels,  are  arranged  in  a  single  row,  on  most  in 
three,  on  several  in  ten,  and  on  a  few  in  fifteen  tiers.  You  see 
also  that  there  is  no  bowsprit  on  any  vessel,  and  that  very  few 
carry  more  than  one  mast,  none  more  than  two,  and  that  the  men 
of  war  have  none.  You  can  now  detect  by  actual  observation  how 
the  difficulties  among  foreign  commentators  with  regard  to  the 
banks  or  tiers  of  oars  have  arisen.  "A  trireme,**  say  some,  ''must 
be  a  vessel  with  three  tiers  of  oars."  **  No,*'  say  others,  "  it  can 
imply  but  three  oars ;  otherwise  the  ship,  which  Ptolemy  Philopa* 
tor  foolishly  constructed  with  forty  banks  of  oars  would  have  car* 
ried  a  number  too  prodigious  to  be  credible."  Without  settling 
the  question  with  regard  to  Ptolemy*s  vessel,  you  are  able  to 
observe  that  a  tier  contains  no  definite  and  invariable  number  of 
oars.  Here  is  one  galley  with  five  tiers  and  seven  oars  in  each 
tier,  and  there  is  another  tier  ranged  in  a  diagonal  line  along  the 
ship's  side,  containing  but  a  single  oar  in  a  tier.  Those  with  one 
tier  are  the  swiftest.  These  high  sides,  which  are  a  fault  of  nearly 
all  Roman  vessels,  are  at  once  peculiar  and  fatal  to  their  speed, 
gracefulness  and  manageability. 

Is  not  yonder  ten-tiered  galley  a  beautiful  sight,  as  her  one  hnn* 
dred  and  twenty  oars  lift  the  thin  wave  to  sparkle  in  the  sun* 
Hear  the  measured  music  of  their  plashing,  as  one  hundred  and 
twentry  armed  sailors  obey  the  clear  rich  voice  of  the  boatswain, 
who  stands  in  the  stem  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand  to  mark  th« 
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oarsmen's  time.  Listen,  he  sings  alternate  notes,  and  the  rowers 
measure  their  strokes  by  the  music.  Ah !  it  is  not  always  thus. 
A  hoarse  monotonous  bawling,  usually  guides  the  oarsmen.  In 
fact,  Seneca,  after  enumerating  various  abominable  sounds,  such 
as  those  of  clattering  wagons,  a  neighboring  smithy,  a  street-crier 
and  a  street-piper  (for  street-musicians  were  always  a  stain  on  so- 
ciety) pronounces  a  boatswain's  call  the  worst.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  stern  stands  the  captain,  for  so  the  commander  of  a 
single  man-of-war  is  called.  (The  master  of  a  trading  vessel  is 
called  a  ^*  ship-charterer,"  as  the  owner  of  the  freight  usually 
takes  command  of  the  merchantman.)  Some  province  has  just 
supplied  her  with  com  and  provisions  enough  for  a  voyage,  and  he 
will  soon  receive  terms  of  peace  from  some  foreign  city,  or  annex 
it  to  the  Roman  nation.  See  too  the  sailors  in  their  green  uniform 
tunics,  and  the  pilot  as  he  holds  the  tiller  of  his  huge  rudder. 
There  also  stands  a  forward  pilot,  prepared  to  sound  with  his  plum- 
met, and  give  his  peer  behind  notice  of  danger  from  rocks  or 
shoals.  How  stately  is  the  vessel's  motion  !  As  I  live,  the  pilot 
understands  tacking ! 

But  let  us  go  on  board  this  merchantman,  which  is  close  at  hand 
and  examine  it  a  little  more  minutely.  From  its  cargo  of  com 
you  may  infer  that  it  is  owned  by  some  rich  Sicilian  proprietor, 
who  has  an  estate  on  the  sea-board,  where  he  raises  his  produce 
within  sight  of  the  vessels  that  are  to  carry  it  to  market. 

Step  upon  this  plank,  which  the  Romans  dignify  with  the  name 
of  a  bridge,  and  you  find  yourself  in  the  hold.  There  is  a  deck 
at  each  end  of  the  vessel,  which  ships  for  transporting  produce  gen- 
erally have.  Ships-of-war.  for  the  convenience  of  fighting  have  a 
raised  deck.  As  you  pass  along  the  gan  gway,  observe  how  easily 
a  difference  between  commentators  may  be  settled  by  a  comprom- 
ise. Some  insist  that  the  gangways  are  on  the  deck;  others  that 
they  are  the  hatchways  leading  through  the  hold.  The  tmth  is, 
that  the  gangways  are  the  passages  along  the  deck  or  through  the 
hold.  The  main  mast,  you  find,  is  standing  in  a  large  socket  call- 
ed the  bushdf  from  which  it  can  be  taken  entirely  out  or  bent 
backward.  The  mast  is  very  short,  according  to  our  notions  of 
the  necessary  length  of  such  things.  The  yard  is  now  let  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mast,  with  the  sail  rolled  around  it.  Sometimes 
this  is  raised  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  at  others  hoisted  only 
half  mast.  From  the  yard  arms  hang  the  braces,  the  one  on  the 
starboard,  the  other  on  the  larboard  side,  with  which  the  sails  are 
traversed  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  They  are  pulled 
from  behind.  Cables  and  rigging  are  npt  to  be  seen  in  large 
quantities.  All  the  contrivances  for  managing  the  sails  are  simple 
and  few.  You  see  in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  a  very  small 
sail  is  contrived.  This  is  provided  for  emergencies,  when  it  can 
be  raised  with  great  expedition.  Very  few  vessels,  however,  carry 
these.  At  your  side  the  ribs  of  the  craft  are  in  open  view,  and 
between  them  you  see  the  holes  pierced   for  the  oars,  which  are 
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now  laid  away  in  the  store  house.  Beside  the  holes,  are  thole 
pins,  one  for  e^ich  oar.  The  pin  is  inserted  horizontally,  and  the 
oar  is  tied  to  it  with  a  cord.  Under  your  feet  arc  the  pumpxy 
which  are  worked  with  the  feet;  for  the  bottom,  although  caulked 
wi^h  wax,  cannot  wholly  exclude  the  water.  Under  the  stagnant 
pool  is  the  ballast,  for  which  sand  is  generally  used.  Under  the 
stern  which  lies  towards  the  shore  (for  the  Romans  fasten  their 
vessels  by  the  stern  to  the  shore,)  are  apartments,  called  chambers, 
for  sleeping.  Rooms  for  the  same,  or  other  purposes,  of  coarse 
construction  may  be  found  under  the  forward  deck.  The  anchor, 
you  perceive,  is  much  like  ours,  having  flukes.  The  oars  also 
very  closely  resembles  ours.  The  blade  the  Romans  call  the 
"  palm." 

You  remember,  when  you  were  in  Rome,  passing  by  a  part  of 
the  market  place,  called  the  Rostra,  and  you  also  hear  in  your  own 
country  about  speakers  who  "  mount  the  rostrum"  to  harangue  the 
people.  This  celebrated  stand  for  popular  harangues  was  named 
from  the  Rostra,  or  beaks  of  the  ships  which  were  taken  as  prizes 
by  the  Romans  in  the  glorious  victory  of  Antium,.  and  deposited 
here  in  public  view.  From  the  Rostra  many  a  noble  speech  has 
been  spoken,  and  many  a  demagogue  has  sought  the  "  most  sweet 
voices"  of  the  populace.  Eloquence  is  a  noble  gift,  a  mighty  in- 
strument. But  how  often  has  it  been  abused  ?  How  many  false* 
hearted  men,  affecting  disinterestedness  and  patriotism,  have  cul* 
tiyated  the  art  of  speech  and  action,  to  serve  their  ambition,  or 
gratify  a  spirit  of  rivalry  ojr  revenge.  A  faculty  so  divine,  deserves 
a  better  destiny.  I  know  no  endowment  so  enviable  as  the  pow* 
er  of  swaying  masses  of  our  fellow  men  by  the  utterance  of  our 
lips — none  so  dangerous  when  it  is  used  amiss ;  and  none  so  effi- 
cacious for  good  when  it  is  employed  as  Heaven  intended,  and 
as  it  is  employed  by  the  great  and  virtuous  of  our  species.  The 
eloquence  of  a  Cataline  is  strong  and  terrible,  and  reminds  us  of 
an  evil  demon,  the  eloquence  of  a  Caroillus,  exerted  in  true 
honor  and  disinterestedly,  is  like  the  speech  of  the  Gods,  and 
and  reminds  us  of  what  the  critic  says  of  Plato,  '*  that  if  Jupiter 
should  speak  Greek,  he  would  speak  like  that  philosopher. 

{To  be  coTUimied.) 
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IRELAND. 
NO.  n. 

Man  is  a  rational  creature.  Yet  many  men  are  incapable  of 
reasoning.  Some  labor  under  a  natural  defect,  and  form  a  con- 
necting  link  between  the  inferior  and  superior  creation,  as  the 
zoophyte  unites  the  yegetable  with  the  animal  world.  They  have 
no  more  sense  than  God  has  given  them. 

The  irrationality  of  others  arises  from  ignorance,  and  want  of 
cnhiTation.  Their  immortal  mind  may  be  likened  to  a  mill-horse. 
Round  and  round  they  plod  in  their  own  narrow  circle.  All  be* 
yond  is  to  them  an  unknown  land.  Lead  them  up  to  their  wonted 
yoke,  and  they  back  into  it  as  it  were  by  instinct.  Try  them  on 
any  other,  and  the  drudges  will  elevate  their  stij9ened  limbs  in  a 
ludicrous  attempt  to  fling.  They  recognise  only  their  own  beaten 
track,  and  recoil  from  all  paths  that  do  not  look  precisely  the  same. 
Manageable  enough  in  one  sort  of  exercise,  they  are  utterly  stu- 
pid and  intractable  in  every  other.  Nay,  if  you  turn  them  about 
even  in  their  own  jog-trot  orbit,  they,  having  at  least  the  capacity 
to  perceive  that  the  accustomed  shoulder  is  not  to  the  wheel,  re- 
fuse to  moye.  It  will  not  do.  You  desperately  leave  them  to 
their  rrnmodromy. 

This  species  of  irrationality  extends  even  to  men  of  whom  one 
would  expect  better  things.  They  adopt  an  opinion,  and  cherish 
it,  either  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  majorit}',  or  because,  in 
a  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  perad venture  of  interest,  they  chdose  to  op- 
pose rather  than  to  follow  the  greater  number.  And  having  once 
cast  in  their  lot  with  a  party,  they  come  by  degreed  to  look  with 
partial  eyes,  and  to  reason  with  partial  understandings.  Their 
Yision  is  jaundiced,  their  minds  are  distempered,  and  they  know 
it  not.  Or  if  at  any  time  they  are  led  to  suspect  that  all  is  not 
right  with  them,  the  disagreeable  suspicion  is  immediately  ban- 
ished, and  the  dogmatism  of  pride,  or  of  selfishness,  or  of  partizan- 
ahip,  triumphs.  They  grow  hardened  in  error,  and  when  you  ar- 
gue with  them  —  nay,  even  when  you  state  to  them  matters  of 
fact — you  cannot  overcome  their  obduracy. 

"  Yon  might  as  well  attempt  a  quarry 

(y  whinstooe  rock." 

To  resume  our  equine  metaphor,  the  racer  has,  with  respect  to 
one  particular  course,  degenerated  into  a  mere  molendinary  hack. 
A  third  set  of  mortals  employ  their  reason  sonlewhat  more  dis- 
cursively, but  without  continuity.  A  demonstration  which  con- 
sists of  only  one  step — a  pure  unincumbered  syllogism — they 
can  comprehend;  but  a  series  of  steps  —  a  chain  of  reasoning  — 
18  beyond  their  patience,  or  more  probably  beyond  their  grasp. 
Such  personages  usually  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  prac- 

10 
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tical  men,"  just  as  in  some  countries  every  yendor  of  castor  oil 
and  cream  of  tartar  dubs  himself  doctor.  According  to  them,  all 
thinkers  who  can  themselves  get,  and  require  others  to  go,  farther 
back  than  the  proximate  cause  of  an  effect  —  the  immediate  ante- 
cedent  of  a  consequent  —  who  can  do  more  than  connect  together 
a  simple  fact  and  an  obvious  inference  —  are  theorists,  dreamers, 
unfit  for  an  e very-day  world.  The  limit  of  their  own  stunted 
powers  is  with  them  tne  boundary  of  reason. 

This  kind  of  circumscribed  rationality  may  be  acquired  and 
confirmed  by  evil  habit.  A  man  used  to  a  petty  mode  of  debate, 
seldom  called  to  state  and  defend  his  sentiments  in  a  full  discus- 
sion —  a  disamrs  rauormi  —  as  the  French  term  it,  but  merely 
answerin]?,  in  brief  sentences,  some  isolated  argument  of  an  ad- 
versary, dealing  in  such  fragmentary  controversy  as  we  often 
see  in  the  leading  articles  of  provincial  newspapers — indulg- 
ing in  such  small  and  smart  repartee  as  a  soi'duant  practi- 
cal man,  with  invention  on  the  rack,  contrives  to  elaborate  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  acting  as  a  running  footman  beside  the 
chariot  of  party,  to  clear  the  road  from  stray  obstacles,  and  help 
to  raise  a  oust  around  the  wheels,  pampered  by  the  possession  of 
a  factitious  power,  and  either  naturally  ill-tempered  and  overbear- 
ing, or  rendered  so  by  his  occupation-^ such  a  man  soon  becomes 
like  a  flea  in  a  blanket,  a  thing  disliked  rather  than  dreaded,  and 
leaps  about  from  point  to  point  that  be  may  not  bo  caught  and 
crushed.  He  cannot  move  straight  forward  and  continuously. 
His  course  is  a  series  of  nimble,  artful  dodgings.  Yet  in  his 
irregular  jumping,  he  manages  to  bite  occasionally,  and  deposit 
just  beneath  the  cuticle,  a  minute  infusion  from  his  venom  bag. 
He  is  a  troublesome  varmint^  and  amazingly  clever  in  his  own 
conceit  and  in  his  own  way. 

A  fourth  class  of  human  beings  resemble  watch  dogs  chained  to 
a  kennel  or  confined  to  a  court-yard.  It  matters  not  to  them,  pro- 
vided they  are  fed,  and  now  and  then  patted,  whether  they  guard 
the  castle  of  a  thane,  or  the  cave  of  a  robber.  They  are  staunch, 
faithful,  ferocious  animals.  Let  a  footstep  come  near  their  lair, 
and  forthwith  their  bristles  rise,  their  eyes  flash  fire,  and  their 
bark  splits  the  ear.  They  are  retained  and  stationed  for  defence. 
This  they  have  sense  enough  to  know,  and  all  the  rest  is  rage. 
To  the  honest  man  and  the  rogue,  they  are  equally  hostile,  if  he 
is  not  one  of  their  peculiar  household.  Any  other  will  assuredly 
rouse  their  fury,  whether  he  comes  with  ill  intent,  or  with  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  putting  things  to  rights,  and  even  of  purify* 
ing  their  own  den.  You  cannot  reason  with  them.  To  you  they 
will  not  listen.  From  their  masters,  who  encourage  a  ferocity 
they  profit  by,  they  will  take  even  a  good  whipping  with  humility ; 
but  every  roan  besides  is  barked  at  and  bitten,  should  he  merely 
approach  their  guarded  precincts.  You  might  apostrophize  the 
creatures,  and  say,  "  stupid  fellows,  we  do  not  intend  to  harm  you» 
we  would  do  you  good,  make  you  more  comfortablei  feed  you 
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with  whoiesoine  food,  reform  your  supenors,  benefit  your  whole 
establishment.  Why  do  you  tug  your  chain,  and  leap,  and  rnake 
such  horrid  din  ?  peace,  dogs,  peace !"  But  no,  we  are  not  of  their 
familiars.  They  hear  us,  and  answer  only  with  a  growl.  To 
pTOYoke  them  would  be  capital  sport  to  some  people.  We  our- 
selves could  find  amusement  in  the  exhibition  of  their  cooped-up 
anger,  but  not  of  the  roost  pleasant  kind ;  and  what  might  be  to 
OS  a  study  or  a  pastime,  would  prove  to  many  others  an  annoyance. 
The  beings  are  verily  a  nuisance,  an  exceeding  pestilent  nuisance. 
There  can  be  little  sound  repose  in  their  vicinity.  During  dark- 
ness, they  are  most  ^wako.  It  is  their  season  and  their  element; 
and  the  vociferation  they  from  time  to  time  emit,  leads  timid  folks 
to  fear  that  evil  is  drawing  nigh,  when  perhaps,  the  chief,  or 
only  evil,  lurks  within  their  own  domain.  And  though,  while 
dozing  with  cunine  dignity  on  their  snout,  or  luxuriously  grumbling 
over  theirfavorite  bone,  or  frightening  their  fellowservant  grimalkin, 
when  she  ventures  forth  of  the  kitchen,  they  seem  innoxious  ani- 
mals, yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  mischief,  which  they,  if 
let  loose,  would  work,  before  getting  knocked  on  the  head,  or  being 
sent  home  howling  with  a  pan  at  their  heels.  We  have  many 
examples  of  this  rabid  irrationality.  But  it  is  principally  mani- 
fested in  the  support  of  factious  schemes,  in  defence  of  dark  crimes 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  defended,  in  the  maintenance  of  mys- 
teries of  iniquity  which  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained,  in  oppo- 
sition to  true,  uncompromising,  heavenly  freedom,  and  in  uphold- 
ing spurious,  selfish,  wild,  and  however  poradoxical  the  epithet 
may  appear,  really  enslaving  liberalism. 

A  fifth  tribe  of  irrationals,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  last.  Indeed 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  plebs,  the  vulgus^  of  which  the  last 
are  the  grandees.  Not  being  placed  on  special  ^ard,  thev  lourtge 
about  and  run  at  large.  They  are  not  rendered  habitually  fierce 
by  keeping,  and  you  may  pass  by  them  with  safety,  and  even 
have  dealings  with  them,  unless  when  they  are  gathered  into 
packs  by  their  whippers-in,  and  hounded  on  to  bafile  truth  by 
clamor  and  violence.  Then  it  is  no  joke  to  encounter  a  legion  of 
these  ferocious  roarers.  The  voice  of  reason  is  like  the  voice  of 
music,  sweet  and  melodious,  and  heard  afar  amid  the  stillness  of 
a  calm  forenoon,  or  lovely  eve ;  but  by  din  and  discord  it  is  over- 
borne, it  is  silenced  by  the  yelping  of  curs,  the  braying  of  don- 
keys, or  the  equally  sensible  bluster  of  tribe  the  fifth. 

St.  Paul  once  addressed  an  assembly  of  his  countrymen  on  the 
subject  of  his  conversion.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  came 
to  state,  not  a  questionable  opinion,  but  a  simple  fact,  of  which  he 
had  most  certain  personal  knowledge,  but  which  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  believe.  Up  to  that  point  they  gave  him  audience, 
and  no  farther.  Then  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried, 
'*  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth,  for  it  is  not  fit  that  he 
ahoald  live !"  and  as  they  cried  they  cast  off  their  clothes  and 
threw  dust  into  the  air! !    Oh,  rare  mode  of  arguing!  As  old  as 
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oar  fallen  race.  Wrath  and  rubbish  haye  long  been  employed  to 
stifle  truth,  to  darken  its  light,  and  to  blacken  its  defenders.  But 
is  this  sort  of  argument  the  more  venerable  on  account  of  its  an* 
tiquity?  No,  for  it  is  not  with  mankind  as  with  an  individual 
man.  ArUiquitat  seculi  juvenias  mundi.  We  on  whom  the  lat* 
ter  days  of  the  world  have  come,  ought  to  know  better.  We 
should  improve  by  experience  of  the  past,  and  remember  that  he 
who  substitutes  rage  for  reason,  is  at  best  a  mono*maniac.  We 
say  at  best,  for  the  only  alternative  is,  that  he  is  a  knave. 
On  another  occasion,  the  same  great  saint, 

"  Scripture  examples  are  as  good  as  any," 

was  laboring  in  his  mission  at  Ephesus,  along  with  certain  com* 
panions.  His  arguments  were  powerful,  and  began  to  prevail. 
Self-interest,  thereforoi  becoming  alarmed,  stirred  up  ignorance  and 
error,  and  sent  them  ravening  into  *'  the  forefront  of  the  battle." 
Paul's  appeals  were  met  with  uproar  and  outrage.  The  scene  it 
so  characteristic  that  we  transcribe  its  climax.  **  Some  cried  one 
thing  and  some  another ;  for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and  the 
more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.  And  they 
drew  Alexander  out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward. 
And  Alexander  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  made 
his  defence  unto  the  people.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was 
a  Jew,"  when  they  saw  he  was  not  one  of  themselves,  "  they  all 
with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours !  cried  out,  Great  u 
Diana  of  the  EphenamV^  And  these  were  civilized  men  —  in* 
habitants  of  classic,  gorgeous  Ephesusi  Priest-ridden  slaves! 
Superstitious  fools!  Nose-led  dupes!  Interested  hypocrites! 
Only  think  of  the  idiots  bellowing  for  two  mortal  hours !  What  a 
hubbub !  Look  at  them !  What  a  sinking  of  men  into  mad 
dogs !  Hunoo !  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Milesians  —  we  mean  Ephe* 
sians !    This  is  demagogue's  logic. 

We  must  not  linger,  however,  on  these  preliminary  sketches* 
They  look  like  flourishes  of  our  stylus,  as  if  we  were  preparing 
for  an  onslaught.  No  such  thing.  We  will  be  calm,  aispas* 
sionate,  just;  and  the  reader  will  soon  perceive,  if  he  has  not 
done  so  already,  that  our  overture  is  quite  appropriate  to  our 
opera.  But  before  proceeding  we  must  be  indulged  with  one 
flourish  more.  We  must  describe  yet  one  other  section  of  man* 
kind,  to  whom  we  can  find  no  zoological  comparison.  We  thought 
of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  is  rather  low  in  the  scale  for  our  purpose. 
No  doubt  it  protects  itself  by  diffusing  a  pitchy  obfuscation  through 
its  element,  and  repelling  its  opponent  by  trying  to  involve  him  ia 
dirt ;  and  so  far  it  resembles  the  men  to  whom  we  refer.  But 
they  are  more  wise  and  wicked  than  any  of  the  flock  of  Proteus. 
Aprofos^  we  have  it.  Proteus  himself  is  our  man,  or  devil,  or 
what  you  will.  He  represents,  at  least  in  cunning,  and  metamoi- 
phosiSf  and  terror,  and  unmanageableness,  the  persons  now  aoder 
conaideiation. 
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Nam  Bioe  vi  non  ulla  ilabit  prflBceptaj  neqae  ilium 
Orando  flectes:  •  •  •  • 

Vernm,  nbi  correptnm  manibns  vioclisque  tenebis, 
Tarn  variae  eladeot  species  atqne  ora  ferarum. 

They  are  the  originators  and  abettors  of  error,  the  fathers  of  false* 
hood,  and  yet  the  loudest  to  pray  heaven  preserve  honesty !  an- 
swering demonstration  with  scandal,  argument  with  abuse,  fact 
with  a  sneer,  truth  with  fiction,  reproof  with  a  nickname,  lying 
even  in  accusing  others  of  doing  so,  oppressing  the  mob,  and  yet  the 
foremost  to  shout  Liberty  forever!  More  aristocratic  than  aris- 
tocrats, because  upborne  by  a  multitude  that  has  been  drugged 
into  abject  patience  with  unwonted  flattery,  and  brutishly  bends 
beneath  a  great  man*s  car,  to  celebrate  the  ovation  of  his  craft  and 
their  own  sheepishness.  These  able  and  wily  leaders  work  with 
the  foregoing  classes  as  their  tools,  and  prey  upon  them  as  their 
victims.  The  naturally  incapable  they  openly  deceive ;  the  mill- 
horse  men,  with  the  dogs  at  large,  they  train ;  and  of  all  the  three 
they  form  the  main  body  of  their  troops.  The  fiea-in-blanket 
gentry  are  their  skirmishers,  the  bull-dog  bruisers  are  their  heavy 
brigade,  and  their  subalterns  are  the  reduced  Arabians,  whom  we 
pitied  while  we  described  them.  With  these  forces  they  take  the 
field :  et  quamquam  Veritas  magna  sit  et  prcsvalebit^  yet  their  fol- 
lowers being  mailed  in  truth-proof  armor,  long  and  stubbornly 
resist  When  a  breach  is  made  in  their  ranks,  the  skirmishers 
open  their  irregular  fire — the  heavy  brigade  are  hounded  on  —  a 
dust  is  raised — 

fiiro  irotfif/  xovtVaXo^  'opvur'  asXht^ — 

darkness  is  difiused — 

Ezoritar  clamorqae  vimm  clangorqae  tobarum— 

diversions  are  effected  by  false  attacks,  and  dirt  is  discharged  to 
begrime  and  disgust  those  opponents  who  have  not  been  prepared 
for  such  warfare.  These  mud-volleys  wonderfully  revive  the 
courage  of  the  incapables,  and  the  mill-horses;  the  voltigeurs 
pick  up  pellets  for  future  use,  and  the  watch-dogs  howl  in  hide* 
ous  concert  with  their  allies,  while  the  cunning  leaders  exult  in 
their  success,  as  Milton*s  celestial  rebels  did  over  the  effects  of 
their  artillery. 

We  have  said  that  our  prelude  is  in  keeping  with  our  theme* 
And  how  is  it  so?  Because  the  man  who  speaks  impartially  of 
Ireland  must  encounter  irrationality  in  all  its  shajies,  and  contend 
with  party  spirit  in  its  utmost  intensity  of  hatred,  anger,  craft,  in* 
tolerance,  and  blindness.  The  subject  is  like  the  spear  of  Ithu* 
riel,  or  Sir  Percie  Shafton*s  bodkin.  You  cannot  take  it  in  hand 
and  touch  with  it  an  adversary,  but  up  he  springs  a  fiend  armed 
at  all  points  for  combat ;  you  cannot  present  it  to  his  view  but  in- 
stantly his  common  sense  and  i)olitene8s  give  place  to  the  very 
phrenzy  of  passion.  If,  therefore,  we  can  portray  the  various 
ibims  of  defective  judgment  and  of  partizaaship ;  if  we  can  de- 
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scribe  their  operation  and  show  how  they  take  hold  on  various 
xninds ;  if  we  can  picture  forth  their  array  when  they  are  mar- 
shalled and  engaged  to  fight  for  error,  interest  and  iniquity,  we  do 
a  signal  service  in  such  a  question  as  the  present.  Inaeed  the 
exposure  of  political  empiricism,  of  sacerdotal  power,  and  of  blear- 
eyed  bigotry,  is  more  than  half  the  battle;  for,  prejudice  apart, 
there  is  really  no  diffijulty  in  explaining  the  inconsistencies  of 
Irish  character.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  prescribing  methods 
of  amendment;  and  that  too  would  be  much  diminished,  if  pre- 
conceptions were  laid  aside,  and  demagogues,  whether  coated, 
gowned,  or  surpliced,  had  their  due. 

We  go  on  then  to  complete  our  delineation  of  Irish  character, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  boisterous  reclaiming  and  flat  denial 
from  Hibernian  partizans  whenever  we  do  not  use  flattering  co- 
lors. In  truth,  if  this  expectation  were  disappointed,  we  should 
fear  that  we  had  not  succeeded  in  making  ourselves  intelligible 
to  them,  or  in  presenting  the  entire  reality: — and  inquirers  into 
this  matter  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  accuracy  of 
any  account,  if  it  be  one  of  unfavorable  circumstances,  is  in  exact 

^proportion  to  the  wrath  which  it  excites.    Where  there  is  no  sore 

( you  may  manipulate  without  causing  an  outcry. 

In  eastern  regions  of  the  old  world,  there  are  nations  whose 
monarchs,  decked  with  '*  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'^  deem  them- 
selves the  mightiest,  and  whose  people  imagine  themselves  the 
best  of  all  the  sun  of  Heaven  shines  upon.  The  khan  of  Tatary, 
or  some  such  personage, 

**  No  matter  where,  in  India  or  Japan," 

has  proclamation  daily  made,  that  the  whole  world  may  know  he 
is  going  to  dine !  and  the  celestials 

"  or  small-eyed  China's  crockery*  ware  metropolis," 

would  complacently  designate  our  worthiest  men  of  the  west^ 
**  Barbarian  Eyes."    Who  is  like  unto  them  ? 

"  Oh  !  they  are  perfect  past  all  parallel." 

And  we  do  wonder  that  the  very  striking  phenomenon  of  the  Irish 
autopaamc  propensity  has  never  suggested  itself  to  the  advocates 
of  their  orient:iI  origin.  Their  de  facto  rulers  are  reverenced  as 
divinities,  and  there  is  no  amount  of  praise  which  they  themselves 
will  not  gulp  down  —  which  they  themselves  withhold  from  them- 
selves— we  say  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  nation.  We  have 
occasionally  fancied  that  our  own  Fourth  of  July  had  something 
oriental  in  its  odes  and  eulogistic  orations,  but  our  Irish  friends 
are  making  similar  displays  all  the  year  round.  They  have, 
moreover,  a  roost  convenient  way  of  sustaining  the  delusion ;  for 
all  of  good  in  their  character  is  native,  and  all  of  evil  came  from 
England.  The  wit  and  the  fun,  the  gaiety  and  good-humor,  the 
kind  heart  and  the  kindling  glance,  the  poetry  and  the  music,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  eloquence,  are  all  home-bred :  the  outrage  and 
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misery,  the  blood-guiltiness  and  brutality,  the  faction  and  jobbine, 
the  conclave  and  conspiracy,  arc  all — are  they  all  imported  ?  We 
presume  we  must  here  say  so.  At  least  they  are  all  held  to  be 
DO  part  of  Irish  manners ;  but  owing  entirely  to  foreign  influence ! 
Really  the  thing  is  too  absurd.  It  i^  monstrously,  mischievously 
nonsensical.  W  hene'er  some  noble  deed  is  done ;  when  the  hun- 
gry are  fed,  and  the  widow's  heart  is  made  to  leap  for  joy,  and  her 
children  add  to  her  gladness  by  sharing  it  —  that  is  native  and 
national :  but  when  households  mourn  over  murdered  fathers,  and 
cower  trembling  around  the  ruins  of  desolated  hearths;  when  the 
secret  convention  plans  an  assault,  and  the  hired  assassin  perpe- 
trates it,  and  the  intimidated  or  confederate  peasantry  protect 
him  —  that  is  an  anomaly!  only  an  anomaly!  What  a  queer 
thing  an  anomaly  is !  We  have  heard  of  a  youth  —  his  motner*8 
only  son — who  would  go  to  sea ;  and  having  there  learned  both  to 
navigate  and  to  swear,  returned  home  to  bless,  as  she  believed, 
her  declining  age.  But  his  lips  were  more  rife  of  cursing  than  of 
blessing,  and  when  his  parent  rebuked  his  profanity,  he  was  wont 
lo  silence,  though  scarcely  to  satisfy  her,  by  maintaining  that  his 
oaths  were  navigation !  only  navigation ! 

"  Yoa  laa^h — 'tis  well,  tbe  thing  applied 
Hay  make  yoa  laagh  on  t'other  side." 

Tet  the  matter  is  too  serious  for  laughter.  We  pity  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  cannot  draw  the  right  inference  from  palpable  facta ; 
we  regret  the  prejudice  of  those  who  have  never  learned  the  real 
truth  of  the  case ;  but  we  execrate  and  denounce  the  iniquity  of 
those  who  will  not  suffer  the  truth  to  be  made  known — who  elude 
it  with  a  paltry  shift,  or  with  bare-faced  impudence  deny  what 
every  day's  experience  confirms,  and  who  would  rather  have  the 
fairest  isle  of  the  Atlantic  continue  a  land  of  wretchedness  and 
rapine  than 

'*  Sheath  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument" 

against  England,  or  lose  by  fearless  honesty,  the  suffrage  of  a  set^ 
tier  whom  Irish  turbulence  and  want  have  driven  for  refuge  to  onr 
shores. 

Howbeit,  we  need  not  wax  wroth.  We  are  going  to  paint  «Z 
prof  a;  and  hence  we  must  vail  *'the  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy 
rolling,"  and  keep  the  right  hand  steady.  Suppose  you  are  now 
plowing  St.  George's  Channel, 

'*  By  wind  or  steam, 
Tit  all  the  same." 

You  have  come  perhaps  from  the  south  and,  coasting  along  Lein- 
ster,  you  are  charmed  with  the  luxuriant  plains  that  skirt  the  sea, 
and  the  bizarre  and  beauteous  outline  of  the  high  hills  that  fill 
the  background.  Those  are  the  Wicklow  mountains  amid  which, 
with  friends  lovely  and  beloved,  we  have  spent  happy  days;  and, 
issuing  from  our  highland  home,  hare  pic-nicked  in  the  Glen  of 
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the  Downs  or  on  the  clear  bosom  of  Lugg^Iaw,  listened  to  the 
thunder  as  it  rolled  above  the  seven  churches  of  Glendalough,  and 
gazed  on  the  lightning  as  it  gleamed  upon  the  dark  waters 

''  or  that  lake  whose  gloomy  shore 
Sky- lark  never  warbles  o'er,'/  - 

and  bid  good  morrow  to  the  frieze-coated  farmer  by  his  cabin 
door,  or  lunched  on  apples,  new  bread,  and  aqua  fofttis,  in  the 
house  of  some  hospitable  priest,  over  whose  mantelpiece  hung  a 
print  of  Father  Mathew,  and  on  whose  desk  lay  sometimes  a  cor- 
net  d  pistoTij  and  sometimes  a  volume  of  Peter  Deia.  Now  you 
are  drawing  near,  to  old  Dunleary— renamed  Kingstown— ^because 
George  IV.,  the  hoary  voluptuary,  landed  there,  when 

"So  anxious  Erin  was  to  hail  her  kin^, 

And  to  the  royal  guest  due  honor  bring, 

Both  town  and  country  did  turn  out  to  greet  him, 

Yea,  even  the  very  bogs  did  move  to  meet  him."^ 

Do  you  see  that  hill  on  your  left  with  a  dumpy  obelisk  deforming 
its  summit  ?  Of  course  you  do,  and  have  been  asking  its  name. 
That  is  Killiney;  and  we  advise  you  to  make  your  first  excursion 
to  the  obelisk  aforesaid.  What  a  magnificent  prospect !  Unsur^ 
passed  in  the  world.  It  is  a  glowing'  summer  day.  The  Sacred 
Isle  is  gloriously  arrayed  in  its  emerald  robe.  Far  below — ^but  not 
too  far  for  beauty — swells  the  glittering  sea,  and  you  fancy  yon 
hear  its  murmuring  music,  as  the  child  does 

« within 

The  convdlntions  of  a  smooth  lipped  shell.'' 

There  is  the  /sXao'fi.a  v'ovrou — as  JEschylus  somewhere  calls  it— 
the  laughter  of  Ocean ;  ancient,  but  ever  fresh  and  fair ;  an  em* 
blem  of  immortality ;  his  so  divine  and 


If 


— —  crisped  smiles. 
Luxuriant  heavings  and  sweet  whisperings, 
That  little  is  the  wonder  Love's  own  Queen 
From  him  of  old  was  fabled  to  have  sprung  V* 

On  one  hand  winds  a  smooth^beached  bay  as  far  as  Bray's  bold 
headland,  which  terminates  a  gorgeous  amphitheatre  of  hiil8» 
backed  and  surmounted  by  the  Wicklow  peaks;  on  the  other 
stretches  the  bay  of  Dublin,  with  the  majestic  city  rising  from  its 
margin,  and  united  to  your  very  standing  place  by  innumerable 
villas,  which  raise  their  white  walls  and  classic  porticoes  amid  a 
profusion  of  foliage  that  Eden  might  have  envied,  and  which,  had 
Homer  **  had  his  eyes"  and  looked  on,  would  have  confirmed  his 
opinion  that  here  was  indeed  the  Island  of  the  Blest — "  Hesperian 
fables  true."     Or  suppose  you  have  been  visiting 

''  Caledoniai  stern  and  wild," 

*  Fiiet^the  bogs  shifted  their  beds  in  that aaspicions  year!  which  far^ 
aished  the  subject  of  the  epigram. 
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and,  having  embarked  at  Glasgow — that  city  of  looms  and  cotton 
lords — and  are  now  approaching  Ireland  from  the  north.  There — 
is  the  coast  of  Ulster;  that  province  which  Irishmen  like  better  to 
hear  commended  in  the  abstract  than  recommended  to  them 
as  an  example ;  these  ^re  the  mountains  of  Mourne,  and  there  is 
Dundrum  bay,  in  which  the  huge  Great  Britain  lies ;  qiiod  omen 
acertat  Deus — a  sheer  hulk.  But  we  must  *'go  a-head."  Here 
you  pass  Lambay  and  Ireland's  Eye ;  small,  lofty,  rocky  isles,  yet 
clothed  in  brightest  greens-even  brighter  than  the  flood  which 
laves  their  feet.  And  now  you  double  the  hill  of  Howth,  that 
stands  like  a  gigantic  sentinel,  with  a  white  light-house  on  its 
shoulder  to  guard  the  city  of  the  Black  Pool.*  There — round  you 
glide,  and  lo !  *'  what  a  glorious  sight,"  as  Burns  sings  to  his  oat- 
meal haggis.  There — dwellings  cluster  on  the  slopes,  among 
ancestral  trees ;  there — lies  the  shore  of  Clontarf,  memorable  for 
Brian  Boru's  defeat  of  the  Dunes,  and  more  memorable  still  as  the 
acene  of  the  last  monster  meeting  of  repealers,  when  no  speech 
was  made,  and  the  vaunt  of  repelling  armed  force  was  proved  to 
be  all  blarney.  There — farther  on,  is  the  gay  metropolis ;  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world :  here  is  the  huge  quay,  projected  miles 
into  the  deep,  and  built  by  government  to  encourage  trade;  and 
yonder  away  is  Kingstown  harbor — a  little  sea,  enclosed  with 
hewn  granite,  at  an  expense  to  government  also,  of  about  five 
millions  of  dollars;  and  behind  the  whole  towers  a  noble  moun- 
tain crescent,  extending  from  Howth  on  the  north  to  Killiney  on 
the  south.     It  is  indeed  a  lovely  land, 

''  Where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." 

Bat  you  are  now  stepping  ashore  at  the  North  WaH.  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  you  when  you  get  within  hearing  is  the  rich 
brogue  of  the  natives — it  is  like  music  to  our  ear — as  they  scram- 
ble for  your  baggage,  and  politely  oflTer  you  the  use  of  their  hack- 
ney jaunting  carp.  You  wonder  at  the  impudence  of  a  Jehu — with 
the  fragment  of  a  hat  on  his  poll,  a  tattered  coat  on  his  back,  and 
perched  on  the  driving  box  of  a  vehicle  which  must,  no  doubt,  be 
constructed  of  timber  and  iron,  but  looks  as  if  made  of  mud  and 
old  pantaloons  made  down  into  cushions — asking  you  if  you  want 
"  a  car,  sir."  Are  there  really  none  more  respectable  ?  Yes, 
there  are  a  few-^up  town. 

"  Moant  and  make  ready,  then.'' 

Jog,  jog — ^jolt,  jolt — hold  fa.^t  else  you'll  be  pitched  off  the  side- 
long seat. 

"  Surgit  amari  aliquid — ^the  toll  f* 

you  have  not  landed  far  enouirh  up  to  escape  it.  AH  right!  On 
you  drive  past  the  magnificent  Custom  House  on  one  side  the 
river,  and  Conciliation  Hall  with  the  Corn  Exchange  on  the  other. 

*  Dabh-Liaa. 
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Now,  round  the  corner  into  Sackville-street — smooth  as  a  bowling 
green,  and  wider  by  a  half  than  the  walls  of  Babylon — and  alight 
at  the  Imperial,  or  Gresham's,  or  if  you  are  very  flush  of  dollars, 
over  the  way  at  the  Aristocratic  Bilton.  All  three  are  first  rate 
hotels;  none  better  in  the  empire.  Now,  at  length,  you  are 
housed.  Order  supper;  beware  of  the  poteen;  it  biteth  like  a 
serpent,  and  stingeth  as  an  adder ;  take  a  warm  bath ;  eat ;  go  to 
bed ;  and  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  Boots  will  call  you  if 
you  are  sleepy-headed.  After  breakfast  you  may  read  the  news- 
paper— Saunders',  of  course,  who  takes  no  side— or  you  may  sally 
forth  to  view  the  city;  for  you  cannot  be  received  as  a  morning 
visiter  earlier  than  2  P.  M.  Observe  how  well  bred  are  the  very 
humblest  of  the  populace.  The  Irishman,  like  the  Indian,  is  a 
gentleman  born.  He  is  characterized  by  a  native  politeness  and 
self-possession.  He  is  not  awkward  like  the  Scottish. peasant,  nor 
saucy  like  the  English  Mechanics'  Institute  savant^  nor  remarka- 
bly independent  like  the  free  citizen  of  America.  He  is  a  French- 
man without  frippery  or  c^rimace;  for  his  old  things  are  not 
vamped  up,  and  he  honestly  means  to  be  obliging.  This  is  his 
manner,  both  in  town  and  country.  He  possesses  at  once  the 
unembarrassed  front  of  our  own  aborigines  and  the  well  drilled 
civility  of  a  feudal  clansman.  See  how  he  steps  aside  to  let  yoa 
pass ;  and  hear  how  he  begs  vour  honor's  pardon  if  he  happens  to 
jostle  you.  He  wont  stand,  like  a  sulky  bullock,  in  your  path,  as 
if  he  wished  to  let  you  know  that  the  footway  is  his  as  well  as 
yours ;  neither  will  he  poke  his  burden  into  your  face,  nor  gall 
your  kibe  with  his  wheel-barrow  if  you  don't  look  out.  No ;  he  is 
a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him ;  and  would  be  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  alive  if  he  were  a  little  less  pugnacious,  and  had  no  deal- 
ings with  schemers  who  impose  upon  his  good  nature,  and  teach 
him  for  their  own  vile  purposes  to  quarrel  with  his  best  friends. 
As  a  great  divine  once  said  of  a  brother  professor,  he  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  natural  man ;  and  his  race  is  only  not  the  finest 
peasantry  in  Europe,  because  it  is  enslaved  by  tyrants  whom  he  is 
too  affectionate  to  suspect,  or  too  completely  duped  to  find  out  and 
fling,  in  indignation,  away  from  him.  Yes;  as  we  know  that  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  poor  are  the  worthless  among  themselves; 
those  mendicant  scoundrels  who  forge  tales  of  woe,  and  cry  con- 
tinually, with  the  horseleech,  give,  give,  and  hold  festival  over 
their  spoils  in  the  security  of  their  habitations,  and  thus  create  an 
evil  report  against  the  poor ;  so  we  know,  likewise,  that  the  worst 
enemies  of  Ireland — her  deadliest  and  most  dastardly  foes — are 
they  of  her  own  household,  who  find  in  her  misery  only  the  fuel  of 
agitation  and  perpetuate  it  for  the  same  end  ;  who  stir  up  her  fiery 
spirit  to  embarrass  her  well  wishers ;  who  pamper  her  appetite  for 
blood  by  prating  about  the  wild  justice  of  revenge ;  and  gratify 
their  lust  of  power  and  their  love  of  money  by  the  fraudulent  pil- 
lage and  foul  deception  of  a  generous  but  impetuous  people,  that. 
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with  proper  light  and  guidance,  might,  from  henceforth,  rise  to 
the  loftiest  eminence  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 

But  suppose  you  now  make  j'our  calls  and  deliver  your  lettera 
of  introduction.*  You  will  find  that  Irish  gentlemen  produce 
upon  you  a  first  impression  in  the  highest  degree  favorable.  They 
are  free,  facetious,  well-bred  and  warm  hearted.  They  will  al- 
most take  you  in  their  arms ;  and  a  few  introductions  will  soon 
bring  you  acquainted  with  half  the  good  society  of  the  city;  for 
to  oEieet  you,  and  be  pleased  with  you  at  a  friend's  house  is  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  any  one's  inviting  you  to  his.  The  Irish  ladies  are, 
to  our  mind,  charming.  Frank  without  forwardness,  witty  with- 
out spleen,  kind  without  coquetry,  generally  devoid  of  affectation, 
and  without  a  sbi&dow  of  azure^hose^ism^  beautiful  exceedingly  m 
face,  but  especially  in  figure ;  an  Irish  lady,  whether  married  or 
maiden,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  companions.  And  then 
ahe  has  no  lack-a-daisical  airs;  her  sentiment  is  joyons  rather 
Chan  mournful ;  and  though  her  eyes  will  be  suffused  at  the  story 
of  distress,  or  glisten  at  the  rehearsal  of  noble  acts,  they  are 
feady  to  sparkle  the  next  moment  with  fun,  and  overflow  with  ex- 
cess of  merriment  as  the  laugh  of  her  light  heart  regales  you  with 
its  liquid  melody.  Moore  had  evidently  a  countrywoman  in  view 
when  he  penned  his  exquisite  descrption  of  Nourmahal. 

**  There's  a  beauty  forever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summer  day's  light. 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tendcri 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  iu  sameness  of  splendor. 
This  VMU  not  the  beauty— 0 !  nothing  like  this, 
That  10  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss! 
But  the  loveliness  ever  in  motion  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft,  shadowy  days, 
Now  here  and  n<iw  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lip  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the  eyes; 
Now  melting  in  mist,  and  now  breaking  in  gleams 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  bath  of  heaven  in  his  dreams. 
When  pensive,  it  seemed  as  if  that  very  grace- 
That  charm,  of  all  others,  was  born  wiih  her  face! 
And  when  angry — for  even  in  tranquillest  climes 
Liaht  breezes  will  ruffle  the  blossoms  sometimes— 
The  short  passing  anger  but  seemed  to  awaken 
New  beamy,  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest  when  shaken. 
If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye. 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  revealjngt- 
From  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her  feelings. 
Then  her  mirth— O!  'iwas  sportive  as  ever  took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild  bird  in  spring; 
Illumed  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  a>  Peris  just  loosed  from  their  cages; 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  an>  control 
Save  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul. 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover, 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  for  she  brichtened  all  over; 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun! 

*  The  best  way  is  to  send  them  with  your  card,  and  the  receivers  will  first 
can  apon  you. 
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Bravo !  Tom ;  we  were  wont  to  take  Aungier  street  in  prefereoAe 
to  Harcourt  and  Stephen's  Green  as  our  thoroughfare,  hecause 
thou  wast  bom  there,  albeit  we  knew  a  lady  in  the  Green  who 
would  have  answered  thy  delicious  portraiture.  Never  mind* 
The  society  of  Dublin  is,  to  employ  a  home-majde  expression,  first 
^ate.  You  have  professors  and  fellows  of  Trinity,  judges,  barria* 
ters  and  accomplished  clergymen,  intelligent  merchants,  officers  of 
the  garrison,  men  of  letters,  philosophic  physicians,  country  gen* 
tlemen,  and,  '*  unto  all,"  the  ladies.  You  have  wit,  and  poetry, 
and  snatches  of  eloquence,  and  a  bright  particular  playfulness,  and 
every  element  of  choice  conversation ;  and  over  the  whole  is  shed 
a  fine,  glad  radiance  of  heartiness  and  good  fellowship.  Even 
French  society,  brilliant  though  it  be,  is  not  so  pleasant  to  us  as 
Irish;  because  it  is  more  formal,  and  manifests  more  anxiety  for 
display.  And  then,  Hibernian  humor  is  unique ;  as  much  so  as 
the  drollery  of  a  New  Englander.  Society  in  Scotland  is  too 
metaphysical,  and  Scottish  conversation  comes  too  near  discussion 
and  debate.  In  England  they  manage  matters  better,  althougli 
Walter  Scott  thought  otherwise,  and  his  son-in-law  refuted  him. 
Need  we  say  that  by  English  gentlemen,  we  do  not  mean  the  bag 
and  Brummagem'button  men  who  travel  here  and  elsewhere  with 
their  vulgarities,  and  lead  the  thoughtless  to  believe  that  John 
Bull  is  verily  such  a  brute  as  his  nickname  seems  to  indicate? 

And  if  you  are  charmed  with  the  society  of  lerne's  capital,  you 
will  perhaps  be  still  more  delighted  with  the  hospitality  of  an 
Irish  country  mansion.  We  have  one  now  in  our  mmd's  eye,  Ho- 
ratio. The  old  squire,  a  man  of  ancient  name,  lived  in  patriarchal 
style  with  the  old  lady  —  blessings  on  her  locks  of  grey  and  heart  of 
green — and  with  his  son  and  his  son's  wife,  and  his  son*s  sons  and 
his  son's  daughters.  It  was  quite  an  ark»  was  the  bouse  that  Jack 
built.  Old  Jack  was  a  repealer.  He  could  tell  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  Union,  of  the  Volunteers  and  the  Red-Book  and  the  Black- 
Book,*  and  of  all  the  stirring  incidents  of  these  troublous  times. 
He  kept  a  copy  of  the  penal  laws,  and  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's 
History  (Paris  edition),  just  to  remind  him  of  Saxon  oppression, 
notwithstanding  he  bore  her  majesty's  commission  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  never  sued  or  distrained  for  rent  if  a  tenant  could 
not  or  would  not  pay.  Pat  might  have  ate  his  pig  to  his  potatoes 
if  he  had  pleased,  instead  of  selling  it  for  him ;  and  so  he  was  a 
good  landlord  of  course.  Was  he  a  catholic,  do  you  inquire? 
No ;  if  anything  in  the  way  of  religion,  he  was  a  unitarian,  or  a 
universalist.  His  French  predilections  had  done  him  little  good  in 
that  respect.  But  he  was  almost  Quixotically  benevolent,  and 
polite  even  to  the  last  degree  of  old  fashioned  politeness.  He  was 
at  the  service  of  his  guests  iniirely ;  and  priest  and  parson  were 
equally  welcome  at  his  board.  The  peasantry  around  would  have 
fought  for  him,  or  lien  in  deadly  wait  for  his  enemy  if  be  had  had 
the  heart  tq  bid  them.     We  felt  while  staying  with  him  as  if  we 

*  There  were  lists  of  the  trae  men  sad  the  turncoats  in  the  afiair  of  tht 
anion  with  England. 
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were  under  the  roof-tree  of  a  chieftain.  And  so  we  were.  A  lit- 
tle incident  will  show  the  fidelity  wherewith  he  wan  serred.  We 
were  driving  out  one  day  with  some  feilow-visiters,  and  had  heen 
in  several  directions,  and  to  considerable  distances.  We  returned 
after  night-fall  in  the  month  of  July,  and  found  that  we  had 
dropped,  some  where  in  our  lengthened  excursion,  a  gold-headed 
cane,  which,  as  being  the  gift  of  a  friend,  we  valued.  His  quick 
and  thorough-bred  eye  perceived  our  concern.  '*Eeep  yourself 
easy,"  he  said ;  '^  you  shall  have  your  cane  to-mortow  morning 
before  breakfast,  if  it  be  above  ground."  He  sent  messages  to  the 
neighboring  cabins,  and  a  sturdy  peasant  had  issued  from  each  by 
break  of  day  to  search  the  roads  for  our  walking  stick,  which  was 
delivered  into  our  hands  at  the  time  specified.  Nevertheless  we 
are  convinced  that  if  he  had  bid  them  break  our  head  with  it,  and 
been  really  in  earnest,  they  would  have  obeyed  him  with  equal 
pleasure  and  promptitude. 

'<  Hoc  volo,  sic  jabeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas." 

But  Jack's  no  more,  and  so  no  more  of  Jack.    His  son  is  as  worthy 
as  himself,  and  sounder  in  the  faith. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  what  fault  have  we  to  find  y\  ith  Irish 
character,  since  Irish  gentlemen,  both  in  town  and  country  are 
generally  so  estimable  ?  My  good  sir,  they  are  not  perfect.  Are 
you  ?  Then  shut  your  mouth,  and  open  your  ears,  and  remember 
that  we  are  at  present  speaking  about  Irish  gentlemen,  of  whom 
the  vast  majority  are  not  repealers,  but  enlightened  lovers  of  their 
country  and  earnest  suppliants  for  her  peace.  We  are  free  to  aver 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Irelana  dread  the  power  of  priests 
and  demagogues,  as  mucli  as  any  men  on  earth.  How  many  of 
them,  "  bating  the  tail"  are  members  of  the  repeal  association  ? 
Like  the  Highland  chiefs  of  the  sister  country,  as  portrayed  by 
Scott,  they  are  fully  up  to  the  refinement  of  the  age,  because  they 
are  liberally  educated,  and  have  mingled  with  the  world.  There 
is  an  immensely  wider  distance  between  them  and  their  inferiors, 
than  between  a  British  gentleman  and  his.  A  middle  class  can- 
not be  said  to  exist  in  Ireland ;  and  the  great  interval  between  the 
civilized  and  semi-barbarous  portion  of  the  community,  is  one  main 
source  of  her  insecurity  and  turbulence.  The  lower  orders  subject 
their  own  will  and  judgment,  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  their  su- 
periors. It  happens,  however,  very  unfortunately,  that  their  most 
immediate  and  influential  superiors,  are  of  an  origin  which  carries 
not  power  discreetly,  and  of  a  caste  which,  for  many  reasons,  is 
hostile  to  England,  and  which  the  higher  laymen  of  the  land  either 
hold  in  fear  and  treat  with  condescension,  or  court  for  selfish  or 
mistaken  purposes.  Irish  society,  as  a  whole,  is  sadly  out  of  joint. 
It  resembles  Milton's  allegorical  portress  of  the  nether  world,  fair 
above,  degraded  below,  and  infested  in  its  midst  with  a  set  of 
cieatnres,  who  kennel  in  her  womb,  and  prey  upon  her  vitals. 
Tet,  even  Irish  gentlemen,  according  to  our  hint,  are  not  perfect. 
Tliev  are  Hibernian  still.    You  cannot  mistake  them.     Sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds  argues  that  all  peculiarity  is  deformity.     Perfect  beauty  is 
a  generalization.     Now  the  Irish  people,  gentle  as  well  as  plebeian, 
have  their  peculiarifies^  and  these  common  to  both.     Let  us  first  talk 
to  the  gentry,  and  bid  them  good  bye.    It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
that  we  grant  them  con  amore^  many  of  the  excellencies,  which  the 
nation  claims-*-gaiety,  good-humor,  generosity,  hospitality,  frank- 
ness, sprightly  courage,  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  of  wit, 
warmth  of  heart,  accomplished  politeness,  chivalrous  devotion  to 
woman,  fluency  and  eloquence  of  speech  favored  by  easy  self- 
possession,  and  the  feeling  of  poetry  rather  of  the  tender,  voluptu- 
ous, and  ludicrous  kinds,  than  of  the  reflective  and  sublime.     But 
these  bright  qualities  have  their  shadows  and   their  contrasts. 
Yes!  we  are  actually  going  to  play  the  censor;  and  therefore, 
0  !  ye  incapables,  mill-horse  hacks,  watch  dogs,  tag  rag  and  bob- 
tail, prepare  I     Ye  are  as  despotic,  we  know,  as  good  Queen  Bess, 
who  would  have  her  portrait  painted  without  a  shade.     Yet  we 
cannot  gratify  you,   any  more  than  the  artist  could  Elizabeth  of 
England.     We  give  you  a  veritable,  life-like  picture,  both  in  form 
and  color;  neither  a  staring  daub  of  pure  red  and  white,  nor  a 
livid  and  misty  daguerreotype,  but  a  bold,  genuine  Van  Dyck. 
There  now;  we  have  said  something  handsome  of  ourselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland.    Revenom  d  no*  moutons. 
These  gentlemen  are  warm  hearted,  but  they  are  over  hot  and 
over  hasty,  both  in  their  likings  and  dislikings.     Their  forward- 
ness of  affection  bespeaks  inconstancy.     They  are  ardent  admirers, 
and  respectful  lovers  of  woman,  but  rather  of  the  sex  than  of  one 
bright,  particular  lode  star ;  and  Hibernian  want  of  the  needful 
acting  upon  cool  assurance,  often  supplies  the  tale-writer  with  di- 
verting specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  wealthy  widows  and 
plain-looking  heiresses  are  wooed  and  won  for  a  *'  matter  o*  mo* 
ney."    Irish  gentlemen  are  gay,  good-humored  and  hospitable, 
but  by  no  means  exempt  from  giddiness,  improvidence,  love  of 
show,  and  inaptitude  for  business.     Their  improvidence,  indeed, 
is  proverbial,  and  they  will  be  as  merry  with  their  friends,  when 
they  know  not  how  they  shall  obtain  a  supply  for  the  morrow,  as 
when  their  com  and  wine  abound.     They  are  generous,  frank  and 
outspoken,  but  flighty  and  frolicsome ;  of  great  apparent  candor, 
but  yet  frequently  secret,   and  intriguing,  and  not  averse  to  a 
snug  and  gainful  job ;  not  overburdened  with  shame-faced ness,  and 
perhaps,  often  not  conscious  of  questionable  conduct,  when  other 
men  would  shrink  back  for  fear  of  unworthy  imputations.     Their 
jobbing  disposition  may  have  been  cherished  by  their  embarrass- 
ments and  by  the  pettiness  of  provincial  politics.     No  class  of  men 
speak,  and,  we  believe,  feel  more  indignantly  concerning  abuses, 
or  expose  with  more  fervor  the  double-dealing  and  unrighteous 
manouvreing  of  their  opponents;   yet  no  men  are  more  ready, 
through  headlong  zeal  and  partizanship,  to  promote  and  carry  their 
own  ends  by  any  means  in  their  power.    Their  eagerness  in  any 
pursuit  while  it  is  new  has  not  seldom  exposed  them  to  ridicule ; 
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for  they  are  sanguine  and  magnificent  in  project,  but  usually  lame 
and  defective  in  execution ;  and  the  very  overflowing  of  their  kind- 
ness frequently  leads  to  disappointment,  because  while  promising 
largely  from  natural  civility,  they  perform  badly,  as  the  generous 
impulse  passes  speedily  away ;  they  think  no  more  about  it.  Their 
courage  cannot  be  doubted;  but  it  is  of  the  hair-brained  and  fire- 
eating  sort.  Quick  in  their  resentment,  impetuous  in  temper, 
and  reckless  of  life  and  limb,  they  fight  on  the  slightest  provocation ; 
nay,  they  will  sometimes  fight  first,  and  discuss  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel afterwards,  as  in  what  Sir  Walter  8cott  calls  "Jedburgh  jus- 
tice/' the  accused  is  hanged  before  he  is  tried.  Between  the 
French  and  Irish,  there  is  considerable  resemblance.  Patrick  fs 
not  finical,  like  Monsieur.  An  Irishman  has  too  much  fun  and 
naturalness  ever  to  be  a  dandy.  A  Frenchman  scarcely  knows 
what  fun  is.  Even  Moli^re  is  not  funny,  he  is  only  witt}'.  Yet 
there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  two  nations.  Over 
both  is  diffused  a  common  mentul  and  moral  hue,  which  may  be 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  more  especially 
to  Celtic  development  in  a  fertile  region,  and  under  a  genial 
clime.  For  example,  O'ConnelPs  eloquence  is  as  much  admired 
in  France  as  at  home.  Irish  gentlemen  are  not  generally  Celts, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  is  Protestant ;  but  by 
living  amongst  a  Celtic  race,  and  a  Catholic  people,  they  have  ac- 
quired many  of  their  peculiarities,  both  in  the  way  of  excellence 
and  defect. 

A  clerical  friend  mentioned  to  us  the  other  day  that  somebody 
once  asked  a  Scotch  professor  of  mathematics,  who,  like  a  sensible 
man,  condemned  duelling,  what  he  would  do  if  any  one  called 
him  a  liar.  The  professor  replied,  *'  I  would  tell  him  to  prove  it." 
Now  we  may  be  required  to  prove  the  foregoing  allegations. 
Doubtless  the  testimony  of  a  fair  witness  ought  to  be  enough  in 
such  a  question  ;  and  we  strongly  desire  to  speak  with  impartiali- 
ty. Who  disputes  the  testimony  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  con- 
cerning ancient  Germany  and  Gauf  and  Britain  ?  Their  statements 
are  relied  upon,  without  other  adminical  than  their  own  veracity. 
Bat  we  are  neither  Divus  Julius,  summus  auctorum,  nor  Agricola*s 
son-in-law  —  the  more's  the  pity -^  and  so  we  must  demonstrate 
we  suppose.  And  what  kind  of  demonstration  can  we  give  ?  We 
can  point  you  to  history,  and  to  stories  thereon  founded — to  Edge- 
worth  and  Banim,  and  Lever,  and  Lover,  and  Carleton,  and  Hall, 
and  Maxwell,  and  Barrington — read  Sir  Jonah's  reminiscences,  and 
remember  he  is  Anti-British,  although  of  Norman  family — read 
Carleton 's  "  Traits  and  Stories,"  read  the  national  ballads — those 
mirrors  of  national  character,  read  them  if  you  want  amusement,  such 
as  no  other  works  contain,  but  above  all  study  them  as  philosophers ; 
pick  the  moral  out  from  the  mirth,  and  see  how  it  bears  upon 
Irish  restlessness,  misery  and  misrule.  We  could  add  to  these 
proofs  illustrative  facts  which  have  come  under  our  own  observa- 
tion.   We  could  tell  of  bribes  expected  and  demanded  by  public 
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officers  from  contractors  as  a  thing  of  course ;  we  could  tell  of 
commissioners  pocketing  pay  and  laughing  at  duty;  we  could  tell 
of  road  bills  passed,  not  for  improvement,  but  because  their  pro* 
motors  were  in  possession  of  a  convenient  quarry  or  gravel  pit ; 
we  could  tell  even  of  pious  elders  and  deacons,  securing  or  pre- 
venting the  appointment  of  ministers,  by  all  the  mean  and  wicked 
trickery  of  electioneering  pettifoggers ;  we  could  tell  of  churches 
vamping  up  spurious  accounts  of  prosperity  and  good  prospects  in 
order  to  cheat  the  government,  and  appropriate  the  royal  bounty ; 
and  of  presbyteries  indorsing  the  lie ;  we  could  tell  of  large  joint 
stock  companies  puffed  into  existence,  and  then  so  recklessly  and 
rapaciously  mismanaged,  that  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  men,  gathering  up  their  available  funds, 
fled  from  ruin  into  distant  lands ;  we  could  tell  of  situations  ofiered 
for  open  competition,  while  they  were  already  pledged  away ;  we 
could  tell  of  railways  prospectussed  and  surveyed,  and  subscribed 
for,  and  passed  through  parliament,  but  never  finished,  sometimes 
hardly  begun,  because  the  first  call  for  cash  from  native  sharehold- 
ers demonstrated  that  it  was  not  forthcoming ;  we  could  tell  how 
Englislimen  will  not  embark  their  capital  in  these  Irish  adventures, 
because  they  can  place  no  confidence  in  the  direction  of  them ;  we 
could  tell  how  in  the  election  of  representatives,  the  bribe,  the 
bludgeon,  and  the  bottle  are  systematically  plied,  how  the  sacred 
lawn  is  dabbled  with  political  defilement,  and  a  priest-ridden  pea- 
santry are  hounded  on  to  violence,  though  it  is  known  and  antici- 
pated that  their  limbs  may  be  mangled  and  their  lives  sacrificed 
by  the  musket  balls  of  martial  Taw,  which  has  been  evoked  to 
suppress  it;  we  could  venture  to  affirm,  by  sure  and  certain  infer- 
ence, that  the  conduct  of  the  500,000  laborers,  to  which,  in  our 
former  article,  we  referred,  and  the  immense  sums  of  government 
money,  which  in  some  shires  have  not  been  accounted  for,  are  in 
no  small  degree  attributable  to  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of  su- 
perintendents ;  all  this  we  could  tell  of  and  more ;  and  we  could 
shew  that  it  is  a  prevalent,  a  charactertstic,  not  an  exceptional 
state  of  alTairs.  The  very  union  with  England,  which  has  been 
held  up  by  repealers  as  a  grievance  so  intolerable,  affords  a 
confirmation  of  more  than  one  of  these  remarks.  Pensions  and 
posts,  and  peerages,  where  shamefully  held  out  by  British  states- 
men, who  knew  the  parties  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  who  might 
excuse  themselves  by  reflecting  that,  while  most  of  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  might  thus  have  purchased  a  kingdom,  only  one  country 
pretending  to  civilization  would  so  have  sold  itself.  Now  do  such 
proceedings  appear  strange  to  Americans,  or  are  they  nothing  new  ? 
If  strange,  then  must  they  manifestly  demonstrate  that  Irish  socie- 
ty, even  of  the  higher  order,  is  replete  with  the  elements  of  dan- 
ger. If  on  the  other  hand  they  seem  nothing  new,  then  do  we 
call  upon  our  countrymen  to  beware  in  time,  and  to  rest  assured 
that  it  is  only  because  they  hold  a  far  wider  territory  than  Ireland, 
and  still  enjoy  the  vigor  of  a  young  and  wealthy  people,  that  they 
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are  not  **  dreeing  the  wierd"  of  dishonest  speculation,  and  of  proud 
and  profligate  partizanship. 

With  respect  to  the  Celtic  population  of  Ireland,  who,  especially 
in  the  south  and  west,  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry, 
we  have  already  said  that  all  the  anomalies  and  contradictions  m 
their  character,  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  live  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  the  freest  government 
in  the  world  except  our  own,  while  they  are  yet  only  half  civilized. 
Had  we  no  other  proofs  of  their  semi*barbarism,  we  should  deem 
it  eminently  probable,  iti  consequence  of  the  singular  precision 
with  which  this  key,  even  as  a  hypothesis,  answers  all  those  wards, 
and  opens  all  those  intricacies  which  Irish  patriots  themselves  can- 
not or  will  not  put  us  up  to,  although  they  continually  acknowledge 
their  existence.  But  such  other  proofs  are  neither  far  to  seek  nor 
hard  to  find.  They  aire  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the  peculiari* 
ties  of  Celtic  blood,  though  that  has  something  to  do  with  them, 
as  in  the  history  of  Ireland's  invasion,  and  Ireland's  oppression, 
and  Ireland's  administration  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
pre.^nt  century,  and  in  the  utter  incompatibility  of  Boman  Ca* 
tholicism  with  civil  liberty,  and  self-relying  improvement. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  our  limits  do  not  at  present  permit 
us  to  enter,  as  we  intended,  on  the  history  of  Ireland.  In  our 
next  we  propose  to  compare  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor^ 
mans  with  the  so*callcd  conquest  of  the  sister  country  by  Henry 
11.  The  results  of  the  former  have  been  peace,  plenty  and  great* 
ness ;  those  of  the  latter  have  been  turbulence,  poverty  and  shame. 
But  as  we  have  hazarded  certain  charges  against  the  Irish  Celtic 
and  catholic  population,  we  cannot  dismiss  thb  article  without  de* 
livering  our  opinion  somewhat  more  fully  on  their  character. 

We  freely  and  with  pleasure  accord  to  them  the  excellencies 
which  we  admitted  to  belong  to  the  upper  classes  of  their  country* 
men.  King  David  of  Israel  ranks,  in  power  and  sublimity,  the 
commotions  of  the  sea  with  the  tumults  of  the  people.  The  com- 
bination of  two  elements  so  grand  is  magnificent,  and  bespeaks 
the  true  poet.  Now  the  Irish  peasantry  are  like  the  ocean.  In 
all  the  "  balmier  hours"  of  the  great  deep,  when  its  bosom  heaves 
in  the  sunshine,  and  its  *'  moist  lipa"  murmur  placidly  on  the 
shore ;  when  we  behold  it 

"  Soothing  the  home-bound  navy's  peaceful  way, 
And  rocking  even  the  fisher's  little  bark 
As  gently  as  a  mother  rocks  her  child;'' 

then  do  we  love  it,  and  could  repose,  like  the  wild  bird,  on  its 
breast.  But  how  treacherous  is  the  sea !  How  obedient  to  every 
breeze,  whether  favorable  or  adverse ;  how  liable  to  storm ;  how 
passively  subject  to  its  turbulent  arbiter,  the  wind ;  how  terrible, 
how  uncontrollable  in  its  fury ;  how  **remorseless"  the  *'dash**  of  its 
angry  billows ;  how  fatal  the  swell  and  the  sweep  of  its  flood.  The 
voice  of  the  tempest  bids  it  awake  and  roar,  and  in  vain  do  you 

11 
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say  to  it,  "  peace,  be  Rtill."  Then  do  you  fear  it  and  quake  ex- 
ceedingly ;  then  do  you  fully  understand  the  poet  when  he  almost 
denounces  the  presumption  of  the  man  who  commits  his  vessel, 
tfud  pelago,  to  the  scowling  deep ;  and  you  appreciate  the  daring 
comparison  of  the  devil's  brow  to  the  sea  when  tempest-tost.  It 
is  even  so  with  the  unstable  peasantry  of  the  Emerald  isle.  When 
they  are  quiet  you  cannot  but  love  them,  and  sport  with  them, 
and  feel  that  you  are  almost  one  of  themselves.  They  seem  to 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the  glow  of  a  joyous  sun* 
shine.  But  you  cannot  trust  them.  The  breath  of  the  dema- 
gogues and  priests  who  rule  them  at  will,  can  bring  the  blackness 
of  darkness  over  the  scene,  and  stir  them  quickly  into  rage  and 
the  wild  revelry  of  tumult.  On  they  roll,  and  foam,  and  dash, 
and  howl,  like  Ocean  in  his  wrath ;  and  while  the  wreck  is  all 
their  own  deed,  it  is  all  confined  to  their  own  domain. 

The  excellent  qualities  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  accompanied 
by  vindictiveness,  disregard  of  life  and  limb,  addictedness  to  plot- 
ting and  conspiracy,  gregariousness,  credulity,  superstition,  hair- 
brained  wildness,  indolence,  incapacity  of  lengthened  enterprise, 
improvidence,  overreaching,  fondness  of  show,  and  carelessness  of 
comfort.  ♦ 

We  perceived  from  the  latest  European  intelligence  that  though 
disease  is  fast  disappearing,  and  harvest  affords  the  prospect  of 
plenty  in  Ireland,  outrage  and  blooJguiltiness  are  as  rife  and 
rampant  as  ever.  A  friend,  whose  impartiality  we  suspect, 
calls  this  an  anomaly.  So  he  explains  the  matter,  and  is  silent. 
O,  most  profound  and  satisfactory  explanation !  It  is  only  an 
anomaly,  grand-mamma;  only  an  anomaly!  Blessin^^  on  your 
ingenuity,  my  boy,  I  now  understand  it  perfectly.  Yet  we  are 
not  so  easily  contented  as  this  gentleman's  g^ndam.  It  is  no 
anomaly,  but  the  natural  consequence  and  the  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  truculent  excitability,  revenge,  rrcklessncss  of  precious 
life,  and  dark  confederacy.  True,  murders  are  committed  in 
England.  But  the  murderer  is  there  esteemed  a  common  enemy ; 
he  is  hunted  out  like  a  tiger  or  hyena  from  his  lurking  place ;  he 
is  seized  and  brought  to  judgment,  and  the  execution  of  the  law's 
dread  sentence  scarcely  restrains  the  shout  of  execration  which 
trembles  on  the  lips  of  an  indignant  people.  Or  if  the  proof 
breaks  down  and  the  miscreant  escapes  without  a  clear  vindica- 
tion, he  is  ever  after  avoided  as  a  monster. 

Even  the  eonnoo  damned  than  his  locielv 
And  look  upon  themselves  as  fiends  less  H>al ! 

But  in  Ireland  he  is  sheltered,  sympathized  with !  The  peasantiy 
are  either  his  accomplices,  or  they  dare  not  drag  the  wretch  to 
justice  because  his  confederates  are  numerous,  strong,  and  as  re* 
gardless  of  blood  as  himself.  They  are  gregarious;  they  flock 
and  herd  together,  (do  we  need  any  far-fetched  proof  of  that  id 
America  ?)  and  good  c^overnment  is  esteemed  the  frowning  adver- 
sary of  frec-bom  Irisnmen — an  adversary  whom  they  rejoice  in 
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outwitting,    and  trample  on  with  something  like  a  sense  of  merit. 

It  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  negroes  are  an  inferior  race 
and  that  if  they  were  emancipated,  their  laziness  would  issue  in 
starvation,  or  in  insurrection.  We  do  not  intend  to  pronounce  a 
decision  on  this  question.  But  even  without  going  to  Ireland  itself; 
for  evidence  of  Irish  indolence  and  want  of  enterprise,  we  might 
safely  appeal  to  the  energy  of  free  colored  people  among  ourselves 
and  their  capacity  for  '*  getting  along,'*  when  compared  with  the 
energy  and  the  resources  of  the  Irish  Celt.  Only  think  under 
what  antipathies,  and  restrictions,  and  disabilities  the  colored  man 
labors,  and  his  succeeding  at  all  is  a  wonder.  The  Celt,  however, 
has  a  white  skin,  and  neither  he  nor  his  father  was  ever  a  slave  ! 
Yes,  but  there  are  more  kinds  of  servitude  than  one ;  and  he  who 
implicitly  submits  for  life  to  the  direction  of  another,  in  the  most 
momentous  of  all  concerns,  acquires  a  habit  of  dependence  which 
follows  him  into  every  pursuit.  He  has  never  learned  self- 
reliance.  He  is  not  encouraged — he  is  not  suffered  to  exercise  it; 
and  therefore  although  he  will  work,  and  work  well,  as  a  servant, 
he  is  a  **  lazy  loon,"  when  at  any  time  he  becomes  his  own  mas- 
ter. This  is  a  characteristic  of  his  demi-savagery ;  and  so  like- 
wise are  those  irregular  bursts  of  wild  enterprize,  which  last  no 
longer  than  is  necessary  for  the  perpetration  of  a  murder  or  the 
assault  of  a  hostile  faction. 

But  we  will  not  farther  dwell  on  this  part  of  our  subject.  In 
one  word,  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ex- 
pose them  to  be  duped.  Their  susceptibility  of  hatred,  their  vin- 
dictiveness,  recklessness,  and  love  of  secret  combination  lead  them 
into  wild  and  often  cruel  undertakings,  while  their  gregariousness, 
their  clarmiskness,  provides  harborage  and  concealment.  Their 
want  of  prudence,  energy  and  self-reliance,  united  to  that  spirit  of 
covetousness  and  overreaching  which  usually  attends  improvi- 
dence—  sui  profusus,  alteni  appetens  —  renders  them  greedy  of 
easy  and  rapid  gain,  impatient  of  business,  and  difficult  to  deal 
with  in  the  way  of  trade.  Yet  after  all,  they  are  of  a  noble  stock. 
We  pray  earnestly  for  their  improvement ;  and  in  consideration  of 
the  love  we  bear  them,  we  will  never  cease  to  uplift  our  feeblo 
voice  in  their  behalf,  and  to  the  confusion  of  those  dangerous  and 
dishonorable  men  who  agitate  and  mislead  them  for  selfish  ends, 
or  slyly  cajole  them  with  false  and  fulsome  praise,  in  order  to 
turn  the  scale  of  victory  in  a  party  struggle. 


EPIGRAM. 

A  wight,  who  sought  a  berth  for  many  a  year, 

Sought  for  it  where  our  jourualisU  so  wise  meant 

It  night  be  found,  but  only  found,  O  dear! 

A  wedding,  death  and  modt$t  advertisement  I 

C.  M.  JK. 
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THE  OUTCAST, 


BT  SUZAfiETH  G.  BARBXB. 


A  ohorch's  piUared  porch  within, 
Bat  a  child  of  wnuit  and  sin, 
See  her  brow!  lonr  years  of  care 
Have  traced  their  fearful  impreas  there. 
Tattered  garments,  thin  and  old, 
Strove  she  round  her  form  to  fold ; 
Sbiverin|^  in  the  wintry  air 
Sat  the  city's  outcast  there. 

While  the  chimes  pealed  long  and  loud, 
Gathered  in  a  mingled  crowd, 
Youjig  and  old,  the  sad  and  gay, 
Thronged  the  stately  church  that  day. 
Some  with  cold  snspirions  eye. 
Passed  the  homeless  wanderer  by, 
Tl«|r  hail  sought  the  houw  of  prayer 
What  sought  s/U,  the  outcast,  there. 

Beauty,  with  averted  eye. 
Passed  her  suffering  sister  by. 
Beauty,  decked  with  gems  and  gold, 
Wrapped  in  many  a  silken  fold— 
Of  her  garments  rich  and  rare, 
Guarding  from  the  chilling  air ; 
Even  her  foot  trod  daintily 
As  she  passed  the  outcast  by. 

"  Lady,  bend  thy  jewelled  ear, 
Pause  the  whispered  tale  to  hear, 
liook  upon  thy  sister,  now. 
Once,  a  mother  from  ker  brow. 
Parting  back  the  silken  hair, 
Fondly  praised  her  beauty  rare. 
Lady,  wilt  tk^u  ever  be. 
In  the  future,  such  as  she? 

"  Ye,  in  years  and  sin  grown  gray, 
Have  ye  sought  this  spot — to  pray ! 
Pause  and  think,  oh !  man  of  sui. 
Ere  ye  pass  these  doors  withm. 
Will  your  heartless  prayer  alone, 
For  a  life  of  guilt  atone  f 
For  the  treasured  wealth  of  years 
Ya  have  won  'mid  orphan's  tears, 

*'  From  vour  sister  in  distress, 
From  whose  hands  ye  strove  to  press 
More  and  more  of  weary  toil — 
Labors  by  the  midnight  oil — 
For  yourself,  new  gain,  to  win- 
Mark  this  face  so  pale  and  thin, 
Sunken,  worn  with  grief  and  care, 
These,  all  these  your  deeds  declare. 


"  Haughty  manhood,  yoong  and  proud 
As  ye  min^e  in  the  crowd, 
Tuni  not,  m  thy  scornful  pride, 
From  the  trembler  at  thy  side. 
Pure  and  innocent  was  she. 
Till  thy  brother,  heartlessly 
Won  her  frnm  her  home  away, 
Made  her  what  she  is  to-day. 

"  Priest,  in  robes  of  office  drest. 
Wilt  tkoUy  pass  her  with  the  rest? 
Minister  of  Him  who  came 
Bearing  all  our  guilt  and  shame, 
He,  who  sinful  Mary's  tears, 
Looked  upon,  and  soothed  her  feaia, 
Wilt  thou  pass  tins  outcast  by, 
With  a  cold  averted  eye.'' 

One,  a  'mdow,  worn  and  pale, 

Drew  aside  her  sable  veil, 

LtH>ked  with  sorrow's  tearful  eye 

On  the  ooteast.  (Htyingly ; 

Then  her  mite  besioweo,  and  passed. 

While  the  wanderer's  tean  fell  fast, 

"  Heaven"  sheened,  "shall  bless  thy  deed, 

Help  thee,  in  thiiia  utmost  need." 

One,  a  sweet,  and  fair-haired  child. 
Close  behind,  came  by  and  smiled, 
Saw  her  tears,  vrlth  wDnde ring  eyes, 
{^topped  and  gazed  in  sad  surprise. 
Witli  her  accents  infantile. 
Strove  her  sorrow  to  beguile. 
"  Child"  she  sighed,  '*  in  days  gone  by, 
Imiocent  as  thou  was  I." 

When  the  crowd  had  nsseed  away, 
Through  the  twilight  chill  and  gray 
Stole  the  outcast  ni  alone. 
Kneeling  on  the  cold,  damp  stone; 
Bowed  with  guflt  of  bye  gone  years, 
Pleaiting  there  with  sighs  and  teara, 
Till  the  ^'  still  small  voice"  t'rom  Heaven, 
Spoke  her  sins,  her  guilt  forgiven. 

Mom  beamed  forth  its  brightest  smile) 
Stole  through  suiely  arch  and  aisle. 
Woke  the  world  without  again, 
Some  to  joy,  and  some  to  pain. 
Some  to  gladness  or  to  care. 
All,  life's  varied  scenes  to  share, 
But  the  outcast's  weary  eyes, 
Opened  upon  Paradise ! 


Yes,  in  sorrow's  furnace  tried, 
Then  her  spirit  purified. 
Guarded  by  an  angel  band. 
Gained  thai  bright  aixl  better  land. 
Far  beyond  the  starry  skies 
Where' that  glorious  temple  Ilea, 
Faintly  typified  below. 
Where  her  tears  no  more  shall  flow. 
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A  NOVEL  WRIT,  A  TRUE  STORY. 

Before  Samuel  Wheeler,  Justice  of  the  Peuce, 

'    NEHBMiAH  HODO£s,       )       There  were  some  strange  emotions  ia 
adt.  >   niy  mind  when  I  put  down  in  my  reg- 

JOHN  NAYLOR.  )    istei  the  title  of  that  suit;  and  though 

'  many  years  have  rolled   away  since 

that  time,  yet  even  now  I  cannot  turn  to  the  page  where  that  suit 
is  entered  and  look  at  the  faded  writing  without  a  sigh  and  a^mile. 
It  was  my  first  suit  at  law ;  and  I  was  as  proud  of  it  as  I  had  been 
of  my  first  suit  of  coat  and  trowsers  twenty  years  before.  It  was 
the  first  opportunity  in  which  Hannibal  Manning,  attorney  at  law, 
was  to  undertake  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man.  In  that  suit  I  was 
to  try  my  new-fledged  powers ;  and,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  was  to 
show  such  a  knowledge  of  principles,  such  familiarity  with  de- 
cisions, such  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  such  eloquence  in 
*'  summing  up,"  as  to  astonish  the  opposing  counsel,  carry  the  jus* 
tice*8  decision  by  storm,  obtain  a  judgment  for  my  client,  and, 
better  than  all,  spread  my  fame  for  legal  ability  throughout  the 

village  of  C ,  and  the  adjoining  country.     When,  therefore,  I 

had  entered  the  title  of  this  cause  on  the  unsoiled  page  of  my  new 
Register,  and  had  carefully  indexed  it  under  letter  H,  with  an  ac- 
curate reference  to  page  1,  (as  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
it !)  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  taken  a  very  considerable  step 
towards  the  summit  of  professional  success ;  and  I  felt,  as  divines 
say,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  responsibility.  True, 
the  suit  was  not  a  great  matter,  as  it  was  brougnt  for  the  damages 
done  by  one  of  Mr.  Hodge's  hogs  to  a  few  stunted  cabbages,  which 
grew  in  what  Mr.  Naylor  called  his  garden.  But  it  was  enough 
that  it  was  a  suit;  and  that  I  was  the  attorney  for  the  defendant. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  causes  involving  import- 
ant principles  as  well  as  large  amounts  of  property;  but  I  have 
never  felt  my  responsibility  so  heavily  as  when  retained  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Hodge*s  trespassing  hog.  And  though,  like  others,  I  have, 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  lost  causes  in  which  I  believed,  from  my 
heart,  that  my  clients  were  in  the  right,  and  have  suffered  all  the 
consequent  mortification,  which  none  but  the  lawyer  can  feel ;  yet 
I  have  never  been  so  deeply  chagrined  as  when  on  that  same  first 
page  of  my  register,  I  wrote :  *'  Judgment  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiff, for  $6.72  damages,  $5.50  costs."  The  doctor  whose  first  pa- 
tient has  died,  and  the  clergyman  whose  first  audience  have  snored 
will  understand  part  of  my  feelings,  but  not  the  whole,  as  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show. 

I  had  spent  my  clerkship  in  a  city  ofiice,  in  which  a  very  exten- 
sive law  business  wae  done.  On  my  admission  to  the  bar  I  had 
moved  to  the  village  of  C,  a  small  country  town  in  this  state. 
There  I  had  hired  an  office,  put  into  it  a  few  chairs  and  a  table, 
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and  my  small  library,  and  was  waiting  for  clients,  like  a  spider 
for  flies.  Over  the  door,  in  all  the  glitter  of  new  gilding,  hung  a 
sign,  bearing  my  name  and  occupation.  It  was  made  by  a  country 
artist,  and  of  course  he  had  painted  all  the  N.'s  (of  which  there 
are  not  a  few  in  my  name)  in  reverse ;  preferring,  unlike  a  good 
herald,  the  bend  sinister  to  the  bend  dexter. 

It  was  in  this  oflice  that  I  was  quietly  sitting  one  afternoon, 
when  Mr.  Hodges  entered,  a  plain,  country  farmer.  Now,  thought 
I,  for  my  first  suit,  perhaps  a  cause  in  equity,  which  I  can  bequeath 
to  my  children.  My  hopes  fell,  however,  when  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Hodges  had  been  sued  before  a  justice,  for  trespasses  committed 
by  his  hog ;  and  that  this  was  the  suit  in  which  he  wished  my 
services.  But  small  suits  lead  to  greater;  so  after  s]>ending  half 
an  hour  in  looking  over  authorities  on  the  subject  of  tresspass,  I 
took  a  few  books,  and  set  out  with  Mr.  Hodges  in  his  wagon  for 
the  justice's  house.  I  had  never  attended  a  justice's  court,  and 
pleased  myself,  as  we  rode,  by  fancying  how  gracefully,  in  these 
courts,  the  dignity  of  the  bench  must  be  blended  with  the  cour- 
tesies of  social  life. 

We  found  quite  a  crowd  at  squire  Wheeler's,  waiting  for  the 
squire,  who  was  in  the  corn-field.  He  soon  however  laid  down 
the  hoe,  and  came  in  to  lay  down  the  law,  telling  the  crowd,  as 
he  passed,  "  Court's  going  to  open,  boys."  As  the  parties  and 
the  spectators  assembled,  I  saw  that  the  suit  arose  from  spite  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  was  brought  for  annoyance.  And  a  better 
man  to  conduct  it  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  found  than  squire 
Hawks,  the  plaintifil^'s  counsel ;  a  man  of  some  legal  learning,  more 
shrewd  sense,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  impudence;  with  a 
fund  of  dry  humor,  concealed  under  an  immovable  countenance. 
His  word  withal,  was  law  to  the  justice,  a  stupid,  muddle-headed 
man,  not  wanting  in  conceit  and  obstinacy. 

The  parties  wefe  called,  and  the  case  opened.  Piggy's  tres* 
passes  were  quite  clearly  proved,  and  some  small  value  set  on  the 
cabbages.  I  had  intended  to  answer  all  this  by  calling  the  plain- 
tiflfs  son  as  a  witness,  who  l)ad,  in  fact,  enticed  Piggy  with  ears 
of  corn  into  his  father's  garden,  and  then  had  nearly  killed  the  an- 
imal in  driving  it  out.  But  to  my  utter  astonishment,  squire 
Hawk's  insisted  that  it  was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  to 
make  a  son  testify  against  his  father.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  at- 
tempted to  oppose  him.  He  poured  out  a  torrent  of  words  which 
overwhelmed  the  staring  open-mouthed  justice.  **  Sir,"  said  he, 
*'  has  the  counsel  never  read  his  Bible,  that  good  book,  where  it 
says,  way  over  in  the  back  part  of  it,  *  honor  your  father  and  mo- 
ther,' your  honor?  And  sir,  how  can  a  son  honor  his  father  and 
testify  against  him,  sir.  No  sir.  Such  doctrines  may  do  for  the 
city,  but  let  not  the  gentleman  bring  them  into  the  country,  where 
the  birds  sing  on  the  trees,  and  the  lambkins  shake  their  woolly 
tails  on  the  hills,  sir."  It  was  too  much.  I  crew  vexed.  Did  he 
think  me  a  fnol,  or  was  he  one  himself?  I  lost  patience,  and  of 
course  lost  ground.    The  testimony  was  rejected. 
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But  the  counsel  had  yet  a  chef'd^muvre.  It  may  not  be  known 
to  all  my  readers,  that  when  a  document  in  the  possession  of  a 
witness,  is  needed  in  court  as  evidence,  the  witness  is  command- 
ed by  a  writ  called  subpoena  duces  tecum,  to  bring  it  with  him  into 
court.  This  suggested  a  brilliant  thought  to  squire  Hawks,  and 
he  thus  continued,  '*  If,  your  honor,  we  had  this  hog,  we  should 
make  a  profert  in  curiam^  which  means,  produce  the  critter  in 
court,  but  as  we  have  not,  your  honor  must  issue  €l  writ  o(  subpcsna 
duces  tecum  porcum^  and  make  the  witness  on  the  stand  forthwith 
bring  the  hog  into  court."  I  was  thunderstruck,  and  rose  to  re- 
monstrate. But  it  was  in  vain.  He  assured  the  justice  that  it 
was  a  writ  of  right,  provided  for  in  Magna  Charta,  and  authorised 
by  the  ht^as  carpus  act. 

*'  But  squire,"  said  the  bewildered  justice*  '"  perhaps  the  hog 
won't  come." 

*'  Sir,"  replied  squire  Hawks,  '*  Shall  hogs  trespass  in  their 
neighbors'  gardens,  trampling  on  all  the  tender  feelings  of  human- 
aty>  and  then  refuse  to  come  into  court.  No  sir.  As  Lord  Coke 
aays,  eessaiUe  causa  cessat  effectus^  which  for  the  benefit  of  my 
young  friend  on  the  opposite  side,  I  will  translate ;  the  hog  that 
can  come  and  won't  come,  must  be  made  to  come." 

**  Well  squire"  rejoined  the  half-puzzled  justice,  '*  if  you  say  so, 
so  it  must  be ;  but  we'll  adjourn  to  the  wood-house,  cause  my  wife 
would  *Vpeeny"  the  hog  out  of  this  here  room,  quicker  than  I 
could  "  s'peeny"  it  in,  a  plaguey  sight." 

*'  I'll  be  blamed,"  here  exclaimed  my  client,  who  by  no  means 
relished  the  proposition  of  catching  his  hog.  **  Tit  be  blamed,  if 
any  body  shall  touch  my  hogs  with  a  **  dusy  stickum,"  least  of  aU 
that  feller,"  shaking  his  fist  at  the  witness,  who,  it  seemed,  sided 
with  the  plaintifil 

**  Sir"  said  squire  Hawks  to  the  justice,  in  his  most  solemn  man- 
ner, *''  I  warn  the  defendant  against  resisting  the  law,  and  I  call  on 
Che  conrt  to  protect  itself  from  contempt." 

Rather  hard  work,  I  thought  to  myself,  but  I  found  it  was  use- 
less to  say  anything.  The  writ  was  duly  made  out  and  signed, 
commanding  the  witness  to  bring  with  him  into  court  **  a  certain 
four-legged  animal,  or  quadruped,  commonly  called  a  hog,  or  pig, 
of  a  white  color,  with  three  notches  in  the  left  ear." 

'*  Bat  squire  Hawks"  said  the  witness,  "  how  am  I  to  catch  the 
cussed  critter  I" 

''What!"  answered  the  squire  with  apparent  astonishment, 
**  have  you  been  constable,  and  don*t  know  how  to  make  an  arrest  ? 
Put  your  hand  on  him  and  read  over  the  writ ;  and  if  he  resists 
call  the  posse  eomiiattts.  And  now,  your  honor,  I  move  that  the 
court  adjourn  to  help  the  witness  to  catch  the  hog." 

Oflf  we  went,  justice,  parties,  counsel,  witness  and  spectators; 
my  client  grumbling  that  he'd  *'  rather  have  paid  for  alt  the  darned 
cabbages,  than  to  have  'em  chase  his  best  hog  with  a  dusy  stick- 
am  ;"  myself,  crest  fallen  and  quite  ridden  over  by  the  authorita- 
tive language  of  squire  Hawks ;  and  this  last  person  with  a  coodp 
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tenance  as  composed  and  grave  as  if  he  were  atiending  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal.  1  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  think 
of  him. 

The  hog-yard  of  Mr.  Hodges  was  not  so  large  as  to  discourage 
the  attempt  to  catch  the  animal,  nor  so  small  as  to  render  it  an 
easy  task.  When  I  arrived  there,  the  witness  had  commenced-  op* 
erations.  With  his  coat  off  and  the  subpana  carefully  held  aloft 
in  his  left  hand,  he  was  in  full  chase  around  the  yard  after  the 
porker.  Once  having  caught  the  animal  by  the  tail,  he  tried  to 
**  sarYa  the  s'peeny  ;'*  but  his  hold  was  not  firm,  and  before  he 
could  read  a  word,  Piggy  was  off;  apparently  not  liking  a  '*  seizin 
in  tail.''  The  ground  was  slippery,  and  four  legs  were  better  than 
two ;  still  by  a  desperate  efibrt  ho  was  at  last  able  to  seize  the 
squealing  animal  by  the  ear.  In  this  position,  hog  and  witness, 
both  at  full  speed,  he  began  to  read  the  writ ;  disjoint#?d  fragments 
of  which  reached  our  ears  with  a  running  accompaniment  of 
grunts  and  squeals;  ''by  authority"  —  ''commanded'* — '*  bring 
with  you."  But  it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  the  witness.  Piggy 
finding  that  he  was  in  the  hand  of  the  law,  determined  to  surren* 
der,  and  therefore  came  at  once  to  a  stand.  This  sudden  submis- 
sion however  was  what  our  witness  was  not  prepared  for.  The 
opposing  forces  of  his  speed  and  Piggy's  firmness,  produced  a 
rapid  circular  motion  of  which  Piggy's  ear  was  the  centre ;  ami* 
added  to  the  slipperiness  of  the  mud,  brought  him  to  the  ground^ 
just  at  the  words  "  a  certain  four*Iegged  animal." 

The  scene  was  ludicrous  beyond  description.  I  laughed  in  spite 
of  my  vexation,  and  farmer  Hodges,  whose  anger  had  been  rising 
higher  every  moment,  at  this  invasion  of  his  piggery  burst  into  a 
hearty  roar  of  laughter  which  banished  half  his  ill  will  against 
neighbor  Naylor.  But  squire  Hawks  did  not  even  smile.  Not  the 
least  twinkle  of  the  eye,  not  the  slifhcest  curl  of  the  lip  showed 
that  he  saw  any  thing  laughable  in  the  performance.  Even  whea 
the  witness,  slowly  picking  himself  up  from  the  ground,  wiped  off 
the  mud  from  his  face,  and  from  the  "  s'peeny,"  and  with  a  piteous 
and  impToring  look  said,  "  squire,  don't  you  think  we  want  the 
poise  com^ariusf**  even  then,  with  the  same  unmoved  face,  the 
squire  coolly  replied  that  he  thought  they  did. 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  subse-^ 
qucnt  means  taken  to  "  sarve  the  s'peeny  :'*  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when,  about  an  hour  after,  the  court  re-opened,  Piggy  wasbroughl 
in  by  four  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  witness,  surrounded  by 
all  the  neighborhood,  whom  the  noise  bad  drawn  together  to  see 
this  new  judicial  proceeding.  Piggy>  though  overthrown  (ther 
carried  him  by  his  legs)  was  not  conquered,  and  protested  by  fre- 
quent struggles  and  constant  squeals  against  this  invasion  of  his 
personal  rights.  But  force  carried  the  day,  and  the  "  dusy  stick-^ 
um"  had  to  be  obeyed. 

The  witness  again  took  the  stand,  and  testified  (as  well  as  he 
could  with  Piggy's  interrnptions)  that  this  was  the  identical  ani* 
mal  which  broke  into  Mr.  Naykw-'s  garden  and  destroyed  his  caW 
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bages.  Squire  Hawks  then  said  that  he  would  submit  the  case 
without  argument:  **  ihe  justice  himself — squeal — "could  see" 
—  squeal — **  what  devastation  and  destruction"  —  sque  —  sque — 
sque  —  sque-e-e-al — "such  an  unruly" — a  violent  kicking  from 
Pigpy — (hold  him  still,  Jim,  mind  the  "  dusy-stickum")  "  animal 
would  make." 

I  rose  to  reply.  I  was  indignant  and  vexed,  vexed  at  squire 
Hawks  for  his  conduct,  and  at  myself  for  having  been  betrayed 
into  laughing  at  the  performances.  I  was  determined  to  hold  up 
his  course  to  the  scorn  which  it  deserved,  and  teach  him  to  respect 
the  dignity  of  the  law.  I  would  show  the  court  that  though  the 
case  was  small,  principles  were  great.  I  commenced  in  a  strain 
corresponding  to  these  feelings ;  and  making  myself  heard  as  well 
as  I  could,  insisted  that  the  animal  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
room.  Whether  Piggy's  struggles  at  this  point  become  unrestrain- 
able,  or  whether  there  was  some  understanding  among  his  guar- 
dians, I  cannot  say,  but  just  then,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  my  finest 
periods,  he  broke  loose  and  darted  for  the  door.  Unfortunately  I 
stood  in  the  way ;  and  before  I  could  avoid  him,  I  found  myself 
flat  upon  the  ground  with  my  hand  extended  upwards  in  a  moet 
eloquent  gesture. 

Solventur  risu  tabula,  I  did  not  resume  my  speech,  but  hur> 
ried  from  the  house,  vowing  that  I  never  would  appear  before  a 
country  justice  again,  where  there  was  a  hog  in  the  case. 

This  was  all  many  years  ago ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
learn  from  Hawks,  in  our  many  hearty  laughs  over  that  day's 
doingsj  (for  he  can  laugh  and  heartily  too)  whether  I  am  indebted 
to  his  waggery  for  my  overthrow.     He  always  evades  the  question. 
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TO  JESSYj  ON  COMPLETING  HER  FIRST  YEAR. 

BT  C.  M.  N. 

I. 

A  year  hath  fled  since  first  thine  eyes 

Were  opened  on  this  earthly  scenej 
And  like  a  land  of  sunny  skies, 

And  fielJs  of  pure,  unfading  green, 
This  changing  world  hath  been  to  thee. 
Woold  that  it.mij^ht  for  ever  be 

As  bright  and  beautiful  as  now! 
But  yet  a  little  while  and  care 

Will  set  it8  seal  npon  that  brow, 
And  time  will  write  its  wrinkles  there, 

And  tears  will  dim  tliat  eye  of  blue — 
Not  tears  of  short  and  outward  pain — 

But  such  as  flow  for  friends  untrue, 
And  flattering  hopes  pursued  in  vain ! 
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II. 

Aye  i  little  dreams  the  joyoae  child, 

Th«t  prattles  oa  a  mother's  knee, 
How  scenes,  that  on  life's  morning  smiled, 

May  change  ere  evening  monrnfaUy ! 
But  he  can  tell,  whose  heart  hath  tried 
The  perils  of  that  treacherons  tide 

On  which  the  child  ofearl'i  is  cast, 
To  Mrander,  like  a  fragile  bark 

Adrift  upon  the  ocean  vast, 
When  daylight  yields  to  storm  and  dark, 

And  bosoms  yearn  for  happy  homes, 
And  friendly  arms  onlstretched  to  save, 

As  often  as  the  tempest  comes. 
Athwart  the  gleamingi  roshing  wave* 

Why  is  it  that  thy  loveliness, 

With  lovelier  innocence  combined. 
Should  thus  recall  the  deep  distress, 

And  faithlessness  of  human  kind? 
Tis  as  the  warbling  of  a  bird, — 
When  by  the  bowed-down  captive  heard, 

Or  him  who  on  the  couch  of  pain, 
With  prostrate  powers  hath  long  been  laid,- 

Brings  to  his  memory  again. 
The  joys  that  offered  not  to  fade 

Till  folly  withered  manhood's  strength, 
And  treachery  smote  his  spirit  down. 

And  dark  despondency  at  length 
Proclaimed  they  were  for  ever  flown ! 

IV. 

Bvt,  dark  despondency,  away  1 

The  gloomiest  hour  precedes  the  dawn; 
Trouble  that  overcast  our  day 

Hath  vanished  at  the  voice  of  mom ; 
Friends  have  arisen  to  cheer  our  soul. 
Restore  the  peace  that  error  stole. 

And  chase  away  the  deadly  feeling 
That  man,  concentrated  in  self. 

No  glimpse  of  nobleness  revealing, 
Reserves  his  homage  all  for  pelf! 

Yes !  morUl  life,  with  all  iu  ills, 
If  belter,  child,  than  I  may  deem; 

Even  my  lone  bosom  sometimes  thriUty 
And  oCi  mine  eyes  with  rapture  gleam. 
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▼. 

And  is  there  not «  Friend  who  clenvet 

More  closely  than  a  brother  to  ub. 
Who,  once  he  owns  us«  never  leaves, 

Though  foes  and  follies  would  undo  U8| 
Who  bears  with  all  our  heedlessnessi 
And  waiting  stands  to  save  and  bless? 

Are  there  not  rays  of  hoped  for  glory 
Piercing  the  void  twixt  earth  and  heaven, 

Telling  below  the  enchanting  story 
or  full  and  endless  triumph  given.  ^ 

To  white  robed  conquerors  on  biffh, 
Who  fought  and  won  in  faithful  strife, 

And  now,  'mid  splendors  of  the  sky, 
Quaff  gladness  from  the  fount  of  life  1 

VL 

Yes!  clinging  fond  one,  yesf  there  be, 

In  that  high  kingdom,  all  whose  sons 
And  all  whose  daughters,  like  to  thee 

In  homble  trust,  now  lit  on  thrones, 
And  reign,  while  Mbject  to  that  Womo— 
Of  kings  the  king,  of  lords  the  lord. 

Then  for  thee,  dear  and  cherished  thing! 
We  would  not  bode  of  ill,  bnl  rather 

Far  from  thy  path  all  sorrows  fling, 
And  blessings  all  around  it  gather, 

As  upward,  like  the  morning  light, 
It  guides  thee,  brightening  on  for  aye, 

Till,  in  the  sanctuary's  height, 
It  merges  into  perfect  day! 

▼II. 

Some  souls  there  are  of  perverse  mold. 

Whom  all  things  others  love  annoy, 
Whose  drear  and  sullen  coarse  runs  cold 

Beneath  the  light  of  love  and  joy-- 
As  desert  torrents  sunbeams  meet, 
Yet  tarry  not  to  prove  their  heat! 

But  ihou,  if  thou  inheritest 
The  heart  and  soul  of  those  who  own  thee, 

Shalt  live  to  render  others  blest. 
And  feel  their  blessing  rest  upon  thee. 

And  now  I  pray  that,  born  anew, 
Thou  may'st,  through  womanhood  and  age. 

That  heavenly  beauty  show,  whose  hue 
Still  freshens  on  life's  pilgrimage, 

Till,  crowned  above  with  honors  dne^ 
Thou  dost  in  deathless  songs  engage. 
Mb0»9,Jmsuit,  1347. 
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D'AUBIGNE'S  CROMWELL. 

The  Pbotectob,  a  Vindication :  by  J.  H.  Merle  D*Aubign6,  D.  D. 

In  all  the  great  and  stirring  periods  of  the  world's  history  there 
have  been  leading  men,  whose  character  has  remained,  through 
many  years  of  doubt  and  disputation,  a  problem  for  impartial  his- 
torians to  solve.  The  very  prominence  of  such  individuals  in  the 
revolutions  of  states  and  churches,  instead  of  rendering  their  lives 
more  intelligible,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  motives  more  cer- 
tain—  as  it  ought  if  society  were  perfect — has  raised  up  so 
many  conflicting  opinions,  and  excited  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
feelings  of  adverse  parties,  that  the  truth  may  lie  concealed  for 
generations  under  the  rubbish  which  has  been  ca&t  over  it  during 
the  general  commotion.  While  the  commotion  lasted,  the  ele- 
ments of  society  were  so  turbid  that  reality  could  not  be  discerned 
through  their  medium,  and  after  the  establishment  of  a  calm,  truth 
still  was  overlaid  by  the  deposits  which  resulted  from  their  sub- 
sidence. This  fate  has  chiefly  attended  the  great  actors  in  the 
work  of  important  political  or  ecclesiastical  change,  because  their 
position  was  in  the  midst  of  the  agitation,  and  exposed  them  most 
of  all  to  the  darkening  and  disturbing  influence  of  opposing  masses. 

Time,  however,  which  blackens  and  consumes,  in  its  long 
course,  the  work  even  of  great  men's  hands,  has  a  diflferent  effect 
on  their  character  if  it  be  composed  of  really  efduring  materials. 
Hence  the  character  of  such  men  as  Ceesar  and  Gonstantine  is  now 
well  ascertained.  Party  feeling  with  respect  to  them  has  had 
time  to  fade  away.  The  incense  cloud  of  flatterers  and  the  vol- 
canic breath  of  adversaries  have  alike  vanished,  and  the  individu- 
als, as  they  actually  were,  now  stand  forih  to  our  inspection, 
through  the  vista  of  ages.  There  is  no  longer  an  Antony  to  dis- 
pute the  ambition  of  the  first  heathen  emperor  of  Rome,  nor  a 
Eusebius  to  invest  his  first  Christian  successor  with  a  direct  theo- 
cratic commission  from  on  high.  The  actual  conversion  of  Con- 
stantino to  Christianity,  is  yet  problematical,  and  its  uncertainty 
affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  extraordinary  intensity  which 
the  religious  element  imparts  to  human  prejudice.  This  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

But  when  we  descend  to  times  nearer  our  own,  we  immediately 
experience  the  distorting  power  of  still  living  and  active  impres- 
sions. The  storms  which  agitated  the  political  or  polemical  atmo- 
sphere and  waters  may  have  ceased  to  rage ;  but  there  is  still  a 
rack  in  the  sky  and  a  roll  on  the  deep ;  so  that  we  cannot  make 
our  observations  with  full  precision  and  steadiness.  Napoleon,  for 
example,  is  still  the  idol  of  one  great  party,  and  the  execration  of 
another.  His  military  genius  is  the  only  point  on  which  all  are 
agreed.    George  the  Third  of  England  is  almost  worshipped  by 
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one  set  of  men  as  a  saint,  and  by  another  denounced  as  a  bigot 
and  a  despot.  His  true  history  has  yet  to  be  written.  Louis 
Philippe  is  regarded  by  multitudes  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  great- 
est of  monarchs,  while  he  is  scorned  by  immense  numbers  even  of 
his  own  subjects  as  a  mere  intriguer.  Daniel  0*Connell  is  hailed 
by  the  catholics  of  Ireland  and  many  others  as  the  liberator  of 
hid  country,  and  t!ie  worthy  recipient  of  the  mantle  of  Grattan, 
while  he  is  branded  by  thousands  as  having  attained  the  bad  emi- 
nence of  the  Prince  of  Knaves.  But  we  need  not  multiply  exam- 
ples. The  truth  which  we  would  illustrate  is  one  of  the  most 
trite ;  although,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  so  frequently 
overlooked,  that  its  repetition  and  enforcement  are  not  only  excusa- 
ble but  a  duty. 

Of  all  historical  characters,  however,  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking.  Its  various  features  were 
believed  to  have  been  unalterably  fixed.  His  abilities  as  a  soldier 
and  a  sovereign  —  for  he  was  a  sovereign  —  have  long  been  freely 
allowed.  England  was  never  more  respected  than  during  his  ad- 
ministration, and  no  man  better  deseives  a  place  in  the  gallery  of 
her  rulers,  with  whose  statues  her  new  legislative  halls  are  being 
at  present  adorned.  But  on  the  other  hand  his  consummate  hypoc- 
risy was  supposed  to  be  equally  certain.  For  about  two  hundred 
years  its  existence  was  as  little  doubted  as  that  of  the  wart  upon  bis 
nose.  Charles  the  First,  the  man  Charles  Stuart,  as  the  Bound- 
heads  called  him,  was  canonized  as  a  martyr,  and  his  successful 
exponent  stigmatized  as  a  pharisee,  and  a  conscience-haunted  mur- 
derer. Now,  however,  the  tables  have  been  turned,  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  have  been  dispelled  ;  the  structure  of  truth, 
like  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  has  been  excavated  from  the  overlying 
debris  of  fiery  convulsion,  and  the  regicide  is  excused,  if  not  abso- 
lutely justified  in  his  deed,  while  the  canonization  of  the  saint  goes 
to  strengthen  the  evidence  that  churches  are  not  infallible.  Or  at 
all  events,  if  the  Church  of  England  still  holds  Charles  as  a  martyr, 
and  loyally  celebrates  the  restoration  of  his  piofligate  son,  she  will 
probably  now  admit  that  Cromwell  was  sincere,  and  only  misled 
by  not  realizing  the  fiction  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  do  no 
wrong ! 

The  complete  vindication  of  the  Protector  we  owe  to  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Doctor  Merle  D'Aubigne's  book  originated  in  a  review 
of  the  English  author ;  and  we  think  that  had  the  historian  of  the 
Beformation  consulted  his  own  fame  more  than  the  interests  of 
truth,  he  would  either  have  contented  himself  with  a  mere  review, 
or  bestowed  more  labor  upon  his  task,  if  he  found  that  a  treatise  was 
necessary.  The  work  before  us  is  scarcely  worthy  of  D'Aubigne's 
reputation.  It  possesses  neither  the  eloquence  nor  the  pointed 
clearness  of  his  history.  Had  Mr.  Carlyle's  book  not  preceded  it,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  caused  a  sensation ;  although  it  might 
not  have  silenced  the  gainsayer ;  but  coming  after  the  English- 
man's work,  it  is  a$sez  peu  de  chate.  Let  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubign6 
beware  of  book-making.    Let  him  see  that  his  publisher  does  not 
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make  merchandize  of  his  well-earned  renown.  Let  him  fally 
elaborate  all  his  topics,  and  never  do  any  thing  hastily  or  superfi- 
cially. For  this  once  his  name  and  his  coincidence  in  opinion 
with  Garlyle  will  do  much  toward  the  vindication  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. Indeed  the  question  seems  already  set  at  rest,  and  D*Au- 
bign6  may  fairly  claim  a  share  of  the  merit.  Yet  that  share  is  but 
small.  He  has  only  verified  the  experiment  which  was  made  and 
established  by  another  investigator. 

And  how  is  it  that  Cromwell  has  been  so  long  and  so  grievously 
misrepresented  ?  That  he  should  always  have  been  calumniated 
by  the  royalist  party,  and  especially  after  they  had  prevailed,  and 
Charles  the  Second  was  seated  on  the  throne,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  that  the  impression  of  his  wickedness  and  hypoc- 
risy should  have  been  so  deep  and  universal,  is  astonishing. 
That  the  licentious  courtiers  and  venal  authors  of  the  merry 
monarch's  reign  should  have  bespattered  with  their  ribaldry  the 
character  of  a  whole  class  of  pious  men,  and  particularly  of  their 
chief,  is  most  natural.  The  opposition  between  the  two  parties, 
the  struggles  in  which  they  had  so  recently  been  engaged,  and 
the  recollection  of  defeat  inflicted  on  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves possessed  of  all  the  valor  and  military  skill  in  the  nation, 
by  men  whose  very  profession  of  religion  was  supposed  to  imply 
fanaticism  and  cowardice — these  rendered  slander  and  abuse  ine- 
vitable. But  that  for  so  long  a  space  thereafter,  both  Christians 
and  men  of  the  world  —  both  the  pious  and  the  profane  —  should 
have  united  in  looking  upon  Cromwell  as  an  able  and  ambitious 
impostor,  as  assuming  the  cloak  of  sanctity  for  the  purpose  of  rul- 
ing a  powerful  section  of  the  people,  of  chastising  by  tneir  means 
the  insolent  cavaliers,  of  seizing  the  supreme  power,  and  of  vindi- 
cating atrocious  crimes — this  is  so  strange  that  we  must  seek  the 
explanation  of  it  in  some  other  causes  than  the  simple  misstate- 
ments of  contemporary  and  immediately  subsequent  party  histo- 
rians. The  mere  commotions  of  opposition,  the  obscuration  there- 
by occasioned,  and  the  uncertainty  succeedirg  their  settlement, 
will  not  account  for  an  error  so  palpable  and  so  prevalent.  No ; 
we  recognize  in  this  phenomenon  the  presence  of  a  religious  ele- 
ment— of  that  ecclesiastical  evil  spirit  which  still  haunts  the  memo- 
ry of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  from  which  that  of  Knox  was  not 
free  even  in  his  own  country — the  most  reformed  in  Europe  —  till 
M'Crie  published  his  triumphant  vindication.  There  is  something 
in  sectarian  animosity  which  is  far  more  inveterate  than  even  the 
bitterness  of  politics,  and  which  shrinks  not  from  the  use  of  any 
means,  however  nefarious,  of  discomfiting  an  opponent.  When 
arguments  fail,  physical  force  is  called  in ;  and  when  that  too  is 
found  unavailing,  falsehood  and  calumny  are  slipped,  like  hell- 
hounds, to  mangle  the  reputation  of  those  who  have  truth  and 
justice  on  their  side.  We  believe  in  Satanic  agency.  The 
machinations  of  the  devil  and  his  personality  are  not  mere  meta- 
phors.   They  are  realities.    Somehow  or  other  he  is  aUe  to  infia- 
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ence  the  minds  and  direct  the  actions  of  human  beings  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  dark  and  malevolent  designs.  The  object 
of  true  religion  is  to  destroy  his  works,  and  disturb  his  reign,  and 
OTerthrow  his  kingdom.  Hence  he  is*  peculiarly  energetic  and  in* 
defatigable  in  his  hostility  to  that  power,  and  appears  to  exult  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  arming  of  sect  against  sect.  His  motto 
is  Divide  et  impera.  The  hearts  of  a  priesthood  are  those  keys  to 
his  enemy's  position  which  he  strives  to  make  himself  master  of. 
His  favorite  battle-ground  is  the  church  itself;  and  the  best  ex* 
planation  we  can  give  of  the  peculiar  and  enormous  intensity  of 
ecclesiastical  asperity  and  sectarian  animosity,  is  the  peculiar 
agency  of  the  great  adversary  of  truth  and  virtue.  Whether  this 
be  accepted  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  ecclesiastical  misrepresentation  is  the 
most  unscrupulous,  shameless,  brazen«faced,  enduring,  of  all.  Its 
assertions  are  made  so  positively,  repeated  with  such  inveteracy  of 
iteration,  and  even  sworn  to  with  such  an  absence  of  compunction, 
by  bigots  and  false  witnesses,  that  men,  not  crediting  the  exist- 
ence of  so  much  dishonesty,  believe  at  least  a  part  of  the  calumny ; 
and  this  is  usually  so  extensive,  that  to  receive  only  one*half  of  it 
is  enough  to  darken  the  character  of  the  calumniated  with  hues 
that  last  for  ages,  and  impose  upon  the  sense  of  whole  nations. 
We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  is  quite 
correct  when  he  represents  the  civil  war  of  England  as  a  struggle 
for  religious  rather  than  for  mere  civil  liberty ;  as  the  contest  of 
protestantism  against  Catholicism,  rather  than  of  the  British  com* 
mons  as  a  political  party  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  insolence  of  the  cavaliers.  For  it  was  just  because  the  contest 
was  more  religious  than  political  that  the  weapons  of  falsehood 
and  calumny  were  so  widely  and  powerfully  used.  It  was  found 
much  easier  to  mock  with  forced  laughter  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Puritans,  and  to  brand  them  as  sneaking  snivelling  hypocrites, 
than  to  conquer  them  in  the  field  of  battle.  These  shifts  were 
the  last  resource  of  a  losing  and  beaten  faction,  and  as  natural  to 
the  strife  between  the  rovalists  and  the  roundheads,  as  the  cm* 
ployment  of  what  the  latter  termed  carnal  weapons. 

The  fearful  commotions  and  languioary  conflicts  which  shook  the 
British  isles  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  in  the  rosin  a 
direct  straggle  against  popery.  They  were  like  the  shakings  and  shud- 
dering of  the  earth,  in  a  country  threatened  with  conflagration  by  subter* 
laoean  fires.  If  a  traveller  in  self-defence  slays,  a  highway  robber,  the 
responsibilitv  of  bloodshed  does  not  rest  on  him.  In  ordinary  times  hii 
hand  would  nave  been  pure  from  its  stain.  War  is  war,  and  calls,  alas! 
for  bk>od.  la  the  day  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  Stuarts,  it  was  a  real 
war  that  |H)pery  waged  against  the  British  islands. 

If  we  adopt  this  account  of  the  war,  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  error  under  which  the  world  has  long  labored  with  re- 
spect to  the  character  of  Cromwell. 
Bat  besides  the  natural  tendency  of  a  religious  contest  to  create 
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and  perpetuate  misrepresentation,  there  was  in  the  Protector's 
character  a  peculiarity  so  very  rare  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
strongest  evidence  was  necessary  to  substantiate  the  truth,  and, 
on  the  other,  mere  doubts  and  suspicions  were  taken  as  an  irre* 
fragable  testimony  against  it.     Cromwell  was  at  once  a  warrior,  a 
statesman,  and  a  devout  Christian.     Had  he  occupied  a  position 
no  more  prominent,  for  instance,  than  that  of  Col.  Gardiner  in  the 
war  of  1745,  which  was  truly  a  revival  of  the  old  contest,  h« 
might    have  been  allowed   credit  for  the   unusual  combination 
which  his  character  displayed.     But  he  was  no  mere  commander 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons — no  mere  bearer  of  a  military  commis- 
sion from  the  crown.     He  was  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty  opposi* 
tion;  the  ruler  of  a  mighty  realm;  the  judge  of  a  mighty  mon- 
arch, and  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  ardent,  enthusiastic  piety. 
We  look  in  vain  for  his  equal  among  the  potentates  of  gentile 
nations.    The  nearest  resemblance  we  can  find  to  him  is  in  David 
of  Israel.     David  was  a  great  general,  a  great  prince,  and  yet  a 
'*  man  after  God's  own  heart."    To  be  sure  he  would  not  lift  up 
his  hand  against  Saul,  because  that  king,  wicked  though  he  was, 
had  really  been  annointed  by  a  prophet  of  Heaven,  and  at  Hea- 
ven's  command.     He  had  no  commission  from  on  high  to  cut  oflf 
tho  king  of  Israel.     Cromwell  struggled  long  with  a  similar  feel- 
ing; and  it  was  not  till  he  believed  that  he  actually  was  commis- 
sioned to  inflict  a  righteous  punishment  upon  Charles  as  a  traitor 
to  the  constitution  and  an  enemy  to  the  faith,  that  he  would  sign 
his  death-warrant. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  at  length  led  to  sign  Charles's  death- 
warrant  has  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  appreciated.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  his  great  religious  error  was  bis  assuming  for  tho 
mainspring  of  his  actions  those  inward  impulses  which  he  ascribed  to 
God  in  preference  to  the  explicit  commands  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He 
believed  in  what  was  then  denominated  **  a  particular  faith."  If,  while 
engaged  in  prayer,  or  immediately  after,  he  felt  a  lively  conviction  in 
his  mmd,  he  thought  that  this  imprecision  proceeded  immediately  from 
heaven,  and  that  he  ou^ht  to  follow  it  as  the  very  voice  of  God.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  his  devotions  remained  languid,  he  concluded  that  he  ought 
to  abstain  from  the  meditated  act.  This  is  a  common  error  in  pious 
minds,  and  we  might  point  to  one  denomination  of  Christians,  celebrated 
for  their  spirit  of  meekness  and  peace,  who  partially  participate  in  such 
sentiments. 

It  was  this  which  p^uided  him  in  the  sentence  passed  on  Charles,  and 
freed  him  from  all  his  doubts  and  scruples.  John  Crumwell,  at  that  lime 
in  the  Dutch  service,  had  come  to  England  with  a  messa^  fr«im  the 
Princes  of  Wales  and  of  Orange  to  endeavor  to  save  the  king's  life.  When 
introduced  to  his  cousin  Oliver,  he  reminded  him  of  the  royalist  opinions 
be  had  formerly  entertained  at  Hampton  Court.  The  latter,  still  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  replied  that  he  had 
often  fasted  and  prayed  to  know  the  will  of  God  with  respect  to  the  kinff, 
but  that  God  had  not  yet  pointed  out  the  way.  When  John  had  with- 
drawn, Cromwell  and  his  friends  again  sought  by  prayer  the  path  ibey 
ought  to  follow;  and  it  was  then  the  pHrliaroentary  hero  first  felt  the  cen- 
viction  that  Charles's  death  alone  could  save  England.    From  that  mo- 
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ment  all  was  fixed:  God  had  spoken;  Oliver's  indecision  was  at  an  end; 
it  remained  now  merely  to  act  and  accomplish  that  will,  however  ap- 
palling it  might  be.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  messenger  from 
the  Greneral  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  tavern  where  John  Cromwell 
lodged,  and  informed  him  that  his  cousin  bad  at  length  dismissed  hit 
doubts,  and  that  all  the  arguments  so  long  put  forward  by  the  most  de- 
cided republicaos  wer»now  confirmed  by  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Tbi3  passage  supplies  us  with  the  key  to  CromwelPs  character. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  i)is  letters  to  bis  family  and  friends,  replete 
as  they  are  witb  Christian  wisdom  and  experience,  and  to  believe 
that  be  was  a  hypocrite.  The  whole  tenor  of  bis  life,  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  contradicts  such  a  suspicion.  No  one 
can  peruse,  even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  the  compilations  of 
Carlyle  and  D'Aubign£,  without  perceiving  that  the  Protector 
was  sincerely  religious.  The  charge  of  hypocrisy  which  has  Iain 
so  long  upon  bis  name,  and  the  length  of  its  continuance  likewise, 
can  be  so  well  accounted  for  on  the  preceding  grounds,  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  proof  now  before  us,  it  must  be  for  ever  dismissed. 
But,  as  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  says,  though  bis  piety  was  sincere  it 
was  not  always  sober. 

Enlhuslasm,  then,  was  the  cause  of  Cromwell's  error.  This  is  a  se- 
rious fault  in  religion;  but  may  it  not  extenuate  a  fault  in  morals?  Is 
a  man  who  desires  to  obey  God  equally  guilty  with  him  who  is  determin- 
ed to  listen  to  his  passions  only?  Is  not  God's  will  the  sovereign  rule  of 
good  and  evil  ? 

Chateaubriand,  a  witness  beyond  suspicion  on  this  point,  speaking  of 
the  times  at  which  we  have  been  glancing,  if  not  of  the  particular  act 
under  examination,  proceeds  thus:  **  At  this  epoch  faith  was  everywhere, 
except  in  a  small  number  of  libertines  and  philosophers;  it  impressed  on 
the  faults,  and  sometimes  even  on  the  crimes,  something  grave,  and  even 
moral,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  by  giving  to  the  victim  of  poli- 
cy the  conscience  of  the  martyr,  and  to  error  the  conviction  of  truth."* 
This  error  in  religion  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  important  blemish  to  be 
found  in  Cromwell.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  key  which  opens  and 
explains  his  whole  life.  His  piety  was  sincere,  but  it  was  not  always 
sober. 

Yet  if  this  error  be  a  great  extenuation  of  the  Protector's  fault,  the 
crime  to  which  it  led  him  must  ever  remain,  in  history,  as  a  warning  to 
terrify  those  who  may  base  their  conduct  on  their  inward  impressions, 
rather  than  on  the  sure,  positive,  and  ever  accessible  inspirations  of  thst 
Word  of  God  which  never  deceives. 

It  is  true  that  the  ever-accessible  inspirations  of  the  Bible  never 
deceive.  Yet  it  was  a  prevalent  misinterpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which,  in  their  treatment  of  each  other,  misled  both  the  papists 
and  puritans  of  England — the  prelatists  and  covenanters  of  Scot* 
land.  It  has  been  the  application  of  Jewish  theocratic  doctrine 
and  practice  to  the  system  of  Christianity ^  that  in  all  ages  of  the 
church  has  unsheathed  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  set  up  men 
as  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of  Him  who  expressly  declares, 
'*  Vengeance  is  mine^  and  I  will  repay."    And  it  is  the  revival  of 

*  Les  Quatre  Sloards.    (Eovras  CQmpletes,  vi.  147. 
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the  exploded  ceremonies  of  temple  worship  which  constitutes  a 
main  feature -in  modern  Puseyism.  The  invasion  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites,  and  their  extermination  of  its  devoted  inhabitants, 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  transactions  in  this 
world's  history,  had  the  Supreme  Being  not  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility, if  we  may  so  speak,  and  commanded  the  chosen  people  to 
execute  his  own  purposes,  as  he  commands  an  earthquake  or  a 
tempest.  And  such  command  must  be  authentic  and  unequivo- 
cal. No  vague  impression  or  unsubstantiated  revelation  cog  Id 
have  justified  the  proceeding.  The  same  principle  is  applicable 
to  all  those  cases  in  which  the  Lord  delivered  enemies  into  his 
people's  hand.  But  it  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  scripture,  to  ar- 
gue from  the  miraculous  history  of  Israel,  that  Christians  are  to 
act,  or  can  possibly  act,  as  the  Israelites  did.  The  age  of  mira- 
cles and  of  direct  communication  between  earth  and  heaven,  by 
vision  and  prophecy,  has  passed  away.  We  must  now  be  guided 
by  the  fair  interpretation  of  Christian  principles  —  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  that  divine  scheme  which,  founded  once  for  all  on  the 
basis  of  miracle,  no  longer  requires  or  admits  miraculous  inter- 
vention. Nevertheless  Cromwell  cannot  surely  be  blamed  more 
than  others  who  were  guided  by  the  same  misapprehension.  It 
was  the  fault  of  his  age.  It  had  been  the  fault  of  every  age  from 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Judaizers  have  been  the  church's  perpetual  plague. 

This  prevalent  error  or  enthusiasm,  therefore,  afTords  a  far 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  Cromwell's  conduct,  than  the  hy- 
pothesis of  his  hypocrisy.  The  latter  is  all  but  impossible  —  the 
former  is  a  plain  and  obvious  explanation  of  the  difficulty. 

We  had  marked  many  passages  in  D'Aubigne  concerning  the  ac- 
tions of  Cromwell  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  But  these,  with  our  observations  on  them,  we 
have  not  space  to  insert.  They  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal. 
They  throw  light  on  the  prelacy  of  England,  the  presbytery  of 
Scotland,  and  the  papacy  of  Ireland  —  all  of  which  were  at  the 
time,  and  are  now,  infected,  although  in  very  different  degrees, 
with  a  epirit  of  Judaism.  One  extract  on  another  subject,  namely, 
the  cause  of  Irish  turbulence  and  misery,  we  cannot  forbear  in- 
serting. Anything  emanating  at  this  peculiar  crisis  from  such  a 
mind  as  D'Aubigne's,  and  bearing  on  the  condition  of  that  unhap- 
py country,  must  be  interesting  and  important. 

Nothing  can  be  more  superficial,  nothing  more  false,  than  those  opin- 
ionn  so  prevalent  on  ihe  continent,  and  even  in  the  British  isles,  which 
ascribe  all  the  misery  of  Ireland  to  the  ab$eiUui»m  of  the  great  gentr^r, 
to  the  conduct  of  the  English  government,  and  to  other  causes  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  We  may  admit  that  these  circumstances  have  exerted  a  cer- 
tain influence  on  the  condition  of  this  unhappy  people;  but  the  true 
source  of  the  evil  must  be  k>oked  for  elsewhere.'  Uan  we  see  the  differ- 
ence which  exists  between  episcopalian  England,  presbyterian  Scotland, 
and  popish  Ireland,  and  not  immediately  perceive  the  origin  of  the  woes  of 
the  last  named  country  ?    Or  will  it  be  pretended  that  the  Irish  people  are 
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of  a  race  inferior  to  others?  .  .  .  ^ But  if  the  misery  of  Ireland,  if  its 
dead  and  li«ing^  corp<(es,  fill  their  hearts  with  ^itorrow  and  alarm:  then  let 
church  and  state  act  rnerireticallj,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  and  let  them 
labor  earnestly  in  buildin}^  dikes  to  stop  the  water  that  cometh  by  the  way 
ofEJom,  water  as  red  ae  blood. 

In  conclusion ;  the  historian  of  the  Reformation  appears  to  be  a 
greater  stickler  than  we  had  imagined,  for  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  He  upholds  that  on  no  account  should  a  monarch  be  put 
to  death.  If  he  founded  this  opinion  on  the  ground  maintained 
by  some  in  this  country*  that  capital  punishments  are  in  all  cases 
improper,  we  could  understand  him.  But  be  seems  to  hold  that  a 
king's  person  is  sacred,  that 

**  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  kiog/' 

even  while  he  violates  the  laws  which  he  is  exalted  to  maintain* 
Perhaps  Dr.  D'Aubigne  does  not  find  it  safe  to  speak  otherwise 
under  the  jealous  regime  of  Louis  Phillippe  the  First,  or  in  a 
country  like  France,  which  has  shed  so  much  of  royal  and  of  noble 
blood,  and  gets  up  a  revolution  with  such  easy  promptitude. 
However  this  may  be,  his  arguments  are  not  very  conclusive  on 
the  point.  In  a  monarchy  so  truly  limited  as  that  of  England  at 
the  present  day  —  when  a  minister  of  the  crown  insisted  on,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dismissal  of  the  Indies  of  the  queen's 
bedchamber,  because  they  were  whiggishly  inclined,  and  there- 
fore might  interfere  with  his  responsible  functions  —  we  at  once 
allow  the  maxim  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong.  The  minis- 
try  are  clearly  accountable,  because  the  deeds  of  government  are 
all  their  own.  But  in  the  case  of  despotic  princes,  as  the  Stuarts 
undoubtedly  were,  and  claimed  to  be  —  it  is  but  right  that  their 
more  extended  assumptions  should  entail  a  much  higher  responsi* 
bility.  If  a  king  will  rule  alone,  and  without  a  constitution,  or  in 
spite  of  one,  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts.  Resistance  to 
arbitrary  power  even  unto  blood  may  sometimes  become  a  solemn 
duty;  because  despots  are  often  too  obstinate  to  yield,  too  fickle 
to  be  trusted,  and  too  dangerous  to  pine  under  the  privations  of 
exile,  or  the  still  more  severe  and  pity-stirring  solitude  of  a  prison. 
Kings  ought  to  know  that  they  are  ordained  for  good  to  men — 
to  save  life  and  not  to  destroy  it,  and  that  if  they,  by  their  usurpa- 
tions, are  the  cause  of  bloodshed  among  their  subjects  in  a  civil 
war  for  independence,  Jhey  forfeit  their  position,  and  must  abide 
the  consequences.  It  is  absolutely  monstrous  that  any  man,  even 
though  he  wears  a  crown,  should  sacrifice  human  beings  by  thou- 
sands, and  send  multitudes  of  souls  to  perdition,  because  he  wishes 
to  play  the  tyrant,  and  yet  should  pass  with  impunity,  just  for  this 
reason,  that  he  is  leader  in  the  disturbance,  and  not  a  subordinate. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  HENRY  L.  ELLSWORTH.^ 

BT  urns.  L.  H.  8IO<nJB]aiT. 

Heavily  over  the  western  gale, 

There  stealeth  a  sound  of  woe, 
She — of  the  spirit  so  fond  and  true. 
She — who  among  us,  was  bom  and  grew. 

Is  laid  in  a  moment  low. 

How  brief  the  space,  since  her  parting  kiss 

With  the  smile  and  the  tear  were  blent, 
The  tear  was  for  those  whom  she  leA  behind, 
And  the  smile  was  the  light  of  a  constant  mind, 

That  in  duty  found  content. 

Yet  a  bitter  pang  was  hers,  that  bade 

The  heart  with  anguish  swell, 
Her  aged  sire,  who  had  grown  more  dear 
With  the  weary  lapse  of  each  added  year, 

To  him — to  M,y/arew$U> 

Bat  mov'd  by  the  strength  of  those  holy  ties 

That  the  wife  and  mother  bind, 
She  tum'd  to  a  distant  home  to  bear 
The  wealth  of  energies  rich  and  rare, 

And  the  warmth  of  a  taste  rdined. 

And  there,  where  stranger  waters  roll, 

And  the  prairie  roses  spring. 
She  met  from  the  free,  and  living  west. 
The  welcome  due  to  an  honored  gtfest 

Of  New  England's  nurturing. 

There  too,  with  a  Christian  zeal  she  toil'd, 

And  there,  her  rest  was  won, 
Rest,  'neath  the  shade  of  the  cypress  tree. 
And  over  the  spoiler,  victory. 
While  long  shall  her  memory  cherish'd  be 

In  the  clime  of  the  setting  sun. 

•  This  Mtimable  lady  wms  the  only  danghler  of  the  Hon.  EUnr  Goodrieh,  of  New  Hsvea 
Conu^cticQt,  and  died  not  long  aAer  her  remoTal  to  the  beoatiAil  region  of  La  FayettCi  In- 
diana. 
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LEGENDS  OF  1689. 
No.  I. 

THE  OLD  MINISTER  OF  SCHENECTADY. 

BT  MX88  A.  A.  OODDA&D. 

The  incidents  we  are  about  to  relate,  historians  seems  to  have 
entirely  oyerlooked  in  their  records  of  the  sacking  of  Schenectady. 
And,  while  we  do  not  presume  to  censure  them  for  the  omission, 
we  trust  they  will  pardon  us  for  bringing  them  now  and  then, 
from  their  dusty  resting  place,  to  occupy  a  page  in  national  litera- 
tare.  There  is  so  much  of  the  thrillingly  terrible  connected  with 
the  events  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  another  during  the 
years  1689-90,  that  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned,  if  we  occasion- 
ally omit  a  link  in  the  bloody  chain  history  has  transmitted,  and 
supply  its  place  by  some  less  terrific  recital. 

Historians  tell  us  *'  No  tongue  can  express  the  cruelties  that 
wefe  committed  at  Schenectady.  Houses  were  burned ;  and  mo- 
thers, in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  helpless  children  cast 
into  the  flames.  So  unsuspicious  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  of  danger,  that  the  outer  gates  were  not  shut,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  the  terrible  war  whoop  around  their  dwellings.*'  It  is 
difficult,  in  these  peaceful  times,  to  conceive  of  the  horrors  attend- 
ing the  dreadful  massacre ;  the  heart  grows  faint  at  the  contem- 
plation, and  turns  to  some  brighter  spot  in  the  page  of  history. 

Amid  scenes  of  indiscribable  cruelty,  one  act  of  mercy  shines 
forth,  like  a  star,  amid  moral  darkness.  And  such  an  act  we  at 
present  record.     ♦•♦**♦♦♦* 

The  day  preceding  the  awful  massacre  had  been  exceedingly 
cold.  Neighbors  had  scarce  ventured  out  to  bestow  a  customary 
greeting,  and  whole  families  clustered  closely  about  their  hearth- 
stones, relating  with  livid  lips,  and  chattering  teeth,  the  by-gones 
of  sunnier  days.  As  evening  closed  in,  the  blazing  fire  from  well 
fed  hearths  threw  a  cheerful  aspect  upon  all, without,  and  some 
few  warm-hearted  lovers  ventured  forth  to  sit  by  the  fireside  of  their 
lady  loves.  Among  others,  whose  dwellings  were  thus  favored,  was 
that  of  a  poor  widow,  whose  name,  neither  history,  nor  legend  has 
perpetuated.  She,  the  widow,  had  abandoned  her  childhood's  home 
to  follow  the  fortune  of  an  idolized  husband.  One  child,  a  daughter, 
iiad  been  given  therh,  whom  they  named  Gretchen.  The  toils  in- 
cident to  securing  a  new  home,  had  overtasked  her  husband's 
strength,  and  he,  the  first  of  that  little  band  of  settlers,  occupied 
the  first  grave  in  the  parcel  set  aside  for  a  burial  place.    That 
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Gretchen  was  beautiful,  many  young  men  had  discovered ;  but  the 
simple  girl,  unconscious  of  her  charms,  contented  herself  with  the 
honest  love  of  a  neighbor's  son.  This  evening,  Gretchen  and  her 
lover  occupied  one  corner  of  the  immense  fireplace,  while  her 
mother  was  engaged  in  close  conversation,  with  their  aged  pastor 
in  the  other.  The  minister,  who,  bye  the  bye,  we  should  have 
said  resided  with  the  widow,  having  left  his  wife  in  the  little  tomb 
beneath  the  church,  in  which  he  officiated  in  his  native  vilKige, 
had  long  assumed  a  tender  watchfulness  over  the  daughter  of  his 
hostess,  and  this  evening  he  was  busily  sketching  a  plan  for  her 
future  happiness. 

With  Gretchen,  he  looked  upon  the  young  man's  suit  with  fa- 
vor, and,  as  spring  was  approaching,  he  kindly  proposed  that  the 
young  man  should  then  assume  the  office  of  protector  to  both  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  The  snows  of  many  winters  had  already 
whitened  the  aged  pastor's  locks,  and  he  felt  that  the  days  ol  his 
pilgrimage  were  near  their  close.  Poor  man !  He  little  dreamed 
that  before  another  dawn,  those  whitened  locks  would  be  dabbled 
in  gore. 

As  the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  corner  struck  the  hour  of  nine, 
the  little  family  knelt  down,  while  their  minister  commended  each 
with  pathetic  earnestness  to  the  keeping  of  his  heavenly  father. 
With  softened  and  subdued  spirits,  they  rose  from  their  humble 
posture,  the  young  man  to  return  to  his  father's  fireside,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  widow's  cottage  to  seek  refreshing  from  the  toils 
of  the  day  in  quiet  sleep. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  inhabitants 
of  Schenectady  were  startled  from  their  dreams,  by  the  terrific 
war  whoop.  Montet,  the  French  commander,  had  ^iven  strict 
orders  that  the  minister  should  be  spared,  as  he  had  former- 
ly been  indebted  to  him  for  an  act  of  kindness;  but  in  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  which  ensued,  it  became  impossible  to  recognize 
individuals.  M,  Montigni,  a  volunteer  in  Montet's  army,  attacked 
in  company  with  some  ten  or  twelve  Indians,  the  dwelling  next 
that  of  our  friend  the  widow.  In  the  assault,  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  was  carried  into  thb  widow's  dwelling,  while  his 
followers  revenged  his  wounds  by  the  death  of  all  who  were  found 
in  the  house  where  their  leader  was  wounded. 

The  terrified  inmates,  roused  so  unexpectedly  from  their  slum- 
bers, had  attempted  to  secrete  themselves;  but  when  the  widow 
saw  the  disabled  condition  of  the  French  officer,  she  left  her  hiding 
place  and  endeavored  to  staunch  his  wounds. 

The  old  minister  too  presented  himself,  and  assisted  in  his  re- 
lief. Just  as  they  had  succeeded  in  bandaging  the  bead  of  the 
officer,  the  outer  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  young  man  of  the 
preceding  evening  appeared,  hastily  pursued  by  two  In'lians. 
Disregarding  the  presence  of  Montigni,  they  furiously  attacked 
the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  a  fatal  blow,  laid  the  minister 
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bleeding  at  their  feet.  Enraged  at  such  an  outrage  upon  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  Montigni  seized  his  sword,  and  before  any  present 
were  aware  of  his  design,  severed  the  head  of  one  of  the  Indians 
from  his  body.  The  other  finding  his  compnnion  thus  suddenly 
attacked,  turned  to  revenge  his  death,  and  shared  a  similar  fate 
by  the  same  hand. 

Terrified  by  such  scenes  of  horror,  Gretchen  fell  fainting  at  the 
feet  of  the  officer,  while  her  more  courageous  mother  sought  to 
stop  the  blood  that  flowed  so  freely  from  the  head  of  her  beloved 
minister.  Already  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  simply  signed 
for  water.  When  this  was  given  him,  he  motioned  to  be  raised  up. 
When  somewhat  recovered,  he  beckoned  the  young  man  and  Gretch- 
en to  his  side,  and,  joining  their  hands,  looked  appeaiingly  to  Mon* 
tigni,  who  sat  a  5tilent  spectator  of  the  scene.  Bowing  ap  assent  to 
what  he  knew  not,  the  trembling  voice  of  the  pastor  repeated  the 
marriage  service. 

Never  were  bridal  rites  performed  under  bloodier  circumstances, 
and  never  perhaps  did  human  love  so  triumph  over  the  approach  of 
death.  Gretchen,  the  dear,  fatherlens  Gretchen,  was  the  idol  of 
his  widowed  heart,  and  with  the  amen  upon  his  lips,  which  seal- 
ed the  youthful  lovers  one  in  life,  the  soul  of  the  aged  saint  sped 
to  heaven. 

We  need  not  add,  the  French  officer  proved  himself  a  staunch 
friend  to  the  family  thus  committed  to  his  protection.  Gretchen 
and  her  mother  were  numbered  among  the  captives ;  but,  near  the 
litter  that  conveyed  the  wounded  Montigni,  followed  another  bear- 
ing two  females.  By  its  side  walked  a  sturdy  youth,  with  un- 
bound arms,  who  watched  with  tender  eagerness,  the  litter  which 
bore  his  Gretchen  and  her  mother.  After  some  months  sojourn  in 
Montreal,  the  widow's  family  returned  to  Schenectady,  accompa- 
nied by  Montigni,  with  an  escort.  Her  house  was  standing,  and 
unoccupied. 

Years  afterward,  another  tenant  entered  the  house  in  which  the 
above  scenes  were  enacted.  In  a  remote  corner  of  the  dwelling 
a  hymn  book  of  an  ancient  date  was  found,  drawn  thither,  doubt- 
less by  the  rats  in  a  predatory  excursion,  bearing  upon  the  fly  leaf, 
she  following  inscription. 

"  Edward  and  Gretchen." 

Underneath,  in  manly  letters  were  the  words. 

**  Saved  by  the  love  of  the  old  Minister  of  Schenectady." 

"  Feb'y  8th,  1689." 
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FASHION. 

BT   THE   REV.   O.   H.   GREOOBT. 

It  is  easier  to  describe  than  to  define  this  term,  owing  princi- 
pally  to  its  latitude  of  application.  In  its  simple  and  common  ac* 
ceptation,  it  suggests  to  us  ideas  of  the  prevalent  manners  and 
taste  of  a  community  or  country.  Its  most  prominent  element, 
and  in  fact  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  known,  is  its  mutability. 
It  exists  every  where,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  index  of  civil- 
ization aud  refinement;  and  its  power  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  de- 
grees, according  to  the  advantages  of  education  we  enjoy,  and 
the  form  of  government  under  which  we'  live.  And  as  it  is  a 
truth  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  mankind  in  general  are  na- 
turally tinctured  with  aristocracy,  therefore  we  perceive  the  reason 
why  fashion  is  attended  with  more  show,  toil  and  expense  in  some 
governments  than  others. 

This  subject  is  naturally  connected  and  interwoven  with  that  of 
taste,  and  consequently  has  its  votaries  among  rude  as  well  as  re* 
fined  communities ;  and  we  can  easily  conceive  of  its  progress  and 
changes  in  the  formation  of  society,  in  the  construction  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  first  inventions  of  art,  in  all  its  revolutionary 
and  zig-zag  courses,  down  to  the  present  period.  A  hundred  years 
hence  will  tell  ivhat  improvements  we'  have  made,  and  in  what 
respects  we  have  become  deteriorated  during  the  past  century. 

In  a  Christian  community,  fashion  excludes  what  may  be  called 
the  grosser  sins,  and  makes  crime  appear  hideous  and  deformed  ; 
and  as  imitation  contributes  to  the  diffusion  of  the  same  moral 
sentiments  among  mankind,  so  fashion  governs,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  in  the  creation  of  many  beauties  of  character, 
both  moral  and  intellectual.  In  intelligent  creatures  stripped  of 
knowledge,  and  chiefiy  guided  by  imitation,  it  is  to  its  possessor  of 
some  value,  and  even  more  than  we  would  suppose  upon  first 
thought.  The  individual  of  a  little  cultivated  taste,  or  a  perverted 
one,  may  add  essentially  to  his  comfort  by  the  erection  of  a  house, 
the  selection  of  his  furniture,  and  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds, 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  his  neighbor.  Look  over  the  world, 
and  how  potent  its  influence !  'And  let  us  extend  the  thought  to 
its  influence  on  education,  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  all  of  which  are  becoming  more  fashionable  and 
adding  materially  to  the  good  of  the  world. 

When  we  speak  of  persons  of  fashion,  independent  of  moral 
power,  its  fruits  are  often  unlawful  pleasures,  vanity  and  immoral- 
ity, sometimes  the  oflTspring  of  envy,  and  generated  by  pride  and 
luxury :  and  the  lives  of  its  votaries  are  spent  like  those  of  irra« 
tional  creatures,  and  appear,  like  butterflies,  beautiful,  but  ephe- 
meral. 

The  Creator,  in  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  has  implanted 
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ivithin  us  a  taste,  or  powerful  instinct,  which  may  be  rendered  in* 
dolent,  or  may  be  cuitivated  so  as  to  decrease  or  promote  our  hap« 
piness*  This  is  common  to  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  is  seen 
In  the  home  of  the  savage  and  in  the  palace  of  the  epicure. 
That  person,  therefore,  is  not  only  singular,  but  comparatively 
useless,. who  wishes  to  be  considered  as  living  apart  from  man- 
kind in  his  pursuits  and  opinions ;  for,  as  we  are  formed  for  socie* 
ty,  so  we  naturally  partake  of  the  rules,  habits,  taste,  and  fashion, 
of  those  with  whom  we  associate,  or  whom  we  like  to  imitate. 
When  these  rules  are  wholesome,  and  regulated  by  the  great 
moral  obligations  we  are  under  to  live  worthy  of  our  natures,  and 
to  honor  Him  who  has  blessed  us  with  an  immortal  thinking  prin« 
ciple,  we  become  blessings  to  our  race. 

Independent  of  the  rules  spoken  of,  there  are  very  many  who 
wish  to  take  the  precedence  in  whatever  is  faskionabU,  and  to 
live  in  the  cultivation  of  those  rules  which  exclude  from  their  so- 
ciety'those  whose  incomes,  or  previous  training,  or  birth,  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  imitators,  hence  the  existence  of  many  of  the 
conventional  usages  in  society,  which,  however  unimportant  in 
themselves,  are  overwhelming  in  power.  No  matter  how  absurd 
the  exercise  of  that  power  may  be,  it  is  beyond  the  control  of  rea- 
son. Take,  for  example,  the  duello,  in  a  period  when  kings  and 
nobles  and  clergy  not  only  tolerated  but  countenanced  it.  The 
laws  by  which  it  was  regulated  were  not  only  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, but  very  rigid.  *'  In  1547  Henry  II.,  of  France,  issued  an 
edict  prohibiting  the  judicial  or  public  combat,  and  yet  he  was 
himself  slain  in  a  tournament.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbourg  says 
the  ladies  of  France  gave  high  honor  to  Balaguy,  quite  an  ordi- 
nary man  in  all  respects,  save  that  he  had  slain  eight  or  nine  of 
his  friends  in  single  combat.  Brande,  in  his  Encyclopedia,  states 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen  were  killed  in  duels  in  a 
single  French  province  in  six  months,  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  four  thousand  fell  in  two  years.  In  England  the  first 
attempt  to  repress  duels  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1713.  A 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  commons,  but  lost  on  the 
third  reading.  In  Scotland,  as  late  as  (he  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  licenses  for  duelling  were  granted  by  the  crown,  and 
formed  a  source  of  revenue,  (Ex.  Brande's  Enc).  Now  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  a  good  method  of  testing  a  principle  is  to  re- 
duce it  to  practical  operation,  that  we  may  discover  its  utility. 
Suppose  then  that  every  man,  merchant,  mechanic,  farmer,  phy- 
sician, clergyman,  should  practice  this  principle  of  resentment  in 
order  to  become  a  man  of  honor,  or  a  fashumahU  gentleman! 
How  soon  would  Fashion,  like  a  volcano  towering  to  the  skies, 
disgorge  her  streams  of  burning  lava  to  consume  all  that  is  green 
and  beautiful.  Happy  for  us,  we  have  the  **  law  and  the  testi- 
mony," in  which  we  read,  '*  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away." 

Fashion  has  its  uses  and  abuses.    The  fashion  of  one  age  adds 
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beauty  to  the  paiuter's  art.  While  visiting  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
Paintings  in  London,  and  again  in  France,  we  were  struck  with 
this  fact,  namely,  how  mach  the  dress  of  different  ages  apparently 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  painter's  skill.  In  statuary  and 
architecture,  how  much  of  beauty  depends  upon  appendages,  slight 
in  themselves,  but  important  as  matters  of  taste.  'Tis  here  we 
see  the  mutability  of  fashion,  even  in  permanent  works.  Why 
then  should  we  seek  so  much  to  be  first  in  less  important  matters? 
Such  a  feeling  hardens  the  heart ;  moved  by  it,  tyrants  have  taxed 
their  subjects  beyond  endurance,  drained  their  treasuries,  pillaged 
cities  and  countries  to  administer  to  its  gratification.  To  live 
principally  to  be  observed  by  others,  without  reference  to  useful- 
ness, is  absurd,  irrational.  There  cannot  be  a  proper  degree  of 
sympathy  among  brethren,  where  the  constant  aim  is  to  outstrip 
each  other  in  fashion.  It  is  a  feeling  which  engenders  pride, 
strife,  feuds  and  animosities ;  and  so  strong  may  the  passion  be- 
come,  as  to  sacrifice  virtue  on  this  altar,  by  indulgence  in  expen- 
sive vices,  foreign  luxuries,  pompous  equipages;  and  sometimes 
the  end  of  the  career  is  bankruptcy,  fraud,  and  perpetual  disgrace. 
The  mutability  of  fashion  should  warn  us  against  its  extrava- 
gancies. Let  us  look  at  it  a  moment  in  its  application  to  dresa. 
We  have  collected  the  following  facts  from  a  History  of  France, 
published  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Gifibrd,  in  1776.  '*  In  the  foiu> 
teenth  century,  the  king  and  nobles  of  France  sat  on  wooden 
benches  or  stools."  Those  in  high  places  give  rise  to  certain  fa- 
shions, and  sometimes  also  destroy  them.  Thus  it  is  said  whea 
o«e  of  the  kings  of  England  appeared  publicly  without  buckles  to 
his  shoes,  a  whole  manufacturing  district  complained  that  the 
means  of  their  living  would  be  taken  away.  And  again,  when 
the  king  appeared  without  a  wig,  the  manufacturers  of  the  article 
petitioned  him  not  to  ruin  the  trade.  *'  Charles  VII.,  of  France, 
was  of  low  stature,  and  had  very  short  legs ;  he  wore  such  a  dress 
as  was  best  calculated  for  concealing  the  defects  of  his  person ;  so 
the  fashion  of  long  garments  was  revived  during  his  reign.'* 
During  the  rngn  of  Lewis  XL,  the  next  king  of  France,  a  total  rev- 
olution occurred  in  the  article  of  dress.  The  ladies,  who  had  beea 
accustomed  to  wear  gowns  of  immense  length,  so  that  their  trains 
and  immoderately  long  sleeves  swept  the  ground,  now  cut  them 
off  and  substituted  other  superfluities  quite  as  ridiculous.  '^  On 
their  heads  they  wore  enormous  caps,  surmounted  with  folds  of 
silk  or  other  light  materials,  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  almost  a 
yard  in  height."  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  the  head-dresses  of 
the  women  were  so  broad,  being  two  yards  in  breadth,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  the  doors  wider  in  order  to  admit  them; 
whereas  now,  they  were  obliged  to  make  them  higher.  During 
this  period,  men  wore  short  jackets,  not  reaching  to  the  waist, 
and  small  clothes  to  which  they  were  fastened  by  laces.  They 
also  wore  false  shoulders  to  make  the  chest  appear  large  and  full, 
and  their  hair  was  worn  long.    In  the  early  history  of  France, 
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during  the  reign  of  Chilperic  L,  576,  the  long  Roman  coat  was 
worn  by  persons  of  distinction.  Henry  II.  introduced  ruffles  und 
collars;  until  that  time  the  monarchs  wore  their  necks  entirely 
bare.  The  favorite  dress  of  Henry  II.  was  a  kind  of  half  trowsers 
and  a  cloak  not  reaching  below  the  waist.  The  dress  of  the 
French  ladies  at  this  time  was  very  simple.  Lace  was  then  un- 
known to  them.  Their  dresses  were  adorned  on  one  side  with 
the  arms  of  their  husbands,  and  on  the  other  with  those  of  their 
own  family.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  that  brace- 
lets, necklaces  and  ear-rings  were  introduced. 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  of  France,  it  was  decreed  by 
law  that  no  duke,  count  nor  baron,  possessing  a  territorial  manor 
of  six  thousand  livres,  should  have  more  than  four  robes  a  year, 
and  their  wives  as  many ;  prelates  and  knights  were  restricted  to 
two,  an  esquire  two,  a  batchelor  one,  and  every  woman,  single  or 
married,  wno  had  less  than  two  thousand  livres  a  year  in  land, 
one.  No  citizen's  wife  was  permitted  to  have  a  carriage,  or  be 
Nghted  home  at  night  with  Waxen  torches;  neither  she  nor  her 
husband  were  permitted  to  wear  expensive  furs,  or  gold,  or  pre- 
cious stones,  or  crowns  of  gold  or  silver.  During  this  reig^,  the 
long  shoes  turned  up  at  the  toes,  were  introduced  into  France; 
they  are  said  first  to  have  been  worn  by  a  nobleman,  who  had  a 
large  fleshy  excrescence  at  the  end  of  his  foot)  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  that  defect.  They  soon  came  into  general  use,  and  a 
man's  rank  was  known  by  the  length  of  his  shoes.  The  shoes  of 
a  prince  were  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length ;  those  of  a  baron  two 
feet,  while  a  simple  knight  was  reduced  to  eighteen  inches,  and  a 
plain  citizen  to  twelve.  The  long  shoes  were  succeeded  by  large 
slippers,  more  than  a  foot  in  width." 

But  we  will  stop  here,  hoping  at  least  that  we  may  not  forget 
how  changing  is  the  fashion  of  the  world  ;  and  while  some  adopt 
the  saying,  "  We  may  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as  to  be  out  of 
fashion,"  that  others  of  us  may  still  be  permitted  to  indulge  our 
ereed,  *'  Be  not  in  haste  to  follow  every  new  fasbion." 


<  •#»♦ 


THE  DEXTERIAN  SYSTEM  OF  ASTRONOMY, 

Sir  Ifaac  NewlOD  formed  a  scheme 

Of  woaderfol  ded  actions, 
About  the  son  and  moon  and  stars. 

And  proved  It  all  by  Floxions ; 
But  now  one  Dexter  dexteroasly, 

With  right  and  leA  corrections, 
Has  shewn  this  wrong,  and  that  the  heavens 
'  Are  nothing  but  reiiections. 
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TO  THE  WIFE  OF  A  CLERGYMAN. 

BY  EEY.  C.  C.  VAN  ABSDALB,  D.  S. 

Wife  of  my  old  ond  early  friend, 

May  blessings  crown  thy  heart  and  lot. 
And  holy  love  thy  steps  attend, 

With  that  pure  joy  that  faileth  not. 
Blest  is  the  trust  thy  husband  bears 
To  heal  lifers  woes  and  soothe  its  cares ; 
And  to  that  bliss  beyond  the  skies, 
To  point  man's  dim  and  weeping  eyes . 

Yes,  he  is  blest  whom  God  employs 

In  this  high  work  ;  and  she  is  blest, 
Who  shares  his  labors  and  his  joys ; 

The  friend  and  partner  of  his  breast ; 
If,  with  a  heart  of  glowing  love. 
And  wisdom  gathered  from  above, 
And  ardent  zeal,  from  day  to  day, 
She  cheers  and  aids  him  on  his  way. 

Lady,  this  favored  trust  is  thine  ; 

Rejoice  and  prize  it  highly,  then. 
That  him  thou  lovest  still  may  shine. 

As  Christ's  ambassador  to  mea : 
In  purity  and  faith  be  thou 
A  crown  and  honor  to  his  brow, 
And  with  a  Christian's  clinging  heart, 
In  all  his  trials  bear  thy  part. 

Through  toil,  or  shame,  whatever  betide, 

Howe'er  by  sins  or  sorrows  crossed, 
Pursue  thy  journey  by  his  side, 

To  soothe  the  wretched,  save  the  lost ; 
Thy  task  unyielding  still  maintain, 
With  counsel  guide,  with  prayer  sustais. 
With  love  provoke,  with  zeal  inspire, 
Leading  to  God  each  fond  desire. 

O  thus,  dear  lady,  seek  to  be. 

To  him  who  loves  thee  "  an  help  meet  f 
Then  throoah  a  vast  eternity 

Thy  love,  now  fond,  shall  be  more  sweet; 
And  there  together  ye  shall  dwell, 
With  numbers  won  from  sin  and  hell. 
To  bless  those  dear  and  tender  bands, 
That  bound  on  earth  your  hearts  and  bands. 
PhUadelphia,  1847. 
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Story  or  thx  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  the  Ret.  6.  R.  Gleio,  M.  A. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  here  the  recorded  testimony  of  a  most  competent  eye-whnesS| 
concerning  one  of  the  most  tremendous  scenes  of  which  this  world  has  ever 
been  the  theatre.  With  the  story  in  its  general  outline,  of  course  every  in- 
telligent reader  must  be  familiar;  bat  the  filling  up  belongs  peeoliarly  to  the 
author,  and  embraces  many  striking  and  impressive  incidents,  of  which  we 
believe  the  present  work  is  the  first  and  only  record.  The  book  is  altogether 
of  an  unpretending  character,  the  style  is  characterised  by  a  graceful  ease  and 
beautiful  simplicity,  and  the  descriptions  are  so  graphic  and  striking  that  the 
reader  almost  forgets  that  the  scenes,  which  he  contemplates,  are  not  actually 
passing  before  his  eyes. 

Talis  nr  Yxese,  by  Mart  Howitt.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

If  those  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race,  who 
write  not  only  agreeable,  but  useful  books  for  the  young,  then  surely  is  Mary 
Howitt  entitled  to  this  honorable  distinction.  The  present  little  volume  bears 
the  very  image  and  superscription  of  her  graceful  and  inventive  mind,  and  of 
her  truly  benevolent  heart.  The  verses  are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  of  beauti- 
ful thought  and  kind  feeling,  and  will  furnish  profitable  entertainment  to 
many  a  youthful  mind. 

The  History,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  preface  of  this  little  work  informs  us  that  it  is  subttadtiaUy  a  reprint 

of  a  book  published  by  the  London  Religions  Tract  Society,  and  extracted 

from  the  writings  of  our  distingnished  oountryman,  Catlin.    It  conveys  in  the 

form  of  dialogue  much  valuable  information  in  respect  to  the  people  of  whom 

itprofeeses  to  treat,  and  snpplies  many  important  materials  of  reflection,  both 

to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  Christian.    It  is  fitted  especially  to  impress  the 

ebureh  with  her  obligations,  to  bring  the  remains  of  this  neglected  and  perse* 

entcd  race  within  the  civilizing  and  regenerating  infinence  of  Christianity. 

It  is  praUflc  both  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 
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MlBCELLAKIES,  EMBRACING    RCTIEWB,  ESBATS  AND  AdDE£88E8,    by  the  Ute 

Thomas  Cualmebs,  D.  D.  LLD.    R.  Carter. 

Whatever  comeB  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  now  received  a  greatlj 
and  sadly  increased  ipterest,  from  the  fact  that  his  earthly  labors  have  now 
come  to  a  close.  The  reading  public  in  tbi^  country  are  already  indebted  to 
Mr.  Carter  for  the  republication  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  is  still  going  on  to  make  farther  selections 
from  these  treasures  of  beautiful  and  profound  thought.  Among  his  mis- 
cellaneous productions  are  to  be  found  6ome  of  the  most  masterly  triumphs 
of  his  superlative  genius;  and  the  present  number,  (the  first  in  a  series  of  four, 
proposed  by  Mr.  Carter,)  contains  articles,  which  would  be  immortal|  in 
spite  of  what  embattled  legions  of  critics  might  do  to  destroy  them. 

Chambees'  Cyclopedia  or  English  LiteeatueEi  No.  15.    Boston:  Gould. 
Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

The  present  No.  of  this  truly  valuable  work  brings  us  into  ^e  company  of 
our  own  contemporaries.  Scott,  Roscoe,  Macintosh,  and  a  large  number  of 
living  lights,  are  here  introduced,  and  among  them  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
oar  own  Washington  Irving  is  included.  One  more  No.  completes  the  work. 
It  is  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  recently  made  in 
aid  of  the  cause  of  literature. 

The  American  Review  foe  Attovst.    Edited  by  6.  H.  Colton. 

This  work  is  certainly  among  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  of  the  day. 
The  present  No.  contains  several  uncommonly  choice  articles.  The  sketches 
of  John  Rntledge  and  Joseph  Reed,  whose  history  forms  no  unimportant  part 
of  the  history  of  the  Revolution  form  a  just  and  beautiAil,  though  brief  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  those  immortal  patriots.  The  article  on  suicide  is 
valuable  alike  for  its  ingenious  speculations,  and  its  minute  statisties. 

Littell's  Liyino  Age,  172. 

This  work  is  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the  agreeable  variety  that 
pervades  it.  In  reading  its  articles  from  week  to  week,  one  never  finds  him- 
self walking  in  a  beaten  track.  The  present  No.  has  a  most  thrilling  article 
on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  which  sheds  much  light  on  contempora- 
neous historical  events. 

The  Weitinqs  or  Geoege  Washington,  with  a  Lute  op  the  AuthoBi 

BT  Jaeed  Spaeks.    Vol.  VI. 

This  volume  includes  Washington's  correspondence  from  July,  1778,  to 
March  1780,  together  with  an  appendix,  in  which  among  other  interesting 
things,  we  find  an  account  of  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  a  letter  from 
General  Wayne.  The  volume,  like  all  its  predecessors  and  snoeessors, 
breathes  a  tone  of  the  most  exalted  patriotism,  worthy  of  the  biightest  and 
purest  spirit  of  his  age. 
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We  shall  at  all  times  endeavor  to  secure  at  once  variety  and  solidity  in  tbe 
American  Literary  Magazine.  We  wi^h  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  interesting  and  instructive  matleri  interspersed  with  lighter  arti- 
cles for  relief. 

Omne  tnlit  ponctam  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci. 

This  we  trust  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  our  present  number.  We 
•re  encouraged  by  the  public  favor  to  exert  ouiselves,  and  we  hope  the  pub- 
lic will  not  be  disappointed. 

We  give  a  biographical  sketch,  with  a  portrait  of  Major  General  David 
Wooster.    In  these  sketches  we  aim  not  at  splendor  but  truth.    They  are  in 
tended  to  inform  our  readers,  and  to  stimulate  the  young  and  hopeful  by  ex- 
amples of  honorable  and  successful  exeriion. 

The  continuation  of  Classic  Vagaries  will  attract  attention.  Unfortunately 
the  manuscript,  did  not  come  to  hand  at  once.  It  reached  us  in  fragments, 
and  we  had  gone  to  press  before  we  received  the  last  of  it.  Hence  the  ab. 
mptness  of  its  termination.  But  what  we  have  had  room  for  will  quicken 
the  appetite  for  what  remains— and  when  our  Roman  friend  introduces  ns  in 
our  next  to  Che  stirring  incidents  of  a  sea  fight,  and  the  scenes  of  naval  battle 
and  victory,  so  gorgeously  described  in  the  '*  Pharsalia,''  we  will  forget  his 
delay,  and  prove  not  nagratefol  for  the  first  course  of  this  month's  banquet. 

**  Ireland''  is  pungent,  poeiicil  and  instmclive.  The  descriptions  both  of 
persons  and  of  places  are  evidently  drawn  from  life,  and  the  portraiture  of 
Irish  character  is  executed  with  discrimination  and  impartiality. 

Again  our  respectful  and  grateful  thanks  are  rendered  to  Mrs.  Sigoumey, 
both  for  her  kind  receptioa  of  ourselves  personally,  and  her  contribution  to 
this  oar  third  number.  To  be  approved  of  by  such  an  authority  and  support- 
ed by  sach  a  name  encourages  the  belief  that  our  laborft  to  please  and  benefit 
the  public  are  not  in  vain. 

To  Miss  Barber  our  thanks  are  also  dae,  and  with  grateful  pleasure  paid. 
Oar  heart's  desire  is  that  she  may  live  and  write  till  she  rises  to  that  emi- 
nenee  among  the  poetesses  of  oar  day,  for  which  her  youthful  genius  bids 
with  so  fair  a  promise.  The  subject  of  the  **  Outcast"  is  handled  with  mnch 
delicacy  and  poetic  feeling. 

Oar  readers  will  be  happy  to  find  in  this  number  another  story  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Goddard.  Let  her  not  eease  till  she  has  eapplied  oar  pages  with 
an  "  aarea  legenda"  more  interesting  than  musty  tales  about  apocryphal 
taints  and  veiled  recloses-— among  whose  number  may  she— not  be  one. 

The  Legend  and  the  Law  Suit  are  a  set  off  to  the  more  didactic  articles  on 
Fashion  and  Cromwell.  We  hope  oar  legal  friend  will  show  himself  again 
la  oor  next,  and  with  as  moch  mirth  as  in  the  present 
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Hereafter  in  addition  to  our  Literary  Notices,  which  are  supplied  by  a  very 
able  and  impartial  hand,  we  propose  to  give  a  lengthened  view  of  some  in- 
teresting work.  We  trust  that  this  feature  of  the  magazine  will  commend  it 
to  the  general  favor.  The  introduction  of  it  is  in  accordance  with  our  origi- 
nal design,  and  we  have  promise  of  support  in  this  department  from  gentle- 
men well  qualified  to  lend  it. 

To  our  other  purveyors  of  poesy  we  are  much  obliged  and  beg  a  countin- 
uance  of  their  aid.  The  Balaam  Box  fills  apace;  and  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  cull  some  precious  morsels  from  its  contents  and  present  them 
as  a  piquant  salmagundi  to  our  friends. 

Now,  though  we  flatter  ourselves  that  no  one  has  become  drowsy  or  fallen 
asleep  over  our  various  papers,  yet  we  conclude  with  a  serenade  to  roust 
our  readers  and  win  their  best  adieu  for  a  month.  The  piece  is  from  tht 
pen  of  a  lady  who  writes  en  garcon;  and  when  the  music  and  immortal  verst 
are  wedded,  we  will  sing  it  beneath  her  window  at  midnight,  which  may 
lead  (who  knows?)  to  a  wedding  of  another  sort.  Only  she  has  not  told  us 
where  she  resides. 

SERENADE. 
(To  be  tet  to  fftuiic) 

Tis  moonlight  on  the  land,  my  love, 

'Tis  moonlight  on  the  sea  ; 
It  is  the  hour  for  us  to  rove, 

Then  wander  forth  with  me. 

And  let  us  slowly  stray,  my  love, 

Along  the  pebbly  strand, 
And  watch  the  waters,  as  they  move 

In  ripples  on  the  sand. 

The  night  is  dear  and  calm,  my  love, 

The  moon  is  shining  bright ; 
There's  not  a  single  cloud  above 

To  dim  her  silver  light. 

No  sound  to  interrupt,  my  love, 

The  whispered  words  we  speak  ; 
And  not  a  breath  of  air  to  move 

The  ringlet  on  thy  cheek. 

Then  while  the  moon  shines  bright,  my  love, 

Upon  the  land  and  sea, 
Together,  dearest,  let  us  rove  ; 

Come  I  hasten  forlh  to  mt  t 

CHRISTINE. 
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OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  sabject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Wind* 
sor,  Connecticut,  April  29,  1745.  His  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  settlers  of  that  town ;  having  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  Eng* 
land,  in  1650.  His  parents,  like  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  and  were  in  com- 
fortable, though  by  no  means  affluent  circumstances. 

Young  Oliver  spent  his  time  alternately  in  laboring  with  his 
father  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  in  the  elementary 
studies  of  a  liberal  euucation,  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he 
entered  Yale  College.  He  remained  in  this  institution  two  years ; 
when,  from  some  cause  which  tradition  has  not  transmitted  to  us, 
he  left  and  entered  Nassau  Hall,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1776. 

His  father  had  early  destined  him  for  the  ministry,  and  accord- 
ingly he  now  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  theology,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellamy,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Connecticut  divines.  But  Oliver's  inclination 
for  the  law  triumphed  over  his  father's  predilections  for  theology; 
and,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Hartford  county,  two  or 
three  years  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  his  native  town. 

However  little  enthusiasm  young  Oliver  might  have  felt  in  the 
prosecution  of  theological  speculations,  he  certainly  advanced  far 
enough  in  them  to  become  convinced  that  it  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone ;  and  he  accordingly  now  led  to  the  Hymeneal  altar 
his  first  love,  Miss  Abigail  Wolcott,  daughter  of  William  Wolcott 
esa.,  of  East  Windsor. 

His  father  presented  him  with  a  small  farm,  situated  in  the 
north-western  corner  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  management  of  this 
and  of  the  few  suits  with  which  his  acquaintances  and  friends 
entrusted  him,  his  ardent  and  active  mind  was  forced  for  a  time  to 
content  itself.  As  often  as  the  session  of  the  court  occurred  at 
Hartford,  leaving  his  farm  and  revolving  his  cases  in  his  mind,  he 
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travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  hack  again,  in  the  same  manneri 
when  the  sessions  were  over.  Soon,  however,  a  suit  was  com- 
mitted to  his  management,  of  trivial  importance,  indeed,  so  far  as 
concerned  the  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
involving  the  decision  of  a  legal  principle  of  the  deepest  moment. 
Young  Oliver  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  by  the 
ability  and  skill  he  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  at  once 
established  his  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  he  took  his 
stand  among  the  most  promismff  and  talented  of  the  younger 
members  of  nis  profession  at  the  Hartford  bar. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  state  attorney,  and  continued  in 
this  office  during  a  great  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  And  more 
than  once  during  that  sanguinary  contest,  when  the  state  was 
threatened  with  invasion,  did  he  enlist  into  the  militia  of  the 
county,  and  sally  out  to  assist  in  repelling  the  threatening  danger. 
For  several  sessions  about  this  time  he  represented  the  town  in 
which  he  resided  in  the  General  Assembly.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  too,  he  presided  at  the  foiij  table^  or  office 
of  public  accounts  of  the  state,  in  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  where  he  continued  three 
years.  On  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  service,  in  1780,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Connecticut,  a  body  of  men 
not  now  existing,  but  very  nearly  corresponding  to  the  Senate,  or 
upper  house,  under  the  present  constitution  of  that  state.  In  1784 
he  relinquished  this  office  for  that  of  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Connecticut:  and  in  1787  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
a  more  efficient  system  of  government  for  these  United  States. 
Being  called  home,  probably  by  sickness  in  his  family,  before  the 
business  of  the  Convention  was  concluded,  for  this  reason  his 
name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of  the  instrument  re- 
ported by  the  Convention  to  the  states.  He  was,  however,  a  warm 
friend  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  constitution  as  it  now  exists : 
indeed,  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  that  Con- 
vention, as  detailed  in  the  Madison  papers,  knows  very  well  that 
many  of  the  features  of  this  constitution  owe  their  existence  in  no 
smaU  defipree,  to  his  suggestions  and  influence. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the 
State  Convention  called  to  ratify  the  constitution.  And  two  of  his 
speeches,  urging  on  the  delegates  the  vast  importance  of  such  a 
ratification,  delivered,  one  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  other 
daring  the  progress  of  the  debates,  are  now  extant,  though  doubt- 
less imperfectly  reported,  in  the  third  volume  of  Carey's  American 
Museum. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  states,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth was  elected  a  senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  at  New  York  in  1789.  Happening  to  be  among  the 
members  whose  terms  of  service  were  fixed  by  lot  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  was  again,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  elected 
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for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1796,  he  re- 
ceived  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  He 
continued  to  fill  this  office  until  the  conclusion  of  the  naval  war 
with  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  1799,  when,  together  with  Got. 
Leasie,  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Hon.  Walter  Vans  Murray,  he 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  adjust  the  existing  differences,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  that  nation.  Having  effected  the  ohject  of  his  mission 
to  Paris,  he  passed  over  into  England,  where,  as  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  New  World,  and  chief  ^justice  of  the  United  States, 
lie  was  received  with  marked  attention  and  civility  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  judges,  lawyers  and  civilians  of  the  country. 

While  there,  feeling  sensibly  the  gnawing  infirmities  of  age, 
and  the  increasing  malignancy  of  the  nephritic  disorders  to  which 
he  was  subject,  he  transmitted  to  the  president  his  resignation  of 
the  office  of  chief-justice,  which  he  had  still  continued  to  hold. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  state  he  was  a  second  time  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council,  in  1802 ;  and,  subsequently,  after  the  ju« 
diciary  system  of  the  state  had  been  reduced,  substantially,  to  the 
form  in  which  it  now  exists,  he  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the 
state.  He,  at  first,  accepted  the  office ;  but,  afterwards,  becoming 
convinced  that  his  advanced  age  and  declining  health  would  not 
admit  the  successful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station,  he  de« 
clined  the  appointment.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his 
house  in  Windsor,  November  26,  1807,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
bis  age. 

We  have,  thus,  rapidly  glanced  at  the  numerous  important  and 
responsible  stations  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  called  by  his  coun* 
trymen  to  fill  during  the  course  of  a  public  career  extending 
through  thirty  years.  A  few  observations  on  some  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  and  habits  of  mind,  will  conclude  this  brief 
and  doubtless,  in  many  respects,  imperfect  biographical  sketch. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  sustained  throughout  life,  an  unblemished  repu* 
tation  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  of  principle.  From  the 
day,  when,  a  stripling  lawyer,  he  pleaded  his  first  petty  suit  in  the 
courts  of  Hartfora  county,  to  the  time  when  he  occupied  the  high- 
est judicial  seat  in  the  country,  nay,  to  the  close  of  life,  we  cannot 
learn  that  his  character  was  ever  sullied  by  even  the  breath  of 
suspicion.  Early  in  life  he  resolved  to  shape  his  future  career, 
whatever  that  career  might  be,  by  lofty  principle — by  the  dictates 
of  a  sound  judgment  and  an  upright  conscience.  Nor  did  he  ev^r 
swerve  from  that  resolution.  In  all  his  conduct  he  looked  within 
for  that  guidance  and  approbation  which  too  many  seek  only  in 
the  applause  of  their  fellow  men.  Possessed  of  all  the  sterling 
integrity  ^nd  uncompromising  fixedness  of  principle,  with  none  of 
the  bigotry,  intolerance  and  narrow-mindedness,  usually  supposed 
to  constitute  essential  elements  of  the  Puritan  character,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth presents  a  startling  contrast  to  the  time-serving  politicians 
and  Janus'faced  demagogues  of  these  latter  days.    Would  that  our 
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young  aspirants  for  legal  fame,  our  tyro  speech  makers,  our  new- 
fledged  politicians,  our  flaming  patriots,  would  sit  at  the  feet  and 
gather  instruction  from  the  lips  and  bright  example  of  such  men 
as  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  his  compatriots.  Would  it  might  be 
made  their,  reproach,  as  it  was  his,  when  engaged  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  with  the  wily  French  diplomatists,  that  they  waste  time 
in  demonstrating  the  rights  of  every  position  they  assume ;  and 
advance  not  a  single  step  beyond  what  honor  and  honesty  warrant. 

Closely  allied  to  the  trait  we  havo  just  noticed,  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  inseparable  from  it,  was  his  simplicity  of  life 
and  manners,  and  his  utter  distaste  for  all  public  parade  and  os- 
tentatioa  No  characteristic  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  meets  us  oftener  than 
this,  as  we  look  through  the  history  of  his  life,  none  other  serves 
so  well  to  elucidate  his  habits  and  conduct. 

The  biographer,  casting  about  him  for  materials  out  of  which 
'to  construct  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  life  of  any  man,  naturally  ap- 
'plies  to  his  acquaintances  and  friends  for  letters  and  papers,  the 
publication  of  which,  while  it  will  not  too  much  expose  to  the  public 
gaze  the  sacred  secresy  of  private  sentiments,  may,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  set  his  character  in  its  true  light  before  the  world. 
But  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  expects  to  derive  his 
materials  from  these  ordinary  sources  will  find  his  expectations 
disappointed ;  not  because  he  will  not  be  allowed  access  to  them, 
but  because  they  were  not  written.  Mr.  Ellsworth  wrote  but  few 
letters,  and  those  as  brief  and  comprehensive  as  possible.  Nor 
are  we  left  in  the  dark  as  to  his  motive.  He  had  seen  that  the 
letters  and  papers  of  distinguished  men,  were  greedily  sought  for 
publication,  after  their  decease ;  and  his  nature,  sensitirely  alive  to 
all  such  public  exhibitions  of  himself,  induced  him  to  cut  ofi*  all 
possibility  of  an  exposure  of  the  kind  by  foregoing  the  pleasure  of 
frequent  and  free  communication  by  letters,  with  his  friends. 
How  different  such  conduct  firom  that  of  manv  men,  we  have  now 
in  mind,  whose  private  letters  are  the  most  elaborate. and  finished 
productions  of  their  pens ;  and,  without  a  doubt,  were  expressly 
written  with  reference  to  posthumous  publication. 

When  he  received  the  appointment  of  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  on  the  point  of  declining  the  honor,  plead- 
ing his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  station.  Tet,  after 
he  had  occupied  the  seat  four  years,  neither  his  associate  judges 
nor  the  members  of  the  bar,  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  ever  detect- 
ed in  him  any  lack  of  the  needful  ability  and  information.  It 
will  readily  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  neither  so  talent- 
ed nor  so  learned  as  some,  who  have  occupied  the  seat  of  chief 
.  justice,  yet,  none  of  its  incumbents  was  ever  more  efllcient,  more 
active,  more  impartial  or  more  dignified  than  he. 

His  style  of  living  still  farther  exemplifies  the  trait  We  have  now 
in  view.  His  family  continued  to  reside  in  Windsor  during  the 
whole  of  his  public  career ;  and,  although  his  income,  from  pro- 
fessional services  had  been  great  in  his  youth  and  middle  age,  and 
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this,  together  with  the  emoluments  of  the  offices  he  filled,  al- 
ways prudently  husbanded  and  invested,  had  cairied  him  to  a 
pitch  of  wealth  which  few  others  in  the  state  attained.  Still  his 
style  of  living  was  plain  and  simple,  and  his  eiqpenditures  economi* 
caL  Not  that  he  was  penurious.  Far  from  it.  His  was  that 
economical  liberality  which  is  eoually  removed  from  the  heedless 
prodigality  of  the  spendthrift  ana  the  niggardly  parsimony  of  the 
miser. 

Did  we  need  further  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  the  pride  and 
pomp  of  circumstance  in  his  chamcter,  we  might  find  it  in  his  con* 
sent  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  Connecticut,  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life ;  an  office,  doubtless,  highly  honorable  in  itself, 
and  worthy  the  ambition  of  an  able  and  aspiring  man,  but  at  the 
same  time,  little  fitted  to  tickle  the  vanity  of  one  who  had  already 
filled  the  highest  seat  of  justice  in  the  nation. 

After  Mr.  Ellsworth  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  France, 
it  has  been  his  original  design  to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris.  But 
what  feeling  had  the  plain  and  simple-minded  republican  in  com- 
mon with  the  gay  and  light  hearted  French;  or  what  could  he 
find  to  amuse  Us  curiosity  or  gratify  his  understanding,  during 
the  tedious  winter  months,  amid  the  giddy  circles  of  the  aissipated 
Parisians  ?  Nothing.  He  passed  over  into  England  and  spent  the 
winter,  partly  in  attempting  the  restoration  of  his  impaired  health, 
by  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  of  that  country;  and  partly  in 
tracing  out  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  Ellsworth  family. 

The  following  derivation  of  the  name  Ellsworth,  is  as  curious, 
as  the  circumstance  which  put  him  in  possession  of  it,  was  singu- 
lar. About  nine  miles  from  Cambridge  is  a  small  hamlet,  called 
Ellsworth.  Through  it  runs  u  small  stream.  The  chief  justice, 
meeting  one  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  j^lace.  To  his  surprise  he  learned  it  was 
Ellsworth.  He  farther  inquired,  probably  for  lack  of  any  thing 
«ke  to  say,  from  what  the  name  was  derived.  The  countryman 
replied  that  the  village  took  its  name  from  the  stream,  by  the  side  of 
which  they  were  then  standing.  Being  a  famous  place  for  eels, 
they  had  called  it  eelsworth-^worth,  in  Saxon,  signifying  place; 
thus,  eels-place,  or  place  for  eels.  By  a  trifling  iteration  of  the 
first  syllable  they  had  obtained  the  word  EUswortht  the  name  of 
the  hamlet,  and  also  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  EUswOTth  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  and  various  reading. 
Let  not  the  indolent  student  of  the  law,  however,  who  dreams  of  a 
lucrative  practice  and  a  growing  reputation  obtained  without  exer- 
tion, too  hastily  appropriate  the  example  of  the  chief  justice  to  his 
own  case.  If  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  not  an  extensive  and  various 
reader,  he  was  a  profound  and  constant  thinker.  We  are  to  re* 
member  too,  that  at  the  time  when  he  entered  the  leffal  profession, 
digests  and  abridgments,  text-books  and  reports,  did  not  abound 
to  the  same  extent  as  now.  Blackstone  had  not  then  written  his 
immortal  Commentaries.    Mansfield,  and  his  associate  and  con- 
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temponnr  justices,  had  but  just  begun  to  erolye  the  law  from  the 
crude,  chaiotic  state,  in  which  the  student  found  it,  dispersed 
through  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  **  year  books,'*  siid  pondei> 
ous  folios  of  black  letter.  The  law,  in  short,  recently  emerging 
from  the  perplexing  technicalities  and  '*  distinctions  without  a  dif* 
ference,"  of  the  scholastic  age,  had  but  just  began  to  assume  the 
form  and  consitency  of  a  regular  science.  The  jurisprudence  of 
Connecticut,  too,  after  passing  through  a  period  of  great  darkness 
and  uncertainty,  had  but  rery  recently  been  dvHizul,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  common  law  of  the  mother  country* 
Hence,  if  Ifr.  Ellsworth  was  not  an  entensively  read  lawyer,  there 
were  good  reasons  for  him  not  to  be.  He  hadisotight  the  princi* 
jdes  of  the  law  where  he  coold  most  easily  find  them,  by  labori* 
ous  reflection,  by  the  patient  use  of  that  reason  of  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  common  law  to  be  the  perfection.  Had  Mr.  Ells* 
worth  lived  in  our  day,  after  so  many  sterling  intellects  have  ex* 
pended  the  full  radiance  of  their  powers,  in  the  illumination  of 
single  departments  of  legal  science,  we  may  with  reason  conclude 
he  would  have  been  both  a  great  reader  and  profound  thinker. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  that  ought  to  ajh 
pear  in  this  place.  He  had  completed  his  college  career,  and  was 
about  to  commence  the  study  of  a  profession  for  life.  This,  to  a 
young  man,  at  all  accustomed  to  reflection,  possessing  the  least 
particle  of  ambition,  or  capable  of  being  aoimated  into  any  degree 
of  solicitude  about  the  future,  is  an  interesting  and  serious  event. 
It  was  so  to  Mr.  Ellsworth.  He  looked  at  his  present  attafnments, 
they  were  not  great ;  he  had  not  distinguished  himself  at  college. 
He  looked  at  his  intellectual  habits.  His  mind,  though  active,  ar» 
dent  and  energetic,  was  but  imperfectly  disciplined ;  his  power  of 
application  feeble.  What  does  he  do!  despair?  No.  He  has 
youth,  health,  talents,  energy*  What  he  lacks  is  discipline, 
strength  of  intellect,  the  ability  to  center  every  faculty  of  his  soul 
on  a  single  object  of  thought  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  ardent 
nature.  And  this  want  shall  be  supplied.  He  resolves  that  what* 
ever  subject,  worthy  of  reflection,  shall  henceforth  be  presented  to 
his  mina,  that  subject  shall  never  be  permitted  to  escape  his  at* 
tention,  until  he  has  explored  its  every  ramification,  traced  out  its 
every  relation,  and  sounded  its  lowest  depths.  Noble  resolution ! 
Let  young  Oliver  keep  that  resolution,  and  he  shall  be  foremost  at 
the  bar  in  his  native  state,  he  shall  be  judge,  he  shall  be  senator 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall  be  chief  justice  of  the  Union !  He 
did  keep  it.  Hear  his  ablest  biographer  and  eulogist.  He  is 
speaking  of  him  while  United  States  Senator. 

**  Every  important  point  which  came  under  discussion  in  the 
Senate,  was  examinea  by  him  with  the  most  laborious  investiga* 
tion,  and  revolved  a^in  and  again,  with  the  most  unremitted  and 
ardent  meditation.  During  the  course  of  such  investigation,  his 
mind  seemed  tasked  to  its  utmost  strength ;  and  he  would  pass  whole 
days,  and  sometimes  nights,  in  walking  up  and  down  his  chamber, 
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absorbed  Id  mental  labor.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  divert  his  at- 
tention towards  any  other  object,  before  he  had  thoroughly  formed  his 
conclusions  on  the  subject  which  engaged  him.  When  at  last 
the  question  which  had  thus  excited  him  was  finally  determined, 
he  appeared  at  once  relieved  from  a  weight  of  thought,  and  was 
left  languid  and  exhausted,  as  if  he  had  been  wearied  out  by  se- 
Tere  bodily  labor." 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  ready,  clear-headed,  calm  and 
self-possessed ;  and  his  habits  of  deep  and  patient  reflection  made 
him  completely  master  of  every  subject  he  took  in  hand.  Seeing 
the  question  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  divesting  it  in  his  own 
mind  of  every  extrinsic  circumstance,  his  simple  and  lucid  state- 
ment was  in  itself  oftentimes  the  most  unanswerable  argument : 
and  his  hearers  were  not  unfrequently  convinced  before  he  had 
begun  to  argue.  He  was  not  to  be  perplexed  by  the  sophistry  of 
an  oj^nent,  or  diverted  from  the  real  point  in  issue  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  stratagems  of  debate.  He  saw  the  weak  parts  of  his  ad- 
Tersary's  cause  with  the  quickness  of  Intuition ;  and  leaving  it  to 
minds  of  smaller  calibre  to  drive  in  the  outposts  and  shoot  down  the 
stragglers,  he  was  instantly  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  where  the 
blows  fell  the  fastest,  the  battle  raged  hottest,  and  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  to  be  decided.  Mr.  Ellsworth  never  made  it  a  point  to  say 
all  that  could  with  any  propriety  be  said  on  the  subject  he  was  dis- 
cussing, like  Burke  and  Alex.  Hamilton.  It  could  not  be  said  of 
him,  as  Mr. Wirt  eloquently  said  of  the  latter  orator,  that  "he  ranged 
over  the  whole  field  of  debate,  and  that,  with  a  scythe  so  ample 
and  80  keen,  not  a  straw  was  left  standing.'*  Mr.  Ellsworth  alwajrs 
left  straws  standing.  But  the  giant  oak,  the  towerinff  pine,  hiU 
and  mountain,  whatever  could  obstruct  the  full  sweep  of  his  vision, 
impede  his  triumphant  progress,  or  afibrd  a  lurkmg-place  to  a 
concealed  foe — ^these  he  levelled  with  the  dust,  ^a  here  his 
ambition  stopped.  To  crush  his  opponent,  and  that  at  a  single 
blow,  was  a  victory  sufiiciently  signal  and  complete  for  him. 

As  a  speaker  he  was  not  very  fluent,  not  very  flowery,  not  very 
copious  in  his  command  of  language.  Nor  was  he  very  ifastidious 
in  the  choice  of  elegant  terms  and  phrases ;  or  careful  to  convey 
his  sentiments  in  harmonious  sentences  and  round  and  graceful  pe- 
riods. He  did  not  resort  to  the  graces  of  rhetoric  to  embellish  his 
ideas  and  render  them  palatable  to  his  hearers.  He  employed  the 
simple,  nervous,  energetic  lauRua^e  of  an  earnest  mind.  He  did 
not  address  the  imagination,  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  passions. 
His  was  not  the  fervid,  glowing  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames,  which 
carried  all  hearera,  friend  and  foe,  headlong,  on  the  rapid  stream 
of  impassioned  thoughts  and  language.  No  member  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  likely  to  arise  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  speeches,  as  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  of  those  of  Mr.  Ames,  and  move  **  to  post- 
pone the  decision  of  the  question,  that  the  house  might  not  vote 
under  the  influence  of  a  sensibility  which  their  calmer  judgment 
would  condemn."  Mr.  Ellsworth  persuaded  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day. 
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His  facts  and  arguments  were  presented  with  a  force  and  earnest* 
ness,  which  carried  permanent  conyiction  to  the  minds  of  those  ^ 
who  heard  him.    He  never  spoke  for  the  pleasure  of  a  momentary 
triumph.    His  hearers,  once  persuaded,  were  likely  to  continue  so. 

We  necessarily  alluded  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  pub- 
lie  services  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  when 
speaking  of  the  numerous  public  stations  he  was  called  to  fill. 
And  in  a  sketch  like  this,  necessarily  brief,*  it  would  be  improper 
to  repeat  or  amplify  what  was  then  said.  It  ought  however  to  be 
stated,  that,  while  a  senator  in  Congress,  he,  in  concert  with  Lee 
Johnson,  his  colleague  from  Connecticut,  drew  up  the  bill  for  or- 
ganizing the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  United  States. 

His  opinions,  delivered  while  jud^e  of  the  superior  court  of  Con- 
necticut, are  in  Eirby's  reports,  and  those  pronounced  while  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  in  the  reports  of  Dallas. 

On  the  whole,  chief  justice  Ellsworth,  though  not  the  most  bril» 
liant,  learned  or  eloquent  man  of  his  generation  in  the  country, 
yet  possessed  that  solid  and  massive  intellect — that  thorough  good 
sense,  those  practical  attainments,  and  that  nobility  of  heart  and 
principle,  wnich,  invaluable  indeed  in  any  age,  and  of  in* 
finitely  greater  worth  than  the  graces  of  learning,  or  the  gifts  of 
poesy  and  eloquence,  were  peculiarly  needed  at  the  era  in  which 
he  lived ;  and  enabled  him  to  impart  a  vigorous  and  healthful  tone 
to  the  minds  and  morals  of  his  countrymen,  and  do  much  towards 
sowing  that  rich  harvest  of  blessings  we  now  so  joyously  and 
abundantly  reap. 

*  Judge  Wood,  of  New  Haven,  Comi.,  a  son-in  law  of  Mr.  EDswortk,  Is 
prepariDg  an  extensive  and  complete  tnography  of  him,  containing  his  tpeeek- 
ct,  interesting  foets,  be.  It  will  probably  isene  from  the  press  daring  the 
current  year. 


SUNSET  IN  THE  FOREST. 

BT  LILY  OnAHAM. 

Oh  I  the  holy,  holy  woodlandii 

Bathed  in  rammer's  ranset  glow, 
Riling  up  in  sabbath  stillnesi. 

While  the  meek-eyed  bndi  below, 
Upward  look  through  arching  branehei, 

To  the  sky  so  soAly  bright. 
Faintly  flashing  with  the  sunset, 

Filled  with  pare  and  meUow  light. 

Oh !  the  wild,  the  grand  old  wood-landi ! 

Oh!  the  blessed,  fragrant  gladie  I 
Winnowed  by  the  evening  sephyrs. 

Whispering  throngh  its  darkening  shade, 
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And  the  strange  freth  woodland  fragrance, 

Ever  floating  on  the  breezej 
Like  the  breath  of  sleeping  angels, 

Comes  and  goes  amid  the  trees. 

Awed  to  silence  by  its  grandenrj 

By  its  beaaty  charmed  to  tears, 
Throngh  the  forest  glade  we  wander, 

Where  the  Father  only  hear^— 
Where  fie  only  knows  the  (Mings 

That  are  thrilling  every  sense, 
Deepi  deep  love  nnntterable, 

Heart-felt  raptore  so  intense— 

That  we  feel  as  if  the  seraphs 

Have  just  left  ns  for  the  skies. 
And  the  glory  of  their  presence, 

With  the  ebbing  sunlight  dies ; 
And  the  forest  mnrmors  round  ns, 

That  so  low  and  sofUy  ring, 
Seem  like  strains  of  heavenly  harpi  ng, 

Far  and  fkintly  echoing. 

And  Bkore  timidly  we  wande^— 

Aind  we  shrink  in  sweet  dismay, 
As  if  viewless  things  and  holy, 
Floated  ronnd  ns  all  the  way ; 
And  We  scarcely  dare  to  gatiier 

Woodland  bnds,  so  pure  they  seem, 
As  if  angel  voices  lulled  them 
Bach  one  to  its  pleasant  dream. 

Though  they  ever  seem  more  holyi 

Nearer  to  their  plaee  of  btrth, 
Freilier  ttom  pure  hands  immortal. 

Than  aught  else  upon  the  earth. 
Now  a  deeper  spell  is  on  them ; 

Faullcringly  and  half  afraid, 
We  shrink  as  if  His  presenee  round  them 

Hallowed  atmosphere  has  made. 

Fading  is  the  sunset  glory, 

In  the  west  the  last  ray  gleams ; 
And  the  silent  stars  are  mirrored 

In  the  depths  of  silvery  streams; 
And  we  wander  slowly  homeward. 

From  the  starry  forest  glad^ 
Better  for  the  hour  of  sunset 

We  have  spent  beneath  Its  shade. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

A  EOMAN  NATAL  BNQAOBMENT.* 

It  was  during  the  sixth  century  after  the  foundations  of  Rome 
were  laid,  and  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  that  on  a  glorious  morning  of  October  it  was  rumored 
throughout  Southern  Italy  that  a  young  Roman  consul  was  about 
to  embark  for  a  foreign  shore  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men.  Ah !  glorious  days  of  the  republic,  when  consuls  themselves 
were  commanders-in-chief  of  their  forces,  and  disdained  not  the 
names  of  generals  and  admirals.  The  personal  prowess  and 
splendid  fortune  in  the  field,  which  had  marked  the  history  of  this 
distinguished  youth,  had  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen ;  and, 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  going  to  undertake  an  enterprise  of 
unequalled  audacity  and  with  a  force  of  extraordinary  numbers, 
they  poured  out  from  every  village  and  city  in  the  vicinity  to  wit« 
ness  the  embarkation.  Two  consuls  with  two  armies  had  once 
before  set  out  on  an  expedition  with  fleets  as  large,  but  had  not 
excited  such  feverish  curiosity  as  now  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  this 
multitude.  The  whole  shore,  broken  into  little  elevations,  was 
crowded  with  spectators,  and  they  had  come  to  view  a  sight  worth 
seeing. 

The  admiral  made  a  signal,  and  the  trumpet  rung  along  the 
whole  coast.  At  its  first  note,  the  great  host  was  in  motion. 
The  rowers  marched  first,  and  were  aimed-*-a  most  unusual  ar- 
rangement. Next  came  the  infantry,  in  martial  order,  glistening 
with  helmets,  speara  and  diields.  Some  of  them  entered  the 
ships,  upon  which  high  towers  had  been  raised,  which  in  the  event 
of  battle  would  be  filled  with  armed  men  from  stoiy  to  stoiy. 
Then  the  cavalry  galloped  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  entered 
the  bng  flat  boats  provided  for  them.  It  was  a  gallant  sight  to 
see  them  sweeping  along  the  beach.  The  look-out  boats  were 
then  ranged  in  front,  lisrht  and  graceful  as  a  deer  ready  to  bound 
to  his  covert.  Then  followed  the  men-of-war,  with  their  brazen 
fronts  flowing,  and  full  of  shining  armor.  Lastly,  came  the  ships- 
of-burden,  containing  provisions  for  a  voyage  of  forty-five  days, 
and  cooked  victuals  enough  to  last  fifteen  days.  The  prepara- 
tions were  all  made  in  the  most  magnificent  manner. 

When  all  the  vessels  were  thus  arranged,  messengers  were  sent 
around  to  all  of  them  to  summon  the  pilot,  captain  and  two  sol* 
diers  from  each  to  assemble  in  the  forum  to  receive  their  final 
orders.  After  inquiries  about  provisions  had  been  made  and 
satisfactory  answers  ffiven,  the  admiral  gave  this  last  order: 
,'  Train  your  men  to  do  their  duty  in  silence."  He  then  retired 
to  the  flag-ship,  promising  to  give  orders  to  sail  next  day. 


1 » 


*  This  will  be  seea  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  last  pabliihed  of  this  series. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  crowd  were  found  again  assembled. 
A  herald  proclaimed  silence ;  and  at  once  both  the  citizens  on  the 
shore  and  the  soldiers  on  land  were  still  as  the  grave.  The 
young  commander  stood  up  in  the  stern  of  his  ship  and  oflered  a 
prayer — a  strange  prayer  for  Christians  to  make,  perhaps ;  but 
expressing  the  devoutest  wishes  of  the  warlike  host.  Its  burden 
was — "Oive  glory  to  the  Roman  name;  victory  to  me,  and  to 
these  my  soldiers  vengeance  upon  their  enemies.'*  The  entrails 
of  a  sacrificed  victim  were  then  thrown  into  the  sea  to  propitiate 
the  divinities  of  the  deep.  The  trumpet  sounded  again,  and  this 
beautiful  array  of  ships  floated  away  in  the  sun.  The  myriad 
oars  lashed  the  sea  into  foam  and  threw  around  sheets  of  silvery 
spray.  The  white  sails  of  four  hundred  ships  of  burden  flecked 
the  horizon,  and  the  splendid  panorama  had  vanished.    •      •    • 

It  was  but  a  few  years  after  that  this  same  commander  and  this 
same  fleet  were  engaged  in  a  naval  battle.  The  purification  had 
been  solemnly  performed  on  the  shore  on  the  preceding  day.  All 
the  night  before  three  lights  had  blazed  for  a  signal  m  the  flag- 
ship,  two  in  the  ships-of-burden  and  one  in  the  men-of-war.  This 
engagement  was  preliminary  to  an  investment  of  a  neighboring 
city  by  land,  which  proved  successful.  How  could  it  1^  other- 
wise, when  Roman  energy  actually  dragged  ships  ashore,  and 
forced  them  with  rollers  and  levers  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
town! 

Morning  dawned,  and  disclosed  two  fleets  drawn  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other  with  all  the  apparent  reralarity  of  an  army. 
They  were  ranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  largest  ves- 
sels of  war  were  placed  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre,  and 
the  line  grew  smaller  as  it  neared  the  extremeties  of  each  cres- 
cent. The  admiral  was  sailing  around  in  a  **  look-out  boat,"  en- 
couraging the  men  and  imploring  them  to  do  their  duty.  The 
prayers  and  sacrifices  and  propitious  omens  of  the  morning  were 
alluded  to.    After  this  a  deep  and  portentous  silence  ensued. 

Suddenly  a  red  flag  was  run  up  on  the  flag-staff'of  the  admiral's 
ship.  It  was  answered  by  the  prompt  waving  of  others  from  every 
vessel  in  the  Roman  line.  The  trumpet  from  the  flag-ship  sound- 
ed and  it  was  echoed  from  every  other.  Then  followed  a  shout, 
long,  loud  and  cheering,  from  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  gallant 
vessels  were  sweeping,  by  the  force  of  lusty  arms,  towards  each 
other  from  both  sides.  The  Romans  were  always  less  skilftil  in 
the  management  of  their  vessels  than  their  enemies ;  and  while 
they  moved  slowly  and  steadily  forward,  the  capricious  vessels  of 
the  foe  moved  in  oblique  directions  and  threatened  the  Romans 
from  every  quarter.  The  ships-of-war  of  the  latter  were  armed 
with  three  brazen  prongs  at  the  bows,  and  it  was  sought  with 
these  to  pierce  and  sink  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  But  the  wily 
foe  escaped  the  intention  in  every  instance.  They  struck  the 
Roman  vessels  on  the  sides  and  tore  them  open,  or  swept  off*  a  tier 
of  oan  and  left  them  disabled,  and  then  retired  with  the  lightness 
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pf  a  bird.  One  seemed  to  sink  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  and 
sunk  foreyer.  Its  crew  went  down  to  take  a  sail  in  the  one-oared 
skiff  of  old  Charon.  But  in  the  meantime  the  luckv  ship  had  felt 
the  dreadful  grappling-iron  of  a  Soman  vessel,  and  its  crew  soon 
found  how  terrible  is  the  Boman  in  a  close  engagement.  The  two 
men-of-war  now  lay,  literally,  *'  yardarm  to  yaidarm,'*  and  a  des- 

£erate  conflict  ensued.  The  shouts  of  pain  and  revenge  were 
orrible.  The  air  was  full  of  flying  weapons,  and  from  decks  and 
towers  they  fell  like  rain ;  now  clashing  against  brazen  shields 
and  armor,  now  penetrating  the  corslet  of  some  unfortunate  foe, 
now  flashing  into  the  sea.  But  the  grappling-hook  gave  way, 
bringing  with  it  a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  stem,  which  have 
since  graced  a  Boman  triumph.    At  the  same  moment  a  javelin 

Sierced  the  side  of  the  pilot  of  the  enemy's  vessel;  but  with  his 
ying  hand  he  turned  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  foiled  Bomans. 
In  another  place  two  vessels  had  run  their  bows  toffether  and  sunk 
in  a  common  destruction.    Here  two  having  had  one  close  en- 

Sigement  changed  their  course :  the  yardarms  were  turned  about ; 
e  line  of  vessels  was  broken ;  then  suddenly  they  veered  bade 
to  make  a  new  charge  upon  each  other.  But  then  took  place  a 
beautiful  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy.  As  if  by  a  common  impulse, 
their  ships  turned  into  a  line  and,  before  the  Bomans  had  fairly 
comprehended  the  intention,  nearly  surrounded  them.  But  the 
chamg  commander  of  the  Boman  fleet  gave  instant  orders  to  come 
to  close  quarters.  The  attempt  succeeded,  and  in  a  short  time 
nearly  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  lashed  to  the  Boman  gal- 
leys. It  was  a  floating  bridge,  upon  which  the  action  that  ensued 
was  too  terrible  for  description.  Javelins  were  no  longer  in  use. 
Swords  were  drawn.  The  clangor  of  metal  against  metal  sounded 
"like  the  ringing  of  a  thousand  anvils."  Vessels  were  boarded; 
soldiers  hung  upon  the  sides  and  plunged,  with  mutilated  arms, 
into  the  water;  bodies  fell  upon  the  deck,  and  the  living  slipped 
upon  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  dying.  The  water  was  tinged 
with  blood  and  the  ships  were  retarded  in  their  motion  by  the 
corpses  ajround  them.  So  Xerxes  escaped  in  his  flag-ship,  which 
no  longer  carried  a  signal  light  and  which  could  haidly  move  among 
the  floating  bodies  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis:  h^, 
who  ordered  the  Hellespont  to  be  scourged  with  three  hundred 
stripes,  bound  with  two  chains,  beaten  with  clubs  and  branded, 
because  it  had  swept  away  his  bridge;  he,  whose  tumultuous 
hosts  are  said  to  have  drank  rivers  dry  as  they  marched  to  the 
field  of  batde.        ••##••••• 

The  battle  is  over.  The  Bomans  are,  as  ever,  victorious.  The 
fire-ships,  such  as  those  which  won  the  battle  of  Actium,  full  of 
pitch  and  sulphur,  completed  the  work  of  the  sword.  Music  re- 
sounds on  the  deck  of  every  Boman  vessel  which  has  escaped  the 
catastrophe.  Its  bows  are  hunff  with  laurel,  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands. The  decks  are  piled  with  the  ornaments  of  ihe  enemy's 
ships;  but  no  "prizes"  follow  the  triumphant  fleet    A  naval  bat- 
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tie  18  a  battle  of  annihilation  to  one  party  or  another.  The  youth- 
fnl  admiral  is  crowned  with  b^ys,  and,  when  he  reaches  Rome, 
will  receive  a  crown  of  gold,  wrought  with  representations  of  the 
beaks  of  ships. 

BPILOOUB.  '. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  been  arbitrary  in  the  names 
we  have  given  to  the  various  classes  of  Roman  vessels.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  some  names,  and  we  have  used  those  which 
seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  objects  for  which  the  vessels  were 
respectively  used. 

In  our  next  prologue  we  shall  introduce  some  gorgeous  stories 
from  Lucan  about  naval  battles,  accidents  and  victories. 


<  ••»■ 


MUSIC  OF  THE  PINES. 

BT  ABEAHAM  BDU8LIB,  J>,  D. 

Vm  roeking  piiiM  of  the  forat  xoned.— Msfl.  HnuM. 

Ye  are  i inging  yet,  ye  tall  old  pines ; 

Bot  your  mirth  is  not  like  the  songs  of  earth  $ 
For  it  chimes  as  load  when  the  year  deelines, 

As  in  spring>tide  honrs  and  the  flowret's  birth. 

I  heard  it  first  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Like  the  silfer  tone  of  a  spirit's  voice : 

And  it  seemed,  as  it  swept  throngh  the  old  green  trees, 
Like  an  angel's  song— like  a  seraph's  voice. 

Then  aronnd  me  waked  the  summer's  breath, 
And  I  heard  yon  sing— it  was  sweeter -stil^ 

Like  the  softest  notes  of  the  dirge  of  death, 
Or  the  mnrmnring  cadence  of  a  riU. 

I  heard  it  again  on  a  calm  bright  eve, 
When  the  flower's  perfome  was  waited  round  ; 

And  I  thought,  the  sons  of  light  might  leave 
Their  radiant  haunts  for  this  silent  grove. 

it  whispered  sweet  in  a  soft,  clear  chime, 

Like  the  notes  of  a  Faery's  tiny  flute. 
When  he  tings  in  his  own  bright  sunny  dime, 

When  every  sound  but  joy  is  mute. 

And  I  heard  it  too  when  the  loud  winds  roar'd. 
And  winter  raved  in  its  maddest  might; 

And  the  lofty  anthem  roar'd,  and  soar'd 
From  the  rocking  branch  of  the  tree-top's  height. 

Aad  ye  are  joyful  yet,  ye  ancient  pines. 
Though  the  mirth  of  birds'  no  longer's  heard ; 

And  the  summer  sun's  last  radiance  shines, 
Aad  the  sounds  of  winter's  dirge  are  stirred. 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEBOB  AND  HENBY  THE  SECOND 

We  admire  an  ambitious  conqueror  as  we  do  the  devil.  The 
Prince  of  Darkness  towering  in  intellect,  profound  in  policy,  super* 
human  in  eloquence,  daring  in  enterprise,  dauntless  in  battle,  he- 
roic even  in  his  hopelessness,  and  swaying,  with  the  loAy  com* 
mand  of  his  own  imperial  spirit,  not  only  men  but  angels,  is  a 
being  whom  we  contemplate  with  wonder  and  awe.  He  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  amon^  the  sons  of  the  mighty ;  an  archangel  ruined, 
yet  an  archangel  still ;  the  monarch  of  millions ;  the  grand  con* 
trolling  and  animating  Mind  in  a  kingdom  second  only  to  His  who 
governs  all !  Nevertheless  it  is  the  very  greatness  of  this  being 
which  invests  him  with  terror;  and  we  admire  him  as  we  admire 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  devouring  energy  of  a  tempest. 
There  is  a  sublimity  in  power,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and 
as  evil  power  is  usually  more  impetuous  and  appalling  in  its  ope* 
rations  than  benignant  power;  the  limited  faculties  of  man  are 
often  more  dqeply  impressed  with  its  majesty.  The  illimitable 
ocean  is,  to  many,  a  less  sublime  spectacle  than  a  cataract ;  the 
vast  sun  rolling  in  splendor  through  the  sky,  and  sustaining  his 
glorious  retinue  of  orbs,  is  to  multitudes  not  so  august  as  an  erup* 
tion  of  Hecla  or  Vesuvius. 

Now  on  the  same  principle,  the  march  of  a  conqueror  through 
an  outraged  land  may  so  occupy  the  imagination  with  its  grandeur 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  the  horrors  that  attend  it ;  and  as  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  long  array  of  his  legions,  the  gleam  of 
their  helms  and  corslets  flashing  o*er  the  fields,  their  ensigns 
waving  interminably  to  the  horizon's  verge,  the  gorgeous  troop  of 
chieftains  and  bannermen  which  surrounds  his  car;  and  as  we 
seem  to  hear  the  swell  of  martial  harmonies  inspiring  valor  and 
measuring  the  tramp  of  his  countless  host,  we  forget  that  all  it 
but  an  organization  of  death,  an  instrument  of  force  subjected  to 
a  despot's  will,  a  huge  engine  of  power  to  blast  and  destroy,  to 
rush  at  one  man's  bidding  on  a  devoted  territory,  deforming  the 
soil  with  blood  and  ashes,  darkening  heaven  with  the  smoke  of 
ruin,  and  mingling  its  roar  with  the  wail  of  desolation.  And  in 
the  actual  combat  we  are  more  oblivious  still.  Our  fancy  becomes 
fired  as  the  struggle  proceeds.  The  din  of  battle,  the  noise  of  the 
captains  and  the  shoutinff,  the  shock  of  charging  squadrons,  the 
bravery  that  laughs  at  death,  the  capture  and  the  rescue,  the 
assault  and  the  repulse,  the  rout  and  the  rally,  the  high-plumed 
leaders  conspicuous  amid  the  strife,  the  magnificent  composure  of 
the  Chief  hurling  his  living  masses,  obedient  as  bolts  in  the  hand 
of  Jove,  against  barriers  of  glittering  steel — all  conspire  to  exclude 
from  memory  and  thought  the  honors  of  the  scene — the  mangled 
limbs,  the  hoof-beaten  bosoms,  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  dead,  and 
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the  still  more  tretnendous  misery — the  agony,  the  cries,  the  con- 
Yuisions,  the  despair  of  the  dying.  E^en  the  demon-yisage  of 
injustice  appears  partially  ennobled  when  it  manifests  the  high 
attributes  of  courage  and  power;  and  ambition  looks  sublime  in 
the  robes  of  intellectual  greatness. 

It  is  thus  that  our  imagination  fools  us.  For  what  can  be  more 
atrocious  than  the  career  of  an  invader ;  what  more  brutishly  stupid 
than  that  men  should  dignify  with  the  name  of  glory,  their  mustering 
and  moving  as  mere  units  in  a  pack  of  blood-hounds,  mere  drops 
in  a  deluge  of  destroyers}  It  is  their  lord  and  leader  who  does 
all.  Th^  are  only  arrows  in  his  quiver,  stones  in  his  scrip, 
stakes  in  his  rampart,  blocks  to  fill  a  gap  and  impede  the  foe.  It 
was  Alexander  who  conquered  Darius,  and  not  the  Macedonians 
the  ^edes.  A  thief  invades  my  property  and  is  sent  to  a  felon's 
eelt;  a  murderer  attempts  my  life,  and  a  jail  is  his  portion ;  but  a 
king  or  an  emperor,  a  consul  or  a  triumvir,  invades  my  country, 
desolates  my  hearth,  desecrates  my  altar,  violates  my  wife,  mas* 
sacres  my  children,  stabs  myself,  possesses  my  estate,  enslaves 
my  kinsmen ;  yet  to  hang  him  on  a  tree  would  be  infamous — to 
imprison  him  on  a  rock  or  in  a  dungeon,  would  be  pitiful  revenge ! 
Bless  your  heart !  he  is  a  conqueror,  a  great  warrior — no  petty 
plunderer  and  assassin,  but  one  who  robs  a  realm  and  lies  in  wait 
for  thousands ;  and  he  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  proper 
punishment  of  his  crime  is  to  send  him  home,  that  he  may  mourn 
over  the  sufferings  and  fall  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  went  to 
shoot  aud  be  shot — to  slay  and  be  slain — because  he  bade  them ; 
and  who  sought  the  glory,  as  Byron  sings  with  shrewd  simplicity, 
of  bullets  in  their  bodies,  and  their  names  in  a  bulletin !  Poor 
souls !  how  he  laments  their  fate !  If  he  had  had  two  or  three 
myriads  more  of  them  he  might  have  won ;  and  then,  you  know, 
the  more  death,  the  more  glory,  both  for  them  and  him ! 

Falstaff  was  not  so  good  a  poet  as  Homer,  but  he  was  a  much 
better  philosopher.  The  fat  knight's  soliloquy  on  honor,  is  worth 
twenty  Iliads,  so  far  as  sober  sense  goes.  They  slay  that  Shake- 
speare's muse  was  more  a  comic  than  a  tragic  one,  and  we  can 
fancy  him  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  martial  glory — at  the  heroic 
aspirations  of  a  subaltern,  or  a  full  private — while  he  seems  to 
rejoice  and  revel  like  a  charger  amid  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  and  to  rush  like  an  omnipresent  and  inspiring  Mars  through 
the  ranks  of  his  buskined  combatants.  Nevertheless,  moralize  or 
be  merry  as  we  may  on  the  subject  of  conquest,  history  without  it 
would  be  as  uninteresting  as  an  old  almanac.  A  nation  that  does 
not  fight  is  a  poor  affair.  Its  annab  are  not  worth  reading. 
Therefore  blaze  away  my  boys !  Be  glorious,  and  supply  some 
Livy  or  Polybius  with  materials  for  a  book ! 

Now  the  two  heroes  whose  names  stand  rubric  to  this  article^ 
were  undoubtedly  great  men.  Their  mail-clad  effigies  rise  pro* 
minent  in  the  temple  of  history.  The  chivalry  of  Wuliam  plowed 
down  that  soil  whence  has  sprung  the  mightiest  nation  of  the 
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modem  world,  the  inroads  of  Henry  planted  a  Upas  tree,  and 
sowed  dragon's  teeth  in  the  plains  of  one  of  the  most  miserable. 

Whence  the  difference  in  the  two  results  ?    That  is  the  question 
we  propose  to  answer. 

Our  somewhat  rambling  prelude  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that, 
however  much  we  may  admire  military  talent — that  however  far 
our  fancy  may  mislead  us  in  meditating  feats  of  broil  and  battle— 
we  detest  invasion  and  deprecate  ambitious  conquest  as  heartily 
as  we  sympathize  with  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  reverence 
the  truly  great  men  who  stand  compact  and  steadfast  like  a  rock 
amid  assailing  waves,  lost  to  sight  at  times  among  the  multitudin- 
ous breakers,  but  still  emerging,  high  and  terrible,  as  they  retreat, 
and  leave  their  streams  in  the  furrows  of  its  brow.  This  is  real 
sublimity — ^power  manifested  and  magnified  by  the  vastness  of 
the  opposition  it  withstands,  undimmed  by  the  shadow  of  wrong, 
and  radiant  with  the  dawning  splendor  of  liberty's  glad  sun ! 
-  But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Countries  will  be  con* 
quered.    Empires  will  be  swept  off— 

'*  Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  where  are  thej  ?"— 

Dynasties  will  change.  Far  descended  nobles  will  be ,  degraded 
to  serfs,  and  their  children  will  till,  for  a  foreign  lord,  the  fields 
over  which  the  stronghold  of  their  fathers  frowned,  while  humble 
adventurers  rise  to  distinction,  and  the  peasant  or  mechanic  who 
has  followed  the  invader  assumes  the  patrician  mantle  in  the  sub- 
jugated realm.  Like  the  disruptions  of  geology,  there  are  catas- 
trophes in  states  which  break  up  and  overlay  the  social  soil,  either 
burying  it  entirely,  or  compounding  its  elements  into  new  forms 
improved  or  deteriorated  as  the  case  may  be.  This  seems  as  much 
the  nature  of  things  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  world.  And 
as  in  the  one,  so  in  the  other,  it  is  an  interesting  and  instructive 
study  to  analyze  the  resultant  product  and  learn  the  causes  of  its 
excellence  or  its  inferiority. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  conquest  and  permanent 
occupation  of  a  country  have  been  resolved  on ;  and  what  are  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  land  ?  The  information  of  history  is  sufficiently  clear  upon 
this  point;  but  we  select  for  illustration  the  doings  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II — ^the  invasion  and  possession  of  Eng^ 
land  and  of  Ireland.  The  process  of  conquest  and  subjugation 
requires  wisdom,  vigor  and  time.  The  military  power  employed 
must  be  so  great  as  to  quell  every  opposition  at  first  and  for  a  long 
period  afterwards  effectually  to  suppress  revolt.  Such  conquests 
as  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru  do  not  overthrow  this  rule ;  for  these 
enterprises,  although  successful,  were  certainly  far  more  romantic 
than  prudent,  and  owed  their  prosperity  to  enthusiastic  valor  com- 
bined with  perfidy  and  cruelty  on  the  one  hand,  and  superstitious 
awe  united  to  ignorance  of  European  warfare  on  the  other*    And 
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while  the  anned  occapation  of  the  country  is  maintained,  equitable 
laws  must  be  introduced  and  administered  at  least  with  some  de- 
gree of  fairness.  These  laws,  moreoTer,  should  have  a  prudent 
regard  to  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people — including  what* 
ever  may  be  wise  in  the  native  jurisprudence,  combined  with  the 
superior  institutions  and  practices  which  usually  lead  to  conquest. 
Such  an  amalgamation  of  civil  institutions  both  improves  the  ad* 
ministration,  and  forms  a  bond  of  union  between  the  victors  and 
the  vanquished.  Some  nations,  indeed,  may  be  so  barbarous  and 
so  destitute  of  any  thing  deserving  the  appellation  of  history,  as 
to  render  expedient  the  forcible  obliteration  of  every  trace  of  pre- 
vious nationality.  Whether  or  not  Ireland  is  to  be  classed  among 
such  nations,  it  is  not  material  that  we  should  now  stop  to  decide* 
Governor  Seward  in  his  late  funeral  oration  for  Mr.  O'Gonnell  at 
New  York  has  stated,  and  we  think  most  justly,  that  Ireland  was 
a  much  happier  and  more  enlightened  country  before  her  connec* 
tion  with  Rome  than  after  it.  She  was  the  last  among  the  states 
of  western  Europe  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Italian 
pontiff*.  And  previous  to  her  committing  this  fatal  blunder  she 
had  a  court,  says  Mr.  Seward,  in  which  learning  was  honored  next 
to  royalty;  and  a  church  that  sent  forth  missionaries  who  converted 
a  large  portion  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  The  worthies  of  lona  were 
na'tives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  popery — the  Roman  Sect — at 
length  seized  her  in  its  torpedo  grasp,  and  s|irouded  her  in  its 
mantle  of  darkness*  To  Papal  Rome,  with  her  spiritual  weapons 
and  hooded  legions,  we  may  apply  the  indignant  and  sublimely 
pathetic  words  which  Tacitus  has  put  into  the  lips  of  the  Caledo- 
nian  chief,  in  reference  to  the  ambitious  hosts  of  Rome  helmeted 
and  pagan — Molitudinem  faeiunt^  pacem  appelUmt — she  makes  a 
desert — a  moral  wilderness — and  calls  it  peace.  It  was  so  with 
Ireland.  The  Eye  of  the  West  became  dim  as  soon  as  she  veiled 
its  heavenly  glance  before  the  proud  look  of  St.  Peter's  successor ; 
and  when  Strongbow  landed  on  the  shores  of  Erin  she  lay  a  pros- 
trate and  disjointed  prey  to  the  spoiler.  Some  have  asserted  that, 
after  her  lapse  into  popery,  she  ceased  to  have  a  history  worthy  of 
remembrance ;  that  her  annals  were  thenceforward  to  be  reckoned 
among  what  Thomas  Carlyle  denominates  the  historv  that  ought 
to  be  forgotten.  Be  this  as  it  may  our  principle  holds  good  that 
obliteration  of  nationality  is  sometimes  essential  to  the  peace  of  a 
subjugated  territory.  And  certainly  where  this  extreme  and  radi- 
cal subjugation  is  not  required,  it  is,  at  all  events,  necessary  to 
blot  out  dangerous  distinctions  either  by  commixture  and  commu- 
nity of  interests,  or  by  vigorous  and  sustained  coercion.  It  was 
thus  that  ancient  Rome  pursued  her  extraordinaiy  career : 

"  Fecistl  patrtam  divertit  ^entibns  nnatn, 
Profait  invitoB,  te  dominante,  capi, 
I>Qm<|ae  offers  victis  proprii  contortia  jvtii, 
Urbem  fecisti  qood  prius  orbis  ent." 

Farther,  the  introduction  of  a  common  or  the  production  of  a  comp 
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pound  language  is  a  matter  of  no  mean  importance.  After  time 
has  wrought  a  complete  reconcilement  to  the  invaders,  and  the 
numbers  who  speak  vernacularly  have  been  reduced,  it  may  be 
harmless  to  preserve  alive  the  ancient  language  for  the  sake  of  the 
antiquary  and  philologist.  But  the  sooner  a  common  tongue  is 
employed  the  better.  The  formation  of  a  compound  language  can 
be  accomplished  only  in  a  comparatively  rude  state  of  society ; 
before  the  vernacular  has  approached  perfection,  and  been  em* 
bodied  in  standard  writings.  When  civilization  obtains,  therefore, 
and  speech  has  become  fixed,  or  when  the  subject  country  is  an 
appendage  and  not  a  chief  possession,  it  seems  desirable  that,  by 
judicious  restraint  on  the  one  hand,  and  encouragement  on  the 
other,  the  language  of  the  conquerors  should  be  made  ultimately 
to  prevail.  A  national  tongue  still  vigorously  subsisting  among  a 
subdued  people,  but  which  their  conquerors  will  condescend  only 
to  use  on  occasions,  is  a  permanent  and  humiliating  token  of  in« 
dependence,  and  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  that  blending  of 
races  and  interests  which  secures  the  strength  and  harmony  of  a 
state. 

Again,  when  a  new  religion  and  mode  of  worship  are  to  be 
brought  in,  especially  to  a  country  where  the  moral  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  yet  feeble,  one  of  two  methods  must  be  followed. 
We  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  crude  and  material  plan  of 
Mohammed,  who  propagated  and  established  Islamism  by  pnysical 
force,  or  to  that  of  le&^itimate  missionary  enterprise,  which  works 
more  slowly,  but  at  the  same  time  more  surely,  by  the  peaceful 
aggression  of  moral  and  spiritual  influence.  Either  of  these  me- 
thods, history  teaches  us,  may  be  efiectual.  It  is  needless  for  us 
to  state  which  of  them  we  condemn,  and  which  we  approve. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  likeliest  plan  of  prosecuting  a  success- 
ful invasion  and  complete  subjection  bf  a  country.  Let  us  now  exa- 
mine how  far  it  has  been  carried  out  in  the  cases  of  England  and 
Ireland. 

There  is  one  point  of  similarity  in  the  twd  cases.  Both  coun- 
tries were  invaded  without  provocation  given  to  the  invaders,  and 
with  the  consent  or  by  order  of  his  holiness  the  pope.  In  America 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  circumstance  should  be  most 
emphatically  stated.  Somehow  or  other  —  and  if  we  had  time 
and  space  we  think  we  could  explain  the  phenomenon — there  are 
multitudes  in  this  commonwealth  who  seem  determined  not 
to  believe  any  thing  prejudicial  to  Romanism,  except  that  it  may 
be  charged  with  certain  traditionary  practices  which  are  on  the 
whole  very  harmless  matters  of  form.  But  if  any  historical  fact 
is  moie  indisputable  than  another,  it  is  that  the  pope,  as  vicar  of 
Christ,  who  is  king  of  all  the  earth,  has  assumed  and  attempted 
to  exercise,  ever  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand  at  least,  the  divine 
prerogative  of  dividing  the  nations  and  giving  the  dominion  to 
whomsoever  he  will.  This  is  true,  and  the  man  who  says  nay  to 
it  had  better  go  to  school.    We  were  grieved  to  find  that  a  man  of 
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80  liberal  principles,  and  so  well  read  in  history  as  Qovemor  Sew« 
ard  undoubtedly  is,  should  —  not  indeed  endeavor  to  deny  that 
Henry  II.  invaded  Ireland  with  the  concurrence,  and  backed  by 
an  order,  of  the  Soman  pontiff,  for  that  he  could  not  do  —  but  that 
he  should  have  had  recourse  to  a  convenient  shift  to  please  the  ad* 
mirers  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  hoodwink  the  American  people, 
by  representing  Henry's  papal  license  as  an  uncommon  and  unaer- 
hand  proceeding.  The  ex-governor  of  New  York,  in  his  recent 
bration,  tells  us  that  Henry  IL,  a  Norman  king  of  England,  who 
held  the  refinements  of  life  in  much  contempt,  did,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  cast  in  his  mind  to  conquer  the  adjoining  island,  because 
it  was  commodious  to  him,  and  its  people  seemed  to  him  savage 
and  rude.  **  Invited  by  a  native  prince  who  had  been  dethroned, 
he  appeared  in  Irehind  with  a  real  or  forged  grant  under  the  seal 
of  Breakspeare^  an  Englishman  who  occupied,  the  papal  see  at 
Borne  under  the  name  of  Adrian  IV."  Woe  be  to  us !  Mr.  Sew* 
ard  must  surely  have  been  taking  a  lesson  in  Jesuitism.  There 
perhaps  never  was  a  sentence  penned  or  spoken  which  contained 
more  error  and  food  for  prejudice  under  the  semblance  of  truth» 
than  the  one  we  have  just  quoted.  It  imimuUei  that  by  some 
crooked  nnd  unrighteous  process,  one  Breakspeare — not  Shaks- 
speare — an  Englishman,  got  possession  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  and 
then,  concocted  a  scheme  with  his  royal  countryman  for  the  per*, 
petration  of  a  hitherto  unheard  of  enormity,  namely,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  poor  unfortunate  Hibernia,  then  as  now  a  down-troidden 
and  evilly  entreated  land  —  the  chosen  theatre  of  Anglo-Sazoa 
perfidy,  plunder  and  cruelty !  Now  it  is  true,  no  doubt  of  it,  that 
Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  was  an  Englishman.  But  were  not  Eng^ 
lishmen  at  that  time  good  catholics,  and  was  not  the  papal  see 
open  to  candidates  from  all  catholic  Christendom,  even  as  it  ia 
now  ?  An  Englishman  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  pontificate  as  a 
Frenchman,  a  German,  an  Italian,  or  a  Spaniard.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  this  country  who  do  not  understand  how. 
an  Englishman,  or  probably  any  man  eiEcept  an  Italian,  could  ever 
by  possibility  have  been  pope.  Did  Qovemor  Seward  reflect  upon 
this  ?  Affain  it  is  true,  no  doubt  of  it,  that  worthy  Master  Break*, 
speare  did  change  his  name  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  fisher* 
man's  throne.  But  did  he  adopt  an  alias,  like  a  spy  or  an  impos- 
tor, to  conceal  his  country  and  his  kindred,  and  mount  to  supreme 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  under  false  colors?  The  quotation 
would  mislead  an  ignorant  man,  and  of  course  it  has  misled  many 
into  this  belief.  Yet  it  is  the  standing  practice  for  the  popes  to 
lay  aside  their  family  and  their  given  name,  and  take  a  new 
Christian  name,  exactly  as  it  is  with  nuns  and  friars  when  thdy 
enter  a  convent  or  monastery.  Did  Governor  Seward  reflect  on 
this  also?  Further,  it  ia  tnie«^no  doubt  of  it,  that  Henry  IL  did 
suggest  the  conquest  of  Ireland  to  Adrian  IV.,  and  did  receive  a 
grant,  a  real  grant  of  Ireland,  from  him,  accordingly*  But  waa 
d&ia  a  strange,  unprecedented  stretch  of  papal  prerogative*  effected 
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to  the  astonishment  of  till  the  world,  by  the  connivance  and  coii» 
spiracy  of  two  "  base,  bloody,  and  brutal"  Saxons  ?  No !  in  hea* 
yen's  name,  no !  It  was  as  common  for  the  sovereign  pope  of 
Rome,  in  the  days  of  unchecked  and  undisguised  pontifical  domi* 
nation,  under  the  arrogated  authority  of  Heaven's  own  KinOi  to 
divide,  assign,  and  make  over  territories  by  grant,  and  to  set  na« 
tions  together  by  the  throat,  as  it  is  for  the  same  potentate  now  to 
sanction  a  divorce  or  issue  an  indulgence.  Who  sent  Cortez  to 
Mexico,  and  Pizarro  to  Peru,  and  commissioned  monks  to  attend 
and  bless  their  invasion  ?  The  pope.  Who  poured  the  myriada 
of  the  crusaders  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Palestine  ?  Peter  the 
Hermit,  acting  under  authority  of  the  pope.  Who  separated  John 
of  England  and  Philip  of  France,  and  arrayed  them  with  hostile 
standards,  beneath  the  walls  of  Anglers,  after  they  had  cemented 
thehr  alliance  by  the  marriage  of  Blanche  and  the  liauphin  9  The 
legate  of  the  pope,  despatched  for  the  purpose.  Who,  to  come 
near^  our  present  mark,  sent  the  Nonnan  bastard  to  overwhelm 
the  artny  of  Harold,  panting  from  a  just  ended  struggle  with  ano- 
ther foe,  and  to  seize  the  Saxon's  heritage  in  England  ?  The 
pope.  '  And  the  pope  gave  him  a  iocred  banner  too,  as  Heaven  is 
said  to«  have  displayed  to  Constantino  an  aerial  cross,  inscribed 
with  tkie  divine  legend,  in  hocsigno  vinees — under  this  ensign  thou 
shalt  conquer.  But  where  is  the  use  of  multiplying  examples  to 
prove  a 'fact  as  common  and  acknowledged  as  that  Washington 
was  th4  great  leader  in  the  assertion  of  American  independence* 
or  that  the  southern  states  of  this  country  buy  and  sell  as  chattela 
tfaeit  brethren  of  the  species  1 

-  We  recur,  then,  toour  position,  that  the  conquest  of  England 
and  of  Ireland  were  both  sanctioned  by  the  see  of  Borne,  and  that 
both  countries  were  invaded  vrithout  provocation  given.  In  thia 
Kspect  their  fortunes  were  alike.  In  others  they  materially  dif- 
fered. What  was  the  difference  ?  Let  this  point  be  deeply  and 
impartially  pondered. 

The  conquest  of  England  was  complete.  In  the  one  great  battle 
ef  Hastings,  her  liberty  was  decisively  smitten  down,  not  to  rise 
again  till,  after  many  years,  it  emerged  from  ruin  a  new  and  im- 
proved creation ;  as  the  seed  which  is  sown,  and  the  body  which 
w  cot  down  and  buried,  spring  from  death  and  the  dust  to  life  and 
gkiry.  TheNorman  army  was  no  mere  handful  of  chivalrousadven- 
tnrere  struggling  onward  amid  hordes  of  half  barbarians,  and  main-^ 
taining  a  precarious  existence  within  the  pale  of  a  province  in  a 
still  iMependent  realm ;  but  it  was  a  royal  and  overwhelming  host 
fit  to  rale  the  fate  of  mightiest  monarchies.  The  conqueror  and 
his  followers  took  up  their  abode  as  king  and  nobles  in  the  land^ 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  confined  the  power  of  the  barone 
within  limits  of  safety  to  his  throne,  and  his  roilitaty  force  waa 
sufficient  to  crush  every  attempt  at  insuirection,  till  first  all  hope* 
and  finally  even  the  desire  of  returning  to  the  ancient  regime  and 
state  of  things  was  extinguished.    It  is  true  that  William  som^** 
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times  left  his  newly  acquired  dominioiis  to  reside  in  Normandy; 
but  this  was  either  done  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  irregularities 
committed  during  his  absence  might  furnish  him  with  pretexts  for 
sneh  severities  as  he  saw  necessary  to  a  perfect  subjugation ;  or 
his  absences  were  errors  redeemed  by  a  speedy  return,  and  a  vigor* 
ens  personal  administration.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  entirely 
prostrated.  The  land  groaned  by  reason  of  their  bondage.  The 
invaders'  banners  floated  on  every  castle  —  the  invaders'  insults 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished  —  the  invaders'  feet  were  plant- 
ed on  their  victims'  necks — the  far*de8cended  thane  took  up  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  Saxon  knight  plied  the  tools  of  the 
artisan,  the  soft  hands  of  the  noble  Saxon  maiden  held  the  distaff, 
or  her  blue  eyes  looked  in  shame  over  the  wassail  of  her  Norman 
possessor;  to  rob  a  Saxon  was  no  felony,  to  murder  him  no  crime, 
he  darst  not  shoot  the  deer  in  his  native  forests,  nor  appropriate 
the  com  of  his  paternal  fields ;  all  were  reduced  to  slavery,  abject, 
grinding,  hopeless,  crushing,  savage  slavery,  save  a  few  untamea^ 
ble  souls  who  dwelt  as  outlaws  in  the  wilds,  and  followed,  with 
Sobin  Hood  and  such  as  he,  the  trade  of  (in  their  case)  glorious 
plundering.  **  Ignoble  squires,  impure  vagabonds  disposed  at  their 
pleasure,  of  yoting  women  of  the  best  families,  leaving  them  to 
weep  and  wish  for  death.  Those  despicable  men,  yielding  to  un- 
bridled licentiousness,  were  themselves  astonished  at  their  own 
villainy.  They  became  mad  with  pride  at  finding  themselves  so 
powerful.  Whatever  they  had  the  will,  they  believed  they  had 
the  right,  to  do;  they  shed  blood  in  very  wantonness.  They 
snatched  the  last  morsel  of  bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  unfortu- 
nate ;  they  seized  every  thing,  money,  goods  and  lands."  Such 
are  the  accounts  given  by  the  old  English  annalists ;  and  no  won- 
der that  the  recollection  of  atrocities,  so  cruel  as  to  justify  the  idea 
that  heaven  had  abandoned  the  nation  to  civil  death,  should  have 
generated  many  a  deep  and  thrilling  lamentation  over  its  miseries, 
and  that  the  sad  tale  of  conquest  should  be  denominated  the  Jlfe- 
fnarie  of  Sorrow. 

Such  and  so  decisive  wa^  the  Norman  invasion.  The  pressure 
was  never  for  a  moment  removed  from  the  bleeding  form  of  Saxon 
freedom ;  but  was  continued  steadfastly  and  without  remorse  till 
she  ceased  her  struggles,  quifered  and  expired.  The  seventieth 
year  after  the  conqueror  set  foot  on  the  island,  beheld  the  last 
general  conspiracy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  defeated  as  were 
the  rest ;  and  England  lay,  like  the  valley  of  the  prophet's  vision, 
a  vast  chamel  of  death.  But,  as  the  prophet  also  saw,  the  arid 
bones  could  live.  And  revive  they  did.  The  spirit  of  resurrection 
to  independence  breathed  upon  them,  and  they  stood  up  and  be- 
came, by  degrees,  an  exceeding  great  army.  The  burning  moun- 
tain heaves  forth  its  lava  and  overlays,  in  its  scorchinsr  flood,  the 
vegetation  on  its  sides ;  but  in  course  of  time  a  new  and  more  fresh, 
and  vigorous  verdure  again  clothes  the  declivity,  and  the  fowls  of 
die  air  find  shelter  under  its  shade.    It  was  even  so  with  England. 
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Her  Saxon  and  her  still  remaining  Celtic  inhabitants  were  over- 
thrown and  lay  mingled  together  in  one  mass  of  ruin,  whence, 
through  long  ages  of  servitude  and  wretchedness,  the)^  rose* 
and  grew  to  that  height  of  greatness  and  glory  which,  it  sure* 
Iv  cannot  be  treason  in  us  to  say,  are  the  portion  of  our  old  mo- 
tner  country. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  William  adopted  in  the 
administration  of  his  new  dominions,  he  ruled  upon  the  principle 
which  we  have  already  laid  down.  The  Saxon  code  was  nat 
repealed.  Nay,  it  remains  in  force  even  unto  this  day.  Saxoa 
forms  of  jurisprudence  were  retained.  The  courts  and  statutes 
subsisted  as  a  palladium  amid  the  general  wreck.  William  ap- 
proved of  them  so  heartily  that  he  extended  them  even  to  his  own 
hereditary  dukedom.  Judicial  uaifonnity  was  established,  and 
was  destined  to  shape  itself  at  last  into  a  body  of  justice  and  equity 
which  should  command  the  veneration  of  all. 

Farther,  as  to  the  matter  of  a  common  language,  it  is  true  that 
the  Norman  French  was  Ions;  regarded  and  employed  as  the  lan« 
guage  of  the  court  and  nobles,  while  the  Saxon  tongue  was  de* 
spised  and  branded  as  vulgar.  But  the  mixed  language  called 
lAngaa  Franca^  was  used  by  both  parties  in  their  communion 
with  each  other,  and  from  this  compound,  gradually  enriched  bv 
adoptions  from  the  Greek  and  Latin ,  arose  the  noble  speech  which 
in  the  mouths  of  Americans  and  Britons,  bids  fair  to  oversf^ad 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  On  the  religion  of  England,  we 
shall  remark  hereafter. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  as  invaded  by  Heniy  the  Second, 
and  ruled  by  his  successors,  there  was  a  most  striking  dissimilarity 
in  all  respects  but  the  one  before  alluded  to.  The  conquest  of 
Ireland,  as  at  first  attempted,  was  little  better  than  an  inroad* 
For  what  is  the  proper  idea  of  a  conquest?  In  modem  times  its 
rigors  may  be  mitigated ;  but  ages  ago  it  was  a  stem,  pitiless 
thmg.  A  conquest  is  not  the  occupation  of  one  small  fraction  of 
a  not  very  extensive  region,  and  the  nominal  submission  of  the 
rest.  **  I  call  that  a  perfect  conquest,"  says  Sir  John  Davis,  Irish 
attorney-general  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  "  which  reduces  all  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  subjects;  i^nd  those  I  call  subjects 
which  are  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the 
sovereign."  If  in  three-fourths  of  a  country  said  to  be  subdued, 
the  sovereign  cannot  punish  and  repress  crime  except  by  an  army, 
there  we  have  no  proper  executive,  and  no  subjection  worthy  of 
the  name.  Yet  this  was  for  centuries  the  case  with  Ireland.  It 
is  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  the  case  still.  The  executive  in 
that  kingdom  is  still  inefficient ;  not  because  the  system  is  faulty 
in  itself — for  it  is  the  very  same  with  that  of  England  —  but  be« 
cause  multitudes  of  the  Irish  people  are  not  prepared  for  the  sys« 
tem.  "The  husbandman  must  first  break >ithe  land  before  it  be 
made  capable  of  good  seed" — we  again  quote  Davis — '*  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  broken  and  manured,  if  he  do  not  forthwith  cast* 
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good  seed  into  it,  it  will  grow  wild  again,  and  bear  nothing  but 
weeds.  So  a  barbarous  country  must  first  be  broken,  hj  a  war, 
before  it  will  be  capable  of  good  government :  and  when  it  is  fully 
subdued  and  conquered,  if  it  be  not  well  planted  and  governed 
after  the  conquest,  it  will  ofttimes  return  to  the  same  barbarism." 
But  Ireland  has  never  been  thus  broken,  and  therefore  whatever 
may  have  been  done  toward  the  planting  and  foveming  of  it  aright 
has  proved,  in  a  great  measure,  unavailing,  beland  has  been  sub- 
dued piece-meal,  by  fits  and  starts.  The  English  kings  almost 
never  headed,  in  person,  the  expeditions  sent  against  it ;  and  when 
they  did  head  tl^m,  they  neither  led  thither  a  royal  army,  as 
William  did  to  Hastings,  nor  remained  any  length  of  time  in  the 
country.  The  original  invasion  was  entrusted  to  an  adventurer — 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  commonly  called  Strongbow — who  landed 
with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over 
the  undisciplined  valor  of  the  natives.  Henry  followed  him  short* 
ly  after  with  no  more  than  ^re  hundred  soldiers.  We  are  not 
sure  that  these  were  all  knights.  Gimldus  Cambrensis,  who  lived 
and  wrote  at  the  time,  describes  them  simply  as  soldiers  —  cum 
qumgentis  mUUibus,  The  king  remained  scarcely  h^^  months  in 
Ireland,  and  quitted  it,  leaving  behind  him  no  greater  number  of 
true  subjects  than  when  he  landed.  Such  was  his  boasted  con- 
quest of  the  island ;  such  the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the 
pope's  behest  to  subdue  and  civilize  the  people ;  and  such  is  a 
specimen — certainly  no  unfair  one— of  the  aggressive  measures 
employed  against  that  country  for  the  long  space  of  more  than 
four  kuTidrfd  year» !  During  all  that  time  the  inhabitants  were 
maltreated,  abused,  outraged,  tortured — not  oon^Mcreil—- and  if, 
in  the  beginning,  they  were  barbarous,  this  was  enough,  and  far 
more  than  enough,  to  render  them  ferocious !  Mr.  Sbward's  acr  > 
count  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
mal, turbulent  and  sanguinary  period,  is  not  one  whit  exaggerat- 
ed. Henry  had  established  a  martial  colony  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island,  around  the  city  of  Dublin.  To  this  colony  the  Eng- 
lish residents  were  lonff  confined.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pale,  and  governed  by  a  viceroy  with  a  council  of  peers  and 
clergy,  which  afterwards  became  the  parliament.  "  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pale,"  sa]rs  Mr.  Sewara,  "  enfeebled  Ireland,  al- 
though the  colony  was  utterly  incompetent  to  subjugate  the  king- 
dom* The  colonists  claimed  to  be  masters  of  the  island.  The 
Irish,  with  the  British  power  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  asserted 
their  sovereignty  and  independence.  Hence  resulted  a  division 
which,  perpetuated  until  now,  has  involved  both  in  a  common 
rain.  The  distinction  between  the  natives  and  the  invaders  was 
^ven  broad  and  deep  by  these  conflicting  titles,  perpetual  wan, 
mveterate  policy,  and  claahing  codes.  The  government  of  Eng- 
land acknowledged  only  the  Englkh  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  as 
lawful  subjects,  and  denounced  the  natives  as  '  aliens,'  '  wild 
Irish,'  and  'enemies.'    Magna  Charta  and  the  Common  Law. 
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were  introduced  within  the  Pale,  but  their  protection  was  denied 
to  the  natives,  while  they  were  yet  subjected  to  the  power  of  the 
English  courts.  The  Irish  language  and  costume  were  inhibited ; 
intermarriages  forbidden,  and  naturalization  under  English  laws 
denied.  It  was  made  lawful  to  kill  an  Irishman  on  suspicioni 
without  trial  or  process,  and  unlawful  to  entertain  an  Irish  min* 
strel,  to  keep  an  Irish  servant,  or  to  feed  an  Irish  horse.  The  na« 
tive  princes,  nobles  and  kni^ts,  within  the  colony,  were  trodden 
down,  and  the  wretched  people,  expelled  on  the  one  hand  as 
aliens  and  rebels,  from  their  rightful  possessions,  and  on  the  other 
hy  the  native  Septs  into  whose  hands  they  were  driven,  were  thus 
rendered  houseless  and  desperate.  Outlaws  by  statute  and  by 
nroelamation,  they  formed  themselves  by  necessity  into  predatory 
bands,  and  descending  from  the  mountains,  made  reprisals  on  the 
Pale,  and  carried  the  war  of  fierce  retaliation  to  the  very  gates  of 
its  cities.*'  It  was  not  till  Queen  Elizabeth,  roused  by  the  rebel«* 
lion  of  T3rrone,  and  acting  with  her  usual  energy,  despatched  a 
powerful  army  to  Ireland,  that  something  like  a  real  conquest  was 
for  the  first  time  effected.  But  meanwhile  events  had  occurred^ 
and  other  events  were  drawing  nigh,  to  prevent  tranouillity,  and 
prolong  distraction  in  that  ill-fated  land.  Henry  the  JSighth  had 
attempted  to  cany  the  Reformation  in  it  by  one  stroke,  as  he  had 
accomplished  at  nome.  Elizabeth  had  died  just  at  the  moment  of 
Tyrone's  submission.  The  population  had  been  reduced  by  wat 
and  by  his  rebellion  to  the  small  number  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  thousssnd  souls,  and  might  now  therefore  easily  have 
been  reclaimed,  reconciled,  and  rendered  happy.  But  the  Stuarts 
were  successors  to  the  Tudors.  James  ascended  die  throne  of 
Elizabeth.  He  and  all  his  infatuated  race  were  catholics  at  heart, 
'  although  rating  a  protestant  realm,  and  by  no  means  averse  to  be 
receiv^  themselves  as  heads  of  the  church.  The  evil  destiny  of 
their  House  did  not  then  forsake  them.  James's  projects  in  Ire^ 
land  met  only  with  a  partial  prosperity  in  the  **  plantation  of  VU 
ster,"  and  Ulster  has  fiourished  ever  since.  Even  the  parliament 
which  be  packed  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  changes  he  had 
made,  ended  in  a  disgraceful  uproar.  Davis,  the  attorney-general, 
was  supp(Mted  and  chosen  as  speaker,  by  the  influence  of  the  court 
party,  in  opposition  to  Sir  John  Everard,  a  lawyer  of  respectable 
family ;  but  the  minority,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
majority  to  be  counted  on  the  division,  put  their  own  nominee  in 
the  chair,  and  when  Davis's  friends  returned,  failinj?  to  eject 
Everard,  they  placed  the  attorney-general  in  his  lap !  Oh !  Mister 
Patrick,  thou  art  a  broth  of  a  b<^  for  absurdity! 

Protestants  and  catholics  were  now  arrayed  in  fierce  hostility  to 
each  other.  The  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles  against 
Cromwell  and  the  commonwealth,  and  were  so  made  liable  to  the 
stem  republican's  sword.  The  protector  moreover  was  no  lukewarm 
indifferontist.  He  believed  that  truth  is  certain  and  discoverable, 
and  that  the  magistrate's  commission  is  a  divide  one,  bestowed 
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for  good  to  the  people.  It  was  no  part  of  his  policy  to  Buffer 
priestly  interference  with  the  people's  rights.  This  he  regarded 
as  the  worst  kind  of  robbery ;  and  he  acted  accordingly.  Had  he 
lived  and  governed  longer  than  he  did,  or  had  be  been  followed 
in  the  protectorate  by  a  worthy  successor,  Ireland,  we  have  littler 
doubt,  would  have  been  pacified  and  made  prosperous  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  *  At  the  revolution  in  1688,  the  catholics  supported 
James  II.  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  riyalled  Cromwell  in 
severity,  and  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  forget  the  "  glorious 
and  immortal  memory."  Both  it  and  the  **  heroic  memory"  were 
deeply  graven  on  their  minds — so  deeply  that  neither  toast  nor 
tune  were  necessary  ta  preserve  them.  By  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
William  of  Orange  promised  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of 
worship  to  Irish  Eomanists.  But  the  Dutchman,  either  from  lovet 
of  protestantism,  or  fear  of  the  Stuarts,  or  both,  was  of  opinioa 
that  they  should  by  all  means  be  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  thei 
Beformation,  and  therefore  a  penal  code  of  extraordinary  harsh* 
BBSS  was  enacted  for  their  suppression,  and  the  settlement  of  Ire* 
land  upon  a  protestant  interest.  The  cruel,  irritating,  contume* 
Uous,  oppressive  laws  of  this  code,  continued  unrepealed  till  178(H; 
and  the  last  shred  of  them  was  swept  away  in  1829  by  the  passages 
of  the  bill  jfor  Roman  catholic  emancipation.  In  England  thia 
measure  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  and  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  In  Scotland  it  was  supported  by  th» 
trumpet  eloquence  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  We  stood  in  that  memorable 
assembly,  within  ear^shot  of  Lord  Jeffrey  on  the  floor;  and  aa  the 

great  divine  scattered  the  lightnings  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  pealed 
rth  the  thunders  of  his  oratory,  amid  a  perfect  tempest  of  ap- 
plause, we  heard  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  ze-: 
Kark  to  a  companion,  that  the  power  of  eloquence  could  go  no 
fiartlier.  But  it  was  Daniel  O'Coimell  who  really  carried  catboUcc 
emancipation.  This  was  the  grand  achievement  of  his  life ;  and 
had  he,  on  securing  the  boon,  directed  his  extraordinary  influtence 
over  his  Celtic  countrymen,  to  their  social  melioration  and  peacei, 
Lb  would  have  g^one  down  to  the  grave  with  more  fervent  gratis- 
tnde  even  on  their  part,  and  with  approbation  as  universal  as  that 
which  followed  the  illustrious  Scotchman  when  he  entered  th^ 
eternal  world  along  with  him. 

Thus,  then^  wa»  Ireland  brought  downy  in  a  oondijiian  of  twrbu^ 
Unce  aad  ujipreparednett,  to  a  period  when  true  notiam  of  liberty 
and  toleration  were  approaching  their  dawn  in  JSngland  and  Scot* 
land.  She  had  been  hairaasedand  irritated,  midtreated  and  mad- 
dened, not  thorougMf  broken  and  manured  for  the  good  $e$dy  aa 
Sir  John  Davis  quaintly  expresses  it.  Neither  had  the  good  seed 
been  sown.  *^  This  I  note"  says  the  same  authority,  *'  as  a  great 
defect  in  the  civil  policy  of  this  kingdom,  in  that  for  the  space  of 
3M)  years,  at  least,  after  the  conquest  first  attempted,  the  EagUsh 
laws  were  not  communicated  to  the  Irish,  nor  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection thereof  allowed  them,  though  they  earnestly  de9iTed  and 
annght  the  same."    Yea  I  after  tme  centnzy  of  ii^astiee,  conteaipt» 
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and  oppressioD,  the  natives  commenced,  and  continued  260  years 
to  implore  the  protection  of  Saxon  law.  They  were  contented  to 
forego  their  own  entirely.  For  the  English  fords,  who  received 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland,  assumed  i^nd  exercised  the  power  of  8ov« 
reign  princes.  Their  territories  were  enormous,  the  whole  island 
being  cantonised  among  fifteen  individuals.  The  earliest,  or  old 
English  settlers  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  later  colonists. 
The  native  princes  were  not  deprived  of  their  titles  and  authority. 
The  native  tribes,  as  strikingly  appears  from  that  passage  of  Gov. 
Seward's  oration,  which  we  have  italicised,  had  little  compassion 
on  each  other  under  the  common  misery.  The  land  was  tortured 
and  devastated  by  contending  chiefs  who  declared  war  and  peace 
at  their  own  gooa  pleasure,  levied  troops  within  the  country,  and 
as  they  had  no  finances  wherewith  to  pay  them,  the  Saxons  adopt* 
ed,  and  the  Celts  continued  the  native  practice  of  free^quarters, 
exacting  mens*  meat,  and  horses'  meat,  and  money.  This  system 
oi  coygne  and  Ihery^  as  it  was  termed,  little  consisted  with  ri^ht 
military  discipline,  and  while  it  ground  the  faces  of  the  population 
tended  largely  to  confirm  and  augment  the  indolence  natural  to 
uncivilized  men.  It  was  held  useless  to  exercise  industry,  the 
fruits  of  which  would  be  reaped  by  bands  of  plunderers.  These 
intolerable  maraudings  were  made  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  pressure  <^  victorious  power  was  not  applied  to 
constrain  the  chaotic  elements  of  Hibernian  society,  and  blend 
them  into  one.  The  spirit  of  determined  and  efiectual  subjueation 
did  not  brood  upon  the  dark  waters  of  strife  till  they  should  sub* 
side  into  clearness  and  calm.  The  efibrts  of  the  English  were 
bungling  and  intermittent  attempts  to  tame  the  wild  one,  and  only 
increased  her  ferocity.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  infatua* 
tion  about  the  whole  process ;  for  no  sooner  did  any  tendency  to 
union  and  incorporation  amonff  the  discordant  social  ingredients 
manifest  itself  than  some  evil  influence  and  foolish  policy  sprung 
op  to  prevent  it.  The  Celts,  originally  regarded  by  the  Saxons  as 
aliens,  enemies  and  outlaws,  began  to  be  looked  on  with  more  fa« 
vorable  eyes,  and  intermarriages  were  in  the  course  of  formation, 
when  behold !  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Kilkenny,  A.  D. 
1367,  the  fortieth  of  Edward  the  Third,  prohibiting  such  marriages ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  forbidding  likewise  the  use  of  the  Celtic  tongue 
by  the  Saxons,  while  it  enjoined  English  law  upon  the  English  col- 
onists, and  expressly  excluded  the  mere  Irish  from  its  benefits,  e>> 
cept  in  certain  instances  where  Septs  obtained  at  much  expense 
charters  of  denization  upon  their  own  soil!  In  short  every  step 
was  taken  to  keep  open,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the  two 
races.  The  English  unmld  imtlur  in  peace  govern  tke^  Irish  by 
laWf  nor  in  war  exterminate  or  thoroughly  subdue  them.  And  thus 
did  Ireland  present  one  long  and  continuous  scene  of  disturbance, 
wretchedness,  rapine  and  blood,  till  she  was  landed  in  the  new 
and  not  less  vexatious  troubles  of  adverse  religions  and  contending 
dynasties. 
•  Furthermore,  as  to  the  matter  of  a  common  language,  the  same 
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obstruction  to  amalgamation  and  community  of  interests  which  we 
have  briefly  noticed,  prevented  the  employment  of  English  by  the 
Celts,  and  to  this  day,  like  the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  they  cher- 
ish their  native  speech  with  a  species  of  idolatry.  But  as  in  the 
Scottish  highlands  there  are  now  few  who  do  not  understand  and 
speak  the  English  tongue,  so  we  hope  that  in  Ireland  the  mere 
distinction  of  language  will  not  much  longer  continue  to  keep  Gelt 
and  Saxon  asunder.  This  is  one  barrier  which  necessity  and  the 
intercourse  of  simple  juxtaposition  are  fast  breaking  down.  We 
doubt  whether  Mr.  O'Connell  could  converse  in  Irish.  In  ancient 
times  however,  the  obstacle  must  have  been  a  formidable  one, 
and  the  invaders  blundered  in  not  taking  n^ans  to  do  it  away. 

But  perhaps  the  most  egregious  of  all  the  errors  committed  in 
the  administration  of  Irish  affairs  was  the  plantation  of  her  present 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  The  country  was  declared  protestant 
off-hand  and  by  act  of  parliament !  The  Irish  themselves  have 
unbounded  faith  in  acts  of  parliament;  but  Henry  VIIL,  it  would 
seem  had  greater,  if  greater  than  boundless  can  be.  At  this  pe- 
riod Browne,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  not  only  endeavored  to  pro* 
mote  Henry's  views,  but  was  really  anxious  for  a  reform  in  religion, 
and  in  the  character  and  learning  of  the  Irish  clergy.  Writing  to 
Cromwell,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  England,  he  says,  '*  The  people 
of  this  nation  be  zealous,  yet  blind  and  unknowing ;  most  of  the 
clergy  as  your  lordship  hath  had  from  me  before,  being  ignorant, 
and  not  able  to  speak  right  words  in  the  Mass  and  Liturgy,  as  be- 
ing not  skilled  in  Latm  grammar,  so  that  a  bird  may  be  taught  to 
speak  with  as  much  sense  as  some  of  them  do  in  this  country. 
These  sorts  though  not  scholars,  are  crafty  to  cozen  the  poor  com- 
mon people,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  following  his  highness's 
orders."*  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  archbishop's  good  will,  and 
his  success  in  procuring  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  favor  of 
the  king's  edict,  he  was  powerfully  opposed  by  Primate  Cromer  of 
Armagh ;  and  in  course  of  vears,  as  matters  began  to  look  serious* 
the  priesthood  abandoned  their  benefices,  and  the  English  popula- 
lation  coalesced  with  the  Irish  in  resisting  a  change  attempted  by 
a  proceeding  so  summary.  It  was  in  truth  a  monstrous  and  out- 
rageously presumptuous  scheme.  Except  its  presumption  there 
was  nothing  human  about  it.  The  hand  of  a  sustained  and  over- 
whelming power  might,  indeed,  have  annihilated  popery,  and 
forced  protestantism  on  the  nation.  But  to  dream  of  such  a  trans- 
mutation by  a  simple  fiat,  was  like  an  assumption  of  His  perugative 
who  commanded,  and  all  things  stood  fast.  Salmoneus's  trick  with 
his  lamps,  iron  bridge,  and  rattling  shandrydan  was  a  joke  to  it ! 
Although  however,  severe  pains  and  penalties  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  effect  the  reformation,  a  change  not  very  long  after,  com- 
menced to  come  over  the  opinions  of  civilized  men.    Christianity, 

*  See  Life  of  Dr.  George  Browne,  in  a  cnrions  volnme  of  pamphlets  called 
thePhceniz.    London,  1681.    Page  123. 
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which  uses  not  the  sword,  was  beginning  to  be  better  understood ; 
and  the  conviction  slowly  but  steadily  gained  strength  that  the  con* 
science  ought  not  to  be  constrained  by  the  physical  force  system, 
either  of  Mohammed,  or  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  illustrious  daughter. 
Whatever  the  advocates  of  catholic  emancipation  may  have  af* 
firmed  as  to  the  effect  of  pains  and  penalties  in  strengthening  a 
persecuted  religion,  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  if  the  Irish  penal 
laws  had  been  vigorously  upheld  till  the  present  day,  popery  in 
that  country  would  have  been  most  materially  crippled  and  verg* 
ing  to  its  fall.  "  I  hold  popery"  writes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Diary,  Feb.  28th,  1829,  **  to  be  such  a  mean  and  depraving  super- 
stition that  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have  voted  for  the  repesu  of  the 
penal  laws  as  they  existed  before  1780.  They  must,  and  would, 
in  course  of  time,  have  smothered  popery."  Truth  «nd  right  are 
indestructible,  and  even  thrive  under  the  knife,  like  a  tree  well 

gruned.  Error  and  wrong  have  no  such  vitality.  Christianity, 
owever,  repudiates  coercion,  and  for  that  reason  we  rejoice  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  penal  laws,  and  the  removal  of  Hibemo-Bo- 
mish  disabilities.  We  lament  also  most  deeply,  every  Christian  and 
philanthropist  must  lament  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  that  in 
place  of  the  arbitrary  and  daring  process  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a 
legitimate  missionary  system  was  not  originally  adopted,  and  sup* 
ported  by  government  as  it  is  in  British  India.  But  this  policy 
was  not  understood  when  Ireland  was  pronounced  protestant  by  hu« 
man  authority.  England  and  Ireland  are  both  at  this  veiy  day  reap- 
ing  the  fruits  of  ancient — aye  of  popish — ignorance  and  presump* 
tion ;  for  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  pope  that  Henry  acted.  It  was 
just  as  preposterous  to  issue  a  royal  mandate  for  the  immediate 
change  of  religion,  and  to  erect  a  full  grown  church  establishment 
on  the  still  venerated  foundation  of  another  in  Ireland,  as  it  would 
be  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Hindostan.  The  difference  of  distance 
in  the  two  countries  signifies  nothing.  Ccdum  non  afdtnum  mu» 
tamui.  Now  what  sane  man  would  propose  that  the  British  should 
ship  for  the  East  Indies  10,000  ecclesiastical  digtiitaries,  archhish* 
ops,  bishops,  deans,  and  the  rest,  together  with  20,000  working 
clergy;  and  tell  the  Brahmins,  '  either  you  and  your  people  must 
become  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  parishioners,  or  give  up 
your  temples  for  churches,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  some  160 
millions  of  rupees  to  the  spiritual  host  whom  we  have  levied  and 
sent  to  convert  you' ! !  The  numbers  in  this  case  are  larger  than 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  since  the  supposed  field  and  population  are 
ten  fold  larger.  But  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same.  Tht 
plantation  cf  the  Protestant  establishment  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
inost  enormous  transactions  recorded  in  history. 

But  it  may  be  told  us  that  England  was  also  declared  protestant, 
and  its  hierarchy  either  brought  over  to  the  new  faith,  or  dis* 
placed  by  other  priests  through  the  simple  mandate  of  the  same 
monarch.  Why  should  not  this  have  been  done,  and  with  simi* 
lar  success  in  Ireland  ?    Where  the  arrogance,  and  where  the  ir> 
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rationality  of  the  scheme  ?  To  these  questions  we  answer  that 
the  edict  was  wrong  and  arrogant  in  either  case — that  Henry  VIIL* 
was  an  Englishman,  and  the  acknowledged  hereditary  successor 
to  the  English  throne-— that  in  England  he  was  by  an  unusual  for* 
tune,  a  popular  sovereign,  although  wielding  a  most  despotic  au« 
thority  partly  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  politic  father,  and  partly  ac- 
quired by  himself — that  the  English  clergy  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  pope's  deputy  and  Hen- 
ry's favorite,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  naturally  were  affected  by  his 
fall — that  the  pope  himself  was  of  a  weak  and  vascillating  tem- 
perament, and  placed  in  very  difficult  circumstances  between 
the  King  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth — that  the  principles 
of  the  reformation  had,  from  the  days  of  WicklilTe,  been  silently 
making  such  advances  in  Englad  that  even  Archbishop  Cranmer 
bad  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Lather — that  the  main 
changes  introduced  by  the  King  were  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries, and  the  transference  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority 
from  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  himself — from  a  foreign  to  a  native  po- 
tentate— and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  and  bloody  reign 
of  Mary,  which,  however,  tendea  to  render  popery  odious,  the  Re- 
formation was  extended  by  the  piety  of  Edward  VL,  the  wisdom 
and  vigor  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  respect  for  the  energy  of  pro- 
testantism which  must  have  been  impressed  upon  James  I,  in  his 
northern  and  paternal  dominions.  All  these  circumstances — the 
power  and  policy  of  princes,  the  dependence  and  consequent  weak- 
ness of  the  Romish  priesthood — indecision  and  temporising  on  the 
part  of  the  pope — the  smallness  of  the  chai|ge  originally  introduc- 
ed ;  and  the  silently  but  steadily  growing  perception  of  Romish 
error  and  imposture — conspired  to  forward  and  to  fix  the  protestant 
religion  in  England.  But  if  we  look  to  Ireland  we  shall  find 
that  these  strong  and  varied  influences  either  did  not  exist,  or 
were  almost  completely  neutralized.  The  English  monarchs  were 
still  regarded  by  mere  Irishmen  as  invaders  and  usurpers ;  the 
priesthood  were,  on  the  whole,  firm  and  far  from  the  sphere  of 
the  court ;  the  new  establishment  was  to  the  people  a  foreign  one^ 
and  they  would  have  infinitely  rather  chosen  subjection  to  the 
pope  in  all  things,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  than  to  a  Saxon 
sovereign  in  either — even  the  En^ish  colonists  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  an  authority  near  at  hand,  than  to  that  of  the  English 
crown ;  the  country,  separated  by  Great  Britain  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  was  removed  entirely  from  the  current  of  events 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  —  and,  finally,  at  the  time  of 
Henry's  attempt,  his  viceroy.  Grey,  was,  as  archbishop  Browne 
confidentially  informs  the  Lord  privy  seal,  "  of  little  or  no  power 
with  the  old  Irish."  In  a  word,  this  new  interference  of  England 
in  affairs  the  most  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  on  which,  if  on  no- 
thing else,  the  two  nations  had  been  so  long  agreed,  proved  the 
signal  for  more  stubborn  resistance,  and  not  for  ready  or  passive 
siwmission. 
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We.  thus  perceive  that  in  every  particalar  which  can  secure  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  a  subjugated  nation,  the  history  of  Ireland 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  history  of  England.  In  warfare, 
in  government,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  in  general  man* 
agement,  and  in  religion,  all  has  been  different.  And  the  coer^ 
cion  which  in  the  last  respect  might  otherwise  have  been  effectual 
was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  lateness  of  its  application.  Suffi- 
cient severity  could  not  be  exercised — we  speak  as  mere  politi- 
cians— in  consequence  of  the  advancing  enlightenment  of  the  age. 
England  was  as  a  field  completely  plowed  doum^  but  with  the 
seeds  of  liberty  in  its  bosom,  whence  they  gradually  struggled 
through  the  well  broken  soil  upward  to  the  air  and  the  sunshine 
of  heaven,  and  at  length  stood  erect,  deep  rooted,  and  immova- 
ble, like  the  native  oaks  upon  her  plains.  Ireland  was  as  a  par- 
tiallv  reclaimed  wilderness,  under  the  hands  of  ignorant  and 
reckless  colonists,  which  brought  forth  thorns  and  thistles  in  more 
rank  luxuriance,  just  by  reason  of  the  scanty  and  fitful  husbandry, 
and  where  the  wolf  only  prowled  with  more  cunning  and  fierce- 
ness in  consequence  of  the  feeble  and  ineffective  inroads  that 
were  made  from  time  to  time  upon  his  domain.  England  may 
be  likened  to  a  being,  whose  whole  fiame  and  physiology  was 
subjected  to  alteration.  Ireland  may  be  compared  to  a  patient, 
whose  wounds  were  made  to  fester  with  inveterate  malignity,  be- 
cause of  unskilful  and  regardless  cutting  and  cautery,  and  whose 
entire  constitution  was  ruined  by  the  incessant  application  of  tem- 
porary and  trying  expedients. 

Now  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  we  hazard  the  seeming- 
ly paradoxical  assertion,  that  Ireland's  turbulence  and  misery  are 
the  results,  not  of  over-severity  in  treatment,  but  of  comparative 
leniency.  Had  she  been  as  roughly,  and  determinedly,  and  over- 
poweringly  handled  as  England  was,  she  would  have  come  forth 
from  the  ordeal  purified,  united,  prosperous.  If  she  complains  of 
being  a  conquered  country,  so  likewise  may  England  and  all  the 
other  divisions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  What  reason  has 
she  to  harp  perpetually  on  her  subjugation,  as  if,  in  that  respect, 
she  stood  alone  among  the  nations?  It  were  much  wiser  for  her 
to  leave  the  things  that  are  behind  and  reach  forth  unto  the  things 
which  are  before.  England  has  so  frequently  interfered  in  a  petty 
and  temporary  manner  to  repress  or  rectify  her  troubles,  that  in 
every  emergency  she  looks  to  England  for  relief,  and  reviles  Eng- 
land as  the  cause  of  all  her  distresses.  England  hoi  been  so,  in  the 
sense  we  have  endeavored  to  explain :  and  sure  we  are  that  England 
now  at  least,  desires  to  do  its  duty  to  Ireland,  and  to  compensate, 
not  only,  by  justice  in  all  time  coming,  but  by  ample  and  generous 
concession,  for  long  centuries  of  oppression  and  wrong.  Only 
Irishmen  must  conduct  themselves  as  reasonable  beings,  and  act, 
instead  of  clamoring ;  be  diligent  and  tractable  in  business  at 
home,  instead  of  begging  foreign  aid ;  and  listen  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom  instead  of  giving  heed  to  the  agitator  and  the  demagogue. 
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ANGELS   OF  THE  PAST. 

BT  XIZZABXTH  O.  BASBXB. 
**  Teach  oh !  teaoh  ma  to  forget!" 

A  sorrowful  heart  and  lonelji 

Most  have  breathed  that  moatiifiil  strain, 
But  give  me  sweet  memories  only, 

And  the  bygone  hoars  again ; 
For  sunshine  gentle  and  golden,  , 

Seems  hovering  ronnd  the  past, 
And  over  these  memories  olden 

Its  holiest  beauty  has  cast. 

Sweet  hours  of  my  childhood's  gladness ! 

Bright  hours  so  free  from  care! 
If  ever  a  shade  of  sadness 

Stole  over  your  beauty  there, 
'Twas  but  as  the  clouds  of  evening 

That  gleam  in  the  western  skies 
Made  beautiful  by  the  sunlight 

That  just  beneath  them  lies. 

Bright  hours  of  the  past !  ye  meet  me, 

A  gentle  and  solemn  band, 
Like  spirits  of  old  ye  greet  me 

From  the  bowers  of  memory's  land. 
Some  stand  where  light  is  falling, 

And  thier  white  wings  brightly  shine. 
And  their  smiling  lips  are  calling 

"  Come  back !"  to  this  heart  of  mine. 

And  some  are  sorrowful  minions 

That  stand  where  sunbeams  fade, 
And  the  gleam  of  their  motionless  pinions 

Has  a  darker  and  deeper  shade ; 
For  these  were  hours  less  cheerful 

Than  memory  loves  to  recall. 
And  tiie  glances  so  mild  and  tearibl 

Too  sad  on  my  spirit,  fall. 

But  hush  f  what  whisper  these  aogels 

With  their  mystical  solemn  speech  ? 
What  holy  and  sweet  evangels 

Do  the  bygone  moments  teach  ? 

"  So  live  that  a  spirit  immortal, 

That  has  trod  life's  path  of  years. 
May  never  look  back  from  the  portal. 

On  its  farthermost  verge,  with  tears." 
"  But  may  see  the  future  all  glorious 

And  the  past  undimmed  by  r^ret, 
No  deed  that  the  sorrowful  spirit, 

May  sigh  ia  its  grief,  "  to  forget. '' 

No.  4.  16 
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SOTTERDAM. 

BY  l'a. 

There  are  some  unlucky  places  in  this  world,  as  there  are  un- 
lucky people,  whose  mention  never  starts  a  single  idea,  whether 
of  pleasure,  indifference  or  regret.  Rotterdam,  for  me,  was  well 
nigh  falling  into  their  category.  Before  visiting  the  town,  I  had, 
so  far  as  f  can'  recollect,  hut  one  solitary  association  connected 
with  it,  and  that  association  was  neither  historical  nor  classical 
nor  highly  romantic.  It  was  rather  a  biographical  association. 
Of  course,  you  will  say,  then  it  was  the  name  of  Erasmus  Darwin, 
that  suggested  this  one  prominent  thought.  Not  at  all.  You 
might  guess  a  week  without  hitting  it.  It  has  made  a  louder 
noise  than  Erasmus  Darwin's  name,  though  not  legitimately,  I 
suppose,  within  the  circle  of  polite  literature.  In  fact,  Rotterdam 
was  interesting  only  as  being  the  early  residence  of 

"  Mynheer  Von  Clam, 
Who,  every  morning,  said,  I  am 
The  richest  man  in  ROTTERDAM, 
Ri  too,  ri  loo,  rl  loo,  ri  laddy, 
Ri  too,  ri  loo,  ri  la !" 

My  predicament  reminded  me  of  the  fop  who  recollected  glorious 
old  CJastile — as  the  place  where  Castile  soap  comes  from !  But  yet, 
to  me,  the  immortal  lyric  just  quoted  was,  as  it  were,  the  Odyssey, 
the  Ghilde  Harold  of  Rotterdam.  Tes,  perhaps  more  suggestive 
than  they.  The  wanderings  and  misfortunes  of  Mynheer,  have 
excited  the  risibilities  and  sympathy  of  many  a  youth,  whose 
bothered  noddle  has  wished  the  '*  divine  Uljrsses"  to  the  dogs. 
The  machiner}'  introduced  in  the  piece,  as  all  must  admit,  is  very 
stirring.  And  then  the  cadences  of  that  chorus — how  artistically 
arranged !  What  a  masterly  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense ! — a 
perfect  study,  they  are  ? 

With  such  a  musical  but  meagre  stock  of  reminiscences  where- 
with to  arouse  enthusiasm,  did  I  touch  the  Dutch  soil  of  Rotter- 
dam. Not  so  did  I  leave  it.  A  visit  to  Holland  seemed  alone 
needed,  to  complete  the  round  of  characters  which  flourish  on 
the  scene  of  my  European  recollections.  In  the  quiet  private  the- 
atricals with  which  my  fancy  amuses  itself,  of  an  idle  hour,  Hol- 
land commonly  enters  as  a  plump  little  housewife,  in  full,  striped 
skirt,  and  white  short-^own,  broad-ruffled  cap,  with  shining  plates 
of  brass  beneath  the  lace,  and  corkscrew  pendants  of  the  same 
glittering  material.  Her  complexion  is  fresh,  very  fresh,  ahnost 
fresh  enough  to  seem  artificial,  like  that  of  the  wax  busts  you  see 
in  the  curl^op  windows.  Her  hair  is  light  and  her  eyes  are  blue, 
and  when  she  laughs  her  cheeks  crack  into  all  sorts  of  wicked  little 
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wrinkles  and  dimples.  Her  nose  tarns  up  most  saucily,  perhaps 
in  sympathy  with  its  owner's  eyes  and  aspirations,  so  longairected 
toward  the  tall  grenadier  on  guard  at  the  Stadt-House.  As  she 
stands  in  the  clean  door-way,  with  her  hands  folded  across  her 
snow-white  apron,  she  seems  the  very  ideal — ^no,  the  substantial 
embodiment  of  thrift  and  contentment.  And  good  humor  is  as 
contagious  as  gaping,  so  that  when  I  look  at  her,  I  never  can  help 
smiling  myself. 

Sometimes  again,  the  image  presented  to  my  mind  is  that  of  a 
hale  old  burgomeister,  with  broad,  ruddy  face,  looming  up  from 
behind  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke,  like  the  full  moon  on  a  misty  even- 
ing. He  is  sitting  cozily  upon  his  stoop,  saluting  the  occasional 
passer-by  with  a  puff  more  than  usually  free,  followed  perhaps 
by  a  slow  and  most  profoundly  thoughtful  nod. 

When  you  go  to  Europe,  dear  reader,  by  no  means  omit  a  visit 
to  Holland,  ft  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest,  the  queerest  of 
all  the  lands  within  the  range  of  ordinary  European  travel.  Tou 
will  get  very  melancholy  if  you  linger  long  among  the  ruins  of 
the  Rhine,  but  just  drop  in  upon  the  Dutchmen,  some  bright 
morning,  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it,  your  visage,  though  spleeny  and 
lank  as  the  Spanish  knight's,  will  expand  to  the  proportions  of  a 
Dutchman's  own.  My  companion's  did ;  it  looked  like  an  e^g 
changed  suddenly  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal,  only 
of  course  infinitely  more  expressive. 

The  Hague  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  town  in  Holland. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  northern  Europe  in  archi- 
tectural display,  though  like  everything  else  here,  perfectly  unique. 
But  the  novel  figure  of  Rotterdam  is  never  forgotten  by  him  whose 
first  impressions  of  the  country  are  identified  with  it,  as  are  mine. 

I  had  been  loitering,  for  some  time,  along  the  Rhine,  and  at 
length,  one  sunny  afternoon  in  May,  stepping  from  on  board  the 
steamer  upon  the  Rotterdam  dock,  I  entered  the  Grand  Hotel  of 
the  Low  Countries,  to  repose  myself  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  plan  excursions  for  the  coming  week.  My  travelling 
companions,  picked  up  at  Cologne,  were  the  son  of  an  Irish  mem- 
ber, returning  from  a  year's  residence  in  Germany,  and  his  tutor, 

*<  0ns  Misthar  O'Brian  from  Clare," 

who,  however,  utterly  denied  that  he  was  the  0 'Brian.  I  believe 
him.  He  was  a  tall,  melancholy  young  man.  He  wore  his  cap 
down  over  his  eyes,  gloomily,  and  wrote  for  the  papers.  His  pupi^ 
on  the  contrary,  was  brimful  of  genuine  Irish  good  nature ;  when 
he  spoke  of  his  home,  always  inviting  me  to  visit  him  and  pro- 
mising me  "  the  top"  of  everything  in  four  counties  round.  The 
morning  aAer  our  arrival,  we  all  sallied  out  together  for  a  stroll 
through  the  town  and  its  suburbs. 

They  have  sidewalks  in  Rotterdam.  That  is  something,  al- 
ready. Tou  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  too,  after  having 
trudged  for  a  year  or  so  over  those  abominable  pavements  of  the 
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Swiss  towns.  You  take  a  sort  of  delight  in  pacing  them,  erea 
when  half-tired — just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  They  have  no 
curbstones,  but  are  on  the  level  of  the  carriage-way:  and  are 
made  of  narrow  brick,  arranged  as  in  our  own  cities*  The  pave* 
ment,  similar  to  that  of  Paris,  is  composed  of  flat  stone,  about  six 
inches  square,  and  is  rarefy  or  never  baneled.  As  to  its  cleanli- 
ness, I  need  of  course  say  nothing. 

But  there  is  one  public  luxury  in  which  the  Dutch  indulge, 
whose  absence  in  our  own  towns  is  the  more  deplorable,  because 
so  easily  remedied.  Their  streets  and  squares  are  roost  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  trees.  There  exists  no  law,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  compelling  the  citizen,  as  in  some  other  continental  countries, 
to  plant  trees  upon  his  property,  though  such  a  law  were  an  honor 
to  even  Dutch  profundity.  Yet ,  as  by  general  consent,  the  good 
people  do  thus  contribute  to  the  embellishment  and  unutterable 
comfort  of  their  town.  It  is  a  happy  and  memorable  thought,  that. 
The  beautiful  trees  are  God's  own  handiwork,  and  among  these 
struggles  of  ambitious  art,  they  remind  us  of  that  higher  Artist, 
who  reared  the  imponderable  columns  of  the  sides,  and  so  gor- 
geously festooned  them  with  their  drapery  of  clouds.  Majestic 
erections  are  they,  and  cunningly  designed,  and  yet  how  silently 
they  rise,  withal ! — as  in  the  building  of  the  Holy  Temple,  where 
"  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard." 

Every  body  knows  that  in  Holland  they  have  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water.  As  a  drinkable,  however,  it  is  in  some  cities,  and  in 
Rotterdam  particularly,  perfectly  intolerable:  in  fact,  to  many 
strangers,  it  ceases  to  be  a  drinkable.  If  you  indulge  any  slight 
preference  about  your  mode  of  quitting  Rotterdam,  whether  by  the 
diligence  or  the  dianho&a,  I  warn  you  to  beware  of  the  water. 
The  good  hotels  are  furnished  with  the  article  brought  in  bottles 
from  a  neighboring  town.  But  the  ditches  and  canals  are  innu- 
merable. They  flank  the  highways  and  divide  the  fields.  A 
fine  canal  winds  through  the  main  avenues  of  Rotterdam,  lined  at 
some  points  with  rows  of  trees  and  spanned  by  many  good  bridges, 
and  an  occasional  ferry  for  passengers  on  foot.  Broad  carriage- 
ways lie  between  its  margin  and  the  neighboring  dwellings.  It 
spreads  into  large  squares,  in  various  portions  of  the  city,  each 
square  forming  a  sort  of  market-place,  where  the  treksckuits  con- 
gregate in  vast  numbers.  In  some  of  the  squares  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles are  exposed  for  sale. 

A  trekschuit  itself  is  a  queer  object — ^perfectly  unique,  perfectly 
Dutch.  Its  sailing  properties  are  about  as  valuable  as  those  of  a 
jug.  Were  it  not  for  shifting  the  rudder,  the  operation  of  tacking 
would  be  entirely  superfluous,  for  like  a  crab  the  vessel  moves 
backward  and  forward  with  equal  ease,  or  rather  with  equal  awk- 
wardness. The  prow  is  flush  as  the  side  of  a  house.  So  is  the 
stem.  They  are  both  somewhat  higher  than  the  boat's  waist 
The  rudder  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  Chinese  junk — heavy,  high, 
and  in  appearance  most  unwieldy.    In  fact,  the  exhibition  of  the 
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outlandish  craft  in  American  waters,  would  prove  no  poor  specu* 
lation. 

The  richer  Dutchmen  take  great  pride  in  adorning  their  vessels. 
Some  boats  are  girt  with  a  broad  band  of  shining  brass.  What 
with  their  perfect  cleanliness  and  the  rotundity  of  the  hull,  they  re- 
mind you  of  a  Philadelphia  butter-tub,  with  its  flaming  brazen 
hoops.  Glitterinflr  plates  of  brass  are  attached  to  the  side,  and  the 
booms  are  all  aoorned  with  rings  of  a  similar  kind.  The  hiffh 
poop  of  the  vessel,  where  is  generally  the  cabin,  is  often  richlv 
gilded  and  sometimes  carved  after  elaborate  designs.  And  aU 
this,  as  well  as  the  deck  and  ringing  and  interior,  are  of  an  inde* 
scribable  cleanliness,  as  you  will  readily  imagine— -of  a  miraculous 
cleanliness,  an  excruciating  cleanliness.  The  vessel's  sides,  from 
water  mark  up,  glisten  like  polished  mahogany.  The  quarter-deck 
looks  treacherous  as  a  patent  skating-floor.  The  captain  and  his 
family  generally  make  the  vessel  their  home,  and  if  it  is  a  small 
one,  they  drag  it  about  with  them,  themselves ;  reminding  yon, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  of  a  snail  with  his  (ravelling  mansion 
on  his  back.  You  often  see  the  father  and  his  sons  harnessed  to 
the  tow«line,  while  the  mother  or  daughter  guides  the  helm.  It 
reminds  you  of  the  navigation  on  the  Tuscan  canals,  only  that 
there  the  female  labor  is  dispensed  with. 

The  packets  devoted  solely  to  the  carriage  of  passengers,  aiB 
built  and  propelled  after  more  approved  methods.  Their  proper* 
tions  nearly  resemble  those  of  tne  old  liners  on  our  Erie  canal, 
although  I  have  never  seen  any  of  similar  size.  Their  internal 
arrangement  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  entrance  to  the 
cabin  is  from  the  stem,  and  the  passengers  sit  around,  like  the  folk 
in  an  omnibus.  The  fare  is  of  course  less  than  that  of  the  more 
mpid  8tage*coach,  and  equally  of  course,  attracts  the  majority  of 
poorer  travellers,  the  peasants,  market-women,  and  so  forth. 
These  packets  are  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  and  make  four 
or  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  street  architecture  of  Rotterdam  offers  nothing  remari^ably 
attractive,  nothing  distinctive,  which  might  serve  the  traveller  as 
a  study.  I  went  there,  expecting  to  find  a  collection  of  buildinffs 
much  like  those  we  see  at  this  day,  in  some  portions  of  our  old 
Dutch  cities — a  collection  of  Vanderfaeyden  palaces.  But  such 
no  longer  exist  in  Rotterdam,  nor  even  in  many  of  the  inland 
towns,  where  the  traveller  would  more  naturally  look  for  them. 
The  dwellings  of  Rotterdam  did  indeed  remind  me  of  our  own 
cities,  and  forcibly  too,  but  simply  because  they  resemble  so  per- 
fectly our  cities  of  the  present  day.  The  Dutch  architects  still 
indulge  their  fancy  of  placing  the  tfable  on  the  street,  but  the 
eranlued  line  which  marks  the  roof's  ascent,  has  almost  every 
where  disappeared.  No  more  does  the  simple  burgher  mount  bm 
peak  at  early  morning,  as  of  j^ore^  to  set  the  vane  once  for  all  day, 
that  those  below  may  know  mfallibly  which  way  blows  the  wind* 
The  antique  weathercocks,  too»  thus  ruthlessly  disturbed,  have 
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long  since  taken  wing.  There  is  hardly  a  chimney  in  all  Rotter- 
dam that  would  accommodate  the  broad  bottom  of  old  Santa 
Glaus,  as  in  nights  of  old,  when  with  his  little  twinkling  eyes  and 
frosty  beard,  he  used  to  glide  down  quietly  and  fill  the  stockings 
of  the  sleeping  urchins.     Sad  reflection !     Unhappy  juveniles ! 

What  a  sufifgestive  object,  though,  is  an  old  Dutch  chimney !  I 
wish  Longfellow,  or  Mary  Howitt,  or  somebody  uho  can  write 
poetry,  would  write  something  about  a  Dutch  chimney.  I  stood 
upon  the  Cathedral  tower  one  day,  and  as  I  looked  down  upon  an 
old  one  far  below,  thoughts  came  flying  to  me,  thick  as  the  twit* 
tering. swallows,  *'that  round  it  throncr,"  but  I  declare  I  could 
never. tempt  them  to  settle  on  the  crockets  and  loops  of  rhyme. 
How  I  do  wish  that  I  could  write  poetry ! 

The  fronts  of  the  Dutch  buildings  are  of  brick,  painted  and  pen* 
cilled,  as  in  our  own  cities.  They  are  earned  up  full,  till  ter* 
minated  in  a  horizontal  line.  In  other  continental  countries,  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone  and  plastered ;  and  in  England,  though 
built  of  brick,  they  are  never  painted.  The  Dutch  houses  are 
rarely  more  than  three  stories  high.  Their  windows  are  not  nu* 
merous.  The  sashes,  instead  of  turning  on  hinges,  rise  and  sink 
with  weights,  as  in  our  own  dwellings.  The  parlor  windows  of 
every  house  are  provided  with  small  mirrors,  which,  by  means  of 
projecting,  jointed  rods,  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  fair 
idlers  within,  a  view  of  the  entire  perspective  of  the  street  below. 
These  mirrors,  however,  are  common  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Rhine. 
The  door  of  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is  ordi* 
narily  provided  with  a  stoop — another  object  which  had  really  be* 
come  quite  a  novelty  to  me. 

Some  of  the  shops  of  Rotterdam  are  very  brilliant,  modeled  aa 
they  are,  upon  those  of  Paris  and  London.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
in  the  line  of  architectural  display,  or  indeed  mere  display  of  any 
kind,  the  Dutch  have  none  of  the  amare.  They  are  a  sober, 
thoughtful  people,  not  easily  humbugged  them.selves,  and  never 
trying  to  humbug  others.  They  demand  things,  not  words — res 
non  verba.  The  public  buildings  of  Rotterdam,  though  generally 
quite  respectable,  are  hardly  worth  a  second  visit ;  and  the  only 
real  embellishments  that  the  town  can  boast,  are  its  shade-trees* 
and  its  statue  of  Erasmus  Darwin.  The  City  Exchange  is  re* 
markable  only  because  it  is  the  Exchange,  and  the  Cathedral  has 
all  the  repulsive  coldness  of  St.  Paul's,  without  any  of  its  archi* 
tectural  beauty.  The  visiter  finds  indeed  some  objects  suggestive 
of  great  and  stirring  reflections — a  tomb,  a  statue,  an  armcMrial 
device,  that  remind  him  of  Holland's  ancient  and  immortal  glory. 
But  these  are  not  numerous;  and  the  Dutch,  unlike  some  other 
fiuropean  nations,  have  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  "  makmg  the 
tnost  of  them." 

But  the  suburbs  of  Rotterdam,  like  the  watercraft  spoken  of 
above,  present  an  appearance  perfectly  unique,  perfectly  Dutch. 
The  ground  here  is  divided  into  small  lots,  separated  by  ditches 
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of  six  or  seyen  feet  in  width.  These  ditches  are  sometimes  lined 
with  high  and  dense  hedges,  particularly  along  the  public  road. 
The  owner's  mansion  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  grounds,  near 
the  highway,  and  as  usual,  is  built  of  brick.  It  has  never  more 
than  two  stories,  and  frequently  but  a  story  and  a  half.  What  it 
lacks  in  height,  however,  it  gains  in  breadth — like  the  proportions 
of  the  immortal  Van  Twiller,  who  stood  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  just  six  feet  five  inches  round.  The  lo'v  windows  of  the  pai^ 
lor  open  on  a  court-yard,  disposed  in  varied  plats  and  blooming 
with  tulips  and  roses.  Fruit-trees  or  forest-trees  embower  the 
front  and  sides,  and  sometimes  you  see  the  beautiful  wild  vine 
twining  its  tendrils  around  their  green  branches. 

And  then  there  is  one  thing  which  gives  a  wonderfully  cozy  air 
40  all  this — an  arrangement  that  you  will  find  absolutely  nowhere 
'but  in  Holland.  The  mansion  and  its  immediate  grounds  are 
completely  isolated  from  the  surrounding  lands,  unapproachable 
to  an  evil-minded  obtruder,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  getting  ducked 
and  perhaps  drowned.  When  seeking  admittance  to  them,  you 
stand  in  the  highway  and  announce  yourself  by  jerking  a  wire,  which 
carried  along  the  tops  of  posts  across  the  ditch  and  the  court-yard, 
communicates  with  the  kitchen  bell.  In  a  few  moments  the  ser- 
vant appears,  and  if  you  are  on  foot,  she  swings  out  the  little 
bridge,  which  commonly  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  receives  you  at 
the  opposite  end.  When  you  have  crossed,  the  bridge  swings 
back  again  to  its  former  position.  The  draw  for  carriages  is  low- 
ered only  when  occasion  requires.  You  are  inevitably  reminded, 
in  looking  at  these  queer  arrangements,  of  those  old  feudal  times, 
when  each  lordly  home  was  a  castle  of  defence,  and  the  admit* 
tance  of  a  stranger  as  important  and  ceremonious  an  affair  as  the 
surrender  of  a  small  city.  A  less  erratic  imagination  than  Don 
Quixote's  could  transform  that  harmless  ditch  and  fragile  bridra 
into  a  yawning  moat,  and  threatening  draw,  and  the  fair  girls 

Seeping    stealthily  from  the  embowered    windows,    into  some 
aughty  baron's  daughters  with  songs  of  love  and  chivalry  upon 
their  lips,  caught  from  gay  knight  or  strolling  troubadour. 

It  was  the  last  day  but  one  of  our  sojourn  here,  that  my  com* 
panions  and  myself  ascended  the  Cathedral  tower,  to  take  a  fare- 
well view  of  pleasant  Rotterdam.  We  had  mounted  it  more  than 
once  before,  and  since  those  visits  had  made  a  delightful  pedes* 
trian  excursion  to  the  north,  to  Delft  and  the  Hague.  The  little 
sexton  had  not  forgotten  us,  nor  our  resentment  of  his  attempted 
imposition :  and  so,  taking  quietly  the  silver  that  we  dropped  into 
his  hand,  he  sent  up  with  us  a  fiaxen-haired  juvenile,  who  had 
learnt  French  at  the  public  school,  and  now  served  as  his  father's 
interpreter  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  boy  dashed  off  thio' 
the  dark  passage  in  the  tower,  and  had  half  readied  the  summit, 
when  we  had  but  just  commenced  groping  our  tortuous  way. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  hundreds  of  towera  in  the  European 
cities  are  visited  aDOually  bv  hundreds  of  travellers,  and  have  stood 
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there  hundreds  of  years,  not  a  blessed  noddle  in  all  Europe  ever 
conceived  the  scheme  of  raising  people  to  their  top  by  means  of 
steam.  That  improvement,  I  say  it  with  glowing  pride,  was  re- 
served for  Yankee  ingenuit3%  There  is  barely  one  predicament 
worse  than  that  of  going  up  through  all  these  old  coikscrew  gyra* 
tions,  and  that  i8--<ioming  down  again.  The  passage  is  always 
narrow,  precipitous  and  dark,  and  the  occasional  gleams  of  light 
that  peep  in  upon  you  through  the  loop-holes,  only  blind  you  the 
more  efiectually.  You  get  dizzy,  bewildered.  But  you  must  just 
put  your  trust  in  Providence  and  strike  your  pedak  out  boldly. 
You  are  sure  of  arriving  at  the  bottom  by  some  means. 

I  wonder  why  no  one  ever  thought  of  placing  the  aspiring  indi* 
vidual  in  an  Archimedes'  screw,  and  making  him  gravitate  up- 
wards. 

Deeply  occupied  with  such  and  aundry  meditations,  I  reached 
finally  the  light  and  the  summit,  and  after  a  few  moments'  repose, 
recovered  breath  and  patience.  From  regard  to  his  feelings,  we 
asked  our  guide  some  Questions  about  the  neighboring  localities, 
which  of  course  he  coulan't  answer,  and  then  arranging  the  pocket 
compass  and  map,  we  began  the  panoramic  study  before  us. 

"  God  made  the  country,"  Cowper  savs,  "  and  man  the  town," 
but  in  Holland  it  seems  as  if  man  made  both*  If  nature  must 
have  the  credit  of  it,  however,  then  she  was  pla3ring  a  pleasant 
freak  when  she  designed  Holland.  She  made  Holland  as  she 
carries  on  a  crystallization.  Every  thing  there  is  in  planes  and 
angles,  the  only  curved  line  being  that  of  the  horizon.  You  are 
reminded  of  those  pictures  which  you  see  in  the  old  Bibles  of  a 
European  library,  where  whole  leagues  of  landscape  are  as  regu- 
larly arranged  as  the  plats  of  a  garaen,  with  a  dozen  prim  trees 
on  this  side,  balanced  by  precisely  a  dozen  prim  trees  on  that, 
and  the  whole  expanse  of  a  most  remarkable  flatness. 

Your  horizon,  in  almost  its  entire  circumference,  is  as  regular 
as  the  horizon  at  sea.  The  tall  windmills  are  the  onlv  objects 
that  interrupt  the  long  line,  and  seen  through  a  gloammg  mist, 
when  the  wind  is  still,  they  look  not  unlike  great  ships  drawn  up 
in  crescent  form,  and  preparing  to  bear  down  upon  you.  They 
lend  an  exceedingly  strange  appearance  to  the  landscape.  You 
walk  out  at  evening  through  the  broad,  silent  fields,  and  they  stand 
there,  throwing  their  white  arms  up  into  the  moonlight  wearily 
and  slowly,  as  if  tired  with  the  long  labor  of  the  day.  And  then 
you  listen  to  the  humming  of  the  wind  through  the  huge  ribbed 
frames,  now  swelling  louder  and  louder,  and  again  dying  to  a  low, 
mysterious  moan,  borne  feebly  to  your  ear  upon  the  fitful  breeze- 
Then  it  rises  once  more,  and  rings  out,  musical  and  full  as  the 
blended  tones  of  so  many  vast  ssolians. 

A  Dutch  landscape  is  as  incomplete  without  a  dozen  windmills 
as  an  Egyptian  landscape  without  its  three  pyramids.  The  P3rra« 
mids  are  visible  from  every  point  in  the  Egyptian  territory,  and  the 
windmills  in  Holland  dot  the  country  like  farm-houses  in  our  moat 
populous  forming  districts. 
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Toward  the  tiorth  rise  the  spires  of  the  capital,  and  a  little  on 
the  right,  broad  marshes  extend  alone  to  the  eastern  horizon. 
Bat  the  entire  space  between  them  and  Rotterdam  is  one  vast  pas* 
tare-ground,  green  and  smooth,  and  divided  by  wide  ditches,  and 
an  occasional  hedge.  The  ditches  and  numberless  canals  seem 
to  cover  the  landscape  as  with  a  net-work  of  shining  silver  thread. 
The  highways  that  generally  lie  along  the  marfi^in  of  the  latter, 
are  paved  with  stone  or  brick,  and  are  completely  embowered  in 
foliage :  so  that  often  their  position  is  known  only  by  the  length- 
ened rows  of  trees  and  of  windmills  along  their  side.  From  the 
southeast  comes  the  deep-swelling  Rhine-flood,  sweeping  down 
upon  the  low  plains,  and  then  spreading  far  and  wide,  as  it  to  gain 
one  last,  lingering  view  of  the  dear  fatherland,  before  sinking  to 
its  eternal  rest  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  sea.  And  on  your  left  roll 
the  dark  waters  of  the  German  sea,  that  peering  now  and  then 
above  the  strong  dykes,  seem  like  a  beleaguering  army,  encamp- 
ed on  the  confines  of  the  devoted  land.  **  The  pent  ocean,*'  says 
Goldsmith,  in  his  rich  numbers, 

"  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  ampfaibions  world  beneath  him  smile; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  wiliow-tnfted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cnlttvated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

Holland,  like  the  lowlands  in  the  valley  (^tbe  Po,  is  at  the  merer 
of  a  most  treacherous  foe.  It  is  hohl'landy  that  is  hollow-land. 
The  surrounding  masses  of  water  all  impend  over  it.  As  you  sail 
down  the  Rhine,  you  see  only  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the 
houses,  reaching  above  the  top  of  the  dykes.  The  water  within 
the  dykes  is  still  and  almost  stagnant,  except  where  the  windmills 
produce  a  gentle  current ;  for  some  mills  here,  instead  of  being 
worked  by  water,  work  the  water,  themselves. 

There  are  other  towns  in  Holland,  much  more  interesting  than 
Rotterdam.    At  the  Hague,  you  find  two  or  three  quite  respectable 

Silleries  of  paintings,  enriched  by  master-pieces  from  the  hand  o| 
ubens  and  Murillo,  and  many  native  artists.  The  Assumption 
of  Murillo  is  a  brilliant  effort,  though  showing  hardly  a  solitary 
characteristic  by  which  you  might  recognize  it  as  his.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  is  seen  rising,  and  a  fiood  of  vivid,  unearthly 
light  streams  down  upon  her  form,  and  tinges  the  surrounding 
clouds  with  a  soft,  silvery  lustre.  If  you  win,  we  may  make  a 
trip  to  the  Hague  together,  one  of  these  pleasant  mornings. 

Alhany,  1847* 
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THE  BRIDAL  WREATH. 

BT  ■•  ••  M'cALL. 
I. 

Come  twine  with  me  a  bridal  wreath 
Of  oatare's  fair  and  lovely  flowersi 

We'll  enii  them  from  the  mountain  wilde, 
And  thu  we^  blend  their  witching  powen. 

A  "Tenus  car"  in  "  rose  bads"  decked| 
With  tints  to  vie  with  "  irii"  hue, 

And  borne  on  wheels  of  "  snow-drop"  pore 
Shall  bear  the  "  primrose"  wet  with  dew. 

WeOl  plvck  the  *<  roM"  and  *'  eglantine," 
And  bind  them  with  the  "  ivy"  greeni 

The  *'  water  star"  shall  deck  the  brow, 
And  "  fairy  gloves"  shall  there  be  seen. 

The  sweets  from  *'  honey  suckles"  drawn, 
We'U  mix  with  "  balm  of  GUead"  too ; 

And  place  them  on  a  "  lire  oak"  stem, 
Entwined  with  "  violet"  and  "  rue." 

The  "  floweriag-fem"  we'll  bring  with  carOi 
And  **  olives"  from  some  chosen  spot ; 

With  "  myrtles"  rich  and  ''  jasmines"  rar«. 
To  twine  with  the  "  forge^mMlot." 

u. 

LAXOOAiSK  or  TKS  WBKATH. 

C<wie  ";fly  with  me,"  says  "  youthful  charms," 
And  pleads  with  "  eloquence"  divine  ; 

And  seeks  for  "  consolation"  true, 
Nor  will  in  "  early  youth"  repine. 

Come  "  beanty"  and  come'"  poesy," 
With  ''  friendship"  hand  in  band  now  range, 

For  "  beanty  jmned  with  piety," 
Alone  can  say,  "  I  do  not  change." 

We'll  have  a  lasting  '*  bond  of  love," 
A  "  healing  gift"— <'  bright  freedom's"  palm, 

Well  decked  in  robes  of  '*  modesty"— 
An  ''  expiation"  from  all  harm. 

WeHl  spend  our  hours  of  "  re?ery" 

In  scenes  of  *'  peace,"  and  acts  of  "  love," 
And  thus  by  "  amUbUity," 
Gain  that  "true  love"  which  reigns  above. 
jUbaK9,  1847. 
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FRESH  GLEANINGS, 

Or  a  New  Sheaf  ihun  the  Old  Fields  of  CoDtinentai  Eoropei  by  Is.  M/kMYELi 
New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1847. 

Another  book  of  European  travels !  Another  traveller  who  must 
tell  the  world  what  his  pair  of  eyes  saw  in  Paris,  and  in  Rome ! 
"  What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?  "  Is  there 
no  end  to  the  cloth-covered  volumes  which,  month  after  month, 
under  the  names  of  "  Guidings,"  "Penciling,"  and  "  Gleanings,'* 
pour  from  the  press,  to  inform  the  public  that  their  authors  have 
strolled  on  the  Boulevards,  and  drank  coffee  in  a  Parisian  cafe  ? 
We  fancy  not.  As  long  as  pens  and  ink  are  cheap,  and  printing 
not  mucn  dearer,  travellers  will  write,  and  having  written,  they 
will  print.  And  after  all,  the  evil,  if  it  is  one,  is  small.  The  pub> 
lie,  if  they  please,  may  keep  their  purse-strings  tight,  and  then  no 
one  suffers  but  the  author,  and  perhaps  his  publisher.  And  then 
there  is  one  benefit  derived  from  this  increase  of  books  of  travels 
over  well-known  countries.  The  impressions  which  travellers  re- 
ceive, are  as  diverse  as  the  colors  of  the  eyes  with  which  they  look» 
or  as  the  spectacles  with  which,  the  fable  says,  Jupiter  once  sup- 
plied the  human  race.  One  traveller,  the  moment  he  leaves  his 
country,  puts  on  magnifying  glasses,  and  then 

"  Retnrnmg  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before," 

he  can  see  nothing  worthy  of  praise,  which  is  not  European.  An- 
other wears  **  near-sighted  *'  glasses,  and  to  him  the  "  Shame  of 
England"  eclipses  its  "Glory."  Another  puts  on  blue  glasses, 
and  tells  the  public,  with  a  grumble,  of  poor  breakfasts  and  populous 
beds.  And  a  last  is  fated  to  peep  through  ground  glasses,  and 
travel  about  as  if  in  a  fog.  He  sees  little  or  nothing,  and  blesses 
himself  when  he  returns,  that  his  travels  are  over. 

From  the  varying  accounts  which  are  thus  brought  home,  we 
who  sit  by  our  firesides  are  able  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  Europe.  Mathematically  speaking,  we  anive  at  one  result  b^ 
alligatum.  We  gather  one  piece  of  information  here,  and  another 
there;  one  tells  us  of  St.  Peters,  another  of  the  grisettes;  Miss 
Biddy  Fudffe  writes  about  Colonel  Calicot,  and  her  brother  Bob 
about  the  Verys. 

Mr.  Marvel  is  the  latest  writer,*  we  think,  of  European  travels, 
and  we  therefore  wish  to  examine  his  book,  and  see  what  new  in- 
formation can  be  gained  from  it. 

And  in  the  first  place,  one  thing  cannot  be  found  there,  and  that 
is  statistics.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  note  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  Mr.  Marvel  has  wisely  left  populations  and  distances  to  the 

*  We  are  wrong.  Even  while  we  write,  another  volume  of  travels  on  the 
contiaent  of  Europe,  has  appearedi  called  ''A  Budget  of  Letters." 
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writers  of  geographies.  With  equal  good  sense  he  has  spared  his 
readers  all  descriptions  of  statuary  and  painting.  We  should  not 
know  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  fragment  of  marble,  or  a  piece  of 
canvas,  if  it  were  not  that  once  he  speaks  of  a  picture  at  Amster- 
dam, "of  twenty-five  of  the  old  City  Ouard,  with  faces  so  beer^ 
loving  and  real,  that  one  sidles  up  to  it  with  his  hat  hanging  low, 
as  if  ne  were  afraid  to  look  so  many  in  the  face  at  once.*'  There 
are  a  hundred  pages  on  Paris,  but  not  one  on  the  Louvre ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  word  Raphael  does  not  occur  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Marvel  seems  to  understand  that  the  beauties  of  sculpture  and  of 
painting  are  things  to  be  looked  at,  and  thought  of,  but  not  to  be 
written  about,  except  to  those  who  have  themselves  seen  them.  He 
thinks,  with  his  favorite  Sterne,  that  "  if  all  the  cants  which  are 
canted  in  this  canting  world,  though  the  cant  of  hypocrites  may  be 
the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is  the  most  tormenting." 

In  the  place  of  such  topics  as  these,  Mr.  Marvel  has  filled  his 
volume  with  pictures  of  his  own — graphic  sketches  of  what  he  saw 
abroad.  He  nas  aimed  to  portray  every  day  life  as  the  traveller 
sees  it ;  to  describe  living  men  rather  than  lifeless  marble.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  from  his  little  volume  we  can  obtain  a 
more  clear  and  vivid,  notion  of  the  manner  of  living  in  Paris,  than 
from  any  other  book  which  we  have  ever  read.  We  see  the  Pa- 
risian at  the  cafd,  at  the  restaurant,  in  the  maison  gamte,  in  his 
eating,  and  in  his  religion. 

Mr.  Marvel  introduces  himself  to  the  reader  in  the  'stage-coach 
between  Exeter  and  Torquay,  as  an  invalid  travelling  for  his  health. 
A  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  steamer,  compels  him  to  trost 
himself  to  a  little  sloop  of  forty  tons,  for  a  trip  across  to  Jersey ;  the 
discomforts  of  which  he  narrates  with  admirable  humor.  We  could 
wish  however^  that  in  this  chapter,  as  in  many  other  places,  our 
author  had  omitted  his  classic  fragments ;  his  **caruleis  canibus  re- 
sonafUia  $axa^^^  and  his  "  poTito  vox  incubat  atraJ*  He  does  not 
write  like  a  pedant ;  and  yet  these  frequent  quotations  from  Virgil, 
and  Juvenal,  and  Horace,  seem  like  pe.dantry.  This  interlarding 
of  quotations  from  foreign  languages,  is  no  new  fault :  Horace  him- 
self (if  we  may  quote  him,)  might  have  given  Mr.  Marvel  a  lesson 
on  this  subject. 

At  magnum  feeit,  quod  verbis  Greca  Latinia 
Miscait.    O  seri  stadiorom!    qulne  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Congititf 

We  have  no  objection,  as  we  have  just  shown,  to  an  apt  quotation 
occananally.  fiut  in  such  a  book  as  the  present,  every  quotation 
should  be  very  ant,  and  generally,  at  least,  should  be  familiar  to 
the  reader.  It  should  come  from  the  author's  pen  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  that  it  was  a  quotation,  so  happily  and  exactly  did  it  express 
his  thoufifhts.  Mr.  Marvel's  quotations,  as  it  seems  to  us,  do  not 
possess  this  character.  They  are  all  given  with  references  to  chap- 
ter and  verse,  book  and  line,  as  though  bis  reader  would  wish  to 
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examine  his  authorities,  and  learn  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
Virgil  describes  black  night  as  brooding  on  the  waters.  Were  it 
not  that  the  other  parts  of  the  book  contradict  such  a  suspicion,  we 
should  have  thought  that  these  quotations  had  been  *'  looked  up  " 
for  Mr.  Marvel,  by  some  village  pedagogue  in  a  clavis. 

As  we  have  commenced  finding  fault,  we  will  finish.  Mr.  Mar* 
vel  is  so  strong  an  admirer  of  Sterne,  that  he  sometimes  becomes 
an  imitator.  The  description  of  ill-health  dogging  him  through 
England,  is  too  much  like  Sterne's  race  from  death. 

**  Then,  bv  heaven !  I  will  lead  him  a  dance  he  little  thinks  of; 
for  I  will  gallop,  quoth  I,  without  once  looking  behind  me,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Garrone ;  and  if  I  hear  him  clattering  at  my  heels,  PU 
scamper  away  to  Mount  Vesuvius,  from  thence  to  Joppa,  and  from 
Joppa  to  the  world's  end."  So  too  the  purchase  of  gloves  from  the 
grisette  reminds  one  of  Yorick's  admirable  description  of  a  similar 
incident,  and  has  the  bad  e6!ect  which  an  apparent  imitation  al- 
wavs  has,  though  it  be  unintentional. 

Mr.  Marvel  occasionally  indulges  himself  in  the  use  of  quaint 
and  unusual  words,  and  sometimes  coins  them  to  suit  occasion. 
We  can  generally  guess  at  their  meaning,  and  yet  we  prefer  words 
which  can  be  found  in  the  dictionary.  '  Thus  he  speaks  of  an  '*t?i* 
sinuous  breeze; "  insinuating^  we  suppose  that  he  meant,  for  we 
cannot  find  that  '*  insinuous  "  has  English,  French,  or  Latin  au- 
thority. Thus  too  we  read  of  the  '*  glisten  of  the  waves ; "  an  ex- 
pression which  one  of  the  Reviews  proposed  to  change  into  "  glis* 
ter  of  the  waves."  If,  as  Webster  says,  '*  glister  "  is  only  another 
form  for  **  clyster^'*  we  cannot  think  that  the  change  would  be  an 
improvement  to  our  author's  meaning.  With  the  same  taste,  he 
must  needs  speak  of  buildings  "  cropping"  "  lifting"  and  "  fop- 
fling"  meaning  by  these  words  very  little  more  than  simply 
rising. 

But  to  return :  Mr.  Marvel  spends  a  month  or  two  on  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  at  the  little  cottage,  La  Solitude ;  a  place  which,  from  his 
description,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  loved. 

"  The  very  first  time  that  I  swung  open  the  green  gate  that  opens 
on  the  by-way,  and  brushed  through  the  laurel  bushes,  and  read 
the  name  modestly  written  over  ihe  door,  and  under  the  arbor  that 
was  flaunting  in  the  dead  of  winter,  with  rich  green  ivy  leaves,  my 
heart  yearned  towards  it,  as  toward  a  home."  **  The  noise  from 
the  road  turned  into  a  pleasant  murmur  before  it  reached  the  cot- 
tage, for  it  had  to  pass  over  the  high  walls  of  my  neighbor's  gar- 
den, and  over  his  beds  of  cauliflowers,  and  his  broad  alleys  trimmed 
with  box." 

Then  we  find  him  in  Paris :  and  this  is  decidedly  the  best  part 
of  the  book.  His  descriptions  of  Parisian  life  are  novel  and  pic- 
turesque ;  and  though  he  is  upon  an  old  field,  his  motto  is  a  true 
one ;  "  I  will  make  mention  of  what  others  have  not  touched  upon." 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  some  passages ;  and  as  one  we 
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select  this  description  of  the  maisom  gamies  and  their  mysterious* 
ness. 

'^  Sometimes  you  meet  the  gar^on  of  a  cook  or  haker  in  the 
^  court,  with  a  cover  in  his  hand  that  smells  of  dinner :  he  disap- 
pears down  one  of  the  corridors,  you  never  know  where.  Some- 
times you  meet  a  fair-faced  girl,  and  she  goes  tripping  up  the  slant- 
ing and  crooked  stairway  a  long  way  before  you,  and  as  you  pass, 
the  doors  are  all  shut,  not  a  lock  stirs,  not  even  her  light  foot-fall 
is  to  be  heard.  Sometimes  in  the  flush  of  the  morning  you  may 
hear  steps  passing  your  door — perhaps  whispers — you  dress  in  haste 
to  have  a  peep  through  the  key-hole — the  gray  corridor  is  empty, 
and  still  as  death — you  look  out  the  window,  if  by  chance  it  looks 
upon  the  court ;  nothing  is  stirring.  You  go  down  stairs  at  your 
breakfast  time,  in  half  expectation  that  your  concierge's  look  will 
be  full  of  revelations :  he  bids  you  good  morning  with  the  same 

*  nonchalance  as  on  the  first  day  you  saw  him,  and  takes  your  key 

•  and  hangs  it  on  its  nail,  and  you  stroll  down  the  court  biting  your 
'     lip.     Sometimes,  late  at  night,  when  you  have  been  two  hours 

asleep,  you  hear  a  heavy  tramp  come  up  the  stairway,  and  a  heavy 
foot  go  shaking  the  corridor :  tramp,  tramp ;  it  mounts  the  stairs  at 
the  end ;  tramp,  tramp ;  along  the  corridor  above :  who  it  is,  where 
it  goes,  you  know  as  little  when  you  come  away,  as  when  you 
enter  a  hotel  garni.  The  month  or  year  ended,  you  pay  your  bill, 
,  nobody  is  looking  to  see  you  off,  nobody  knows  you  are  going,  no- 
body knows  you  had  come ;  the  concierge  bids  you  ban  jour^  hangs 
your  key  on  its  peg,  and  all  goes  on  as  strangely,  as  silently,  as 
mysteriously  as  before." 

Can  any  thing  give  a  better  notion  than  this,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Parisian  lodging-houses  ?  And  if  one  would  know  where  the 
lodger  in  such  a  house  is  to  get  his  meals,  let  him  read  the  lively 
description  of  the  caf^s  and  restaurants  of  various  grades,  from  the 
Trois  Frires  down  to  the 

"  Huge  pot,  boiling  from  twelve  to  six,  filled  with  such  choice 
tit-bits,  as  draw  every  day,  scores  of  adventurers.  A  huge  iron 
fork  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  cauldron,  and  whpever  wishes  to 
make  the  venture,  pays  two  sous  for  a  strike,  [f  he  succeeds  in 
transfixing  a  piece  of  beef,  (or  what  passes  for  beef  in  the  dialect 
of  the  quartier^)  he  has  achieved  his  dinner,  and  at  a  low  rate :  al- 
beit he  has  it  in  his  fingers  without  sauce  or  corrective." 

Well  may  Mr.  Marvel  (if  he  writes  from  observation  in  all  cases,) 
triumph  in  the  liberty  which  one  possesses  who  travels,  as  he  did, 
alone :  the  freedom  from  incumbrances,  and  aristocratic  pretensions. 
And  well  may  he  rejoice  in  the  independence  with  which  he  used 
that  freedom,  throwing  off  the  flimsy  role  of  respectability,  and 
wandering  over  the  city  in  a  pair  of  stout  English  shoes.  How  few 
among  the  many  of  our  young  men  who  visit  Europe,  follow  this 
example.    They  travel  through  France  and  Italy ;  are  absent  a 
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year  or  more,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  purses,  on  their  fathers'; 
and  too  often  come  back  with — what — a  Parisian  coat,  and  a  gross 
of  white  kid  gloves ;  fortunate  if  they  bring  back  nothing  worse. 
They  value  their  journeying  as  they  do  their  dress,  by  the  price  it 
costs  them ;  and  think  that  the  more  they  pay  for  it,  the  better  it 
must  be.  And  thus  travel  which  should  enlarge  and  liberalize  their 
minds,  fills  them,  in  fact,  with  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  Pa*^ 
risian  tailors,  and  Parisian  dissipation. 

With  a  brief  quotation,  describing  the  extensive  and  permeating 
(if  we  may  use  the  word,)  power  of  the  Prefeit  of  the  Police,  we 
must  leave  Mr.  Marvel's  description  of  Paris,  regretting,  however, 
in  passing,  that  so  good  a  farmer,  and  so  graceful  a  writer,  as  he 
is,  should  ever  '*  vnnnow  sermons  through  a  colander  ^^  as  he  does 
in  his  remarks  on  the  religion  of  the  gay  city. 

"  If  you  drive  a  cabriolet,  he  (the  Prefect  of  the  Police,)  tells  you 
what  is  to  be  paid ;  if  you  ride  to  the  Opera,  he  tells  you  the  streets 
you  are  to  pass  through ;  if  you  lose  your  way,  he  puts  you  right ; 
if  you  lose  your  money,  he  finds  it  for  you;  if  you  break  a  law,  he 
slips  his  arm  in  yours,  and  walks  with  you  down  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice ;  if  you  are  trampled  down  in  the  street,  he  plucks  you  up, 
and  gives  you  over  to  his  surgeon ;  if  you  tumble  into  the  Seine, 
he  kindly  fishes  you  out,  and  carefully  lays  your  body  upon  one  of 
the  slanting  tables  in  La  Morgue." 

From  Paris  we  follow  Mr.  Marvel  through  some  of  **  the  country 
towns  of  France,"  Lyons,  Rouen,  Marseilles,  and  others;  and  then 
start  in  **a  gallop  through  southern  Austria.  Here,  in  a  visit  to 
the  cave  at  Adelsberg,  two  miles  within  the  mountain,  he  makes 
his  guide,  Boldo,  tell  a  very  tragical  story,  which,  be  it  true  or  not, 
is,  we  confess  with  Cameron,  "  a  devilish  good  story."  The  acci- 
dental extinguishment  of  the  torch,  as  the  party  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  above  the  roaring  waters,  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, forms  a  very  dramatic  epilogue  to  the  story. 

In  middle  Austria,  Mr.  Marvel  meets  what  seems  to  him  an  old 
friend — one  of  Norris's  Philadelphia  locomotives.  American  loco- 
motives in  England,  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  soon,  probably,  in 
Rome,  whizzing  up  to  the  Vatican !  It  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, 
more  than  of  Mexican  victories,  that  this  young  country,  where  the 
stumps  of  primaeval  forest  trees  still  make  the  plowman's  furrow 
crooked ;  where  are  no  resources  but  such  as  strong  hands  can  wring 
from  a  strong  soil,  whose  greatest  cities,  and  stateliest  buildings, 
are  humble  in  comparison  with  the  magnificence  of  the  Austrian 
capitol ;  that  this  young  country  can  turn  aside  from  its  labor  of 
subduing  the  forests,  and  send  a  hu^e  locomotive  three  thousand 
miles  across  the  ocean,  and  then  still  farther  into  the  very  centre 
of  Austria,  to  scream  through  the  rugged  defiles  of  iSt3rria,  amid 
thatched  cottages  and  ruined  castles,  and  carry  the  subjects  of  the 
proud  house  of  Hapsburg,  from  ancient  Oratz  to  where  once  stood 
the  Roman  station,  Vindobona,  and  now  stands  princely  Vienna. 
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It  is  more  than  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  a  thing  to  rejoice  orer, 
for  it  strengthens  the  bond  of  mutual  dependence  between  nations; 
a  surer  guaranty  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  than  paper  treaties,  or 
national  faith. 

From  Austria  Mr.  Marvel  goes  to  take  "  a  pipe  with  the  Dutch^ 
men,"  through  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Amsterdam, 
interspersing  his  descriptions  of  the  quiet  burghers,  with  several 
'>ld  legends,  well  told,  and  well  worth  the  telling.  We  wish  that 
iVe  could  find  room  for  the  few  pages  upon  the  little  town  of  Broek, 
*  where  eight  hundred  neighbors  live,  and  make  things  so  neat, 
that  strangers  come  a  thousand  miles  for  a  look  at  the  wondrous 
nicety;  where  *' little  yards  were  before  the  houses,  and  these 
stocked  with  all  sorts  of  forms,  and  so  clean — walks,  beds,  and 
flowers — that  a  passing  sparrow  could  not  have  trimmed  his  feath* 
ers  in  the  plat,  without  bringing  out  a  toddling  Dutch  wife  with 
her  broom."  What  would  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neatest 
of  all  places  think  to  see  some  of  our  cities,  which,  except  before 
elections,  are  never  cleaned  by  any  other  scavengers  than  swine ! 
But  we  cannot  delay,  and  must  float  back  from  Broek  with  I^. 
Marvel  along  the  canal,  at  evening  twilight,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Dutch  county  life. 

"  The  women  were  seated  at  the  low  doors  knitting,  or  some 
belated  ones  were  squattmg  like  frogs  on  the  edge  of  the  canal, 
scrubbing  their  coppers,  till  they  shone  in  the  red  light  of  sun*set, 
brighter  than  the  moon.  Our  skipper,  with  his  pipe,  sitting  to  his 
tiller,  would  pass  a  sober  good  *'  eben  "  to  every  passer  on  the  dyke, 
and  to  every  old  Dutchman  smoking  at  his  door ;  and  every  passer 
on  the  dyke,  and  every  smoking  Dutchman  at  his  door,  would  so* 
lemnly  bow  good  *'  eben  "  back.  Nothing  more  was  said.  One 
could  hear  the  rustling  of  the  reeds  alonor  the  bank  as  our  boat 
pushed  a  light  wave  among  them.  Far  in  advance — a  black  tall 
figure — the  boy  was  moving  on  his  horse,  but  he  did  not  break  the 
silence  by  a  word.  The  man  in  the  bow  was  quiet,  and  we  were 
so  still  behind,  that  I  could  count  every  whifl*of  the  skipper's  pipe. 
The  people  were  coming  up  through  the  low-meadows  from  their 
work,  and  occasionally  some  old  women  harnessed  to  a  boat  load 
of  hay  in  a  side  canal." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  close  this  volume.  Though  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  regular  book  of  travels,  and  though  it  would  never 
answer  for  a  guide-book,  yet  it  is  so  full  of  agreeable  descriptions, 
old  legends,  and  historical  allusions,  that  since  '*  Eothen,"  we  have 
not  read  any  book  of  its  kind  with  greater  pleasure.  Its  charm  is, 
(as  the  charm  of  ever}'  such  book  must  be,)  that  the  author's  heart 
is  in  it.  His  enthusiasm  is  not  whipped  sylabub.  He  has  trea« 
sured  up  in  his  inmost  soul  the  memory  of  those  sweet  English 
cottages,  to  which  his  hdart  yearns ;  and  of  the  old  inn  at  Erme* 
bridge,  with  its  pheasant  wood,  where  the  pheasants  steal  out  and 
*'  stretch  oat  a  wing  or  leg  to  sun  on  a  soft  bit  of  the  gravel ; "  he 
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has  felt  the  charm  which  historr  gives  to  places  made  memorable 
by  great  deeds.  And  he  has  felt  this  as,  we  fancy,  no  one  bat  a 
traveller  from,  this  young  land,  can  feel  iL  We  have  here  no  an- 
tiquities, and  we  are  so  far  separated  from  the  scenes  of  European 
history,  that  the  England  and  France  of  former  times  seem  to  us 
almost  to  belong  to  another  planet,  and  to  have  no  connection  with 
the  England  and  France  of  our  commerce.  But  to  stand  on  the 
very  spot —  to  say  here  reigned  Louis  XIV. — here  streamed  the 
guillotine — here  gathered  the  armies  for  Waterloo  —  this  has 
a  fresh  charm  for  the  traveller  who  comes  from  our  infant  country, 
which  no  one  can  feel  who  is  familiar  with  places  long  renowned 
in  story. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Marvel  for  some  happy  hours.  He  has 
brought  vividly  before  our  minds  many  foreign  scenes,  and  has 
brightened  some  old  recollections.  Under  the  magic  of  his  volume 
the  dull  walls  and  dusty  books  around  us  have  faded  away,  and 
we  have  seemed  to  be  walking  with  him  and  Sidney  under  the 
trees  of  the  Boalevards;  or  sauntering  with  them  under  other 
trees  where  the  adjoining  buildings  were  not  of  stone,  but  of  dirty 
brick;  and  where  setgent-de-ville  or  trim  grisette  would  have 
seemed  to  be  a  being  from  another  world.  But  this  day  dream  is 
soon  over,  and  leaves  us  only  the  sigh — 

Ehen!  fugacesj  Postame,  Postnme, 
Labantur  anni. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

▲  NIGHT  IN  HILAN. 
BY  BI.Va  JOBK. 

"Well,  here  we  are  at  Milan,  sir!  pray  what  hour  may  it  be?" 
asked  one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  toucning  me  familiarly  upon 
the  back.  "Just  half-past  eleven,"  I  answered,  moving  towards 
a  lamp  to  get  sight  of  the  dial  of  my  watch.  "A  beautiful  time- 
piece, that ! "  exclaimed  the  querist,  peering  over  my  shoulder ; 
then  as  if  a  sudden  idea  had  broken  in  upon  him,  "  ah !  and  where 
do  you  put  up  to-ntght1 "    "Pm  a  stranger  in  Milan,  and  have 

fixed  upon  no  particular  hotel."    '•  What  say  you  to  the  A 

inn  ?  "  suggested  in  an  off-hand  wa^  my  neighbor,  drawing  me  a 
few  paces  from  the  now  fast-dispersing  group  of  travellers.  Cast- 
ing  a  hasty  look  at  his  keen  black  eye,  and  hairy  face,  I  hesitated, 
he  turned  to  button  up  his  coat,  and  while  so  doing,  the  handle  of 
a  dirk  protruded  from  his  breast,  our  ey^s  met,  and  half-ashamed 
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of  my  suspicions,  I  stammered  out  a  bungling  assent.  His  swarthy 
features  lighted  up  with  a  grim  smile,  which  quickly  suppressing, 
-he  motioned  to  a  ragged  porter,  and  bade  him  in  an  under  voice, 
to  take  our  baggage,  and  lead  the  way.  Moving  slowly  onward 
through  the  silent  streets,  we  followed  our  guide  for  some  time,  as 
bending  beneath  his  load,  he  staggered  a  few  paces  ahead,  or 
speeding  on  by  starts,  was  half-hidden  in  the  distance  and  obscurity. 
&>on  leaving,  however,  the  more  frequented  streets,  he  turned  ab- 
ruptly off,  threading  his  way  through  a  perfect  maze  of  alleys, 
silent,  irregular,  and  narrow,  and  whose  cbeariness  was  made  but 
more  apparent  by  an  occasional  light,  dimly  smouldering  before 
some  saint's  image  in  the  wall.  *' Halt ! "  suddenly  cried  a  com- 
manding voice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dark  form  issung  from  a 
recess  oi  a  wretched  hovel,  strode  forward ;  my  new  acquaintance 
fell  back  a  step.  "  I  beg  pardon,  sir !  ^'  said  the  stranger,  scruti- 
nizmg  my  person,  "pray  walk  on." 

"  ifno  sbirro  [  '*  whispered  my  companion  in  my  ear,  as  he  Quick- 
ly moved  ahead,  '*  uno  sbirro !  come,  come ! "  '*  This  is  the  place," 
cried  the  porter,  stopping  at  length  before  a  small  and  suspicious 
looking  hole,  and  plying  with  one  hand  the  heavy  iron  knocker  of 
the  portal,  he  extended  the  other  for  his  fee.  I  slipped  a  silver 
piece  between  his  fingers ;  he  gazed  astonished  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  gift,  bowed,  coughed,  and  stepping  close  up  to  my  side: 
"Are  you  aware  " — he  began  in  a  low,  Hesitating  voice ;  a  shadow 
fell  between  us ;  'twas  my  companion.  "  Good  night,  sleep  well — 
sleep — well,"  murmured  the  porter,  and  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  last 
word,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  by  the  flickering  light  of  the 
lanthom  overhead,  a  strange  expression  of  warning  and  pity  on  his 
squalid  features.  It  might  be  imagination,  it  might  be  accident, 
and  yet — I  made  a  step  towards  the  spot  where  he  was  standing, 
in  order  to  exchange  a  word ;  he  was  gone,  and  I  but  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  dim  outline  of  his  figure  as  he  dashed  around  a 
comer  of  the  alley. 

"  Will  Mylord  walk  in  ?  "  demanded  a  slip-shod  waiter,  with 
whom  respect  and  sleepiness  seemed  to  strive  for  the  mastery; 
• "  this  way  Mylord,"  and  stumbling  through  several  narrow  wind- 
ing passages,  and  up  a  creaking  stairs,  he  led  me  to  a  small  piaz- 
za, and  ushered  me  in.  a  close  and  sickly  smelling  chamber.  "At 
what  hour  will  his  excellency  be  awakened  ?  "  "I  leave  for  home 
to-morrow  morning  at  three ;  is  my  baggage  here  ?  ah,  yes,  'tis 
well."  "  Good  nght,  Myloid,  may  his  Excellency  repose  well." 
. "  Harkee  a  moment,  garzone,  I'm  neither  Mylord  nor  Excel- 
lency, but  a  simple  Signore,  do  you  heart "  "Ah  si,  capisco  I  his 
Excellency  wishes  to  remain  incognito,  capisco  benissimo,  good 
night,  Mylord."  D — ^n  his  titles,  they'll  cost  me  a  double  fee,  and 
a  swollen  bill  for  lodgings !  well,  let's  take  a  survey  of  Mylord  Ex- 
cellency's sepulchral  resting  place — a  shabby  cut-throat  looking 
stye  at  best,  and  what  a  stench !  confound  the  Italian  who  allured 
me  here — not  to  slander  him,  his  face  is  cut  out  in  a  scoundrel's 
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pattern !  what  a  blockhead  to  be  sure,  to  follow  him — a  perfect 
stranger ! "  The  door  of  my  room  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
the  servant  entering,  surprised  me  bending  down,  candle  in  hand, 
examining  the  space  beneath  the  bed.  **Ah  Mylord,  I  forgot,  will 
his  Excellency  please  inscribe  his  name  ?  "  and  he  laid  upon  the 
table  a  ragged  dog-eared  book,  the  blotted  sheets  of  which  were 
scrawled  over  with  uncouth  confused  masses  of  ill-written  plebeian 
names.  **  There ! "  cried  I,  putting  down  the  ink-stained  pen,  yoii* 
perceive  I'm  no  Mylord,  but  simple  Signore  Blue  John — coming 
from  Some — destination,  Germany — profession,  student — resi- 
dence, America — and  here's  my  passport."  "America!"  ejacu- 
lated he,  falling  back  aghast,  "Mylord  an  American — a  millionnaire! 
Dio  mio !  Santa  Vergine !  Jesu  Maria!  but  Mylord  is  jesting; 
the  Americans  are  black ! "  "  Well  you  see  I'm  an  exception,  that's 
all,  so  good  night,  and  have  me  awaJcened  in  a  couple  of  hours,  at 
half-past  two."  "Ah,  I  beg  Mylord's  pardon,  but  I  found  the  door 
unlocked  when  I  entered ;  his  Excellency  had  better  not  sleep  with 
the  door  unbolted."     "  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked,  somewhat  startled. 

"  Oh,  nothing — 'tis  only  that — that — nothing — only  it  is  better 

safer."  My  previous  doubts  and  suspicions  began  at  length  to  as- 
sume a  definite  form,  and  taking  from  my  purse  a  zwangiger^  "  Now 
my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  in  a  serious  commanding  tone,  "  what  in 
heaven's  name  do  you  mean  ?  "  He  whipped  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  twisted  awkwardly  from  side  to  side,  and  cast  a  stealthy  look 
around.  "  The  fact  is,  Afylord,  'tis  not  safe,  and  besides,  only  two 
nights  since,  this  very  room  was  broken  into,  and — "  *•  Well ! " 
"And— the  assassin—"  "  The  what ! "  "  The  assassin  robbed  a 
traveller  here,  and — and — "  "  Murdered  him ! "  "  Yes,  Mylord, 
and  murdered  him."  "  (rood  God !  in  this  room  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir* 
and  in  that  very  bed."     "  Perhaps  between  those  very  sheets ! "  I 


here  and  there  with  blotches  of  a  deep  black  dye ;  "  is  not  this 
blood  ?  "  "I  thought  we'd  washed  the  stains  clean  out,"  he  said, 
bending  down  to  examine  them  more  closely;  "I  expect  'tis  ink 
Mylord."  The  fellow  was  so  calm,  that  I  shamed  me  of  my  own 
excitement,  and  assuming  as  much  as  possible  a  tone  of  cool  indif- 
ference, "  how  did  the  man  get  in  ?  "  I  adted.  "  Come  and  see," 
and  putting  down  his  light,  he  stalked  towards  the  door;  I  walked 
a  pace  behind.  "  Mylord  will  perceive  that  little  dark  spot  yonder 
in  the  comer  of  the  yard  beneath,  distinguishable  from  the  sur^ 
rounding  obscurity,  by  its  deeper  blackness ;  'tis  a  low  and  narrow 
missage  communication  of  the  court  with  the  street  without. 
Through  that  passage  the  robber  came ;  once  inside  the  yard,  he 
had  but  to  mount  the  balcony  on  which  we  stand,  a  thing  easily 
done,  inasmuch  as  'tis  so  little  elevated  from  the  ground.  In  fact 
the  marks  of  bloody  fingers  were  found  next  morning  on  the  rail* 
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uig8.  Mylord's  door  gives  on  the  piazza,  and  thence  nrhat  follow- 
ed, is  of  course  easily  understood.'' 

«*  Do  you  know  that  fellow  who  accompanied  me  thither  ?  "  I 
abruptly  asked,  turning  sharply  on  the  man,  and  bending  a  piercing 
look  upon  him.  He  quailed  beneath  that  searciiing  gaze,  stam« 
mered,  then  assuming  an  air  of  astonishment:  **  I  thought  he  was 
Mylord's  friend !  he  enquired  particularly  concerning  the  chambert 
and  asked  if  Mylord's  bnggage  was  brought  up,  or  left  down  stairs, 
and — "  '•  Where  does  he  room  ?  "  •*  There  in  No.  11,  next  door 
to  your  Lordship."  I  mused  a  moment,  the  whole  devilish  plan 
flashed  through  my  whirring  brain,  and  without  a  word,  I  turned 
towards  my  room  again ;  a  creaking  noise,  as  of  a  door  slowly 
opening,  startled  me  from  my  revery,  and  looking  instinctively  to* 
wards  No.  11,  saw  glaring  on  me,  through  tho  gaping  crack,  two 
sparkling  eyes.  They  Were  withdrawn,  and  slowly  and  nearly 
imperceptibly  the  door  closed  to. 

What  were  my  sensations  as  I  paced  my  floor,  I  need  not,  nor 
can  describe,  nor  was  my  anxiety  lessened,  when  about  to  double 
k)ck  and  bolt  the  door,  I  found  that  a  rickety  latch  alone  held  it 
shut,  and  from  the  square  of  unpainted,  splintered  wood,  and  the 
remnants  of  a  screw  upon  the  panel,  I  judged  that  both  lock  and 
bolt  had  been  violently  rended  off.  Softly  placing  a  chair  against 
the  door,  I  once  more  seized  upon  the  light,  to  make  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  room.  The  tapestry  appeared  intact,  the  walls 
all  solid,  no  marks  of  falling  traps  upon  the  floor  or  ceaiinff,  the 
windows  firmly  shut,  and  even  grated.  So  far  all  was  weU ;  di* 
vesting  myself  of  my  upper  garments,  I  sat  down  a  moment  to 
ponder  over  my  situation,  to  say  the  least  as  strange  as  it  was  novel, 
and  pushing  open  the  sash,  sought  the  cool  night  air,  that  it  might 
Tefresh  my  thoughts.  The  heavens  seemed  covered  with  a  slight 
black  veil,  through  which  the  bluer  tints  could  by  spots  just  be  dis« 
cemed,  and  a  thousand  thousand  stars,  interspersed  with  fier}*'  pla- 
nets, shone  forth  as  sparkling  jewels  on  a  bridal  dress ;  the  moon 
top,  now  shot  her  mellow  rays  in  broad  sheaves  of  light,  through 
openings  in  the  silvered  clouds,  and  now  hid  her  pale  face  behind 
the  denser  masses,  leaving  all  around  in  momentary  darkness. 
The  city  sl^pt ;  calm,  peace,  tranquility  every  where !  Oh  faugh ! 
^he  idea  of  crime  on  such  a  lovely  night  as  this !  Worn  out  with 
Jong  travel,  and  many  sleepless  nights,  I  cast  my  longing  eyes  to- 
wards the  bed,  then  turned  them  to  the  heavens,  then  mused 
awhile,  then  laughed  outright  at  my  foolish  fears,  then — at  seven- 
teen one  is  somewhat  reckless — threw  off  my  clothes,  and  cast  my 
lyrearied  limbs  upon  the  bed,  resolved  to  rest,  if  not  to  sleep.  Hav- 
ing no  arms,  I  placed  near  at  hand,  in  case  of  emergency,  a  stout 
umbrella,  laid  a  heavy  pair  of  English  snuffers  on  the  night  table, 
thrust  watch  and  purse  beneath  the  pillow,  turned  over  once  or 
twice,  dosed,  awakened,  and  dosed  again,  the  candle  sputtered  in 
ha  socket,  the  cathedral  bell  tolled  one,  a  dozen  other  chimes  re- 
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spond^d,  I  started  up,  glared  quick  aroand,  smiled,  fell  back,  and 

slept Foolhardiness ! Some  time  I  tossedabout, as^ 

sailed  by  agitating  dreams,  with  thoughts  all  wandering  deep  en- 
tangled in  strange  labyrinths  of  eveiwchanging  scenes  of  honor. 
Suddenly  a  rastling  sound,  so  slight  it  haitilv  could  be  termed  a 
noise,  awakened  me ;  at  the  very  entrance  of  my  chamber  stood 
two  figures  in  stealthy  conference,  men  of  dark  sinister  faces,  whose 
fell  purpose  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment.  "  Do  it  quietly  and  quickly," 
hissed  one  in  a  smothered  whisper;  ** don't  wake  the  house,  we've 
no  time  to  lose ;  I'll  see  to  the  other  one,  and  then,"  leered  be  di- 
abolically, **  we'll  carry  off  the  packages; "  so  saying,  the  speaker 
gliding  off  on  tip-toe,  disappeared ;  the  other  desperado  drawing 
from  his  bosom  something  wnich  glittered  like  polished  metal,  sur- 
veyed it  carefully,  and  muttering  *'  all's  right,"  softly  pushed  the 
door;  it  shook  the  chair  behind,  he  stopped,  drew  back,  placed 
noiselessly  a  dark  lanthorn  he  held  upon  the  pianca,  stretched  out 
his  arm,  laid  hold  of  the  obstacle  to  his  entrance,  gently  lifted  it 
up,  put  it  aside,  resumed  his  light,  cast  one  look  behind,  and  crept 
in,  sliding  barefooted  towards  the  bed.  I  had  seen  and  heara 
enough.  I  was  really  then  entrapped  in  one  of  those  dens  of  ini- 
quity and  crime,  one  of  those  city  hells,  the  resort  and  nestling 
place  of  some  horde  of  wretches.  My  time  was  come,  and  like  our 
own  wily  Indian,  I  felt  that  stratagem  was  my  only  hope.  Half- 
dosing  my  eyes,  I  lay  apparently  wrapt  in  deep  slumber,  and 
yet  the  while  with  every  nerve  hard  strung,  and  every  faculty  wide 
awake.  The  assassin  eagerly  bending  forward,  was  now  within 
a  few  steps  of  where  I  lay.  Down  with  him,  and  sending  forth  a 
yell,  I  bounded  to  my  feet,  grasped  with  iron  hand  the  heavy  um- 
brella, and  dashed  it  at  the  miscreant's  head ;  he  eluded  it,  and 
glancing  down  his  arm,  it  struck  the  lamp,  and  both  fell  shivered 
to  the  earth.  An  oath  loud  and  horrible  burst  from  the  villain's  lips 
as  the  shock  sent  him  reeling  back  against  the  wall.  I  followed 
quick,  and  rushing  on  the  astonished  bravo,  aimed  a  deadly  thrust 
with  the  huge  snuffers'  point,  full  at  his  heart.  The  stroke  was 
parried,  and  closing  in,  we  grappled  now  for  life  or  death ;  suddenly 
he  raised  his  arm  to  strike,  something  clenched  within  his  jSst, 
gleamed  in  the  pale  moon  beams,  he  poised  it  for  a  moment,  then 
struck  with  mighty  strength ;  I  turned  it  off,  and  the  weapon  fell 
clinking  on  the  floor.  Closer  then  I  hugged  him  to  my  breast,  un- 
til his  writhing  body  cracked,  and  gave  beneath  my  pressure,  and 
I  could  hear  him  grind  his  teeth,  and  choking,  mutter  oaths  of  fury 
and  revenge.  Suddenlv  he  freed  his  arm  which  I  held  locked,  and 
though  I  struggled  with  all  the  agony  and  fierceness  of  despair  to 
keep  him  off,  I  felt  his  brawny  fingers  groping  on  mv  shoulders, 
and  clutching  at  the  neck.  I  strove  to  ^irl  him  off,  dashing  ran- 
dom strokes  about  me  in  the  dark,  yet  all  in  vain,  I  could  not 
throw  him  prostrate,  nor  tear  myself  from  his  murderous  vice-like 
grasp.    Closer  and  closer  he  pressed  me  to  him,  until  our  cheek? 
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lay  side  by  side,  and  I  could  feel  his  hot  spasmodic  breath  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  tried  to  cry  for  help,  or  shriek,  but  his  fingers  now 
were  twined  about  my  throat,  and  my  rattling  voice  died  away  in 
husky,  hissing  gasps.  One  last  despairing  effort,  and  madly  wrench- 
ing from  within  his  gripe  my  hand,  I  dealt  him  with  lightning 
speed  and  force,  a  fierce  blow  at  the  brain.  The  heavy  pointed  in- 
strument crashed  through  the  bones,  and  my  antagonist  staggering 
backwards,  reeled,  and  fell  headlong  on  the  floor  with  a  hidioos 
<  veil,  echoed  and  reechoed  over  and  again  throughout  the  house,  as 
if  by  a  hundred  howling  devils.  Loud  bailees  fierce  and  impa- 
tient, cries  of  honor  and  dismay,  respond  in  wild  discord  from  every 
quarter,  the  confused  din  of  a  rushing  crowd  resound  in  every  cor- 
ndor,  the  door  flies  in  splinters,  and  the  way  is  choked  with  half- 
naked  figures,  bearing  aims  and  lights ;  the  whole  gang  now  rush 
upon  me,  despair  lends  me  energy,  and  sprinffin^  from  the  breast 
of  their -prostrate  accomplice,  I  bound  towards  tne  bed,  wielding 
high  in  air,  with  frantic  energy  the  fragments  of  a  chair;  "  Come 
on  ye  hell-hounds !  dastard  crew !  and  damn  the  first  who  dares 
advance  but  a  single  step !  *' 

••••••••••• 

"And  so  'tis  already  half-past  two,  and  you  only  came  to  wake 
me,  for  the  Gomo  train,  hey  ?  "  I  asked,  addressing  my  late  anta- 
gonist, the  hotel  shoe-black,  a  miserable  looking  object,  who  stood 
for  all  the  world  like  a  weather-beaten  scare-crow,  torn,  trembling, 
pale,  and  with  a  broad  pair  of  Endish  snuffers  dangling  in  his 
cheek.  "Tes,  Mylord,  and  my  fellow  shoe-black  was  to  have 
awakened  your  companion."  **  Quietly  and  quickly,  and  not  to 
disturb  the  house  too,  eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  well  you  ve  succeeded  mar- 
vellously !  but  'tis  somewhat  late,  and  time  that  we  were  off,  and 
so,  my  poor  fellow,  what  shall  I  give  you  to  remember  me  by.'* 
The  shoe-black  grinned  until  the  snuffers  wagged  against  his  cheek» 
then  holding  out  two  large  molar  teeth,  the  fragments  of  a  dark 
lanthom,  and  a  broken  watch ;  **  let  Mylord  fix  a  price  himself,'* 
whined  he.  **  S6  ho !  'twas  your  infernal  wrath  that  gleamed  so 
traitorously  in  the  moon-light,  eh !  ha,  ha  f "  And  the  host,  and 
servant,  and  travellers  laughed  and  roared,  and  pulled  down  their 
shirt-tails  from  very  glee.  '*  There  will  that  suit  I "  and  I  rang 
three  gold  Napoleons  on  the  table,  "  'twill  mend  your  jaw,  your 
lanthom,  and  your  watch  cristal,  and  hold,  I'll  throw  in  to  boot 
my  umbrella  and  my  tattered  gown,  perhaps  the  last  may  help  to 

Satch  up  your  cheek  when  you've  got  the  snuffers  out."  "Thanks 
lylord,  but  you  have  forgotten—"  "What?"  "My  fee  for 
waking  you  up — ten  cents,  Mylord."  "  Here  are  twenty."  "  Tour 
noble  Lordship's  Excellency's  most  humble  obedient  servant,  thanks 
Mylord." 
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A  STRAY  LEAF 

FBOM  THB  PAPERS  OF  A  80UTAR7  filAN. 

BT  X.  O.  B. 

A  gifted  author  has  somewhere  in  one  of  his  works,  remarked — 
"  I  know  not  in  nature,  a  more  melancholy  object,  than  the  setting 
mooTu  Look  you  upon  the  declining  moon,  at  the  hour  of  her 
next  midnight-setting,  and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  a  sorrowful  thing." 
As  my  eye  rested-on  the  sentence,  a  host  of  old  and  sad,  and  yet 
pleasant  memories,  came  thronging  back  to  my  heart,  and  laymg 
the  book  aside,  I  resiraed  myself  to  the  reverie,  which  the  mem- 
ory of  past  hours,  will  sometimes  inspire* 

There  were  sad  thoughts  linked  with  the  hour,  when  in  by-gone 
times  I  had  looked  with  a  sorrowful  heart  upon  the  setting  moon ; 
thoughts  too,  linked  with  one  whom  I  loTed,  as  I  shall  never  love 
again — Duncan  Arnold !  What  a  host  of  associations  that  once 
familiar  name  awakens  in  my  heart !  We  were  classmates  in 
^*  old  Harvard  " — ^Duncan  Arnold  and  myself — and  had  been  such 
from  the  first  hour  of  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Fresh- 
man's inconvenient  apartments,  in  the  classic  halls  of  that  vene- 
rable institution,  by  an  officious  Sophomore.  Sufferers  alike,  in 
the  disasters  and  unaccountable  accidents,  of  the  first  term  of  the 
Freshman's  year,  a  fellow  feeling  seemed  to  link  us  closely  to- 

Srether,  in  those  days  of  our  verdancy,  and  as  time  rolled  on,  our 
riendship  **  grew  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
strength."  Indeed,  that  friendship  was  so  remarkable,  that  some 
of  the  wise  ones  averred,  they  could  not  find  its  precedent  amid 
all  their  researches  into  classic  lore,  ancient  or  modem. 

Arnold  was  an  Alabamian  by  birth,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  and 
chivalrous  to  excess ;  frank,  generous  and  confiding ;  in  short  a 
true  hearted  son  of  his  mother  state.  I  on  the  contrary  was  natu- 
rally serious,  contemplative  and  retiring ;  and  as  we  are  prone  to 
seek  out  and  attach  ourselves  to  those  qualities  in  others  which 
are  most  dissimilar  to  our  own,  the  reckless  gaiety,  and  dashing 
off-hand  air  of  my  companion,  had  a  peculiar  fascination  ^for  me. 
We  were  inseparable  companions  in  study  and  sport.  Many  and 
deep  were  our  cogitations  in  the  privacy  of  our  apartment,  when 
any  plan  of  mischief  or  pleasure  was  in  contemplation,  and  Arnold 
was  precisely  the  person  to  carry  them  into  effect.  And  then  too, 
he  was  a  universal  favorite  with  the  ladies.  Many  a  bright  eye 
beamed  welcome,  and  many  a  ruby  lip  wore  its  sweetest  smile, 
when  he  entered  the  refined  circles  of  taste  and  beauty;  and  when 
the  tones  of  his  rich,  full  voice  and  light  guitar,  were  heard  be- 
neath some  fair  maiden's  window,  at  the  "  witching  hour  of  night," 
delicate  hands,  waved  the  snowy  kerchief,  or  dropped  the  perfumed 
boquet,  on  the  dewy  grass  at  his  feet. 
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Thus  time  passed  on,  and  we  were  gradually  transformed  from 
the  Terdant  and  unsophisticated  Freshmen,  to  the  sapient  Sopho- 
mores, anon,  to  the  virtuous  and  benevolent  Juniors,  and  lastly  to 
the  dignified  and  courteous  Seniors — still  constant  as  ever  in  our 
attacmnent  for  each  other.  Oay  and  reckless  as  Arnold  seemed, 
to  careless  observers,  there  was  a  deep  under  current  of  strong 
ardent  attachment  for  those  he  loved,  pervading  his  heart,  and 
manifested  in  his  intercourse  with  them — ^with  me  at  least — ^which 
might  seem  remarkable  in  a  person  of  his  apparentlv  volatile  tem- 
perament. We  wereyWeni^-^and  to  realize  the  full  force  of  that 
word,  you  should  have  known  Duncan  Arnold. 

We  were  spending  the  six  weeks  preceding  commencement,  in 
travelling,  and  had  taken  up  our  abode  at  Sockaway  for  a  few 
days ;  and  one  evenincr,  weary  of  the  scenes  of  gaiety  in  which 
we  had  been  participatmsr,  we  strolled  down  to  the  sea  shore,  ao* 
companied  bv  a  beautiful  girl,  an  acknowledged  belle ;  gracefuli 
sparkling  and  tptrituelle,  whose  fair  hand  rested  lightly  on  Ar» 
nold's  arm,  as  we  strolled  leisurely  along.  It  was  a  glorious 
nighty  and  yet  with  beauty  above,  beneath  and  beside  him,  my 
friend  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  loveliness,  animate  and 
inanimate,  was  strangely  sad,  and  silent,  and  as  his  example  was 
contagious,  we  at  last  seated  ourselves  on  a  precipitous  rock  which 
overhung  the  surf,  and  listened  for  a  long  time  in  silence  to  the 
dash  of  the  waves  against  the  shore.  Far  off  and  mellowed  by 
the  distance,  we  could  hear  the  strains  of  music,  keeping  time  to 
the  gay  steps  of  the  dancers,  mingling  not  unharmoniously,  with 
the  dashinfir  of  the  waves  at  our  feet ;  and  along  the  shore  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  lay  the  white  sand  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the 
setting  moon,  as  if  myriads  on  myriads  of  tiny  pearls,  had  been 
scattered  there,  by  the  sea  nymphs  in  their  sports.  Before  us  lay 
the  broad  silvery  sea,  kissed  by  the  pale  moonlight,  and  beav» 
ing  on  its  bosom  the  fairy  like  crafts  of  those  among  the  brilliant 
throng  congregated  here,  who  were  nautically  disposed. 

"  W  hen  shall  we  three  look  upon  yonder  setting  moon  again, 

together?"  at  last  enquired  Miss  N ,  breaking  the  silence  of 

the  past  ten  minutes — as  she  directed  Amold^s  'attention  toward 
the  brilliant  orb,  which  was  slowly  sinking  in  the  west. 

'*  Never,  perhaps,  again,"  rejoined  Arnold  thoughtfully  and  in 
a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

'*  Why,  what  sudden  melancholy  inspiration  has  crossed  your 
brain,  Mr.  Arnold,  that  you  prove  yourself  such  a  prophet  of  ill  ?" 
enquired  the  gay  girl  looking  at  him  in  surprise.  **  I  should  have 
fancied  you  uie  last  person  in  the  world,  to  cherish  any  dismal 
forebodings  for  the  future,  but  to  night  I  am  half  disposed  to  doubt 
your  identity,  you  are  so  silent  and  thoughtful." 

'*  Pardon  me,"  said  Arnold,  assuming  a  more  cheerful  air,  **  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  was  particularly  gloomy,  and  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  scene  before  me,  which  precisely  harmonixes 
with  my  feelings." 
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**  When  next  I  look  upon*  yonder  moon,  setting  at  this  hoar/' 
continued  Miss  N— — ,  **  I  shall  probably  be  standing  upon  th« 
deck  of  a  noble  ship,  riding  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  bound 
for  merry  England." 

'*  And  Stanhope  here,  and  myself,  will  probably  be  wending  our 
way  toward  the  *  sunny  south' — sweet  Alabama,"  said  Araold, 
^  unfortunately  not  destined  to  share  with  you  the  pleasures  of  a 
*  life  on  the  ocean  wave' — ^perhans  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat, 
or  even  less  romantically,  fiom  tne  windows  of  a  rail  road  car  or 
stage  coach,  looking  at  the  sinking  orb,  and  fancying  that  the  dadk 

eyes  of  Miss  N are  also  fixed  upon  it ;  and  wishing  "-—he  coi^ 

tinned  gallantly,  **  that  we  were  in  as  close  proximity  to  their  fair 
owner,  as  at  this  moment." 

The  month  had  rolled  round  and  found  my  friend,  not  indeed 
pursuing  his  way  toward  his  southern  home,  but  the  inmate  of  a 
flick  room  in  a  northern  city.  He  had  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  but  on  the  day  which  we  had  fixed  upon  for 
our  departure  to  the  south,  he  was  taken  suddenly  and  dangerously 
ill,  with  a  brain  fever,  and  for  three  days,  he  lay  in  the  wi)dne« 
of  delirium,  and  during  that  time  I  was  a  constant  watcher  by  his 
bedside.  I  had  written  to  his  friends  in  Alabama,  apprising  Uiem 
of  his  dangerous  situation,  but  without  the  slighest  hope  that  my 
communication  would  reach  them  in  season,  should  his  illne« 
prove  fatal.  Poor  Arnold !  For  a  long  time  previous,  I  had  felt 
a  presentiment  that  something  would  occur  to  sever  the  ties  which 
had  so  long  bound  us.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  had  grown  Strang 
ly  serious  and  contemplative,  and  at  the  first,  I  had  gaily  lalliad 
him,  on  his  penchant  for  Miss  N  ■  ,  fancying  that  her  departun 
had  something  to  do  with  his  unusual  demeanor,  but  his  remarka 
convinced  me  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  I  forbore  maldng 
any  farther  enquiries,  snppomng  that  time  would  dispel  his  melan* 
choly  or  at  least  reveal  its  cause.        •        ♦        #        •        • 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  his  inness,  and  Arnold 
restored  to  consciousness,  lay  pale  and  exhausted  upon  his  conchj 
his  hand  clasped  in  mine,  and  the  damp  dew  settling  heavihrnpogD 
his  blow.  The  phvsician  who  had  left  him  a  few  moments  before, 
had  told  me,  as  1  followed  him  with  a  beating  heart  from  iim 
apartment,  the  tale  that  I  had  too  well  anticipated,  and  I  returned 
to  the  bedside  of  my  early  friend,  with  the  eonseiouniefls  that  his 
hours  were  numbered.  Arnold  dyio?!  The  intelligence  had 
fallen  hearvily  upon  my  heart,  and  I  sat  long  and  in  silence,  gazing 
upon  the  noble  face,  ever  which  the  fiickerinr  light  of  the  taper, 
shed  an  unearthly  paleness,  while  thoughts  of  the  by-ffone  hours 
we  had  spent  together,  came  thronging  back  as  vividly  as  if  the 
many  scenes  in  which  we  had  participated,  had  onl^  occuned 
within  a  few  we^  past  And  were  we  to  participate  m  them  no 
more  I  Were  those  glorious  eyes  soon  to  close  in  the  deep  slumbar 
of  the  tomb;  and  that  voice  which  had  never  breathed  aught  te 
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my  ear  but  the  tones  of  confidence  ^nd  afiection,  to  be  so  early 
hashed  in  the  stillness  of  death  ?  As  I  sat  thus,  Arnold  slowly 
unclosed  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  my  face,  with  a  glance 
so  full  of  animation  and  the  expression  of  other  days,  that  I  was 
surprised,  and  deeply  afiected.  That  glance  brought  back  so 
many  old  associations,  that  its  effect  was  almost  overpowering, 
and  unwilling  that  he  should  witness  my  emotion,  1  dropped 
his  hand  and  turned  away  a  moment  in  silence.  When  I  again 
bent  over  him  he  looked  up  sadly  into  my  face.  '*  Poor^  Fred," 
he  said,  feebly  pressing  my  hand,  "  I  have  been  thinking  for  the 
last  half  hour,  of  the  by-gone  days,  and  how  soon  I  must  leave 
you,  but  I  have  been  prepared  for  this  long  since.  Y9a  will  think 
of  old  times  and  Duncan  Arnold,  when  I  am  gone,  will  you  not, 
Fred  ?"  I  pressed  his  hand  in  silence,  for  my  heart  was  too  full 
for  words.  "  Open  the  shutters  opposite,  .will  you  not,  and  let  me 
look  out  upon  the  moonlight  for  the  last  time."  I  silently  did  as 
he  requested,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  lay  in  breathless  stillness, 
looking  out  upon  the  clear,  deep  blue  of  a  summer  night's  sky, 
•and  the  full  moon  at  the  zenith  in  unclouded  splendor.  "  Three 
hours  hence  she  will  be  far  down  the  western  sky,"  said  Arnold 
thoughtfully ;  *'  do  you  recollect,  Fred,  the  night  we  sat  upon  the 

diOTQ  at  Rockaway  with  Eveline  N ,  looking  at  the  setting 

moon  ?  I  felt  then  a  presentiment  of  this  hour,  stealing  over  me. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  warning  voice  spoke  in  the  hollow  murmur  of 
those  waves  at  our  feet,  and  the  wind  that  swept  sorrowfully  past 
us,  and  it  has  ever  shadowed  my  spirit  sinpe  then ;  but  I  would 
not  breathe  a  word  of  what  I  felt  to  you,  lest  I  should  cloud  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  brilliant  future  which  you  imagined  was 
opening  before  us ;  and  now  the  prophecy  of  that  hour  is  to  be 
realized,  yet" — ^He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  clergy* 
man,  for  whom  I  had  dispatched  a  messenger  a  short  time  before, 
at  the  request  of  my  friend ;  and  during  meir  long  conference,  I 
stood  at  the  window  absorbed  in  my  own  reflections,  looking  out 
upon  the  quiet  scene  beneath  and  above  me,  whose  tranquil  beauty 
seemed  mocking  the  wild  agitation  of  my  throbbing  heart.  When 
I  again  returned  to  the  bedside  at  the  departure  of  the  clergyman, 
I  saw  that  a  change  had  even  in  that  interval,  passed  over  the  face 
of  Arnold.  His  respiration  had  become  slower  and  more  difiicult ; 
but  there  was  an  expression  of  calm  resignation  and  tranquility 
on  his  countenance,  which  betokened  the  peace  of  mind  within. 
'^  Fred,  dear  Fred,"  he  said  feebly,  as  I  bent  over  him  to  catch  his 
slightest  whisper,  "  all  is  peace  now,  such  as  I  would  not  exchange 
for  the  reckless  gaiety  of  the  past ;  and  I  have  learned  *  when  I 
walk  through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  to  fear  no 
evil,  for  He  who  is  Almighty  shall  guide  me.'  Tell  my  parents 
and  poor  Kate  and  Marion  (his  sisters  with  whom  I  had  become 
acouainted  previously),  that  I  loved  and  spoke  of  them,  to  the  last ; 
.and  you  my  friend  and  brother,  must  meet  me  with  them  tAsrs;" 
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and  be  lifted  his  hand  upward,  with  a  convaUive  effort  Life  was 
fast  ebbing,  and  before  three  hours  more,  of  that  sorrowful  night 
of  watching  had  past,  I  was  alone  with  the  dead.  Death  had 
stilled  with  a  gentle  hand,  the  pulsations  of  one  of  the  noblest 
hearts  that  ever  beat,  and  it  grew  still  and  cold,  while  the  hand  of 
my  lost  comrade  yet  lay  within  my  own,  and  the  last  glance  of  his 
dimming  eyes  rested  upon  my  face. 

I  have  seen  death  in  a  thousand  forms — the  strong  man  wasting 
away  before  the  blighting  touch  of  the  destroyer ;  woman,  fading 
in  the  bloom  of  her  young  beauty,  and  gathered  in  her  scarce 
ripened  loveliness,  for  the  grave ;  and  childhood  in  the  purity  and 
innocence  of  its  early  life,  sleeping  its  last  slumber,  with  a  cherub 
smile  still  lingering  on  its  dimpled  face,  but  never  have  I  realized 
the  full  import  of  that  fearful  word — death,  as  when  I  wiped  for 
the  last  time,  the  cold  dew  from  the  beautiful  brow,  and  closed  the 
eyelids,  upon  the  dim  and  fixed  eye  of  Duncan  Arnold.  I  know 
not  how  long  I  stood  by  the  bedside,  gazing  upon  the  calm  features 
of  the  departed,  but  when  I  at  last  roused  myself  from  that  stupor 
of  desolation,  and  reeled  rather  than  walked  to  the  window,  the 
full  moon,  clear  and  brilliant  as  ever,  was  sinking  on  the  horizon 
of  the  distant  west.  The  night  air  swept  cool  and  refreshingly 
across  my  forehead,  but  I  heeded  it  not,  as  I  stood  silently  watch- 
ing  with  a  buminff  brain,  and  tearless  eye,  the  beautiful  orb  at 
last  disappear,  and  the  darkness  of  the  midnight  hour;  steal  like  a 
pall,  over  the  earth  and  sea. 

Light  has  arisen  upon  the  midnight  of  my  heart  since  then,  the 
sun  of  righteousness  has  dispelled  its  shadows,  by  the  brightness 
of  that  glorious  morning,  which  the  eye  of  faith  beholds ;  and 
though  even  now,  aftei  the  lapse  of  many  a  year,  I  look  upon  the 
setting  moon,  and  dash  the  unbidden  tear  from  my  eye,  the  hope 
of  a  brighter  dawning,  steals  like  a  ray  of  sunlight  into  my  heart 

As  I  had  been  with  4mold  in  life,  I  would  not  leave  him  in 
death,  till  I  saw  the  coffin  ltd  close  over  the  glorious  beauty  of  that 
pale  and  noble  face ;  pressed  my  burning  lips  upon  the  marble 
brow,  whose  icy  coldness  sent  back  a  chill  to  my  own  heart ;  and 
heard  the  sod  fall  heavily  upon  the  narrow  house  that  enclosed  all 
that  was  mortal  of  my  early  friend,  as  I  stood  with  the  sorrowing 
ones  of  his  southern  home,  who  were  not  permitted  to  look  upon 
him  in  life,  around  his  last  earthly  resting  place,  amid  the  green 
vales  of  his  boyhood's  home — beautiful  Alabama. 

Can  you  wonder  that  I  look  with  a  moistened  eye  upon  the  sen- 
tence which  has  awakened  the  memories  of  the  loved  and  lost, 
or  that  I  roam  forth  with  a  cheistened  heart  to  hold  communion 
'with  far  off  spirits,  as  the  changing  seasons  bring  around  the  hour 
*  of  the  setting  midnight  moon  ? 
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LEGENDS  OF  1689. 

No.  II. 
THE  BLOODY  TOKEN. 

BT  mSB  A.  A.  OODDA&S. 

Among  those  who  escaped  the  dreadful  massacre,  as  the  legend 
runs,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Febraary,  was  a  youn?  girl  of 
some  fourteen  summers,  who  made  her  way  through  the  darknesi 
and  the  snow  to  Albany. 

She  had  been  roused  from  her  quiet  slumbers  by  the  startling 
war-whoop  beneath  her  window.  Springing  up,  she  ran  to  her 
parents,  who,  but  half  roused,  had  barely  raised  their  heads  from 
their  pillows,  and  were  gazing  wondenngly  about  the  room. 
Speechless  from  fright,  the  poor  child  pointed  toward  the  door, 
just  as  a  second  fearful  yell  assured  them  they  had  listened  to  no 
dseam. 

To  escape  was  impossible,  for  the  savages  were  already  batter- 
ing against  the  door.  To  attempt  to  defend  themselves,  would 
only  serve  to  exasperate  their  enemies,  and  to  secrete  themselves 
was  useless.  In  this  dilemma,  they  could  onlv  wait  the  entrance 
of  their  foes,  and  submit  to  their  cruel  fate.  Already  the  shrieks 
of  their  neighbors  mingled  with  the  triumphant  yells  of  the  ene* 
my,  assuring  them  that  hopes  of  succor  were  fmidess.  The  door 
soon  yielded,  and  the  savage  crew,  exasperated  by  even  so  small 
a  delay,  rushed  in  panting  like  blood-hounds  for  their  prey.  The 
father  interposing  between  his  wife  and  child,  the  foremost  savage 
was  felled  at  a  blow.  The  hot  blood  spouting  from  his  wound, 
half  blinded  his  assailant,  but  only  delayed  for  a  moment  the  mo* 
ther*s  fate.  In  her  terror,  the  daughter  had  crouched  at  her  mo* 
ther's  feet,  so  that  when  she  fell  by  the  villainous  blow,  her  body 
law  across  her  daughter's  and  effectually  hid  her  from  the  obser* 
vation  of  the  savage  who  had  slain  her  parents. 

Senseless,  though  uninjured,  she  lay  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bloody  pool  formed  by  the  gnshinff  life-tide  of  her  parents* 
When  sne  recovered,  the  savages  had  gone,  but,  fearing  their  re- 
turn, she  remained  quiet  until  confident  they  were  engaged  else* 
where,  at  their  fiendish  work.  Slowly  releasing  herself,  she  gazed 
a  moment  upon  the  fearful  sight  which  presented  itself;  then 
severing  a  lock  from  the  dappled  and  gory  mass  of  tangled  hair  of 
each  parent,  she  drew  a  shawl  about  her,  and  fed,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

In  the  turmoil  and  bustle  consequent  upon  the  rapid  retreat 
the  French  found  necessary,  her  flight  was  unobserved.  Indeed, 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  in  all  directions ;  and  the  enemy,  too 
intent  upon  plunder,  took  no  pains  to  intercept  them — confident 
that  they  escaped  the  tomahawk  only  to  endure  the  horrors  of 
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perishing  in  the  snow.  Friends  and  neighbors,  as  they  fled,  fan- 
cied each  footstep  that  of  a  pursuer,  and  with  a  speed  which  terror 
only  lends,  strove  to  escape  from  each  other.  With  these  poor 
fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany ;  and  foremost  among 
them  all,  was  the  poor  girl  whose  flight  we  have  noticed.  By 
some  good  providence,  her  steps  were  directed  thither,  and  she 
paused  not  till  she  had  entered  the  town.  With  garments  smeared 
with  blood,  barefoot  and  half  frozeny  she  rushed  into  a  house  just 
as  the  occupants  were  preparing  to  sit  down  to  their  morning 
meal.  Startled  by  her  appearance,  and  supposing  there  was  an 
attack  upon  the  town,  the  inmates  ran  out  exclaiming,  **  The  In- 
dians !  the  Indians !"  In  a  moment  all  was  bustle  and  confusion, 
abated  none  by  the  entrance  of  others  in  a  similar  situation. 

Expecting  an  immediate  attack,  the  inhabitants  took  every 
precaution  for  defence,  but  were  saved,  as  history  informs  us,  from 
a  like  tragedy,  by  the  disagreements  between  the  French  com- 
manders and  their  Indian  allies. 

The  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night,  together  with  the  exertions 
made  to  escape,  were  too  great  for  the  strength  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  for  weeks  she  lingered  between  life  and  death,  carefully  at- 
tended by  those  whose  dwelling  she  had  first  entered.  While 
i!l,  she  had  constantly  clung  to  the  bunch  of  bloody  hair  she  had 
severed  from  the  heads  of  her  parents,  and  when  her  strength  re- 
turned, though  the  light  of  reason  was  dimmed,  she  never  gave 
up  even  for  a  moment,  the  only  relic  she  possessed  of  those  she 
loved.  Summer  and  winter,  for  many  years,  she  wandered  about 
the  streets  of  Albany,  regarded  as  an  object  of  pity  by  the  elder 

Eortion  of  community,  and  a  bugbear  by  the  younger ;  always 
nown  by  the  sobriquet  of  TAe  Woman  with  the  Bloody  Token. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Rbmihibcbnocs  or  Samubl  Taylor  Colsridob  and  Robbrt 
SouTHBY,  by  Joseph  Cottbr.    New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  very  preface  of  this  work  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  lure  the  reader 
on  to  a  full  investigation  of  its  contents  The  author  brings  out  many  in- 
teresting and  valuable  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  two  of  England's 
greatest  scholars.  The  embarrassments  of  their  early  life,  and  the  method 
by  which  they  overcame  them  are  herein  delineated.  And  no  small  share 
i^oor  esteem  can  justly  be  withheld  from  the  author,  for  the  encouraging 
aid  which  he  early  bestowed  upon  young  Southey.  Thus  his  budding 
genius  under  such  benign  influence  soon  expanded  to  the  full  blossom. 

Qenius  often  needs  fostering,  especially  that  pure  and  noble  genius 
that  seems  to  be  an  offiipring  of  the  skies,  and  whose  aspirations  are  of  an 
ethereal  and  heavenly  nature. 
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By  all  who  are  true  admirers  of  the  g^reat  talents  of  Coleridge  and 
Soathey,  this  work  will  be  sought  and  read  with  enthasiasm. 

Trojav  Skbtoh  Book,  by  Miss  A.  A.Goddarb.    Toung  &  Hart, 
Troy. 

This  beautifal  little  volume  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  composi- 
tion both  In  prose  and  poetry;  showing  that  the  refined  taste  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Troy  might  easily  develop  itself  to  the  world  at  large,  by  a  se- 
ries of  publications  of  substantial  worth. 

This  excellent  keepsake  will,  no  doubt,  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
all  Trojans,  for  whom  it  was  especially  compiled,  and  unless  held  with  a 
tenacious  grasp  it  may  make  its  escape  to  some  neighboring  city. 

Half-Houbb  with  thb  BB8T  AvTHOBt,by  Chablbb  Eniobt. 
New  York:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

One  half-hour  before  dinner,  a  few  days  since,  having  seated  ourselves 
with  tills  volume  in  hand  we  were  so  highly  entertained  by  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  eminent  men,  who  figure  herein,  that  we  were  held  spell- 
bound for  the  space  of  one  hour.  Our  physical  loss,  however,  was  more 
than  made  good  by  the  mental  aliment  of  which  we  had  been  partaking. 

Any  person  who  has  never  had  the  privilege  of  perusing  this  interest- 
ing work  may  well  afford  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  good  dinner,  if  by 
this  means  he  can  gain  an  interview  with  the  best  Authors.  The  book  is 
calculated. to  please  as  well  as  entertain.  Its  articles  are  neither  so  long 
as  to  be  wearisome,  nor  so  short  as  not  to  give  us  a  full  insight  into  the 
history  of  those  under  consideration.  The  typographical  execution  of 
the  work  is  neat  and  its  whole  appearance  beautiful. 

Ah  £b8at  on  thb  Lifb  and  Wbitihgs  of  Edmund  Spbh- 
SBB,  WITH  A  Special  Expobitiob  of  thb  Faiby  Quebb, 
by  John  S.  Habt,  A.  M.  New  York  and  London:  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  of  Edmund  Spenser,  as  of  many  of  his  dis- 
tinguished countrymen,  that  <*  he  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  yet 
we  may  with  safety  aver  that  he  and  his  writings  will  soon  become  more 
extensively  known  and  admired. 

Beneath  the  old  obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  the  Fairy  Queen — so  re- 
pulsive to  the  modem  reader  simply  because  it  has  not  like  Shakespeare's 
worics  been  modernized  ^-  lie  entreasured  many  of  the  richest  gems  of 
ancient  or  modem  poetry.  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen  was  a  noble  concep- 
tion of  the  poet's  fancy,  or  rather  it  was  a  noble  aeries  of  poetical  fancies 
like  an  immense  chain  of  pearls  of  varied  size  and  beauty.  Its  almost 
interminable  length  is  considered  by  many  as  an  objection  to  it;  yet  it 
should  be  recollected  that  it  was  written  for  the  guide  and  conduct  of  a 
gentleman  through  life.  The  allegorical  pictures  all  contain  some  useful 
hint,  and  though  they  may  weary  by  their  length,  they  yet  afford  grateful 
satisfactioD  by  the  moial  they  contain. 
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Tba  author  ia  Ihit  work  hu  gma  tu  h.  brief  but  iDleniting  iketcb  of 
Spemer's  tu\j  bistoiy  mud  ibown  ua  (be  fevenl  atep*  bj  wbich  he  iom  to 
dbtlnction .  lie  exporilion  ii  full  oruMful  ■nd  entertaining  raniariu  whicb 
Mm  to  conned  and  bind  t^fether  ths  varioui  puUofthe  lonEalleKOTT, 
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Her  lines  on  Angling,  which  foUoir,  though  more  particularly  de- 
signed to  instract  her  own  sex,  nevertheless  furnish  some  gealle  bints  to 
gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  this  amusement. 

ANGLING  MATRIMONIAL. 
"  Hi  jacalo  pisces,  illi  capiaatur  ab  hamU/' 

Oh|  if  a  lover  joa  would  catch, 

And  don't  know  hew  to  do  it,  ma'am; 
Yon  need,  besides  a  proper  hook, 

A  proper  bait  fixed  to  it,  ma'am. 

For  some  admire  a  handsome  shape, 

Others  a  lovely  face,  ma'am  j 
So  if  you'd  catch  tKete,  you  must  paint, 

If  those,  you'll  have  to  lace,  ma'am. 

For  some  you'll  have  to  play  and  sing. 

Since  they  are  fond  of  music,  ma'am; 
For  others  yon  must  dance  and  waltz, 

Though  it  be  making  you  sick,  ma'am. 

For  know  that  he  who'd  catch  a  fish, 

Must  bait  his  hook  aright,  ma'am  ; 
Or  else  the  fish,  you  may  be  sure. 

Will  never,  never  bite,  ma'am. 

CRRIbTHrE. 

We  have  received  from  a  fair  correspondent,who  signs  herself  £milia, 
a  beautiful  air  to  the  Serenade,  from  the  pen  of  Christine,  which  appear- 
ed in  our  last.  We  were  anxious  to  have  written  an  accompaniment  to 
the  air,  and  to  have  published  it  in  the  present  number.  But  our  printer, 
uomelodious  man,  has,  wo  are  sorry  to  say,  no  music  type.  Indeed,  ex- 
cept probably  a  few  crotchets  in  his  head,  which  he  refuses  to  make  pub> 
lie,  he  has  not  a  note  in  his  possession. 

Cldvemck,  or  his  son,  whose  literary  taste  is  very  much  assimilated 
to  his  father's,  will  probably  furnish  us  with  another  of  his  spicy  articles 
for  our  next  number.  Leaving  our  readers  10  make  their  own  commen- 
taries on  the  various  articles  herein  contained,  we  bid  them  adieu  till  No- 
vember loads  us  with  his  literary  treasures,  which  we  shall  early  present 
for  their  entertainment. 
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COLLEGE  EDIFICES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  EDU- 
CATION. 

Believing  that  our  readers  will  take  no  less  interest  in  an  object 
which  indicates  the  process  of  learning  and  art  in  the  country, 
than  in  the  features  of  illustrious  men,  we  present  them  this  month 
with  a  view  of  the  building  which  contains  the  several  libraries 
connected  with  Yale  College.  The  engraving  represents  the  east 
front  of  the  edifice,  as  it  will  appear  when  completed.  The  pin- 
nacles upon  the  buttresses  and  a  few  other  particulars  are  yet  un- 
finished. In  its  external  appearance,  it  is  a  Gothic  pile  of  red 
freestone,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  including  the 
buttresses,  and  consisting  of  a  central  building  with  two  wings 
and  two  connecting  wings.  The  dimensions  of  the  several  parts 
are  as  follows: 

Front  of  main  building,  including  buttresses,. . .  61  feet 

Extreme  height  of  towers, 91  " 

Depth  of  main  building, 96 

Front  of  each  extreme  wing, 30 

Depth  of  each  extreme  wing, 67  " 

Front  of  each  connecting  wing, 26  " 

Depth  of  each  connecting  wing, •  •  • . .  40  " 

Each  of  the  five  parts  of  the  structure  is  separated  from  the  rest 
by  solid  masonry,  constituting  a  fire  proof  building  by  itself.  The 
north  and  south  wings,  and  the  south  connecting  wmg,  are  fitted 
up  with  alcoves,  and  occupied  respectively  by  the  libraries  of  the 
Brothers  in  Unity  and  the  Linonian  and  Galliopean  Societiea. 
The  north  connecting  wing  is  occupied  by  the  librarian,  and  as  a 
reading  room  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  con* 
8ult  the  books  in  the  library.  It  communicates  by  a  side  door  with 
the  main  building  in  which  the  college  library  is  kept.  This  is  a 
single  room  eighty-three  feet  by  forty-one,  with  a  nave  fiftyH>ne 
feet  in  height  and  seventeen  in  widiL    Between  tbe  aaasive  pil* 
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lars  are  fourteen  alcoves  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  accord* 
ing  to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat.  The  galleries,  which 
are  intended  to  contain  the  same  number  of  alcoves,  are  as  yet 
mainly  unoccupied.  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  apartment  mav 
be  80  fitted  up  as  to  contain  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  books.  A 
■inffle  bust  olf  President  Day,  just  procured  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
CoUege,  now  adorns  the  interior.  It  is  intended,  however,  imme- 
diately to  add  several  busts  and  statues  which  now  stand  in  the 
Trumbull  gallery,  and  from  time  to  time  such  other  pieces  of  sta* 
tuary  as  may  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  college. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  edifice  is  intended  to  meet  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present  demands  of  the  library,  and  if  we  would 
get  a  fair  impression  *of  the  interior  we  must  imagine  the  time« 
which  we  may  reasonably  place  in  the  youth  of  the  massive  struc- 
ture, when  not  only  the  main  apartment  but  the  entire  range  shall 
be  filled  with  one  great  and  rich  library,  and  embellished  through- 
out with  works  of  art.  It  contains,  besides  the  twenty  thousand 
volumes  belonging  to  the  college  library,  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
•even  thousand  in  the  several  society  libraries,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  forty-six  thousand  volumes  in  the  building.  If  we  add 
other  libraries  belonging  to  the  college,  but  kept  elsewhere  for  the 
convenience  of  the  professional  schools,  we  shall  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  something  over  fifty  thousand.  The  college  library  is 
principally  composed  of  works  illustrating  the  several  branches  of 
literature  and  science  pursued  in  the  institution,  together  with 
such  works  of  permanent  value  as  are  not  ordinarily  found  in  pri- 
vate libraries.  It  is  open  several  hours  each  day.  The  society 
libraries,  which  are  intended  to  supply  the  students  with  general 
reading  and  to  afford  the  means  of  investigating  such  subjects  as 
are  discussed  in  the  societies,  are  also  opened  d^ily. 

The  expense  of  the  building  thus  far  has  been  about  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars,  and  six  thousand  dollars  more  are  wanted  t(f  com- 
plete it. 

This  edifice  is  interesting  as  an  indication  of  the  present  aspe.ct 
and  the  tendency  of  American  liberal  education.  The  organiza- 
tion of  a  university  system  adapted  to  the  genius  and  circumstan- 
ces of  our  people  is  a  task  which  well  may,  as  it  does,  engage 
the  minds  of  our  best  and  wisest  men.  The  circumstances  under 
which  universities  must  here  operate,  and  the  nature  of  the  woric 
they  have  to  do,  are  so  new,  that  we  cannot  form  them  after  those 
of  any  other  country.  They  are  not  to  be,  as  the  English  univer- 
sities have  been,  mere  guardians  of  an  ancient  learning,  and  pil- 
lars of  an  old  structure  of  society,  nor  are  they,  as  in  Germany, 
seminaries  for  the  training  of  an  order  or  caste  of  literary  men. 
They  must  be  in  sympathy  with  the  popular  mind  and  must  act 
directly  upon  that  mind.  They  must  be  distinctly  American  in 
their  character ;  with  regard  to  them  as  with  regard  to  our  politi* 
cal  institutions,  no  other  land  is  our  model-— every  other  is  our 
example.    And  we  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  form  our  own  institi^ 
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tions,  just  in  proportion  ns  we  can  divest  onrselves  of  that  depend* 
ence  upon  the  old  world  which  is  continuolly  manifesting  itself  in 
the  various  forms  of  reverence  or  jealousy  or  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  what  European  scribblers  may  say  of  us. 

There  is  one  idea  which  has  some  prevalence  among  scholars 
which  we  think  an  error  of  serious  importance.  We  allude  to 
the  opinion  that  colleges  ought  to  be  conservative  in  their  charac- 
ter. Conservatism — mere  resistance — never  did  any  positive  good. 
It  never  more  than  delayed  an  evil.  It  is  often  an  important  work, 
but  unless  we  assume  the  postulate  that  man  is  incapable  of  be* 
coming  better  than  he  is,  we  must  believe  that  progress,  and  not 
resistance,  ought  to  be  the  prominent  idea  of  the  institutions  which 
are  to  act  upon  a  free  community. 

The  problem  then  is,  so  to  form  our  university  system  that  it 
shall  do  its  proper  work  in  moulding  the  mind  of  individuals  and 
of  the  nation.  This  is  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  whole 
arrangement  of  an  institution.  We  introduce  it  now  as  the  proper 
point  of  view  from  which  to  consider  the  subject  of  college  build- 
ings. 

A  college  must  have  buildings  of  some  kind,  because  there  must 
be  something  to  give  the  public  a  pledge  of  the  permanency  of  the* 
institution — and  something  that  will  be  a  centre  of  attachment  for 
its  members.  How  then  shall  we  so  adapt  the  material  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution  to  the  complete  education  of  its  students  and 
the  advancement  of  the  surrounding  community  ?  The  founders 
of  Yale  College,  as  well  as  those  of  our  other  institutions,  were 
men  of  high  and  comprehensive  views.  They  felt  that  it  was 
assuming  no  light  responsibility  to  undertake  the  education  of  a 
youth  during  the  years  when  he  is  laying  aside  the  bov  and  put- 
ting on  the  man.  Education  in  their  view  meant  something  more 
than  drilling  in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  It  was  tfie  forming 
the  man  as  a  social  and  moral,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  bein^. 
Hence  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  extend  their  care  to  the  whole 
deportment  of  the  student,  and,  like  Christian  scholars  as  they 
were,  they  thought  it  their  first  duty  to  surround  the  members  of 
the  institution  with  influences  which  should  form  their  character^ 
as  well  as  their  minds.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  modri 
their  system  upon  that  of  the  English  universities  in  which  thejr 
had  received  their  own  education,  and  as  these  in  their  turn  had 
derived  many  of  their  features  from  the  old  monasteries,  our  col- 
leges have  had  as  much  of  a  monastic  air  as  was  possible,  consid- 
ering the  character  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  community  was 
to  be  composed.  They  erected  buildings  where  the  student  could 
be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  his  instructor ;  they  provided 
a  common  table  that  he  might  take  his  meals  under  the  same  su- 

Servision ;  and  as  a  further  safeguard  they  made  it  the  special 
uty  of  the  older  classes  to  exercise  a  care  over  the  manners  and 
morals  of  their  younger  brethren,  who  were  on  their  part  to  render 
honor  and  obedience  to  their  seniors.    This  last  part  of  the  systenii 
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.  Uiottgh  a  very  pLeasaai  appUcatioD  of  the  tbeoiy  upon  which  the 
whole  was  constructed^  operated  in  practice  as  might  have  been 
expected,  and  though  long  since  disused,  it  is  still  the  subject  of 
a  multitude  of  the  most  amusing  college  traditions.    Sooms  for 
the  officers  and  students,  the  commons  hall  and  the  chapel,  were 
the  frame  work  of  the  machinery  for  social,  moral  and  reiigioos 
.  education,  and  these,  with  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  compLeled 
their  catalogue  of  the  indispensable  furniture  of  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution.   Still  thfey  regarded  these  things  rather  as  the  necessary 
.  conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  college,  than  as  the  proper  material 
organization  of  a  literary  institution.    The  ten  ministers  who 
brought  their  forty  folio  volumes  to  Branford  and  gave  them  **  for 
the  founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony,''  understood  the  true 
wealth  of  a  college  as  well  as  any  of  their  successors.    One-third 
of  the  number  of  donations  to  the  college  during  the  first  century 
of  its  existence  were  for  the  increase  of  its  library  or  apparatus 
•  or  its  other  means  of  exerting  and  satisfying  a  taste  for  learning. 
But  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  provide  first  the  indispensable 
foundation  of  good  moral  influences,  and  then  to  furnish  the  mate' 
rial  of  literature,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability*    And  in  those 
times,  when  the  privations  of  poverty  were  varied  only  by  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  they  were  able  to  do  but  little  toward  rearing  their 
.superstructure,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  the  colleges 
which  were  in  existence  presented  the  appearance  of  mere  boarding 
establishments  for  men  who  were  preparing  for  professional  life. 
From  that  period  we  are  to  date  the  beginning  of  our  intellectual 
independence.    The  devotion  of  the  Puritans  to  learning  was  of 
foreign  origin,  and  it  was  long  in  taking  root  in  the  soil  so  as  to 
bring  forth  native  fruit. 

The  political  reformation  of  which  the  American  Bevolution 
was  the  first  great  act,  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  modem 
science,  just  as  the  revival  of  letters  was  coeval  with  the  great 
Protestant  Beformation.  It  was  therefore  at  a  most  fortunate  junc- 
ture that  the  American  universities  began  to  assume  their  distinc- 
tive form.  It  was  still  long  before  any  one  called  in  question  the 
old  axiom,  that  the  only  way  for  exercising  a  proper  care  for  the 
morals  of  the  institution  was  by  the  monastic  system.  All  that 
machinery  was  still  retained,  but  in  the  waking  of  the  national 
;mind,  it  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls  of  the  colleges  that  they 
must  have  facilities  for  promoting  intellectual  growth.  Until  1820, 
Yale  Collie  had  not  an  edifice  dedicated  distinctly  to  art  or  sci- 
ence. The  external  appearance  was  still  that  of  a  collection  of 
students'  rooms  and  recitation  rooms.  But  by  mounting  to  attics 
and  plunging  into  cellars  you  might  have  found  everywhere  the 
germs  of  a  new  developement  which  was  soon  to  change  the  whole 
external  aspect  of  the  institution.  Here  was  a  cabinet  of  mine- 
lals  —  there  a  laboratory-^ there  an  apartment  stored  with  philo- 
aophical  or  astronomical  apparatus,  and  in  another  room  was  the 
,likary — venerable  as  the  oldest  department  of  the  institution  a|»4 
respectable  in  its  contents. 
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Wkbin  the  lafl  f§w  yeafB  the  mftnagenr  «f  oor  itMCitutioQfl  haVe 
V«gan  to  donbc  of  the  neeessity  of  all  the  syatem  which  had  be^n 
'  handed  down  to  them.  One  part  of  it,  the  common  table,  has  been 
tmy  generally  gi^n  up,  and  every  where  we  belieTe  with  die 
most  happy  results,  which  would  be  still  mote  happy,  if  the  substi- 
tute could  be  in  all  cases  the  private  family  instead  of  clubs,  which 
whi)e  they  ate  free  from  many  of  the  evils  of  the  commons,  do  not 
aiVbrd  that  healthful  forming  of  the  man  as  distinct  from  the  scho* 
lar,  which  the  etadent  leaves  behind  him  when  he  leaves  his 
home.  How  far  we  ought  to  go  towards  the  system  of  the  Cret^ 
man  universities,  which  have  no  buildings  except  what  are  neces- 
sary to  contain  the  fnat&rid  of  literature,  is  a  question  yet  to  be 
decided.  The  object  to  be  attained,  so  far  as  possible,  plainly  is, 
to  unite  the  restminrog  and  forming  influences  of  home  with  the 
intellectual  discipline  of  a  public  institution. 

The  relinquishment  of  such  parts  of  the  old  system  as  are  found 
unnecessary,  leaves  the  colleges  at  liberty  to  devote  their  care  and 
their  means  more  directly  to  supplying  the  means  of  literary  and 
ectentiiic  attainment.  What  has  so  far  been  done  is  but  a  begin- 
niog ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  purpose  which  governs  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  our  colleges.  Yale  College,  as  we  have  said,  had 
in  1820,  no  building  devoted  to  science  or  art.  We  now  find  upon 
the  college  square,  the  edifice  which  is  our  present  subject;  a 
gallery  of  pamtings;  a  mineralogical  cabinet;  containing  alao 
apparatus  and  lecture  rooms  for  the  department  of  geology,  natd- 
ral  philosophy  and  astromony ;  an  extensive  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  academical  department ;  and 
an  analytical  laboratory  just  opened  for  the  departments  of  prac- 
tical and  agricultural  chemistry. 

It  is  to  he  observed  that  this  corporeal  oi^nisation  of  science 
has  not  grown  by  accessions  from  without,  but  has  been  created 
by  a  living  spirit  within.  Wealthy  donors  have  not  come  forward 
to  immortalize  their  names  by  connecting  them  with  works,  which 
should  be  associated  with  the  history  of  American  learning  and 
civilization.  With  the  apparent,  rather  than  real  exception  of  the 
gallery  of  paintings,  every  addition  has  been  made  in  consequence 
of  an  imperative  necessity  felt  within  the  institution  for  such  an 
accession,  in  order  to  enable  the  institution  to  give  such  an  edu- 
cation as  its  guardians  felt  bound  to  furnish ;  and  the  systematic 
carefulness  with  which  the  limited  resources  of  the  college  have 
been  made  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  the  means  of  furnishing 
a  truly  liberal  education,  indicates  a  spirit  honestly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  raising  up  such  an  institution  ar  the  country  requires. 
What  has  been  done  is  but  a  small  portion  of  what  is  needed  and 
hoped.  The  chemical  department  is  tolerably  furnished,  but  the 
astronomical  is  crippled  by  the  want  of  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science.  There  is  a  romeralogical  and  geok>- 
gieal  cabinet  containing  twenty  thousand  choice  specimens,  but 
there  ia  little  or  nothing  to  illustrate  other  departments  of  natural 
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history.    Bat  a  beginning  has  fairly  been  made.    While  the  men 
who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  science  are  still  with  us,  their  spirit 
has  spread  through  the  country.    The  community  are  learning  to 
empathize  with  their  zeal,  and  they  may  now  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  in  their  pursuit.    The  noble  emulation  in  the 
patronage  of  science  which  is  here  and  there  displaying  itself,  is 
one  of  the  most  cheering  features  of  the  times.    It  is  compara* 
lively  a  new  feature.    Liberality  hitherto  has  sprung  mainly  from 
religious  motives.    This  new  spirit  of  munificence  accompanies  a 
new  commercial  independence.    We  -are  just  becoming  able  to 
construct  our  own  works  with  our  own  capital.    The  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  ten  years  ago  went  to  Europe  for  the  means 
of  constructing  rail  roads  within  her  own  borders,  has  now  available 
capital  seeking  investment  in  similar  works  in  every  comer  of  the 
Union,  wbile  her  manufacturers  are  searching  the  windings  of  all 
our  mountain  streams  and  surveying  the  rapids  of  our  great  riven 
to  find  opportunity  to  extend  their  operations.     Throughout  our 
business  world,  we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  confidence  in  our- 
selves which  leads  us  to  hope  that  we  can  pass  securely  through  a 
crisis  which  involves  the  whole  trade  of  England  in  disaster.    In 
this  stage  of  our  progress  it  is  cheering  beyond  measure  to  find  our 
Astors,   and   Lawrences,  and  Appletons,    and  Willistons  giving 
abundantly  from  their  abundance  to  erect  upon  our  own  soil  tern- 
pies  to  learning  which  shall  revive  here  the  glory  of  the  old 
republics.    We  feel  rjebuked  when  we  see  a  stranger's  name  unit- 
ed with  thist^entral  light  —  the  Smithsonian  Institute  —  but  when 
we  see  this  spirit  springing  up  among  our  own  citizens,  we  feel 
.  assured  again  that  we  shall  yet  realize  those  almost  visionary  an- 
ticipations which  could  inspire  a  stranger  to  make  such  a  gift ;  and 
so  far  as  his  example  has  been  the  means  of  calling  such  a  spirit 
into  beine^,  he  is  to  be  held  in  lasting  honor  among  those  few  men 
of  other  lands  whose  noble  enthusiasm  has  made  their  nsmes  fa- 
miliar to  every  child  in  America. 
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LAMENT  FOR  THB  FLOWERS. 

BT  LILT  GRAHAM. 
"  Witheriag^wllhering— ell  are  wiiheriiig.'' 

There  was  a  tall  ValeriaD,  and  crowds  of  Meadow-Queen, 

Tbongh  the  blossoms  long  had  faded,  the  leaves  were  thick  and  green; 

A  golden  Coreopsis,  with  its  heart  of  glossy  jet, 

And  perfumed  straggling  fringes  of  feathery  Mignonette; 

And  there  the  fair  ConyolFalus  crept  o'er  the  grassy  ledge, 

Bordered  with  sanny  Southernwood,  a  low  and  fragrant  hedge; 

And  cfottds  of  starry  Asters  gleamed  amid  the  garden  bowers, 

And  proud  the  peerless  Dahlia  rose,  the  queen  of  Autumn  flowers  1 

And  there  were  tiny  rose-buds,  and  fern-leaves  just  unfurled, 
And  scores  of  young  Petunias — the  wonders  of  the  world — 
With  cups  so  glossy  white,  and  leaflets  broad  and  green, 
And  many  a  fluted  Marygold,  with  Larkspur  stems  between. 
With  delicate  Alyssum  spires,  and  Mallows  red  f  nd  white, 
And  worlds  of  giant  Violets,  all  blooming  fresh  and  bright, 
And  stately  Altlieas  towered,  amid  the  leafy  bowers, 
With  many-hued  Chrysanthemums,  and  buds  and  folded  flowers. 

There  grew  my  bright  exotics,  the  Jasmine's  golden  star. 
The  Daisy  from  fair  England,  the  Rose  from  lands  afar, 
Verbenas  and  Geraniums,  with  leaves  of  pencilled  green  ; 
O,  never  in  a  garden  fair,  were  sweeter  blossoms  seen. 
So  sheltered  were  they  from  the  blast,  so  shaded  from  the  sun— 
Amid  the  brightest  realms  of  earth,  there  was  no  lovelier  one; 
And  happier  than  the  proudest  queen,  I  trod  my  garden  bowers, 
The  lady  of  a  fair  domain*— a  sunny  world  of  flowers ! 

So  gentle  and  so  beautiful !  I  loved  them  all  so  well. 
Each  rainbow- tinted  flower,  each  bright  unfolding  bell ; 
I  tended  them  at  eventide,  and  watched  them  day  by  day. 
With  morning  sunlight  on  their  brows,  as  though  they  knelt  to  pray,; 
I  watched  them  when  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  distant  hill, 
When  stars  were  in  the  quiet  sky,  and  heaven  and  earth  were  still ; 
But  vain  was  all  my  careful  love — the  Frost  hath  dimmM  the  bowers, 
It  hath  robb'd  me  of  my  treasurer— my  flowers  !  O.  ny  flowers .' 

O'er  glossy  leaves  and  fVagrant  bells  did  fading  sunlight  pass, 
But  the  morrow's  dawning  looked  again  upon  a  withered  mass. 
For  the  Frost  hath  touched  my  flowers !  they  hang  upon  their  stalks, 
With  blackened  leaves  all  droopingly,  along  the  garden  walks ; 
0  woe  is  me!  the  cruel  Frost  hath  months  of  care  undone — 
Amid  a  thousand  living  things,  it  hath  not  left  me  one  ! 
Was  it  for  this  I  cherished  ye,  through  all  the  summer  hours  f 
Was  it  to  see  ye  perish  thus— my  flowers!  0  my  flowers ! 

Jlbany,  Oct,  S7,  1847. 
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CLASSIC  VA6ARIE& 

PROLOGUE, 

When  we  spoke  of  Lucan's  "  gorgeous  descriptions"  of  naval 
battles  in  our  last  **  Vagary,"  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  said 
*^Jlaming  descriptions."  Of  all  the  turgid  poets  whose  verses  we 
have  ever  read,  Lucan  is  incomparably  the  worst.  Claudian's 
pompousness  is  rather  pretty  on  the  whole,  being  generally  limit- 
ed in  its  effects  to  his  phraseology  —  his  images,  tropes  and  words. 
Statins  too,  merely  tries  to  be  glowingly  beautiful  while  he  is  re- 
ally glowingly  flat  But  Lucan  ascends  the  very  highest  heaven 
of  bombast.  He  is  mock-epic,  mock-tragic.  He  swells  his  facts 
instead  of  his  style :  tells  large  stories  instead  of  using  great 
words.  He  seems  to  consider  exaggeration,  sublimity ;  and  extra- 
vagance, power.  This  theory  may  not  yet  be  obsolete,  but  it 
ought  to  be.  At  all  events,  Lucan's  poetry,  which  seems  to  be 
doomed  to  printer's  ink  immortality,  will  enjoy  a  ridicule  as  im- 
mortal as  its  existence.  To  illustrate  what  we  say,  we  sketch  in 
prose  a  few  incidents  of  his  poetical  battles. 

In  the  first  extravaganza,  Lucan  tries  to  be  horrible,  and  turns 
out  amusing.  It  represents  an  unfortunate  young  man,  whose 
hand,  just  after  he  had  grappled  an  enemy's  vessel  with  it,  was 
severed  from  his  wrist  at  a  blow.  As  the  lost  member  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  side  of  the  ship,  he  tried  to  rescue  it  with  his  other 
arm !  In  the  attempt,  he  lost  the  whole  of  the  latter  up  to  the 
shoulder.  His  misfortunes,  however,  redoubled  his  valor.  His 
mutilated  body  had  plenty  of  noble  rage  left  in  it.  He  leaped 
among  the  enemy  and  tried  to  crush  them  by  kicking  and  stamp- 
ing !     What  a  scene  for  the  painter. 

A  second  sketch  shows  how  one  Lycidas  fastened  a  grappling 
iron  upon  the  side  of  a  hostile  craft.  The  vessel  receded  and  he 
would  have  been  dragged  into  the  water,  had  not  his  messmates 
ca^ht  him  by  the  legs.  Of  oourse,  in  Lacan's  hands,  he  could 
not  do  less,  under  sncn  circumstances,  than  be  drawn  under.  The 
legs,  the  poet  says —  although  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  he  found 
it  out  —  died  immediately.  But  the  trunk,  containing  the  vitab, 
gave  signs  of  life  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  high  artistic  propriety  of  introducing  such  scenes,  but 
how  the  poor  tar  must  have  held  on  to  that  grappling  iron ! 

Several  of  Lucan's  heroes,  having  expended  all  their  own  wea- 
pons, drew  out  those  that  were  sticking  in  their  bodies,  and  stanchF' 
ing  their  blood  unth  one  hand^  used  all  the  strength  supplied  by 
this  momentary  check  of  life's  ebb,  to  hurl  and  thrust  their  jave- 
lins with  the  other ;  until,  having  impaled  an  enemy,  they  died 
contentedly. 
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But  Lucao's  moel  extraordinary  flight  is  in  the  following  fan- 
ciful statement :  A  young  sailor,  reluctant  to  see  the  ornaments 
of  the  stem  fan  as  a  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  held  fast 
to  them  until  he  was  pierced  hy  javelins  before  and  behind.  The 
javelins  met  in  the  middle  of  his  diaphragm,  and  the  blood  was 
for  a  few  moments  stationary,  '*  uncertain''  in  which  direction  to 
flow ;  till  at  last  it  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  to  force  aiU 
both  javelins  and  let  out  his  life  through  two  sluices  at  once  I 

IV. 

BOMBS  OF  THB  POETS. 

Time,  my  friend,  is  nothing  to  us.  Centuries  must  be  as  a  day ; 
for  within  one  magical  hour  we  are  to  visit  many  Soman  bards, 
born,  perhaps,  in  different  eras.  During  this  hour,  then,  yean 
must  go  by  as  easily  as  between  the  acts  of  a  play ;  a  golden  and 
a  silver  age  must  sweep  glittering  before  and  away  from  our 
vision. 

We  will  retrace  our  steps  by  the  way  we  came  —  the  great  road 
to  Ostia.  Bemembe^  that  in  this  very  city,  after  it  becomes  a 
street  of  Bome,  the  remains  of  the  apostle  raul  were  laid,  though 
no  one  knows  the  exact  spot  where  they  repose :  Paul,  the  most 
noble  reasoner  that  ever  wreathed  logic  with  the  fire  of  eloquence ; 
equally  impressive  before  the  ignorant  Lycaonians  or  the  refined 
and  learned  Athenians.  To  the  former  he  showed  God  reflected 
in  the  mirror  of  nature,  in  the  sky  and  the  sea.  To  the  latter,  as 
he  stood  on  their  sacred  Areopagus,  he  argued  that  their  boundless 
pantheism  was  an  infallible  proof  of  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
God.  He  quoted  to  them  their  '*  own  poets"  —  Aratus  and  Clean- 
thes  —  to  prove  that  He  who  made  them  was  God.* 

Where  shall  we  look  for  Ovid's  home  1  Alas !  the  home  is 
here  but  not  its  master.  Mention  his  name  to  the  great  men  of 
Bome,  and  you  may  occasionally  see  eyes  glisten  with  tears.  You 
will  hear  the  common  people  sing  his  verses  as  you  paaa  alonff  the 
street.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  caught  from  a  young  girl  his 
touching  lilies ; 

"  Do  not  ask  how  I  am  doing ; 
Knowing  aU,  yon  could  bat  weep.'' 

At  the  theatre,  you  will  find  that  the  actor  has  only  to  introduce 

*  The  tttblimest  accnmulatiye  and  antithetical  argament  on  reeord  is  Panl's 
rebuke  of  the  jargon  used  by  wrangling  sects  in  his  time.  The  ontlioe  of  it 
is,  that  if,  as  seetarians  and  carnal  rivals,  they  thought  they  belonged  to 
Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  Christ,— Paul  and  Apollos  and  Christ  hdongMd  to  Mm. 
as  CkrUtians ;  yes,  and  principalities  and  powers,  and  things  present  ana 
things  to  come  besides.  The  close  of  the  argument  is  still  more  sublime. 
Bead  it 
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one  of  Grid's  couplets,  to  make  the  bniMing  ring  with  applaase. 
Bat  he  is  not  here.  He  is  on  a  distant  shore,  which  will  never  be 
home  to  him. 

You  have  heard  the  story  of  his  banishment.  It  is  a  subject  of 
gossip.  No  doubt  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends  among  the  cour* 
tiers  know  its  exact  occasion,  but  they  dare  not  whisper  it  abroad* 
Those  who  know  least  about  it,  are  the  only  persons  who  talk  of  it 
freely.  The  satirists  dare  not  point  their  wit  with  it.  The  epi- 
gramatists  dare  not  make  it  the  theme  of  a  pasquinade.  Alas ! 
that  the  good-natured,  amiable  Ovid  should  have  supposed  that 
vice  placed  royalty  and  the  subject  on  an  equal  footing:  that  his 
prurient  curiosity  should  have  led  him  to  suspect  and  discover,  that 
a  princess  might  be  infected  with  the  debauchery  of  the  age ;  and 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  discovery  to  himself.  He  was  banished 
for  telling  the  truth,  ajthough  he  told  it  without  malice.  The  fa* 
mily  pride  of  Augustus  was  touched  by  Ovid's  brochure. 

How  many  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  transcripts  of  his  grief, 
which  are  occasionally  sent  home  from  his  distant  captivity.  He 
calls  them  his  '*  sorrows,"  but,  though  Augustus  sees  many  of 
diem,  the  emperor  will  not  relent.  After  a  perilous  voyage  of 
many  days,  he  has  reached  Tomi,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Danube.  A  doleful 
place  is  Tomi.  Four  times  a  year  the  autumnal  Pleiades  ascend 
the  sky  above  his  head.  The  north  wind  is  there,  as  he  expresses 
it,  at  home,  and  strangely  does  it  conduct  itself.  It  beats  build* 
ing^  to  the  ground,  carries  off*  roofs  and  terrifies  the  inhabitants. 
In  winter,  the  ground  is  marbled  over  with  frost,  and  the  snow 
lies  undissolved  by  sun,  or  rain.    The  Danube  is,  as  he  sap, 

"  By  winds  unruffled  and  by  ships  uofurrowed/' 

It  is  bridged  with  ice,  over  which  not  only  has  he  himself  walk* 
ed  —  an  exploit  incredible  at  Some  —  but  the  Poles  drive  barba- 
rous looking  carts  across  it,  and  squadrons  of  robbers  sweep  over  it 
on  panting  steeds.  (Ovid  suggests  that  Leander's  Itfe  might  have 
been  spared,  if  he  could  have  crossed  the  Danube  instead  of  the 
Hellespont  to  embrace  his  beloved  Hero.)  Spring  comes,  but  she 
comes  without  her  flowers  or  leaves.  Here  and  there  an  unthrifty 
tree  rears  itself  on  the  level  plains.  The  land  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  sea ;  level,  trackless  and  unfruitful.  No  bird  carols  at  mom* 
ing  or  complains  at  evening.  Wormwood  bristles  all  over  the 
vacant  fields  —  a  bitter  crop,  congenial  to  the  place. 

In  summer  no  merry  harvesters  are  seen  with  bare  bodies,  swing- 
ing their  sickled  in  fields  of  yellow  grain.  In  autumn  no  clusters 
of  grapes  hide  in  the  shadow  of  broad  leaves ;  no  fruits  empurple 
the  tree :  no  deep  vats  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  effervescing 
wine. 

Cheerless  too  is  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  Tomi.  There  is  no 
water  to  drink  except  brine,  which  excites  the  thirst  it  is  taken  to 
quench.    The  wine  is  a  dripping  lump  of  ice,  to  be  eaten  by  pie* 


eea  instead  o&  being  diank  in  draughts.  Around  the  boakl  vhore 
Ovid  sits,  aie  aUo  seated  barbarous  Russians,  whose  language  he 
does  not  understand,  and  whose  ferocious  looks  keep  him  in  refHil- 
sive  dread.  Their  whole  bodies  are  covered  with  stitched  skins  of 
animals,  except  their  faces. .  Their  long  hair,  crystalized  with 
frost,  crackles  when  they  move  their  heads,  and  their  huge  beards 
glisten  with  ice. 

But  —  worse  than  all  — he  is  beset  by  dangers.  Tomi  is  suv 
rounded  with  tribes  of  brigands,  who  flock  like  birds  around  the 
devoted  town  in  winter,  as  swiftly  coming  and  as  swiftly  gone. 
They  gallop  across  the  frozen  Danube  and  pillage  the  home  of  tl^e 
rustic.  They  carry  off  the  farmer's  furniture,  his  flocks  and  creak* 
ing  wagons,  and  sometimes  the  poor  victim  himself;  who  looks 
back  to  his  fields  and  houses,  to  see  the  one  ravaged  and  the  other 
wreathed  with  fire.  Or  perhaps  he  falls  upon  the  hearth  of  his 
home  pierced  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  Sometimes  the  hordes  in- 
vest the  town  itself,  and  weapons,  flung  over  the  walls  by  these 
obstinate  brigands,  are  picked  up  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  To 
be  sure,  the  city  is  fortified  by  wall  and  gate,  and  sentinels  pace 
towers,  which  overlook  the  surrounding  country.  But  the  foe  is 
breve,  and  often,  when  the  sentinel  gives  a  signal  of  alarm,  Ovid 
himself,  who  never  handled  weapons  before  except  in  sport,  is 
obliged  to  gird  the  sword  to  his  thigh,  grasp  a  shield  and  put  a 
helmet  over  his  gray  locks.  The  ploughman  goes  armed  to  his 
work,  and  the  shepherd  pipes  with  a  casque  on  bis  head. 

Civil  broils  too  occur  at  Tomi.  Often,  during  the  progress  of 
a  trial-at-Iaw,  do  the  ^Tangling  parties  draw  forth  weapons  and 
settle  their  litigation  by  the  arbitration  of  the  sword. 

But  Ovid  feels  most  of  all  the  loss  of  society.  Whenever  a 
Boman  ship  touches  the  coast,  he  rushes  down  to  grasp  the  stran- 
ger sailor  by  the  hand,  and  learn  the  news  from  Rome.  The  bar- 
barians, among  whom  he  dwells,  talk  to  him  by  signs  only.  He 
misses  the  joys  of  a  city-life,  in  which  he,  of  all  men,  took  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure.  The  morning  visit  to  the  court  of  Augus- 
tus, the  afternoon  with  his  friends,  the  evening  spent  in  writing 
and  reciting  poems,  and  the  nightly  intrigue,  are  his  no  more* 
His  delicate  youth  is  to  be  expiated  by  perpetual  banishment.  A 
new  king  will  ascend  the  Roman  throne,  but  he  will  have  no  mer- 
cy on  Ovid.  The  bard  must  still  breathe  his  **  sorrows,"  and  die, 
far  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  under  a  bleak  sky  in  a  frozen 
clime. 

Nevertheless  we  will  visit  his  home — we  should  relher  say 
**  homes,"  for  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  men  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances to  have  two  houses  within  the  limits  of  the  Imperial 
city.  As  we  are  now  in  the  Forum,  at  the  base  of  the  Gapitoline 
Hill,  we  will  first  seek  out  his  home  upon  the  summit  of  the  latter. 

Ascend  with  me  the  hundred  marble  steps  which  lead  to  the 
magnificent  Capitol.  Well  has  Virgil  called  it  *'  the  golden  cita^ 
del,"  for  it  is  all  glittering  with  the  precious  metal.    The  gilding 
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of  it  alose  coet  nearijr  ten  raillioim  <^  dollafs.  Pftsmg  by  the 
Aflyium,  where  many  a  wretch  has  taken  sanctuary^  we  reach  the 
brasen  gates  of  the  teni|de  of  Jupiter,  or  the  main  part  of  the  Ga« 

E'dI.  Turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  that  part  of  it  consecrated  to 
nerra,  and  find  the  home  of  Ovid  adjoining  the  Capitol  itself. 
As  his  banishment  wascalled  by  the  mild  name  of  a  *'  dismission," 
his  property  was  not  confiscated,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
goods  of  exiles,  and  his  wife  still  retains  the  house.  A  trae  woman 
is  she,  and  the  pair  are  bound  together  in  indissoluble  bands  of 
deep  but  melancholy  devotion. 

Bome  seems  like  the  queen  of  the  world,  surveyed  from  here. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple  of 
SatuniL  From  this  spot  Ovid  beheld  that  greatness  which  he 
celebrated.  The  other  six  hills  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  are 
crowded  with  gorgeous  buildings.  Here  he  beheld  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  whose  mythic  history  he  sung ;  the  marble  theatres,  within 
whose  magnificent  areas  he  had  so  often  heard  his  verses  ap» 
plauded  with  rapture^  and  began  his  gay  intrigues ;  the  Palatine 
library,  where  he  had  recited  his  poems  amid  the  acclamations  of 
courtiers  and  brother-poets ;  the  circus,  where  he  made  the  ao» 
quaintance  of  fair  strangers ;  the  market-place,  which  he  loved  to 
nequent  in  the  hours  of  boyhood,  to  receive  the  flatteries  which 
the  mob  addressed  to  the  beardless  poet ;  the  long,  pillsred  pia^ 
Z88,  where  he  had  enjoyed  sweet  meetings,  and  partings  almost 
as  sweet;  the  pillars,  triumphal  arches,  and  the  streets  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  dense  woods,  or  sunk  into  deep  valleys  far 
from  Rome ;  the  field  of  Mars  —  the  park  of  Rome  —  covered  with 
verdure,  with  its  lake  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  beautiful  gardens 
sloping  towards  and  cleft  in  twain  by  the  Virgin  Spring.  This 
last  was  to  Ovid  the  most  charming  spot  in  the  city. 

Here  he  received  his  fellow-bards,  whom  he  cherished  and 
worshiped.  Here  he  listened  to  the  ardent  verses  of  his  intimate 
friend,  Propertius ;  aud  heard  with  rapture  Horace  read  his  odes 
and  discourses,  inimitable  for  musical  strength  and  genial  humor. 
Here  he  began  a  friendship  with  TibuUus,  which  the  fates  cut 
short,  and  here  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  met  the  great  Virgil. 
Here  he  committed  many  fugitive  pieces,  which  he  deemed  worth- 
less, to  the  flames,  a  fate  which,  during  his  fit  of  despair  at  the 
news  of  his  exile,  a  revised  copy  of  his  Metamorphoses  shared. 
Here  he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  aged  father  and  mother,  who  died 
before  the  tmgedy,  which  ended  with  his  death,  bec'un.  It  was  a 
blessed  thing  for  them,  he  says,  that  they  were  called  away: 

**  They  did  sot  live  to  shed  a  tear  for  me." 

This  was  the  place  where,  stupified  by  grief,  he  parted  with  his 
friends  to  seek  a  bleak  and  melancholy  shore.  The  memory  of 
that  night  makes  him  weep  even  now,  he  says.  It  was  almost 
light,  upon  the  day  at  which  he  was  sentenced  to  depart.  He  had 
neither  mind  nor  time  to  make  preparations.    He  took  no  care  to 
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secure  oompaDiims  ot  soTYBnts,  or  clothing  or  money.  He  seemed 
uncoRficioos  of  existence.  A  few  friends  of  his  many  intimates 
stood  around  him,  with  astounded  looks  and  faces  paler  than  his 
own.  His  wife,  down  whose  cheeks  tears  gushed  in  a  scalding 
shower,  clung  to  him,  as  he  wept  scarcely  less  hitteriy.  Hia 
daughter,  happily,  was  in.  Libya.  The  serrants  filled  the  house 
with  waitings  of  distress,  and  a  funeral  gloom  surrounded  him. 

He  drew  near  to  this  window,  which  we  ^e  before  u&  He 
heard  no  sound,  for  night  had  stilled  all  but  the  mourners.  AboTe 
him  the  moon  had  mounted  almost  to  the  zenith*  Glancing  from 
it,  he  gazed  at  the  Capitol,  and  said  that  he  was  not  safe  from 
misery,  even  in  its  sacred  shadow.  He  prayed :  his  wife  made 
many  prayers,  broken  with  sobs.  At  last,  with  her  hair  faUinff 
loose  around  her  frail  form,  she  fell  upon  the  cold  hearth,  and 
prayed  the  household  gods  to  spare  her  husband. 

Thrice  he  reached  the  threshhold,  and  thrice  returned.  He  said 
farewell  again  and  again,  and  exchanged  parting  kisses  over  and 
O'^r.  He  began  a  sentence,  and  left  it  unfinished.  He  turned 
away,  and  one  loud  wail  rung  in  his  ears.  His  wife  caught  him 
exclaiming,  "  We  must  not  part :  I  will  be  the  exiled  wife  of  an 
exile.  The  resentment  of  Augustus  banishes  you,  and  aflbction 
shall  banish  me."  But  Ovid  tore  himself  away.  Mad  with  grief, 
she  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor,  with  her  beautiful  hair  trailed  in 
the  dust  and  her  limbs  cold  as  death.  Reriying,  she  called  loudly 
for  her  husband,  but  he  was  gone.  Ah !  of  stranger  sights  has 
this  spot,  upon  which  we  now  stand,  been  the  theatre.  Can  you 
not  drop  a  tear  for  the  poor  exile ;  and  utter  a  prayer  for  his  be* 
reaved  and  noble  wife  ? 

But  this  was  not  Ovid's  favorite  abode.  In  spring,  the  luxuri- 
ous season  of  the  year,  he  inhabited  a  house  at  the  junction  of  the 
Claudian  and  Flaminian  streets  o  r  roads.  Let  us  repair  thither. 
In  front  of  his  residence  are  rich  gardens,  skirted  with  groves  of 
pines,  belonging  to  himself.  These,  though  sated  with  moisture, 
he  used  to  water  with  his  own  hand.  These  rows  of  apple-trees, 
teeming  with  fiowers,  he  planted.  Alas !  he  will  not  pluck  the 
fruit,  or  enjoy  the  beauty  he  has  so  carefully  cherished.  Here  he 
used  to  watch  the  boys -and  girls,  as  they  sallied  forth,  with  bound- 
ing spirits,  to  pluck  wild  violets.  Here  he  saw  the  meadows  sprin- 
kled with  flowers  of  every  color,  and  listened,  as  we  now  listen,  to 
the  chattering  bird,  as  he  '*  breathes  spring  from  his  untrained 
organs  of  song."  Here  he  watched  the  swallow,  as  she  made 
**  her  cradle  and  her  little  house"  under  beams  and  eaves.  Here 
he  observed  the  germ  which  lay  buried  in  the  furrows,  thrusting 
forth  its  delicate  blade  from  the  warm  earth.  -  He  took  pleasure  in 
watching  these  numberless  vines,  as  their  buds  burst  from  the 
shoots:  in  studying  the  trees,  and  seeing  their  branches  swell 
with  the  new  life  of  spring.  Here  he  enjoyed  true  ease,  the  ease 
of  pleasure.  He  took  part  in  the  succession  of  g^mes :  admired 
the  youth  dashing  by  on  his  vigorous  steed ;  smiled  at  the  mimic 
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daels  of  playful  boys  with  their  light  and  hannless  weapons ;  look- 
ed on  benevolently,  as  the  ball  was  tos6ed  into  the  air  and  the  top 
whirled  in  invisible  circles. 

It  was  from  this  place — for  the  springr  is  the  time  for  amuse- 
ments at  Rome  —  that  he  went  down  to  the  field  of  Mars  to  see  the 
youths  wrestle,  smeared  with  oil.  From  this  spot  he  went  to  the 
theatres,  to  listen  to  the  play  and  sympathise  with  the  enthusias- 
tic auditory.  It  is  to  this  spot  aud  to  these  pleasures,  that  the 
heart  of  the  exile  flows  back,  and  he  sees  and  hears  and  enjoys 
them  all  in  those  trances  of  oblivious  fancy,  which  he  sometimes 
experiences. 


FANNY  RICHMOND. 

A  TALK. 

**  I  am  going  to  New  York  to-morrow,"  said  Fanny  Richmond 
to  Addison  Parker,  as  he  entered,  just  at  nightfall,  the  parlor 
where  he  was  accustomed  daily  to  spend  the  only  half  hour  which 
he  could  spare  from  his  professional  studies. 

•*  Indeed  !  how  long  do  you  remain  there  ?"  said  Parker. 
"  I  cannot  tell.     My  friends  wish  me  to  spend  the  winter  there.*' 
"  Has  not  the  plan  been  very  suddenly  formed  ?"    The  tone  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered  fell  very  unpleasantly  on  Fanny's 
ear.     She  could  not  determine  whether  it  was  indicative  of  the 
sadness  which  so  often  oppressed  his  spirits,  or  of  disapprobation 
of  her  intended  journey.     She  therefore  did  not  make  an  immedi- 
ate reply.     "  May  I  inquire,"  continued  he,  "  what  has  led  to  so 
.  sudden  a  resolution  ?"     This  question  was  asked  in  a  milder  tone, 
as  though  he  would  fain  remove  the  chill  which  the  former  one 
had  thrown  over  his  auditor. 

*'  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin,  giving  me  a 
pressing  invitation  to  spend  the  winter  with  her ;  and — " 
**  And  you  anticipate  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  so  doing  ?" 
There  was  to  Fanny's  quick  ear  something  of  reproach  and 
bitterness  in  the  tone  of  this  remark.  Appearing  not  to  notice  it, 
or  rather  hoping  that  her  ear  had  deceived  her,  she  replied — "  I 
certainly  anticipate  some  pleasure  and  improvement  or  I  should  not 
think  of  going." 

"  How  can  your  friends  at  home  do  without  you  ?"  This  was 
spoken  in  a  soft  and  serious  manner. 

**  Oh,  they  can  spare  me.  Very  possibly  they  may  be  glad  to 
have  me  out  of  the  way  for  a  time."  This  was  spoken  in  a 
sprightly  tone,  assumed  to  assist  her  in  struggling  against  the  op- 
pressive feeling  which  was  stealing  over  her. 

^'  Do  you  mean  what  you  say?"  said  Parker,  with  mingled  sad- 
ness and  severity. 


*'Why  Dot?"  said  Fanny,  still  straggling  against  the  feeling 
just  noticed ;  '*  there  are  few  so  interesting  as  to  render  their  pre- 
sence always  desirable."  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  retained 
her  lively  manner;  and  her  heart  sunk  deeper  within  her  when 
she  saw  the  construction  which  might  be  put  on  the  words  last  ut- 
tered. 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  l^arker  coldly,  '*  when  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  that  interesting  class,  have  the  independence  to  absent 
themselves  when  their  presence  is  not  desired.  Good  night,  Miss 
Bichmond :  may  you  have  a  pleasant  visit  to  New  York«  and  may 
you  find  there  new  friends  more  worthy  of  your  regard." 

*'  Good  night,  Mr.  Parker,"  said  Fanny  in  a  firm  tone,  her  in- 
difi^nation  being  roused  by  his  injustice.  In  an  instant,  however, 
this  feeling  had  passed  away.  She  arose  and  went  to  the  door, 
hoping  that  in  the  quick  transitions  of  feeling  of  which  he  was  sus- 
ceptible, a  softer  one  would  come  over  him  which  would  lead  him 
to  return,  and  spend  his  accustomed  half  hour  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting their  expected  separation.  But  he  passed  on  without  a  re- 
verted look  until  his  form  was  no  longer  visible  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  Fanny  then  retired  to  her  chamber  and  wept  long  ana 
bitterly. 

Parker  had  become  acquainted  with  Miss  Richmond  during  the 
last  vacation  of  his  collegiate  course.  It  was  while  she  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  a  relative  at  a  distance  from  her  home. 
From  the  moment  of  his  introduction  to  her  his  attentions  were  as 
unremitting  as  his  intense  devotion  to  his  studies  would  allow* 
He  selected  her  native  village  as  the  scene  of  his  professional 
studies,  solely  on  her  account.  Ambition,  burned  in  his  bosom 
with  fierce  intensity,  and  yet  the  aspirations  of  his  heart  exerted 
over  him  a  still  stronger  influence.  Amid  all  his  dreams  of  the 
future,  there  was  none  so  deeply  cherished  as  that  of  the  profes- 
sion of  a  heart  on  which  he  could  bestow  all  the  fullness  of  his 
affection  with  perfect  assurance  of  an  equally  intense  affection  in 
return.  His  frame  was  tall,  muscular  and  commanding ;  his  man- 
ners generally  reserved,  and  in  the  estimation  of  some,  cold  and 
haughty.  The  language  of  compliment  and  flattery  he  could  not 
endure.  In  those  ordinary  attentions  to  the  fair,  which  are  so  as- 
siduously plied  by  men  destitute  alike  of  intellect  and  feeling,  he 
was  wanting ;  while  for  tooman  he  cherished  the  profoundest  vene- 
ration. 

His  imagination  acted  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
reason.  It  was  to  no  creation  of  his  fancy  that  he  gave  his  heart 
in  keeping,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  fair  form  and  modest  counte- 
nance of  Fanny  Bichmond.  It  was  his  intuitive  perception  of  her 
guileless  purity,  her  calm  yet  intense  applications,  her  ready  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  beautiful  in  human  feeling,  her  frank  and 
firm  integrity  which  led  captive  at  the  same  time  his  imagination 
and  his  heart. 
The  respect  and  preference  of  such  a  man,  though  expressed  by 
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few  of  those  lesser  attentions  ^ich  are  supposed  to  be  so  powerful 
in  winning  woman,  couid  not  fail  to  make  its  due  impreasion  upon 
a  mind  so  quick  to  pereeiire  the  loftj  and  pure  in  character-** so 
ready  to  respond  to  the  key-note  of  affection.  She  placed  a  just 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  Parker's  love.  Gould  he  have  looked 
into  the  still  depths  of  her  heart,  he  would  hf  ve  seen  his  image  so 
perfectly  mirrored  there  that  even  the  demands  of  his  exacting 
tenderness  would  have  been  fully  met.  Though  possessed  of  unu* 
sual  powers  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  character  and  feeling, 
yet  in  consequence  of  the  reserve  which  her  deep  respect  for  him 
occasioned,  and  of  feelings  too  deep  to  manifest  themselves  in  or> 
dinary  modes,  he  was  left  in  partial  ignorance  of  what  he  most 
desired  to  know. 

The  proposed  visit  to  the  city  which  had  caused  his  abrupt  d^ 
parture  was  solely  owing  to  her  regard  for  him.  But  for  the  rela* 
tlon  which  was  tacitly  understood  to  exist  between  them,  the  invi« 
tation  would  have  been  declined,  as  it  had  frequently  been  be- 
fore. True  there  were  the  earnest  wishes  of  her  parents  that  she 
would  go ;  for  though  she  was  to  them  as  the  sunlight  of  heavea 
or  the  voice  of  spring,  yet  they  desired  her  to  enjoy,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  lonely  fireside  to  themselves,  the  supposed  advantages 
of  a  residence  in  the  great  metropolis.  But  so  long  as  her  heart 
was  in  her  own  keeping,  these  advantages  were  to  her  of  littk 
moment.  Now  she  deemed  it  desirable  that  she  should  be  some^ 
what  acquainted  with  the  conventional  proprieties  of  life,  that  she 
might  not  be  wholly  unprepared  for  that  station  which  she  was  sure 
the  wife  of  such  a  man  as  Parker  must  be  called  to  occupy.  For 
his  sake,  therefore,  she  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  home 
and  of  his  society.  She  would  gladly  have  taken  counsel  with 
him,  but  circumstances  connected  with  her  father's  business  ren* 
dered  it  necessary  to  decide  without  delay.  The  decision  was 
made,  and  they  were  to  set  out  for  the  city  before  daylight  the 
ensuing  morning. 

Fanny  passed  a  sleepless  night.  All  feelings  of  indignation 
and  all  sense  of  injustice  and*  injury  passed  speedily  from  her 
mind.  With  true  feminine  heart-logic,  she  acquitted  him  of 
blame.  She  had  done  wrong  by  her  precipitate  decision  to  accept 
the  invitation.  She  had  done  wrong  by  her  spirited  reply  to  his 
cold  remarks,  and  by  her  ill-advised  assumption  of  gayety  of  heart. 
Fain  would  she  have  reversed  her  decision ;  but  measures  for  her 
departure  were  already  taken.  What  reason  could  she  assign  for 
a  change  of  purpose  ?  None  but  the  true  one,  consistently  with 
her  principles :  could  she  utter  that  to  any  human  ear  but  his  ? 

She  almost  wished  for  illness.  She  would  have  prayed  for  it, 
had  she  deemed  it  lawful.  "Jtfy  own  folly  has  mingled  the  cup/' 
thought  she,  *^and  I  must  drink  it." 

Before  the  dawn  Mr.  Richmond  and  his  daughter  were  on  their 
way,  and  in  due  time  arrived  safely  at  their  journey's  end.  Nei- 
ther the  cordial  welcome  of  her  beautiful  and  accomplished  cousin. 
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or  ike  sew  ftud  esokiiir  »^ecte  with  wbkk  Ae  was  nmoundad, 
•oold  remoTe  from  her  heart  the  load  which  a  few  cold  words  had 
thrown  upon  it.  Is  it  a  blessing  or  otherwise  to  have  sosceptibili* 
ties  ihns acute? 

When  Paiker  parted  from  Fanay,  he  retumed  to  his  roem  witii 
a  feeling  of  irritated  jaride,  which  he  persuaded  himself  was 
wounded  tenderness.  Had  he  not  made  ffreat  sacrifices  for  her 
eake  ?  The  learned  halls,  the  well  stored  libraries,  the  stimulate 
ing  presence  of  men  who  had  been  successful  in  the  pursuit  of 
fame*— had  he  not  turned  aside  from  all  these  advantages  that  he 
might  be  near  her,  albeit  it  were  but  for  a  few  brief  moments  daily? 
Did  she  not  know  that  he  had  made  these  sacrifices,  and  how  great 
they  were  ?  And  yet  she  was  about  to  leave  her  home  to  seek 
amusement  in  heartless  scenes,  or  to  listen  to  compliments  which 
ke  would'  scorn  to  utter.  He  sat  thus  idle  for  a  little  season,  while 
^tter  thoughts  coursed  rapidly  throogh  his  brain;  then  turning  to 
hi»  studies,  by  the  force  of  his  iron  will  his  whole  mind  was  con* 
eentnted  on  the  work  before  him,  and  continued  th'ere  till  long 
after  the  noon  of  night* 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  be  awoke  from  a  fever^ 
ish  and  unrefipeshing  sleep.  *^  Is  she  gone  ?"  was  the  first  thought 
of  which  he  was  conscious.  He  walked  towards  her  dwelling* 
The  closed  casement  of  her  chamber  assured  him  that  she  was 
-gene.  He  returned  home,  and  for  the  first  time  found  it  impose 
sible  to  fix  his  attention  on  his  studies.  He  passed  an  idle,  self^ 
accusing,  unhappy  day.  In  the  evening,  at  the  usual. hour,  he 
called  at  Mr.  Richmond's.  He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Richmond,  who  had  passed  an  exceedingly  lonely  day  in  conse- 
quence of  Fanny's  absence.  Parker's  impression  that  Fanny 
mtended  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  city  was  confirmed  by  Mrs.  R., 
who  knew  not  that  her  daughter  had  resolved  to  make  a  speedy 
return.  To  determine  this  fact  was  all  that  Parker  had  in  view. 
He  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  prepared  for  his  departure  on  the 
morrow.    The  rising  sun  found  him  on  his  way  to  the  city. 

He  had  no  fixed  plan  of  action ;  he  was  not  fully  resolved  to  go 
to  the  city  when  he  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction.  It  certainly 
was  not  his  purpose  to  seek  out  Fanny  there.  Hence  his  neglect 
to  inquire  respecting  her  cousin's  name  and  residence ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  touched  the  pavement  of  that  mighty.Babel,  ere  he  regret- 
ted his  neglect.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to  repair  his  error. 
In  vain  he  travelled  the  public  walks  to  meet  that  form  which  he 
was  so  sure  to  recognise.  He  had  half  resolved  to  write  to  her 
parents  for  the  desired  information,  when  one  day  hie  stepped  in  to 
view  an  attractive  painting  which  was  exhibited  by  a  young  and 
rising  artist  While  there  as  he  chanced  to  turn  his  eye  towards 
the  entrance,  he  saw  Fanny  enter.  The  agitation  that  the  sight 
of  her  occasioned,  led  him  to  turn  aside  a  moment  to  recover  his 
-self-possession,  as  he  should  approach  her.    When  he  turned  tp 
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do  80,  she  was  gone.  A  lady  ^o  enteored  with  her  remainedw 
Judffing  from  her  couatenance  that  she  was  her  relative,  he  had 
the  boldness  to  inquire  for  Fanny.  He  was  right  in  his  coniectore 
that  it  was  Fanny's  cousin  to  whom  he  spoke.  She  conversed 
with  him  freely,  for  his  claim  to  gentility  could  not  be  mistaken 
even  by  a  stranger.  He  learned  that  Fanny  had  been  seized  with 
a  sudden  faintness,  and  was  obliged  to  retire.  Her  cousin  was 
obliged  to  remain,  as  she  had  engaged  to  meet  a  friend  there  at 
a  certain  hour.  He  could  not  learn  that  Fanny  had  made  mention 
of  his  name.  He  was  told  that  she  was  to  sjpeni  the  winter  in-the 
city.  He  was  invited  to  call,  and  said  that  he  would  do  so  thai 
evening ;  but  was  informed  that  Fanny  had  engaged  to  go  thai 
evening  to  a  concert. 

'*  I.  do  not  go  out  at  night  myself,"  said  the  lady,  which  Parker 
regarded  as  an  apology  or  reason  for  not  inviting  him  to  join  the 
party.  He  took  a  courteous  leave,  and  in  reply  to  her  invitation  to 
call  on  the  morrow,  informed  her  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  leave 
the  city  on  tlie  morrow.  '*  She  has  not  spoken  of  me,"  murmured 
he  as  he  strode  towards  his  lodgings*  Did  that  fact  prove  that 
thoughts  of  him  had  not  filled  her  mind  both  in  her  waking  and 
her  sleeping 'hours  ?  Is  there  no  exception  to  the  rule  **  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh?" 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  by  him  in  hurried  ptepara* 
tion  to  leave  his  native  shores.  At  night  he  sat  down  and  vnK>te 
the  following  to  Fanny ; 

Miss  Bichmond : 

I  am  about  to  make  myself  an  exile  and  wanderer  on  your  ac- 
count. I  took  up  my  abode  in  your  village  for  your  sake,  forego- 
ing many  advantages  with  respect  to  my  profession.  You  have 
left  the  village,  forgetful  it  would  seem  of  tne  sacrifices  I  made  in 
order  to  be  near  you.  As  you  are  to  spend  the  winter  here,  I  shall 
return  to  L no  more.  I  sail  in  the  Packet  for  Havre  to-mor- 
row.    I  have  been  disappointed  in  but  it  matters  not  now. 

May  you  be  happy.  You  may  he  perhaps — you  could  not  be,  were 
you  the  being  I  once  supposed  you  to  be.  But  I  write  not  to  up- 
braid, bat  to  bid  you  farewell.  I  can  say  that  I  am  glad  that  you 
cannot  know  the  pain  with  which  I  utter  that  word  to  you. 

Your  friend,  A.  Parker. 

When  the  above  was  placed  in  Fanny's  hand,  the  good  ship 
was  on  her  way.  For  a  moment  her  reason  reeled  beneath  the 
blow,  but  soon  an  ominous  calmness  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
She  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  father  that  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred which  rendered  it  imperative  that  she  should  return  imme- 
diately. She  implored  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  come  for 
her  without  delay.  The  anxious  parent  obeyed  the  summons. 
The  pale  cheek,  the  sunken  eye  and  the  trembling  limb,  told  how 
that  she  needed  a  mother's  nursing ;  but  nought  was  told  him  of 
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tbe  eattse  of  that  Might  which  had  so  snddeidy  fallen  upon  her 
late  healthful  frame.  '*  My  daughter,"  said  he,  "  how  long  have 
you  heen  ill  ?"  % . 

••  I  wrote  from  the  very  first,"  was  her  equivocal  reply.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  that  she  had  deceived  her  father,  and 
keen  as  were  her  sufferings  from  another  cause,  this  thought  gave 
her  an  additional  pang.  "  It  will  soon  he  over,"  thought  she, 
**  and  I  will  not  add  to  their  sorrows  by  telling  them  of  the  cause 
of  the  disease  of  which  I  am  dying." 

When  she  reached  home,  she  wept  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Mow,  as  her  mother's  tears  flowed  fast  over  the  change  that  a  few 
days  had  wrought  in  her  darling  child.  Friends  gathered  around 
her,  the  choicest  medical  skill  was  put  in  requisition,  but  in  vain. 
She  continued  to  fade  and  wither  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  flower 
which  has  been  nipped  by  an  untimelv  frost.  She  uttered  no 
eomplaint.  She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed.  Ere  the  time 
of  her  release  came,  her  friends  were  consoled  by  the  assurance 
that  she  desired  to  depart  and  be  at  rest.  She  passed  away  at 
evening,  at  the  very  hour  which  she  was  accustomed  to  spend^  with 
him  who  was  now  far  away.  A  smile  was  upon  her  wan  lips  as 
her  broken  hearted  parents  received  her  last  breath,  and  felt  the 
last  throb  of  that  heart  that  had  beat  so  warmly. 

Many  were  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  many  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  for  the  absent  one.  They  knew  not  that  his  was  the 
hand  which  gave  the  blow. 

Among  her  papers  was  the  following  letter  to  Parker,  with  di^ 
rections  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  him  after  her  decease. 
My  beloved  Friend: 

I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  speak  without  reserve.  Had  it  been 
in  my  power  to  have  done  so  at  all  times,  we  should  have  been 
spared  much  of  what  we  have  sufiered.  I  say  we,  for  your  letter 
proves,  that  all  unworthy  as  I  was,  I  did  not  err  when  I  entertain- 
ed the  fond  belief  that  I  had  the  first  place  in  your  warm  and  gen- 
erous heart.  You  have  8ufl*ered  and  I  have  wept  for  you.  I  can- 
not die  without  telling  you,  vou  were  in  error.  If  there  ever  was 
a  heart  that  could  estimate  the  full  value  of  a  love  like  yours,  that 
heart  was  mine  —  however  unworthy  it  may  have  been  of  yours 

in  other  respects.     I  was  unwilling  to  be  absent  from  L for  a 

tingle  day  when  you  were  there.  I  intended  to  return  in  a  week 
or  two  at  the  most.  Your  ^te  caused  my  immediate  return, 
and  I  will  not  conceal  it,  I  brought  with  me  the  sentence  of  death. 
I  have  sufiered  silently.  What  has  passed  between  us  is  known 
to  God  alone. 

I  needed  this  disappointment,  this  sufiering.  Earth  had  else 
been  too  pleasant  for  me.  I  had  else  been  an  idolater.  In  the 
solemn  circumstances  in  which  I  write,  I  feel  it  proper  to  speak 
without  reserve.  May  your  suflerings  be  sanctified  to  you.  Ma/ 
we  meet  where  misapprehension  cannot  find  a  plac^  where  life 
is  love  — a  love  unalloyed  by  the  imperfections  of  earth.    I  leave 
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3ro<i  my  Bible.  I  have  written  your  name  in  it  near  my  own. 
Study  it  that  you  may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  Yours,  in  my 
heart's  best  affections,  f.  r. 

The  letter  was  forwarded  to  Parker,  who  was  residing  at  an 
tiniversity  on  the  continent,  rivalling  even  the  iron  diligence  of  a 
German  student.  On  its  receipt  he  hastened  to  his  native  land. 
He  hastened  to  the  grave  of  Fanny,  where  night  after  night  he 
spent  hours  of  unavailing  sorrow.  He  begged  her  parents  to  re- 
gard him  as  their  son.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  their  house.  Hte 
occupied  the  chamber  that  had  been  hers.  He  sat  in  her  seat  and 
kneeled  in  her  place  at  the  family  altar.  He  studied  her  Bible 
flaily  and  pondered  on  its  passages,  especially  those  that  had  been 
marked  by  her  hand.  A  change  gradually  came  over  his  grief- 
stricken  spirit.  With  a  chastened  diligence  he  renewed  his  atten- 
tion to  his  studies  and  entered  nt  length  on  the  labors  of  his  pro- 
fession from  a  sense  of  duty.  Truth  and  righteousness  found  in 
him  an  able  advocate.  Honors  and  offices,  at  which  his  heart 
would  once  have  leaped  with  joy,  were  now  accepted  only  at  the 
call  of  duty.  The  glory  of  the  world  had  lost  its  charm,  and  ere 
thirtv  winters  had  passed  over  him,  time  had  written  many  a 
wrin^cle  inhis  once  haughty  brow,  and  sprinkled  with  frost  his 
once  raven  hair,  and  ere  he  had  journeyed  half  a  score  of  years 
further  onwards,  he  was  as  a  wayworn  pilgrim,  sighing  for  his 

Elace  of  rest.  The  hour  of  his  release  was  not  long  in  conaing. 
[e  had  performed  as  an  hireling  his  day,  and  rejoiced  to  receive 
his  discharge.  Though  the  visions  of  glory  that  flitted  before  his 
youthful  vision  had  faded,  and  the  dreams  of  his  heart  were  never 
realized ;  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  adored 
that  mercy  which  had  made  the  wreck  of  all  his  hopes  by  his  own 
perversity,  the'  occasibn  of  his  preparation  to  meet  his  beloved  in 
"  the  bet'ter  land." 
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THE  DESTINIES  OP  POETRY. 

[From  the  French  of  Lamartine.] 


So  long  as  man  himself  endures,  can  man's  noblest  faculty  pei^ 
ish  ?  What,  after  all,  is  poetry  ?  Like  all  else  in  us  that  is  di- 
vine, it  cannot  be  defined  by  one  word  nor  by. a  thousand.  It  is 
the  incarnation  of  the  deepest  things  of  the  heart  and  the  most 
godlike  things  of  the  intellect :  of  the  most  magnifioent  originals 
of  externa]  nature  and  its  most  melodious  sounds*  It  is  at  once 
sentiment  and  sensation^  spirit  and  matter ;  and  therefore  it  is  thai 
jcomplete  language^  that  peculiar  language  which  satisfiea  tha  es^ 
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tire  man ;  for  the  intellecti  ideas ;  for  tbe  soul^  sf  atimenl ;  iniagjes 
for  the  imagination  and  melody  for.  the  ear.  Therefore  it  is  that 
this  language  \Bi)en  fitly  spoken,  transfixes  man  like  the  thander- 
bolt,  overcomes  him  with  internal  conviction  and  unreasoned  proofs 
or  intoxicates  like  a  love-potion  and  lulls  him  motionless  apd 
charmed,  like  a  cradled  infant,  to  the  loving  accents  of  a  motherfs 
voice.  This  also  is  the  reason  why  man  can  neithec  produce  ner 
bear  much  poetry :  for,  laying  hold  of  the  entire  man,  by  the  soi,il 
woA  the  sense,  and  exaltiog  at  once  his  two- fold  powers,  the  intel- 
lect by  thou^t,  the  sense  by  feeling,  it  exhausts  him,  it  aoc^n 
overwhelms  him,  like  every  excess  of  pleasure,  with  voluptuous 
weariness,  and  makes  him  pour  forth  in  a  few  lines,  and  in  a  few 
moments,  all  the  life  and  sentient  power  that  exist  in  his  two-fold 
being.  Prose  addresses  itself  onlv  to  the  intellect;  poetry  at 
once  to  the  intellect  and  the  sensibilities.  This  language,  myste* 
zioQs,  iqstinctive  as  it  is,  or  rather  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
instinctive  and  mysterious,  will  never  di^.  It  is  not,  as  they  have 
not  ceased  to  declare,  despite  the  denials  of  successive  ages,  it  is 
not  merely  the  language  of  a  people's  infancy,  the  stammerings  of 
human  intelligence;  it  is. the  language  of  all  the  aees  of  masking, 
jRotoe  and  simple,  when  at  the  cradle  of  the  nations,  loquacious 
and  marvellous  as  a  nurse  beside  the  child's  pillow;  sentiipental 
and  pastoral  among  young  and  pastoral  nations ;  warlike  and  epic 
among  warlike  and  conquering  tribes ;  mystical,  lyric,  prophetic 
(ir  aphoristic  in  the  theocracies  of  Egypt  or  Judea ;  grave,  phih)- 
sophical  and  corrupting  in  the  advanced  civilization  of  Rom^, 
Florence  or  of  Louis  XTV. ;  frenzied  and  clamorous  in  periods  pf 
convulsion  and  ruin  as  in  '93;  fresh,  melancholy,  doubting,  timid 
and  bold,  all  together,  as  at  present :  afterwards,  in  the  old  age  of 
nations,  sad,  gloomy,  grieving  and  discouraged  as  the  people  itseli; 
now  breathing  in  its  verses  doleful  presentiments,  fantastic  reve* 
ries  of  the  world's  last  catastrophe,  and  again  the  firm  and  divine 
hopes  of  a  resurrection  for  humanity  under  another  form.  Sudi 
is  Poetry.  It  is  man  himself;  it  is  the  echo  from  within,  of  all  his 
impressions;  it  is  the  voice  of  thinking  and  seeing  humanity 
caught  up  and  attuned  by  certain  men,  more  truly  men  than  the 
people — mens  diviniory^wnd  which  floaty  above  this  tumultuoits 
and  commingled  noise  of  generations  and  survives  them ;  witness- 
ing to  posterity  Ibeir  sorrows  or  their  joys,  their  deeds  or  their 
imaginings.  This  voice  shall  ^ever  be  extinct  here  below ;  for 
it  is  not  man  that  invented  it.  God  himself  gave  it  to  man ;  and 
it  is  the  first  cry  of  homanity  that  uprose  to  Him!  It  will  be  the 
last  cry,  too,  that  the  Creator  shall  hear  from  his  creature  when 
He  shall  destroy  it.     Sprung  from  Him,  to  Him  it  most  return. 

One  day,  I  had  planted  mj  tent  in  a  stony  field  where  grew  a 
few  knotty  and  stunted  olives,  under  the  walls  of  JeniBalem,  a 
few  hundred  feet  from  the  tower  of  David  and  just  above  the 
fountain  of  Siloah,  which  still  flows  along  the  worn  pavement  of 
its  gfotto,  near  the  lomb  of  the  poet-kiqg  who  has  so  often  sum^ 
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hi  praise*  The  hig^b,  Mack  terraces  which  once  supported  the 
temple  of  Solomon  arose  on  my  left,  crowned  by  the  three  blue 
'  cupolas  and  the  light  and  airy  columns  of  the  m'osqne  of  Omar, 
which  now  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  Jehovah's  bouse.  The  city  of 
Jerusalem,  which  the  plague  was  then  ravaging,  was  flooded  with 
the  rays  of  a  blinding  sun,  thrown  back  from  its  thousand  domed, 
.its  white  marbles,  its  towers  of  gilded  stone  and  its  walls,  polished 
by  time  and  by  the  salt  winds  of  the  Dead  sea.  Not  a  sound 
arose  from  its  interior — silent  and  mournful  as  the  couch  of  a  dying 
man ;  its  large  gates  opened,  and  you  saw  now  and  then'  the 
white  turban  and  red  cloak  of  the  Arabian  sddier,  the  useless 
sentinel  of  those  abandoned  walls:  nothing  entered,  nothing  came 
out.  Oofly  the  morning  wind  lifted  the  hearing  dust  of  the  higli* 
way,  and  produced  for  a  moment  the  illusion  of  a  caravan ;  but 
when  the  breath  of  wind  had  passed,  when  it  had  gone  to  expire 
upon  the  battlements  of  the  Pisan  tower,  or  on  the  three  palm- 
trees  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  dust  fell  again — the  de* 
•ert  was  once  more  visible :  but  the  step  of  no  camel  nor  mule 
sounded  upon  the  pavement  of  the  way.  Only  every  quarter^houf , 
the  two  embossed  doors  of  each  gate  of  Jerusalem  unfolded  and 
we  saw  pass  out  those  who  had  died  of  the  plague,  whom 
two  naked  slaves  bore  upon  biers  toward  the  tombs  scattered 
around  us.  Sometimes  a  long  procession  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Arme* 
nians  and  Jews  accompanied  the  dead  and  drew  off,  singing, 
among  the  low  olive  trees;  then  returned,  silently  and  slow, 
into  the  city.  But  the  dead  were  oftener  unattended.  And  when 
the  two  slaves  had  dug  the  sand,  or  the  earth  of  the  hill-side,  to  a 
few  palms'  depth  and  placed  the  dead  in  his  last  couch,  they  sat 
down  upon  the  mound  which  they  had  just  raised,  divided  among 
themselves  the  garments  of  the  deceased,  and,  lighting  their  long 
pipes,  they  smoked  in  silence  and  watched  the  smoke  of  the  chi- 
bouks, rising  in  light  blue  columns,  and  ranishing  away  gracefulF^ 
in  the  clear,  transparent  air  of  those  autumn  days.  At  my  feet, 
stretched  away  the  valley  of  Jehosapbat  like  a  vast  sepulchre : 
the  parched  Kedron,  strewn  with  large  pebbles,  seemed  to  cut  it  as 
with  a  white  furrow,  and  the  two  bill-sides  that  enclosed  it  were  all 
white  with  tombs  and  with  the  sculptured  turbans — the  common 
monument  of  the  Osmanlis.  A  little  on  the  right,  the  hill  of  Oli- 
vet was  dimly  seen,  and  between  the  scattered  chains  of  volcanic 
cones  among  the  mountains  of  Jericho  and  of  Saint  Sabba,  the 
horizon  lengthened  itself  like  an  avenue  of  light  between  the  tope 
of  waving  cypresses :  the  eye  sought  the  spot  involuntarily,  at- 
tracted by  the  blue,  livid  lustre  of  the  Dead  sea,  which  glistened 
at  the  foot  of  those  mountains ;  while  behind,  the  blue  hills  of 
Arabia  Petraaa  bounded  the  whole  scene.  .But  to  bmindh  not  the  . 
word,  for  the  hills  seemed  transparent  as  crystal ;  and  you  saw,  or 
thought  you  saw  beyond,  a  vague  and  undefined  horizon  stretching 
still  farther  away  and  floating  on  the  ambient  exhalations  of  an 
atmosphere  tinged  with  purple  and  glimmering  red: 
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It  was  noon:  the  hour  when  the  Muezzin  spies  the  sun  from 
the  highest  fallery  of  the- minaret  and,  each  hour,  sings  forth  the 
hour  and  its  prayer-^a  liTiDg',  animated  voice,  that  understands 
what  it  utters  and  what  it  sbgs ;  far  more  eloquent,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  the  stupid,  unconscious  voice  of  our  cathedral  hells. 
My  Arahs  had  given  the  goat  skin  of  harley  to  the  horses  tied 
here  and  there  around  my  tent.  With  their  feet  hound  to  the 
rings  of  iron,  the  noUe  and  gentle  beasts  stood  motionless;  their 
heads  bent  down  and  covered  by  their  long,  scattered  manes,  and 
their  gray  coats  shining  and  smoking  beneath  the  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun.  My  men  gathered  under  the  shade  of  the  lai^st  olive ; 
they  had  spread  their  Damascus  mats  upon  the  ground,  and  now 
amoked  in  company,  telling  tales  of  the  desert  or  singing'  the 
verses  of  Antar— Antar,  that  ideal  of  the,  wandering  Arab,  at  once 
shepherd,  warrior  and  poet,  who  had  described  the  desert  to  per* 
feetion  in  his  national- songs;  sublime  as  Homer,  plaintive  as  Jobi 
sentimental  as  Theocritus,  philosophical  as  Solomon.  His  verses 
which  soothe  or  fire  the  imagination  of  the  Arab  as  much  as  the 
smoke  of  the  narguil6,  arose  in  guttural  sounds  from  the  animated 
group  of  my  Sai's ;  and  when  the  poet  touched  more  skilfully  or  ' 
profoundly  the  delicate  chord  of  those  wild  but  susceptible  men, 

Jou  heard  a  slight  murmur  from  their  lips;  they  joined  their 
imds,  raised  them  above  their  ears,  and  bowing  the  head,  cried, 
one  after  another,  Allah !  Allah !  Allah !  A  few  paces  from  me» 
a  young  Turkish  woman,  seated  on  one  of  those  little  monuments 
of  white  stone  with  which  the  hill-mdes  around  Jerusalem  are  sO 
thickly  strewn,  was  bewailing  her  dead  husband.  She  seemed 
bardly  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I  never  saw  so  ravish* 
iag  an  image  of  grief.  Her  profile,  which  the  veil,  tinown  be* 
hind,  permitted  me  to  se^,  had  aH  the  purity  of  outline  in  the  most 
faultless  heads  of  the  Parthenon ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  soft* 
sees,  the  suavity  and  the  graceful  languor  of  the  Asiatic  women,—  ^ 
a  beauty  infinitely  more  feminine,  more  voluptuous,  more  fasci- ' 
nating  than  that  severe  and  somewhat  masculine  beauty  of  the 
Grecian  statues.  Her  hair,  of  a  sort  of  golden  blond, —  a  color 
much  esteemed  in  this  land  of  the  sun,  of  whose  rays  it  is  a  kind 
of  permanent  reflection — ^her  hair,  unbound,  fell  all  around  her 
and  literally  swept  the  ground.  Her  bosom  was  entirely  uncover* 
ed,  as  is  the  custolh  with  the  women  in  this  part  of  Arabia ;  and 
when  she  bent  over  to  embrace  the  sculptured  turban  or  to  place 
her  ear  against  the  tomb,  her  naked  breast  touched  the  earth  and 
left  its  impress' in  the  sand,  like  that  mould  from  the  beautiful 
bosom  of  the  buried  Atala,  which  the  dust  of  the  sepulchre  still 
retained.  She  had  strewn  the  tomb  and  the  earth  around  with 
all  kinds'  of  flowers ;  a  beautiful  Damascus  carpet  lay  under  her 
knees.  Upon  the  carpet  were  some  vases  of  flowers  and  a  light 
basket  filled  with  fig9  and  grains  of  barley ;  for  this  woman  was 
about  to  pass  the  entire  day  in  her  lamentation.  A  hole  dog  in 
the  ground,  and  whiehraa  she  tboughti  corresponded  with  the  ear 


of  the  dead,  served  to  bear  her  Tdice  to  thet  other  world  where 
he  slept  whom  she  had  come  to  visit.  From  time  to  time  she 
beat  over  towards  this  narrow  epeniog ;  she  saxkg  verses*  ioter- 
^pted  by  her  sobs ;  then  she  applied  ti^  ear  once  more  as  if  she 
iiraited  an  answer ;  then  she  began  to  sing  again  and  weep.  I 
tried  to  understand  the  words  which  she  thus  uttered,  and  which 
were  audible  even  where  I  sat,  but  my  Arab  drogman  could  not 
gather  nor  translate  them.  How  I  regret  that  loss !  What  depthi 
of  love  and  grief;  what  sighs,  laden  with  the  very  life  of  two  souLi 
torn  from  each  other's  fond  embrace,  must  those  confused,  half 
smothered  words  have  contained.  0  !  if  aught  could  wake  the 
dead,  it  were  such  accents  murmured  by  such  lips ! 

At  two  steps  from  this  woman«  under  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
which  was  held  by  two  reeds  fastened  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
form  a  protection  from  the  heat,  her  two  little  children  were  play-; 
ing  with  three  black  Abyssinian  slaves,  sitting,  like  their  mistress, 
upon  the  carpet  which  covered  the  sand.  These  three  women,  all 
young  and  beautiful,  with  forms  erect,  and  with  the  marked  m* 
file  of  the  Abyssinian  negro,  were  grouped  in  various  attitudesi 
like  three  statues  cut  from  a  single  block*  One  of  them  had  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  and  held  upon  the  other  knee  one  of  the 
children,  who  was  stretching  out  his  arms  toward  his  weeping 
mother;  the  other  had  her  two  legs  bent  under  her,  and  both 
hands  clasped  upon  her  blue  apron,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Magda« 
lene  of  Canova.  The  third  was  erect,  and  swinging  her  body  to 
and  fro,  lulled  to  sleep  the  infant  upon  her  breast.  When  the 
sobbing  of  the  young  widow  reached  the  infants'*  ears  thev  began 
to  cry ;  and  the  three  blacks,  after  responding  by  a  sigh  to  the 
sigh  of  their  mistress,  began  to  chant  some  soothing  airs  and  sim* 
pie  words  of  their  country  to  calm  the  two  infants. 

It  was  Sunday.  Two  hundred  feet  from  me,  behind  the  thick 
and  high  walls  of  Jerusalem,  I  heard  the  faint  and  distant  echoes 
of  the  evening  hymn,  proceeding  at  intervals  from  the  dark  cupola 
of  the  Grecian  convent.  It  was  the  hymns  and  psalms  of  David 
that  arose ;  brought  back  here,  after  three  thousand  years,  by 
strange  voices  and  in  estrange  tongue,  to 'the  very  scenes  thai 
had  inspired  them ;  and  I  saw,  on  the  terraces  of  the  conventi 
the  forms  of  some  old  monks  of  Palestine,  going  and^  comhur, 
with  breviary  in  hand,  and  murmuring  thqee  prayers  already 
uttered  by  so  many  ages  in  varied  measures  and  various  tongues* 

And  I,  too,  was  there,  to  sing  of  all  those  things,  to  study  history 
at  its  cradle,  to  ascend  to  its  very  source  the  unknown  stream  of  a 
civilization,  a  religion ;  to  become  inspired  with  the  genius  of  the 
spot,  and  the  hidden  sense  of  the  histories  and  the  monum^its 
upon  those  banks  which  were  the  starting  point  of  the  modem 
world,  and  to  nourish  with  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  truer  philoso* 
phy  the  gravd  and  thoughtful  philosophy  of  the  advanced  age  in 
which  we  live. 

This  scene,  thiown  by  aceident  under  my -eyes  and  reeorded  a4 
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one  of  my  thousand  reminiscences  of  tmrel,  preisented  to  me  al» 
most  tbe  entire  deethiy  and  changes  of  all  poetry.  The  three 
black  slaves,  InHing  the  inianCs  with  the  simple,  thoughtless  aongs 
of  their  country,  represented  the  pastoral  and  instinctive  poetry  of 
a  nation's  infancy.  The  young.  Turkish  widow,  bewailing  her 
husband  and  breathing  her  sighs  into  the  ear  of  tbe  tomb,  repreN 
aented  elegiac  and  impassion^  poetry — the*  poetry  of  the  heart. 
The  Arab  soldiers  inciting  the  warlike,  amorous,  wild  verses  of 
Antar,  the  epic  and  warldke  poetry  of  the  nomadic  and  conquering 
tribes.  The  Greek  monks,  singing  psalms  upon  their  deserted 
terraces,  the  sacred  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  periods  of  religious  en^ 
thusiasm  an^  renovation ;  and  I,  myself,  meditatittg  benealh  my  . 
tent  and  collecting  historic  truths  or  reflections  throughout  the 
earth,  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  reflection,  offspring  a(  an  age 
in  which  humanity  studies  itself  and  analyzes  itself  in  the  v«ry 
songs  with  which  it  amuses  its  leisure. 

Such  is  Poetry  in  the  past.     But  what  will  it  be  in  the 
future  ? , 
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Ingenaas  didicisse  fi^eliter  artes 


Emonit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  ferofl.— Orm. 

"  These  poUsh'd  arts  have  humanized  mankind, 
"  SoAen'd  the  rade^  and  calm'd  the  boistVoas  mind.*' 

•  The  cultivation  of  letters  has  produced  great  changes  in  societyv 
These  changes  have  not  been  the  result  of  productions  of  amuse*- 
ment  only,  but  principally  of  those  of  science  and  morals.  Barba- 
mas  nations  have  always  enjoyed  their  traditionary  tales,  in  which 
their  heroes  are  represented  as  possessing  such  characteristics  as 
elevated  them  above  the  masses  of  community.  These  stories  are 
•quivalent  to  the  books  of  romance  which  now  circulate  so  freely 
amongst  us;  and  in  most  instances  altogether  superior,  being 
iounded  upon  actual  occurrences,  and  only  distinguishable  from  real 
history  by  their  gaudy  embellishments ;  yet  the  absence  of  scien- 
tific disquisitions,  and  the  want  of  refinement  both  in  sentiment 
and  language,  has  left  such  nations  enveli^ped  in  the  obscurity  of 
their  ongin. 

In  countries  where  science  has  been  introduced,  every  genera* 
tion  has  refined,  upon  the  advavoea  of  the  preceding!  and  introduced 
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i  atate  of  order  in  ciTil,  social  and  militaiy  life,  snch  as  the  world 
low  eojoys.  It  is  troe  we  cannot  in  every  sense  approve  military 
ii^^niaations  as  tending  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 
All  we  assume  to  affirm  is,  that  such  organizations,  when  placed 
4iader  the  restraints  of  refined  nations,  are  far  superior  to  barbaric 
visages. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  sources  of  im* 
provement  in  society.  Wherever  refinement  in  literature  has  ex- 
isted, such  has  been  its  results ;  not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  other 
mn  and  country.  May  v^e  not  justly  anticipate  a  far  greater 
advance  in  human  happiness  in  the  continued  cultivation  and  de« 
Telopnent  of  the  principles  of  science  ?  If  such  be  our  expecta- 
tions we  should  to  the  very  uttermost  encourage  literary  merit ; 
while  we  frown  upon  those  bold  and  /daring  pretences  whith  seek 
aelf-aggrandizement  under  its  imposing  name,  and  have  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  its  nature. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  wondering  age,  that  a 
eommunity  distinguished  for  reading  as  the  American  people,  and 
with  so  many  professions  of  regard  for  solid  worth,  should  name  as 
literature  almost  every  book  or  picture  that  is  printed.  By  some 
this  may  be  thought  in  gdod  taste ;  with  others  it  ma}'  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  charity,  or  may  be  the  result  oi  thought- 
lessness; while  the  more  scientific  may  distinguish  between  a 
nominal  and  essential  literature,  and  call  all  those  productions 
nominally  such  which  claim  neither  patronage  nor  approbation  on 
the  ground  of  essential  merit.  If  so,  a  great  proportion  having  as 
many  faults  as  Petruchio's  horse,  yet  claim  the  distinction  of  litera- 
ture :  or  they  may  have  as  many  infirmities  and  gross  delinquen- 
cies as  distinguish  man,  and  still  retain  his  name. 

'' A  man's  a  man  for  a' that" 

This  is  a  manifest  abuse  of  the  subject.  Literature  is  repre- 
sented as  consisting  in  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  their  appro- 
priate application  to  works  of  science  and  imagination.  Such 
comparisons  may  excite  our  ridicule,  but  do  not  justify  the  pre- 
tences of  quackery. 

We  must  distinguish  between  nominal  and  essential  literatoce. 
.Essential  literature  in  any  one  country,  at  the  same  period,  has 
only  one  definition.  What  might  be  esteemed  literary  in  a  country 
partially  civilized,  could  not  be  appreciated  where  letters  were  col* 
tivated,  and  where  comparisons  were  made  with  a  higher  standard 
of  taste. 

Just  literature  consists  in  well  defined  sentiment  expressed  with 
chaste  and  appropriate  language.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
general  definition  embracing  every  science,  and  extending  to  the 
^forks  of  imagination.  The  introduction  of  harmonious  imagery 
into  works  either  of  prose  or  poetry,  has  received  the  commenda^ 
tion  of  every  age,  and  wherever  decorations  are  befitting  the  sub- 
ject, they  never  fail  to  excite  our  applause.    When,  however,  tbm 
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ftnthors  of  works  of  imaginaUon  inTost  thoir  beioes  whoavcniv 
design  is  the  accomplishment  of  some  personal  gratificatiODy  wilh 
the  robes  of  learning  or  the  costume  of  senators  and  statesmen,  or 
marshals  and  emperors,  we  become  disgusted  with  the  unseemly 
array.  An  individual  is  represented  as  possessing  talents  and  ai> 
quirements,  and  taste  and  learning,  which  qualify  him  for  the  meal 
responsible  departments  of  life,  and  he  expends  all  this  almost 
unparalleled  excellence  upon  some  petty  intrigue  more  beeomiog 
the  character  of  a  beau,  a  scoundrel  or  a  buffoon. 

To  entitle  a  book  a  literary  production  which  abounds  wkh  such 
uncongenial  characters  and  actions,  is  as  unseemly  as  to  accord 
the  reward  of  merit  to  a  professedly  scientific  i»oduction  aboundiag 
in  error,  either  in  reference  to  principles,  facts  or  reasoning* 

By  well  defiued  sentiment  we  mean  that  which  is  free  from  ob* 
scurity,  and  in  beautiful  harmony  in  all  its  relations.  Such  was 
the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Ten  thousand  productions 
claiming  literary  merit  were  urged  upon  this  fastidious  public,  but 
their  ephemeral  or  imagined  excellencies  destined  them  to  an  in* 
fant  age,  instead  of  immortality. 

The  works  of  essential  merit  then  produced  have  surviTed  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  are  morally  indestructible  so  long  as  there  are 
men  of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  appreciate  their  claims. 

It  matters  not  to  what  department  of  literature  these  obsewa* 
tions  are  applied ;  essential  literature  is  so  near  of  kin  to  virtue 
and  truth,  that  its  immortality  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  or  appro* 
hension.  The  modesty  of  authors  may  in  some  instances  under* 
value  their  own  merit,  in  others  it  may  be  over«rated ;  time,  that 
great  corrector  of  human  opinions,  will  assign  to  all  their  place. 

American  literature,  like  its  citizens,  is  either  native  or  adopted 
Like  the  genuine  literature  of  eveiy  other  country,  it  is  the  product 
of  many  ages  of  successive  improvement.  Place  does  not  change 
the  qualifications  for  authorship.  To  Speak  of  American  literature 
as  identical  with  a  new  country,  would  have  been  appropriate  if 
we  had  not  the  advantages  of  the  old.  Whether  productions 
originate  in  our  own  country,  or  are  translated  or  reprinted  from 
abroad ;  when  they  receive  the  sanction  of  our  presses,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  ciicicv,  and  become  licensed  as  literature,  they 
Imve  an  introduction  altogether  too  favorable,  if  they  do  not  justify 
such  distinguished  notice.  It  is  far  better  to  approve  works  ac- 
cording to  their  merit,  than  to  give  them  indiscriminately  the  stamp 
of  genuine  coin,  and  pass  them  into  wide  circulation.  He  who 
does  this  contributes  to  vitiate  a  just  taste,  and  places  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  most  erudite  disquisitions  and  refined  classical  litera- 
ture, the  works  of  such  inferior  authors  as  scarce  survive  their 
publication. 

We  cannot  readily  mislead  the  taste  of  scholars,  but  multitndis 
aiming  at  literary  attainment  may  adopt  models  or  embrace  prin- 
ciples which  come  far  short  of  those  standard  works  which  have 
alieady  stood  the  test  of  oeotnries,  and  whose  strong  and  wett 
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iool«d  ciuni«4o  uiffMtat  adniratioD  time  will  in  Taiii  endeavor 
to  0fefthtow* 

Many  of  onr  public  fmpeta  havse  a  dep^rtmeot  for  literary  noti* 
cea,  under  which  is  arranged  the  titles,  and  in  some  instance! 
sketches  of  the  merits  of  the  multifarious  publications  of  the  day. 
The  bulk  of  our  publications  should  be  noticed  as  puUicationSp 
without  the  prefix  iit^rary  in  any  application,  as  many  of  them 
make  no  pretenskms  to  literature,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  so  inau» 
dible  as  not  to  be  heard. 

The  taste  of  this  day  as  it  respects  the  multitude  does  not  wish 
fap  pore  literature,  in  general  it  desires  narrative,  travel,  biog* 
nspli^t.or  something  new.  It  approves  pictorial  reading.  It  fa»» 
tens  its  superficial  attention  upon  alm«ost  any  reading  which  does 
not  seriously  feed  the  mind,  and  call  its  powers  into  active  and 
laborious  exercise.  While  thousands  of  books  are  printed  promo- 
tive of  this  vitiated  and  morbid  taste,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  all  without  distinction  be  named  literary  productions. 
•  ^  There  are  instances  in  which  useful  books  are  written  where  the 
author  neither  aims  at,  nor  expects  to  receive  the  reputation  of  a 
proficient  in  literature,  yet  these  instances  are  perhaps  fewer  than 
we  imagine.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Saint's  Rest,  books 
of  no  pretension,  come  far  more  within  the  definition  of  literature 
than  the  writings  of  Bulwer,  the  beauty  of  whose  st3*le,  and  the 
decorations  of  whose  characters,  are  so  distinctly  out  of  keeping 
with  his  subjects  and  the  action  of  his  heroes. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  as  a  general  thing  public  taste  has  be- 
come so  depressed  from  the  standards  of  Addison  and  Johnsoui 
and  all  the  writers  of  this  distinguished  school.  It  would  serve  to 
stimulate  the  industry  and  excite  the  special  attention  of  such  as 
admire  genuine  literature,  if  we  could  bring  the  whole  public  to 
adopt  a  pure  standard  of  taste.  It  is  true  that  such  is  adopted  by 
all  our  literary  institutions,  bnd  inculcated  as  indispensable  to  a 
liberal  education,  yet  many  violate  their  instructions ;  while  others 
seem  never  to  have  appreciated  or  understood  their  importance. 

How  much  we  should  deplore  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
reading  matter  of  this  day  designs  more  to  amuse  than  to  instruct ; 
and  in  how  many  instances  do  such  designs  appeal  to  passions 
which  had  better  be  left  in  repose.  Of  this  nature  are  those  thou- 
sand foreign  productions,  and  home  bom  curiosities,  called  novels, 
so  extensively  sold  in  every  comer  of  the  United  States.  To  give 
them  wider  circulation,  newspapers  reprint  them  freely  and  entire. 
The  popularity  of  a  newspaper  in  this  day  depends  upon  the  stories 
or  novels  it  contains,  and  this  taste  is  constantly  increasing.  Not 
an  editor  hazards  his  popularity  by  reprinting  the  Spectator  or 
Rambler;  they  contain  too  much  moral  for  tnis  age;  and  untH 
sAne  great  revolution  changes  public  opinion,  and  corrects  public 
taste,  this  evil  will  remain  uncorrected. 

As  a  general  thing  men  dislike  advice  or  rebuke  in  any  form, 
and  are  equally  adverse  to  the  task  of  thinking  for  themselves ; 
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ftnd  to  this  present  state  of  poblie  taate  far  readiag  we  may  aaciibe 

the  immense  bulk  of  light  reading  which  issues  from  (he  press,  as 
all  manufactures  are  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  market.  To 
it  also  we  may  ascribe  that  laxity  of  morals  which  Uots  with  foul 
disgrace  the  history  of  our  republic. 

Let  us  no  longer  compound  pure  literature,  which  is  a  just  and 
beautiful  painting,  with  those  senseless  and  mutilated  daubs  with 
which  the  book  shops  abound.  Let  nothing  be  termed  literary 
which  does  not  come  within  the  definition,  and  thus  we  dmll  ac* 
cord  a  greater  distinction  to  works  of  real  merit,  haTe  a  more  beau* 
tifttl  and  tangible  standard  of  taste,  and  repel  with  just  neglect  the 
approaches  of  all  the  immoral  and  ignorant  unfortunates  who  are 
crowding  to.  gain  our  applause. 


4  •»»  ► 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

Many  years  had  passed  away  since  I  had  seen  my  native  place, 

M ,  a  country  town  in  New  England.    Business  had  kept  ma 

at  a  distance ;  and  though  I  had  always  been  resolved  to  visit  the 
place  once  more,  yet  I  had  again  and  again  broken  my  resolution, 
naif  longing  and  half  dreading  to  test  my  recollections  by  the 
reality.     At  last,  as  I  was  whizzing  past  on  the  railroad,  about 

twenty  miles  from  M ,  I  resolved  (and  this  'time  I  kept  my 

resolution,)  to  see  how  the  old  place  looked. 

It  was  noon  when  I  drove  up  to  the  M tavern,  and  the  old 

meeting-house  beU  was  ringing  for  twelve  o'clock.  A  joyful  sound 
was  that  in  schoolboy  days  to  my  ears.  Even  when  they  still 
tingled  for  blundering  recitations,  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell  cured 
the  pain  like  a  charm.  It  was  the  signal  for  '*  school 's  dismissed." 
Who  cared  then,  though  the  hair  pulled  from  the  eyelash  had 
failed  of  its  magic,  and  the  ferule  had  descended  and  risen,  and 
descended  again,  unbroken  ?  Who  cared  then,  though  the  red* 
dened  palm  still  smarted,  or  though  for  defaults  of  the  head  tha 
other  extremity  was  still  suffering  ?  For  two  hours  we  were 
free,  and  a  shout  proclaimed  our  freedom.    Just  such  a  shout 

freeted  me,  and  made  my  heart  leap,  as  J  stepped  out  of  the  stage« 
could  have  shouted  too,  only  the  lookers  on  would  have  thoughl 
me  mad. 

They  had  not  a  much  better  opinion  of  me,  when  they  saw  me, 
without  entering  the  tavern,  walk  directly  over  to  the  meeting* 
house.  The  same  half  of  the  same  double  door  stood  open,  aMi 
the  saihe  large  key  was  in  the  keyhole,  as  in  former  times.  The 
last  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  a  swinging  sound,  was  dyinf  into  si- 
lence in  the  air  above  me.    The  sexton  had  just  finishea  ringing;^ 
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und  was  hitcliing  up  the  end  of  the  hell  rope  on  a  nail  in  the 

Krch,  I  told  him  I  would  lock  up;  and  he  trusted  my  honest 
>ks  and  left  me  alone,  I  closed  the  oujer  door,  and  then,  as  I 
stood  in  the  dim  light  of  that  quiet  porch,  hearing  nothing  but  the 
faint,  lingering  hum  of  the  bell  in  the  steeple  above  me,  thoughts 
crowded  upon  me  till  I  could  have  wept,  ilere,  when  a  boy,. I  had 
come,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  felt  myself  well  rewarded  for  the 
labors  of  the  week,  by  the  pleasure  of  having  a  cent  to  put  into  the 
*'  poor-box,"  which  was  fastened  by  the  inner  door.  And  now, 
with  a  sad  smile  at  my  folly,  I  dropped  a  cent  into  that  same  poor^ 
box  to  try  if  I  could  feel  the  same  pleasure*  The  cent  rattled 
down  into  its  empty  receptacle,  but  the  charm  was  gone ;  and,  in 
spite,  I  muttered  a  wretched  pun  that  the  box  was  a  very  poor  one 
unless  the  congregation  were  more  liberal  than  formerly.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  laugh  at  the  joke,  and  so  I  felt  ashamed  of  it; 
especially  when  I  remembered  old  blind  Sally,  who  used  to  struc^- 
gle  hard  with  poverty,  hand  to  hand,  for  her  living,  and  yet  would 
always  save  enough  to  put  a  cent  into  the  box  every  month. 

For  sometime  I  held  in  my  grasp  the  handle  of  the  inner  door, 
almost  fearing  to  open  it,  lest  improvement  should  have  changed 
the  interior.  A  weight  still  kept  the  door  closed,  as  in  former 
times ;  and  as  I  opened  it,  the  cord  creaked  over  the  pulley  with  a 
sound  which  I  should  have  recognized  amid  the  noise  of  Broad- 
way. It  seemed  as  if  I  should  meet  the  inquiring  eyes  of  a  dis- 
turbed congregation ;  but  there  was  not  a  creature  there  to  look  at 
me,  except  a  lean  mouse  which  was  nibbling  his  dinner  oflffrom  a 
Bible  cover.  The  sacrilegious  little  fellow  evidently  felt  himself 
at  home  in  the  meeting-house  on  week  days,  for  he  only  gave  me 
a  look  and  then  returned  to  his  devotions.  It  was  so  that  the  con- 
gregation used  to  look  every  Sunday  at  Capt.  H^taff,  as  he 
slowly  opened  the  door  and  displayed  its  mu^cal  powers  in  their 
perfection.  The  Captain  had  been  a  seaman  for  many  years,  and 
by  his  many  struggles  with  the  obstinate  winds  and  waves,  had 
acquired  no  small  portion  of  their  obstinacy.  After  he  had  settled 
in  our  village,  there  was  on  one  occasion  a  dispute  as  to  the  hour 
at  which  meeting  should  commence  in  the  morning.  The  Cap- 
tain liking,  as  he  said,  to  take  a  snooze  on  Sunday  morning,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  eleven  o'clock ;  but  the  majority  of  the  villa- 
gers preferred  half  past  ten,  and  the  Captain  had  to  yield.  Or 
rather  without  his  yielding,  they  had  their  way  and  he  his.  While 
others  went  to  meeting  at  the  toll  of  the  beU,  he  regularly  went 
half  an  hour  later,  entering  generally  at  the  end  of  the  second 

Ci|iyer.  Priding  himself  on  his  punctuality,  he  was  very  exact  in 
is  tardiness,  always  opening  the  door  on  the  stroke  of  eleven.  To 
have  failed  for  one  instance  in  this  would  have  given  him  more 
mortification  than,  in  his  younger  days,  to  have  run  his  ship  ashore 
in  pleasant  weather. 

I  let  the  door  slam.    The  mouse,  frightened  from  bis  meal, 
whisked  himself  over  the  side  of  the  pew  and  disappeared.    I  was 
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•lone  in  the  old,  familiar  raeetinff-house.  Every  pillar  and  win- 
dow and  pew  gave  me  a  sober  welcome.  There  waa  none  of  tiie 
Aandeor  or  even  of  the  beauty  of  architecture  in  the  edifice. 
Where  the  builder  had  attempted  ornament,  the  attempt  would 
have  provoked  a  smile  from  a  fastidious  taste.  But  uncouth  and 
contracted  as  the  building  was,  and  little  as  its  pillars  possessed  of 
Corinthian  grace  or  Doric  simplicity,  there  was  in  it  a  charm  and 
awe  to  my  mind  which  no  spacious  cathedral,  rich  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  Gothic  arches  and  stained  windows,  could  ever  possess. 

It  was  a  democratic  building.  The  architect  must  have  thought 
of  the  motto,  sol  omnibiu  lucet ;  aud  have  been  unwilling  that  any 
family  should,  in  this  edifice,  be  deprived  of  the  rays  of  that  lumi- 
jnary.  There  was  no  partiality ;  every  side  pew  had  its  window. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  stood  and  looked  around,  that  the  windows 
had  multiplied ;  but  I  counted  them,  and  the  numl)er  was  correct ; 
ten  below  and  ten  above  on  each  side,  and  nine  in  the  end. 
Surely  the  congregation  did  not  '*  love  darkness  rather  than  light." 
How  often,  ia  boyhood,  when  the  preacher's  voice  ffrew  tedious, 
as  he  commenced  the  seventh  head  of  his  discourse,  had  I,  in  utter 
weariness^  counted  those  windows ;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  panes 
of  glass  in  each  window.  I  knew  the  very  number  still ;  twenty 
in  each  sash.  How  often  had  I  risen  in  my  mathematical  calcu- 
lations, and  computed  the  number  of  panes  in  the  whole  building ; 
always  excepting  those  in  the  arched  window  behind  the  minister, 
which  was  constantly  covered  with  a  green  paper  curtain.  Many 
a  Sunday  had  I  resolved  that*the  next  morning  I  would  make  an 
examination  from  the  outside,  and  discover  how  many  panes  weie 
hidden  by  that  provoking  curtain.  But,  as  usual,  Monday's  duties 
put  to  flight  Sunday's  resolutions,  and  the  question  was  never 
settled. 

Before  me,  to  an  awful  height,  rose  the  pulpit;  a  structure 
which,  by  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  wine  glass,  might  shock  a 
modem  temperance  man.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  in  olden  times, 
it  is  said  that  the  resemblance  extended  to  the  contents  as  well  as 
to  the  shape.  It  was  so  small  and  high  that  when  the  minister 
took  his  seat  it  seemed  to  the  audience  as  if  be  had  dropped 
through  an  unexpected  trap  door ;  and  when  he  rose  his  reappear- 
ance was  like  the  popping  up  of  a  witch  out  of  a  child's  toy-box. 
Over  it  still  hung  the  ponderous  sounding  board,  great  source  of 
youthful  wonder  and  dread.  Would  it  not,  as  it  slowly  vibrated 
on  a  windy  day,  would  it  not  sometime  fall  on  the  preacher,  like 
an  extinguisher  upon  a  candle  in  the  holy  candlestick  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  or  entrap  him  like  a  rabbit  in  a  figure-of-four  ?  Or  as  he 
stretched  himself  over  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  hearty 
■thump  clenched  the  third  head  of  his  sermon,  mifht  not  the  souno- 
ing  board  give  way  and  catch  both  him  and  his  sermon  by  the 
jn^dle  ?  Such  a  calamity,  even  if  possible,  never  occuned,  and 
the  huge  teapot  cover  was  still  hanging,  unshaken  by  all  the  many 
prayers  which,  like  incense,  had  curled  their  way  aionnd  its  edges 
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to  the  sky.  Once  in  my  childhood  I  had  mounted  those  steps,  as 
if  they  had  been  Jacob's  ladder,  and  standing  in  that  sacred  place 
had  peered  on  tiptoe  oyer  the  side,  and  looked  with  awe  at  the 
well  pounded  Bible.  And  now  more  sadly,  but,  I  fear,  with  less 
reverence,  I  slowly  mounted  the  same  steps,  first  laying  my  hat, 
with  a  clerical  air,  on  the  communion  table  below.  1  stood  in  the 
old  pulpit,  and  looked  down  on  the  empty  seats.  As  I  looked, 
they  were  full. 

There  before  me  in  the  gallery  sit  the  choir,  base,  tenor,  alto 
and  treble ;  the  young  men  with  faces  red  with  the  awkwardness 
of  starched  collars — the  girls  in  all  the  consciousness  of  bright  rib- 
bons and  blooming  cheeks.  In  the  centre,  *'  Uncle  Jabez,*'  the 
leader,  armed  with  his  pitchpipe,  watches  them  proudly  and  anx^ 
iously,  as  a  general  might  survey  an  army  befofe  battle.  Like  a 
general,  too,  when  he  sees  that  every  book  is  in  its  place,  and 
every  performer  is  ready,  he  gives  the  word  of  command,  not 
"  charge,"  but  "  sound." 

In  the  front  seat  below  and  almost  under  the  pulpit,  sits  old 
deacon  A.,  with  his  thin  grey  hair  brushed  back  from  his  forehead. 
He  is  deaf,  and  scarcely  with  his  ear-trumpet  can  hear  the  sermon; 
yet,  in  spite  of  his  deafness  and  in  spite  of  his  age,  no  hot  summer 
afternoon,  nor  bleak  winter  morning,  can  keep  the  old  man  from 
his  wonted  place.  Beside  him  is  his  wife,  his  partner  for  a  long 
life,  now  nearly  finished,  and,  as  they  hope,  for  a  longer  eternity, 
soon  to  begin.  She  finds  the  hymn  for  him  in  the  book ;  and 
though  his  sight  is  scarcely  better  than  his  hearing,  he  holds  the 
book  before  him  and  follows  the  singing.  For  he  knows  every 
hymn  by  heart;  and  when  his  wife  has  told  him  the  first  line 
through  his  ear-trumpet,  he  can  join  the  choir  in  the  tune  and  the 
words ;  and  his  voice,  generally  tremulous,  is  firm  when  he  sings 
the  praises  of  his  Master.  Children  the  aged  pair  have  none  liv* 
ing.  All  have  gone  before  and  are  waiting  for  them  above. 
There  is  the  record  of  many  a  trial  upon  their  wrinkled  faces ;  but 
the  trials  of  earth  are  over  for  them,  and  their  calm  and  mild 
countenances  seem  to  have  caught  a  welcoming  ray  from  heaven. 

There  at  the  righfis  'Squire  D.'s  pew,  where  in  his  cushioned 
arm-chair  he  learns  lessons  of  justice  every  Sunday  from  a  purer 
source  than  Coke  or  Blackstone.  He  watches  the  minister  with  a 
keen  eye,  as  if  he  were  an  opposing  counsel ;  and,  if  the  village 
gossip  be  true,  frequently  disputes  with  the  parson  in  the  evening 
the  doctrines  advanced  during  the  day.  His  profession  has  taught 
him  that  assertion  is  not  proof. 

And  so,  on  every  side,  are  familiar  faces  of  young  and  old ;  and 
among  them  is  one — how  well  known,  how  dearly  beloved !  In 
that  pew,  with  the  yellow  cushions,  sits  a  mother  and  by  her  is  a 
little  boy,  her  son.  Time  has  interwoven  a  few  silver  threads  in 
her  hair,  and  traced  a  few  wrinkles  on  her  face,  but  the  boy  loves 
every  wrinkle  and  every  grey  hair,  and  would  not  have  them 
changed.    The  boy  sits  on  a  bench  at  her  feet,  and  leans  his  head 
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on  her  lap,'  and  feels  her  soft  hand  rest  on  his  warm  forehead.  He 
will  never  hear  a  sermon  half  so  eloquent  as  is  the  pressure  of  that 
hand.  He  will  never  hear  music  half  so  sweet  as  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  as  she  joins  with  that  congregation  in  some  old-fashioned 
tune.  Often,  from  long  didactic  sermons,  do  her  thoughts  wander 
to  their  dearest  earthly  object,  and  strive,  with  anxious  hope,  to 
penetrate  the  future,  and  follow  that  boy's  after  life.  And  now, 
with  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  the  mother  and  son  rise  in  prayer, 
and  still  her  loving  hand  rests  on  his  shoulder.  The  house  is  silent, 
awaiting  the  first  words  of  the  minister  — 

"  Mister,  dinner  is  ready." 

The  congregation  disappeared ;  and  there  stood  before  me 

the  staring  waiter  of  the  M  tavern,  who  had  been  sent  to  call 
me  to  dinner.  The  mother  had  long  been  at  rest  in  her  grave,  and 
the  son  had  become  a  man,  and  was  standing  in  the  pulpit,  looking 
with  a  moistened  eye  at  the  pew  where  he  sat  in  his  boyhood. 


THE  GRAVE.' 

BT  8.  W.  PEBBT. 

'TIb  said  the  grave  is  dark^  and  all 

Is  calm  and  qaiet  there  i 
And  nothing  bat  the  darkling  worm 

That  quietness  can  share. 

^Tis  said  the  grave  is  cold,  and  ne'er 
Sweet  flowerets  deck  the  ground, 

And  nought  but  sullen  cjniress  waves 
That  dreary  spot  around. 

Yet  why  should  we  so  dread  the  grave. 
And  shrink  with  trembling  fears  ? 

Or  why,  when  friends  within  are  laid, 
Bedew  it  with  our  tears  ? 

Released  from  all  life's  weary  cares, 

So  tranquilly  they  lie, 
As  if  they  fain  would  bid  us  know 

How  happy  'tis  to  die. 

Within  the  grave  no  tears  are  shed, 
No  sighs  disturb  the  breast, 

But  freed  from  evil  days  to  come, 
They  take  their  holy  rest. 

Though  from  our  view  forever  hid, 

The  forms  we  love  so  well, 
We  may  not  mourn  while  we  can  tniit 

With  QcA  their  ipirito  dwett. 
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PICTURES  OF  LIFE. 

Remote  from  the  stir  and  strife  of  the  crowded  city,  on  the 
banks  of  a  crystal  stream,  a  small  lad  was  one  day  seen  roamiog* 
about  at  leisure.  But  a  little  distance  from  him,  on  an  elevated 
spot  of  ground,  stood  the  village  school  house,  where  the  sound  of 
lyoyish  sports  was  distinctly  heard. 

Instead  of  joining  in  the  frolics  of  his  mates,  he  had  left  thetn 
to  indulge  in  a  solitary  ramble.  Whether  fatigue,  meditation  or 
indolence  was  the  object,  a  stranger  could  not  easily  have  deter- 
mined. The  spot  was  well  suited  for  either.  The  wide  branch- 
ing oaks  which  bordered  the  stream,  furnishing  a  pleasant  seclu- 
sion from  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  birds  mingling 
with  the  lulling  sound  of  the  water,  imparted  to  the  place  a  pe- 
culiar charm. 

Why  had  this  lad  come  here  by  himself?  Was  it  to  commune 
with  nature,  and  kindle  thought  within  from  what  he  saw  witkaut  f 
And  was  he  soon  going  to  return  and  rehearse  to  his  companions 
the  result  of  Nature's  teachings  ?  No,  these  were  not  his  objects. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  the  value  of  thought  and  reflection,  but 
was  thoughtless  and  regardless  of  all  attainments.     He  was  pre- 

Saring  to  play  truant  from  school,  and  to  accomplish  this  without 
etection  he  stole  slyly  away  from  his  schoolmates  just  before  tho 
time  they  were  to  be  called  together  in  the  afternoon. 

To  him  the  school  house  was  a  prison,  and  he  managed  to  shun 
it  and  its  irksome  requirements,  as  often  as  possible.  His  father 
had  designed  him  for  a  profession,  but  his  natural  aversion  to 
study  and  his  utter  want  of  self-application,  were  considered  good 
reasons  for  abandoning  this  purpose.  He  was  sent  from  the  school 
to  the  counting  house,  where  having  served  one  year,  was  estab- 
lished in  business.  But  Indolence,  mother  of  misfortune,  had 
early  stamped  her  impress  upon  his  character,  and  was  now  fast 
robbing  him  of  his  investments.  The  flute  and  viol,  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond,  occupied  the  hours  which  ought  to  have 
been  devoted  to  business.  Such  ill-timed  amusements,  together 
with  his  accustomed  idleness,  soon  reduced  him  so  low  in  circum- 
stances that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  trade  and  resort  to  some 
other  business. 

We  next  find  him  settled  upon  a  farm,  happy  in  the  aflfections 
of  a  young  bride.  Farming  was  at  first  pleasant,  from  its  novelty. 
But  this  was  soon  orer^-muahe  was  again  desirous  of  a  change  of 
business.  Accordingly  the  farm  was  aold  and  its  avails  invested 
in  merchandize.  The  result  of  the  second  attempt  soon  proved 
to  be  no  better  filled  for  trnde  than  he  was  at  first,  nor  indeed 
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g»  weli,  for  his  habits  of  indolence  had  giowa  upon  him  iintfl  they 

quite  unfitted  him  for  Aiccessfu]  efibrts  in  any  pursuit.  His  pro- 
perty now  being  wasted,  he  was  again  thrown  upon  the  chariiiet 
ef  his  parents,  who  had  already  nearly  exhausted  their  lesouicea 
in  setting  him  up  in  business,  and  furnishing  him  from  time  19 
time  with  supplies  during  his  misfortunes  in  trade. 

He  now  began  to  realize  that  he  was  a  bankrupt,,  for  po^eKty* 
liiith  its  haggard  train  of  evils,  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  What 
i^e  should  do  became  with  him  an  earnest  inquiry.  All  his  entef* 
prises  had  hitherto  failed,  and  now  something  must  be  done*  He 
paused — he  reflected  on  the  past ;  the  waves  of  misfortune  lashed 
around  and  seemed  ready  to  close  over  him.  It  was  then  that  the 
l|»irit  within  awoke  and  nerved  him  to  action.  It  was  too  migh^ 
to  be  crushed.  He  shook  oflT  the  dullness  which  like  an  incubm 
had  80  long  rested  upon  him.  Neglect  of  study  in  early  life  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  riper  years,  so  far  from  proving  a  dampex  t# 
future  exertions,  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  urge  him  forward.  Time 
lost  and  opportunities  neglected  he  might  have  deplored,  but  it  was 
with  the  present  he  had  to  do ;  that  was  his ;  and  from  his  past 
troubles,  he  had  learned  to  realize  its  true  value. 

He  henceforth  directed  his  energies  to  a  course  of  reading  with 
a  view  of  entering  the  legal  profession.  His  preparatory  studiee 
were  necessarily  brief.  In  a  few  weeks  he  presented  himself  to 
a  board  of  examiners,  and  with  some  conditions  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

His  knowledge  of  the  law,  though  limited,  was  sufficient,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  guarantee  to  him  success.  Though 
his  life  hitherto  had  been  marked  by  a  series  of  failures,  he  nevei^ 
theless  entered  upon  his  professional  duties  boldly,  manifesting  a 

r'  t  of  independence  of  thought  and  action.  He  weighed  well 
views  of  others  before  adopting  them  as  his  own.  He  com* 
muned  with  his  own  deep  spirit,  and  found  within  what  many  seek 
from  without.  Nature  became  his  guide,  and  he  faithfully  obeyed 
her  instructions.  With  self  reliance  he  coupled  wisdom,  with  no* 
ble  daring,  prudence.  He  was  now  fast  rising  in  his  professioni 
and  a  few  years  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  Lai^ge 
aodiences  were  captivated  by  the  charm  of  his  matchless  eloquence* 

It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  how  great  a  change  came  over  his 
family.  It  was  as  far  removed  from  penury  and  perplexities  at 
his  present  course  of  action  differed  from  his  former.  Domestie 
Jiappiness  returned.  Love  for  his  professional  duties  never  in  the 
least  diminished  the  charms  of  home.  It  was  there  that  he  found 
true  enjoyment,  the  highest  which  this  world  affords.  Together 
he  and  his  consort  had  been  whelmed  with  grief  and  disappoint* 
jpsent;  together  they  were  now  happy,  surrounded  both  by  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life. 

We  have  here  in  striking  contrast,  on  the  one  hand  the  results 
of  dull  inactivity,  and  on  the  other  of  resistless  energv-r^f  genius 
IP  repose,  and  of  genius  in  activity.    It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  1^ 
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an  indiyidaal  journey  through  life  without  object  or  aim,  having 
his  intellectual  yision  clouded  with  ignorabce.  But  it  is  uncom* 
mon  to  see  such  a  person  stop  midway  in  his  course,  and  success* 
fully  stem  the  conflicting  waves  of  misfortune  and  neglect ;  to  see 
the  rude  image  starting,  as  it  were,  into  life,  and  intellect  flash 
from  the  eye,  that  polished  mirror  of  the  inner  being,  before  ob- 
scured and  imperfect. 

Every  thing  about  man  is  strange.  Few  know  the  strength  of 
that  immortal  energy,  that  divine  spark  of  genius  lodged  in  our 
natures  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Deity.  In  most  men  it  lies  dormant, 
deeply  bedded  beneath  the  incrustations  of  ignorance,  there  smoul- 
dering without  emitting  either  sensible  light  or  heat  In  some  it 
sheds  a  mild  and  cheeiful  brightness,  illuming  their  own  path  in 
life,  and  serving  as  a  lamp  to  the  feet  of  others.  But  in  few,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  present  instance,  do  we  see  it  bursting  forth  with 
volcanic  force,  and  exhibting  a  brilliancy  dazzling  to  behold. 

But  this  is  the  ligitimate  fruit  of  that  activity  which  is  natural 
to  man.     Only  allow  it  to  exhibit  itself  constantly  and  in  a  right 
direction,  and  we  see  at  once  the  commanding  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture.    It  is  then  that  the  weakest  powers  wax  strong,  and  the  hid- 
den energies  of  the  soul  manifest  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
surprise  the  passive  beholder.    Human  nature  is  so  prone  to  be 
inactive,  that  we  need  constant  goading  to  bring  the  powers  of 
mind  to  their  proper  degree  of  tension.    Few  men  know  what 
they  can  do,  either  mentally  or  physically,  until  they  set  them- 
selves at  work  in  earnest.    We  gaze  with  admiring  wonder  upon 
the  finished  workmanship  of  a  complicated  machine,  but  our  as- 
tonishment diminishes  in  proportion  as  we  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  rules  by  which  the  architect  was  governed  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  become  acouainted  with  the  arrangement  of  its  several 
tarts,  in  foiming  so  beautiful  a  structure.     So  also  we  are  apt  to 
e  surprised  at  the  dignified  talents  of  some  men,  and  imagine 
that  they  are  the  special  recipients  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  na- 
ture, and  endowed  with  talents  '*  almost  divine ;"  whereas,  on  a 
nearer  view, — ^which  alone  can  be  obtained  by  a  corresponding 
process  of  cultivation  in  ourselves, — lo !  these  gods  become  men, 
and  their  giant  intellects  seem  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  we  rise. 
There  is  not  so  much  real  difference  in  the  original  endowments 
of  mind,  perhaps,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose.    The  chief  difference 
between  the  talents  of  one  man  and  another,  lies  in  the  mode  of 
education.    The  buds  of  a  fruit  tree  bear  close  resemblance  to  each 
other  on  their  first  appearance,  but  those  which  grow  in  the  shade 
will  not  expand  and  blossom  with  the  same  luxuriance  and  beanty 
as  those  which  receive  the  sun's  genial  rays.    But  where  the  sun 
and  the  dew  fall  alike,  the  full  blossoms  resemble  one  another  as 
closely  as  the  green  buds.    Who  can  say,  with  certainty,  that  this 
analogy  does  not  hold  when  applied  to  man  ?    Different  degrees 
of  talent  among  men  are  often  less  striking  than  the  different 
powers  of  the  same  mind  manifested  under  different  ciroamstaneea. 
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It  18  frequently  the  ease^  as  in  the  individiial  «&der  connderatioii, 
that  a  person  may  lire  to  mature  age  in  comparatiye  obscurity, 
and  all  at  once,  owing  to  a  change  of  condition,  rise  above  his 
fellows  and  secure  for  himself  the  title  of  a  genius.  Some  fortune 
or  it  may  be  the  reverse  of  fortune,  brings  a  man  out  and  shows 
to  the  world  a  real  genius,  where  and  when  we  might  least  have 
expected  it. 

The  term  genius  is  to  many  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
flelf*improTement.  They  imagine  it  to  be  some  remarkable  gift 
bestowed  upon  others,  of  which  they  are  deprived.  Consequently 
they  remain  inactive,  mourning  over  their  own  deficiencies,  and 
charging  them  upon  their  creator.  Such  men  remind  us  of  the 
peacock,  in  the  fable,  who  complained  bitterly  to  Juno,  her  mis- 
tress, that  sweetness  of  voice  had  boen  denied  her,  whilst  the 
nightingale,  a  contemptible  bird,  sung  the  sweetest;  when  told 
that  the  same  gifts  are  not  bestowed  on  all,  she  no  doubt  began  to 
turn  her  attention  to  the  gaudy  display  of  colors  painted«upon  her 
feathers.  So  let  it  be  with  those  who  are  wont  to  despair  rather 
than  take  courage  when  they  see  striking  exhibitions  of  talent  in 
others ;  for  the  creator,  who  fashioned  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  endowed  it  with  capacities,  in  almost  every  instance,  above 
what  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  Genius,  in  fact,  is  so  closely  allied 
to  the  terms  desire  and  Zore,  that  we  fancy  we  should  not  be  de- 
parting far  from  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning  by  substituting  either 
of  these  terms  in  its  place.  Show  me  a  man  who  has  a  great  love 
or  desire  for  any  particular  branch  of  study,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
genius  in  that  branch.  This  desire  may  not  always  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  individual,  but  been  the  creature  qf  cultivation 
or  jBtrict  discipline,  and  yet  the  person,  from  his  great  acquire- 
ments, *  may  earn  for  himself  the  title  of  a  genius.  The  great 
Kepler,  if  we  mistake  not,  who  is  justly  styled  the  **  legislator  of 
the  skies,"  entered  upon  the  study  of  astronomy  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  but  the  love  he  acquired  for  the  study,  soon  made  him 
a  genius  capable  of  unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are 
regulated  in  their  orbits.  The  commanding  talents  of  the  orator 
whose  imperfect  sketch  we  have  given  above,  might  have  been 
forever  obscured  had  not  circumstances  impelled  him  to  action. 
Action,  continuous,  energetic  action,  begets  in  man  love  for  the 
thing  pursued  or  studied,  and  love  begets  genius. 

Grreatness  in  others  should  stimulate  us  to  put  forth  more  vigo- 
rous efforts  ourselves.  Though  we  may  not  arrive  at  similar  at- 
tainments, or  occupy  so  high  a  position  as  they  do,  yet  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  may  even  go  beyond  them.  It  is  to  emulate 
their  virtues,  to  rival  them  in  excellence,  that  we  should  study  the 
characters  of  great  men ;  not  simply  to  admire  their  attainments 
with  passive  emotions.  With  this  view  we  should  read  biographi- 
cal sketches,  and  keep  before  the  mind  the  highest  models,  as  the 
Bomans  kept  before  their  eyes  the  images  of  their  renowned  an- 
ceatort,  to  stimnlate  them  to  like  deeds. 
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In  tkis  way  will  many  leave  behind  them  a  name  that  shall  lire 
and  be  esteemed  like  his,  the  mere  outline  of  whose  Ufe  we  traced 
in  the  be^nning  of  this  article.  For  a  full  detail  of  which,  wer 
mast  refer  the  reader  to  it  as  portrayed  by  the  glowing  pen  of 
Wirt,  and  he  may  there,  notwithstanding  onr  caution,  bow  and 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  genius — such  genius  as  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  deathless  Patrick  Henry. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AT  CHAMOUNI,  JUNE,  1846. 

O !  not  in  those  lands  where  the  waving  magnolis 

0nfolds  to  the  sunlight  its  silver. biied  bloom, 
And  the  mild  summer-gales  are  nnchangingljr  breathing 

O'er  dingle  and  streamlet  their  richest  perAime  — 
Hot  there,  though  yon  elouds  in  the  lakes  and  brosd  rivers 

Are  mirror'd  fn  clearness  so  tranquil  and  bright 
That  their  image  but  seems  like  a  heaven-sent  emblem 

Of  beauties  that  suffer  nor  dimness  nor  blight, 

Doth  the  spirit  ascend  on  the  bnght-gilded  pinions 

Of  faith  and  affection  toward  Him  whom  it  owns. 
Such  loveliness  falls  like  the  dreamy  ^oliaui 

That  lulls  to  repose  with  its  soft-swelling  tones. 
O !  give  me  the  mountains  !  the  sky-soaring  mountains ! 

The  tbnnder>rent  crag  and  the  forest  of  pine  ! 
Tfhere  the  cataracts  gather  to  swell  their  grand  chorns 

Of  praise  to  the  name  of  their  Maker  divine. 

Now,  dotbed  in  the  glorions  robes  of  the  morning, 

Comes  forth  the  great  sun,  like  the  high* priest  of  time, 
And  tall  fiame^columns,  kindled  on  hili-lop  and  glaeier, 

Like  altar-fires  rise  ia  this  temple  soblime. 
And  at  evening,  when  shadows  are  deepening  around  mC| 

All  Kfe  seems  to  pray— from  the  sky  to  the  sod— • 
And  yon  high,  solemn  elonds  bead  in  mate  adoration, 

As  worshippers  bow  in  the  eonrts  of  thek  God  I 

How  the  heart  prayeth  with  them !    And  1o  !  as  it  prayeth. 

The  doublings  and  sadness  of  life  all  dispel 
From  its  path,  like  yon  sun-stricken  mist  of  the  hill-side, 

'Mid  dew-damp  and  gloom  of  the  evening,  that  fell. 
How  the  heart  singeth  with  them  !    A  psalm  of  thanksgiving. 

One  long  Hallelujah  to  God  doth  arise 
And  the  great  mountains  seem  like  a  ladder  of  glory 

From  earth's  utter  dark  to  the  light  of  the  skies. 

We  will  praise  Thee,  O  Lord !  oar  almighty  defender  1 
And  O  !  when  these  moantains  ia  terror  shall  fall 

From  tbeir  deep>«et  foAndattoa  and  earth  be  eoasattisdy 
May  thy  love  be  a  moaataia  of  saRsgth  to  as  all ! 
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A  GHAT  WITH  COUSIN  KAT£. 

"  My  heart  is  sick !  my  heart  it  skkS 

And  sad  as  heart  can  be ; 
It  pineth  for  the  forest  brook, 

And  for  the  forest  tree ', 
It  mnetb  for  all  gladsome  thiajBty 

That  haunt  the  wood-lands  free.''— Mothkbwxix. 

Do  70a  aak  me,  Kate,  why  I  look  so  sad  this  bright  aomkigl 
Ah !  conaiB  sune,  I  am  thinking  of  those  grand  old  wood-hmds  ae 
many  weary  miles  awav.  I  am  thinking  of  their  thonsand  tiftt»-«- 
of  that  glorious  flood  of  golden  light  which  batheii  them  now-^-of 
that  blue  sky  which  bends  so  ^vingiy  above  them.  O,  th« 
wood-lands  of  ray  home !  Let  me  tell  you  of  an  autumn  dnj  amid 
their  pleasant  glades-^a  nutting  ramble.  I  know  yon  will  then  bo 
lonffer  wonder  that  "  my  pausing  heart  loves  hui  the  olden  time." 

How  the  fresh  breeze  rustles  in  our  old  home  trees,  this  gloriem 
mominfi^,  and  how  the  scarlet,  gold  and  purple  of  the  autumn 
woods,  IS  painted  brightly  against  the  soft  blue  of  the  sky,  on  yon* 
der  hillside.  We  are  first  to  go  to  a  farm  house,  miles  away  mM 
the  meadows.  So  come,  cherry  cheeked  Harry,  my  bright  eyed 
Louise,  and  our  gentle  Carrie,  find  your  places  in  our  dear  old 
roomy  carriage,  and  away,  away  over  the  hills  and  along  the  quiet 
loads,  sometimes  fringed  with  the  gorgeous  wood-lands,  and  agala 
bordered  by  short  grass,  with  the  little  path  worn  by  the  road-side* 
and  the  tall  blackoeity  hedges,  bending  over  the  mil  fence,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  bush  of  sweet-brier,  laden  with  its  briHkMrt 
scarlet  berries.  Ah!  here  is  the  ffate  of  the  grass-grown  road 
which  leads  to  the  farm  house.  It  is  but  little  travell^,  but  duly 
once  a  week  the  sleek  horses  draw  the  old  brown  wagon  slowly 
through  the  meadows,  and  the  dwellers  here  go  reverently  up  to 
the  house  of  God  in  the  distant  village.  They  linger  awhile  m 
the  churchyard  beside  loved  graves,  for  Death  came  even  to  this 
sweet  solitude.  Years  ago  the  hoary-headed  old  father  entered 
into  his  re;st;  but  now  there  is  a  fresh  grave  beside  him,  and  we 
miss  another  sun-burned  brow  and  stalwart  form ; 

"  OA  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  farrow  oft  the  stabbom  gl^be  has  broke. 
How  joeand  did  they  drive  their  team  afield, 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke!" 

But  now  they  are  laid  cold — ^powerless — silent,  and  the  farm  is 
left  to  the  old  mother  and  her  daughters. 

We  are  in  sight,  now,  of  the  homestead—^  long,  low,  weather* 
atained  biiildinff~*it8  roof  moss-grown,  and  the  waving  branehaa 
of  aa  old  silvei4Baf  wfllow  sweeping  anmnd  it.    The  green  me»> 
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dow  before  the  door,  spreads  gently  down  to  the  little  dancing 
brook,  and  there  is  the  brown  milk-house-^he  stream  ranniog 
through  it,  around  the  earthen  yesseis  filled  with  rich  milk,  and 
great  rolls  of  yellow  butter.  Little  thickets  of  hazle  bushes  and 
wild  raspberries  are  dotted  all  oyer  the  meadow,  and,  in  June, 
there  hide  the  frail  blossoms  of  the  conyallaria,  and  there  the 
spotted  berries  cluster  now.  And  in  the  spring  and  summer  days, 
there  are  thousands  of  blue  yiolets,  and  star-grass,  peeping  out 
bom  the  meadow-sweet  by  the  water-side.  Upon  the  slope  aboye 
the  brook  lies  the  garden,  rich  in  flowers.  Worlds  of  hyacinths 
rise  in  that  sunny  spot, .  eyen  amid  the  light  snow-wreaths  of 
March,  and  there  are  stores  of  the  rare  old  English  daffodil,  and 
anaay  quaint  herbs  mingled  with  great  bunches  of  waving  pinks 
and  scented  thyme.  There  below  the  meadow  is  a  yista  in  the 
woods,  and  see  what  a  glorious  landscape  is  spread  out  beneath 
the  bright  heavens !  The  blue  outlines  of  the  distant  hills  bound 
the  horizon,  and  nearer  amid  the  gay  woods  and  softened  valleys, 
shine  out  the  white  walls  of  happy  homes,  all  bathed  in  the  misly 
light  of  an  autumn  day. 

But  here  is  kind  Aunt  Anne  at  the  door,  with  her  smile  of  wel- 
eome,  and  we  pass  up  the  worm-eaten  stoop,  with  its  benches  on 
either  side,  where  the  family  gather  in  the  sweet  summer  twilight, 
through  the  wide  hall,  and  into  the  great  room,  with  its  black 
oaken  beams  overhead,  its  hiffh-backed  wicker  chairs,  and  its  red 
cupboard  with  glass  doors  disdoeiug  a  store  of  gaily  colored  China* 
With  reverent  awe,  we  look  up  to  the  old  mother,  who  in  her 
ninetieth  autumn  is  here  patiently  awaiting  her  last  change.  She 
ails  beside  a  bright  fire  which  is  blazing  on  the  wide  hearth,  with 
her  snow-white  locks  parted  beneath  the  full  bordered  cap,  and  her 
shrivelled  hands  clasped  together.  Upon  a  little  old  fashioned 
stand  close  beside  her,  is  her  Bible  and  Hymn  book.  Her  dimmed 
eyes  often  look  upon  their  pages,  for  they  are  in  the  dear  language 
of  her  fatherland.  A  strange  language  is  it  to  us,  but  in  its  full  and 
sounding  accents  did  the  noble  Luther  speak  those  mighty  words* 
which  convulsed  the  nations  and  shook  to  its  foundations  the  proud 
seven-hilled  city — the  mistress  of  the  world ! 

How  kindly  do  they  welcome  us  here.  They  love  us  for  his 
sake,  to  whose  voice  they  have  listened  for  so  many  years,  in  the 
village  church.  By  countless  memories,  both  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
is  he  endeared  to  them.  For  many  summers  and  winters  has  he 
broken  unto  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  mournfully  have  his  tones 
been  borne  on  the  hushed  air,  in  the  solemn  burial  of  their  dead ! 
How  do  they  treasure  up  our  childish  sayings,  and  our  pleasant 
sports,  at  each  visit  here.  O !  the  truth  of  these  warm,  simple- 
hearted  natures !  Do  you  wonder,  Kate,  that  I  am  sick  at  heart  of 
cold,  false  smiles,  and  freezing  courtesy? 

But  the  sun  is  hifh  in  heaven,  and  we  must  forth  to  the  woods. 
With  our  kind  guide,  we  tread  the  short  orchard  grass,  beneadi 
the  tall  pear  trees  bending  with  golden  fruit,  and  the  boughs  laden 
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with  Ted*cheeked  apples*  We  cUmb  the  crosB-rail  fence,  and  are 
in  the  woods.  How  the  withered  stalks  of  summer  flowers  rustle 
around  us.  How  the  dry  leares  are  heaped  in  little  mounds, 
through  the  trees,  and  how  the  wind  sports  merrily  among  them. 
Here  and  there  a  white  or  bine  woodaster  lingers  still,  wiUi  a  tuft 
of  fluted  fern.  The  "  bright-veined  moss,"  still  fresh  and  green, 
creeps  among  the  gnarled  roots  and  over  the  grey  stones,  and  there 
upon  the  slope,  just  out  of  the  shadow  of  that  old  beech,  a  single 
golden*rod  lifts  its  brilliant  spire.  How  have  the  fair  wild  flowen 
of  the  spring  and  summer  passed  away — but  there  is  no  time  now 
to  moralize,  for  Harry  is  assailing  a  tall  hickory,  and  the  nuts  are 
crashing  down,  their  brown  husks  falling  in  showers  around  thenu 
Ah !  see  the  leaf-sprays  of  that  old  butternut  coyering  the  grouiid. 
We  shall  find  scores  of  dusky-hued  nuts  there.  This  last  frost  has 
opened  well  the  chestnut  burs,  and  now  gaily  to  our  task. 
-  Ah !  Louise,  you  have  a  bloom  on  your  cheek  like  the  heart  of 
our  yelret  rose,  and  see  how  Carrie  glides,  a  Teiy  woodspritey 
among  the  trees!  What,  Harry,  is  your  basket  fliled  already! 
But  I  see  the  smoke  curling  from  the  chimney,  and  hark !  the  liozn. 
We  must  hasten  back. 

Dinner  oyer,  we  again Jplace  ourselyes  in  our  well-filled  car* 
riage,  and  amid  kindly  farewells,  turn  homeward.  On  we  rattle 
merrily,  and  just  as  the  autumn  twilight  is  fading  into  darkness, 
we  see  the  gleaming  light  through  the  curtained  windows  of  oar 
home,  and  we  are  soon  seated  around  the  open  fire,  telling  of  the 
adventures  of  the  day,  while  the  mild,  sweet  face  of  our  own  dear 
mother  beams  with  happiness  as  she  hears  of  her  children's 
pleasure. 


THE  ORATORY  OF  CHALMERS. 

It  is  diflicult  to  define  with  precision  what  oratory  really  is.  We. 
might  call  it  the  art  of  speech-making,  or  of  convincing  and  per* 
suading  by  words ;  but  this  would  be  little  better  than  to  say  that 
oratory  is  oratory.  Demosthenes,  although  great  in  the  practice 
of  eloquence,  has  left  but  a  questionable  explanation  of  its  essence. 
Some  tell  us  that  he  aflSrmed  action  to  be  the  first,  second  and 
third  requisite  in  oratory ;  others  that  by  action  he  meant  delivery. 
We  apprehend  that  the  Grecian  statesman  did  not  mean  to  give 
a  complete  definition  of  oratory  at  all ;  but  only  to  enforce,  with 
extraordinary  emphasis,  the  importance  of  appropriate  c^esture  and 
elocution.  If  he  intended  more  than  this,  he  fell  into  the  manifest 
mistake  of  describing  an  actor  instead  of  an  orator.  It  is  true  thai 
a  finished  delivery  will  set  ofi*  a  speech  or  discourae  which  ma^ 
exhibit  few  or  none  of  the  higher  properties  of  eloquence;  and 
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dierefofe  delivery  eught  to  be  a  matter  of  much  care  with  him 
who  aims  at  oratorical  success.  Yet  elocution  and  gesture  no 
more  constitute  eloquence  than  smooth  versification  constitutes 
poetry. 

Oratory  is  not  mere  accurate  and  conyincing  ratiocination ;  for 
then  Euclid's  Elements  would  be  the  most  eloquent  of  books,  and 
Cicero  would  hide  his  diminished  head  at  sight  of  Apollonius, 
Neither  is  oratory  the  simple  power  of  stirring  the  passions ;  for  a 
speech  that  proves  nothing  can  only  be  efiectual  on  rare  occasions. 
Besides,  if  we  should  define  eloquence  to  be  the  faculty  of  exciting 
emotion,  we  should  not  come  a  whit  nearer  a  true  and  satisfactory 
account  of  its  nature.  The  question  would  still  remain  unsolved ; 
what  is  the  secret  of  that  power  ? 

Many  men  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  explaining  the 
essence  of  poetry.  What  is  poetry  ?  Wherein  does  it  differ  from 
karmonious  prose  ?  Especially  wherein  does  it  differ  from  elo* 
qnence?    Burke,  in  his  parliamentary  eulogium  on  Sheridan's 

rch  againitt  Warren  Hastings,  makes  a  distinction  between 
^raence  and  poetry ;  ranking  the  latter  as  inferior  in  point  of 
merit  to  the  former.  We  do  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  of 
Hifsriority  or  superiority  in  merit  or  rarity ;  but  we  recognize  the 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  two  gifts.  From  the  days  of  Juve- 
nal down  to  the  present  time,  the  hexameters  of  Marcus  Tulliua 
have  been  a  standing  literary  joke;  and  we  doubt  whether  De* 
moBthenea  could  have  amended  in  Greek  the  vain  doggerel, 

O  I  fortunataia  natam  me  Consvle  Romam ! 

which  Dryden  has  absurdly  enough  rendered, 

Fortane  fore-taned  the  dying  notes  of  Rome, 
Till  I,  thy  Consul  sole,  consoled  thy  doom. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  great  orator  who  was  also  a  great  poet, 
or  who  even  manifested  the  power  of  becoming  so  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Muse.  History  records  no  such  name.  Milton  appears 
to  have  combined  both  the  faculties  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in 
greats  perfection  than  any  other  man.  Nevertheless  it  is  ques- 
tionable how  far  he  would  have  succeeded  in  the  actual  practice 
•f  speech-making.  We  like  to  picture  to  ourselves  that  ^  human 
face  divine,'  before  its  glorious  eyes  were  quenched,  glowing  with 
the  liffht  of  sublime  thought ;  and  that  voice,  which  "  voluntary 
moved  harmonious  numbers,"  giving  utterance  to  the  same  at  the 
altar  or  in  the  Senate ;  and  that  nobly  graceful  form  speaking, 
riirough  every  limb  and  motion,  in  harmony  with  some  high  theme. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pure  fancy  that  in  Milton's  case  this  pic* 
tore  might  have  been  realised ;  and  that  along  with  triumph  in 
the  loftiest  oratory,  he  might  also  have  won  or  worn  the  epic  lau« 
fel.  Yet  this  did  not  happen  in  fact;  so  that  we  are  yet  without 
an  authentic  instance  of  any  human  being  who  was  at  once  a 
consummate  poet  and  a  consummate  orator.    Byron's  attempt  in 
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the  Hoose  of  Lords  was  a  failure ;  and  deseryedly ;  for  it  was  rant 
and  mouthing  both  in  matter  and  delivery.  Canning's  poems  were 
but  occasional  verses.  Who  reads  the  tragedies  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Richard  Lalor  Shiel  ?  In  France  and  Germany, 
where  literature  is  encouraged  by  the  highest  honors  of  the  state, 
we  hear  not  of  any  great  bard  who  was  or  is  a  great  speaker. 
Macaulay's  oratorical  eminence  is  conceded ;  but  even  his  Romaa 
lays,  although  as  Homeric  as  Scott's  border  ballads,  do  not  prove 
that  he  could  produce  an  iBneid  or  even  a  Marmion. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  and  the  most  precise  definition  of 
poetry  is  that  it  is  **  the  union  of  the  possible  with  the  necessary." 
In  painting  we  may  have  two  portraits  of  the  same  person  which 
are  accurate  likenesses,  while  only  one  of  them  displays  the  cha- 
racteristic of  genius  in  the  artist.  In  the  one  we  can  trace  all  the 
features  of  the  original.  All  the  necessary  is  there ;  but  none  of 
the  possible ;  no  sublimation  of  the  mere  mortal  into  the  immortal ; 
no  penetration  of  the  inner  man,  no  irradiation  of  its  elements 
with  the  light  of  imagination,  and  no  appearance  on  the  painted 
countenance  of  aught  save  plain  matter  of  fact  existence.  In  the 
other  we  have  more  than  matter  of  fact.  Truth  —  the  whole 
truth  —  is  there;  yet  not  simply  the  truth  as  it  is,  but  likewise 
the  truth  as  it  ought  to  be  —  an  approximation,  at  least,  to  the  por- 
traiture of  the  body  as  it  shall  appear  when,  retaining  all  its  fea- 
tures, it  shall  notwithstanding  be  raised  *'  a  glorious  body.'*  It  is 
thus  that  genius  anticipates  heaven.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  not 
merely  a  handsome  statue,  faultless  in  face  and  form.  It  is  a  di- 
vinity in  marble  —  the  Sun  in  human  limbs  —  an  embAdiment  ef 
beauty,  grace,  and  power,  which  we  almost  think  we  could  sepa- 
rate from  the  image,  as  if  they  were  hovering  around,  or  emanating 
from  it.  It  shews  all  the  necessary  in  member,  joint  and  linea- 
ment, and  all  the  possible  in  the  ideal  of  our  nature.  It  is  poetljr 
in  stone. 

PoetTy  is  not  the  incongruous  addition  of  perfection  to  impeiibc- 
lion  — Jt  is  no  mixture  of  iron  with  miry  clay;  but  the  etherialk- 
fng  Df  things  that  be,  into  things  that  may  be,  while  yet  they  pre* 
Uttte  their  identity.    To  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  the  Potter, 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  — 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  bim, 
A  flower  and  nothing  more. 

It  pxeseDted  all  the  necessary  of  a  flower.  Bat  a  poetic  mind  would 
have  invested  it  with  poetry  —  sublimed  it  into  such  an  object  «s 
it  wooM  have  appeared  to  Eve  in  paradise  or  to  an  angel  by  tbe 
>riverW  life. 

Now  have  we  any  thing  like  this  process  in  oratory?    No^oobt 

me  JbaTe.    It  is  this  which  distinguishes  it  from  comm^a  talk  and 

{pedestrian  prosy  description,     otill  oratory  is  not  poetry.    The 

•eslesyal  elem«Bt  is  differently  aralied.    In  poetry  earth  is  raised 

Co  heai«ie»:  in  oratory  heaven  is  brsoght  d»wm  to  earth.    In  the 
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fonner  it  is  as  if  man  assumed  the  tongue  of  an  angel ;  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  as  if  an  angel  hrought  his  bright  mind  and  glowing  speech 
to  bear  upon  things  terrestrial.  There  is  in  oratory  a  more  prac- 
tical exercise  of  genius  than  in  poetry — a  more  direct  appli- 
cation of  its  energy  to  everyday  matters.  Eloquence  resembles 
the  breeze  of  heaven  in  the  ;sail  of  a  majestic  vessel:  poetry  is 
like  the  shining  light  that  floats  around  all  objects  and  seems  to . 
animate  them,  and  fills  the  sky  as  with  an  ether  of  life. 

But  after  all,  as  in  poetiy  so  in  oratory,  we  must  be  contented 
perhaps  with  an  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  men  in  respect  to 
the  feeling  of  it.  We  know  it  when  it  comes  before  us,  if  we  are 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  apprehending  it ;  and  to  those  who 
cannot  apprehend  it  on  simplepresentation,  no  definition  will  suf- 
fice to  render  it  palpable.  We  may  mention,  however,  certain 
qualities  of  eloquence  which  explanation  will  make  more  clear, 
and  which  may  be  so  far  acquired  by  care. 

*And  first,  an  eloquant  man  is  natural.  His  mani^r,  his  tones, 
his  style,  his  argumentation,  his  feeling,  his  fancy,  are  all  the 
spontaneous  results  of  a  mind  fully  occupied  with  his  subject,  and 
with  nothing  else,  for  the  time  being.  A  manner  studied  and  ar- 
tificial, tones  that  arise  not  from  and  correspond  not  with  the  senti- 
ment he  utters,  a  style  that  attracts  attention  to  itself,  and  is  not 
the  transparent  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  reasoning  that  is  far  fetch- 
ed and  fantastic,  pathos  that  ought  rather  to  be  called  bathos^  and 
fancy  that  only  deserves  the  name  of  conceit,  constitute  a  parody 
of  oratory  which  is  frequently  too  disgusting  to  afibrd  food  for 
mirth.     * 

Secondly,  an  eloquent  man  is  natural  because  he  is  earnest. 
His  heart's  desire  is  to  communicate  with  the  mind  of  his  audi- 
tory, and  to  wield  it  for  some  cherished  purpose.  The  appropri- 
ateness of  every  element  in  his  discourse  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
his  present  earnestness  to  convince  and  persuade.  This  excludes 
false  rhetoric,  irrelevant  reasoning,  affected  intonation,  and  incon- 
gruous action.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  that  profound  knowledge 
of  our  nature  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  pre« 
sents  to  us,  in  the  tale  of  Rob  Roy,  a  scene  intensely  interesting 
in  itself,  and  afibrding  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  power  of  earnest- 
ness in  rendering  even  a  very  insignificant  and  unintellectual  man 
eloquent.  An  exciseman,  by  name  Morris,  incurs  the  wrath  of 
Helen  Macgregor,  and  is  about  to  sufier  her  vengeance  by  being 
flung  from  a  rock  into  a  highland  lake.  At  first,  and  while  the 
hope  remains  to  him  that  she  may  relent,  his  cowardice  seals  his 
lips ;  but  as  the  catastrophe  approaches,  and  he  is  about  to  be 
bound  and  thrown  headlong,  he  suddenly  finds  utterance,  and 
pleads  with  the  power  of  a  terror  that,  aAer  stnning  his  soul  and 
.  paralyzing  his  tongue,  works  out  a  ressurrection  of  energy,  and 
fires  the  lips  of  the  dastard  with  burning  words,  and  tunes  his 
voice  into  tones  that  penetrate  and  subdue  the  heart.  If  men  who 
attempt  oratory  could  only  divest  themselves  of  the  idea  of  th 
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selres — ^if  they  were  leally  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  their 
speech  alone — ^if  the^  would  confine  themselvea  to  the  single  aim 
of  stating  and  enforcing  the  verity  with  some  adequate  sense  of  its 
importance,  how  much  folly  would  be  avoided  by  speakers,  and 
how  much  pain  spared  on  the  part  of  pitying  or  disgusted  listeners* 
A  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  does  not  talk  for  talking's  sake,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  display ;  and  even  in  the  retirement  of  the  study, 
he  who  writes  best  is  he  who  writes  with  the  single  purpose  of 
presenting  truth  in  its  own  naked  symmetry  and  glory,  A  man 
thoroughly  in  earnest  is  never  chargeable  with  either  rhetorical 
conceits,  or  figures  lugged  in,  or  the  nauseous  ventriloquism  of  a 
clergyman's  Sunday  voice.  A  man  thoroughly  in  earnest  says 
what  he  has  to  say  and  is  content ;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  believed 
that  what  he  says  is  true  and  to  the  point.  If  all  speakers  were 
earnest,  none  would  be  ineloquent. 

In  the  third  place,  there  cannot  be  true  eloquence  without  solid 
thought.  Eloquence  is  not  pretty  sentences,  and  ornate  diction ; 
neither  is  it,  as  some  suppose,  the  power  of  anecdotical  description, 
whether  picturesque,  pathetic  or  ludicrous.  But  it  is  thought  and 
demonstration,  clothed  with  sentiment,  and  instinct  with  the  fervor 
of  a  truth-worshiper.  A  discourse  that  proves  nothing  may  be 
graceful  and  afiecting;  but  it  does  not  deserve  tbe  name  of 
oratory ;  and  even  its  power  to  move  depends  on  its  being  an  ej;- 
position  of  things  that  have  been  previously  established.  Decla* 
mation  that  has  no  substratum  of  substantial  mind-work,  is  mere 
literary  syllabub,  frothy,  windy,  and,  in  large  doses,  sickening. 
Oratory  is  impassioned  argument. 

But  we  must  leave  off  this  general  speculation  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  eloquence,  and  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
oratory  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  the  title  of  our  article  indicates  that 
this  is  our  special  task.  In  pointing  out  the  characteristics  of  his 
eloquence,  we  shall  be  able  to  show  by  example  how  the  three 
qualities  of  naturalness,  earnestness,  and  impassioned  argumenta- 
tion, will  overcome  many  defects,  which,  without  these  qualities, 
would  have  been  laughable  or  displeasing.  For  while  no  man 
ever  excelled  the  Scottish  preacher  in  the  overwhelming  efiicacy 
of  his  displays,  no  man,  with  an  orator's  reputation,  was  ever  more 
careless  of  many  of  the  adjuncts  of  oratory,  or  cumbered  the  free 
course  of  his  conceptions  by  a  more  artificial  style,  than  Dr.  Chal- 
mers did.  He  was  great  in  spit^  of  these  peculiarities ;  and  per- 
haps ultimately  they  came  to  possess  a  certain  charm  as  being 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

Like  all  great  men,  Chalmers  was  a  lover  of  knowledge ;  but 
there  were  certain  ideas  which  he  grasped  to  his  heart  with  the 
ardor  of  a  peculiar  and  enthusiastic  afiection.  Most  philosophers 
have  a  favorite  walk  of  investigation ;  and  to  that,  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, their  thoughts  are  turned.  They  explore  it  not  only  in  its 
great  features,  but  even  in  its  most  minute.  The  ffeologist  is  at 
home  in  every  recess  of  geok)gical  research,  and  the  astronomer 
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striYes  to  master  even  the  moirt  meignificant  disturbing  foices  «■ 
essential  parts  of  his  sublime  speculations.    But  Chalmers  can 
acarcely  be  said  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  any  one  science ;  we 
would  not  except  even  moral  philosophy  aiui  theology.    A3  a 
moral  philosopher  he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  Dugald  Stuart  or 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown.    As  a  systematic  divine,  he  was  considerabfy 
less  accomplished  than  Turretine,  or  Edwards,  or  even  than  Prin- 
cipal Hill.    It  is  not  meant  that  his  capacity  for  these  sciences  was 
inferior  to  that  of  these  distinguished  men.     We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  really  superior.    But  Chalmers'  mind  was  a  very  pe- 
culiar  one.     Although  his  imagination  was  so  powerful  that  it 
occasionally  led  him  into  visionaiy  schemes,  and  was  deemed  by 
many  to  unfit  him  for  the  more  severe  and  logical  investigations 
of  accurate  science,  especially  of  the  metaphysical  kind,  his  specu- 
lations were  all  eminently  practical ;  that  is,  they  were  all  intend- 
ed by  him  to  operate  directly  towards  the  benefit  of  mankind.     He 
loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  could  admire  the  beauty  of  a 
theorem  with  as  much  ardor  as  a  lover  of  statuary  admires  the  pro- 
ductions of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova,  Marochetti  and  Chantrey. 
Tet  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  study  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued for  one's  own  pleasure.    He  studied  for  the  advantage  of 
the  human  race.    This  was  his  whole  aim ;  and  whether  his  sub- 
ject was  metaphysics  or  mathematics,  political  economy  or  divinity, 
'  e  was  not  contented  with  the  mere  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  intellect,  but  his  chief  delight 
was  to  apply  the  researches  of  philosophy  to  the  well  being  of  the 
world.     All  his  knowledge  was  gathered  that  he  might  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  bring  back  into  harmony  and  happi- 
ness the  constitution  of  tilings  as  it  was  originally  formed  by  the 
Creator.    This  explains  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  acquire- 
ments.   He  sought  no  more  information  upon  any  subject  than 
was  necessary  for  this  high  purpose ;  but  he  did  seek  so  much 
information  on  a  great  varietv  of  subjects.    The  same  has  been 
the  case  with  many  other  illustrious  individuals  whose  forte  has 
been  oratory.     Lord  Brougham  is  a  remarkable  instance  in  point. 
Without  a  minutely  profound  acquaintance  with  science,  he  is  so 
far  a  living  encyclopedia  that  he  can  draw  felicitous  illustrations 
from  many  quarters,  and  his  mind  is  so  completely  imbued  with 
the  philosophic  spirit  of  science,  that  his  speeches  are  truly  impaa- 
sioned  demonstratiom.    He  too  is  at  once  a  speculative  and  a 
practical  man.    His  researches  are  conducted  oratorically ;  that  is, 
only  to  such  an  extent  as  an  orator  requires  to  go  for  the  composi- 
tion of  a  great  speech,  and  a  statesman  for  hi^h  mental  training. 
A  minute  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  one  thrag,  and  a  mathe- 
matical spirit  is  another.    An  expert  application  of  the  Calculus, 
or  an  acute  perception  of  geometrical  relations,  is  difiTerent  from 
that  mathematical  metaphysique  which  is  the  very  soul  of  all  rea- 
soning, and  which  takes  every  effort  of  a  great  orator  out  of  the 
category  of  mere  declamation.    The  enviable  and  eftetife  power 
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does  not  depend  upon  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  science  as 
was  evinced  by  Newton  and  Laplace.  Perhaps  the  very  depth 
and  particularity  of  their  knowledge  on  one  subject,  unfitted  these 
hilosophers  for  the  exercise  of  oratory ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
ad  they  employed  their  gift  of  vivid  demonstration  in  the  senate 
or  the  pulpit^  they  would  in  all  probability  have  rivalled  Brougham 
and  Chalmers  as  public  speakers. 

Not  to   dwell  on  these   distinctions,   however,  we  have  said 
enough,  we  hope,  to  explain  our  meaning.     Ghalmera  courted  not 

Erettiness,  but  power.  His  marvellous  faculty  of  illustration,  and 
is  towering  fancy,  were  never  exercised  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
Whatever  he  said,  he  must  prove  something.  His  mind  would  not 
permit  him  to  talk  without  arguing — to  discourse  without  demon- 
strating. Hence  he  is  never  vapid.  Amid  the  brightest  blaze  of 
his  imagery,  we  descern  a  substantial  and  symmetrical  form.  His 
discourses  may  be  likened  to  structures — sometimes,  indeed,  not 
of  any  regular  order  of  architecture — but  always  fine,  and  always 
useful  in  their  every  part.  You  cannot  discern  a  column  or  but- 
tress placed  for  mere  embellishment.  Sculptured  it  may  be  even 
to  a  profusion  of  richness ;  yet  it  is  always  introduced  for  real 
support.  Any  thing  that  is  appended  simply  for  show  is,  in  oratory, 
as  well  as  in  architecture,  a  defect.  It  matters  not  how  beautiful 
it  may  be  in  itself,  if,  in  its  actual  position,  it  is  useless.  Imagery 
that  conceals  rather  than  sets  off  the  truth,  is  no  better  than  bright 
rags — purjrurei  partni.  Now  Chalmers's  demonstrative  propensity 
guards  him  almost  always  against  this  abuse ;  and  this  is  the 
grand  secret  of  his  eloquence.  Its  strength  is  equally  remarkable 
with  its  gorgeousness.  His  very  descriptions  ana  similes  are  argu- 
ments. Ill  one  of  his  astronomical  discourses  he  refutes  the  infidel 
objection  to  divine  revelation  which  is  based  on  the  insignificance 
of  our  planet  when  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  universe ;  and 
in  doing  so  he  charms  and  melts  us  with  the  description  of  a  mari- 
ner in  a  tempest,  and  afterwards  amid  the  dangers  and  hardships 
of  some  savage  isle.  But  when  we  find  that,  in  the  end  of  the 
passage,  he  introduces  the  thought  that  the  distresses  of  this  wan* 
derer  absorb  the  soul  of  his  parent,  as  she  listens  to  the  howling  of 
the  storm,  and  forgets  all  her  children  except  him,  because  they 
are  safe  at  home,  while  he  is  far  away  and  in  peril,  we  perceive 
that  the  whole  is  only  a  picturesque  argument  to  account  for  the 
yearning  of  the  Great  Parent  over  that  province  of  his  dominions 
which  had  gone  astray,  while  the  rest  remained  true  to  their  alle- 
fi;iance.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  description  of  the  fox-hunt 
m  his  sermon  on  cruelty  to  animall  That  brilliantly  poetic  scene 
is  not  painted  for  mere  effect ;  neither  is  it  presented  for  the  sake 
of  welding  to  its  termination  certain  common-place  reflections  on 
the  barbarity  of  human  sports.  This  is  what  a  declaimer  would 
have  done.  Bat  in  Chalmers's  mouth  it  is  a  step  in  a  close  and 
ingenious  demonstration  on  the  philosophical  question  of  abstract 
cruelty.    It  is  truly  a  useful  pillar  in  the  edifice  he  has  been  rea^» 
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ing.  Scores  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  ihisht  be  collected  from 
the  Doctor's  writings*  Indeed  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  mere  flourish  in  his  whole  works.  It  is  in  this  that  his  great 
strength  lieth ;  and  here  he  reads  a  noble  lesson  to  all  who  would 
be  really  eloquent. 

The  truth  is  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  the  main  natural  and  correct. 
His  glowing  love  for  his  brethren  of  the  species,  and  his  heart's 
desire  that  they  should  be  good  and  happy,  both  here  and  hereaf- 
ter, were  so  strong  and  overmastering  as  to  divest  him  of  all  or 
nearly  all  exhibition  of  himself,  and  of  the  a^ectation  of  what  some 
men  call  fine  writing.  Writing  was  in  his  practice  only  fine  in  so 
far  as  it  was  appropriate  and  forcible — in  so  far  as  it  established 
and  enforced  his  doctrines.  He  had  no  nonsense  about  him. 
However  singular  it  may  seem  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  no- 
•  torious  for  amplification,  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  sermons  were 
ever  written  which  could  less  easily  bear  the  omission  of  a  single 
sentence  than  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  We  remember  con- 
versing with  a  minister  who  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  ser- 
mons and  committing  them  to  m-emory.  He  was  noted  for  his  fa- 
cility in  getting  his  discourses  by  heart.  We  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain how  he  managed  the  matter  so  easily.  He  replied  that  he 
was  not  very  particular;  that  if  in  a  paragraph  of  ten  sentences, 
for  example,  he  recollected  eight,  the  omission  of  the  other  two 
did  not  make  much  difference ;  it  was  not,  in  fact,  observed.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  what  kind  of  logic  the  reverend  gentleman 
practiced,  seeing  that  it  could  stand  such  mutilation. 

It  was  this  combination,  therefore,  of  intense  earnestness  and 
vivid  demonstration,  with  a  fervid  and  lofty  imagination  in  Chal- 
mers, that  rendered  his  eloquence  so  effective,  and  that  caused  his 
discourses  to  read  so  well  in  private.  Aided  greatly  in  their  force 
by  his  own  eminently  energetic  delivery,  they  are  nevertheless 
not  of  that  kind  which,  when  perused  in  the  closet,  make  us  won- 
der wherein  their  charm  consisted  when  pronounced.  They  can 
be  looked  at  closely  without  a  diminution  of  their  excellence; 
nay,  the  more  they  are  pondered  the  more  excellent  do  they  ap- 
pear. And  this  is  the  point  of  distinction  between  declamation 
and  true  eloquence. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  oratory  was  effective  partly  in  consequence  of 
his  style  and  delivery,  and  partly  in  spite  of  these.  His  style  was 
formed  upon  that  of  the  old  puritan  and  presbyterian  divines;  but 
it  was  at  the  same  time  very  much  his  own.  Their  phrases  and 
idioms  he  adopted — and  he  loved  them  because  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  of  the  Bible — but 
the  structure  of  his  periods  was  entirely  different  from  theirs.  It 
was  not  conversational,  neither  did  it  bear  the  marks  of  being  ea- 
sily executed.  The  truth  is  that  composition  as  well  as  thinking, 
in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  was  a  laborious  matter,  and  in  both  he 
^  appears  to  have  had  an  utter  aversion  to  common  place  or  to  any 
thing  resembling  common  place.    Hence  bis  very  limited  extern* 
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poraneous  power.    Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  thought  in  the  same  st^e 
with  other  men,  and  then  translated  the  ideas  thus  embodied,  into 
his  well  known  sonorous  and  mechanical  rythm.     Instances  of  this 
double  process  are  on  record — instances  in  which  the  great  essay- 
ist first  expressed  himself  in  ordinary  terms,  and  then  clothed  the 
sentiment  in  its  new  and  characteristic  dress.     It  was  even  so  with 
Chalmers.     His  written,  and  much  of  his  spoken  language,  was 
translated  from  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  thought  into  his  own  pe- 
culiar style.     But  in  this  style  there  are  a  force,  and  a  majesty, 
and  a  grand  music  which  in  themselves    possess  a  fascination. 
Both  audi^r  and  reader  are  carried  along  by  its  very  ponderosity, 
and  the  roll  of  its  oriental  and  barbaric   melody.     And  so  sub- 
limely energetic  was  the  man,  that  the  language  employed,  so  far 
from  oflfending  by  its  singularity,  seemed  the  very  instrument  that 
was  fitted  for  the  orator's  grasp.     The  energy  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
delivery  is  inconceivable  by  any  one  who  never  heard  him.     In 
the  impetuosity  and  power  of  his  utterance,  in  the  greatness  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  in  the  splendid  appropriateness  of  his 
illustrations,  and  in  the  majesty  of  his  appeals,  the  awkwardness 
of  a  very  uncouth  gesticulation,  and  a  strikingly  provincial  pronun- 
ciation were  entirely  forgotten.     His  figure  and  motions  were  any 
thing  but  graceful ;  but  you  saw  that  all  his  motions  were  natural. 
His  voice  was  not  musical,  and  we  believe  he  never  took  a  lesson 
'  in  elocutionary  inflexion,  but  his  tones  and  modulations  were  the 
spontaneous  exponents  of  genuine  feeling ;  and  when  he  rose  into 
some  of  his  loftiest  soarings,  his  organs  gave  forth  a  solemn  and 
rapturous  sound,  like  what  we  can  imagine  to  be  the  voice  of  an 
angel  sent  on  some  embassage  of  mingled  entreaty,  expostulation 

*  and  threatening.     It  was  then  that  he  held  his  audience  spell- 
bound.    It  was  not  pathos,  it  was  not  sarcasm,  it  was  not  ornate 

.  description.     There  might  be  occasionally  the  presence  of  all  these. 
But  it  was  sublimity,  loftiness,  celestial  grandeur.     If  you  wept, 

*  your  tears  were  tears  rather  of  ecstasy  than  of  sorrow ;    if  you 
trembled,  it  was  as  one  would  tremble  were  the  eternal  world  dis- 

*  closed  to  him ;  if  you  rejoiced,  it  was  joy  unspeakable;  and  the 
'  whole  effect  was    heightened    by  the  certainty,  founded  on  the 

preacher's  scrupulous  habit  of  arguing,  that  you  were  not  led  ctfp- 
tive  by  mere  impulse,  but  that  your  emotion  was  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  vivid  apprehension  of  truth. 

We  have  not  entered  on  many  points  of  distinction  in  the  miatory 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Other  periodicals  have  anticipated  us  in  this 
matter.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be 
one  or  two  of  its  peculiar  excellencies ;  and  the  careful  notice  of 
which  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  American  people.  We  are 
ioo  apt  to  substitute  declamation  and  moving  anecdote  for  elo- 
quence. And  we  often  evince  a  distressing  impatience  o(  close 
and  substantial  demonstration.  We  frequently  would  dismiss  our 
reason  into  the  back  ground,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  intoxication  of 
excited  fe«liDg.    This  is  mental  dissipation — rhetorical  intempe- 
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fance— and  we  shoald  have  no  objection  to  join  a  society  in  order 
to  pot  it  down.  The  enjoyment  of  a  lofty  argument,  close  and 
eogent  thronghout,  while  also  impassioned  in  its  style  and  bright 
in  its  illustration,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  pleasure  which  the  world 
afibrds ;  and  when  we  cannot  get  such  argument  we  would  much 
prefer  the  argument  without  the  splendor,  to  the  most  shewy  glit- 
ter and  the  prettiest  description  without  the  argument. 


THE  JEWS. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  have  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  what 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Jews  in  days  of  old,  he  must  visit  the 
East.  The  Jews  of  the  United  States,  of  England,  of  France,  of 
Germany  and  Holland,  dress  as  do  other  people.  There  is  nothing 
distinctive  about  them  save  in  their  physiognomv*  Nor  is  this  a& 
ways  the  case,  althoagh  it  is  very  generally.  I  have  known  Jews 
whom  it  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  to  discover  to  be  such  by 
any  feature  ef  their  countenances. 

But  in  the  East,  the  children  of  Abmham  are  easily  to  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  In  Poland,  Russia  and  Hun* 
gary,  virhere  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  they  have  nevertheless  a 
dirty,  dingy  look,  which  is  not  agreeable — a  sort  of  half  oriental- 
ism, which,  like  all  other  hybrids,  is  repulsive.  But  the  Jew  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant  is  another  sort  of 
being.  The  better  classes  are  clad  in  a  very  picturesque  and  stri- 
king manner.  They  are  a  cleanly,  pleasant  people.  Their  pale 
faces,  generally  slender  forms,  compact  and  wirey  limbs,  dark  eyes, 
olive  complexion,  black  and  often  curly  hair,  their  aquiline  and 
thick  noses,  etc.,  are  very  unmistakable  indications  of  their  origin. 
Their  flowing  dress — wide  pantaloons  or  small  clothes,  loose  blue 
or  white  over-robe,  with  a  broad  sash  or  girdle  around  the  waist, 
their  sandals  or  light  boots,  and  their  white  turban-like  head-dreaa* 
es — all  mark  them  out  as  Jews. 

When  I  was  coming  from  Constantinople  to  Trieste  in  an  Aus- 
trian steamer, ' last  December,  we  had  several  Jews  on  board. 
Among  them  was  an  old  merchant  of  Damascus,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  men  I  have  ever  fallen  in  with  in  the  East. 
He  was  near  eighty  years  of  age,  very  richly  dressed,  and  of  most 
agreeable  and  even  princely  manners.  .  He  spoke  Italian  fluently, 
as  well  as  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.  He  was  evidently  a  roan 
of  property,  and  his  air  and  general  intelligence  demonstrated  tllat 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world — of  the  Eastern  world — for 
as  to  our  Weatem  hemisphere,  he  knew  comparatively  bat 
little  of  it.  He  was,  however,  better  informed  than  one  of  his  na- 
tion, a  venerable  old  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  I  saw  at  War* 
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saw  in  the  year  1837,  and  who,  when  he  learned  that  I  had  com« 
from  America,  and  that  that  countr}'  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth,  gravely  asked  me  how  I  had  gotten  up  from  that  othtr^  and 
as  he  supposed  lower  side  of  the  world — whether  I  had  come  up 
throogh  a  hole  in  the  middle,  or  had  climhed  over  the  edge,  and  if 
I  had  not  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  the  ascent,  etc     The  Da* 
mascus  Jew  was  better  iufgrmed  in  this  respect  than  he  of  Wax- 
saw,  but  still  his  knowledge  of  America  was  quite  limited.     One 
thing,  however,  he  knew — the  existence  of  religious  liberty  in  these 
United  States — where  the  Jews  (some  fifty  thousands,   and  their 
number  is  constantly  increasing)  enjoy — save  in   North  Carolina 
and  New  Hampshire,  which  are,  in  this  respect,  par  f^nobible 
fratrum — all  the  rights,  civil,  religious  and  political,  which  other 
men  possess.     Often  did  he  speak  about  our  glorious  country,  as 
every  American,  who  deserves  the  name,  delights  to  hear.    He 
knew  of  that  noble  letter  which  Mr.  Webster  wrote,  when  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damascus. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  picturesque  dress,  the  accomplished 
manners,  the  noble  carriage  and  air,  and  the  fine  face  o^his  in- 
teresting old  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  Father  Abraham  hira* 
self  was  a  finer  looking  or  more  dignified  personage.  b. 


DESPONDENCY. 

Oh  Life !  a  tad  and  cheerless  scene  art  then  to  me, 
And  slow  and  solitary  moves  each  gloomy  hoar  $ 

Drear  is  the  landscape,  no  brightening  tints  I  see, 
But  own  with  sinking  heart  Despondency's  dark  power. 

Fair  Mygeia  flies  my  steps,  she  turns  to  me  no  more, 
And  Hope,  which  in  my  youth  a  beam  of  brillianee  shed, 

Is  gone — ^the  mental  page,  so  soothing  oft  before, 
Alas!  no  longer  soothes,  its  magic  chapn  ts  fled. 

I  weep  o*er  withered  hopes  which  only  bloomed  to  die, 
And  Memory,  as  I  backward  trace  the  joy^  knew, 

Adds  yet  a  deeper  pang  as  with  a  pensive  eye,  » 
8hc  sadly  points  to  bliss  which,  ah !  too  quickly  flew. 

Bnt  be  hashed  these  murmurs — He  who  wounds  the  heartf 
My  Father^He  who  never  deals  a  ajeedlest  blow, 

Ohl  yet  may  stay  His  hand  aad  heal  ea^  bitter  soMrt, 
Or  soon  withia  the  grave  will  Ude  my  ev'ry  woe. 

i.  w.  p. 
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A  SPRING  EMBOWERED  IN  TREES. 

BT  A.   F.   OLMSTED. 

The  spring!  the  spring!  the  playful  spring, 
That  bubbles  through  the  grass, 

From  rock  to  rock  its  echoes  ring, 
Gladdening  all  who  pass. 

The  sparkling  spring!  the  sparkling  spring! 

Thither  will  I  rove ; 
Thither  when  the  heat  shall  bring 

A  joy  beneath  its  grove. 

And  there  Til  pluck  the  elder  blows. 
And  sip  the  gelid  wave  j 
^  And  there  I'll  lift  the  blooming  rose 

Up  from  its  watery  grave* 

And  there  TU  watch  the  merry  brook 

Meandering  through  the  bower, 
And  there  I'll  cast  a  lingering  look 

In  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

* 

When  the  summer  blazes  wide, 
>i  And  pours  its  fervid  heat, 

I'll  linger  by  thy  glassy  tide, 
And  taste  thy  cool  retreat. 

When  winter  sheds  its  snow, 

Investing  nature  round, 
Often  to  thy  fount  Dl  go, 

Still  bubbling  through  the  ground — 

Even  when  the  melting  flood 
Shall  fill  thy  channel  wide, 

And  wake  thy  lonely  solitude 
With  the  torrent's  roaring  tide. 

10^und  along  thou  playful  spring. 
And  ripple  through  the  grass, 

From  rock  to  rock  in  echoes  ring, 
And  through  yon  narrow  pass. 

Sparkle,  sparkle,  mterry  spring, 
Laughing  through  the  eaten  ring, 

While  upon  thfy  bosom  bright. 
Elder  blossoms  spangle  white. 
Wtm  Biwii,  Conn.,  1847. 
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DESULTORY  THOUGHTS  UPON  MEN  AND  THINGS. 

In  glancing*  over  the  field  of  literature,  my  thoughts  in  their 
roving,  have  found  rest  for  a  moment  upon  the  great  names  of 
suffering  genius  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  enrich  it. 
There  was  Dante,  the  inimitable  poet  of  his  day,  whose  genius 
sparkles  in  his  verse  like  gems  of  superb  brilliancy,  obliged  to 
wield  his  pen  in  exile ;  Galileo,  whose  masterly  spirit  rose  to  the 
skies  to  reveal  new  truths  to  man,  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  tor- 
tured  by  the  inquisition;  Johnson,  shrinking  away  to  his  garret 
for  shelter — and  even  (his  almost  withheld  from  him  on  account  of 
his  poverty;  Bacon,  the  profound  philosopher,  the  author  of  the  . 
Organum,  refused  even  a  cup  of  beer,  and  that  too  before  the  great 
temperance  movement;  Cowley,  running  mad  from  the  want  of 
proper  attention ;  and  a  host  of  others  whose  writings  adorn  the 
literature  of  their  age,  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  spur  Of  imme« 
diate  want.  What  a  picture  of  suffering  genius !  The  mind  may 
contemplate  it,  but  the  pen  cannot  portray  it  in  its  highest  colors. 
Happily,  for  those  who  would  now  join  the  republic  of  letters,  the 
world  is  awake  to  the  progressive  march  of  intellect,  and  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  learning  can  now  meet  a  better 
reward.  We  can  mourn  over  the  fate  of  the  great  pioneei%,  who 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  learning,  and  be  filled  with  grateful  sym- 
pathy at'their  remembrance.  We  can  treasure  up  their  memories, 
and  thus  be  quickened  to  pay  all  due  regard  to  those  who  are 
leading  the  way  through  untrodden  fields  of  knowledge.  We  can 
learn  from  their  calamities  to  shut  our  eyes  to  prejudice  that  would 
lead  us  to  withhold  our  charity  and  aid  from  those  who  are,  at  the 

E resent  age,  bringing  out  new  wonders  and  improvements  for  the 
enefit  of  the  human  race. 

Neglect  of  talent  in  times  past  has  been  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  communities.  The  world  never  appreciated 
profound  talent,  until  it  found  itself  advanced,  civilized  and  ener^ 
gized  by  the  accumulated  strokes  of  genius.  Since  art  and  sci- 
ence were  wedded  to  each  other,  the  ignoramus  is  compelled  to 
respect  talent;  to  aspire  to  it;  to  obtain  it.  Build  a  rail  road 
through  a  country  of  savages ;  put  upon  it  the  steam  car  to  dash 
along  with  its  tremendous  roar,  and  you  will  civilize  that  commu- 
nity. The  very  first  appearance  of  the  engine  will  induce  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  from  the  wonder  it  produces; 
and  this  is  the  first  step  toward  improvement. 

What  more  eflfectual  means  could  be  devised  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  inhabit 'our  western  tracts  of 
country,  than  the  noble  project  of  Whitney?  Aside  from  all 
the  commercial  advantaffes  to  be  derived  from  the  construction 
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of  a  rail  road  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  we 
should  see  the  ra3's  of  truth  and  intelligence  which  illumine  oar 
eastern  sky,  darting  down  the  extreme  west.  Even  if  it  should  be 
necessary  for  government  to  grant  sixty  miles  width  of  territory, 
on  each  side  of  the  line  of  road,  to  pay  for  its  construction,  it  better 
be  granted  than  to  have  this  noble  project  linger  till  another  gene- 
ration passes ;  for  this  broad  belt  will  become  a  zone  of  light,  ra- 
diating in  all  directions,  and  illuminating  a  thousand  darkened 
minds. 

There  cannot  be  too  many  projects  afoot,  of  a  like  nature,  which 
shall  redound  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  toward  the  high- 
est pitch  of  intelligence.  We  hail  this  enterprise,  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, as  an  omen  of  good  to  man,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  it  un- 
der full  headway  towards  its  consummation. 

Progressive  improvement  in  everything  which  relates  to  the 
well  being  of  man  is  the  grand  characteristic  which  should  distin- 
guish a  free  governed  people  like  ourselves.  Every  man  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  blessings  of  our  genial  institutions  should  help  to 
elevate  them;  to  dignify  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  by  ele- 
vating and  dignifying  himself,  by  refinement  and  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

It  is  this  alone  which  can  render  a  people  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves. Kings  hold  sway  over  their  subjects  either  from  actual  or 
snpposc'd  preeminence.  Their  subjects  consequently  yield  obedi- 
ence more  from  compulsion  than  willingness.  IViey  obey  because 
they  feel  that  they  must — not  because  they  lov$  obedience'. 

Not  so,  however,  with  those  who  live  under  a  republican  go- 
rernment.  Rulers  and  the  ruled  stand  in  quite  different  relations 
to  each  other.  Their  mutual  respect  and  confidence  should  be  mani- 
fest ;  those  in  power  should  govern  from  love,  and  those  under  them 
obey  from  the  same  motive  or  feeling ;  the  one  should  exercise  au- 
thority as  not  abusing  it ;  the  other,  have  respect  for  that  authority  in 
submitting  to  it  for  the  general  good.  Intelligence,  the  only  safe 
basis  of  this  system,  must  be  disseminated  as  widely  as  the  bounds 
of  such  government  extends;  or  else  dissatisfactions,  riots  and 
mobs  will  become  prevalent.  This  must  be  an  enlivened  and 
progressive  intelligence,  such  as  to  allow  all  men  to  comprehend 
their  true  relations  to  each  other,  as  rulers  and  ruled,  or  the  light 
better  be  withheld  entirely,  and  subjects  be  governed,  as  of  old,  by 
compulsion  ;  for  partial  knowledge  often  leads  men  to  commit 
grosser  blunders  than  those  who  are  entirely  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect. 

What  a  fiood  of  light,  therefore,  should  be  poured  over  our  land 
to  quicken,  animate  and  elevate  the  condition  of  its  people,  in 
order  to  prepare  them  to  carry  forward  the  sublime  and  compli- 
cated enginery  of  this  free  and  enlightened  government!  Who 
will  not  join  in  this  great  work  of  disseminating  wise  counsels, 
sound  learning  and  morals  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  commonwealth?    Its  borders,  already  encircling  so  vast  an 
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area,  are  erery  day  widening.  New  territory  and  its  inhabitants 
half  civilized,  foreigners  unacquainted  with  our  laws  and  princi- 
ples of  self-goTemment,  are  coming  under  our  jurisdiction,  and  we 
IB  turn  come  under  theirs ;  for  they  soon — by  the  speedy  right  of 
citizenship  granted  to  them — have  a  voice,  at  the  ballot  box,  in 
making  our  rulers.  A  great  work,  therefore,  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  question,  whether  our  government  will  stand,  is  decided  by 
the  question,  whether  intelligence  shall  keep  pace  with  the  in« 
crease  of  our  population.  Let  ignorance  get  the  better  of  wisdom, 
and  its  beautiful  fabric  will  totter  and  crumble  ;  let  ignorance  be 
entirely  subverted,  and  it  may  be  perpetuated  forever. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thb  Rough  and  Ready  Ahwal,  oa  Miutart  Souvbbtir; 
Illvstratbd  with  20  poatkaits  AMD  plates.  NeffYork: 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  preserve  the  record  of  the  leading  events 
thus  far  connected  with  the  Mexican  war.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  style, 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  having  a  subject  of  present  and  surpassing 
interest.  The  articles  are  generally  in  prose;  but  there  is  here  and 
there  intermingled  with  them  some  very  creditable,  and  one  or  two  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  poetry.  Some  of  the  portraits  at  least  do  great  justice  to 
their  subjects. 


Appletoh's  Raiz.  Road  ahd  Steam  Boat  Compavioh;  Beiji« 
A  traveller's  guide  through  the  Uritbd  States  avd 
Cahada:  Bt  W.  Williams. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  guide  book  for  this  country 
that  we  have  seen.  It  will  be  regarded  as  an  almost  necessary  part  of 
every  traveller's  luggage. 

The  Psalter,  or  Psalms  of  david,  &c.;  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed   AN    EXPLAVATORT    PREFACE    AND  A    SELECTION    OF 

CHANTS.    New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  is  to  facilitate 
the  practice  of  congregational  chanting.  Of  its  merits,  apart  from  the 
Psalter  itself,  which  needs  no  uninspired  recommendation,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  speak,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  printer  and  binder  have  both 
doae  their^work  admirably. 
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The  Pobtical  Wor'ks  of  Lord  Btrov,  complvtb  in  ovb 
▼OLUHE.  Illubtrated  WITH  Steel  Emoratiegs:  New 
York,  Appletun  &  Co. 

Eveiy  body  has  formed  an  opinion  for  good  or  evil  of  the  works  of . 
Lord  Byron,  and  most  persons  consider  him  as  among  the  brightest  and 
most  baleful  stars,  that  have  risen  and  set  in  modem  times.  It  is  impos- 
sible but  that  his  works  must  circulate,  and  here  is  an  editor  of  them 
worth]^  of  hif  exalted  getiius.  The  engravings  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  indeed  the  whole  mechanical  execution  is  of  the  first  order.  If  his 
works  had  been  free  from  all  moral  taint,  it  would  hftve  been  difficult  to 
speak  of  them  in  terms  of  excessive  praise. 

Life  of  Major  General  Zaohart  Taylor  ;  with  Notices 
OF  THE  War,  &a. ;  By  John  Frost.    Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work,  relating  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  can 
hardly  fail  to  circulate  extensively,  and  to  be  read  with  deep  interest.  It 
exhibits  various  pictures  of  military  life,  drawn  with  much  skill  and  ef- 
fect, and  we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  sources  to  which  the  author  had  ac- 
cess, that  it  is  to  be  regarded  throughout  as  a  work  of  unqueslionablo 
authenticity.  The  engraved  representations  will^  with  most  readers^  add 
somewhat  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Fitzgreen  Halleck,  now  first 
collected.  Illustrated  with  steel  engravings  from 

DRAWINGS  of  AMERICAN  ArTISTS.      ApplotOn  &  Co. 

Thera  are  those  who  believe  that  Halleck  has  more  poetry  in  his  soul 
than  any  other  living  genius  that  we  can  claim  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  earned  to  himself,  by  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, a  glorious  and  enduring  name.  This  edition  of  all  his  works,  pub- 
lished under  his  own  direction,  and  in  a  style  well  befitting  their  exalted 
merits,  will  be  gratefiilly  welcomed  every  where  as  one  of  the  briglitest 
gifto  of  the  season. 

Pictorial  History  of  the  Ueitbd  States  of  America, 

FROM  THE    discovery    BY  TI^E   NORTHMEN    IN  THE   TENTH 
CENTURY   TO   THE    PRESENT    TIME  :   By  JoHN   FrOST,  LL.   D. 

Printed  and  published  by  Case,  Tii&ny  &  Bumham :  Hartford. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a  detailed  and  luminous^iew 
of  the  discovery  and  subsequent  history  of  our  country.  The  sources 
from  which  he  has  compiled  his  work  have  been  ample,  and  the  authority 
well  sifted.  He  throws  much  new  and  peculiar  light  upon  the  earlier 
eras  and,  without  aspiring  to  the  philosopher,  gives  us  an  exact  and  com- 
pendious review  of  the  United  States  as  they  have  been  and  are.  The 
illustrations  are  apt  and  intelligent  guides  to  the  most  striking  facts  in  the 
history. 
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Artist  Life;  or  Sketchka  of  American  Pairtsrs:  Bt 
Herrt  T.  Tuckbrmar:  Applelon  &  Co. 

We  have  hare  tketchei  of  twenty-three  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  American  |Niinter8>  both  from  (he  living  and  the  dead.  The  sketches* 
are  brief,  but  graphic  and  satisfactory.  The  soul  of  beauty  and  loveli-* 
ness  and  poetry  breathes  in  them  all.  The  work  is  worthy  of  its  authos^ 
high  reputation,  and  is  a  beautiful  ofifering  to  cultivated  and  refined  in- 
tellects. 


Tbv  t^rbb  Dialooubs  of  M.  T.  Cicero,  translatbb  irto 
Erolish  by  W.  Guthrib:  Harper  fc  Brothers. 

This  Tolame  forms  one  of  Harpers'  classical  library.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent translation  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works,  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  orators,  of  one  of  the  most  cetebrated  periods  in  the  world's 
history. 


Thb  Arcibrt  World,  or  PiCTURssquB  Skbtchb*  of  Crsa- 
tior:  Bt  D.  T.  Arstbd,  Prof,  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  Lon* 
don.    Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  resQlti 
of  Geological  science.  It  Is  altogether  of  a  popular  character;  avoidt, 
so  tar  as  possible,  the  use  of  technical  phraseology,  and  may  be  read  with 
great  profit  by  all  classes  of  penons,  and  especially  those  who  bare  no 
time  to  giv#  to  minute  investigation. 


Thb  Bot's  Treasury  of  Sports,  Pastimes  and  Recrba- 
TioRS,  WITH  NEARLY  400  ENGRAVINGS:  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

This  book  contains  directions  for  every  kind  of  sport,  we  had  aloMst 
sud,  that  human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  Many  of  them  certainly  we 
would  not  venture  to  recommend;  and  yet  any  boy,  whatever  may  be  his 
taste,  will  be  sure  to  find  something  here  to  his  liking.  The  book  is  vevj 
well  got  up,  and  must  have  cost  somebody  a  worid  of  labor* 


Tub  Divine  Panoply,  or  a  suit  of  armor  for  the  soldier 
OF  Cbrist:  By  Hugh  Stowell,  A.  M.  Amer.  Sunday  School 
Union. 

This  work  is  foU  of  evangelical  truth,  exhibited  in  its  most  practical 
relations.  It  is  fitted  to  yield  important  aid  to  any  Christian,  and  espe- 
cially to  one  who  is  struggling  in  the  peculiar  conflicts  incident  to  the 
eailier  stages  of  a  religious  life.  It  u  written  with  great  simplicity  and 
directness  and  earnestness,  and  is  every  way  adapted  to  make  itself  be- 
nignly and  powerfully  felt. 
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OAMPAfoir  Skbtches  of  thb  War  with  Mexico:  Bt  Capt. 
W.  S.  Hbhrt,  U.  S.  Armt.    Neff  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  a  journal  than  a  connect- 
ed and  formal  history;  but  then  this  only  g;ives  it  an  additional  freshness— 
a  life-like  character  which,  with  the  mass  of  readers,  must  greatly  in- 
orease  its  interest.  It  abounds  with  thrilling  and  graphic  details,  and 
preserves  the  record  of  many  minute  circumstances  in  connection  with 
the  war  which  otherwise  might  never  have  been  incorporated  in  history. 
The  writer  disclauns  all  pretensions  to  a  literary  reputation;  but  '*  out  of 
his  own  mouth,"  or  rather  from  the  productions  of  his  own  pen,  we  "  con- 
demn'* hb  disclaimer. 

For/sale  by  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co. 

NoTBi  oir  Thb  Iroquois,  or  Contibutiorb  to  Ambricar 
HisTORT,  Artiqvities  and  General  Ethnology:  Bt 
Hbrrt  R.  Schoolcraft.    Albany:  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co. 

This  nobly  printed  volume  forms  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
department  of  American  history  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  a  work  of  im* 
mense  research;  and  though  it  is  thrown  together  vrithout  any  great  re- 
gard to  order,  yet  ihoiy  considering  the  design  of  it,  does  not  particu- 
Udy  lessen  its  interest.  A  large  portion  of  the  facts  which  it  details  are 
Rftw,  we  believe,  put  on  record  for  the  first  time ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  author's  indomitable  perseverance  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The  work  ascribes  to  the  Iroquois,  we 
doubt  not,  with  truth,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  character;  and  their  his- 
tory has  become  essentially  interwoven  with  the  history  of  our  own  na- 
tion. 


OOSSIPPINO  LETTER. 

T.  D.  8.,  Esq. — ^Dear  and  Honored  Sir — ^Papa  bids  me  begin  my  letter 
so;  for  he  says  you  are  a  great  man.  He  says  you  can  write  books  and 
poetry,  and  you  are  going  to  be  President — some  time. 

Papa  is  sick  and  not  able  to  write  you  a  gossipping  letter;  and  he  has 
told  me  to  write  and  let  you  know  this.  It  is  our  vacation  just  now;  and 
papa,  who  is  always  talking  about  keeping  up  a  standard  of  taste — my 
standard  \\  apple-pie — and  purifying  literature,  especially  when  Mr. 
Wasp,  the  newspaper  editor,  comes  to  our  house,  has  bid  me  write  to 
you  because  I  must  practice  composition,  of  which  he  says  you  are  a 
judge.  Mr.  Whackboy,  our  teacher,  made  me  begin  composition  last 
spring,  and  I  wrote  an  essay  on  a  '*  Comparison  between  Washington 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,"  which  got  the  medal  at  our  examination.  The 
master  corrected  it  a  good  deal,  and  put  a  piece  to  the  end  of  it  about 
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New  York  being  a  bettor  cUy  than  Brooldjo,  This  wa«  a  great  go;  aiK 
wben  poet  Patten — tbat's  a  literary  man  in  our  village — read  it  alond  a* 
tKe  exhibition,  all  the  people  thought  me  ?ery  clever;  but  the  boys  didn% 
because  they  knew  that  Mr.  Whackboy  wrote  it.  But  he  only  wrote  the 
last  leaf  and  corrected  all  the  rest:  so  it  was  all  spite  in  the  boys. 

Dear  and  Honored  Sir — I  will  tiy  and  write  you  something  very  fin^— 
just  like  a  newspap^,  if  I  can — and  papa  says  you  will  print  it,  and  I 
shall  see  my  name  in  print  at  the  end  of  it. 

When  we  contemplate  the  world  at  large,  when  we  consider  mankind 
in  general,  and  when  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  whole  human  nee,  we 
behold  a  great  many  astonishing  circumstances.  Some  people  are  tall 
and  some  are  short ;  some  are  white,  and  some  are  black,  and  some  ara 
red— ^but  not  so  red  as  a  brick— and  some  are  copper-colored,  like  a  cent; 
and  a  great  historian,  called  Diedrick  Knickerbocker,  says  that  the  mea 
in  the  moon  are  pea-green  and  carry  their  heads  under  their  arms  like  a 
book.  A  man  was  lecturing  on  astronomy  last  winter  in  our  village  and 
Idd  us  that  there's  no  waler  in  the  moon;  and  another  man  was  lecturing 
•n  temperance  and  told  us  that  nobody  but  men  who  live  in  this  world 
diink  anything  but  water.  Now  what  do  the  men  in  the  moon  drink, 
when  there  is  no  water  in  the  moon?  1  have  been  thinking  that  as  we 
drink  only  when  our  throats  are  dry,  the  people  in  the  moon  don't  drink 
at  all;  and  that  is  the  cause  why  they  carry  their  heads  under  their  arms, 
having  no  throats;  and  because  trees  have  no  throats  and  dent  drink, 
therefore  they  are  green.  Papa  says  this  is  the  way  to  draw  conclusions 
attd  to  demonstrate;  and  Mr.  Whackboy  always  likes  us  to  say  therefoiv 
and  wherefore,  it  is  so  geometrical. 

There  is  a  boy  in  Albany  city  who  writes  splendid,  and  will  be  a  great 
composer ;  and  he  sends  me  letters  about  Albany  and  all  the  people  there. 
He  says  that  tlie  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  many  of  them  haire 
large  tin  bowls  on  the  top  which  they  call  cupolas;  and  that  some  people 
would  think  them  silver  when  the  sun  shines;  and  one  of  them  is  yellow 
metal,  like  gold.  And  he  says  there  are  a  great  many  handsome  churcl^ 
as.  One  of  them  has  a  fish  for  a  wealbercock,  to  let  the  people  know 
that  the  flood  came  to  America,  and  to  tell  them  how  the  wind  blows 
upon  the  sea  where  the  fishes  live,  and  because  some  fishes,  such  as  a 
whale,  blow  as  the  wind  does;  but  the  fish  on  the  church  is  not  *'  very 
like  a  whale."  Another  church  has  two  steeples,  like  two  asses'  eart 
upon  it;  and  there  is  a  bell  in  one  of  them  which  rings  like  your  eaf 
when  it  is  pulled  or  struck.  And  some  other  churches  have  short  sqMara 
steeples,  with  a  window  in  each  side,  standing  like  a  little  house  on  top 
of  a  big  one;  and  this  is  elegant,  and  of  the  dumpy  order  of  architecture. 
And  some  others  have  steeples  like  mustard-pots  and  ink-g{asses  and 
pepper-boxes,  beautiful  to  behold.  And  one  is  very  old;  but  a  great 
doctor  says  old  churches  are  good  for  the  health,  and  therefore  they  must 
not  leave  it. 
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I  heard  there  have  been  several  fires  in  Albany  city^  but  ihe  firemen 
would  not  work,  and  are  to  be  put  in  the  stale's  prison.  Some  ihivk  (hey 
twant  all  the  wooden  house9  to  be  burnt,  and  to  have  all  Ihe  city  built  of 
.  brick  and  stone  and  marble  and  cement.  Some  think  they  all  want  to  g;o 
and  fight  at  Mexico  with  General  Scott  and  General  Taylor,  because 
they  have  been  taught  to  stand  fire  nt  home;  but  there  are  no  bullets  in 
that  kind  of*  fire,  which  makes  a  slight  difierencer.  Alderman  Pumpkin 
thinks  they  ought  all  to  be  made  to  wear  their  hose  for  stockings,  and  be 
hooked  on,  all  in  a  row,  to  their  ladders,  and  then  pumped  upon  one  hour 
to  cool  their  fiery  spirit  by  the  cold  water  cure  of  their  own  engines.  This 
would  be  capital  sport,  and  I  would  come  to  see  it.  Will  you  write  aod 
-  tell  me  if  it  is  true.  Papa  says  tlie  firemen  like  best  to  go  and  dine  with 
.  each  other  in  companies,  and  to  blow  trumpets  instead  of  blowing  out 
fires;  and  to  carry  lighted  torches  to  let  them  see  where  the  fires  are  in 
dark  nights.  The  people  who  own  the  churches  will  not  order  the  bells 
to  be  rung  if  the  firemen  do  not  turn  out;  for  it  is  of  no  use  alarming  peo* 
pie  at  night  for  nothing.  I  have  been  thinking  that  some  of  the  clever 
gentlemen  who  write  for  your  magazine  might  invent  an  extinguisher, 
like  what  they  put  out  candles  with,  and  that  those  ladies  who  are  angels 
should  fly  up  with  it  and  let  it  down  upon  the  burning  houses.  Would 
not  that  do? 

But  I  must  not  write  any  more  at  present.  Papa  has  gone  to  slee)), 
and  Mr.  Whackboy  has  not  come  to  correct  this;  so  pray  excuse  bad 
grammar,  for  I  have  a  bad  pen.  Yours  respectfully, 

Clayarack,  Fila. 
P..S.  Papa  will  send  you  the  next  letter. 


<  ••» » 
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We  always  come  to  this  part  of  our  work,  not  as  to  a  task,  but  as  to  a 
pleasant  interview  with  well  tried  friends. 

We  feel  like  one  who  returns  home  after  a  month's  absence;  and  be- 
cause his  mind  is  fraught  with  the  thoughts  and  incidents  that  have  oc- 
curred to  him,  he  gives  them  utterance  with  all  the  familiarity  of  affec- 
tionate gossip. 

Many  pleasant  things  have  occurred  during  the  month  calculated  to  di- 
minish our  toils,  and  afiFord  additional  encouragement  for  perseverance  in 
the  great  enterprise  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  call  it  a  great  enter- 
prise, not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  because  it  is  really  so.  He  who  attempts 
to  furnish  a  monthly  periodical,  stored  with  what  enriches  rather  than  im- 
poverishes intellect,  abounding  with /ac<  more  than  mih  fiction,  aimbg 
to  profit  as  well  as  to  please  the  most  refined  and  cultivated  minds,  and 
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\vhich  shnll  be  possessed  of  attractions  suited  to  draw  the  masses  up  to  its 
standard  of  taste  rather  than  lower  it  down  to  them;  be  who,  in  short, 
would  elevate,  enrich,  dignify  our  current  literature  is  certainly  en- 
gaged in  a  great  and  laborious  enterprise. 

These  were  the  objects  we  aimed  at  accomplishing  when  we  com- 
menced our  literary  labors,  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  them. 
We  are  aware  that  the  public  taste  at  the  present  day  demands  a  good 
deal  of  the  frivolous  and  flashy,  instead  of  the  solid  and  substantial,  in 
writing,  and  that  in  consequence,  the  tendency  of  Magazine  literature  in 
this  country,  has  been  downward. 

Whatever  the  public  demand  and  will  pay  the  best  for,  they  can  have 
in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  for  book  makers  now-a  days,  would  be  mo- 
ney makers  rather  than  fame  seekers.  For  our  part  we  are  quite  fond  of 
the  precious  metal,  but  we  rather  deny  ourselves  a  little  in  that  respect, 
and  suffer  it  to  circulate  in  the  shape  of  a  magazine  of  superlative  excel- 
lence. 

Some  of  our  local  agents,  large  dealers  in  what  is  properly  termed 
cheap  literalure,  have  loudly  complained  that  our  magazine  is  *'  too 
good  ;'*  that  it  wont  sell  as  fast  as  some  two  or  three  others  which  contain 
more  pictures,  more  stories  of  fancy,  and  b.  fashion  plate  for  the  ladies. 
Well,  this  is  just  what  we  expected,  just  what  we  wished,  and  just  what 
gives  us  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persevere  and  raise  the  standard 
of  our  literary  productions  still  higher.  Hereafter  **  excelsior"  shall  be 
our  motto,  and  truih  rather  ihan  fancy  our  guide. 

We  do  not  intend  however,  as  our  present  number  will  indicate,  to  shut 
ourselves  entirely  from  the  realms  of  fiction,  but  to  avoid  making  it  the 
staple  of  our  work.  The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  requires  something 
for  dessert,  aHer  a  hearty  meal.  We  would  therefore  occasionally  ad- 
minister to  it  some  of  the  dainties.  But  sweet  things,  taken  to  excess, 
will  produce  a  morbid  aud  sickly  appetite,  which  may  induce  hypocon- 
dria. 

Tbe  great  aim  of  literary  periodicals  should  be  to  disseminate  refined 
and  dignified  thought,  upon  the  greatest  variety  of  topics,  throughout 
tbe  masses  of  the  people;  to  scatter,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  seeds  of 
truth  which  shall,  by  and  by,  take  root  in  the  affections  and  hearts  of 
men,  and  spring  up  to  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  of  sound  morality,  dis- 
creetness and  virtue.  These  obj;pcts  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  men  of  greaf  literary  merit  in  the  various  departments 
of  knowledge  of  which  they  treat.  These  men  must  possess  high  traits 
of  moral  excellence  as  well  as  rare  mental  endowments,  in  order  to  give 
tone  and  character  to  what  the/ write. 

Feeling  sensibly  the  importance  of  this,  we  have  called  in  to  our  aid 
those  suitable  to  check  us  when  we  step  out  of  our  traces,  and  bring  us 
back  into  our  place.  We  are,  in  fact,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  brilliant 
names  who  are  ever^ready  to  give  counsel  and  advice  in  the  conduction 
of  our  magazine. 
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We  would  not  presume ,  young  and  inexperienced  ts  we  are,  to  hold 
ourselves  responsible  for  the  rig^bt  and  exclusive  management  of  such  a 
work  as  we  would  offer  to  the  public.  So  great  are  (he  inducements  at 
the  present  day  to  write  for  money  simply,  and  that  material  being 
reached  in  greater  abundance  by  writing  down  to  the  common  taste^ 
which  most  will  allow  is  a  little  vitiated— Ihat  we  need  a  literary  host, 
panoplied  with  shining  armor,  to  keep  us  off  from  the  enemy's  ground. 

We  have  avoided  heretofore  making  large  promises  to  our  readers  by 
the  way  of  special  favors  from  the  pens  of  our  most  distinguished  writers, 
yet  we  would  confess  that  we  have  shared  largely  in  their  sympathies  and 
many  of  them  have  furnished  "  aid  and  comfort"  by  their  valuable  con- 
tributions to  replenish  the  Magazine. 

In  our  present  number  we  can  boast  of  materials  from  the  pens  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Professor  Aiden  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, Emerson  of  Yale,  and  Piofessor  Charles  Murray  Naime,  assisted 
by  other  pens,  among  the  most  trenchant  and  energetic  of  which  our  lite- 
lature  can  boast.  We  have  a  host  of  eminent  names  who  stand  ready  to 
give  us  support  in  the  literary  department,  and  our  readers  may  look  for 
rich  entertainments  in  the  future. 

To  our  mechanics,  who  have  patronized  us  in  so  liberal  a  manner,  wo 
promise  the  portrait  and  sketch  of  one  eminent  among  them  as  a  mecha- 
nical genius,  the  late  Ely  Whitney. 

*'  Classic  vagaries,"  it  will  be  sten,  is  unfinished  in  this  ntmber.  Ow- 
ing to  the  tardiness  of  the  mails,  by  "  the  over  land  route,"  from  the  distant 
city,  whence  they  emanate,  some  fragments  of  *'  Homes  of  the  Poets'* 
reached  us  too  late  for  publication  in  this  number.  This  series,  howev- 
er, like  a  string  of  pearls,  is  beautiful  though  incomplete. 

Our  next  number  closes  the  first  volume  of  the  Magazine.  Some  few 
of  our  subscribers  whose  names  were  obtained  for  one  volume  only,  we 
would  respectfully  solicit  1o  continue  their  patronage,  assuring  them  that 
we  shall  endeavor  to  fulfill  all  engagements  on  our  part  faithfully,  punc- 
tually and  eneigetically. 

^^To  invite  the  aid  of  clubs  we  offer  the  following  liberal  induce- 
ments :  Five  dollars  sent  to  the  Editor  by  mail  will  procure  two  ccpiea 
for  one  year  ,  twelve  dollars,  five  ;  and  twenty  dollars,  ten  copies. 
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ELI  WHITNEY. 

Seventy  years  ago,  in  a  country  village  of  Massachusetts,  the 
"meeting-house"  bell  was  ringing  on  a  Sunday  morning;  and 
grave-faced  farmers,  with  their  matronly  wives  and  healihy  chil- 
dren, were  assembling  for  "  meeting."  Out  from  a  plain  paral* 
lelopiped  of  a  house,  before  which  stood  a  few  stiflT  trees,  came  a 
family,  dressed  in  their  best  suits  in  honor  of  the  day,  and  pro* 
cceded  with  reverent  steps  to  the  house  of  God.  The  father  did 
not,  as  was  his  custom,  slop  to  fasten  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
through  which  they  had  issued ;  for  one  of  his  children,  a  boy  of 
twelve,  had  complamed  of  illness  that  morning,  and  had  been  left 
at  home.  One,  however,  who  could  have  looked  into  the  front 
room  of  that  house,  where  sat  the  boy,  would  have  seen  the  symp^ 
toms  of  illness  disappearing  fast,  as  the  sound  of  the  retreating 
footsteps  of  the  family  came  less  and  less  distinctly  on  his  ear. 
Carefully  watching  from  the  window,  he  sees  the  last  of  the  party 
pass  from  his  sight ;  and  then,  with  his  face  red  with  excitement* 
and  the  consciousness  of  trespassing  on  forbidden  grounds,  he 
steals  on  tiptoe  into  the  adjoining  room.  There  hangs  the  object 
of  his  curiosity,  to  examine  which  he  has  feigned  illness — his  fath* 
er's  watch — a  stout,  old,  silver  timepiece,  whose  constant,  carelesti 
tickings  have  long  bewitched  the  boy*s  brain  with  the  desire  to 
understand  their  seeret.  The  old  watch  seems  to  tick  louder  as 
the  little  fellow  approaches  it.  He  takes  it  down  hastily  from  th^ 
nail  where  it  hangs,  opens  it  and  peers  in  among  the  wheels  which 
he  has  so  longed  to  see.  His  eye,  though  unpracticed,  understands 
at  a  glance  how  cog  moves  cog  and  wheel  turns  wheel,  from  the 
barrel  to  the  scapement,  which  now  drops  off  toe  seconds  less  loudly 
as  he  holds  the  watch  in  his  hand.  But  this  is  not  enough :  he 
must  look  more  closely.  He  takes  a  little  knife  from  his  pocket, 
and  handling  it  with  the  skill  of  an  old  workman,  soon  has  the 
watch  in  pieces.    All  its  delicate  parts  are  lying  before  him,  and 
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the  watch  ticks  no  longer.  Till  this  moment,  in  the  eagferaess  of 
his  curiosity,  he  has  thought  of  nothing  but  the  curious  machine 
before  him ;  but  now,  in  tne  stillness  of  the  room,  the  recollection 
of  his  stern  father  comes  over  his  mind,  and  he  almost  shudders  to 
think  what  he  has  done.  *' Meeting"  must  be  half  orer;  and,  if 
he  would  escape  detection,  the  watch  must  be  put  together  unin- 
jured before  the  family  return.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 
Skilfully  his  little  lingers  arrange  the  intricate  machinery,  and  put 
wheel  after  wheel  into  its  place.  But  it  is  slow  and  nice  work,  es- 
pecially for  a^oy's  clumsy  hands ;  and  before  it  is  done  the  sun- 
shine m  the  room  tells  that  the  hour  of  noon  has  nearly  arrived, 
and  that  the  long  sermon  must  be  nearly  finished.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  task  is  completed,  just  as  the  boy  sees  the  foremost  of  the 
returning  congregation ;  and  with  the  joy  of  escaping  detection, 
and  the  greater  joy  of  understanding  the  machinery,  he  hangs  the 
watch  up  in  its  place ;  and  returning  to  the  other  room,  takes  his 
seat  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  family,  with  his  hands  full  of  the 
Bible  and  his  head  full  of  cog* wheels. 

It  would  have  been  a  stern  father  indeed  who  would  not  have 
forgiven  the  audacity  for  the  sake  of  the  skill ;  but  the  offence  was 
never  known  until  the  boy  told  of  it  many  3'ears  afterwards;  and 
the  old  watch,  ticking  on  unharmed,  bore  testimony  to  the  mecha- 
nical  genius  of  young  Eli  Whitney. 

Whitney  was  born  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts,  December 
8, 1765.  The  anecdote  just  related  of  him  shows  at  what  an  early 
age  his  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
tools  developed  themselves.  When  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  of  his  father  to  set  up  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  which  at  that  time  bore  a  high  price.  At 
this  employment  he  worked  industriously  during  all  his  leisure 
time,  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  rendered  it  no  longer 
profitable.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  making  of  a  kind 
of  long  pins  which  were  then  used  by  ladies  for  fastening  their 
bonnets  on ;  and  in  this  he  was  so  successful  as  nearly  to  monopo* 
lize  the  business. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old,  he  became  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  collegiate  education ;  but  various  obstacles  prevented 
him  from  gratifying  this  desire  until  he  was  twenty-three.  By 
that  time  he  had  acquired  sufiScient  means  and  learning  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  Freshmen  Class  in  Yale  College,  which  he  did  in 
May,  1789. 

After  he  graduated,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  he  agreed  with  a 
gentleman  of  Georgia  to  enter  his  family  as  a  private  teacher,  and 
proceeded  to  that  atate  to  fulfill  this  agreement.  On  his  arrival, 
nowever,  he  learned  that  his  place  had  been  filled  by  another ;  and 
he  found  himself  far  from  home,  without  resources  and  almost 
without  friends.  In  this  situation,  the  family  of  General  Greene, 
of  Mulberry  Grove,  near  Savannah,  with  whom  he  had  accident* 
ally  formed  an  acquaintance,  treated  him  with  a  kindness  which 
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does  them  honor,  and  welcomed  him  under  their  roof  to  pursue  the 
study  of  law. 

Mr.  Whitney  had  not  been  long  a  member  of  this  family,  whett 
an  incident  occurred  which  changed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
and  pursuits.  A  party  of  gentleman  from  Augusta  and  its  vicinity 
came  to  visit  the  family.  In  their  conversation  they  spoke  of  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  lan- 
guishing condition  of  the  interior  of  the  southern  states.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  then  emigrating  for  want  of  som,e  object  on 
which  to  employ  their  industry.  It  was  remarked  that  the  green 
seed  cotton,  (a  species  more  productive  than  the  black,)  might  be 
cultivated  on  lands  unsuitable  for  rice,  were  it  not  that  the  strong 
adherence  of  the  fibre  to  the  seed  rendered  the  task  of  cleaning  i^ 
so  difficult.  It  was  a  day's  work  for  a  woman  to  separate  a  pound 
of  clean  staple  from  the  seed  ;  and  unless  some  machine  could  be 
devised,  better  and  more  elective  than  any  then  in  use,  for  this 

turpose,  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
ind  of  cotton  could  not  be  profitable.  While  they  were  thus  con* 
versing,  Mrs.  Greene  mentioned  young  Whitney,  rather,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  young  friend,  and  the  me- 
chanical genius,  which  she  had  seen  that  he  possessed,  into  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  her  influential  friends,  than  in  the  expectation 
that  he  could  really  contrive  so  desirable  a  machine ;  and  remarked 
to  the  gentlemen  that  they  should  apply  to  him,  for  he  could  make 
anything.  With  the  same  kind  motive  she  introduced  him  to 
them,  and  showed  them  several  little  specimens  of  his  skill,  such 
as  a  tambour  frame  and  childrens*  toys,  in  making  which  be  had 
relieved  the  tediousnees  of  law  studies. 

This  conversation  probably  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  rest  of 
those  who  were  present,  but  it  made  a  strong  impassion  on  Whit- 
ney. He  had  never  seen  cotton  nor  cotton  seed ;  and  it  was  not 
the  season  in  which  the  cotton  could  be  easily  found  in  its  natural 
state.  But  his  mind  was  intent  on  this  subject ;  and,  with  the  per- 
severance characteristic  of  him,  he  went  to  Savannah  and  searched 
through  the  boats  and  warehouses  until  he  found  a  small  parcel  of 
"  cotton  in  the  seed."  Returning  home  with  this,  he  communicated 
his  plans  to  Mrs.  Greene  and  Mr.  Miller,  her  future  husband. 
They  encouraged  him ;  and  he  set  himself  at  work  in  a  basement 
room  of  the  bouse,  to  which  he  admitted  no  one  but  them.  There 
he  worked  day  after  day  with  such  rude  materials  as  he  could  ob- 
tain, making  the  tools  which  be  needed,  and  even  drawing  the  wire 
for  his  machine.  And  while  he  was  thus  emploved,  thousands  of 
acres  in  every  southern  state  were  waiting  for  tiie  hour  when  his 
genius  should  cover  them  with  the  snowy  crop  of  the  cotton-tree ; 
and  many  a  planter  was  lamenting  that  there  was  no  faster  way 
of  cleaning  his  '*  Georgia  wool."  Of  those  who  knew  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, some  laughed  and  wondered  at  his  constant  industry  in  that 
mysterious  basement  room ;  and  others  probably  sneered,  and  asked 
if  he  had  forsaken  the  law  to  make  tambour  frames  and  toys  for 
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children.  But  the  same  fingers  which  sixteen  years  before  put  the 
watch  together,  kept  busily  at  work,  and  with  the  same  success. 
By  spring  the  cotton-gin  was  completed,  and  a  number  of  gentle- 
men invited  from  different  parts  of  Georgia  had  seen  its  successful 
operation  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  knowledge  of  this  invention  spread  rapidly  through  the 
slate.  Multitudes  came  to  see  the  machine;  and  when  the  sight 
was  refused  them,  lest  the  invention  should  be  pirated,  the  popu* 
lace  broke  open  the  building  and  carried  the  machine  away.  Thus 
before  a  patent  fcould  be  obtained,  several  gins  were  in  operation, 
in  fraud  of  Mr.  Whitney's  rights.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  infringements  on  the  invention  as  patented,  which  the  law 
was  powerless  to  control,  and  which  were  a  constant  vexation  to 
the  owners  of  the  patent. 

Mr.  Phineas  Miller,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  above,  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  had 
come  to  Georgia  as  a  private  teacher  in  the  family  of  General 
Greene.  After  General  Greene's  death,  Mr.  Miller  became  the 
husband  of  Mrs.  Greene.  He  encouraged  Whitney  in  all  this  un* 
dertaking,  and  at  last,  in  May,  1793,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  maturing  the  invention,  and 
to  share  the  profits  equally.  Accordingly  Miller  and  Whitney  im- 
mediately commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  machines. 

The  prospects  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  partner,  Mr.  Miller,  were 
at  this  time  most  brilliant.  They  were  the  owners  of  an  invention 
whose  value  was  incalculable  to  the  south.  Everywhere  the  plan- 
ters were  resorting  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  was  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  the 
gins.  The  gins  alone  could  make  the  cotton  crop  valuable,  and 
the  people  were  (as  Mr.  Miller  writes,)  *'  almost  running  mad  for 
them."  Who  can  estimate  the  profits  Hvhich  the  patentees  migfht 
reasonably  have  expected  from  these  machines  ?  But  they  met 
disappointment  after  disappointment.  A  fire  consumed  their  shop 
at  New  Haven,  with  all  their  machines  and  papers,  and  left  Whit- 
ney in  debt  four  thousand  dollars.  Bival  gins,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, sufficient,  as  was  hoped,  to  avoid  the  patent,  were  set  up ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  English  manufacturers  declared  the  staple  to 
be  injured  by  the  machines.  Even  Mr.  Whitney's  persevering 
and  firm  mind  was  shaken.  In  October,  1797,  he  writes,  **  I  have 
labored  hard  against  the  strong  current  of  disappointment,  which 
has  been  threatening  to  carry  us  down  the  cataract ;  but  I  have  la- 
bored with  a  shattered  oar,  and  struggled  in  vain,  unless  some 
speedy  relief  is  obtained." 

A  more  correct  and  favorable  estimate,  however,  of  the  value  of 
the  machines  began  to  be  entertained ;  and  cotton  cleaned  by 
Whitney's  gin  wj^s  preferred  to  all  other.  Still  the  encroachments 
on  the  patent  took  away  its  value.  '*  Surreptitious  gins,"  writes 
Mr.  Miller,  in  1799,  **  are  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country ;  and 
i)^  jurymen  in  Augusta  have  come  to  an  understanding  among 
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Uiemselves  that  they  will  never  gire  a  cause  in  our  favor,  let  the 
merits  of  the  case  be  what  thev  may."  For  this  reason  the  paten- 
tees in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  sold  their  rights  to  the  legislatures 
of  several  of  the  states,  at  a  price  which  was  considered  by  the 
patentees  as  far  below  the  true  value.  But  the  last  of  these  sales 
was  yet  being  negociated,  when  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  the 
first  state  which  purchased,  repudiated  their  contract,  and  sued  for 
the  refunding  of  what  had  been  paid,  alleging  that  Mr  Whitney 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  gin.  Tennessee  soon  after  pursued  the 
same  course.  An  attempt  was  made  in  North  Carolina  also  to  re- 
pudiate the  contract  of  that  state,  but  it  was  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
repudiation  of  South  Carolina  lasted  only  for  a  year.  The  feelings 
of  Mr.  Whitney,  and  the  injustice  of  the  repudiating  states,  mav 
be  seen  by  an  extract  from  his  remonstrance  to  the  state  of  Soath 
Carolina:  "The  subscriber  av(*rs  that  he  has  manifested  no  other 
than  a  disposition  to  fulfil  all  the  stipulations  entered  into  with  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  with  punctuality  and  good  faith ;  and  he 
beffs  leave  to  observe  farther  that  to  have  industriously,  laboriously 
and  exclusively  devoted  many  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life  to  the 
invention  and  the  improvement  of  a  machine  from  which  the  citi« 
sens  of  So\xih  Carolina  have  already  derived  immense  profits-* 
which  is  worth  to  them  millions,  and  from  which  their  posterity  to 
the  latest  generations  must  continue  to  derive  the  most  important 
benefits,  and  in  return  to  be  treated  as  a  felon,  a  swindler  and  a 
villain,  has  stung  him  to  the  very  soul." 

In  the  state  of  Georgia  every  opposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Whit- 
ney's claim.  More  than  sixty  suits  had  been  commenced  in  that 
state  before  a  single  decision  on  the  merits  of  his  claim  was  ob- 
tained. Combinations  and  associations  were  formed  to  oppose 
him ;  and  at  one  time  few  men  in  Georgia  dared  to  come  into 
court  and  testify  in  his  favor.  *'  In  one  instance,"  he  writes,  **  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  machine  had  been  used  in 
Georgia,  although  at  the  same  moment  there  were  three  separate 
sets  of  this  machinery  in  motion  within  fifty  yards  of  the  building 
where  the  court  sat,  all  so  Tuar  that  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  was 
distinctly  heard  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house.^*  When  at  last,  in 
1807,  the  celebrated  decision  of  Judge  Johnson  was  obtained  in 
his  favor,  the  term  of  his  patent  had  nearly  expired ;  and  even  this 
decision  did  not  stop  infringements.  Through  all  this  course  of 
opposition  and  persecution,  Mr.  Whitney  persevered  with  cool* 
ness  and  firmness,  though  the  contrivances  against  him  seemed 
inexhaustible.  **  Even  now,  after  thirty  years,"  says  a  gentleman 
who  knew  him  well,  **  my  head  aches  to  recollect  his  narratives  of 
new  trials,  fresh  disappointments  and  accumulated  wrongs." 

Becoming  convinced  that  the  profits  to  be  received  from  cotton 
^ins  would  never  equal  the  expectations  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
invention  seemed  so  reasonable,  Mr.  Whitney  had  turned  his  at- 
tention, some  years  before  Judge  Johnson's  decision,  to.  another 
pursuit;  and  in  1798  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  arma.    His  contract  amounted  to 
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more  than  SlSOyOOO,  mud  was  to  be  completed  in  less  than  thrae 
years.  In  this  short  time  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build  hie 
works,  make  all  his  machinery,  and  invent*  ranch  of  it,  purchase 
tbe  materials,  collect  his  workmen,  and  in  many  instances  teadi 
them  the  trade.  Deterred  by  none  of  these  difficulties,  he  com* 
menced  his  works  at  a  place  now  called  Whitneyrille,  near  New 
Haven,  and  urged  them  forward  with  his  usual  zeal.  But  the  oh* 
atades  were  too  great  eyen  for  his  perseverance,  and  it  was  eight 
years  before  the  contract  was  fulfilled.  His  ingenuity,  industry 
and  constant  personal  attention,  however,  brought  him  at  length 
his  reward ;  and  his  armory,  by  its  steady  and  continued  jvosperity, 
accumulated  for  him,  in  the  end,  great  wealth. 

In  1812  Mr.  Whitney  mad^  one  more  effort  to  obtain  a  recom* 
pense  for  his  first  invention,  and  the  many  troubles  whix:h  it  had 
occasioned  him.  He  applied  to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  the  pa- 
tent for  his  cotton-gin,  setting  forth  the  great  exertions  which  he 
bad  made  in  defence  of  his  rights — the  unjust  and  ungrateful  op* 
position  which  had  been  made  to  them — the  small  remuneration 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  which  his  in* 
vention  had  secured  not  onlv  to  the  southern  states,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  But  the  interests  of  those  who  were  making  larm 
profits  every  year  by  the  use  of  his  machines  spoke  more  forcibly 
than  Mr.  Whitney's  arguments,  just  and  forcible  as  they  were; 
and  southern  chivalry,  refused  a  fair  reward  to  northern  industry* 
His  application  was  rejected. 

There  is  little  in  the  remainder  of  his  life  requiring  notice.  In 
1817  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Pierpont  Edwards. 
After  living  several  years  at  New  Haven,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
affluence  and  happiness  which  he  so  well  deserved,  he  died  Janu* 
ary  8th,  1825. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  the  pecuniary  good  which 
Mr.  Whitney  did  to  this  country.  It  was  admitted  in  1822  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  war,  that  the  government  were  savinir 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  every  year  at  the  public  armories  by 
Mr.  Whitney's  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms,  and 
this  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  saving  to  the  whole  country  in 
this  manufacture  from  the  same  source.  But  this  amount,  large  as 
it  is,  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  pecuni* 
ary  profits  arising  from  the  use  of  the  cotton-gin.  In  1809  the 
benefits  of  this  invention  were  asserted  by  Judge  Johnson  in  his 
decision  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  millicms  of  dollars ;  in  1812 
the  annual  profits  of  the  green  seed  cotton  cleaned  by  Whitney's 
gin,  above  the  profits  which  could  be  obtained  from  the  cultivation 
of  any  other  crop,  were  estimated  at  three  millions  of  dollars ;  and 
what  amount  would  equal  those  profits  at  the  present  time,  when 
the  annual  cotton  crop  exceeds  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds! 
To  that  amount,  Isrge  as  it  might  be,  the  mechanical  genius  of 
Whitney  may  be  said  to  have  enriched  his  country. 

These  benefits  are  received  by  the  comparatively  few ;  it  is  a 
nobler  thought  to  consider  whai  his  invention  has  done  for  the 
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many.  While  it  has  poured  wealth  upon  some,  it  has  bestowed 
increased  comfort  upon  all.  While  the  lands  of  the  southern  plan- 
ters were,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Johnson,  **  trebled  in  value,"  his 
invention  did  not  stop  here,  bat  extended  its  blessings  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor  thronghout  this  country,  and,  we  might  say,  throngh- 
out  the  world.  If  any  one  would  estimate  the  amount  of  these 
blessings,  let  him  consider  how  extensively  cotton,  in  one  form  or 
another,  composes  part  of  the  apparel  of  every  one,  and  to  what 
extent  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  this  material  have  superseded  those 
of  wool  and  linen.  Every  woman  who  dresses  herself  in  a  calico 
gown — every  man  who  wears  a  cotton  shirt,  or  who  sleeps  on  a 
cotton  sheet,  or  covers  himself  with  a  cotton  coverlet,  is  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitney;  while  the  numerous  satinet 
manufactories  throughout  the  land  afford  one  proof,  out  of  many, 
of  the  extent  to  which  cotton  is  used  in  connection  with  other 
materials. 

From  considerations  like  these  we  see  what  honor  is  due  to  the 
mechanic.  Clothing  which  was  once  within  the  reach  only  of  the 
rich  has  now  become  almost  too  cheap  for  the  poor.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  the  first  person  in  England  who  ever  wore  knit  stockings, 
which  were  in  her  -day  a  great  luxury ;  now  hosiery  equal  in  tex- 
ture to  what  she  could  obtain,  is  within  the  reach  of  the  day  la- 
borer. It  is  to  the  mechanic  that  the  difference  is  owing.  It  is 
his  skill  and  genius  which  have  taken  the  fibrous  down  of  the  cot- 
ton-tree and  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  caterpillar's  tomb,  and 
changed  them,  as  if  by  a  magician's  wand,  into  fabrics  of  warmth 
and  comfort  and  elegance.  It  is  he  who  has  come  to  a  rude  race 
of  men,  shivering  in  their  scanty  dresses,  made  of  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, and  stripped  them  of  these  uncouth  robes,  and  wrapped  them 
in  warm  and  convenient  clothing.  It  is  he  who  has  compelled  na- 
ture, by  her  own  powers  and  out  of  her  own  materials,  to  protect 
man  from  her  own  inclemency.  It  is  he  who  has  made  the  earth, 
cursed  for  man's  sake,  for  man's  sake  to  work  and  produce,  until 
the  curse  has  almost  proved  a  blessing.  It  is  he  i;i  ho  has  written 
the  great  poem  of  civilization  in  characters  legible  in  every  condi- 
tion of  human  life.  In  his  skilful  adaptation  of  physical  means  to 
physical  ends,  he  is  following  a  Divine  guide ;  in  fitting  up  this 
rude  and  naked  world  into  a  habitation  suitable  for  civilized  man, 
he  is  carrying  out  the  plans  of  a  Divine  contriver,  the  Great 
Master  Worker. 

"  Layer  cm  layer 

He  made  the  earth  and  fashiooed  it  and  hardened  it 

Into  the  great,  bright,  useful  thing  it  is. 

Veined  it  with  gold  and  dusted  it  with  gems ; 

Lined  it  with  fire,  and  roand  its  heart- lire  bowed 

Roclc-ribt  unbreakable." 

Honor,  then,  to  the  mechanic  from  ever}'  one ;  for  every  one  is 
his  debtor.  Not  on  the  poet,  nor  on  the  statesman,  nor  on  the  war* 
rior,  can  be  more  justly  bestowed  the  ancient  encomium  than  on 
Whitney,  the  mechanic^ 

Jh  npiublied  hem  merUut, 
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THE  OLEN- 
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A  wild,  Steep  place;  the  slanting  pine  has  wreathed 

1(8  roots  along  (be  sides,  affording  thus 

A  ladder  rude  down  which  our  steps  may  pass 

And  bands  may  cling.    The  sun  beats  fierce  aboTei 

Wiiheriag  the  grass  so  that  the  clover-tufts 

Are  black  and  drooping,  but  the  gelid  air 

Falls  chilly  here  upon  the  moistened  skin. 

Still  down  we  slide;  deep  shadow  fills  the  depth, 

Although  a  stripe  of  sunshine  lights  the  edge 

Above  our  hcad« ;  the  brown  snake  glides  away 

As  we  disturb  his  haunt,  and  with  hoarse  croak 

The  crow  lifts  heavily  from  the  ground  beneath 

And  seeks  yon  spear-shaped  fir  that  lifts  its  dead 

And  skeleton  frame  upon  its  beetling  crag. 

At  last  we  grasp  a  grape-vine  and  swing  down 

On  the  dark  earth.    The  heavy  dews  are  still 

Upon  the  herbage,  and  a  fresh,  damp  smell 

Is  mingled  with  the  air.    A  sullen  stream 

Creeps  through  the  long,  rank  grass,  and  now  and  then 

Looks  like  a  skulking  murderer*s  eye  from  out 

Its  wild  and  matted  ambu.sh.    Well  it  might, 

For  here  was  murder  done,  and  Memory  ol*l 

Shudders  as  it  recounts  beside  the  blaze 

Of  the  warm  winter  hearth  while  pelts  withont 

The  snow  upon  the  glass,  the  awful  tale. 

Two  brothers  loved  the  same  bright  object — one 

Was  fierce  and  rude — the  other  fair  and  mild  ; 

And  she,  the  loved  of  both,  her  gentle  heart 

Gave  to  the  gentle.    Oft  they  met,  and  oft 

They  caught  a  wild  eye  glaring  from  some  nook 

Upon  them,  underneath  the  summer  moon, 

That  seems  to  smile  so  tenderly  on  love. 

Or  in  the  crimson  sunset  so  alike 

To  the  warm  fiosh  of  passion.    So  it  went, 

Until  one  eve — one  autumn  eve— when  death 

Was  busy  with  the  leaves— the  favored  one 

Descended  to  this  glen,  as  was  his  wont, 

To  thread  its  shortening  passage  to  the  roof 

At  its  wide  foot  where  his  bright  life-star  dwelt. 

She,  fondly  waiting  at  the  openei  door, 

Fix'd  her  soft  eye  upon  the  shadowed  glen, 
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And  bent  her  ear  to  list  his  custom M  song, 

Or  cheerful  whistle— hark  !  a  shot !    Great  heaven, 

Her  heart  leapM  wildljr    Bid  the  awful  truth 

Smite  on  her  brain?    She  darted  with  winged  feet, 

Her  aged  mother  following  in  her  track, 

Within  the  glen — there — there — beside  ibat  bash 

A  form  is  Ijing — close  she  springs — her  foot 

Slips  in  some  slimy  stream,  but  down  she  bends*— 

Great  God,  it  is  his  face — his  face!  all  pale 

And  locked  in  death.    Her  reason  reels — she  falls 

Within  her  mother's  arms,  who  catches  glimpse 

Of  a  low-crouching  figure  stealing  off. 

Like  some  wild  beast  cowed  down  with  sadden  fear. 

The  daughter  faded  daily,  and  at  last 

Vanished  to  heaven.    The  brother  from  the  first 

Had  disappeared. 

Months  rolled  away,  when  late 
One  afternoon  in  spring  a  sportsman  passed 
Within  this  glen.    Sudden  he  heard  a  shriek, 
And  then  wild  laughter,  and  upon  a  rock 
Jutting  above  he  saw  a  naked  form. 
'T  was  clotted  o'er  with  blood,  and  as  he  look'd 
The  figure  glared  down  on  him  with  its  fierce 
Devouring  eyes,  and  ground  his  gleaming  teeth 
Until  the  foam  flew  from  them  ;  with  keen  shrieks 
TJien  plunged  his  yellow  fingers  deep  within 
His  flesh,  until  the  blood  stream 'd  freshly  out. 
The  sportsman  turn'd  with  shuddering  fear  to  fly, 
But  as  he  turned  the  figure  shouted  hoarse 
**'  Ha!  fliest  thou,  brother  1'^  sprang  and  instant  lay 
Writhing  and  crush'd  before  the  sportsman's  path. 
He  darted  from  the  glen  for  aid,  and  soon 
Returning  with  a  sun  burnt  son  of  toil. 
Living  within  the  perished  maiden's  cot, 
(For  the  old  mother  followed  soon  her  child) 
He  lifVed  up  the  bloody  mass,  now  still 
In  death,  and  in  the  wasted  features  saw 
With  dread,  the  guilty  brother  of  the  slain. 
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BOMBS  OF  THB  POETS. — Cortfcw.*. 


Propertius  and  Ovid,  as  I  said,  have  often  met  in  this  place,  to 
recite  poems  to  each  other,  but  the  former  resides  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  city,  on  the  Esquiline  hill.  With  our  rapid  progress, 
however,  we  shall  soon  reacli  the  base  of  this  elevation,  celebrated 
at  Bome  as  having  been  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Servius  Tullius, 
one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  this  wonderful  empire.  A  strange 
palace  must  that  have  been ;  built  doubtless  of  wood,  and  now 
without  a  vestige  of  it  left.  With  our  prophetic  eyes  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  winter  residence  of  the  younger 
Pliny  shall  be  erected  here,  and  when  the  gilded  bouse  of  Nero- 
gilded  with  pure  gold — shall  glitter  on  its  summit.  Nor  does  its 
glory  belong  wholly  to  the  future.  Here  the  demigod  Julius 
Caesar  was  bom.  Here  Maecenas,  the  truest  patron  of  genius  that 
has  ever  adorned  or  is  yet  to  adorn  the  history  of  our  race,  now 
lives.  In  fact,  it  was  he  who  gave  a  house  to  Propertius  on  this 
eminence,  for  the  purpose  of  having  so  true  a  poet  near  him.  Like 
most  patrons  of  talent  who  are  not  themselves  profoundly  educated, 
Maecenas  was  always  captivated  by  a  show  of  learning.  Hence 
the  poetical  pedantry  of  Propertius  pleased  him,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, proceeds  the  fact,  that  this  poet  persisted  in  weighing  down 
his  truly  musical  verse  by  unmeasured  quantities  of  history  and 
mythology. 

As  the  house  of  Maecenas  is  near  that  of  Propertius,  and  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  city,  we  will  stop  to  take  a  view  of  it 
as  we  walk  the  height,  or  rather  heights,  of  the  hill. 

We  must  first  pass  the  pauper's  burying  ground,  lying,  as  such 
cemeteries  are  too  commonly  found,  in  a  low,  damp,  and  marshy 
place. 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stoaes, 

He's  only  a  paaper  whom  nobody  owns," 

sang  merry,  sad  Tom  Hood.    He  might  have  added, 

Aa4  bury  him  deep  in  the  eold  damp  moald. 

It  is  true,  that  this  spot  is  not  so  detestable  as  it  once  was.  A 
large  part  of  this  hill  was  given  to  Maecenas,  that  he  might  im* 
prove  it,  and  nobly  has  he  discharged  the  trust.  Above,  it  is  all 
aglow  with  rich  parterres  of  flowers,  and  tastefully  ornamented 
with  fruit  and  forest  trees. 

We  pass  along  through  two  groves;  one  sacred  to  Juno  Lucina, 
and  the  other  half-veiling  with  its  broad  beeches  an  oratory  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter.    On  the  trees  of  the  latter  you  will  find  the 
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name  of  Cynthia  carred  again  and  again  by  the  amatory  Propei- 
tins. 

You  now  see  the  house  of  Miecenas,  at  the  summit  of  a  sunny 
slope,  which  was  formerly  a  long  flat,  disfigured  by  bones,  and 
forming  part  of  a  cemetery,  a  thousand  feet  wide.  You  had  be* 
fore  descried  that  lofty  tower,  which  overhangs  the  villa.  This  he 
uses  as  an  observatory,  from  which  he  can  watch  the  flow  of  life 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  below.  In  these  delightful  gardens 
he  enjoys  the  most  luxurious  ease,  which,  in  spite  of  his  active 

Eiblic  spirit,  no  one  knows  better  how  to  enjoy  than  does  he. 
ere  he  celebrates  those  sparkling  entertainments  of  which  the 
costliest  dishes  and  highest  flavored  wines  form  a  meagre  part : 
for  Virgil,  Horace  and  Propertius  are  often  around  the  board. 
But  here  is  the  house  of  Propertius,  adjoining  that  of  his  great 

tatron ;  so  that  the  poet  might  be  supposed  to  own,  as  he  does  all 
ut  in  name,  a  part  of  these  magnificent  gardens.  Around  the 
dwelling  may  be  seen  an  endless  variety  of  verdure.  You  do  not 
discover  the  ivy,  hancring  branches  of  polished  berries  upon  the 
trees,  but  the  vine  which  in  autuma  exhibits  clusters  of  grepe^, 
changing  color  on  its  blackening  branches,  is  here.  Cherry  trees 
full  of  luscious  fruit ;  plum  trees,  which  September  will  clothe 
with  a  purple  glow,  and  reddening  mulberries  are  visible  around 
us.  Com  fields  too  adorn  the  sunny  declivity,  and  pears,  grafted 
on  unprofitable  trees,  attract  the  admiration  of  tne  passer-by* 
But  Propertius  is  hardly  ever  enthusiastic  at  this  scene  of  natuml 
richness.  He  loves  his  residence  because  it  commands  a  view  of 
the  city.  He  loves  the  crowds  and  the  bustle  of  the  streets.  *'  It 
is  enough  for  me  he  says  "  to  see  the  Roman  market  place." 

What  a  strange  life  does  Propertius  lead !  His  existence  is  de* 
voted  to  writing  about  his  love,  its  sorrows  and  its  joys.  Like 
Ovid,  he  came  to  Rome  to  study  law  and  shine  as  a  patron,  but 
love  and  the  muses  led  both  astray.  In  the  sober  thoufi^hts  of  day, 
and  in  the  nightly  revel,  his  passion  is  ever  present  with  him.  Ho 
has  well  expressed  his  own  condition  in  these  lines,  full  of  conceita 
as  they  are. 

Wisely  the  artist  wrought  and  stadied. 

Who  made  a  boy  of  wanton  Cnpid, 
The  lover's  life,  by  bim  embodied, 

Is  sadly  boyish,  blind  and  stnpid. 
The  god  with  wings  Is  painted  ever, 

And  jostly,  for  he  flies  away 
From  heart  to  heart,  rejoiced  to  sever 

The  ties  he  boand  bat  yesterday. 

And  justly  too  he  holds  his  arrows, 

Barbed  and  trae,  and  in  a  plenty, 
He  shoots  as  like  a  flock  of  sparrows; 

Not  two  escape  of  every  twenty. 
Tet|  thongh  to  me  he's  boy  eaongh| 
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Aftd  tlioiifili  hit  MTOwt  thrill  my  hftmtt, 
Hi*  wkig$  fcfm  gome ;  for  in  my  heart. 
He  fflttket  m  hom^— no  bidden  goest ! 

I  ma^  as  well  tell  you  now  as  ever,  that  Hostia,  who  figures  in 
the  poems  of  Propertius  as  Cynthia,  lives  on  this  hill  in  the  district 
8abarra.  You  can  see  the  bouse  from  this  spot.  The  daring 
damsel  has  often  let  herself  down  by  a  rope  to  meet  Propertius  from 
the  window  which  you  see,  spite  of  the  guard  set  to  watch  her. 
Poor  guard  !  He  hurt  his  head  severely  against  the  tile  one  night, 
as  he  thrust  it  through  another  window  to  detect  the  lovers.  With- 
in the  walls,  too,  of  yonder  house,  Cynthia  has  often  waited  im- 
patiently for  our  poet,  beguiling  her  time  by  spinning  purple  threads 
and  touching  her  lyre.  For  an  exacting  and  jealous  maiden  is 
Hostia.  The  Appian  way  has  echoed  to  the  rumbling  wheels  of 
her  silk-topped  carriage,  as  she  drove  her  pair  of  short-tailed 
horses  with  her  own  hand,  followed  by  her  fierce  mastiffs,  to  dis- 
cover  h^r  lover  in  the  act  of  paying  his  addresses  elsewhere. 
Nay,  she  even  punishes  breaches  of  fidelity  by  physical  force,  and 
-seems  to  be  the  Lola  Montes  of  old  Rome. 

She  is  extravagant  too,  this  Cynthia.  What  presents  do  you 
suppose  Propertius  gave  her  but  yesterday  ?  A  fan  made  of  pea- 
cock's feathers  and  a  glass  ball,  with  which  she  may  cool  her  per- 
spiring hands.  With  the  prowess  of  her  woman's  tongue,  she  can 
extract  multitudes  of  favors  from  the  deluded  bard,  which  she  re- 
pays by  coyness  and  cold  repulses.  Often  has  he  staid  the  whole 
of  a  cold  niffht  under  her  windows,  in  vain  seeking  a  reception, 
until  his  body  was  actually  chilled  into  pain,  and  he  has  kissed  the 
steps  of  her  dwelling  in  the  agony  of  his  infatuation.  He  often 
bribes  her  servants  to  tell  him  through  what  portico  she  is  taking 
her  twilight  walk,  or  around  what  square  she  is  strolling  by  day. 
But  he  finds  her  to  no  purpose ;  she  turns  coldly  away. 

But  we  must  think  of  the  poet's  residence.  He  is  rarely  in  it 
by  day,  unless  it  be  to  write  his  love-sick  poems,  or  read  them  to 
his  brother-bards.  He  wanders  oflf  to  the  theatres  to  give  sly 
glances  to  the  topmost  benches  of  the  circle ;  or  to  the  gladiatorial 
shows  to  make  acquaintances  among  the  fair ;  or  to  arrange  ap* 
pointments  in  the  shade  of  Pompey's  piazza.  But  in  the  evening 
he  is  emphatically  at  home.  He  celebrates  a  revel  nightly. 
Clowned  with  fiowers,  he  sits  king  of  the  feast.  Around 
him,  his  companions  engage  in  dancing  to  the  boisterous  mu- 
sic of  a  trumpet,  and  the  whole  neighborhood  is  made  to  echo 
with  the  riotous  sounds  of  revelry.  He  seems  to  be  a  great  social 
drinker,  and  even  speaks  of  some  ladies  whom  he  thinks  a  little 
more  charming  when  slightly  intoxicated.  After  the  noisy  ban- 
quet is  over,  he  sallies  out  with  a  party  of  gallants,  to  make  an 
uproar  under  the  windows  of  their  favorites.  So  thoroughly  dis- 
sipated are  his  mind  and  heart  by  his  blind  attachment  to  the 
cruel  enchantress,  who  fills  his  hope,  his  memory  and  his  poeti^. 

We  will  look  for  another  of  Ovid's  friends,  TibuUus;  the  re- 
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tmrch  of  old  Rome.  He  is  ulinost  the  only  one  of  the  great  Roman 
poets,  who  was  horn  in  the  queenly  city.  Yet  be  is  hardly  erer 
to  he  foand  here.  Although  his  ancestral  estate  still  furnishes 
him  with  abundant  means  to  lire  elegantly,  a  large  part  of  it  has 
been  confiscated  and  distributed  among  the  army !  for,  you  know, 
the  father  of  TibuUns  was  a  prominent  partisan  on  the  side  9( 
Pompey  during  the  civil  wars.  Of  course,  melancholy  reflections 
must  cluster  around  this  mutilated  domain,  and  in  rural  pursuits 
alone  can  he  find  refreshing  oblivipn  of  the  sorrows  of  his  generous 
heart. 

But  as  none  of  the  great  poets  has  woven  more  charms  around 
his  own  person  and  character  than  he,  we  will  seek  him  out.  He 
is  young,  and  is  said  to  be  declining  already  towards  the  grave- 
He  has  wealth,  and  uses  it  nobly.  He  has  the  most  elegant  per* 
son  of  any  of  the  Boman  youths.  The  light  of  genius  and  his 
melancholy  shed  an  indescribable  charm  over  his  fine  features. 
He  is  brave.  The  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  the  Garonne, 
the  Arar,  and  the  Rhone,  have  all  been  witnesses  of  his  intrepid 
valor.  Perhaps  he  deemed  his  life  ill-worth  keeping,  and  ventured 
it  rudely  among  the  perils  of  warfare  under  his  friend  and  general, 
the  great  Messala. 

He  lives  nt  Pedum,  a  town  of  Latium,  very  near  the  capitol. 
Here  he  indulges  the  melancholy  of  love,  to  its  utmost  extent. 
You  know  the  cause.  He  loves  a  coquette,  upon  whom  all  his  ad- 
vantages seem  to  make  no  farther  impression,  than  to  induce  her 
to  excite  in  his  breast  the  hopes  which  she  will  not  gratify.  It  is 
singular  to  find  that  such  noble  minds  as  those  of  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
and  Propertius,  should  all  be  infatuated  with  the  tender  passion, 
in  an  age  when  love  is  basely  overrun  br  shameless  licentiousness, 
in  the  families  of  kings  as  well  as  in  the  huts  of  poverty.  Strange, 
too,  are  the  different  influences  to  which  the  three  are  exposed. 
Ovid  is  a  gallant,  who  is  a  slave  to  his  passions  instead  of  to  a 
woman.  He  takes  an  easy  conquest  wherever  he  can  find  it.  Pro- 
pertius is  the  tool  of  an  Amazon,  who  favors  or  rejects  him  as  she 
pleases.  Tibullus  is  a  true  sentimentalist,  vicious  but  constant, 
devoured  by  a  hopeless  passion  for  a  cold  beauty. 

The  scenery  around  the  villa  of  Tibullus,  is  enchanting.  Corn 
stands  in  rows  on  the  hill^sides.  The  deep  vats  in  his  garden  are 
full  of  wine.  Fruit  trees  are  every  where.  Flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  grazing  on  the  slopes.  The  harvest  waves  in  yellow 
folds  along  the  valley.  Sparkling  streams  refiect  the  verdure  of 
oaks,  elms,  and  willows,  not  far  hence.  The  reapers  are  scattered 
through  the  fields ;  in  some  places  swincfing  the  sickle,  in  others 
sleeping  under  trees,  and  in  others  heated  with  wine,  dancing  rus- 
tic measttres  with  unpremeditated  skill.  Young  girls  are  singing 
joyful  songs  and  plucking  flowers  in  the  meadows.  Tibullus  him- 
self sometimes  joins  the  party,  crowning  his  forehead  with  branches 
of  ivy  berries,  and  playing  furiously  on  a  rustic  pipe.    Often  has 
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ke  laughed  to  see  the  intoxicated  husbandman  drag  his  wife  and 
childien  home  in  a  dray,  with  strangely  uneqnal  steps. 

Within  his  yilla  he  leads  a  simple  life.  He  composes  elegies, 
and  thinks  of  Delia.  At  night  he  rests  in  a  humble  couch,  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  storm  blow  piteously,  and  the  rain  fall  in  tor- 
vents  as  he  sinks  into  slnmher.  But  his  principal  occupation  is  to 
wander  alone  in  the  woods,  musing  upon  hia  griefs.  Horace,  who 
always  expresses  himself  felicitiousTy,  describes  TibuUus  as  "creep- 
ing silently  among  pleasant  trees."  By  the  way,  did  you  read 
the  letter  of  Horace,  in  which  this  expression  occurs  ?  He  calls 
himself  a  swine  of  the  herd  of  Epicurus,  fat  and  sleek,  and  with 
a  well-stuffed  skin,  and  warns  TibuUus,  to  whom  the  gods  have 
given 

"  Beauty  and  wealth,  sod  the  art  of  eajojmeat," 

to  make  the  most  of  the  present,  and  act  as  if  eveiy  day  was  the 
last  of  life. 

Here  Tibullus  lires,  tortured  between  hojpe  and  despair.  He 
.says  himself: 

Death  should  end  my  life  and  sorrow, 
Did  not  Hope  still  sing  "  to-morrow:" 
Bliss  is  still  as  fir  away. 
As  when  Hope  sang  yesterday. 
Hope  but  whispers  sUU, "  to-morrow,'' 
And  the  plowman  trusts  the  forrow. 
With  the  seed,  which  soon  the  field, 
Wm  with  wond'roas  interest  yield. 
Hope  Inres  fishes  to  their  fate, 
When  they  catch  the  trembling  bait; 
Springs  npon  the  bird  the  net. 
By  the  canning  fowler  set; 
Cheers  the  captive  in  his  cell. 
Whispering,  "AU  yet  will  be  weU," 
On  his  limbs  the  fetter  rings. 
Bat  hs  works,  and  working,  sings. 
Hope  now  whispers  that  in  death, 
I  might  sweetly  yield  my  breath; 
Bat  my  love  arrests  me  there, 
Saying,  "  Live!  thongh  in  despair." 

We  have  not  yet  wandered  enough  among  the  '*  Homes  of  the 
Poets,"  but,  as  night  is  gathering  oTer  us,  we  will  return  to  the 
forum.  * 
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THE  AUTUMN  VIOLET. 

BY  U£T  OBABAV. 

'*  EmUdm  of  hifh  and  holy  bopt, 
la  tidB  a  pl«c0  for  iboet" 

O!  meekest  bud  of  spring-time  honrSi 
O!  holiest  of  woodland  flowerSf 

What  dost  thoa  here? 
Here  when  the  frosted  forest  weares 
Its  gorgeous  robe  of  rainbow  leayeSi 

And  tendrils  brown  and  sere. 

The  changeful  Autumn  sky  is  spread 
Abo<ve  thjr  frail  and  shrinking  head| 

O  blossom  sweet! 
The  howling  wind  and  chilly  blast, 
Are  rushing  in  their  atiger  past. 

With  sounds  like  trampling  feet» 

Within  this  sheltered,  sunny  nook, 
Beside  the  ebtUed  and  sluggish  brook, 

Why  linger  still? 
While  birds  to  brighter  elimcs  have  towo. 
And  earth  with  painted  leaves  is  strown, 

And  Autumn  winds  are  ehill. 

Not  such  the  boughs  beneath  whose  sprays, 
Thy  sisters  gleamed  on  April  days,— 

Not  such  the  breeze, 
That  swept  in  melody  along. 
When  glades  were  musical  with  song. 

And  dark  with  waving  trees. 

Still  is  thy  cup  as  brightly  blue, 

As  soft  the  white  that  wanders  through, 

In  pencilled  lines, 
As  those  thy  sister  Violets  wore. 
When  orchard  boughs  their  blossoms  bort. 

Amid  the  springing  vines. 

Was  it  to  bid  our  thoughts  arise, 
To  realms  beyond  thy  native  skies. 

That  thou  art  here  ? 
Was  it  to  teach  our  hearts  content  ? 
Though  winds  are  wild  and  boughs  are  rent, 

OurFather  still  is 
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Soon  will  the  Wioter't  Uindiiif  tlorm^ 
Shroud  the  meek  beeuty  of  thy  fom, 

^Where  thou  liast  tmiled; 
Soon  will  the  »ow- wreath,  drifting  free, 
A  fitting  monnment  for  thee, 

Above  thy  grave  be  piled. 

But  when  dark  Winter's  reign  U  o'er, 

And  Spring's  bright  hills  are  green  once  more. 

And  brooks  are  free,  » 

When  mid  the  nested  boughs  is  heard, 
The  music  of  eadi  singing  bird, 

Then  will  we  welcome  thee. 
^26afiy,  Nov.  17th,  1846. 


AN  AFTERNOON  IN  PARIS— THE  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES— 

GUIZOT— LAMARTINE. 

BY   L'a. 

The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  in  the  Place  de  la  Concordei 
at  Paris,  was  a  couple  of  quarreling  Frenchmen.     Ha !  Ha ! 

There  stood  the  old  Obelisk,  severe  and  solemn  as  Egyptian 
Jove,  and  right  under  its  nose,  a  little  fellow,  born  for  a  dancings 
master  or  a  barber,  was  flying  about  like  a  shuttlecock,  from  curb 
to  rail,  now  furiously  brandishing  his  whalebone  cane  within  an 
inch  of  his  enemy's  retreating  nose,  then  running  from  one  by* 
stander  to  another,  to  tell  the  story  of  his  wrong.  Such  a  torrent 
of  syllables,  I  never  before  or  since  heard  issue  in  a  like  short 
time,  from  any  one  human  mouth.  It  came  like  the  rattling  of 
shot  on  a  tin  pan.  And  his  hands  seemed  to  be  beating  a  tattoo  to 
the  music  of  his  tongue.  He  struck  his  forehead  with  his  fist.  He 
took  off  his  bat  and  crushed  it  into  a  miniature  imitation  of  chaos. 
Then  he  put  it  on  again  and  shot  off  toward  his  tall  antagonist,  who 
stood  there,  blandly  smiling  upon  his  diminutive  friend,  as  if  he 
were  watching  the  pranks  of  a  fiea  under  a  tumbler.  The  sight  of 
such  coolness  was  too  much.  The  little  man  fired  up  to  a  white 
heat.  All  of  a  sudden  his  tongue  stopped.  He  gave  his  forehead 
one  quick,  knowing  tap,  and  darted  off  like  a  bullet  for  the  nearest 
gendarmerie.  But  he  had  been  anticipated.  A  gendarme  was 
approaching. 

Those  gendarmes,  like  the  potato-disease,  this  season,  are  eye* 
rywhere. 

The  ofiicial  proffered  his  services  to  arrange  the  little  gentle* 
mail's  difficulties^  and  then  we  had  a  second  edition  of  the  tale. 
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like  axt  air  by  Here,  with  **  variationft  and  embellisbmeDts."  The 
gendarme  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  just  then  I  '*  came  away."  He 
can't  have  calmed  him  by  logic,  for  he  found  not  a  second  to  thrust 
in  a  syllable.  Perhaps  he  blew  upon  him,  as  he  would  to  cool  a 
hot  pea. 

But  all  this  is  a  mere  episode.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Cham* 
ber  of  Deputies,  and  so,  turning  down  toward  the  Seine,  I  crossed 
the  bridge  de  la  Concorde,  and  soon  found  myself  before  the  rich 
portico  of  the  Bourbon  palace.  My  hillet-d^ entree  procured  me 
ready  passage  through  the  line  of  guards  stationed  in  the  court- 
yard and  halls,  and  to  the  locked  door  of  the  diplomatic  loge.  In 
a  few  moments  the  usher  appeared,  and  after  examining  my  card, 
conducted  me  to  a  seat  within. 

The  hour  of  business  had  not  arrived,  and  the  Hall  was  nearly 
empty.  The  desks  were  strewn  in  most  democratic  disorder,  with 
half-sheets  of  paper,  red  wafers,  open  portfolios,  pens  and  streaks 
of  black  sand.  Two  tall,  lean  gentlemen,  in  black,  were  walking, 
with  locked  arms,  up  and  down  the  space  before  the  President's 
desk,  talking  and  gesturing  very  earnestly ;  but  at  that  distance, 
their  low  tones  being  quite  inaudible,  they  produced  on  me  much 
the  impression  of  a  pair  of  highly  excited  deaf-mutes.  Others, 
here  and  there,  were  engaged  in  letter-writing ;  and  in  the  opposite 
corner,  a  fat  little  man,  with  iron-grey  hairtcurling  all  over  his 
head,  and  an  open,  good-natured  countenance,  was  grinning  at  a 
comic  print  in  the  last  Charivari.  I  took  the  occasion  to  study  the 
architecture  of  the  Hall. 

Its  form  is  semi-circular  and  the  floor  descends  rather  steeply, 
from  all  points,  to  the  President's  desk.  The  members'  seats  are 
arranged  in  concentric  semi-circles  and  are  not  remarkably  luxu- 
rious. They  are  fixed  benches,  with  backs  perpendicular  as  that 
of  a  Puritanic  pew.  •  The  amusement  of  balancing  one's  self  on 
the  two  hind  legs,  It  Vamtricatne,  is  a  thing  impracticable. 

There  are  two  galleries  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The 
lower  one  is  divided  into  stalls  for  the  royal  family,  the  govern- 
mental dignitaries  and  the  diplomatic  corpSy  and  part  of  the  upper 
one  is  given  to  the  public, — who  buy  and  crowd  their  way  in,  as 
best  they  can, — and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press.  The  galleries 
are  lined  with  crimson  damask  and  adorned  with  columns  of 
white  marble,  whose  capitals  are  gilt.  Upon  the  broad  wall,  im- 
mediately above  the  President's  chair,  is  a  grand  historical  paint- 
ing, representing  Louis  Philippe  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  as- 
sembled representatives  of  the  people,  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
present  Constitution.  It  contains,  I  should  think,  not  far  from  one 
hundred  colossal  figures.  Allegorical  designs  adorn  other  portions 
of  the  wall,  together  with  rich  hangings  of  green  velvet  and  gold. 
The  President  sits  upon  a  high  platform.  Immediately  in  front  of 
him  is  the  tribune,  where  the  speakers  address  their  audience-*-8o 
that,  in  speaking,  their  back  is  turned  directly  upon  the  President 
himself. 
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The  Hall  is  lighted  only  from  above,  and  Ihesabdued  rays,  faH* 
bag  upon  damask  and  velvet  draperies,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
.lines  of  gold,  produce  a  sombre  and  imposing  effect. 

But  the  clock  has  struck  three  and  the  deputies  are  rapidly  ar* 
riving.  They  come  up  one  by  one  and  in  groups,  through  the  lit* 
tie  side-doors,  with  portfolios  under  their  arms,  just  like  the  musi* 
cians  in  a  theatre,  straggling  into  the  orchestra  from  under  the 
stage.  Some  gather  in  knots  under  the  tribune,  others,  with  bun- 
dles of  documents,  hurry  to  their  seats  to  prepare  their  day's  busi* 
ness.  The  ushers,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  steel  chain  suspended 
about  their  neck  and  a  sword  at  their  side,  are  moving  busily 
about,  arranging  the  officers'  desks  and  chairs,  and  conveying 
messages  between  the  lobbies  and  the  Hall.  The  hubbub  of  voices 
18  every  moment  increasing.  The  people  in  the  gallery  above  are 
pushing  and  menacing  each  other.  The  secretaries  hasten  to  their 
desks  upon  the  president's  platform,  and  soon  the  President  him- 
self enters,  with  a  group  of  deputies  at  his  heels,  who  all  file  off 
to  their  respective  places.  The  official  bell  is  rung  with  a  vehe- 
mence, and  in  a  few  moments  a  comparative  silence  is  secured. 

"  Chapeaux  has !  chapeaux  bas !"  thunder  a  half-dozen  ushers, 
all  in  one  voice,  pointing  to  the  crowd  in  the  gallery. 

The  President  declares  the  session  opened. 

'*  Chapeau  bas  \^  cries  out  an  usher,  starting  from  his  seat  and 
directing  everybody's  eves  to  a  shockingly  tall,  while  hat  that 
looms  up  above  the  black  heads  of  the  mass,  like  a  miniature  light- 
house in  a  miniature  sea. 

The  entire  hat  sinks  in  one  instant. 

While  the  minutes  are  reading,  a  few  belated  deputies  straggle 
in  and  the  benches  are  now  nearly  filled.  But  where  is  Monsieur 
Guizot  ?  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  sitting  in  the  lowest  row,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  tribune?  That  is  he.  He  has  flung  open 
his  red  portfolio  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  with  his  hands 
buried  in  his  pockets  and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  seems  lost  in 
thought.  He  looks  old,  but  no  older  now,  they  say,  than  he  looked 
twenty  years  ago — ^not  that  age  deals  so  kindly  with  him,  but  that 
deep  and  painful  thought  early  graved  upon  his  face  the  counter^ 
feit  of  age.  A  French  writer  has  called  him  the  roost  serious  man 
of  his  time.  His  was  a  cruel  initiation  into  the  deep  things  of  his 
profession.  His  father's  bloody  death  upon  the  guillotine  and  the 
virtual  banishment  of  his  family,  were  the  stern  strokes  that  awoke 
him  to  actual  existence.  What  other  hue  could  life  assume  to 
him,  than  a  cold  and  gloomy  one,  when  its  very  portals  were 
shrouded  with  the  emblems  of  the  tomb  ? 

The  history  of  M.  Guizot  afibrds  another  brilliant  instance  of 
successful  perseverance.  His  family  was  not  a  noble  one.  It 
must  have  been,  however,  considerably  influential  in  its  native 

{ilace,  for  it  was  among  the  first  victims  of  revolutionary  vengeance, 
t  is  the  village  spire  and  the  towering  pine  that  attract  the  blast- 
ing bolt  of  heaven,  while  the  cottage  and  the  humble  shrub  escape 
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iftitoucbed.  When  the  guillotine  deprived  him  of  a.  father,  yoong 
Gaizot,  even  then  remarkable  for  his  serious  deportment  and  in- 
tellectual ripeness,  was  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  pursued  hia 
elementary  and  collegiate  studies.  He  left  the  Academy  after  an 
honorable  course  of  several  years,  and  went  up  to  Paris,  to  study 
law.  The  following  year  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Swiss  ambassador.  This  circumstance  naturally  threw  him  into 
the  society  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  the  day,  but  never* 
theless  he  confined  his  studies  almost  exclusively  to  literature. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  already  published  a  Dictionary 
of  French  Synonymes,  "  Lives  of  the  French  Poets,"  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Gibbon,  illustrated  by  copfous  notes. 

Thus,  the  promise  of  his  early  youth  was  beginning  its  fulfil- 
ment. His  mental  growth  was  both  precocious  and  steady.  He 
still  walked  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 

"  primus  inter  pares." 
In  1812,  lie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  History,  in  the 
University  of  France,  where,  as  everybody  knows,  he  illustrated 
his  own  name  and  the  literature  of  his  country. 

The  first  political  capacity  in' which  we  find  him,  is  that  of  sec- 
retary-general to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  transferred  to  the  secretaryship-general  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  Too  young,  as  yet,  to  approach  the  tribune,  he  promul- 
gated his  political  sentiments  through  the  press.  Numerous  pam- 
phlets issued  from  his  pen,  upon  subjects  in  the  highest  range  of 
politics.  The  ministry  at  length  retired  from  oflice,  and  M.  Gui- 
zot,  of  course,  retired  with  it.  Never  despairing  of  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  his  cherished  principles,  he  spent  the  interval  till 
the  restoration  of  his  party  to  power,  in  attacks  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. During  all  this  stormy  period,  his  lectures  on  European 
Democracy,  it  must  be  mentioned,  were  attracting  delighted  crowds, 
when,  at  length,  the  ministry,  exercising  its  censorial  power, 
ejected  the  professor  and  closed  the  doors.  About  this  time,  M, 
Guizot  published  a  Hi«>tory  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  Papers 
relating  to  the  early  History  of  France,  Essaj's  on  French  History, 
Historical  Essays  on  Shakspeare,  and  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's 
plays.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Revue  Fran^aise. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  administration,  he  resumed  his  professorship, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  Casimir  Perier,  M.  Guizot  and  M. 
Thiers,  who  till  then  had  rallied  under  that  leader,  divided  the 
government  between  themselves,  and  ruled  with  nearly  equal  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet  and  the  tribune.  M.  Guizot,  at  this  time, 
held  the  portfolio  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  His  offi- 
cial measures  have  identified  him  inseparably  with  the  true  and 
enduring  glory  of  his  country.  The  French  nation  were  far 
behind  the  age  in  general  enlightenment.  The  lower  classes, 
throughout  an  alarmingly  large  portion  of  France,  were  still  living 
in  almost  mediaeval  ignorance,  but  when  the  Guizot  ministry  arose. 
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its  influence  penetrated  and  dispersed  this  inleUeeloal  mist,  lifes 
the  beams  of  a  rising  sun.  Nearly  twelve  thousand  districts*-— 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  entire  kingdom — ^were  immediately 
provided  with  the  means  of  elementary  instruction.  The  minis- 
ter's circular,  addressed  to  the  teachers  throughout  the  country,  re* 
minding  them  of  the  importance  and  dignity  as  well  as  the  respon* 
sibilities  of  their  profession,  is  among  the  most  admirable  papers 
ever  written  on  that  important  subject.    Guizot  is  a  protestant. 

After  an  interval  of  retirement  from  public  duty,  M.  Guizot  was 
called  to  represent  his  country  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  For  this 
mission  he  was  eminently  qualified,  by  an  extensive  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  literature  and  manners  of  the 
English  people.  He  failed,  however,  in  an  important  negotiation, 
and  his  recall  was  followed  by  another  retirement  to  private  life. 
His  present  position  is  one  of  difficulty.  He  has  maintained  it 
successfally  against  a  host  of  powerful  opponents,  and  seems  likely 
to  maintain  it  through  a  long  future, 

Guizot*s  style  of  oratory  reminds  one  considerably  of  Webster's. 
His  voice  is  sonorous,  producing  occasionally  those  deep,  sepul* 
chral  tones  which  our  own  statesman  uses  with  such  thrilling  ef- 
feet.  His  gesture,  too,  like  that  of  Webster,  is  far  less  graceful 
than  energetic.  It  is  of  the  argumentative  order — as  nearly  as  a 
Frenchman  can  confine  himself  to  such.  I  doubt  that  a  truly  dig- 
nified,  a  Ciceronian  orator,  ever  existed  in  France.  The  French 
gesture  is  too  rapid,  too  abundant.  Gestures  are  like  points  of 
exclamation.     Their  value  is  proportioned  to  their  rarity. 

M.  Guizot's  style  of  writing  is  peculiar.  It  is  plain,  forceful, 
sometimes  a  little  too  precise.  It  possesses  a  Doric — albeit  French 
Doric — breadth  and  simplicity.  He  talks  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish, and  is  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  Italy. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  minister  is  not  striking.  His 
eye  is  deep-set  and  keen,  his  forehead  not  remarkably  broad,  but 
high  and  retreating ;  and  the  profile  reminds  one  much  of  Bul- 
wer's,  as  seen  in  the  ordinary  engravings.  His  countenance  and 
whole  carriage  are  indicative  of  profound  thought. 

"Deep  irraven  on  his  brow, 
Beliberaiion  sits  and  public  care." 

The  present  chamber  boasts  of  other  illustrious  names  ^han  that 
of  Guizot.  Berryer,  Lamartine  and  Arago  are  here — the  Orator, 
the  Poet,  the  Astronomer  of  France.  The  two  former  sit  together 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  President.  Berryer  is  looking  up  from 
under  his  grey,  shaggy  e3'e-brows,  at  the  speaker  who  has  just 
ascended  the  tribune  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  minister, 
while  Lamartine  is  gazing  listlessly  around  as  if  a  mere  spectator, 
admitted  by  courtesy  upon  the  floor.  The  poet  is  perhaps  dream- 
ing out  another  Hymne. 

M.  Lamartine  has  been  long  known  to  the  world  as  a  politician 
as  well  as  poet.  A  successful  combination  of  the  differing  ele- 
ments that  form  these  two  characters,  is  rare  indeed.     Such,  how- 
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99Btt  was  TiriCD^ased  to  an  eitaiit  ia  oar  MUton.  Byron'a  fiiaft  po* 
litical  effort,  on  the  contrajry,  was  a  glariog  failure.  There  is  but 
slight  affinity  between  statistical  figures  and  imaginative  ones; 
Statistical  figures  are  sometimes  imaginary  enough  in  all  Yetiiy^ 
but  the  imaginative  ones  abhor  the  statistical.  We  prefer  to  talk 
of  Lamartine,  the  Poet. 

Lamaxtine's  first  reading-book  was  the  old  family  Bible.  His 
pious  mother  used  to  call  him  to  her  side  and  when  she  had  read 
with  him  down  one  page,  she  uncovered  the  large  engraving  at 
the  bottom,  and  explaioed  it  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  attention. 
To  this  fact  may  doubtless  be  attributed  that  glowing,  devotional 
spirit  which  so  pervades  his  poetry.  Like  Chateaubriand  before 
him,  he  is  the  poet  of  the  sanctuary.  Every  picture  which  his 
imagination  portrays,  is  characterized  by  a  warm,  religious  tone, 
reminding  me  always  of  the  mellow,  golden  rays  that  stream 
through  some  rich  cathedral  window,  falling  on  statues  and  deli* 
cate  shafts  and  carved  roses  below.  Chateaubriiind  says  some* 
where  that  all  great  geniuses  are  melancholy.  His  own  character 
and  Lamartine's  go  far  to  verify  the  reflection.  The  poetry  of 
the  latter  seems  to  me  hardly  to  take  the  vast,  magnificent  range 
of  Chateaubriand's,  but  there  is  the  same  softened,  dreamy  air, 
that  sweet  re  very  which  so  ravish  the  soul.  Never,  never  may  I 
forget  those  golden  hours,  when  with  the  Meditations  Po^tques  in 
hand,  I  used  to  stroll  along  sunny  Leman  and  note  the  glittering 
thoughts  that  came  up,  one  by  one,  like  the  rainbow*colored  wave- 
lets, rising  and  breaking  at  my  feet. 

"  Celui  qui,  snspendant  ]es  heores  fogitives, 
Fizant  avec  I'amour  son  ame  en  ce  beau  lien, 
Oubllrail  que  le  temps  coule  encore  sur  ces  rives, 
Serait-il  un  mortel,  on  serait-il  un  dien  1 

Kt  nous,  anx  doux  penchans  de  ces  verts  Elys^es, 
Snr  ces  bords  ou  ramonr  e<kt  cach6  son  Eden, 
Au  murmare  plaintif  des  vagues  apais^es, 
Aux  rayoDS  endormis  de  I'astre  61y86en  ; 

Sons  ce  ciel  ou  la  vie,  o^  le  bonheur  abonde, 
Sur  ces  rives  que  FcBil  se  plait  k  parcourir, 
Nous  avons  respir^  cet  air  d'un  autre  monde, 
HenrUtU  ! — et  cependant  on  dit  qn*il  faut  mourir  V* 

Our  poet's  youth  was  spent,  so  to  speak,  in  the  cloister.  At  an 
early  period  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Faith, 
and  on  quilting  that  institution  betook  himself  to  Paris. 

His  first  publication  was  the  volume  of  Poetic  Meditations  which 
I  have  just  mentioned.  It  had  the  most  splendid  success.  In  less 
than  five  years,  the  publisher  sold  more  than  fifty  thousand  copies. 
Lamartine  might  truly  have  said,  with  his  friend  Byron,  **  I  woke 
this  morning  and  found  myself  famous;"  for  such  literary  success 
was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  brilliant. 

The  poet  was  now  introduced  to  governmental  notice  and  re« 
ceived  an  appointment  in  the  French  embassy  at  Florence.    Dur^ 
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iBg  kisTetideiiee  in  that  citj,  he  waft  on  t«nna  of  iwiy  pocirilar 
intimacy  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  before  qailttng  it,  began 
an  intimacy  of  a  more  tender  and  poetic  character,  with  a  rieh 
English  lady,  travelling  in  Italy.  He  married  her  and  had  one 
daughter. 

Not  long  afterwards,  M.  Lamartine  was  transferred  to  the  lega* 
tion  at  Naples,  and  then  to  that  of  London.  Finally  he  returned 
to  Florence  as  Charge  d' Affaires.  Here  he  fought  a  duel  with  an 
Italian  officer,  in  which  he  was  near  losing  his  life. 

After  a  short  residence  in  his  native  land,  he  set  out  upon  a  tour 
to  Palestine,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  only  child.  He  left 
them  at  Beyrout,  and  on  returning  there  from  a  solitary  trip  to  Je« 
msalem,  he  found  his  beautiful  daughter  dead,  a  victim  to  a  dis- 
ease which  was  then  commencing  its  ravages  in  the  neighborinff 
country.  He  was  not  left  alone  to  bear  his  sad  bereavement.  Au 
France  wept  with  her  weeping  favorite.  From  that  hour,  Lamar- 
tine's  poetry  seems  to  have  been  infused  with  a  still  deeper  melan- 
choly. The  memory  of  the  heart-rending  event  is  awoke  fi)^m 
time  to  time,  in  some  brief,  tearful  hymn  or  prayer, — *'  a  mournful, 
sobbing  sound,"  as  Longfellow  so  beautifully  says-^the  mea- 
sured, solemn-throb  of  the  viol's  bass  henrd  amid  the  tumultuous 
and  rushing  harmonies  of  some  grand  orchestra. 

On  his  return  from  the  East,  M.  Lamartine  entered  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  amid  the  new  and  apparently  uncongenial 
duties  of  this  position,  he  found  time  to  write  the  magnificent  poem 
of  Jocelyn  and  The  Fall  of  an  Angel.  From  the  publication  of  the 
last  work,  however,  the  poet's  popularity  seems  to  have  declined. 
At  the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  Lamartioe,  the  politician, 
shone  forth  with  growing  lustre.  He  became  the  Coryphoeus  of 
his  party,  or  rather  he  created  a  party,  himself.  His  political  views 
are  somewhat  theoretical — Utopian. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  the  poet  has  written  a 
second  volume  of  Poetic  Meditations,  a  Last  Canto  to  Bjrron's 
Childe  Harold,  a  volume  entitled  '*  Harmonies  Po^tiques  et  Reli- 
gieuses,"  and  the  journal  of  his  Oriental  Tour.  His  History  of  the 
Girondists  is  chacacteristically  brilliant,  but  the  present  is  too  early 
a  moment  in  which  to  decide  on  its  intrinsic  merit 

The  jsersonal  appearance  of  the  poet  is  not  remarkably  impres- 
sive. He  is  of  ordinary  height,  and  dresses  with  a  certain,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  unpoetical  precision.  I  fancy  the  nigligi  d  la  By» 
ion.  His  forehead  is  high  and  the  hair  is  worn  well  brushed  up 
in  front.  The  nose  and  lips  are  poetically  delicate,  the  mouth  is 
somewhat  wide  and  the  eyes  are  black. 

The  business  of  the  afternoon  was  of  no  general  interest.  After 
a  slight  skirmish  between  two  or  three  speakers,  a  member  as- 
cends the  tribune  and  opening  a  thick  roll  of  manuscript  before 
him>  commences  a  speech  upon  the  question  in  hand.  The  audi- 
ence gets  impatient.  One  gentleman  draws  forth  his  papers  and 
tidces  the  opportunity  to  scnbble  a  letter  to  some  complaining  con- 
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liiUmnt  or  te  kia  wife,  or  perhftps^  like  oor owo  legislftUre  woftkiM, 
to  some  absent  sweetheart.  Another  resumes  his  gazette,  while  a 
group  in  the  centre  begin  a  noisy  discassion  of  the  late  measure. 
The  tamnU  increases.  The  voice  of  the  unlnckj  speaker  is 
drowned.  Some  look  at  him  and  laugh.  He  gets  excited  and 
talks  louder  than  ever.  They  strive  to  talk  him  down,  but  in  vain. 
He  is  thundering  to  some  French  '*  Buncombe."  But  in  an  inter- 
val of  comparative  silence,  with  one  grand  vocal  efibrt,  he  gives  a 
heavy  thrust  at  the  minister  below  him.  Guizot  lifts  his  eyes  from 
the  floor,  where  he  had  fixed  them  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  and 
the  orator  instantly  follows  up  his  slight  success  with  an  extempore 
tirade  against  the  ministerial  measure.  The  audience  grows  at* 
lentive ;  by  degrees,  the  conversation  ceases,  and  .face  after  faee 
is.  turned  toward  the  tribune  and  then  toward  the  minister,  to  watch 
the  effect.  Guizot  sits  there,  keenly  eyeing  the  speaker,  but  with 
unchanging  look,  as  if  in  conscious  power,  calmly  waiting  the  mo- 
ment of  reply,  to  crush  the  arguments  and  their  presumptuous  au« 
thor  with  the  thunderbolt  of  a  word.  Now  the  speaker  lets  fall 
another  rebuke,  emphasizing  it  with  a  gesture  pointed  full  in  the 
minister's  face. 

^'  TrSs-bien !  Tr^s-bien  !*'  shout  a  crowd  of  deputies  on  the  left, 
starting  to  their  feet. 

**  Silence !  Messieurs,''  exclaims  the  President,  ringing  his  bell. 

'*  Ha !  Ha !  c'est  tr^s-bien !"  cries  the  crowd. 

The  hubbub  rises  and  the  President  plies  his  bell  more  vigoi^ 
ously  than  ever.  All  in  vain.  While  the  voices  multiply,  the 
bell  rings  fainter  and  fainter,  as  if  it  were  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump. 

''  Mais,  Messieurs "  exclaims  the  President,  rising  from  his 

seat. 

The  entire  assembly  is  in  confusion — the  men  of  the  left  are 
running  to  and  fro,  gesticulating  most  furiously,  and  talking  now 
to  each  other,  then  at  the  speaker,  and  then  indulging  in  some 
characteristic  national  expletives,  addressed  to  everybody  in  gene* 
ral  and  no  one  in  particular. 

When  a  moment's  quiet  is  secured,  the  orator  continues  his 
speech  amid  the  alternate  applause  and  laughter  of  his  heaiera. 
Upon  his  descent  from  the  tribune,  his  friends  gather  around  and 
shake  hands  with  him  on  his  success. 

.  The  Chamber  now  prepares  to  vote.  An  usher  stands  near  one 
stair-case  of  the  tribune,  holding  a  box  filled  with  white  and  black 
balls,  and  the  deputies,  choosing  each  one,  ascend  the  tribune  in 
single  file  and  dropping  their  ball  in  an  urn  near  at  hand,  pass  d6wn 
the  opposite  side.  The  result  is  by  and  by  declared,  and  after  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subject  of  adjournment  from  a  gentleman  in 
brilliant  plaid  vest  and  green  spectacles,  the  deputies  gather  up 
their  papers  and  hats,  and  make  one  general,  indiscriminate  rush 
for  the  doors,  like  school-boys  let  loose. 

Let  us  linger  a  few  minutes  in  the  loge  and  talk  about  the  for* 
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mation  of  this  legiatative  department.  I'll  engage  to  finish  befove 
the  usher  comes  around  to  clear  the  house. 

The  inhabitants  of  France  and  Corsica  (for  Corsica  is  a  compo- 
nent part  of  France  itself,)  are  divided  into  four  hundred  and  fifty* 
nine  sections,  each  one  of  which  sends  a  member  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  popular  representation,  then,  is  that  of  one  to 
about  seventy^five  thousand. 

In  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Chamber,  the  individual 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  pay  about  one  hundred  dol* 
lars  a  year  in  direct  taxes.  Guizot  endeavored  to  reduce  the  quali* 
fying  age  to  that  of  twenty-five  years,  but  in  vain.  The  candidate 
must  be  a  native  of  France,  or  else  have  obtained  letters  of  grande 
7uUuralization»,  There  is  another  regulation  of  strongly  aristocratic 
tendency:  the  government  provides  nothing  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Deputies.  It  farther  declares  a  member's  seat  vacant  upon  his 
accepting  a  salaried  ofiice  in  the  state.  But  gold  is  the  sinew  of 
diplomacy  as  well  as  of  war. 

"  Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators." 

Not  less  than  two  hundred  Deputies  are  under  ministerial  patron- 
age. The  late  dreadful  disclosures  at  the  capital,  prove  that 
French  politics,  though  as  pure  perhaps  as  those  of  England,  are 
no  stranger  to  secret  and  even  open  venality. 

The  Deputies  hold  their  ofiice  for  five  years.  It  is  not  neces* 
saiy  that  they  be  actual  residents  of  the  districts  they  represent. 
And  so  it  often  happens  that  several  districts  elect  the  same  indi- 
vidual, some  prominent  citizen  of  perhaps  Paris  itself,  and  re- 
turn him  to  the  authorities,  each  one  as  its  own  representa- 
tive. If,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  Chamber,  he  neglects  to  choose 
between  these  districts,  his  position  is  assigned  him  by  the  Cham- 
ber itself.  The  Chamber  meets  once  a  year, 'commencing  its  ses- 
sion about  the  first  of  December. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave.  The  usher  opens  the  door  and  with  the 
soft  compulsion  of  a  Parisian  bow,  conducts  us  forth.  We  descend 
the  long  stair-case,  pass  the  sentinels,  and  once  more  mingle  with 
the  gay  crowd  wending  its  way  across  the  bridge  de  la  Concorde  to 
the  Elysian  Fields. 

Jlbany,  1847. 
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THE  Beautiful  blonde. 

BT  W.  K.  COLI. 
T. 

She  has  locks  that  are  golden,  and  eyes  that  are  bright^ 
Tet  as  calm  in  their  sparkle  as  gems  of  the  night. 
She  has  lips  roundly  chiselVd,  more  lascious  each  one 
Than  the  rare-ripe  that  catches  its  blush  from  the  sun. 
She  has  cheeks  on  whose  soft  lily  surface  are  born, 
With^ach  passing  emotiou,  the  tinges  of  morn. 
Oh,  't  i^re  well  worth  a  kingdom,  one  love- glance  so  fond. 
When  won  from  the  eye  of  the  beautiful  blonde. 

II.  0  ^ 

Tn,  the  beautiful  blonde,  in  that  passionless  eye      • 
Has  no  love-speaking  glance,  and  no  amorous  sigh  ; 
Yet  heaves  the  soft  bosom,  she  seemeth  as  cold 
In  her  modest  reserve  as  the  goddess  of  old. 
Fame  courts  her  and  riches,  yet  turning  aside 
She  spurns  all  their  proffers  with  maidenly  pride, 
Even  spirits  most  sanguine  and  daring  despond 
Of  winning  the  heart  of  the  beautiful  blondeu 

III. 

Fame  courts  her  and  riches,  love  suitors  appear; 
She  is  proof  to  ambition,  the  sigh  and  the  tear. 
Now  Genius,  scarce  hoping,  the  argument  tries. 
With  an  effort  well  worthy  himself,  and  the  prize. 
Oh,  his  are  the  treasures  bequeathed  from  above, 
More  precious  than  riches,  aye,  even  than  love— 
Tho'  the  wealth  were  of  Crcesus,  the  love  deep  and  fond 
As  that  he  would  claim  for  the  beautiful  blonde. 

IV. 

Why  falters  the  beauty?  why  spreads  the  rich  glow 
Where  of  late  all  was  pale  and  as  cold  as  the  snow? 
What  magic-like  power  can  Genius  thus  find  ? 
This  the  key  to  the  riddle — mind  epeaketh  to  mind. 
The  soul  is  awakened,  love  follows  esteem; 
Love  deeper  and  richer  than  passion's  warm  dream; 
And  Genius  exults  in  the  love-glance  so  foiid, 
Now  won  from  the  eye  of  the  beantifal  blonde. 


[D^. 


THE  LAST  SMILE. 

BY  C.  B. 

« 

The  last  smile  of  Julia  Denton,  how  well  remembered !  How 
blest  its  influence !  It  is  sixteen  years  since  I  saw  it  lighting  up 
her  pale  features,  just  before  they  assumed  the  fixedness  of  deatlu 
I  was  then  young,  thoughtless,  worldly.  I  am  now — but  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am. 

I  was  the  daughter  of  kind  parents,  who  thought  they  promoted 
my  happiness  by  allowing  me  to  indulge  my  inclination  for  amuse- 
ment and  display.  As  their  conduct  was  such  as  commanded  my 
entire  respect,  as  well  as  my  warmest  love,  I  did  not  question  the 
propriety  of  what  they  did  not  disapprove.  In  consequence,  the 
desire  for  admiration,  unchecked  by  conscience,  grev^^trong  within 
me.  In  its  train  came  vain  thoughts,  envyings,  je^usies,  hypo* 
crisy  and  strife — sins  against  which  reason  and  conscience  uttered 
a  vain  remon^ance.  ^ 

A  young  man  from  the  metropolis  had  become  a  ten^porary  re* 
sident  in  our  village.  He  dressed  expensively,  and  had  that  easy 
assurance  which  passes  for  gentility,  among  those  who  have  seen 
but  little  of  the  polished  world.  After  I  had  (not  altogether  acciden* 
tally,)  become  acquainted  with  him,  his  visits  became  frequent* 
To  this  I  was  by  no  means  indisposed ;  his  manners  were  so  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  village' beaux;  and  then  he  was  the  veri* 
table  inhabitant  of  the  city,  though  whether  the  inmate  of  a  prison 
or  a  palace  was  to  me  unknown.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  without 
mental  resources;  for  when  the  vocabulary  of  compliment  was 
exhausted,  conversation  flagged.  A  further  acquaintance  showed 
me  that  he  had  little  sensibility  of  heart  and  no  fixed  moral  prin- 
ciples. But  still,  a  graceful  manner,  exclusive  attention,  and  pro* 
''use  flattery — what  will  they  not  do  with  the  female  heart  that  is 
und^r  the  dominion  of  the  love  of  admiration  ? 

I  was  even  then  astonished  at  myself,  that  when  I  clearly  saw 
his  shallowness,  I  could  be  pleased  with  his  attentions.' 

I  had  always  been  rather  intimate  with  Julia  Denton,  though 
she  was  the  opposite  of  myself  in  almost  every  point  of  character* 
She  was  simple  in  her  tastes  and  manner,  the  very  soul  of  sincerity 
and  truth.  I  was  fond  of  h^r  society,  save  when  my  ruling  pas- 
sion led  me  into  another  sphere.  She  was  almost  the  only  person 
to  whom  I  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  good  sense,  or  to  make 
the  attempt  to  do  so.  There  was  a  period  when  her  occasional 
society  was  all  that  kept  my  intellect  from  extinction ;  so  entirely 
was  I  given  up  to  a  life  of  show. 

She  never  rebuked  me  for  my  folly,  not  even  by  implication — 
unless  to  treat  me  as  a  rational  being  was  to  rebuke  me.'  This 
was  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder,  and  in  my  self-accusing  momenta 
(for  conscience  would  sometimes  do  her'  work)  I  was  disposed  to 
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Uame  her  that  she  did  not  reptoTe  me  for  my  eomae.  Bat  she 
paisaed  a  wiser  plan.  She  knew  that  the  vain  mind  can  ill  brook- 
reproof.  She  stiove  to  exercise  the  feeble  taste  within  me  for  the 
beaatiful  and  the  good,  to  awaken  my  capacities  for  thinking,  in 
the  hope  that  the  nobler  parts  of  my  nature  might  assert  their  rights. 

After  my  intimacy  with  the  city  beau,  as  he  was  called,  many 
of  mj  acquaintances  became  cool  towards  me.  This  I  attributed 
to  envy,  and  the  gratification  of  my  vanity  gave  me  greater  plea* 
snre  than  the  loss  of  .their  society  gave  me  pain.  But  among 
this  number  was  Julia  Denton.  It  was  impossible  to  attribute 
this  motive  to  her.  I  knew  she  could  only  pity  and  despise  my 
captive.  I  knew  that  in  her  there  was  no  caprice ;  that  for  her 
conduct  there  was  a  cause.  It  led  me  to  suspect  that  there  was 
something  in  my  conduct  or  position,  further  from  the  rule  of  right 
than  I  had  supposed.  I  was  brought  to  pause,  to  reflect,  and  al* 
most  to  reform. 

I  had  resolved  to  break  with  the  city  beau ;  diat  is,  to  treat 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  would  put  an  end  to  his  attentions. 
While  I  was  strengthening  this  resolution,  for  the  sight  of  a  new 
dress  just  sent  home,  rendered  this  operation  necessary,  I  saw  the 
object  of  my  thoughts  and  resolutions  passing  with  Miss  Calvert 
on  his  arm.  She  was  receiving  those  attentions  which  I  had  de- 
termined to  reject  —  why  was  I  displeased?  Because  I  had  not 
yet  rejected  them,  and  flfiss  Calvert  was  a  sort  of  rival.  There 
existed  between  us  a  tacit  dislike,  founded  on  similarity  of  charac* 
ter  and  pursuits.  It  only  led  us  to  treat  each  other  with  scrupu- 
lous politeness,  and  carefully  to  avoid  all  palpable  occasions  of  of- 
fence. Weak  as  was  my  captive,  he  could  read  my  weakness  in 
regard  to  her,  and  I  thought  he  never  talked  so  well  as  when  she 
was  the  subject  of  his  critical  remarks.  The  look  she  gave  me 
as  they  passed  my  window,  drove  all  my  serious  thoughts  from 
my  mind.  My  discarding  of  Mr.  S.  must  be  postponed  till  he 
was  brought  back  to  ray  allegiance,  and  Miss  C.  punished  for  her 
presumption. 

This  trifling  incident,  in  its  action  on  the  giant  passion  I  had 
nourished,  caused  me  years  of  sorrow.  Had  I  kept  my  resolution 
to  withdraw  from  his  society,  had  I  gone,  as  I  proposed,  to  Julia, 
and  confessed  my  folly,  and  asked  her  counsel  and  aid,  I  should 
have  escaped  long  years  of  heartlessness  and  pain. 

There  was  another  for  whose  good  opinion  I  had  no  less* regard 
than  for  Julia*8|»i  He  was  a  young  man  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Mr.  B.  was  seldom  seen  in  society.  He  was  plain 
and  nnstudied  in  his  manner.  There  was  nothing  about  him  to 
attract  attention,  but  the  brightness  of  his  deep-set  eye,  and  the 
tmth  and  point  of  his  few  remarks.  I  met  him  one  evening  in 
company  with  Julia ;  I  saw  by  his  manner  that  he  was  surprised 
that  she  should  address  me  as  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  I 
should  answer.  He  addressed  me  with  a  respect  that  I  felt  was 
worth  more  than  molames  of  flattery.    From  that  time  I  feh  a  re* 
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slnuat  in  .teompwiy  where  he  was  present,  The  incense  of  flatterer 
was  desired,  but  it  was  not  then  pleasant.  When  alone  with  him 
I  could  lay  aside  acting,  and  be  unconstrained  and  happy.  How 
far  my  acquaintance  with  him  influenced  my  resolution  to  reform, 
.and  to  place  myself  under  the  guidance  of  Julia,  I  do  not  know; 
it  had  an  influence. 

But  my  rival  was  first  to  be  bumbled.  Time  and  thought  were 
necessary  to  settle  the  plan.  Time  and  thought  were  bestowed. 
I  will  not  describe  the  details.  It  was  zealously  pursued.  In  its 
progress,  I  could  see  that  Julia  could  scarce  conceal  her  disappro- 
bation, not  to  say  disgust.  I  saw  the  pain  it  gave  to  Mr.  B.  It 
gave  me  joy,  for  it  assured  me  of  an  interest  that  I  was  resolved 
to  cherish ;  and  thus  while  I  was  driving  his  thoughts  away  from 
me,  I  was  suffering  my  affections  to  flow  out  towards  him.  He 
.became  cold  and  reserved,  but  I  was  confident  that  I  could  recover 
him,  as  soon  as  my  present  object  was  attained.  It  wasattained. 
Mr.  S.  was  brought  back  and  discarded.  My  rival  was  humbled. 
The  only  persons  whose  good  opinion  I  desired  were  alienated  for  a 
lifetime.  Mr.  B.  was  not  like  those  I  had  previously  dealt  with. 
I  could  not  even  attempt  to  influence  him.  I  was  rebuked  by^the 
thought. 

I  was  now  regarded  as  a  heartless  coquette,  as  capable  of  no* 
thing  higher  than  selfish  amusement.  My  perverse  pride  led  me 
to  resolve  to  act  up  to  my  reputation.  I  succeeded.  But  ah,  the 
waste  of  feeling  unemployed ;  the  yearning  of  the  heart  for  sym- 
.  pathy ;  the  chilling  sense  of  the  folly  and  worthlessness  of  all  that 
I  had  or  was ;  the  hopeless  prospect  before  me !  Up  to  this  time, 
I  had  cherished  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  aspirations  for  higher 
things.  Now  the  dreams  of  my  heart  were  relinquished ;  I  felt 
that  I  had  sold  my  birthright  for  a  vain  show.  I  had  chosen  the 
portion  of  my  cup,  and  the  waters  of  bitterness  were  poured  out  to 
me. 

Julia  Denton  was  civil,  but  cold.  There  was  nothing  to  en- 
courage me  to  unburthen  my  pressed  heart,  and  to  implore  assist- 
ance. B.  met  me  not  with  coldness,  but  as  if  we  had  never  inter- 
changed a  thought.  I  saw  him  lead  to  the  altar  the  gentle,  true- 
hearted  Mary  Green ;  and  I  felt  that  I  deserved  to  be  wretched 
and  lonely.  But  pride  clothed  my  countenance  with  smiles,  and 
led  me  to  assume  the  air  of  light-hearted  gayety. 

At  length  Julia  was  taken  very  ill.  I  went  and  offered  to  nurse 
her.  My  offer  was  declined  by  her  friends.  I  Iq^ew  they  wished 
for  a  more  serious  and  tender  nurse ;  but  I  insisted,  and  was  at 
length  permitted  to  occupy  her  sick  room.  It  was  the  gay  season, 
but  I  scarcely  left  that  sick  room  for  a  moment  by  night  or  day. 
I  hardly  knew  why  I  made  the  offer — why  I  devoted  myself  thus. 
I  felt  that  I  must  do  it.  She  soon  became  too  ill  to  know  me ;  I 
felt  that  she  would  die ;  I  felt  as  though  all  my  hopes  would  die 
with  her.  Hitherto  there  was  nothing  definite  in  my  views  and 
feelings.    All  was  vague  and  undefined.    But  one  night  as  I  aat 
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alone  by  her  bedside,  the  Hnfmi  dmracter  of  the  peat  was  repealed 
10  me.  I  had  long  felt  that  it  was  foolish,  heartless,  and  in  gene- 
lal  wrong.  Now  I  saw  and  felt  its  exceeding  skifulness.  What 
should  I  do  ?  The  only  friend  to  whom  I  could  go  for  counsel 
would  never  speak  again.  Heavier  and  heavier  pressed  the  bur- 
den  of  guilt ;  darker  and  darker  the  cloud  that  rested  on  the  fa- 
tore.    I  was  on  the  border  of  despair. 

Julia  awoke  from  a  long  stupor.  There  was  intelligence  in  her 
clear,  though  languid  eye.  She  knew  me,  and  a  faint  smile  ap- 
peared. '*  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  V*  burst  from  my  lips. 
I  thought  not  of  her  inability  to  answer — I  saw  she  could  under- 
stand. Her  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  inquiringly  for  an  instant,  she 
seemed  to  comprehend  my  feelings.  A  heavenly  smile  spread 
over  her  countenance,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  upward,  as  though 
she  would  direct  my  attention  there.  In  a  moment  her  counte- 
nance became  fixed,  her  eye  glared  in  death. 

That  smile  rescued  me  from  despair  and  lighted  up  a  ray  of  hope 
in  my  dark  soul.  I  sought  aid  from  above.  I  searched  Jolia*s 
Bible,  and  found  rest  to  my  soul. 


THE  ENGELSWIESE. 

BT  EUZABETH  O.  BABJIER. 

Closed  in  by  shadowy  woods  of  green 

The  An^eVs  Meadow  sleeping  lies, 
Kissed  by  the  summer  breeze  serene, 

And  canopied  by  smiling  skies. 
Old  Heidelberg  nprears  below 

Its  ancient  towers,  its  walls  of  grey, 
And  past  them  all,  with  chiming  flow, 

The  silvery  Neckar  winds  its  way. 

If  o'er  Grenada's  domes  of  old, 

Heaven's  brightest  skies  of  blue  were  hung, 
As  Moorish  legends,  oft  have  told, 

And  tronbadonrs,  in  ballads  sung, 
Methinks  that  heavens,  as  bright  and  clear 

As  was  the  Orient's  eloudless  sky, 
Sweet  Angel's  Meadow!  hover  here 

^ad  o'er  thy  haonts  of  beanty  lie. 

Oh  loveliest  spot  of  Fatherland ! 

Its  sunniest  nooks  around  thee  lie, 
And  frowning  tower  and  castle  stand 

Their  turrets  rearing  proud  and  high, 
And  hill  and  plain,  spread  far  away 

Where  bright  streams  flow,  with  ceaseless  chime, 
And  mouldering  arch,  and  ruins  grey, 

AH  linked  with  tales  of  olden  time. 
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Tke  ancient  eutle,  atern  tad  dark, 

Wboie  frowning  towert,  b/  rain  bowtd, 
Time's  flight  and  demslalioa  Okark, 

And  Otto  Heinrich't  palace  provdy 
This,  even  in  decay,  sablime 

With  arabesqaes,  and  tenlptnre  raie, 
Though  the  corroding  tonch  of  Time, 

Has  left  a  deeper  impress  there. 

Beyond,  fair  plains  and  valleys  sleep. 

The  Pfalz,  closed  in  by  hUls  of  green. 
The  Odenwald's  recesses  deep, 

Where  sunlight  steals  their  shades  between. 
And  far  beyond  the  snnny  plain 

Where  the  bine  Rhine's  wild  waters  lici 
And  centuries  ago,  the  train 

Of  Crusaders  swept  proudly  by. 

Oh  I  could  wing,  with  Fancy's  flight. 

My  heart  to  thee,  in  spring's  sweet  prime, 
Fair  Angel's  Meadow,  when  the  light 

Of  sunset  woos  the  vesper  chime, 
Which  pealing  from  the  city  towers, 

By  distance  mellowed,  charms  the  air, 
While  winds  that  kiss  the  half  shut  flowers. 

Sweet  fragrance  on  their  pinions  bear. 

I'd  fancy  in  the  holy  night, 

When  starbeams  sleep  on  land  and  sea, 
That  angels,  by  that  peaceful  light. 

Roved  through  thy  greenwood  bowers  with  me. 
When  jpale  Forget-me-nots  look  up 

To  smiling  heavens  with  tearful  eyes, 
And  in  each  violet*s  azure  cup 

A  star  within  a  dew  drop  lies. 

If  angel  spirits  e'er  forgot 

For  earth,  yon  radiant  bowers  of  blin, 
I  ween  they  found  no  kivelier  spot 

Amid  its  sunniest  nooks  than  ibif. 
And  if  on  earth  they  yet  may  dwell. 

The  pilgrim's  path  through  life  to  eh«r, 
To  mortal  eyes  invisible, 

Their  holy  preieiica  lingers  here* 

JTsw  Haven^  iVoo.,  1847. 
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ANOIENT  Hm'ORY. 

BY   GILES   F.    YATES. 

"  Not  to  Iraow  what  hftt  been  trmntaeted  in  former  times ,  is  nlway  to  re- 
Uftitt  n  ebild/' — Cicxko. 

Advantages  to  be  derived  from  researches  into  antiquity,  and  the  stndy  of 
history — The  province  of  the  antiquary  and  historian— Ancient  history  of 
^merica — Defects  of  published  works  on  this  subject — Incentives  to 
study  it. 

Of  what  use,  asks  the  utilitarian,  are  your  legends,  traditions 
and  chronicles  of  olden  time ;  the  discovery  of  minerals,  fossils, 
and  antique  relics,  the  fruits  of  your  geological  and  antiquarian 
researches  ?  What  advantage  can  be  derived  from  the  collectiont 
examination  and  study  of  these,  except  to  gratify  the  whims  of  the 
antiquary?  And  why  need  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  an- 
cients? Have  they  not  had  their  day?  And  how  can- what  they 
were,  or  did,  be  of  any  consequence  to  us  ?  Superficial,  indeed, 
must  be  the  observations  of  that  mind  which,  in  sober  seriousness, 
can  ask  such  questions.  The  discoveries  of  the  antiquary,  to  all 
appearance,  often  coarse  and  homely,  are  so  only  because  of  the 
dross  in  which  they  are  incrusted.  To  remove  this,  the  skill  of 
an  ordinary  chemist  is  adequate.  The  honest  inquirer  after  truth 
will  cull  from  stores  the  most  rude,  lessons  the  most  useful ;  and, 
even  if  the  matter  at  hand  be  so  uncouth  as  to  excite  a  smile,  such 
smile  will  be  aimed  at  vice  or  foil}'.  Again,  like  a  tree  whose 
beautiful  foliage  so  arrests  our  attention  as  to  tempt  us  to  taste  its 
fruit,  his  researches  will  sometimes  be  so  attractive  that  we  will 
not  rest  satisfied  till  we  taste  their  fruit — which  is  moral  instruc- 
tion. Antiquarian  researches,  then,  have  a  higher,  a  nobler  aim 
than  simply  to  gratify  the  lover  of  antiquity. 

The  antiquary — a  being  wrapt  in  busy  dreams  of  what  has  been, 
and  seemingly  regardless  of  present  utility — what  care  men,  in 
general,  for  his  researches?  Naught  save  the  present  occupies 
their  thoughts  and  attention ;  in  this  is  centred  all  their  love  and 
ambition.  The  past^  as  well  as  the  future^  they  delight  not  to 
dwell  upon.  The  animal  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour  constitute 
their  life,  their  happiness.  If  not  altogether  strangers  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  mind,  and  the  love  of  virtue,  they  seek  those  joys  only 
which  are  yielded  by  the  cultivation  of  subjects  and  devotion  to 
pursuits  regarding  the  present  moment — the  passing  hour:  all  else 
to  them  is  dead  and  dreary,  and  affords  no  charm  to  rouse  and  an^ 
imate  their  sentiments.  *'  The  urn  of  the  past  they  can  believe  to 
contain  only  cold  ashes,  misjudging  nor  aware*'  that  although 

Cold  and  dark  its  ashes  are, 

Their  pristine>lrM  still  slumber  there. 
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Tbe  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind  are — memory,  reasoo  and 
imagination.  These  are  constantly  employed  m  arranging  and 
retaining,  comparing  and  distinguishing,  combining  and  diversi* 
fying  the  ideas  we  receive  through  our  senses,  or  acquire  by  re- 
flection.* From  this  it  results  that  the  main  branches  of  humao 
learning  are,  history,  science,  and  art.  History,  whether  aacietit 
or  modern,  secures  to  him  who  studies  it,  the  most  important  ad- 
vantages, and  tends  to  promote  his  improvement  in  the  practical 
denartments  of  life.  If  he  pays  heed  to  the  lessons  it  teaches,  he 
will  become  not  only  a  wiser  and  better  member  of  the  private 
circle,  but  also  a  more  useful  and  intelligent  citizen.  ^ 

It  will  not  be  giving  too  much  latitude  to  the  definition  of  ancient 
history,  to  call  it  a  science  which  embraces  all  the  objects  of  past 
external  experience ;  that  is,  all  the  phenomena  which  have  oc- 
curred in  space  and  time.t  An  account  of  facts  of  which  we  have 
or  can  have  no  personal  cognizance  in  consequence  of  the  remote 
period  in  which  they  occurred,  constitutes  ancient  history.  These 
facts  are  essential  to  man,  whatever  his  station  in  society  may  be, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  will  serve  to  awaken  his  affections, 
and  amuse  his  imagination.  It  is  a  maxim  no  less  true  than  trite, 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  From  these  ex- 
amples we  become  acquainted  with  the  experience  of  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  under  every  variety  of  circumstance.  Hence 
we  derive  from  history  that  most  capital  knowledge,  the  science  of 
politics,  which  is  of  use  not  only  to  the  professed  politician  and 
statesman,  but  to  every  member  of  society.  We  read  in  the  book 
of  history,  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  progress,  elevation  or  depres- 
sion, and  fall  of  empires.  We  are  led  to  compare  the  effects  of 
human  wisdom  and  Divine  revelation,  of  true  and  false  religions, 
upon  the  civil  institutions  and  character  of  a  people ;  the  influence 
of  their  morals  upon  their  government,  and  of  their  government  on 
their  morals.  We  become  inspired  with  a  taste  for  true  national 
^ory  and  greatness — with  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  nations,  for 
the  ameliorating  influences  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  which 
we  enjoy,  and  are  incited  to  redouble  our  exertions  to  preserve 

them. 

By  studying  history  we  acquire  an  insight  into  human  affairs, 
and  that  most  useful  of  all  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Our  judgment  in  whatever  relates  to  our  fellow  men,  be- 
comes more  strong  and  penetrating.  In  a  word,  in  the  study  or 
discussion  of  what  subject  is  history  not  available  ?  Out  of  the 
facts  which  it  furnishes,  the  orator  derives  his  most  persuasive  ar- 
gfuments,  or  forges  his  thunderbolts  which  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion. From  these  facts  the  painter  selects  his  sublimest  subjects, 
and  causes  them  to  live  and  move  upon  his  canvass — from  these 
the  poet  weaves  his  '*  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." 
If  tales  of  fiction  serve  to  affect  the  imagination  and  interest  the 

*  Sir  -WiUiam  Jones.  t  Cncjclopedia  Americaaa. 
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pMBiotts,  and  **  trntk  is  more  strange  than  iclion,"  how  much 
greater  the  aptitade  aod  power  of  true  history  to  produce  the  like 
reeuks.  To  a  correct  taste,  the  diseorery  of  truths  before  unknown* 
aflR>rd6  a  greater  charm  than  the  choicest  romance.  Fictitious  re- 
lations 9erve  only  to  amuse,  while  histories  of  real  life  serve  not 
only  to  amuse,  but  also  to-advance  public  and  private  virtue.  What 
arganatent  more  powerful  than  this  can  be  required  in  favor  of  his- 
torical studies. 

It  is  the  legitimate  and  humble,  though  highly  responsible  prtH* 
vince  of  the  antiquary,  to  collect  and  preserve  m^erials  develop* 
ing  events,  and  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral  all  social  charac* 
ter  of  men  in  times  bygone.  It  is  the  province  of  the  historian  to 
subject  these  materials  to  the  ordeal  of  the  strictest  examination, 
with  the  utmost  candor  and  impartiality,  and  not  garble  them  by 
exaggeration  or  suppression,  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  precon* 
ceived  theory.  He  will  carefully  separate  fictions  from  truths,  and 
ascertain  the  credibility  of  the  latter.  To  the  philosopher,  the  ma* 
tmals  thus  furnished  are  a  source  of  ingenious  speculation.  No 
historiog^pher  can  be  deemed  accomplished,  who  does  not  super* 
add  to  the  character  of  a  genuine  historian,  the  truthful  qualities 
of  a  philosopher. 

The  historian,  with  his  series  of  facts  before  him,  however  nu* 
merous,  genuine  and  complete,  however  well  sifted  and  arranged, 
is  barely  prepared  to  commence  his  work.  These  constitute  but  a 
mass  of  dry  bones — a  body  soulless  and  inert.  Outlines  most  cor- 
rectly delineated  on  the  canvass  of  the  painter,  will  not  be  com«> 
prehended  by  any,  except  the  learned  connoisseur  or  accomplished 
artist  himself,  until  they  receive  the  finishing  touches  of  his  pencil. 
B}'  these,  the  most  Common  design  is  transformed  into  a  picture^ 
the  most  fascinating.  But  although  there  is  a  charm,  a  virtue  if 
Tve  may  so  speak,  in  the  proper  collation  and  disposition  of  words 
and  sentences,  a  sort  of  magic  in  the  rhetorical  skill  of  a  writer  of 
history,  it  is  not  to  this  that  we  principally  allude.  Truth,  Kke 
beauty,  needs  not  the  factitious  aid  of  ornament;  but  is  often 
'^  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most."  He  should  be  careful  not 
to  isrivc  us  efiects  without  their xcauses.  He  should  not  deal  alto* 
gether  in  generalities,  but  should  descend  into  details,  when  these 
are  calculated  to  illustrate  his  narrative.  Some  objects,  like 
figures  on  the  Canvass,  ^ould  appear  prominent  and  in  bold  relief, 
while  others  should  be  seen  faintly  and  in  the  distance.  With  the 
events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  he  should  interweave 
an  account  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  far  as  they  obtained,  with  , 
the  people  of  whom  he  treats ;  of  their  manners  and  customs,  of 
their  language,  and  also  their  laws,  which  may  elucidate  their 
genius  and  character ;  and  he  should  not  forget  their  natural  his- 
tory and  the  geology  of  their  country.  We  cannot  properly  under^ 
stand  the  history  of  any  country,  or  its  study  will  be  of  small  ad- 
vantage, unless  in  prosecuting  it  we  pursue  a  system  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  adverted  to. 
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These  remarks,  althooffh  applicable  to  modern  as  well  as  an* 
cieat  history,  are  eqpeciaUy  true  of  the  latter,  to  which  they  were 
intended  to  have  primary  reference.  They  have  been  elicited  by 
studying  the  materials  for  the  ancient  history  of  onr  own  country. 
This  history,  we  are  well  aware,  presents  very  little  of  attractive* 
ness  or  utility  to  the  generality  of  Americans.  As  to  its  attractive* 
ness,  we  know,  much  depends  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  inves* 
tigator  to  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  and  its  usefulness  on  the  practical 
application  he  makes  of  his  researches. 

>  Although, many  books  have  been  written  on  the  early  history  of 
the  diflerent  seAons  of  North  America,  a  history  complete  in  all 
its  parts  has  never  yet  appeared.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  at* 
tributable  to  the  fact  that  the  labors  of  the  antiquary  have,  for  a 
variety  of  causes  beyond  his  control,  never  comprised  that  ampU* 
tude  and  truthfulness  in  their  details,  so  essential  to  a  perfect  his* 
tory.  In  some  cases  the  imagination  of  the  historian  has  been 
drawn  upon  to  supply  the  links  of  a  dissevered  chain  of  events ; 
plausible  conjectures  have  been  substituted  for  well  ascertained 
truths;  facts  applicable  to  one  section  of  the  country  and  to  one  por- 
tion of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  have  been  adapted  to  other  and  di* 
verse  sections  and  portions.  We  refer  here  in  an  especial  manner  to 
that  part  of  our  history  which  commences  at  that  '*dim  point 
where  records  fail,"  or  are  imperfect.    The  researches  of  the  anti* 

Iuary  have  been  quite  limited — ^much  has  been  done,  however, 
uring  the  last  quarter  century;  yet  a  good  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done,  while  the  means  of  doing  it  become  every  day  more  and 
more  limited  and  difficult.  Thoee  who  followed  ColumbnSy  the 
great  pioneer  of  the  new  world,  from  the  land  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  to  this  then  termed  barbarous  but  much  coveted  land 
of  ours,  employed  their  time  in  destroying  and  mutilating,  instead 
of  observing  and  preserving  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  **  Gai^ 
nage,  spoil  and  ruin  were  their  gain ;"  and  many  of  those  not  en* 
gaged  in  this  Vandalic  drama,  were  soulless  men,  like  many  of  the 
present  day*  who  do  not  conceive  it  possible  to  engage  in  any  on* 
deiCaking  or  perform  any  act  of  which  money»getting  is  not  the 
basis  or  motive.  How  needful  then  to  awaken  inquiry  and  to 
elicit  investigation.  Surely  whatever  relates  to  the  early  history 
of  this  state  and  country  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  to  us  who 
possess  it.  "W  bile  engaged  in  studying  it,  unreasonable  prejudices 
in  our  own  favor  and  against  its  original  occupants,  will  be  re* 
moved,  and  the  fire  of  true  patriotism  will  glow  in  oar  bosoms 
with  a  purer,  brighter  flame. 

"  Oh  !  His  a  noble  heritage — this  goodly  land  of  ours — 
It  boaats  indeed  nor  Gothic  fame  nor  ivy-mantled  towere, 
Bat  far  into  the  closiog  clouds  its  purple  mountaias  climb—- 
The  sculpture  of  omnipotence — the  rugged  twins  of  time, 
And  then  its  interlinking  lakes,  its  forests  wild  and  wide, 
And  streams,  the  sinews  of  its  strength,  that  feed  it  as  they  glide  ; 
Its  rich,  pritttval  paatare  groandt,  feae'd  by  tbe  stooping  aky^ 
r  Aad  miaet  of  treasure  yet  uadelved  tlMil  'Math  Hs  siHace  lie." 
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"  Retptondtnt  as  a  •nmoMr'a  tkf, 

Vfbmtk  day-light  liagers  in  tke  watt, 
To  ratroapection's  loTing  eya, 
The  blooming  fields  of  ebiidhood  lie, 
B/  faacy's  finger  drest— " 

"And  memories  strange  of  other  days, 
Would  break  upon  my  mind, 

The  linkings  that  the  present  gire, 
With  what  is  left  behind." 


**  I  renemberi  I  reffiambar. 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high, 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  taps 

Ware  cloae  against  tha  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignoraaeei 

Bat  now  'tis  little  joy- 
To  know  I'm  farther  oiT  from  Heavan 

Than  whan  I  mm  a  boy." 

These  and  a  thousand  other  snatches  of  poems  and  old  songSi 
many  of  them  mach  more  facetious  in  their  nature,  ha^e  this 
moming  been  ushered  by  the  ghosts  of  bygpne  days  into  the  ao* 
dieoee^haraber  of  my  soul. 

Hours  have  passed ;  the  dial  has  long  since  crossed  the  meridian 
and  still  these  shadows  come  trooping  on,  gliding  upon  each  oth- 
er's footsteps,  each  Celling  a  rare  and  often  a  forgotten  tale  of  those 
early  days  when  we  look  upon  life  through  a  prism,  coloring  all 
things  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  our  own  hope  and  fancy. 

And  what  power  has  loosed  the  bars  of  oblivion  and  called  into 
ny  presence  these  pilgrims  of  the  past  ?  It  was  a  simple  cause, 
and  apparently  a  homely  one.  An  old  box,'upon  which  were  paint* 
ed  wise-looking  mandarins  with  most  expressive  countenances  and 
long  queues,  toppling  ladies  with  diagonal  eye-brows,  and  little 
Ghmamen  eanh  with  a  shaven  brow  and  a  tea-plant  in  his  hand, 
ranged  in  regular  file  like  the  farmer  boys  at  a  country  training. 
I  nsed  to  gaze  upon  it  for  hours,  and  think  it  a  perfect  chef-d'ceuvre 
of  art.  It  had  once  contained  a  white  embroidered  Canton,  crape 
dress,  which  was  brought  in  it  from  China  for  my  grandmother 
long  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  she  was  a 
belle.  Once  when  dressed  in  it  at  a  ball,  she  captivated  a  British 
officer,  who  it  is  said  shot  himself  in  despair,  because  the  fair  rebel 
was  too  patriotic  to  smile  upon  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  last 
time  he  was  ever  seen,  was  when  stepping  into  his  boat,  which 
tvns  mooted  in  a  little  eove  whieh  made  up  into  her  father's  gar- 
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den,  on  the  banks  of  a  New  England  river.  Soon  afterward,  tke 
report  of  a  pistol  was  heard  far  odTon  the  water,  and  the  next  d«jr 
some  fishermen,  away  oflT  by  Montauk,  saw  floating  out  to  sea  a 
boat  containing  only  the  cap  and  military  cloak  of  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's officers. 

But  time  has  fled,  leaving  its  traces,  not  only  upon  the  brow  of 
my  venerated  grandmother,  but  also  upon  the  Chinese  box,  whick 
bereft  of  its  lock  and  hinges,  has  from  childhood  been  pan  of  my 
personal  property.  In  moving  and  journeying  I  have  always  takea 
it  under  my  especial  protection,  and  in  the  perilous  times  of  house 
cleaning,  have  often  rescued  it  from  immediate  and  predetermined 
destruction.  It  has  ever  been  the  receptacle  of  those  articles  for 
the  time  being  the  most  interesting  to  me.  It  survived  the  ht^ 
tardous  days  of  paper  dolls  and  picture  book.«,  then  it  had  its  day 
of  bead-chains,  samples  and  patch-work.  Then  it  was  promoted 
to  be  a  sentimental  post-office,  and  many  a  dimpled  little  hand  wm 
slyly  thrust  under  its  lid,  to  deposit  or  extract  a  tiny  notelet  as  it 
stood  in  the  comer  of  my  desk  at  school.  But  now  it  would  pus- 
zle  the  brain  of  a  virtuoso  to  determine  the  possible  valu^  or  use 
of  its  contents.  There  are  dry  leaves  and  moss,  broken  flowers, 
old  bouquets  and  faded  ribbons,  scraps  of  poetry,  shells,  minerals, 
play-bil!s  and  programmes  of  concerts,  single  gloves,  locks  of  hair 
and  various  other  indescribable  articles,  presenting  in  all  as  incon- 
grous  a  collection  of  rubbish  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  thn 
morning  ascended  the  stairs,  just  as  Miss  Venus  Diana  in  her  zeal 
at  dearingup,  and  putting  things  to  rights,  had  thrust  her  delicate 
band  into  my  box,  and  drawn  it  out  full  of  the  unteendy  troih,  as 
she  styled  it.  A  shriek  from  me  arrested  her,  and  the  contents  of 
her  hand  fell  back  into  the  box,  instead  of  the  dust  skuttle  where 
it  was  her  intention  to  consign  them. 

I  snatched  it  from  her  hand,  and  rushed  to  ray  room,  when  I 
have  spent  this  long,  bright,  Indian  summer  day  in  kugbtng, 
weeping  and  dreaming  over  its  contents.    To  me  they  are  more 

E'ecious  than  rubies,  more  beautiful  than  the  garden  of  a  prince, 
very  old  scrap  and  faded  leaf  is  the  relic  of  some  departed  joy, 
the  symbol  of  some  departed  hope,  and  there,  tangled  toii^ether, 
are  the  orange  and  the  cypress  wreath,  eoovenirs  of  the  bridal  and 
\he  grave. 

The  recollections  awakened  by  some  are  pleasant  to  relate. 
They  would  afibrd  an  a^eeable  pastime  and  depict  some  of  those 
strange  phases  in  human  nature  which  artists  seldom  attempt* 
Others  inspire  such  memories  as  belong  not  to  one  alone,  and 
which  the  lips  would  in  vain  essay  to  utter. 

Here  is  a  branch  of  autumn  leaves,  the  maple,  oak  and  beeeb, 
with  the  dark  green  hemlock,  and  branches  of  the  golden  rod  and 
everlasting,  ft  transports  me  to  a  little  nook,' nestled  far  away  ni 
the  most  distant  of  the  Helderbergs.  In  the  land  of  ^^  Antt  rentem 
and  Injins."  Yet  rugged  as  is  that  land  and  untutored  as  are  some 
of  fts  people,  I  loTe  it  well  and  often  -when  far  away  my  hoait 
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ireaniB  towtf  d  its  green  hUhi.and  smilitig  lakes,  and  I  long  to  breathe 
Its  inTigorstiog  air. 

I  could  never  live  in  a  level  country.  I  know  I  should  go  crazy 
on  a  western  prairie,  where  there  are  no  mountains,  not  even  a 
rock  upon  which  we  can  fix  the  attention.  Such  plains  are  like 
that  good  sort  of  people,  in  whom  we  can  see  nothing  very  wrong 
although  we  camiot  love  them.  The  heart  must  have  something 
prominent,  something  tangible  around  which  its  affections  can 
eling,  and  thus  if  it  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  common  place  cha- 
lacter,  we  sometimes  gild  a  fault  with  the  hue  of  our  own  imagin- 
ings and  call  it  beautifuK 

I  gathered  these  leaves  in  a  little  recess,  inclosed  by  the  dwarf 
eak  and  dog«>wood,  and  canopied  above  by  branches  of  dark  hem- 
lock and  maple,  so  closely  interlaced  as  to  admit  but  an  occasional 
ray  of  sunlight.  The  moss-covered  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  formed 
a  rustic  seat.  Here  my  brother  and  myself  used  to  retreat  from 
the  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  Hither  we  brought  our  stores  of 
biroh,  beech*nuts  and  butter-nuts,  and  here  swinging  on  the 
branches  of  the  hemlocks  we  performed  imaginary  journeys  more 
satisfactory  than  many  of  later  days  which  were  far  more  tedious 
and  expensive.  As  we  grew  older  we  brought  there  our  books 
and  pictures,  and  used  to  extend  our  walks  from  it  to  explore  the 
sides  and  ravines  of  the  mountains,  or  angle  in  the  brook,  which 
flowed  beneath  it.  How  many  associations  are  connected  with 
that  old  Ontiora,  the  mountain  of  the  sky. 

How  many  times  have  I  been  kept  awake  until  midnight  by 
the  winds  that  howled  and  moaned  through  its  ravines,  sometimes 
lashing  its  sides  with  fury,  twisting  from  its  bed  some  giant  tree, 
which  would  fall  with  a  crash  and  come  sweeping  down,  breaking 
the  sapling  and  the  girdled  oak  until  some  forest  veteran  arrested 
its  course  with  a  sound  which  would  rumble  and  echo  along  the 
hills  like  the  explosion  of  the  heaviest  artillery.  Then  it  would 
die  away  in  plaintive  tones,  like  some  solitary  spirit  moaning  over 
the  fallen  and  the  lost.  Mingled  with  all  this  would  be  the  un- 
earthly voice  of  the  hoot  owl,  and  the  screeches  of  other  animals, 
aroused  by  the  storm,  and  beneath  all  would  be  heard  the  deep 
and  continued  undertone  of  the  stream  which  flowed  forever  at  its 
base. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  expedition  that  I  made  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Ontiora.  I  used  when  an  infant  to  stand  at  my  moth- 
er's window,  watching  the  clouds  that  floated  over  it,  and  gazing 
open  the  pine  trees  that  skirted  its  brow,  stretching  their  dark  out- 
lines upon  the  horizon,  and  fondly  believe  that  if  I  could  ascend  to 
that  spot  I  should  see  the  holy  angels,  and  good  little  children  who 
bad  died.  And  though  as  I  grew  older  I  learned  fr^m  specimens 
of  humanity  that  occasionally  descended  from  that  high  place,  that 
it  was  not  the  abode  of  angels,  my  desire  to  visit  it  was  in  no  way 
dtmiaished,  and  I  secretly  determined  to  gratify  it  upon  the  first 
opponiniilf*    I  had  frequent  and  k>ng  convetsatioos  with  Lony 


Hoever,  a  Iktle  girl  witk  eo^enM-^oloied  8Uii*bon»6l  and  nd 
woolen  frock,  whose  home  she  told  me  was  far  beyoad  the  piae 
Uees  and  who  came  erory  day  ihroQgli  the  hot  sununer  sun  to  sell 
us  raspberries  and  blackberries.  I  questioned  her  with  regaffd  to 
the  geography  of  the  hill  and  received  moat  minute  and  mteiestiDg 
detail  and  the  additional  information  that  the  blackberries  grew 
up  there  so  thick  that  if  I  but  shook  the  bushes*  quarie  of  them 
would  fall  directly  into  my  basket. 

I  considered  Lany  the  wisest  person  of  the  age  and  accordingly 
.one  July  morning  in  the  absence  of  my  mother,  I  put  myself  ui^tf 
her  convoy  to  perform  a  journey  to  the  top  of  the  moutitaiB.  A 
cousin  of  my  own  age  readily  entered  into  my  plans,  and  taking 
.each  a  large  basket  and  china  tea  cup,  which  Lany  assured  us  was 
indispensable,  that  we  might  not  be  troubled  with  our  basket 
among  the  tushes,  we  set  out.  Guilty  conscience  caused  as  to 
look  back  now  and  then  until  we  had  crossed  the  brook  and  weve 
hidden  among  the  i/ees.  On  we  went,  trudging  along  witk  baa» 
kets  and  tea  cups  pulling  ourselves  upward  by  bushes  and  the  foots 
of  trees,  sometimes  frightened  by  a  spotted  snake,  which  wouM 
glide  from  under  our  feet,  then  scratched  and  torn  by  the  briaia 
which  grew  in  our  way,  yet  urged  on  by  the  resolute  Lany  and 
visions  of  blackbenies,  until  weary  and  breathless,  we  reached  the 
top  of  the  bill  and  sat  ourselves  down  to  rest. 

But  there  the  view  which  burst  upon  my  sight,  and  the  emotions 
which  it  caused  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  gazed  upon  scenery 
the  most  renowned  in  our  native  land,  I  have  followed  in  spirit  the 
footsteps  of  those  I  love  through  the  storied  scenes  of  the  old  world, 
and  have  stood  with  the  daring  adventurer  in  those  distant  aad 
unfrequented  regions,  which,  borrowing  no  charm  from  history  or 
fable,  stand  wrapt  in  the  sublimity  of  their  own  loneliness.  But  nev^ 
er  in  my  later  journey  ings,  nevei  in  **my  fancy's  wanderings^'  haTO 
I  known  such  strange  delight  as  at  that  moment  filled  my  heart 
It  was  the  first  yielding  to  the  charms  of  nature,  the  first  eonscioaa* 
Aess  of  that  love  for  her,  which  was  to  fill  the  soul  with  the  inteii* 
sity  of  a  passion.  It  was  the  same  influence  which  catises  saeli 
deep-toned  vibrations  of  the  sterner  chords  of  the  heart  of  man, 
now  acting  upon  the  delicate  and  sensitive  fibres  in  that  of  tho 
child,  the  ravishing  voice  of  nature. 

Beneath  me,  lay  my  father's  house,  with  the  garden  and  orchard, 
and  near  it  the  hamlet,  the  mill  and  the  stream  winding  along  tko 
meadows  in  a  graceful,  lady-like  way,  sighing  beneath  the  wil» 
lows  of  the  church  yard  like  a  veiled  mourner,  and  then  rattling 
and  dashing  over  the  rocks  like  a  romping  girl,  mingling  its  glee* 
(ul  voice  with  the  rural  sounds  which  arose  to  the  ear.  There 
embosomed  deep  among  shady  hills,  like  a  pearl  in  an  emeraM 
cup,  lay  the  little  lake,  which  though  half  a  mile  distant,  by  lis 
apparent  nearness,  seemed  tempting  roe  to  plunge  into  its  sunny 
waves.  Then  away  off  wound  the  road  through  fields  of  pai|»le 
clover  and  yellow  grain,  with  here  and  there  a  dark  qxK  of  wood** 
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Sand,  whUe  in  As  dkUBce  wtere  seen  the  Mae  outlines  of  tfate 
KaioMbergij  and  the  white  mitts  thai  hong  <n<er  the  Tslley  of  the 
Hudson.  I  must  have  gaxed  long  upon  this  scene,  lost  in  the 
■thoughts  which  it  awakened,  when  Lany  and  my  cousin  dashed 
past  me  in  pursuit  of  a  squirrel,  which  they  were  determined  to 
Aont  down«  I  joined  the  chase,  and  in  this  and  other  equally  r»- 
£ned  divMrsions,  we  amused  ourselves,  until  hungry  and  weary 
we  arrived  at  the  door  of  Dame  Hoever.  It  was  long  past  the  hour 
of  noon  and  the  kettle  of  supaan  was  boiling  for  supper.  Katrine 
Hoever  soon  came  from  the  field  with  her  rdce  upon  her  shoulder, 
slipped  her  shoes  off  at  thadoor,  entered  her  tidy  kitchen,  made 
her  toilet  and  began  preparations  for  supper.  These  were  speedily 
efiected.  She  drew  out  the  little  round  table  which  was  tumea 
up  in  the  comer,  placed  a  dish  in  the  centre,  into  which  she  pour- 
ed the  supaan  and  a  pan  full  of  milk,  some  spoons  from  the  china 
mug  which  stood  upon  the  dresser,  and  placed  around  the  table, 
and  then  taking  from  a  nail  behind  the  door,  a  long  tin  horn,  she 
blew  a  blast  which  reechoed  along  the  hills,  and  was  answered  1^ 
m  repeated  oy'o  from  Yacup  and  their  son  Hans,  who  soon  made 
their  appearance  from  the  field,  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table* 
While  this  process  was  going  on,  my  admiration  had  been  di- 
rided  between  Dame  Katrine,  who  with  feet,  the  natural  |nopoiw 
tions  of  which  were  undiminished  by  shoe  or  stocking,  was  arrays 
ed  in  a  blue  dress,  chintz  kerchief,  long  ear-rings,  ana  hair  plaited 
and  puffed  in  a  way  which  Martelle  would  despair  of  imitating, 
and  the  burnished  pewter  plates  which  stood  up  edgeways  on  the 
dresser.  Upon  one  of  these  plates  I  had  already  built  visions  of 
olycokes  and  honey-comb,  such  as  had  been  served  to  me  upon 
such  an  one  at  squire  Teabout's,  and  when  supper  was  announced 
I  thought  something  had  been  forgotten.  But  not  so.  It  was  a 
lepast  for  a  philosopher;  Diogenes  would  have  been  satisfied. 
Only  9poonM  were  necessary  to  the  eating  of  supaan  and  milk,  and 
these  alone  were  furnished.  Though  this  was  my  first  visit  with- 
out the  resliatntof  the  parental  eye,  I  had  conducted  myself  with 
die  utmost  propriety,  but  the  next  ceremony  of  Dame  Hoever 
'*  frightened  me  out  of  it"  to  my  utmost  mortification  and  self-re- 
proach.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  trials  of  my  life  that  I  ana 
prone  to  laugh  on  solemn  occasions,  such  as  weddings,  funerals, 
Sec.  Not  that  I  feel  merry,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  used  sometimes 
lo  go  to  the  old  church  with  the  chanticleer  on  the  spire,  and  al- 
ways behaved  well  during  the  sermon,  which  was  in  High  Dutch 
and  three  hours  long.  But  when  squire  Teabout  and  neighbor 
Hank  each  took  down  from  the  side  of  the  pulpit  a  long  pole,  hav- 
ing on  one  end  a  black  pouch  with  a  long  tassel,  and  a  bell  in  the 
tassel,  and  went  sliding  it  to  the  end  of  every  seat,  my  risible  pro- 
pensities became  incentrolable.  And  once  when  I  went  to  meet- 
mg  at  the  school  bouse  and  Deacon  Simpson  told  the  same  exp^ 
rience  which  he  had  told  fifty-two  times  each,  during  a  score  of 
yeaist  bow  ^*  he  was  chopping  in  the  woods,  and  a  large  worn 
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mlled  oflfthe  logoa  the  grouad,  and  looked  to  humble,  p«nmT«  sad 
aabniissive  thai  it  eausMl  pentteaiial  tean  to  iow  from  hit  eyet, 
and  he  ran  home  and  told  his  mother  that  he  had  foond  rsligioii, 
I  laughed  aloud,  and  one  of  the  deacons  arose  and  exhorted  me  to 
fpeep,  which  I  immediateljr  did*  I  had  laughed  at  the  comical  idea 
•of  the  f0onn  rolling  ont  so  humble,  pensive  and  sobmissiTe.  The 
spiritual  beauty  of  a  soul,  which  could  find  a  sermon  even  in  a 
losmi,  the  humblest  of  God*s  creatures,  and  which  would  hasten 
to  confide  his  feelings  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  did  not  then  ap» 
.peal  to  my  understauding,  and  neither  did  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
the  silent  thanksgiving  which  was  ofiered  by  Dame  Hoev^,  ere 
the  family  began  to  eat.  I  only  saw  the  eyes  of  Yacup,  Hans  and 
Lany  staring  at  the  dish  of  supaan,  while  Katrina  looked  under 
the  table,  and  moved  her  lips  without  uttering  a  word.  In  vain  I 
put  my  hands  over  my  mouth  to  suppress  it ;  the  laugh  came  oot 
in  spite  of  me,  and  even  Lany  seemed  shocked.  I  was  too  morl^ 
fied  to  taste  of  the  supper  which  I  so  much  needed  though  oiged 
to  do  so  by  the  forgiving  Katrina.  After  supper  we  were 
ehofrn  into  the  keeping  room,  a  neatly  sanded  apartment,  wherein 
was  a  high  bed,  its  spread  and  pillow  cases  trimmed  with  lace 
knit  by  the  hand  of  Lany's  grandmother.  The  looking  glass  was 
ahaded  with  asparagus  and  peacock  feathers,  and  hong  round  with 
strings  of  bird's  eggs,  and  the  mantel  was  ornamented  with  colo^ 
0d  prints  and  sugar  toys.  This  room  was  sacred  to  company,  the 
mistress  herself  entering  it  but  twice  a  week,  on  Saturday  to  giva 
it  a  scrubbing,  and  on  Sunday  to  get  her  **  go  to  meeting"  bonnet 
which  she  kept  in  the  blue  chest  in  the  corner. 

But  weary  of  curiosities,  we  thought  of  our  home ;  Lany  volun* 
teered  her  encort  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain.  On  our  way  thither, 
she  performed  various  exploits,  which  impressed  us  more  deeply 
with  her  wisdom  and  prowess.  The  most  astonishing  was  that 
of  mounting  a  spirited  horse,  which  she  called  to  her  side  by  a 
whistle,  and  holding  by  his  mane,  sometimes  standing,  and  some^ 
times  sitting  upon  his  back,  she  caused  him  to  run  ovrr  the  field 
and  perform  divers  evolutions,  with  as  much  gravity  as  though 
she  was  exhibiting  in  an  amphitheatre  before  assembled  thousands. 
Lany  was  a  character  and  nature  evidently  intended  her  for  some* 
thing  remarkable.  Had  her  parents  never  left  the  '^  father-land," 
she  might  now  have  been  leading  a  battalion  of  VoUigeurs,  in  one 
of  the  female  regiments  of  Uri.  But  *'  full  many  a  rose  is  bom  to 
blush  unseen,"  and  Lany  Hoever  is  now  the  buxom  wife  of  a 
Schoharie  farmer,  and  her  greatest  equestrian  performance  is  to 
ride  occasionally  to  the  mill  before  a  bag  of  grist,  or  to  go  to  meet* 
ing,  sitting  behind  Mynheer  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering  over  the  wood  when 
we  reached  the  mountain  path,  and  we^  had  yet  a  long  way  to  tra* 
vel.  Lany  consoled  us  with  the  assurance  that  we  could  go  down 
much  quicker  than  we  came  up,  and  the  event  proved  that  her 
words  were  true.     She  directed  us  to  run  down  by  a  sig-xag  cpui 
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miming  m  eaek  direction  at  a  tree,  bj  wfaich  we  were  to  htenk  the 
inpetas  of  our  deicent.  We  adopted  ber  plan,  and  taking  each 
ether  by  the  band,  had  gone  more  than  half  the  way,  when^as  it 
grew  daricer,  we  misaed  our  asm,  and  planged  headlong,  baskets, 
ehina  cops,  aad  all,  rolling  and  tumbling  over  and  over  down  the 
luH.  We  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
•ueh  a  speedy  descent,  ere  we  foi|Dd  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  snvgly  landed  in  a  bed  of  nettles.  One  basket  was  all  we 
eonld  find  to  remind  ua  that  we  set  out  for  blackberries.  We 
waded  throngfa  the  brook,  and  ascended  the  hill  which  led  to  the 
iRHise.  We  nerer  stopped  to  console  old  Jackie,  who  stood  by  the 
wood«pile  weeping,  that  he  should  never  draw  us  in  bis  hand-cart 
any  more,  but  went  on  until  we  dropped  upon  the  threshold  from 
exhaustion.  My  mother  was  swooning  from  distress  at  our  absence, 
and  my  father,  with  the  neighbors,  was  scouring  the  country  in 
search  of  us. 

This  was  my  first  expedition  to  the  Ontiom.  I  have  been  many 
times  since  in  sunshine  and  shower,  but  alas !  shall  go  no  more. 
A  few  days  after  these  leaves  were  gathered,  I  set  oat  for  another 
ramble ;  but  as  I  approached,  flames  and  smoke  were  bursting  from 
it  in  erery  direction. 

Improvement  had  laid  her  sacrilegious  hand  upon  this  hamnt  of 
my  childhood,  and  the  mountain  side  was  a  scorched  and  burning 
fallow.  I  turned  away  and  shed  many  tears,  that  the  ^U  which 
bound  me  to  it,  was  broken /orcoer. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

BY   G.   F.   Y. 

Virsi  settlemeDt  of  Csaadai'— Etirmon  of  nanie. — Cbaraeter  of  Cbanplaia.— 
Aboriginal  inhabitants.— Warn  with  Eroqaah. 

After  several  fruitless  attempts  by  the  French,  the  territory  now 
called  Canada,  was  visited,  in  1603,  by  Samuel  De  Champlain^  at 
the  instance  of  a  company  of  merchants  at  Bouen,  in  France. 
This  company  had  fitted  out  an  armament,  under  the  command  of 
the  Sieur  Pontgrave,  to  whom  the  King  had  given  letters  patent 
for  prosecuting  discoveries  in  the  river  of  Canada,  and  establishing 
settlements  there.  They  arrived  at  Tadonssac  in  1603,  and 
Charnplain,  after  having  maturely  searched  for  the  most  eligible 
spot  on  which  to  found  a  settlement,  chose  the  promontory  of  Que- 
bec.    Here  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  commenced,  in 

i6oa* 

That  Lake  Champlain  received  its  name  from  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  admits  of  no  question.     But  the  origin  of  the  name  Cana* 

*  Her.  Can  ,  12, 13. 
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da^  is  a  qaestion  which  is  much  mooted*  The  eijmoa  of  ibit 
uame,  which,  under  all  the  cixcumstances*  appears  meet  deaemog 
of  credit,  is  thus  traced.  One  of  the  French  pioneers,  who  pre- 
ceded Ghamplain,  desirous  of  learning  the  aboriginal  name  of  the 
country,  inquired  of  an  Indian,  (who  must  have  been  of  the  Ero- 
quah  [Iroquois]  stock,  to  fortify  the  story,)  what  he  called  the 
country.  This  inquiry  was  n^de  pantomimically,  as  the  paittes 
understood  not  each  other's  language.  ,  Hence,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  there  should  have  been  a  mutual  misunderstand- 
ing. The  Indian  supposed  that  he  was  asked  to  give  the  Indian 
name  for  an  Indian  settlement  or  village,  of  which  there  was  one 
where  the  inquiry  was  made ;  and  acoordingl}^  answered,  Kak^ 
na-'tah*  which  signifies,  a  settlement  or  village— and  the  French* 
man  understood  the  name  as  applying  to  the  ta/ude  country. 

Champlain  appears  to  have  been  a  man  eminently  calculated 
for  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  Of  conciliating  and  amiable 
laanners  and  disposition,  he  was  well  qualified  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  the  native  tribes,  and  to  relieve  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  the  colonies.  United  to  these,  he  possessed  a  penetration 
and  firmness  which  alone  discovered  to  him  figure  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  prepared  him  to  surmount  or  avoid  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  an  ardent  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  new  state.  His  constancy  and 
perseverance,  his  unwearied  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  infant  colony,  are  evidences  of  the 
boldness  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  ambition  which  occupied  and 
possessed  his  mind. 

With  such  views  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  of 
Quebec.  The  first  step  which  prudence  dictated,  in  his  situation, 
was  to  ascertain  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants. The  Hurons  inhabited  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  the 
Algonquins  frequented  and  owned  the  country  near  Mont  Real  and 
Quebec ;  and  the  Montagnes  possessed  the  territory  bordering  on 
the  settlement  of  the  Sagaenay.  These  tribes  were  in  close  alli- 
ance and  strict  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  the  settlement  of 
Tadonssac.t  The  French  formed  alliances  with  these  tribes,  who 
were  moved  theret*"  by  an  assurance  that  they  would  derive  assistance 
from  the  French,  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Eroquah.  This 
was  readily  afibrded  them  by  Samuel  De  Champlain,  as  governor 
of  Canada.  But  the  aid  he  rendered  them  did  not  prove,  in  the 
end,  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  either  party  of  the  alliance.  Dur- 
ing his  administration,  which,  with  a  few  intermissions,  ended 
with  his  death,  in  1635,  he  undertook  three  expeditions  against 
the  Eroquah,  in  two  of  which  he  was  successful,  but  in  the  last 

*  Gea.  Washington,  previons  to  the  American  revolntioa,  was  called  by 
the  Eroquah,  iToA-na-faA  kau-lis,  i.  c,  taker  of  towns. 

t  Tadonssae  was  not  a  permanent  tctUemcnt,  bat  merely  ■  post  for  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  the  natives. 
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was  repolsed,  and  himself  wonnded.  This  interference  was  bat 
the  commencement  of  a  continual  state  of  war,  which  was  ca];ried 
on  between  the  French  and  confederated  Eroquah. 

Golden  the  historian  of  the  Eroqunh  (or  Five  Nations)  states  that 
the  cause  or  origin  of  these. wars  was  in  this  wise.  The  Canada 
Indians  above  named  had  murdered  the  young  men  of  the  Ero* 
qiiah,  and  had  refused  to  give  satisfaction.  The  Eroquah  deter^ 
mined  to  be  revenged — and  after  warring  for  several  years,  at 
length  forced  their  enemies  to  leave  their  country  and  fiy  to  where 
Quebec  now  stands. 

The  events  here  narrated  are  important  in  their  bearings  and 
effects  upon  the  Eroquah,  as  well  as  upon  the  French  colony. 
HoatHities  were  not  terminated  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
confirmed  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain. 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

feV  EMMA  WILLARD. 

Beneath  (be  deep  blue  starry  ikj. 

Beside  tbeir  flocks,  the  shepberds  prayed, 

With  moamfol  voice,  and  tearful  eye. 
For  Israel's  hope,  alas  I  delayed. 

Bnt  see!  a  light  above  them  streams , 
With  floating  robe,  and  waving  wings ; 

A  facet  "^^^t  heaven's  own  beauty  beams. 
And— listen  1  for  an  angel  sings! 

"  Fear  not  ye  sons  of  pious  trust, 

With  joyful  tidings  I  appear; 
Rise  poor  humanity  from  dust, 

And  the  glad  news  delighted  hear! 

Thc  Babe  is  bobn! — ^This  morning  mild, 
From  David's  line-*of  holy  maid; 

And  ye  shall  find  the  Saviour  child. 
In  Bethlehem's  manger,  lowly  laid.'' 

Then  through  Heaven^s  host,  this  anthem  ran; 

Hear,  sorrow's  child,  where'er  thou  sighest, 
Peace  and  good^will  to  tufleriag  man, 

And  glory  to  God  in  the  highest! 
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^  WATER  DROPS, 

By  Mrs.  L.  H.yl^iaou&NETy  New  York,  Robert  Carter,  12  mo,  pp.  276,  1848. 

Whftterer  comes  from  the  pen  of  Lydia  Sigoumey  must  be  in* 
teresting  not  to  Americans  only,  but  to  the  ciriiized  World.  Her 
name  is  nearly  as  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  Europe  as 
at  home ;  and  all  she  has  written  is  so  marked  by  the  purity  of  a 
virtuous  female  mind,  and  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  that  any  cause  which  she  espouses  must  have  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  a  powerful  auxiliary.  One  such  cause  is  Tempe* 
ranee — total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  substances,  whether 
drinks  or  drugs.  The  beautiful  volume  before  us  is  her  contribu* 
tion — we  hope  not  the  last — to  the  noble  object  of  curing  and  pre* 
Tenting  inebriety. 

There  may  be  among  sound  thinking  men  various  sentiments 
with  respect  to  the  mode  and  the  motive  of  propagating  teetotalism^ 
but  on  the  benefit  of  its  prevalence  there  can  be  only  one  opinion. 
It  is  now  a  known  fact — a  fact  established  by  an  induction  alnaost, 
if  not  altogether,  as  conclusive  as  that  by  which  a  law  of  nature  is 
demonstrated — that  the  only  way  of  reclaiming  a  drunkard,  and 
confirming  his  sanity,  is  to  induce  him,  by  some  means  or  other, 
to  abandon  utterly  the  use  of  inebriating  substances.  How  this 
should  be  the  law  of  a  dninkard's  nature  we  may  not  be  able  to 
tell — and  herein  it  differs  not  from  other  natural  laws — but  that  it 
actually  is  the  law  of  his  nature,  does  not  now  admit  of  dispute. 
In  his  case,  therefore,  teetotalism  is  a  duty  enforced  by  the  strong 
sanctions  of  terrible  retribution  here,  and  still  more  terrible  here- 
after.  But  farther,  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  persuade 
the  tippler  to  abstain  entirely  from  his  beverage,  and  especially  to 
persevere  in  abstinence  after  it  may  have  been  begun.  The  con- 
victions of  fearful  experience  may  lead  him  to  the  commencement 
of  total  abstinence,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  determined  resolution 
may  perpetuate  the  reformation.  But  such  cases  are  so  very  rare 
that  we  regard  them  as  approaching  to  the  miraculous;  and  are 
forced  to  conclude,  that  if  any  method  of  reclaiming  drunkards 
generally  can  be  found,  it  must  comprise  something  more  than  the 
mere  convictions  of  individual  experience,  and  the  mere  resolution 
of  the  individual  will.  We  may  be  told  that  all  this  is  true,  and 
that  the  effectual  means  of  reformation  is  a  help  which  heaven 
alone  can  bestow,  and  in  certain  circumstances,  confers.  Now  we 
frankly  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  providential  grace  in  the  ef- 
fectual reform  of  the  human  heart  and  life;  but  we  avow  with 
equal  frankness  and  equal  fearlessness  that  multitudes  of  men, 
being  either  pharisees  or  fanatics,  interested  or  deluded,  talk  of 
divine  power  without  regard  to  the  use  of  means,  and  pour  forth 
their  pious  drivelling,  without  so  much  as  stirring  one  of  their 
fingers  to  remove  the  yoke  of  intemperance  from  the  neck  of  ita 
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miaerable  boodnien.  They  shake  their  heads  atid  uplift  their 
hands  in  sanctimonious  horror  of  drunkenness,  and  denounce  it  as 
a  daoiniog,  devouring  eril ;  but  no  sooner  is  an  organization  pro* 
posed  or  set  up  for  its  destruction,  than  they  conjure  up  such  a  band 
of  objections  against  the  project  as  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  believe, 
that  they  wish  an  end  put  to  intemperance,  or,  at  all  events,  that 
they  do  not  look  upon  it  as  an  unpardonable  sin  for  any  one  to  have' 
moved  in  the  matter  before  themselves.  One  man  maintains  that 
to  enjoin  total  abstinence  from  strong  drink  is  to  he  righteous  over- 
much. With  this  man  we  agree  in  believing  that  to  use  a  little 
wine  as  an  article  of  diet  is  not,  perse,  a  transgression  of  the  law, 
but  we  tell  him,  and  that  most  solemnly,  that  there  are  states  of 
society  wherein  it  is  a  sin,  by  no  means  of  the  least  grievous  kind, 
to  use  wine  as  a  beverage ;  and  we  tell  him  too  that  even  suppos* 
ing  he  sins  in  ignorance  of  the  truth  on  this  matter,  his  ignorance 
is  culpable,  the  result  of  carelessness  or  prejudice  or  pride.  Am  I 
he  argues,  bound  to  relinquish  my  comforts  because  otheis  abuse 
theirs  ?  Am  I  to  abandon  my  moderate  glass  out  of  deference  to  an 
outcry  against  strong  drink  ?  Must  J,  by  my  example,  identify  my- 
self with,  or  give  countenance  to,  the  supererogatory  duty  of  shun- 
ning that  which  Jesus  Christ  partook  of,  and  even  created  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  marriage  party  ?  No,  we  answer;  we  do  not  call 
on  you  to  abstain  for  any  or  all  of  these  reasons.  We  can  con- 
ceive a  condition  of  things  in  which  your  moderation  would  not 
merely  be  harmless  'but  useful.  But  we  ask  you  if  such  be  the 
condition  of  things  among  us  ?  We  ask  you  if,  in  consideration 
of  what  has  been  proved  to  bo  the  drunkard's  only  safety,  if  in 
consideration  of  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  our  common-' 
wealth,  if  in  consideration  of  the  drunkard's  soul,  as  precious  as 
your  own,  and  finally  if  in  consideration  of  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety, you  do  not  feel  bound,  as  an  honest,  unselfish  and  Christian 
man,  to  refrain  from  countenancing,  in  any  the  least  degree,  the 
use  of  substances  which  have  proved  so  dangerous,  in  cases  whose 
number  and  whose  sadness  would  appall  the  heart  of  enlightened 
benevolence,  and  constrain  the  hand  of  genuine  self-denial  to  put 
away  utterly  and  resolutely  the  cup  which  had  been  the  occasion 
of  luring  multitudes  to  present  and  eternal  ruin.  Out  upon  you  if 
you  do  not ! 

Another  man  maintains  that  if  the  cause  of  temperance  is  des- 
tined to  prevail,  it  must  be  promoted  exclusively  by  the  church. 
Now  we  should  like  such  persons  to  state  precisely  what  they 
mean  by  their  favorite  dogma.  We  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
to  hear  them  explain  their  views.  Often  have  we  listenedindeed 
to  their  accusation  and  condemnation  of  all  existing  schemes 
for  the  reclaiming  of  tipplers  and  the  extinction  of  drunkenness; 
but  on  no  occasion,  nor  on  all  occasions  put  together,  has  it  been 
our  privilege  to  receive  a  statement  of  their  plan  in  any  thing 
like  detail.  In  this  absence  of  positive  information  on  the  subject, 
we  will  ventoze  to  imagine  what  they  would  be  at.    They  may 
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mean,*in  the  first  place,  that  they  disapprove  of  ail  temperance 
associations  which  do  not  consist  exclusively  of  church  members, 
which  are  not  constituted  in  a  Christian  manner«  as  for  example* 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  are  constituted,  and  which  are  ia 
any  way  connected  with  societies  that  do  not  constitutionally  re- 
cognize the  orthodox  element  Or  in  the  second  place  they  may 
mean  that  the  diffusion  of  religion  is  the  only  remedy  for  intem- 
perance, but  that  the  entire  reformation  must  be  affected  by  pray- 
ing and  preaching,  without  any  specific  combination  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  particular  vice  of  drunkenness.  Or  finally,  they 
may  mean  that  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  substances  ought 
to  be  made  a  condition  of  church-fellowship,  so  that  every  religious 
denomination  should  assume,  as  one  of  its  corporate  forms,  that  of 
a  great  Christian  Temperance  Society.  These  three  suppositions, 
or  something  very  like  them,  appear  to  present  the  opinion  of  the 
second  class  of  speculators  on  teetotalism,  in  every  shape  which 
it  can  intelligibly  hear.  Let  us  bestow  upon  each  of  them  a 
few  words  of  examination. 

First,  then,  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  a  temperance 
society  formed  and  conducted  on  an  evangelical  basis.  On  the 
contrary,  we  earnestly  wish  that  such  was  the  constitution  of  them  all. 
We  think  thev  would  be  far  more  efficient,  because  far  more  blessed 
in  their  operation  than  anyassociation  which  does  not,  as  one  of  its 
peculiar  features,  acknowledge  the  authority  and  power  of  divine 
revelation.  But  then,  we  do  most  cordially  condemn  the  spirit  of 
shirking  and  excuse-making  displayed  by  men  who  do  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  themselves,  because  others  cannot  be  brought  to 
think  on  religious  matters  as  they  happily  do.  The  chief  question 
on  the  present  occasion  is,  ought  the  temperance  movement  to  be 
encouraged  ?  Ought  it  to  be  strenuously  supported  and  pushed 
forward?  if  this  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  we 
would  like  to  know  why  they  do  not  unite  with  others  of  similar 
sentiments,  in  a  determined,  organized,  and  continuous  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause.  We  do  not  ask  them  to  fraternize  with  infidels 
and  heretics  in  the  same  association,  although  we  can  see  no  more 
sin  in  joining  a  temperance  league,  consisting  of  persons  of  all  re- 
ligious opinions,  than  in  sitting  as  a  member  of  congress;  but  we 
certainly  do  summon  them,  in  the  name  of  consistency,  to  combine 
with  each  other  into  a  band  of  active  temperance  reformers.  We 
hope  they  believe  that  total  abstinence,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
community,  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  society  would  be  vastly  the 
better  for  its  establishment,  by  whomsoever  that  might  be  brought 
about.  Ye(  we-  cannot  help  fearing  that  many  of  them  act  on  the 
principle  of  not  doing  good,  because  the  devil  bids  them.  They 
may  dismiss  their  suspicions,  and  lay  aside  their  questionable 
caution.  However  faithfully  infidels  and  universalists  may  serve 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  does  not 
thank  them  for  their  opposition  to  drunkenness. 

Secondly,  if  it  be  alleged  that  a  specific  combination,  having  for 
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its  sole  object  the  destraction  bf  inebriety  is  not  right,  we  are  anxious 
to  be  told  how  Sunday  schools,  and  missionary  societies,  and  Mag- 
dalene asylums,  and  even  penitentiaries,  can  be  defended.    If  the 
services  of  the  church  are  the  only  legitimate  instruments  of  moral 
reform,  then  the  magistrate  had  better  go  about  his  business,  or  at 
all  events  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  punishment  of  crime.    It 
is  no  part  of  his  vocation  to  amend  the  cQ4prit.     That  is  the  sacred, 
inviolable  province  of  the  church.     The  magistrate  is  bound  to  say 
to  the  criminal,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  becoming  a  better 
man.     For  that  end  I  hand  you  over  to  the  clergy,  the  elders,  and 
the  deacons.    It  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  utter  a  word  or  a  wish 
on  the  subject  of  your  amendment.    I  am  not  the  church.    I  may 
not  be'  even  a  church-member,  and  therefore  if  you  did  right  be* 
cause  I  advised  you,  or  even  because  I  punished  you,  your  doing 
right  from  such  a  cause  would  be  wrong.    Your  doing  right  at  the 
instigation  of  any  body  except  the  church,  is  a  very  suspicious  busi- 
ness.    Wherefore  I  beseech  you  not  to  do  right  until  the  church 
has  converted  you."    If  prayer  and  preaching  are  alone  sufficient 
to  regenerate  the  world  then  societies  of  all  kinds  are  unnecessary, 
bntVif  societies  are  the  natural  results  of  true  Christian  spirit  in 
caselpf  missions  and  the  like,  why  should  they  be  improper  in  the 
case\f  temperance?     It  is  true  that  real  Christians  cannot  be  in- 
temperate men,  and  consequently  that  to  make  men  Christians  is, 
among  other  excellent  things,  to  make  them  temperate.    It  is  true 
that  the  church  is  the  destined  renovator  of  the  world,  but  would 
the  church  advance  any  more  slowly  in  her  high  calling,  if  tem- 
perance associations  had  put  down  the  use  of  strong  drink  ?    Does 
the  church  insist  upon  attacking  vice  continually  in  the  gross  and 
never  in  detail?     In  dismantling  a  strong  hold,  would  it  be  wiser 
to  put  ropes  about  it,  as  was  proposed  to  be  done  with  a  city  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible,  and  pull  it  into  the  sea,  or  to  go  at  it  piece-meal, 
and  pull  it  down  stone  by  stone  ?     Would  a  sens'ible  man  advise 
hischild,  in  committing  a  chapter  to  memory,  to  read  it  over  continu- 
ally from  beginning  to  end  till  the  task  was  completed,  instead  of 
getting  it  verse  after  verse  ?    We  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
a  sadden  and  complete  change  is  frequently  produced  in  *a  man's 
heart,  and  that  this  is  conversion  ;  but  is  this  process  at  all  hindered 
by  a  previous  partial  reformation  ?     Will  a  drunkard  who  has  been 
reclaimed  by  an  ordinary  temperance  society,  be  more  difficult  to 
convert  than  a  person  who  is  still  a  slave  to  rum ;  or  must  the  per- 
son so  improperly  reformed,  commence  drinking  again,  that  the 
church  may  have  the  honor  of  doing  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
moral  amendment;  and  that  no  other  association  whatever,  may 
dare  to  intrude  upon  her  peculiar  territory  ?    Yet  such  is  the  con- 
clusion of  our  second  supposed,  but  not  imaginary,  objection. 

Thirdly,  if  the  clergy  and  membew  of  a  church  agree  to  make 
total  abstinence  a  condition  of  fellowship,  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  such  a  measure,  as  matters  now  stand.  This  would  be  no 
nore  objectionable  than  to  place  slave  hoMing  in  tke  Mme  poA- 
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tion ;  aDd  perhaps  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  considerabie.  It  would 
^  be  an  open  testimony  ngatnst  the  use  of  alcohol.  But  such  a  pn^ 
ject  would  surely  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  promotion  of 
temperance  by  other  means.  Neither  can  we  believe  that  the  ad- 
herent of  a  teetotal  church  would  be  sorry  that  a  principle  which 
he  regards  as  essential  to  good  discipline,  should  be  roaintained 
and  advanced  even  by  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. If  to  make  temperance  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  member- 
ship be  regarded  as  the  best,  or  rather  as  the  only  true  way  of  es- 
tablishing the  cause,  why  do  parties  who  are  of  that  opinion  not 
act  upon  it?  Whey  do  they  make  their  own  views  only  a  ground 
for  condemning  all  other  plans  ?  Why  do  they  practically  employ 
their  peculiar  sentiments  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  setting  an  example  of  total  abstinence  in  their  own  per- 
sons? Example  is  good — example  is  essential  to  any  reform.  Yet 
example  will  not  do  alone.  It  operates  merely  on  the  principle  of 
attraction,  while  no  reformation  was  ever  wrought  out  without  ag- 
gression ;  and  the  possession  of  truth  brings  along  with  it  both  the 
desire  and  the  obligation  to  propagate  that  truth.  The  man  who 
has  a  good  principle,  and  does  not  promulgate  and  enforce  it,  and 
turn  it  to  the  good  of  others,  is  a  selfish  man,  and  a  miser  of  what 
is  more  precious  than  gems  and  gold. 

But  after  all  it  may  be  felt,  although  it  may  not  be  avowed  by 
many,  that  teetotallism  is  a  vulgar  thing — a  thing  not  patronized 
by  the  aristocracy  of  this  enlightened  republic.  It  is  not  genteel, 
it  is  not  respectable.  Leave  it  to  the  canaille.  Why,  sir,  if  you 
think  so,  we  beg  to  take  our  leave  of  you,  in  the  hope  that  you 
and  we  may  renew  our  acquaintance  when  you  cease  to  be  an  ass. 
•We  prefer  Mrs.  Sigourney's  society  to  yours;  so  we  will  talk  a 
little  with  her  if  you  please. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey's  beautiful  volume  consists  partly  of  tales,  and 
partly  of  poetry,  and  concludes  with  a  *'  letter  to  females."  The 
whole  of  it  bears  upon  the  baneful  efiects  of  intemperance,  e<^pe- 
cially  in  the  case  of  women,  for  whose  benefit  she  chiefly  writes. 
The  stories  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  subject,  generally 
raore  sad  and  painful  than  pleasing;  but  they  are  all  of  thrilling 
interest.  The  most  agreeable,  and  to  our  mind  the  best  executed 
of  them,  is  that  entitled  •*  The  Widow  and  her  Son."  The  inci- 
dents are  simple  and  common;  yet  out  of  these  simple  and  ever}* 
day  elements,  the  author  has  constructed  a  history  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  no  small  dramatic  power.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
we  beg  to  present  our  readers  with  an  extract.  The  intemperate 
son  runs  away  from  home  and  goes  to  sea,  without  its  being  known 
to  his  parent  whence  or  whither  he  has  sailed.  During  his  wan- 
derings he  is  reformed,  and  after  a  long  absence,  returns  to  seek 
his  kindred  in  the  village  \i^ere  he  had  left  them. 

Richard  .Tones  scarcely  paused  on  his  way  for  Meep.  or  for  refreshment. 
He  sought  communion  with  none.  The  food  of  his  own  thooffhts  sufficed. 
As  he  direw  near  the  spotof  his  birth,  impatienoe  increased  almost  beyoad 
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endaraace.  The  rapid  wheels  seemed  to  make  no  progress,  and  the  dUtasee 
to  leaglben  intermiaablj.  Qaiiting  the  public  f ebiele,  which  did  not  past 
thai  secladed  part  of  the  village  where  his  parental  cottage  was  sitnated,  1m 
soaght  it  in  soliiude.  It  was  pleasant  to  him  to  come  thus  unknown^  and  ht 
meditated  therapturoassorprtse  he  was  about  to  create. 

Those  rocks !  that  river !  can  they  be  the  same?  The  roof!  theTeryroof4 
•nd  the  maple  that  shaded  it.  But  the  garden  fence,  the  gate,  are  broken  and 
gone.  Where  is  the  honeysuckle  that  Margaret  trained?  He  was  abont  to 
h(i  the  latch,  to  burst  in,  as  in  iloys  of  old.  But  other  thoughts  came  over 
him,  and  he  knocked  gently,  as  a,  stranger;  again,  more  earnestly. 

"  Who  it  there^" 

It  was  a  broad,  gruff  accent.  He  opened  the  door;  a  large,  coarse  woman 
stood  there,  with  sleeves  rolled  above  her  red  elbows,  toiling  at  thu  wash* 
tnb. 

"  Does  the  Widow  Jones  live  here  V* 

"  The  Widow  who  f  why,  Lord,  no.    I  live  here  myself,  to  be  sure.'' 

The  quiverins;  lips,  and  parched  tongue,  scarcely  articulated,— 

''  Where  is  Magaret  Jones?" 

"How  should  I  know 7  I  never  hearn  o'  such  a  one,  not  I.  Tho* I*v« 
been  hereabouts,  this  two  year,  I  reckon." 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  the  weary  traveller.  He  turaed  fnm 
the  door.  Whither  should  he  go?  There  was  no  neighboring  house,  and  had 
there  been,  he  would  fain  have  hidden  his  misery  from  all  who  had  ever 
known  him.  Instinctively  he  entered  the  burial-ground,  which  was  near  by. 
There  was  his  father's  grave  with  its  modest  stone,  where  he  had  been  ao 
oden  led  in  childhood.  By  its  side  was  another,  not  fresh,  yet  the  soda  ware 
imperfectly  consolidated,  and  had  not  gathered  greenness.  He  threw  him* 
self  upon  it,  he  grasped  a  few  dry  weeds  that  grew  there,  and  waved  in  the 
rising  blast. 

*'  This  is  to  be  alont  in  the  world  !  Oh  God !  I  have  deserved  it;  I  waa 
Iwr  murderer !  but  I  dreamed  not  of  such  misery !" 

Long  he  lay  there,  in  his  tempestuous  grief,  without  being  sensible  of  a 
faint  hollow  sound,  heard  at  regular  intervals.  It  was  the  spade  of  the  sex* 
ton  casting  up  earth  and  stones  from  the  depth  of  a  grave,  in  which  he  labor* 
ed.  Even  his  deaf  ear  caught  the  voice  of  anguish,  as  he  finished*  hia  work. 
Coming  forward,  he  stood  in  wonder,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  description  oflha 
poet: 

"  Near  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made, 

Lean'd  the  sexton  thin,  on  his  earth-worn  spade,-^ 

A  relic  of  by-gone  days  waf«  he, 

And  his  locks  were  as  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea.'' 

Starting  at  that  withered  effigy,  which  in  the  dim  haze  of  twilight  seeatcd 
more  like  a  ghost  than  a  roan,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  middle-a^ed  woman,  called  the  Widow  Jones?" 

"  Hear  of  her!  I  know'd  her  well,  and  her  husband  too.  An  honest,  hard 
working  man  he  was;  and  when  he  died,  was  well  spoke  of,  throueh  all  this 
village." 

'And  his  wife?" 

**  Why  everybody  pitied  her,  inasmuch  as  her  husband  died  so  sudden,  and 
left  leetlp.  or  no  means  behind,  for  her  and  the  children." 

"  There  were  children  then?" 

"  Yes,  two  on  'era.  She  worked  hard  enough,  to  bring  'em  up  I  guess.  I 
remember  the  funeral,  as  if  'twas  only  yesterday.  I  stood  just  about  where 
you  do  now;  and  I  used  this  spade,  the  very  first  time  it  ever  was  used,  to 
dig  that  same  grave. 

With  a  convulsive  effort,  as  when  one  pUcks  a  dagger  from  his  breaat,  ha 
asked  faintly,— 

''When  did  she  die?" 

"  Die  ?  mercy  on  you  I  Why,  I  don't  s^pose  she's  dead  at  all.  Sure,  I 
ahonU  hnva  been  eailed  on  to  dig  the  grave,  if  aha  had  died:  that's  M^tain. 
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Vf  kad  all  the  bntiDesf  oflkat  sort,  in  these  parts,  as  yoa  rasv  say,  far  thia 
tetj  year  and  better.  There  did  oace  come  a  persoa  from  the  North  eoaaify 
aad  ttf  to  undersell  me.    But  he  didn't  do  his  work  thoroagh«    Uia  travaa 


in.    He  conldn't  get  a  living,  and  so  he  went  off.    lli  show  ye  one  of 
the  graves  of  his  digging,  if  yon'II  just  come  along." 

<«  Tell  me,  for  God's  sake  f  if  the  Widow  Jones  still  lives?" 

"  Why,  man !  what's  the  matter  on  ye  7  you're  as  white  as  the  lomh-slones. 
I  Mil  ye,  she's  alive,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary.  She  moved  away 
firoa  here,  a  considerable  time  ago.  It  ain't  so  well  with  her,  as  'twaa  ia 
days  past.'' 

Grasping  the  sexton  stronglv  by  the  arm,  he  demanded,— 

**  Where  is  she  to  be  found  f" 

**  Oh  Lord!  help !  help  I  the  man  will  mmrder  me  I  verily  belitre.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  what  was  called  the  stone  house  1  just  at  the  hither  end  of 
the  next  village,  after  you  cross  a  bridge,  and  go  up  a  hill,  and  turn  to  the 
risht,  and  tee  a  small  duster  of  buildings,  and  a  mill,  and  a  meetin-house  ? 
Well,  she  Uves  there  in  a  kind  of  suller  room,  for  I  was  a  telling  you,  I  ex- 
pect, she  ain't  none  too  well  off.  Goodnes^ !  the  ereature  is  gone  as  if  he 
wanted  to  ride  a  streak  o^  lightning,  and  whip  up.  He  is  demented  without 
a  doubt.  What  a  terrible  risk  I've  run  !  Deliver  us  from  crazy  men,  hera 
•Bang  the  tombs.    How  awful  my  arm  aches,  where  he  clutched  it." 

Wlule  the  garrulous  sexton  made  his  way  to  his  own  dwelling,  to  deseriba 
his  mysterious  guest,  and  imminent  peril  of  life  -,  the  supposed  maniac  waa 
mvtrasng  the  intervening  space  with  breathless  rapidity.  Lights  began  to 
glifflawr  from  the  sparsely-sprinkled  dwellings.  The  laborers,  returning 
hum  toil,  took  their  evening  repast  with  their  families.  Here  and  there,  a 
biiTing  hearth  marked  the  chillness  of  advancing  autumn. 

Rushing  onvrard  towards  a  long,  low  building  of  gray  stone,  which  ap> 
peared  to  have  many  tenants,  he  leaned  a  moment  against  its  walls,  to  re« 
aairer  respiration,  and  bowing  down,  looked  through  an  uneurtained  window 
in  its  gloomy  basement.  By  the  flickering  light  of  some  brush  wood,  bora* 
img  in  the  chimney,  he  saw  a  woman  placing  the  fragments  of  a  loaf  upon  a 
table,  beside  which  sate  two  young  children.  She  was  thin  and  bent;  bat 
baviaig  her  head  turned  from  him,  he  was  unable  to  see  her  features.  Could 
that  be  Atr ;  so  changed  t  Yet  the  ''  eom$  t«,"  that  responded  to  his  rap, 
mas  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  his  inmost  soul. 

**  Have  you  any  food  to  bestow  7    I  have  travelled  far  and  am  hungry." 

**  Sit  down,  sir,  here  at  the  table.  I  wish  I  had  something  better  to  offer 
you.    But  you  are  welcome  to  our  poor  fare." 

And  she  pushed  tovrards  him  the  bread  and  the  knife.  He  cut  a  slice,  with 
a  trembling  hand.  The  youngest  child,  watching  the  movement,  whispered, 
with  a  reproachful  look,— 

*'  Granny!  you  said  I  should  have  two  pieces  to  night,  'cause  there  was  no 

dinner.'' 

*'  Hush,  Richard  !"  said  the  little  sister,  folding  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

The  returning  wanderer  with  difficulty  maintained  his  disguise,  as  ha 
oiarked  the  deep  vrrinkles  on  that  brow,  which  he  had  left  so  comely. 

^  Have  you  only  this  broken  loaf^  my  good  woman !  I  fear  the  portion  I 
have  taken,  will  not  leave  enough  for  you  and  these  little  ones." 

'*  We  shall  have  more  to*morrow,  sir,  if  God  will.  It  was  not  always  thus 
with  us.  When  my  dear  daughter  and  her  husband  were  alive,  there  was  al- 
ways a  sufficiency  for  the  children,  and  for  me.  But  they  are  both  dead,  sir; 
^e  father,  last  year,  and  she,  when  that  boy  was  born." 

"  Had  you  no  other  children?" 

^  Tes,  sir.  One,  a  son,  a  dear  and  most  beautiful  boy.  Long  years  hava 
passed,  since  he  wentavray.  Whether  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  livingy  God 
aaly  knows." 

'  Her  suppressed  sob  was  changed  to  surprise  and  resistance,  as  the  stran- 
gar  would  fain  have  folded  her  in  his  arms.  Then,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
folding  her  thin  hands  in  his,  he  said, — 

M  Mother !  dear  mother !  can  you  forgive  me  all  f ' 

Th«a  was  no  reply.    Tha  sunken  eyes  strained  wide  open,  and  fixed. 
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Color  fled  from  the  lipt.  He  carried  her  to  the  poor,  low  bed,  and  threw 
water  upon  her  templet.  He  chafed  the  rigid  hands,  and  la  vain  sought  for 
tome  restorative  to  administer. 

«'  Wreteh  that  I  am !    Hare  I  indeed  killed  her  t" 

And  then  the  shrieks  of  the  children  grew  shrill  and  deaiVning,— 

*'  The  strange  man  has  killed  grandmother !" 

Bnt  the  trance  was  brief.  Light  came  to  the  eye,  and  Joy  to  the  heart, 
known  only  to  that  of  the  mother  who^  having  sown  in  tears,  beholds  snddeih 
ly  the  blessed,  unexpected  harvest. 

"  Do  I  live  to  see  thy  face  t  Let  mo  hear  thy  dear  voice  once  more,  m  j 
•on." 

We  wish  that  our  apace  pennitted  ns  to  extend  our  extracts  as 
well  as  our  remarks,  but  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  specimen  of 
the  poetry  of  this  handsome  book.  Can  any  thing  be  more  charm* 
ing  than  the  following : 

IHUNXIKO  SONO. 

Drink,  friends,  the  parting  bomr  draws  nl^, 

Drink,  and  forget  your  care; 
The  sultry  summer  noon  is  high^ 

Drink,  and  your  strength  repair; 

Spare  not,  there's  plenty,  take  your  fill, 

We  have  a  vineyard  proud, — 
A  reservoir  on  vale  and  hill, 

A  fountain  in  the  cloud. 

Our  flowing  bowl  is  large,  you  see, 

Lif\  high  the  song  of  cheer; 
Our  hearts  are  warm,  our  hands  are  fVee, 

Drink  deep,  and  never  fear. 

Oar  father  Sun,  the  example  gives. 

Our  mother  ISarth,  also. 
He  drinketh  sly,  above  the  sky, 

She  jocund  drinks  below. 

PMffe,  friends,  pledge  4eep  before  we  part, 

To  absent  wife,  or  daughter, 
Or  bright- eyed  maid,  who  rales  your  heart,-— 

Drink  deep,  hot  snip  water. 

If  this  song  be  a  charming  morsel  of  poetry,  there  is  a  sublimity 
and  a  terror,  and  withal  a  truth  in  the  piece  called  "Death's 
Choice,"  which  even  a  moderate  drinker  will  acknowledge. 

The  shadowy  monarch,  on  his  throne  of  sknlU, 
Sate,  wearied  and  dis'^leased. 

**  My  cheerless  task 
Since  he  of  Eden  felt  a  brother's  hate,'' 
Down  to  the  brow  that  blanches  as  I  speak, 
Hath  known  no  respite.    Would  that  there  were  one 
With  whom  to  trust  my  cares  awhile,  and  snatch 
One  moment  of  repose.    Ho !  ye  who  wait ! 
Give  notice  that  with  him  most  worthy  found 
By  previous  deeds,  to  waste  the  race  uf  man, 
The  King  of  Terrors  will  delight  to  share 
The  glory  of  his  kingdom." 
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Mighty  winds, 
Swollen  high  to  earthquake  violence,  and  tones 
or  many  waters,  like  wild,  warring  seas, 
Proclaimed  the  edicti  while  the  lightning's  spear 
Wrote  it  in  flame  on  every  winged  cloud : 
Yea  with  such  zeal  Che  elements  conspired 
To  publish  the  decree,  methought  there  lurked 
In  each,  some  latent,  liiigering  hopci  to  win 
The  promised  regency.' 

The  Passions  came, 
Throned  on  their  storm-elonds,  and  with  varied  votee 
Thundering,  or  eloquent,  as  best  beseemed 
Their  several  natures,  boasted  how  to  quell 
Life's  feeble  springs. 

But  to  theic  daimSi  stern  Death 
Gave  credence  cold. 

Next,  flpshless  Famine  stalked, 
Followed  by  fierce,  unpitying  Pestilence, 
Still  ever  in  their  ear  a  mournful  sound, 
The  wet-ping  of  the  nations. 

Loudly  shriek 'd 
A  martial  trump,  and  on  his  bannered  car. 
War,  like  a  sovereign  came     Unnumbered  spoils 
Were  strewed  nround  him,  and  the  blood  of  men 
Flowed,  as  a  river,  'neath  his  chariot  wheels. 
His  eagle  eye  the  promised  honor  scanned. 
As  an  undoubted  richt.     But  still  pate  Tenth 
Pondered  and  spake  not,  till,  with  haughty  pride 
The  candidate  withdrew,  and  trembling  earth 
Shrank  at  his  kindled  wrath. 

There  was  a  pause. 
As  if  none  dare  in  that  foiled  champion's  steps 
Essay  to  tread. 

At  length,  a  bloated  form 
Moved  slowly  on,  with  mixed  and  maddening  bowl. 
But  ere  the  footstool  of  the  throne  he  pressed, 
Death,  with  a  father's  fondness  hasting  down, 
Embraced,  and  in  the  seat  of  empire  placed. 
Great  was  the  wonder,  bot  none  dared  gainsay: 
For  with  a  fearful  shout,  all  Nature's  foes. 
Diseases,  passions,  wars  and  sinsi  confessed 
Intemperance  their  king,  and  at  his  feet 
Their  boasted,  time*cemenled  trophies,  cast. 

Why  do  not  the  Sons  of  Temperance  make  a  selection  from  the 
rkymef  of  such  productions  as  that  under  our  review,  instead  of 
chanting  the  miserable  doggerel  which  they  at  present  use  ?  Are 
they  anxious  to  confirm  the  pernicious  opinion  that  Apollo  and 
Bacchus  are  sworn  brothers. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  commend  the  Water  Drops  to  our  read* 
en,  whether  they  be  temperate  or  intemperate.  None  can  taste 
them  without  pleasure  and  profit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  selec* 
tions  we  have  presented. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Views  of  Christian  Nurture,  and  of  subjects  adjacent 
thereto:  By  Horace  Bubhsell.    Hartford:  Edwin  Hunt. 

This  workj  from  its  iiecuHsr  history,  has  acquired. rather  an  uncommon 
degree  of  celebrity.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School 
Union,  and  actually  issued  as  one  of  their  publications,  ^ hen  its  orthodoxy 
was  regarded  so  questionable  in  various  quarters,  that  it  was  thought  pm- 
dent  (so  far  as  the  society  could  do  it,)  to  withdraw  it  from  the  public 
eye.  The  efifect  of  this  has  been  to  give  it  probably  a  far  more  extended 
circulation  than  it  would  otherwise  have  gained.  As  our  Magazine  is 
not  committed  to  polemic  divinity,  we*forbear  to  express  an  opinion  here 
ol  the  points  at  issue  between  Dr.  B.  and  his  opponents:  we  w^ll  only  say 
tint  it  bears  very  strongly  the  impress  of  the  author's  pecular  mind,  is 
writtf  n  with  eloquence  and  power,  and  will  find  readers  for  a  good  while 
to  come,  who  will  pass  directly  opposite  judgments  upon  its  character. 

The  Choice  Works  of  the  Rey.  Stephen  Charnock,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

Charnock  was  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  non-conformist  divines 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  united  vast  intellectual  resources  with 
an  eminently  spiritual  mind,  and  wrote  sometimes  as  with  the  pen  of  an 
angel.  This  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  some  of  the  best  of 
bis  productions,  selected  and  arranged  by  an  eminent  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  has  also  introduced  the  work  by  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  author's 
life.  The  book  is  pervaded  by  a  high  order  of  eloquence,  and  great  depth 
and  fervour  of  religious  feeling. 

« 

Solitude  Sweetened;  or  Miscellaneous  Meditations  on 
various  Religious  Subjects,  written  in  distant  parts 
OP  the  world:  By  Jambs  Meiklb,  late  burgeon  at  Corn- 
wale.    Robert  Carter. 

This  volume  is  altogether  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  but  every  part 
of  it  breathes  a  heavenly  spirit.  The  writer,  though  a  wanderer  upon  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  seems  always  to  have  maintained  a  fervent  and  elevated 
devotion;  and  this  is  the  record  of  his  pious  and  devout  exercises.  The 
Christian  will  find  in  it  something  accommoc'.ated  to  every  condition  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  book  was  published  in  this  country  many  years 
ago,  undej:  the  auspices  of  Drs.  Miller  and  Romeyn,  and  as  it  was  quite 
out  of  print,  Mr.  Carter  has  rendenrd  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  piety,  by  bringing  out  this  handsome  edition  of  it. 


^ 


LETTBE*  IPt. 


MiscBLLAViBS,  SMBEAciira  Rbtibws,  Essatb,  ABO  Addebm. 
bb:  Bt  tbb  Latb  Thomas  Chai«mbbb,  D.  D.    R.  Ctrter. 

Nothlnjf  which  tbu  g^reat  man  has  wrlUen  is  uninteresting  to  any  por- 
tion of  Evangelical  Christendom;  and  it  is  a  favourable  indication  that  in 
this  ooontry  at  least,  the  better^  if  not  the  greater  poKion  of  his  worlcs,  are 
published  at  so  cheap  a  mte,  as  to  be  fairly  within  the  reach  of  the  whole 
reading  commnnity.  The  present  volume  contains  various  miscellaneous 
articles,  written  at  different  periods  of  the  author's  life,  and  among  them 
some  of  the  most  interesting  things  which  ever  came  from  his  pen.  Th« 
essays  introductory  to  "Baxter's  Call,"  '< Booth's  Reign  of  Grace,** 
Sec.,  while  they  show  vast  intellectual  power,  show  also  that  deep  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  and  the  adaptedness  of  Christianity  to  all  its  wants  and 
aspirations,  which  could  be  the  result  of  nothing  but  a  most  mature 
Christian  experience. 


Sblbct  Works  or  Jambs,  Vbhit,  Wilbob,  Philip,  abo  Jat: 
Robert  Carter. 

Hiese  are  among  the  brightest  names  of  which  the  religious  Uteratuss 
of  England  can  boast;  and  these  are  among  the  most  popular  and  useful 
woilcs  which  they  have  severally  produced.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  present  volume,  is  its  price.  Though  it  is  a  fine.  Urge,  thickly 
printed  royal  octavo,  and  contains  matter  which  we  doubt  not  would  cost 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars,  it  is  sold  at  the 
exceedingly  low  price  of  a  dollar  and  a  half.  We  profess  no  great  in* 
sight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  book  trade,  and  should  like  to  know  tbs 
process  by  which  publishers  of  such  works  at  such  prices,  can  make  mo- 
ney, or  even  avoid  coming  out  minus  when  they  come  to  foot  the  bills. 


GOSSIPING  LETTER. 

As  soon  u  I  had  glanced  over  your  last  number,  dear  Timotheus,  I  sal 
down  and  wrote  an  advertisement  for  your  Magazine's  cover,  which,  on 
reflection,  I  have  concluded  not  to  send.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  it 
begin  with  a  picture  of  a  youth  running  away  very  fast  with  a  bag  of 
shirts  over  his  shoulder,  followed  by  the  words,  "  One  Cent  Reward.'* 
The  rest  ran  as  follows,  "  Whereas  there  is  a  boy,  of  intellectual  head, 
and  '  Scotch  cut,*  hanging  around  printing  offices,  and  calling  himself 
Clavarack,  Jr.;  and  whereas,  I  am  a  bachelor  '  in  good  standing,'  and 
have  no  living  heir  to  my  name,  the  public  are  warned  against  haiboriag 
or  trusting  said  boy  on  my  account,  as  I  shall  father  no  scribbling  of  his 
concocting." 
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But»  as  I  saM  before,  I  withhold  the  ad?ertneniafit,  for,  in  the  first, 
place,  he  does  not  spell  (he  ancestral  name  correctly,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  said  to  steal  it.  Secondly,  he  seems  to  be  a  keen  lad,  worthy  to 
my  relation;  and  on  reflection,  I  think  he  may  be  a  nephew  of  mine,  to 
whom  r  hare  willed  my  ink-bottle,  and  an  old  blank  book  ruled  for  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  full  of  poetry. 

Let  me  change  the  topic. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  insulting  to  ask  you,  who  read  so  much,  if  you 
have  ever  studied  Colly  Gibber's  "  Proyoked  Husband.''  Do  you  not 
think,  that  as  a  work  of  art,  it  stands  eminent  among  all  the  dramatic 
compositions  of  all  ages?  It  is  true,  that  his  characters  are  not  made  to 
stand  out  by  means  of  carrieaiurg,  so  much  as  some.  They  do  not  talk  n 
antitheses,  and  present  many  salient  points  to  the  mere  critic.  Peifaapa 
Ae  first  part  of  the  play  elicits  from  us  nothing  more  than  a  cordial  in- 
terest. It  contains  no  apparent  straining  for  effect.  But  the  absence  of 
verbiage  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  power.  The  flow  of  conversation, 
and  the  equable  course  of  the  plot,  perhaps,  constitute  the  charm  of  the 
comedy,  or  at  least,  prepare  us  for  the  spirited  and  thrilling  denouement. 

The  '*  town- lady  "^the  great  idea  of  the  play — is  most  kindly  deline- 
ated. A  succession  of  graceful  touches  make  the  picture  perfect.  The 
mitist*s  pencil  is  handled  with  smoothness  and  dexterity,  and  his  work  it 
in  the  highest  degree,  vivacious.  What  a  "  pretty  "  rapture  is  that  of 
the  heroine,  when  she  tries  to  set  forth  her  own  ideal: 

"  I  dote  upon  assemblies — my  heart  bounds  at  a  ball — and  at  an  opera— 
I — expire.  Then  I  love  play — to  distraction.  Cards — enchant  me;  and 
fice — put  me  out  of  my  little  wits.  Dear — dear  hazards!— oh! — what  a 
flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one!    Do  you  never  play  at  hazard,  child?  " 

Her  inexhaustible  flippancy,  assurance,  good-humor,  nervousness,' to* 
lability,  devotion  to  her  own  manner  of  life,  flightiness  and  grace,  keep 
the  observer  in  the  qui  vivt.  And  when  these  prove  to  be  merely  the 
glistening  surface  of  a  (rue  and  better  nature,  capable  of  nobler  emotions, 
and  of  appreciating  higher  pleasures,  the  charm  is  complete.  -  The  moral 
victory  makes  a  g^rand  denouement. 

AAer  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  qualities  have  sufficiently  developed 
themselves  in  the  progress  of  the  dialogue,  the  crisis  of  the  play  occurs. 
The  scene  elevates  the  author,  and  the  style  grows  imposing  as  tlie  moral 
force  of  the  incidents  increases.  The  irresolute  husband,  too  long  pa- 
tient of  folly  and  evil,  is  suddenly  clothed  by  conscience,  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  principle.  The  frivolous  lover  of  pleasure,  as  suddenly  changes 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  and  actions  into  a  purer  channel.  The  ster- 
ling worth  of  manly  friendship,  as  developed  in  the  character  of  Manly, 
shows  itself  more  prominetly  as  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  hour  of  moral 
itnigsle»  as  well  u  a  calm  observer,  amid  the  contiafts  of  foOy.    Vica 
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receives  iU  sentence,  and  virtue  its  reward,  at  the  right  mamentf  and  in 
the  right  way. 

The  husband,  at  the  advice  of  Manly,  has  at  last  asserted  his  dignity. 
Having  already  warned  her  of  her  ^'  adultery  uftbe  mind,"  and  failed  by 
indulgence  to  woo  her  from  it,  lie  has  avowed  himself  ready  to  undergo 
the  pangs  of  punishing  her  folly.  Sternly  has  he  gone  through  the  bitter 
task,  and  excited  all  the  thorns  of  woman's  nature  against  him.  He  calls 
his  noble  sister  and  noble  friend,  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  blow  which 
he  has  struck.  Yet  even  in  this,  his  most  resolute  Inoment,  a  gust  of 
affection  falls  upon  the  rugged  scene.    He  speaks: 

'*  Oh,  Manly!  look  there!  turn  back  your  thoughts  with  roe,  and  wit- 
ness to  ray  growing  love!  There  was  a  lime,  when  I  believed  that  form 
incapable  of  vice  or  decay.  There  I  proposed  the  partner  of  an  easy 
home;  there,  I  forever  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  companion,  a  faithful 
friend,  a  useful  helpmate,  and  a  tender  mother — but  oh!  how  bitter  the 
disappointment." 

The  reproach  stung  the  erring  wife,  and  as  her  remorse  paints  before 
her  the  dark  picture  of  her  misspent  life,  the  style  of  the  dramatist  as* 
sumes  the  march  of  poetry,  and  the  grandeur  of  tragic  pathos.  So  beau- 
tiful is  the  exhibition  of  penitence,  that  the  husband,  touched  as  the  reader 
is  touched,  exclaims :  * 

**  O,  Manly!  where  has  his  creature's  heart  been  buried!** 

And  Manly  adds : 

*' If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  the  treasure!" 

Soon  after,  the  husband,  overcome  by  the  too  powerful  scene,  wllh  a 
heart  that  could  beat  with  no  other  emotions  than  those  of  pity,  love,  and 
forgiveness,  tremblingly  calls  back  to  his  bosom  the  lost  and  found : 

<'No,  madam!  your  errors,  thus  lenounced,  are  instantly  forgotten! 
Long  parted  friends  (hat  pass  through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but 
common  gladness  in  their  meeting;  but,  from  a  shipwreck  saved,  we 
mingle  tears  with  our  embraces." 

I  am  not  an  arbiter  of  taste,  but  it  really  seems  to  me  that  the  grace 
and  harmony  of  that  similitude  can  never  be  surpassed.  It  contains  the 
whole  play.  The  drama  should  be  read  at  length,  however,  by  one,  who 
would  fully  appreciate  its  fitness. 

In  this  last  scene,  it  appears  as  if  the  author  had  for  a  moment  flung 
behind  him  the  sock  of  comedy,  and  assumed  the  buskin.  The  moral 
dignity  of  the  incidents  is  enough  to  elevate  even  the  nobler  order  of  dra- 
matic writing.  The  Tragic  muse  is  just  about  to  throw  her  solemn  stole 
over  him,  when  the  sparkling  genius  of  Comedy  rushes  forward  and  pre- 
vents the  concealment  of  her  implematic  gown. 

Claveback. 
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EDFTOR^S  TABLE. 

The  present  number  coaipleles  the  firat  yolume  of  our  Magasine. 
Wheiher  we  have  come  short  of  our  true  aim,  the  elevation  of  our  cunent 
literature^  is  left  for  our  readers  to  determine.  This  thing  we  are  sure 
of»  that  our  efforts  both  to  phase  and  to  Tprqfii,  have  been  unremitted,  and 
we  trust  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Our  literary  labors  have  been  pleasant, 
though  somewhat  burdensome,  but  (he  burden  has  been  alleviated  by  the 
encouraging  aid  of  distinguished  divines  and  scholars,  in  each  of  the 
learned  professions.  Nor  the  less  have  we  been  cheered  by  the  warm 
wislies  and  chaste  contributions  of  ladies  of  refined  taste  and  elegant 
scholarship.  We  would  invoke  the  mild  and  benignant  spirit  of  female 
genius,  to  continue  to  smile  upon  our  enterprize,  and  thereby  to  commend 
it  to  the  generous  patronage  of  the  other  sex.  **  Call  upon  our  wives  and 
daughters,  and  show  them  the  work ;  if  they  desire  it,  we  will  most  cheer- 
fully pay  for  it,"  has  been  the  language  of  inany  gentlemen  (o  whom  our 
agents  have  presented  the  Magazine  for  subscriptions.  We  would  most 
respectfully  solicit  from  these  ladies  an  affirmative  reply  to  (he  question, 
**  Would  you  like  to  have  this  work  placed  upon  your  (able  for  the  en* 
•uing  year?"  on  such  conditions.  We  would  not  wish  you  to  lay  aside 
Oraham,  Godey^  or  the  Union  Magazine,  each  beautiful  in  their  kind, 
for  our  sakes,  but  we  would  ask  for  the  American  Literary,  some  yacant 
comer  upon  your  table  at  least,  for  one  year,  on  trial.  If  it  should  make 
an  awkward  appearance  there,  like  an  awkward  gentleman,  we  should 
heartily  desire  to  have  it  ushered  forth  from  your  presence,  till  it  acquired 
traits  of  character  suited  to  refined  circles.  We  address  the  ladies  with 
greater  confidence,  believing  that  the  day  of  sweet  things  and  ehaUow 
things,  in  literary  productions  is,  or  ought  to  be  passing  away,  and  that 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  been  long  enough  fed  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  have  acquired  sufRcient  growth  to  enable  them  to  endure  strong 
meat. 

In  the  future  progress  of  the  work,  we  shall  aim  at  greater  variety,  and 
a  higher  tone  of  excellence  in  the  character  of  its  articles.  Some  of  them 
may  seem  too  long  for  many  of  our  readere,  but  not  for  the  nature  of  the 
subject  treated  of,  or  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  majority.  The  memoir  of 
the  great  American  philologist,  Noah  Webster,  now  preparing  by  Prof 
Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  for  the  January  number,  will  occupy,  perhaps, 
a  large  space  in  its  pages.    Dr.  Webster  was  one  of  those  characters 
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whose  history  must  necessarily  cover  confideiibU  ground,  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  a  life  so  crowded  with  useful  incident.  Yet  we  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  the  whole  space  will  4m  vadiant  with  light,  which 
may  cheer  and  encourage  others  to  a  career  of  distinguished  usefulness. 

The  Magazine  rests,  for  its  support,  maiaiy  opon  the  liberality  of  iU 
patrons.  We  acknowledge  (heir  kindness,  md  shall,  in  return  for  their 
favor,  labor  diligently  to  render  an  equivaleni* 

Some  have  feared  for  our  success,  and  hate  tlisreby  withheld  the  tnia 
ffMOfie  which  would  guaranty  it  unto  us.  Those  who  would  see  us  pros- 
per, can  contribute  to  our  prosperity  mostaieelatlly  by  patronizing  the 
Magaatne.  For  our  part  we  feel  secure,  ftad  Ms  security,  as  intimated 
above,  rests  with  a  generous  people  ever  ready  tr>  counlonance  **  good 
works.*'  We  will  not  say,  as  was  proclaimed  a  short  time  since  by  the 
editor  of  a  short  lived  work  in  the  city  of  New  York,  **  it  shali  aucatd,** 
but  we  do  say  that  we  intend  to  persevere  till  we  accomplish  our  purpose 
in  giving  an  extensive  circulation  to  the  woilc,  and  thereby  securing  ge^ 
eeial  confidence  in  its  permanency  and  ability* 

The  sad  intelligence  has  just  reached  us  of  the  death  of  George  K» 
Colton,  and  we  cannot  lay  aside  our  pea  without  a  passing  tribute  to^the 
memory  of  one  who  occupied  so  high  a  piece  m  the  republic  of  letters* 
A  star  of  uncommon  brilliancy  has  suddenly  ftllen.  We  mingle  oar 
sympathies  with  those  whom  death  hath  deprived  ef  a  brother  of  such  an- 
usually  amiable  and  endearing  qualities.  We  deeply  regret  that  American 
litemture  must  suffer  the  loss  of  the  polished  strohes  of  his  ripening  ge» 
ntus;  that  Ihe  ably  conducted  Review,  which  owes  its  origin  to  his  vigor- 
ous talent  and  enterprise,  can  no  moie  be  adorned  by  his  refined  criticism 
and  highly  cultivated  taste. 

Mr.  Colton  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  eifeolioas  of  all  who  were  ae- 
quainted  with  htm,  whether  personally  or  poMticelly.  In  public  contro- 
versies, he  was  manly  and  dignified;  In  energy  ef  character  and  perse* 
▼erance,  he  was  a  nwdel.  We  forbear  fiirther  detail  of  his  character,  not 
donbtang  that  it  will  be  ably  and  faithfully  eshiMled  by  other  pens. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  NOAH  WEB8TER,  LL.  B. 


BT   CHAUKCET  A.   GOODRICH,   D.  D. 
Profeawr  ia  T*)e  Collegv. 


Few  names  are  more  familiar  to  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States  than  that  of  Noah  Webster.  His  works  have  been 
text-books  in  a  large  proportion  of  our  schools  for  two  gpenerations, 
and  are  now  more  extensively  used  than  ever,  in  almost  every  part 
of  our  land.  His  dictionary  of  the  English  language  has  stood 
unrivaled  during  the  last  nineteen  years  for  the  copiousness  of  its 
vocabulary,  and  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  definitions.  It  has 
carried  his  fame  not  only  throughout  our  own  wide  boundaries, 
but  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe;,  and  has  reflected  that  honor 
on  the  literature  of  our  country,  which  has  made  it  a  just  object 
of  national  pride  to  every  American.  In  the  life  of  such  a  man 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  personal  interest.  To 
the  young,  especially,  it  afTords  lessons  of  instruction  and  en* 
couragement,  which  can  not  be  too  highly  prized.  It  exhibits  the 
spectacle  of  youthful  talent  cast  upon  the  world  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  revolutionary  struggle ;  animated  by  an  intense  love  of  letters 
while  as  yet  our  nation  had  no  literature  of  its  own ;  toiling  on 
under  poverty,  neglect,  or  obloquy ;  until  it  rose  by  slow  degrees 
into  usefulness  and  distinction,  and  at  last  became  not  only  the 
instructor  of  millions  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  but  the  asso- 
ciate of  distinguished  patriots  in  defending  our  early  institutions 
as  exemplified  in  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  an  active 
instrument  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  literature  which  is  at- 
ready  making  itself  a  place  and  a  name  among  the  most  distin* 
guished  nations  of  the  globe.  Such  an  example  belongs  etpe* 
cially  to  a  young  country  like  our  own.  It  could  hardly  have 
existed  in  any  other ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  sketch,  to  hold  it 
forth  as  a  guide  and  incentive  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon; 
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hereafter  to  uphold  the  institations  of  their  fathers,  and  to  raise 
the  intellectual  character  of  our  people  to  a  point  of  elevation 
correspondent  to  the  position  we  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Noah  Webster  was  horn  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1758,  in 
an  agricultural  village,  which  forms  the  western  part  of  the  town 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  g^eneration 
of  John  Webster,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  among  the  most  active  members  of  the 
executive  council,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  the  chief  magis* 
trate  or  governor  of  the  colony.  On  his  mother's  side  be  was  de- 
scended from  William  Bradford,  the  second  governor  of  the  colony 
of  Plymouth.  His  father  was  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  but 
limited  education,  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
small  farm  which  remained  in  the  family  for  some  generations, 
and  which  constituted  his  only  means  of  support.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  and  an 
officer  of  the  church  in  the  parish  where  he  lived.  The  whole 
family,  consisting  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  trained 
up  like  their  father  before  them,  to  severe  and  unremitting  in- 
dustry in  the  employments  of  the  farm ;  and  it  was  probably 
owing  to  the  habits  thus  formed,  of  early  rising,  strict  temperance, 
and  vigorous  exertion  in  the  open  air,  that  they  gained  that  hardi- 
hood of  constitution  which  made  them,  as  a  family,  remarkable 
for  their  longevity.  The  father  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two.  Of  his  three  sons,  one  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
the  others  to  that  of  eighty-five.  One  of  the  daughters  was  more 
than  seventy,  and  the  other  had  attained  to  nearly  the  same  period 
at  the  time  of  their  death. 

Until  the  age  of  fourteen,  Mr.  Webster  was  constantly  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  gave  no  indications  of  that  intel- 
lectual superiority,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 
His  early  education  had  been  extremely  defective,  for  the  entire 
course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that  day  embraced  hardly 
any. books  but  Dilworth*s  Spelling  Book,  with  the  Psalter  and 
Testament.  At  this  period  he  was  led  by  accidental  causes  which 
are  not  fully  known,  to  reflect  on  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education ;  and  the  whole  of  his  native  ardor  of  mind  was  now 
awakened  and  directed  to  this  object.  His  father  for  a  time  op- 
posed his  wishes,  feeling  unable  out  of  his  slender  income  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means.  Overcome,  however,  by  the  importu- 
nities of  his  son,  though  wholly  unconscious  of  the  results  which 
were  to  follow,  he  at  last  gave  a  reluctant  consent.  In  the  autumn 
o(  1772,  Mr.  Webster  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins.  In  consequence 
of  his  father*s  limited  circumstances,  however,  he  was  still  compel- 
led to  labor  nearly  half  his  time  on  the  farm ;  but  such  was  his  dili- 
gence in  study  under  all  these  disadvantages,  that  he  finished  his 
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preparatory  coarse  within  less  than  two  years,  and  was  admitted  a 
member  of  Yale  College  in  September,  1774. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out  the  next  year,  and  occa- 
sioned very  serious  interruptions  of  the  collegiate  course.  At  one 
period,  the  students  were  dismissed  for  a  time,  from  the  impossi* 
bility  of  obtaining  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  commons ;  and 
at  another  the  classes  were  removed,  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  to 
difierent  towns  in  the  interior,  under  the  care  of  their  respective 
instructors.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  when  Oen.  Burgoyne  was 
marching  from  Canada  toward  Albany,  while  terror  and  devasta- 
ion  were  spread  throughout  the  northern  counties  of  New  York 
and  the  adjoining  settlements  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Webster,  though 
exempted  from  military  duty,  volunteered  his  services,  and  marched 
with  his  father  and  both  his  brothers,  being  all  the  male  members 
of  the  family,  toward  the  scene  of  action.  The  regiment  to  which 
he  belonged  was  advancing  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  when 
Kingston,  which  had  been  fired  by  a  detachment  from  British  ships, 
was  in  flames  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  whole  country  around 
were  fleeing  in  consternation.  Before  they  reached  Albany,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  a  courier,  waving  his  sword  in  triumph,  and 
crying  out  as  he  passed,  "  Bjirgayne  is  taken !  Burgoyne  is  taken  /" 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eventful  crisis  of  the  war.  The  enter- 
prise of  uniting  the  British  forces  in  Canada  with  those  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  a  line  of  posts  along  the  Hudson,  which  might 
cut  off  all  communication  between  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies,  was  defeated  at  a  blow.  An  army  of  British  regular^ 
had  for  the  first  time  surrendered  to  a  body  of  undisciplined  con- 
tinental troops;  and  well  might  every  American  who  had  shared 
in  the  conflict,  or  who  was  hastening  to  meet  the  foe,  exult  in 
such  n  victory.  Mr.  Webster,  even  in  old  age,  could  nevet  speak 
of  it,  or  of  his  feelings  as  the  shout  of  the  courier  rung  through 
the  ranks  of  the  regiment,  without  a  strength  of  emotion  which 
was  often  expressed  by  tears.  As  additional  troops  were  no  longer 
needed  in  that  quarter,  the  regiment  was  dismissed  soon  after  they 
reached  the  scene  of  nction,  and  Mr.  Webster  returned  home. 
He  immediately  resumed  his  collegiate  pursuits,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  impediments  to  study,  arising  out  of  the  dis* 
tracted  state  of  the  country,  he  graduated  the  next  year,  1773. 
with  high  reputation,  in  a  class  containing  an  uncommon  number 
of  men  who  were  afterward  distinguished  in  public  life.  Among 
these  were  Joel  Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  and  minister  of 
the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France ;  Oliver  Wolcott,  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  under  the  administration  of 
Washington,  and  subsequently  governor  of  the  state  of  Connecticut ; 
Uriah  Tracy,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States ;  Zephaniah  Swift,  chief-justice,  and  Ashur  Miller,  associ- 
ate judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut ;  Stephen  Jacob, 
chief-justice,  and  Noah  Smith,  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont ;  besides  a  number  of  others  who  were  either 
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^membeiB  of  congress,  or  leaders  of  our  great  political  parties,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

.  Having  finished  his  education,  Mr.  Webster  was  now  to  enter 
upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  twenty,  without  pecuniary  resources 
or  the  aid  of  any  one,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  had  disarm 
ranged  all  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  had  impoverished  the 
^country  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  conceive,  and 
the  termination  of  which  no  human  foresight  could  predict.  He 
remained  at  home  for  a  short  time  after  commencement,  and  whila 
there  his  father  put  in  his  hand  an  eight  dollar  bill  of  the  con- 
tinental currency,  then  worth  about  four  dollars,  saying  to  him, 
**  You  must  now  seek  your  living,  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  I" 
Being  unable,  in  these  trying  circumstances,  to  prepare  for  profes- 
sional life,  he  resorted  for  immediate  support  to  the  business  of 
school-teaching;  which  at  the  low  price  then  paid,  and  that  in  a 
continually  decreasing  currency,  hardly  afforded  (the  meann  of 
bare  subsistence.  During  two  years  he  taught  in  Hartford  and  the 
immediate  vicinity,  struggling  under  the  severest  difficulties,  en- 
deavoring in  the  intervals  of  instruction  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  law,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  profession,  but  prevent- 
ed for  the  most  part  by  a  distressing  nervous  affection;  and 
subjected  at  times  to  very  great  privations  and  hardships.  In  the 
memorable  winter  of  1780,  particularly,  which  for  extremity  of 
cold  and  depth  of  snow,  was  never  equalled  by  any  season  on 
record,  he  was  compelled,  as  he  often  mentioned  in  after  years,  to 
walk  nearly  four  miles  a  day  in  attending  his  school,  and  for  many 
weeks  through  drifts  of  snow  which  completely  covered  the  ad- 
joining fences.  His  constitution  received  a  severe  shock  from 
these  exposures.  The  nex:  year  he  taught  a  classical  school  at 
Sharon,  Con.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  French  gen- 
tleman of  high  attainments  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tetard  who  had  been  driven  by  the  enemy  from  New 
Rochelle,  where  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  composed  of  descend- 
ants from  the  French  Hugonots.  Mr.  Webster  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  society  of  this  gentleman,  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  French  language  and  literature,  which  he  pursued  with 
great  eagerness  and  delight  under  his  direction. 

In  1782,  being  still  unable  to  enter  on  professional  pursuits, 
he  crossed  the  Hudson  and  proceeded  to  Goshen,  in  the  county  of 
Orange,  New  York,  in  pursuit  of  some  employment.  Here  he 
succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  establishing  a  classical  school ; 
and  here  for  the  first  time  he  received  his  pay  for  tuition  in 
numey,  and  not  in  depreciated  continental  paper,  which  was  the 
general  currency  of  the  country.  But  his  income  was  proportion- 
ally scanty ;  it  was  a  mere  pittance  which  hardly  furnished  him 
the  means  of  support.  His  health  was  greatly  impaireil  by  his 
incessant  occupation  as  a  teacher,  and  his  endeavors  at  the  same 
lime  to  carry  on  a  course  of  severe  study.  Ten  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  he  commenced  his  preparation  for  college,  and  he 
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saw  no  resalts — no  advance  toward  entering  on  professional  life. 
The  prospects  for  business  throughout  the  whole  country,  were 
more  gloomy  than  ever,  and  no  one  could  disc€fver  the  remotest 
hope  of  improvement.  Under  these  circumstances,  his  spirits  ut* 
terly  failed  him ;  he  gave  way  to  the  most  gloomy  forebodiofft, 
and  sunk  for  a  number  of  months  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  de* 
spondency.  As  a  relief  to  his  mind  in  this  condition,  he  under* 
took  an  employment — perhaps  we  may  say  he  was  directed  to  it  by 
■that  Providence  which  was  training  him  up  for  the  service  of  his 
country — which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  life.  It  was  that  of  preparing  a  series  of  books  for 
schools,  and  especially  a  substitute  for  that  miserable  compilation, 
Dil  worth's  Spelling  Book,  which  was  the  only  one  then  in  use.  As 
he  advanced,  he  became  interested  in  the  employment  far  beyond  his 
expectations.  The  elasticity  of  his  mind  was  restored  ;  he  pursued 
the  task  with  eagerness  and  delight ;  his  lone;  and  painful  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  proved  to  be  the  very  discipline  he  needed  for  the 
production  of  such  a  work ;  and  he  finished  the  first  draught  of  his 
SpellingBook  during  the  summerof  1782.  After  visiting  New  York, 
Princeton  and  Philadelphia,  to  obtain  advice  and  assistance,  he 
repaired  to  Hartford  in  the  spring  of  1783,  to  make  arrangements, 
if  possible,  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  But  here  he  was  met 
by  the  most  serious  difficulties.  Most  persons  regarded  his  design 
as  useless,  and  many  had  strong  objections  to  some  of  the  changes 
which  he  proposed.  One  of  these  related  to  such  words  as  nation^ 
salvatwn,  &c.,  which  he  directed  to  be  sounded,  in  spelling,  as 
they  are  pronounced,  naskun^  salvaskun;  but  which  were  then 
prolonged  in  all  the  schools,  into  no'd^on^  sal-^a^d'-^ny  &c.  The 
prejudice  against  this  innovation  was  quite  strong ;  and  was  hu* 
morously  exemplified,  a  few  years  after  in  a  story  related  to  Mr. 
Webster  respecting  an  old  Scotch  elder  of  Pennsylvania,  by  one 
who  witnessed  the  occurrence.  When  the  Spelling  Book,  under 
the  teaching  of  some  Yankee  adventurer,  had  made  its  way  into 
a  small  valley  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  the  good  man 
lived,  and  the  heresies  it  contained  began  to  spread  amone  the 
people,  the  store-keeper  at  the  Four-Comers  saw  him  riding  down 
furionsly  one  morning,  and  calling  out  as  he  drew  up  at  the  door, 
**  Have  ye  heard  the  news,  mon  ?  Do  ye  ken  what's  gaen  on  ? 
Here's  a  fellow  with  a  book  made  by  a  Yankee  lad  called  WobHer^ 
teaching  the  children  clean  agenst  the  Christian  religion !"  '*Ah ! 
how  so !"  *'  Why,  ye  ken  we  canna  sing  the  psalms  of  David 
without  having  salvation  and  such  words  in  four  syllables,  saliva* 
Hon;  and  he's  making  all  the  children  say  salvoihun!  It's 
clean  agenst  the  worship  of  God !"  Though  the  prejudice  was 
not  quite  so  strong  in  New  England,  there  were  real  and  very 
great  difficnlties  in  making  a  change  of  school  books :  and  among 
all  Mr.  Webster's  friends,  only  two  were  found  to  encourage  him 
with  the  hope  of  success,  namely,  John  Trumbull  and  Joel  Bar- 
low. No  printer  would  undertake  the  publication  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility;  and  Mr.  Webster  was  at  last  obliged  to  incur  the 
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whole  risk,  with  a- certainty,  if  the  book  failed,  of  being  made  a 
bankrupt  for  life.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  work  which 
has  carried  the  name  of  its  author,  then  a  friendless  young  man 
ai  the  age  of  twenty-five,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our 
country ;  a  work  of  which  tweniy^jfrnirinillums  of  copies  have  now 
been  printed,  ^nd  the  present  circulation  of  which  is  about  a  miU 
lion  of  copies  <^  year!  Though  favorably  received  on  the  whole, 
it  made  its  way  but  slowly  into  the  schools,  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  its  success  became  certain,  the  booksellers  were  glad  to 
purchase  the  copyright ;  and  though  Mr.  Webster's  share  of  the 
profits  was  very  small,  amounting  to  only  the  value  of  a  few 
mills  on  a  copy, -.it  furnished,  at  a  subsequent  period,  nearly  all 
the  support  of  hS^  family,  during  the  twenty  years  which  he  be- 
stowed on  the  preparation  of  the  American  Dictionary.  Without 
the  spelling  book  the  dictionary  could  never  have  existed. 

Very  slight  circumstances  often  determine  a  man's  pursuits  for 
life.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  spelling  book,  while  yet 
unable  to  enter  on  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  Mr.  Webster 
was  advised  by  a  literary  friend  to  prepare  an  English  dictionary, 
•uited  to  the  wants  and  institutions  of  our  country.  He  felt  at 
that  time  wholly  incompetent •  for  the  task,  but  the  suggestion  un- 
doubtedly had  great  influence  in  shaping  all  his  subsequent  habits 
ci  reading,  thought,  and  observation.  From  this  period  he  devot- 
ed himsdif  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  and 
the  cultivation  of  English  literature,  in  1784  he  published  an 
English  grammar,  which  formed  the  second  part  of  his  intended 
aeries ;  and  early  in  1785,  a  reading  book  for  schools  containing 
extracts  from  the  best  English  writers  in  prose  and  poetry,  with 
some  additional  matter  of  his  own,  which  completed  his  original 
design.  This  latter  book,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Webster's  Third  Fart,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  selections  were  made  with  excellent 
judgment  and  taste.  They  were  at  once  interesting  and  instruct* 
ive;  models  of  elegant  or  forcible  composition,  and  filled  with  ju- 
dicious and  striking  observations.  Many  of  the  pieces  related  to 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  or  the  events  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  were  designed  to  cherish  an  American  spirit,  a  love  and 
veneration  for  our  country.  This  book,  which  for  want  of  an 
energetic  and  persevering  publisher,  was  sufiered  to  lose  its  place 
in  our  schools,  is  still  remembered  with  interest  by  thousands 
who  are  advanced  beyond  middle  life,  as  associated  with  the  most 
grateful  recollections  of  their  first  introduction  to  the  literature  of 
our  language.  Many  such  have  expressed  to  the  writer  their 
strong  desire,  that  it  might  agam  take  its  place  in  our  seats  of 
early  instruction. 

After  completing  his  series  of  school  books,  Mr.  Webster  devot- 
ed himself  with  great  eagerness  and  delight,  during  most  of  the 
year  1785,  to  extended  investigations  into  English  philology.  As 
the  result  of  these  inquiries,  he  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on 
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the  English  language,  its  origin,  structure,  progress,  and  exisiing 
state,  the  principles  of  pfonunciation,  and  the  construction  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  These  were  written  during  a  residence  of  some 
months  at  Baltimore,  on  his  return  from  the  southern  states,  which 
he  had  visited  for  a  purpose  that  will  he  explained  hereafter.  Ho 
was  encouraged  to  present  himself  in  this  way  before  the  public, 
as  a  means  of  temporary  support,  by  the  example  of  Dr.  Moves, 
the  blind  Scottish  philosopher,  who  was  reading  lectures  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  natural  philosophy. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  course  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  ]786,  in  all  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  he  could  not  expect  large  audiences.  Still,  he  was  listen- 
ed to  with  interest  and  approbation,  in  every  place  he  visited,  by 
a  select  number  who  were  able  to  appreciate  his  performances,  and 
who  felt  the  importance  of  these  discussions  to  a  young  people  who 
were  but  little  conversant  with  such  subjects.  The  proceeds  of 
tickets  furnished  hini  the  means  of  traveling ;  and  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  being  favorably  known  to  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished literary  men  in  the  principal  towns  of  our  country.  These 
lectures  were  afterwards  revised,  and  published  (in  1788,  9,)  in 
an  octavo  volume  under  the  title  of  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Webster  in  his  journey  to  the  southern  states, 
alluded  to  above,  was  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  laws  defending 
his  school-books  against  piratical  invasion.  At  this  time,  there 
was  no  general  copy-right  law  in  our  country  ;  and  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  agency  of  Mr.  Webster  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  this  subject,  and  creating  that  system  of 
protection  for  literary  property,  without  which  it  was  in  vain  to  hope 
for  the  existence  of  an  American  literature.  As  early  as  the  year 
1782,  when  the  first  draught  of  his  spelling  book  was  completed, 
he  visited  Philadelphia,  as  already  mentioned,  making  it  his  prin- 
ciple object  to  confer  with  enlightened  men  on  this  point,  and  to 
secure  if  possible  an  exclusive  right  to  his  projected  work,  before 
it  was  committed  to  the  press.  He  laid  the  subject  before  a  nuro« 
ber  of  distinguished  members  of  congress^  imder  the  confederal- 
tion,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  especially  the  Hon.  James 
Madison  of  Virginia,  afterwards  president  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  state  legislatures  alone  could  at  that  time  give  the  desired 
protection,  be  addressed  himself  to  leading  gentlemen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  NewJersey,  particularly  to  Gov.  Livingston  of  the  lat- 
ter state.  His  applications  were  in  every  instance,  received  with 
candor  and  kindness.  His  views  were  admitted  to  be  correct ;  and 
though  nothing  could  be  immediately  done,  as  the  legislatures 
were  not  then  in  session,  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  for  some 
ipeedy  interposition  in  his  behalf.  In  October  of  that  year,  he 
petitioned  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  on  the  the  same  subject, 
but  the  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  its  being  consi* 
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dered  at  that  time.  He  next  applied  to  General  Schayler  of  New* 
York,  by  whose  prompt  intervention  a  bill  for  a  copy-right  law  was 
introduced  into  the  senate  of  that  state  in  the  early  part  of  1783»  and 
became  a  law  at  the  next  session.  In  May,  1763,  cong^ress  passed 
a  resolation,  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  a  committee  of  which 
Mr.  Madison  was  a  member,  recommending  to  the  several  states 
the  enactment  of  copy-right  laws,  securing  to  authors  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  publishing  their  works  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
In  Dec.  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Webster  received  a  letter  from  Gov. 
Livingston  of  New-Jersey,  informing  him  that  the  legislature  of 
that  state  had  passed  an  act  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
congress.  In  May,  1785,  he  undertook  a  journey,  as  stated 
above,  into  the  middle  and  southern  states,  to  procure  the  enact- 
ment of  similar  laws  in  that  part  of  the  country.  When  he  arrived 
at  South  Carolina,  he  found  the  legislature  had  closed  its  session; 
and  returning  northward,  he  spent  the  summerat  Baltimore,  waiting 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Mary« 
land.  In  November  he  visited  Mount  Vemon,  and  spent  two  days 
with  Gen.  Washington,  who  generously  entered  into  his  design, 
and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Gov.  Harrison  at  Rich- 
mond, and  to  the  speakers  of  both  houses  of  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature. The  desired  law  was  soon  after  passed.  In  December  he 
went  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  the  legislature  of  Maryland  was 
then  sitting ;  and  in  Feb.  1786,  to  Dover  in  Delaware^  where  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  which  gave  rise  to  a  bill  for 
a  cop3'-right  law  in  that  state. 

The  subject  had  now  been  brought  so  extensively  before  the 
country,  that  when  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  about  two 
years  after,  it  was  considered  desirable  that  congress,  which  had 
received  the  power,  should  establish  throughout  the  United  States, 
a  uniform  system  for  the  protection  of  literary  property.  This  was 
accordingly  done  by  the  enactment  of  a  general  copy-right  law  in 
the  year  1790.  That  American  authors  were  indebted  to  Mr. 
Webster,  far  more  than  to  any  other  individual  for  the  privileges 
then  conferred,  is  made  certain  by  the  facts  which  have  now  been 
stated.  He  was,  in  an  important  sense,  the  father  of  the  copy-right 
system  of  our  country. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to  present  at  once  all  that  be- 
longs to  this  subject,  that  Mr.  Webster  came  forward  again  after 
the  expiration  of  forty  years,  and  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  obtain 
one  more  act  of  justice  for  the  authors  of  our  country.  During  a 
visit  to  England  in  1825,  he  learned  that  the  British  parliament 
had,  a  few  years  before,  enacted  a  law  by  which  the  rights  of  au* 
thors  were  very  greatly  extended.  One  of  his  first  acts  on  return* 
ing  to  this  country,  was  to  put  forth  his  exertions  for  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  new  copy-right  law  in  the  United  States,  giving  a 
like  extension  to  the  rights  of  American  authors.  With  this  view, 
he  addressed  a  letter  in  1826,  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  informing  him  of  this  re* 
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cent  instance  of  British  liberality  to  the  cause  of  literature,  and 
requesting  his  aid  in  procuring  a  similar  exhibition  of  liberality  in 
our  own  counlr}*.  The  next  year  he  applied  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  In- 
gersoll,  a  member  of  congress  from  Connecticut,  and  after  a  full 
representation  of  the  case,  solicited  his  assistance  in  having  a  bill 
for  a  new  law  brought  forward.  These,  it  is  believed,  were  the 
iirst  movements  on  the  subject,  and  they  were  followed  up  by  the 
presentation  of  petitions  from  various  quarters,  a  measure  in  which 
Mr.  Webster  took  the  lead,  and  which  he  warmly  recommended 
to  his  literary  friends  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Ingersoll  ac- 
cordingly brought  forward  a  motion  that  the  judiciary  committee  be 
instructed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  result  was  their  report- 
ing a  bill  for  the  extension  of  copy-rights  to  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  This  bill,  however,  with  an  important  amendment 
moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Verplanck  of  New- York,  dragged  heavily 
in  the  house,  and  was  not  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  session. 
The  next  year,  the  committee  reported  a  new  bill  drawn  up  by  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  after  frequent  communica- 
tions with  Mr.  Webster,  containing  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law.  But  such  was  the  pressure  of  business,  and  the  want  of  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  that  the  house  could  not  be  induced,  that 
session,  to  take  up  the  bill.  It  lay  over  to  the  session  of  1830 — 
31 ;  when  Mr.  Webster  went  to  Washington  and  spent  nine  or 
ten  weeks  in  assiduous  efforts  to  secure  its  enactment.  He  visited 
a  large  number  of  the  members  in  person,  and  read  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  copy-rights  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa? 
tives.  A  much  greater  interest  was  thus  awakened ;  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  Mr.  Webster  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  extend  that  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  literature,  for  whose  establishment  he  had 
labored  so  earnestly  more  than  forty  years  before. 

We  now  return  to  the  year  1783,  and  shall  be  led,  in  doing  so, 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Webster's  iirst  appearance  as  a  political  writer. 
At  this  time,  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated  on  the  subject 
of  a  grant  made  by  congress  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  of  half- 
pay  for  life,  which  was  afterward  commuted  into  full  pay  for  five 
years  beyond  their  term  of  service.  This  grant  was  regarded  by 
many  as  unjust,  because  the  officers,  it  was  affirmed,  had  not  suf- 
fered more  by  the  war  than  the  community  at  large,  whose  proper- 
ty had  been  greatly  reduced  by  a  depreciated  currency. 

The  opposition  to  the  grant  was  most  extensive  and  violent  in 
Connecticut.  Inflammatory  publications  were  circulated  through- 
out the  state,  calling  on  the  people  to  assemble  in  convention  at 
Middletown,  and  resist  the  law.  Two  conventions  were  accord- 
ingly held,  in  the  second  of  which  five-sixths  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  state  were  represented.  At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Webster  com- 
menced writing  a  series  of  papers,  with  different  signatures,  in 
vindication  of  the  act  of  congress.  The  principal  of  these  ap- 
peared in  the  Connecticut  Courant,  published  at  Hartford,  and  were 
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•igued  HoNORivs.  For  several  months,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  this  object ;  and  so  well  did  he  succeed,  that  the  discon- 
teni  was  greatly  allayed,  and  the  elections  which  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, were  decidedly  in  favor  of  those  who  supported  the  govern- 
ment  in  this  act  of  justice  to  the  army.  For  these  labors  Mr. 
Webster  received  the  thanks  of  Gov.  Trumbull  and  other  distin* 
guished  gentlemen.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
afterwards  chief-justice  of  the  state,  said  to  him  publicly  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature:  **  You,  sir,  have  aone  moro  to 
appease  discontent  and  produce  a  favorable  change  than  any  other 
person."  A  very  honorable  testimony,  certainly,  to  the  talents 
and  efforts  of  a  young  man  only  five  and  twenty  years  of  age. 

About  a  year  after,  in  the  early  part  of  1785,  Mr.  Webster  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  entitled  Sketches  of  American  Policy.  In 
this  he  undertook  to  show,  that  nothing  could  relieve  the  country 
from  its  weak  and  distracted  state,  but  a  radical  change  of  govern- 
ment. The  congress  under  the  confederation,  having  no  power  to 
enforce  any  act  or  resolve  for  raising  money,  depended  solely  for 
this  purpose  on  *'  requisitions  "  addressed  to  the  legiblatures  of 
the  respective  states.  The  confederation,  in  fact,  did  not  consti- 
tute a  gwtmmtnt ;  they  had  only,  as  Trumbull  expresses  it  in 

McFingal, 

A  power  to  ad'mt  aad  rteo/mmwil 

During  the  pressure  of  the  war,  indeed,  when  subjection  to 
Great  Britain  or  a  firm  support  of  congress,  were  the  only  alter- 
natives, these  requisitions  were  to  a  great  extent  obeyed.  But, 
the  moment  peace  commenced,  each  state  began  to  consult  its  own 
interests.  The  **  requisitions  "  were  either  partially  complied 
with  or  wholly  disregarded.  The  debts  contracted  during  the  war, 
were  not  paid  or  funded ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  obliged 
to  take  certificates  of  debt  in  lieu  of  payment,  as  were  multitudes 
who  had  furnished  provisions  for  the  troops.  These  certificates 
gradually  depreciated,  until  they  were  sold  for  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  value.  Public  credit  was  thus  annihilated ;  commerce 
became  nearly  extinct ;  manufactures,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent in  the  family,  had  not  begun  to  exist ;  the  country  was  drained 
of  specie ;  taxes  were  oppressive  and  could  hardly  be  collected ; 
discontent  was  universal ;  and  the  country,  after  achieving  its  in- 
dependence by  an  eight  years'  struggle,  was  unable  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  victor)',  and  seemed  almost  given  over  to  anarchy  and 
confusion.  The  only  remedy,  as  Mr.  Webster  maintained,  was  to 
set  aside  the  confederation,  and  establish  a  new  system  of  govern* 
ment,  which  should  act  not  on  states,  hut  directly  on  individuals, 
and  vest  in  Congress  full  power  to  carry  its  laics  into  efect.  In 
May,  1785,  when  journeying  to  the  south,  he  called  on  Gen. 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet.  It  contained,  as  Chancellor  Kent  of  New- York  has  fre- 
quently declared,  the  first  distinct  proposal  made  through  the  me- 
aium  of  the  press,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  of  the 
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United  States.  Mr.  Madison  being  on  a  visit  to  Gen.  Washington 
a  few  weeks  after,  read  the  pamphlet  with  attention ;  and  spoke 
of  it  to  Mr.  Webster,  when  they  met  in  Richmond  during  the 
subsequent  autumn,  in  terms  of  commendation.  The  same  year, 
a  proposition  was  made  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  from  the  several  states,  to  meet  at 
Annapolis  and  form  commercial  regulations  for  the  United  States ; 
out  of  which  meeting  grew  the  convention  that  formed  our  present 
constitution.  That  proposition,  it  is  known,  was  the  result  of  ef- 
forts made  by  Mr.  Madison  to  convince  the  legislature  that  nothing 
could  restore  prosperity  to  the  country,  but  a  change  of  government, 
which  should  give  additional  powers  to  congress, — the  very  mea- 
sure which  Mr.  Webster  had  recommended  in  his  pamphlet  on  a 
still  broader  scale,  and  which  was  finally  adopted. 

When  the  federal  constitution  was  at  length  framed  and  submitted 
to  the  states  for  adoption  in  1787,  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  then  re- 
siding in  Philadelphia,  as  teacher  of  an  academy,  was  strongly 
solicited  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion^ to  give  the  aid  of  his  pen  in  recommending  the  new  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled.  An  Examination  of  the  Leading  Principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Such  was  the  activity  of  Mr.  Webster's  mind,  his  intense  love 
of  study,  and  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  he  wrote,  that  not- 
withstanding his  devotion  to  philological  pursuits,  his  long  and  fre- 
quent journeys  on  the  subject  of  n  copy-right  law,  and  his 
absorption  in  politics,  he  was  continually  engaged,  during  the  pe- 
riod now  under  review,  in  discussing  through  the  journals  of  the 
day,  topics  of  a  more  general  nature,  which  had  some  peculiar  in- 
terest arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  times.  It  was  the  forming 
period  of  the  national  mind, — the  first  experiment  of  a  young  peo- 
ple in  marking  out  for  themselves  new  institutions  and  habits,  new 
modes  of  thought  and  action.  The  great  men  of  the  revolution, 
and  especially  Dr.  Franklin,  had  a  strong  desire,  that  not  only  in 
our  government  and  laws,  but  in  the  usages  of  society,  the  objects 
of  pursuit,  the  educational  influences,  the  prevalence  and  power  of 
fashion,  etc.,  we  should  to  a  certain  extent  be  a  peculiar  ])eople. 
They  felt  that  in  founding  a  republic  on  these  shores, 

Magnus  ab  integro  saclornm  nascitur  ordo, 

a  new  system  and  order  of  society  commenced,  which  ought 
to  be  kept  as  free  as  possible,  from  the  absurd  distinctions,  corrupt 
practices  and  frivolous  customs  of  older  states.  With  these  views, 
they  made  great  eflforts  to  awaken  an  American  feeling,  to  create 
in  the  people  a  high  sense  of  national  honor,  and  a  determination 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  Mr.  Webster  entered  warmly 
into  these  sentiments.  '*  America,'*  he  said,  "  is  in  a  situation 
the  most  favorable  for  great  reformations,  and  the  present  time  is, 
in  a  singular  degree,  auspicious.    The  minds  of  men  in  this  coun- 
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try  have  been  awakened.  New  scenes  have  been,  for  many  years, 
presenting  new  occasions  for  exertion ;  unexpected  distresses  have 
called  forth  the  powers  of  invention ;  and  the  application  of  new 
expedients  has  demanded  every  possible  exercjse  of  wisdom  and 
talents.  Attention  is  roused,  the  mind  expanded,  and  the  intellect* 
ual  faculties  invigorated.  Here,  men  are  prepared  to  receive  im- 
provements  which  would  be  rejected  by  nations  whose  habits  have 
not  been  shaken  by  similar  events.''  He  therefore  discussed  nu- 
merous topics  relating  to  the  constitution  of  society,  its  systems  of 
education,  habits,  usages,  laws,  &;c.,  with  particular  reference  to 
our  condition  and  prospects  as  a  young  people.  He  wrote  on  the 
'*  causes  of  public  unbappiness ;"  '*  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  manners  and  a  foreign  taste ;"  *'  the  education  of' 
females;'*  *'  the  use  of  the  bible  in  schools ;"  attention  to  the  dead 
languages ;"  **  necessity  of  studying  the  English  language ;" 
"  force  of  habit  in  government ;"  **  popular  complaints  respecting 
lawyers ;"  '*  the  redress  of  grievances,*'  and  many  other  topics  of 
a  similar  nature.  He  also  prepared  Sketches  of  the  Rise,  Pro- 
gress and  Gonseqaences  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  a  treastise 
of  more  than  fifty  octavo  pages,  and  wrote  very  extensively  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  existing  state  of  the  country.  So  nu- 
merous were  these  essays,  that  a  large  octavo  volume  was  subse- 
quently made  by  selecting  only  a  part  of  them  for  publication. 
They  were  printed  in  1794,  under  the  title  of  A  Collection  of 
Essays  on  Moral,  Historical,  Political  and  Literary  Subjects. 

In  the  early  part  of  1789,  when  the  new  government  was  organ- 
ized, and  hopes  of  returning  prosperity  were  awakened  throughout 
the  country,  Mr.  Webster  established  himself  at  Hartford  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  William  Greenleaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  superior 
intellect,  united  to  great  beauty  of  person  and  elegance  of  man- 
ners. Of  this  marriage,  his  friend  Trumbull  spoke  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  to  a  friend  then  at  New* York,  in  his  usually 
sportive  manner.  *'  Webster  has  returned  and  brought  with  him  a 
ver}'  pretty  wife.  1  wish  him  success,  but  I  doubt  whether  hit 
profits  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear 
he  will  breakfast  on  Institutes,  dine  on  Dissertations,  and  go  to 
bed  supperless."  But  his  circumstances,  though  straitened  for 
a  time,  were  not  quite  so  unfavorable  as  they  appeared  in  the  sport- 
ive anticipations  of  his  friend.  He  had  a  small  income  from  his 
books ;  his  law  business  gradually  increased  ;  and  he  was  able  to 
provide  comfortably  for  his  young  and  growing  family  during  the 
next  four  years.  In  thus  entering  on  the  practice  of  law,  however, 
Mr.  Webster  did  not  lay  aside  his  pen.  On  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  extensively,  through  various  public  journals,  on 
political,  economical,  and  literary  subjects.  During  the  years  1790, 
and  1791,  he  also  published  anonymously  in  a  Hartford  paper,  an 
extended  series  of  short  and  pointed  essays,  under  the  signature 
of  The  Prompter,      His  object  was  to  setiriie  various  prevail* 
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ing  follies  and  vices,  and  to  speak  on  numerous  subjects  relating 
to  domestic  economy  and  social  intercourse,  in  a  manner  which 
might  arrest  the  attention  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  He 
therefore  imitated  in  the  most  perfect  manner,,  the  style  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  his  Poor  Richard;  adopting  his  plain,  pointed, 
racy  mode  of  expression,  his  short  sentences,  familiar  illustrations, 
quaint  comparisons,  sagacious  hints,  and  quiet  vein  of  humor. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  Prompter  was  every  where 
read  and  quoted.  It  passed  into  all  the  principal  journals  of 
the  day,  and  excited  a  lively  interest  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
No  one  could  imagine  who  was  the  author,  though  much  enquiry 
was  made.  So  completely  had  he  disguised  his  style,  that  not 
even  the  members  of  his  family  or  his  most  intimate-friends,  had 
any  suspicion  that  it  was  Mr.  Webster  who  was  thus  amusing  the 
public  from  week  to  week,  with  his  dry  wit,  sagacious  remarks, 
and  humorous  exposures  of  folly  and  vice.  These  essays  were  after- 
ward collected  into  a  volume,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  this  country  and  in  England. 

From  these  auiet  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  practice  of  his 
profession  Mr.  Webster  was  drawn  forth  in  the  year  1793,  into  the 
stormy  scenes  of  politics.  The  French  revolution  had  begun,  at 
this  period,  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  United  States. 
Genet,  the  minister  of  France  to  this  country,  was  fitting  out  pri* 
vateers  in  our  southern  ports  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  was  attempting  to  raise  troops  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana ; 
and  endeavoring  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  wide-spread  war  which  broke  out  after  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.  Against  these  acts,  which  were  the  plainest 
violations  of  our  laws.  Gen.  Washington  directed  his  famous  pro- 
clamation oi  neutrality^  forbidding  any  aggressive  measures  with- 
in our  borders,  against  nations  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  Such, 
however,  was  the  sympathy  which  had  been  early  felt  for  the 
French  people,  and  such  the  zeal  of  the  partisans  of  Genet,  that 
the  loudest  clamors  were  raised  against  the  proclamation.  Multi- 
tudes were  eager  for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  would  have 
involved  us  at  once  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  as  the  ally  of  France ; 
and  the  unbounded  popularity  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  was 
hardly  sufficient,  for  a  time,  to  resist  the  popular  excitement.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  solicited  to  es- 
tablish a  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  defense  of. 
the  administration  of  Washington.  Though  he  knew  how  great 
a  sacrifice  he  must  make  of  personal  ease  and  the  quiet  of  his  fa- 
mily, he  felt  that  no  private  considerations  ought  to  hold  him 
back  at  such  a  crisis, — that  he  was  bound  to  give  every  power  and 
faculty  which  he  possessed,  for  the  support  of  the  administration. 
Being  unable,  however,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  he  receiv- 
ed assistance  from  a  circle  of  political  friends,  who  contributed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design,  on  condition  of  being  repaid  without  interest,  at  the  expi- 
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ration  of  five  years.  He  commenced  the  publication  of  a  daily  paper 
in  the  month  of  Dec.  1793,  under  the  title  of  the  Minerva^  which 
was  afterward  changed  into  that  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser^  the 
name  it  now  bears.  Within  a  few  months,  he  devised  the  plan  of 
a  semi- weekly  paper  for  subscribers  in  the  country,  to  be  made  up 
from  the  columns  of  the  Minerva  without  re-composition,  at  but 
little  expense, — a  plan  which  has  since  been  y^ty  generally  adopt- 
ed in  our  country.  This  paper  was  first  called  the  Herald,  but  af- 
terward took  the  name  of  the  New^York  Spectator^  which  it  still 
maintains. 

From  his  very  limited  means,  the  entire  management  of  these 
papers  for  the  first  two  years,  devolved  on  Mr.  Webster  alone.  He 
had  not  even  a  clerk  to  keep  the  accounts,  or  an  assistant  tocollect 
intelligence*  He  had  daily  to  furnish  a  very  large  amount  of  writ- 
ten matter  in  the  form  of  editorial  remarks,  political  essays,  gene* 
ral  or  commercial  intellip[ence  and  translations  from  the  French 
papers,  which,  during  the  progress  of  the  wars  in  Europe,  were 
objects  of  lively  interest  to  the  public.  Yet  such  was  his  intense 
activity  and  zeal,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  employments,  he  add* 
ed  to  his  labors  by  writing  in  1794,  a  pamphlet  oa  the  French 
Revolution,  describing  the  atrocities  which  marked  its  progress,  and 
predicting  the  results  which  speedily  look  place.  No  constitution^ 
however,  could  long  endure  such  exertion.  At  one  time,  he  sunk 
under  the  exhaustion,  and  his  pulse,  in  the  radical  artery,  was 
hardly  perceptible.  Still,  he  revived,  and  toiled  on  until  1796, 
when  the  increasing  profits  of  his  papers  enabled  him  to  employ 
an  assistant  editor  and  a  clerk.  Mr.  Webster  once  said  to  the  writer, 
in  speaking  of  this  period  of  his  life,  that  during  the  five  years 
of  his  editorial  labor,  there  probably  passed  from  his  pen  an 
amount  of  matter  equal  to  twenty-five  octavo  volumes  of  the  ordi- 
nary size  and  type ! 

Another  subject  which  awakened  a  violent  resistance  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  was  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay.  When  the  principal  articles  of  this  treaty 
were  first  made  public  in  1796,  much  dissatisfaction  was  created 
in  most  parts  of  the  country.  So  great  was  the  excitement,  that 
Mr.  Jay  was  even  burnt  in  effigy  by  exasperated  multitudes,  in 
some  of  our  large  cities.  Cooler  politicians  endeavored  to  prevent 
its  ratification,  by  procuring  remonstrances  against  it  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  president  from  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Under 
this  vehement  opposition,  Washington,  with  all  his  firmness,  was 
brought  to  a  stand.  He  hesitated,  for  a  considerable  time,  as  to 
afiSxing  his  signature  to  the  instrument.  In  this  agitated  state  of 
the  public  mind,  Mr.  Webster  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  trea* 
ty.  He  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the  Minerva,  under  the 
signature  of  Curtius,  of  which  ten  were  written  by  himself,  and 
two  by  his  friend,  Mr.,  afterward  Chancellor,  Kent,  designed  to 

trove  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  though  not  all  that  might 
e  desired,  were  highly  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  countryt 
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and  were  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected.  These  papers  were 
copied  extensively  into  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  were  after* 
ward  republished  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Gen.  Hamilton,  about  the 
same  time,  commenced  another  and  a  more  extended  series,  under 
the  signature  of  Camillus,  which  was  also  published  in  the  Mi- 
nerva. These  discussions  had  great  influence  in  removing  objec* 
tions  to  the  treaty ;  and  Mr.  Bufus  King  afterward  expressed  his 
opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the  papers  of  Gurtius  had  operated  more 
powerfully  than  any  other  publications,  in  calming  the  public  mind 
and  restoring  confidence  in  the  administration,  being  from  their 
style  and  structure  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

About  this  period,  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  at  New- 
York  and  some  other  cities  in  a  number  of  successive  seasons,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  among  medical  men  as  to  its  nature  and 
origin.  Mr.  Webster  entered  into  the  question  with  lively  interest. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  twenty-five  papers  on  the  subject;  addressed 
to  Dr.  Currie  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  controverted  the  opin- 
ion,  that  the  fever  was  of  foreign  origin.  The  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  subject,  led  him  to  very  extended  investigations  into 
the  history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  all  periods  of  the  world.  He 
first  pursued  his  inquiries  in  the  public  library  at  New- York,  and 
afterward  visited  the  Loganian  library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
libraries  of  Yale  College  and  Harvard  College,  with  a  view  to  give 
greater  completeness  to  his  researches.  The  results  were  embo- 
died in  a  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  which  were  published  in  this  country  and  in  England 
during  the  years  1799  and  1800.  This  work  is  a  repository  of 
curious  and  remarkable  facts  in  respect  to  diseases  of  this  kind,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  so  far  as  they  have  been  recorded  in 
history.  Some  of  its  conclusions  seemed  to  be  strikingly  verified 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  year  1832 ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  work  was  then  regarded  by  many  with 
new  and  lively  interest. 

Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  resided  at  New  Haven,  to  which  place 
he  had  removed  his  family,  from  a  regard  to  their  health  and  edu- 
cation, in  March,  1798.  He  still,  however,  wrote  statedly  for  the 
two  papers  mentioned  above,  which  continued  to  be  his  property, 
though  placed  under  the  care  of  a  friend  in  New- York.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  he  succeeded  in  disposing  of  his  interest  in 
these  journals,  and  devoted  himself  from  that  time  to  literary  em- 
ployments. As  an  aid  and  stimulus  in  these  pursuits,  he  united 
with  Dr.  Dwight  and  other  distinguished  men,  in  establishing  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  charter  in  October  1799.  One  of  the  first  papers  read  before 
the  Academy,  and  published  afterward  at  the  head  of  their  trans** 
actions,  was  an  elaborate  dissertation  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  the  Sup- 
posed Changes  in  the  Temperature  of  Winter.  The  opinion  had 
long  been  maintained  bv  distinguished  writers,  as  the  Abbe  du 
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Bos,  BofTon,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  many  others,  that  **  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  general  temperature  of  Europe,  since  no 
very  distant  period,'*  that  Italy,  France  and  Germany  especially 
are  much  warmer  at  present  than  they  were  in  former  times.  The 
same  theory  had  been  recently  applied  to  our  own  continent  by 
Dr.  Williams,  in  his  History  of  Vermont,  published  in  1794,  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  a  simitar  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  temperature  of  our  country  since  its  settlement  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  particularly  that  the  cold  of  winter  has 
been  pennaneTitly  diminished,  Mr.  Webster  was  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  theory.  He  believed,  that  the  climate  of 
a  country  becomes  more  variable  as  the  forests  are  cut  down, 
and  the  surface  is  laid  open  to  the  freer  action  of  the  wind; 
that  snow  under  these  circumstances  remains  less  permanently  on 
the  ground ;  and  that  winter  begins  somewhat  later  when  a  coun- 
try is  deforested  and  laid  open  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  heat 
its  surface  during  the  summer  months,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  that 
a  correspondent  delay  takes  place  in  the  opening  of  the  spring. 
These  facts  he  considered  as  verified  by  a  comparison  of  our  pre- 
sent seasons  with  those  which  he  could  himself  remember  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  But  that  a  permanent  change  and  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  has  taken  place  either  in  Europe  or  in  this 
country,  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe.  The  passages  quoted  from 
the  ancients  to  establish  the  common  theory,  he  considered  as  de- 
scriptive of  rare  and  uncommon  events,  not  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  things.  They  occur  either  in  the  poets,  who  always  use  strong 
and  unqualified  language,  or  in  historians,  who  were  led  to  men- 
tion the  severe  winters  from  their  efilect  on  military  operations  or 
other  occurrences  which  they  described.  Seasons  of  equal  seve- 
rity are  sometimes  experienced  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  when 
Dr.  Williams  afiirmed  with  Gibbon,  that  the  Rhine,  in  ancient 
times,  was  frequently  frozen  over,  so  as  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  ar- 
mies, and  that  **  modem  ages  have  not  presented  an  instance  of 
such  a  phenomenon,"  Dr.  Webster  replied,  that  "  the  very  win- 
ter after  Dr.  Williams  published  his  history,  the  French  troops 
crossed  the  Shine  into  Holland  on  the  ice"  He  also  appealed  to  one 
fact,  as  affording  decisive  evidence  on  the  general  subject,  viz:  that 
the  vegetable  productions  of  warm  climates,  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  higher  latitudes  at  the  present  day  than  those  in  which  they 
grew  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, — that  the  olive, 
for  instance,  cannot  now  be  raised  with  success  to  the  north  of  a 
certain  town  in  France,  which  was  stated  by  Columella  to  be  the 
limit  of  its  cultivation  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  This  disserta- 
tion furnishes  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
with  which  Mr.  Webster  pursued  all  the  investigations  he  under- 
took, especially  when  we  consider  that  the  subject  lay  out  of  the 
ordinary  range  of  his  pursuits.  Probably  no  treatise  in  our  lan- 
guage presents  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  with  greater 
accuracy  and  fullness.     It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  later  writers 
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have,  to  a  great  extent,  united  with  Mr.  Webster  in  rejecting  the 
theory  in  question. 
In  1802,  Mr.  Webster  was  led,  by  the  existing  relations  of  our  coun- 
try, to  take  up  an  extended  investigation  into  the  rights  ofneutrtdz 
in  time  of  war.  During  the  long  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  each  party  had  endeavored  to  intercept  our  trade  with  the 
other ;  until  by  the  introduction  of  new  principles  of  blockade  and 
the  operation  of  retaliatory  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  from 
the  ocean.  After  examining  the  subject  for  many  months,  Mr. 
Webster  published  an  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neutral  Nations,  in 
which  he  traced  the  history  of  those  rights  from  the  earliest  anti- 
quity down  to  the  nineteenth  century.  This  work  was  received 
with  great  approbation  by  many  learned  jurists.  The  late  Mr. 
Duponceau  of  Philadelphia  remarked  to  the  author,  that  he  had 
read  all  the  treatises  he  could  find  on  that  subject  in  the  English, 
French,  Italian  and  German  languages,  and  tnat  this  essay  con- 
tained the  most  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
that  he  had  ever  met  with.  In  connection  with  the  [same  essay, 
Mr.  Webster  published  Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State 
of  Banking  Institutions.  This  treatise  contains,  among  other 
things,  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  records  some  interesting  facts  which  were  not 
generally  known  at  the  time,  or  are  now  wholly  forgotten. 

From  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  Mr.  Webster  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  to  philological  pursuits.     As  early  as 
1800,  he  commenced  th^e  preparation  of  a  dictionary  for  schools ; 
but  this  was  laid  aside  and  superseded  by  a  much  fuller  work,  en- 
titled a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  pub- 
lished in  a  small  8vo  volume  in  1806.    This  was  followed  by  the 
publication  during  the  next  year,  of  a  A  Philosophical  and  Prac- 
tical Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  a  book  which  carries  on 
every  page  of  it  the  evidence  of  profound  and  original  investiga- 
tion.    It  >vas  unfortunate,  however,  for  the  general  circulation  of 
this  work,  that  Mr.  Webster  decided  on  a  change  of  nomenclature, 
giving  new  names  to  several  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  tenses  of 
verbs.  Ice,    These,  though  unquestionably  more  accurate  and  de- 
scriptive than  the  old  ones,  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  schools  and  colleges.    Hence  the  real  value  of  the  work 
has  not  been  generally  understood.     As  a  philosophical  exhibition 
of  the  structure  and  principles  of  the  English  tongue,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  difficult  constructions,  and  practical  rules  in  syntax,  it 
is  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  similar  work  in  our  language. 
Many  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  parts  have  been  in- 
troduced into  other  grammars,  with  hardly  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  some  writers  have  profited  very  largely  by  this  ap« 
propriation  of  Mr.  Webster's  labors,  while  he  never  himself  deri- 
ved any  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  work. 
The  same  year,   1807,  Mr.  Webster  entered  on  the  great 
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employment  of  his  life,  that  of  compiling  a  new  and  complete 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.     At  what  time  he  formed  the 
first  definite  plan  of  preparing  such  a  work,  he  was  not  able  in  af- 
ter years  to  determine.     Probably  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  on 
the  subject  in  1783,  mentioned  above,  never  ceased  to  influence 
his  desires  and  aspirations,  as  it  certainly  gave  a  direction  to  a 
large  proportion  of  his  studies  from  that  early  period  of  life. 
From  the  year  1798,  his  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary  bears  evi- 
dence of  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  recording  on  the  mar- 
gin, the  new  words  and  new  signification  of  words  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  collecting.     There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
habit  was  formed  many  years  before.      When   he  commenced 
writing,  his  views  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work,  were  far 
more  limited  than  they  afterwards  became  in  the  progress  of  its 
execution.     He  aimed  only  at  first,  to  correct  the  numerous  errors 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  best  English  dictionaries,  and  to 
add  some  thousands  of  new  words  or  new  senses  of  words,  which 
he  had  met  with  in  reading  the  most  approved  writers  of  our  lan- 
guage.    Bat  as  he  advanced  in  framing  definitions,  he  found  him- 
self embarrassed  at  every  step,  from  a  want  of  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  origin  and  primitive  sense  of  the  words  to  be  defined.     He 
saw,  that  there  must  be  some  radical  idea,  in  all  our  leading  terms, 
from  which  the  secondary  and  remoter  senses  have  branched  off 
in  regular  succession.     The  discpvery  of  that  idea  he  felt  to  be 
essential  to  a  perfect  definition ;  in  which  all  the  variety^  of  meanings 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  a  common  origin,  and  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  chronological  or  philosophical  order  of  their  deve- 
lopment,    hi  his  endeavors  to  ascertain  this  idea,  he  was  continu- 
ally driven  back  to  an  examination  of  etymologies ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  trace  them  beyond  our  own  language  into  other  langua- 
ges from  which  they  were  derived ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  so 
much  perplexed  and  embarrassed  by  this  desultory  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, as  to  render  an  entire  change  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
his  inquiries.    After  writing  through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
he  therefore  laid  aside  his  manuscripts,  and  all  books  on  philology 
except  the  dictionaries  of  those  languages  with  which  he  had  made 
himself  familiar.     He  then  endeavored  by  a  comparison  of  words 
havin?  the  same  or  cognate  letters  in  about  twenty  languages  (for 
he  at  last  brought  this  number  within  the  circle  of  his  inquiries,) 
to  ascertain  the  primary  sense  of  all  our  leading  terms,  and  the 
afiinities  between  the  English  and  other  languages.   These  labors 
occupied  his  whole  time  and   attention  for  about  ten  years.     Hav- 
ing, at  length,  satisfied  himself  to  a  great  extent  as  to  the  main 
object  of  his  inquiries,  and  obtained  a  clew  to  guide  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  design,  he  returned  with  new  ardor  to  his  origi- 
nal employment  of  framing  definitions,  and  arranging  the  various 
significations  of  a  word  in  their  regular  order  of  succession.     The 
ideal  of  a  definition  which  Mr.  Webster  was  thus  led  to  form  and 
to  keep  habitually  before  his  mind,  has  given  to  his  dictionary  its 
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great  and  characteristic  excellence — its  acknowledged  superiority 
over  every  other  in  our  language,  as  a  book  for  the  explanation  of 
terms.  His  etymological  inquiries,  in  the  mean  time,  were  given  to 
a  limited  extent,  as  the  work  advanced,  in  connection  with  the  radical 
words  of  our  language,  and  were  drawn  out  at  large  in  a  distinct 
treatise,  entitled  a  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages. 
This  latter  work,  however,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertak- 
ing, has  never  yet  been  laid  before  the  public. 

About  five  years  after  he  commenced  his  labors  on  the  dictiona- 
ry, or  in  1812,  Mr.  Webster,  finding  his  resources  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven,  removed  to  Amherst,  Mass. 
Here  he  spent  ten  years  in  the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  great  design. 
During  this  time,  \ie  had  an  opportunity,  in  connection  with  his  lite- 
tary  employments,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  a  fond- 
ness for  which  he  had  always  carried  with  him  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  his  life.  He  had  been  distinguished  at  New  Haven  for 
the  perfection  of  his  gardening,  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his 
fruit,  and  his  minute  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  At  Amherst  he  became,  on  a  limited  scale, 
a  very  successful  farmer ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
surprised  to  find  him.  not  as  they  expected,  a  mere  theorizer  on 
the  subject,  an  amateur  agriculturalist,  but  a  man  of  the  soundest 
judgment  and  the  keenest  observation,  who  was  able  to  instruct 
them  not  only  from  books  but  by  his  own  example,  in  the  speci- 
men which  his  fields  afforded,  of  neat,  economical  and  productive 
tillage.  His  health  was  greatly  benefited  by  this  return,  after  the 
age  of  ^hy,  to  the  active  employments  of  his  early  days.    He  like- 

,  wise  entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  interests  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood, civil,  social  and  literary.  He  threw  open  his  extensive 
library  to  his  new  friends  and  acquaintance.  He  exerted  himself 
for  the  improvement  of  their  schools  and  the  foundation  of  an 
academy,  which  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of 
the  county.  He  took  a  leading,  part  in  the  establishment  of  Am- 
herst college,  and  was  the  first  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
In  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Webster  again  removed  his  family  to 
New-Haven,  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  The  next  year,  1823,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Yale  College. 

Dr.  Webster  was  now  so  far  advanced  in  his  labors,  as  to  antici- 
pate distinctly  the  completion  of  his  dictionary.     Being  desirous, 

.  for  its  greater  perfection,  to  consult  certain  books  which  could  not 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  he  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  in  furtherance  of  his  great  design.  Accordingly, 
he  sailed  for  France  in  1824,  and  after  spending  about  two  months 
at  Paris,  in  examining  rare  works  in  the  Bibltothique  du  Roi^  he 
repaired  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  England,  where  he 
spent  nearly  eight  months  with  free  access  to  the  public  libraries, 

.  and  an  opportunity  to  consult  distinguished  scholars  on  various ques- 
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tions  of  lively  interest  to  a  lexicographer.  Here  he  finished  the  Ame- 
rican dictionary  in  the  month  of  January,  1825.  The  reader  may 
be  interested  to  know,  that  the  entire  work,  with  all  the  authori- 
ties, quotations,  and  the  passages  cited  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  words,  was  written  out  by  Dr.  Webster  in  his  own  hand.  Such 
also  was  the  fact  with  the  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Langua- 
ges, and  indeed  the  whole  series  of  his  productions  from  the  earli<»> 
est  years  of  his  life.  He  never  had  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis  in 
any  of  his  literary  labors,  except  in  the  revision  of  his  dictionary, 
when  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  After  leav- 
ing Cambridge,  Dr.  Webster  visited  London  and  some  other  of 
the  large  towns  of  England,  and  returned  to  this  country  in  the 
summer  of  1825. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  this  country,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  publication  of  the  American  Dictionar}'  in  two  volumes 
quarto  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages  each.  The  edition  consist- 
ed of  twenty-five  hundred  copies,  and  was  completed  at  the  close 
of  November,  1828.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  in  London,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  £.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Thesaurus 
6t8BC8e  Linguse  of  Henry  Stevens.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve 
years,  (in  1840,)  Dr.  Webster  published  a  second  and  revised  edition 
of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.  This  was 
followed  in  1843  by  the  publication  of  A  Collection  of  Papere  on 
Political,  Literary  and  Moral  Subjects,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  select- 
ed from  the  essays  and  pamphlets  mentioned  above.  This  was 
the  last  volume  which  he  committed  to  the  press,  at  the  expiration 
of  sixty  yeara  from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  labors  in 
1783. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  life  and  productions  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster, the  writer  will  naturally  be  expected  to  give  some  brief  sketch 
of  his  character ;  to  present  some  enumeration  of  those  qualities 
and  habits  of  mind  which  prepared  him  for  this  long  course  of 
public  service  and  literary  labor.  Such  a  sketch,  though  brief  and 
imperfect,  has  been  already  given  in  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Webster, 
prefixed  to  the  revised  edition  of  the  American  Dictionary,  recent- 
ly published  by  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Merriam  of  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
and  with  this  sketch  the  present  narrative  will  now  be  closed. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Webster  were  enterprise, 
self-reliance,  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  was  naturally  of 
a  sanguine  temperament;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life,  were  eminently  suited  to 
strengthen  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Our  country 
was  just  struggling  into  national  existence.  The  public  mind  was 
full  of  ardor,  energy,  and  expectation.  His  early  associates  were 
men  of  powerful  intellect,  who  were  engaged  to  a  great  extent,  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  our  government,  and  who  have  stamped 
the  impress  of  their  genius  on  the  institutions  of  their  country.  As 
the  advocate  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  a  strenuous  support- 
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er  of  Washington's  administration,  be  was  brought  into  habits  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  other  great  men  on  whom 
Washington  relied  for  counsel  and  aid  in  organizing  the  new  gov- 
ernment. The  journal  which  he  established  at  New  York  was 
their  organ  of  communication  with  the  public,  in  the  great  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  United  States.  He  was  thus  placed  on 
terms  of  constant  and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  leading  mem* 
hers  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  prominent  supporters  of  Washington 
throughout  the  country.  While  he  had  their  respect  as  a  ready 
and  energetic  writer,  he  enjoj^ed  their  counsel,  imparted  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  might  best  conduct 
the  defense  of  their  common  principles.  The  natural  result,  es* 
pecially  on  a  mind  constituted  like  his,  was  the  formation  of  all 
his  habits  of  thought  and  action,  into  a  resemblance  to  theirs.  En- 
ergy, self-reliance,  fearlessness,  the  resolute  defense  of  whatever 
he  thought  right  and  useful,  the  strong  hope  of  ultimate  success, — 
these  became  the  great  elements  of  his  intellectual  character.  He 
carried  them  with  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  into  all  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  they  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties 
which  would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man. 

One  of  the  habits  which  Dr.  Webster  formed  in  this  early  course 
of  training,  was  that  of  arranging  ail  his  acquired  knowledge  in 
the  most  exact  order,  and  keeping  the  elements  of  progressive 
thought  continually  within  his  reach.  Although  his  memory  was 
uncommonly  quick  and  tenacious,  he  saw,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily 
journal,  how  idle  and  unsafe  it  is,  to  rely  on  mere  recollection  for 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  a  public  writer  must  have 
ever  at  command.  He  learnt,  therefore,  to  preserve  documents  of 
all  kinds  with  the  utmost  care.  All  that  he  had  ever  written,  all 
that  had  been  written  against  him,  every  thing  that  he  met  with 
in  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use  at 
any  future  period,  was  carefully  laid  aside  in  its  appropriate  place, 
and  was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  had  also  a  particular 
mark  by  which  he  denoted,  in  every  work  he  read,  all  the  new 
words,  or  new  senses  of  words,  which  came  under  his  observation. 
He  filled  the  margin  of  his  books  with  notes  and  comments  con- 
taining corrections  of  errors,  a  comparison  of  dates,  or  references 
to  corresponding  passages  in  other  viorks,  until  his  whole  library 
became  a  kind  of  Index  Rerum^  to  which  he  could  refer  at  once 
for  every  thing  he  had  read. 

Another  habit  which  resulted  in  part  from  his  early  pursuits, 
was  that  of  carrying  on  numerous  and  diversified  employments  at 
the  same  time.  To  men  of  the  present  generation.  Dr.  Webster 
18  known  chiefly  as  a  learned  philologist ;  and  the  natural  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  he  spent  his  whole  life  among  his  books,  and 
chiefly  in  devotion  to  a  single  class  of  studies.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, was  far  otherwise.  Though  he  was  alwa}*s  a  close  student, — 
reading,  thinking,  and  writing  at  every  period  of  his  life, — he 
never  withdrew  himself  from  the  active  employments  of  society. 
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After  his  first  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  state  courts. 
He  also  frequently  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  Durmg  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he  was  called,  in  n^peat- 
ed  instances,  to  discharge  similar  duties,  and  spent  a  part  of  sev- 
eral winters  at  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  He 
entered  with  zeal  into  all  the  interests  of  the  town  and  county  where 
he  lived,  its  schools  and  academies,  its  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  its  advance  in  taste  and  refinement.  He  gave  freely  of  his 
time,  his  counsel,  and  the  efi!brts  of  his  pen,  when  requested,  in 
public  addresses,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  every  kind  of  social  improvement.  Equally  large  and 
diversified  was  the  range  of  his  intellectual  pursuits.  There  was 
hardly  any  department  of  literature  which  he  had  not  explored 
with  lively  interest,  at  some  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote  on  a 
greater  variety  of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other  author  of  the 
United  States; — on  tfxe  foundations  of  government,  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, the  rights  of  neutrals,  the  science  of  banking,  the  history  of 
his  countrV)  the  progress  of  diseases,  and  the  variations  of  climate ; 
on  agriculture,  commerce,  education,  morals,  religion,  and  the 
great  means  of  national  advancement,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
theme  of  his  life,  philology  and  grammar.  Such  was  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  delight  he  found  in  new  acquisitions,  that  a 
change  of  employment  was  all  the  relief  he  needed  from  the  wea- 
riness of  protracted  study.  The  refreshment  which  others  seek  in 
journeys,  or  the  entire  suspension  of  intellectual  effort,  he  found, 
during  most  of  his  life,  in  the  stimulus  afforded  by  some  new  and 
exciting  object  of  pursuit.  Mental  exertion  was  the  native  element 
of  his  soul ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  another  instance  of 
such  long-continued  literary  toil,  such  steady,  unfaltering  industr}% 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

The  last  of  those  mental  habits  which  will  now  be  traced,  was 
that  of  original  investigation,  of  thorough  and  penetrating  research. 
The  period  at  which  Dr.  Webster  came  forward  in  public  life  was 
one,  to  an  uncommon  extent,  in  which  every  important  subject  was 
discussed  in  its  principles.  It  was  a  period  when  the  foundations 
of  our  civil  polity  were  laid,  and  when  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Mad- 
ison, and  Jay,  became  "  the  expounders  of  the  constitution,*'  and 
the  advocates  of  the  new  government.  All  things  conspired  to 
make  the  discussions  of  that  day  masterly  exhibitions  of  reasoning 
and  profound  investigation, — the  character  of  the  men  engaged, 
the  conflict  of  greatpriaciples,  and  the  weighty  interests  stispended 
on  the  issue.  Dr.  Webster  for  some  5'ears  took  a  large  share  in 
these  discussions,  both  in  pamphlets  and  through  the  journal 
which  he  conducted.  The  habits  which  he  thus  formed  went  with 
him  into  all  the  literary  pursuits  of  his  subsequent  life.  They 
made  him  a  bold,  original  thmker, — thorough  in  all  his  investiga- 
tions, and  fearless  in  proclaiming  the  results.  He  had  no  defer- 
ence for  authority,  except  as  sustained  by  argument.    He  was  no 
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copyist,  no  mere  compiler.  Every  thing  he  wrote,  frortiii  chapter 
in  The  Prompter,  to  his  Introduction  to  the  American  Dictionary, 
bore  the  same  impress  of  original  thought,  personal  observation, 
and  independent  inquiry. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  these  habits  were  adapted 
to  prepare  Dr.  Webster  for  the  leading  employment  of  his  tif^, 
the  production  of  the  American  Dictionary.  Nothing  but  his  eager 
pursuit  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  and  his  exact  system  in  bring- 
ing all  that  he  had  ever  read  completely  under  his  command,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  giv^  in  his  first  edition  more  than  twelve 
thousand  words  and  forty  thousand  definitions,  which  could  then 
be  found  in  no  other  similar  work.  Nothing  but  his  passion  for 
original  investigation  prevented  him  from  building,  like  Todd,  on 
the  foundation  of  Johnson,  or  arranging  Home  Tooke^s  etymol- 
ogies, like  Richardson,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
under  their  proper  heads  in  a  dictionary.  But  commencing  with 
the  Diversions  of  Purley  as  the  starting-point  of  his  researches,  he 
waa  led  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to  widen  continually  the  field 
of  his  inquiries.  He  passed  from  the  western  languages  to  the 
eastern,  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  his  native  tongue.  He  estab- 
lished some  of  those  great  principles  which  have  made  etymology 
a  science,  and  led  the  way  in  that  brilliant  career  of  investigation, 
by  which  the  German  philologists  are  throwing  so  clear  a  light  on 
the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  globe.  But 
into  these  studies  he  would  never  have  entered,  nor  even  thought 
of  attempting  such  a  work  as  an  original  dictionary  of  the  English 
language,  except  under  the  impulse  of  those  otner  traits, — that 
sanguine  temperament,  that  spirit  of  self-reliance,  that  fearless  de- 
termination to  carry  out  every  thing  that  he  thought  useful  and 
true,  to  its  utmost  limits, — which  were  spoken  of  above,  as  form- 
ing the  master  principle  of  his  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
at  the  present  day,  how  rash  and  hopeless  such  an  undertaking 
then  appeared,  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  much  as  though  we  should  now  hear  of  a  similar  design  by 
one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Holland.  He  was  assailed  with  a  storm 
of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad;  and  even  his  best  friends,  while 
they  admired  his  constancy,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  his  eru- 
dition, had  strong  fears  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  efibrt, — 
that  he  would  never  have  justice  done  him,  in  bringing  his  work 
before  the  world  under  such  adverse  circumstances*  Nothing, 
plainly,  but  uncommon  ardor,  boldness,  and  self-confidence,  could 
have  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties.  Bat 
such  qualities,  it  must  be  confessed,  notwithstandinfirall  the  support 
they  afibrd,  are  not  without  their  disadvantages.  They  often  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  hasty  opinions,  especially  in  new  and  intricate 
inquiries.  Of  this  Dr.  Webster  was  aware.  He  saw  reason  tc 
change  his  views  on  many  points,  as  he  widened  the  sphere  of  hit 
knowledge.  In  such  cases,  he*  retracted  his  former  statements 
with  the  utmost  frankness ;  for  he  had  not  a  particle  of  that  pride 
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of  opinion  which  makes  men  so  often  ashamed  to  confess  an  error, 
even  .when  they  have  seen  and  abandoned  it.  This  ardor  of  mind 
is  apt,  also,  to  lead  men  into  a  strength  and  confidence  of  state- 
ment, which  may  wear  at  times  the  aspect  of  dogmatism.  If  Dr. 
Webster  should  be  thoaght  by  any  one  to  have  erred  in  this  re^ 
spect,  the  error,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  one  of  tempera* 
ment, — the  almost  necessary  result  of  that  bold,  self-relying  spirit, 
without  which  no  man  could  have  undertaken,  much  less  have 
carried  through,  the  Herculean  task  of  preparing  the  American 
Dictionary.  Those  however  who  knew  him  best,  can  testify,  that 
his  strength  of  statement,  however  great  it  might  be,  was  never 
the  result  of  arrogance  or  presumption.  He  spoke  from  the  mere 
frankness  of  his  nature ;  he  practiced  no  reserve ;  he  used  none  of 
that  cautious  phraseology  with  which  most  men  conceal  their  feel* 
ings,  or  guard  against  misconstruction.  He  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  truth,  and  he  spoke  of  the  discoveries  which  he  believed  himself 
to  have  made,  much  as  he  would  have  spoken  of  the  same  dis* 
coveries  when  made  by  others.  He  was  aware  that  there  must 
be  many  things  in  a  book  like  this,  especially  on  a  science  so  im- 
perfect in  its  development  as  etymology,  which  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  But  he  never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest  sea- 
sons of  discouragement  and  obloquy^  that  he  could  at  last  produce 
such  a  work,  that  the  world  *' should  not  willingly  let  it  die." 
The  decision  of  the  public  verified  his  anticipations,  and  freed 
him  from  the  charge  of  presumption.  Three  very  large  editions, 
at  a  high  price,  have  already  been  exhausted  in  this  country  and 
England.  The  demand  is  still  increasing  on  both  sides  of  the  A|* 
1  antic ;  and  the  author  might  well  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  asked,  some  years  since,  at  one  of  the  principal  book- 
selling establishments  of  London,  for  the  best  English  dictionary 
on  their  shelves,  had  this  work  handed  to  him,  with  the  remark, 
**  That,  Sir,  is  the  only  real  dictionary  which  we  have  of  our  lan- 
guage, though  it  was  prepared  by  an  American." 

In  his  social  habits,  Dr.  Webster  was  distinguished  by  dignified 
ease,  afiSability,  and  politeness.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  obser- 
vance of  all  the  nicer  proprieties  of  life.  There  was  nothing  that 
annoyed  him  more,  or  on  which  he  remarked  with  greater  keen- 
ness, than  any  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  decorum,  any 
disposition  to  meddle  with  the  concerns  of  others,  or  to  encroach 
on  the  sanctity  of  those  righu  and  feelings,  which,  as  they  can  not 
be  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their  security  to  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment in  an  enlightened  community.  He  had  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  refinement  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Never,  in  his 
roost  sportive  or  unguarded  moments,  did  any  sentiment  escape 
him  which  was  coarse  or  vulgar.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  almost 
a  feminine  purity  of  mind.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was 
remarked  concerning  one  of  his  distinguished  cotemporaries  in 
public  life,  that  be  was  never  known  to  utter  an  expression  which 
might  not  have  been  used  with  entire  freedom  in  the  most  refined 
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female  society.  In  his  pecuniary  transactions,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  not  only  just,  but  liberal.  It  was  a  principle 
with  him,  for  life,  never  to  be  in  debt.  Every  thing  was  paid  for 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  all  bis  dealings  attd  social  intercourse, 
he  was  remarkably  direct,  frank,  and  open.  He  had  but  one  char- 
acter, and  that  was  *' known  and  read  of  all  men.'*  Whatever 
faults  might  be  imputed  to  him,  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of 
double  dealing ;  no  one  ever  thought  he  was  capable  of  a  mean  or 
dishonorable  action. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  domestic  duties,  Dr.  Webster  was 
watchful,  consistent,  and  firm.  Though  immersed  in  study,  he 
kept  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  his  family  arrangements, 
down  to  the  minutest  particulars.  Everything  was  reduced  to  ex- 
act system ;  all  moved  on  with  perfect  regularity  and  order,  for 
method  was  the  presiding  principle  of  hi»  life.  In  the  government 
of  his  children  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  that  was  instantaneous 
and  entire  obedience.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  rights — as,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  due  by  a  child  to  a  parent.  He  did  not  rest 
his  claim  on  any  explanations,  or  on  showing  that  the  thing  re- 
quired was  reasonable  or  beneficial.  While  he  endeavored  to 
make  it  clear  to  his  children  that  he  sought  their  happiness  in' 
whatever  he  required,  he  commanded  as  one  having  authority^ 
and  he  enforced  his  commands  to  the  utmost,  as  a  duty  which  he 
owed  equally  to  his  children  and  to  God,  who  had  placed  them 
under  his  control.  He  felt  that,  on  this  subject,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  letting  down  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which  was 
much  to  be  deplored.  Many,  in  breaking  away  from  the  sternness 
of  Puritan  discipline,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They 
have  virtually  abandoned  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and 
endeavored  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  children  by  reasoning 
and  persuasion,— ^by  the  mere  presentation  of  motives,  and  not  by 
the  enforcement  oY  commands.  If  such  persons  succeed,  as  they 
rarely  do,  in  preserving  any  thing  like  a  comfortable  state  of  sub- 
ordination in  their  families,  they  fail  at  least  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  great  end  for  which  their  offspring  were  committed 
to  their  care.  Thev  send  forth  their  children  into  life,  without 
any  of  those  habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of 
society.  In  the  intellectual  training  of  his  children,  on  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Webster  had  much  less  of  S3'stem  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery, than  many  are  disposed  to  adopt.  His  great  principle 
was  not  to  overdo, — to  let  nature  have  free  scope,  and  to  leave 
the  development  of  the  mind,  within  certain  limits,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  awakened  curiosity  directed  to  its  proper  objects.  He  there- 
fore threw  open  his  extensive  library  to  his  children  at  an  early 
period  of  their  lives,  and  said,  in  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather, 
**  Read,  and  you  will  know."  He  felt  that  children  should  learn 
to  acquire  knowledge  by  severe  efibrt ;  that  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  make  every  thing  easy  is  unphilosophical  and  wrong;  that 
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the  great  object  of  early  training  is  to  form  the  mind  into  a  capaci- 
ty of  surmounting  intellectual  difficulties  of  any  and  every  kind. 
In  his  view,  also,  the  young  have  much  to  learn  in  early  life,  the  use 
of  which  they  can  not  then  comprehend.  They  must  learn  it  by 
rote,  particularly  the  spelling  of  so  complicated  a  language  as  ours ; 
and  all  those  systems  which  lead  forward  children  no  faster  than 
they  can  understand  and  apply  every  word  they  spell,  he  consider- 
ed as  radically  erroneous.  He  wished,  on  the  contrary,  at  this 
early  period  of  ready  memory  and  limited  comprehension,  to  store 
the  mind  with  many  things  which  would  afterward  be  found  of 
indispensable  use ;  things  which  are  learnt  with  the  utmost  reluc- 
tance, or  rather,  in  most  cases,  are  not  learnt  at  all,  in  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  intellectual  progress.  He  felt  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  much  of  drudgery  in  the  formation  of  a  thoroughly 
educated  mind.  He  thought  it  wise,  therefore,  to  commence  those 
tasks  which  it  involves,  from  the  earliest  period  at  which  the 
youthful  intellect  can  endure  them.  Upon  these  principles  he 
constructed  his  Spelling  Book,  and  other  works  for  the  use  of 
children.  He  designed  to  make  them  instructive,  and  not  mere 
books  of  amusement  Whether  his  views  were  incorrect  or  un- 
philosophical,  the  public  will  judge. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  firm  believer,  during 
a  large  part  of  his  life,  in  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  our  Pu- 
ritan ancestors,  whose  character  he  always  regarded  with  the  high- 
est veneration.  There  was  a  period,  however,  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  college  to  the  a&;e  of  fifty,  when  he  had  doubts  as  to 
some  of  those  doctrines,  and  rested  in  a  difierent  system.  Soon 
after  he  graduated,  being  uncertain  what  business  to  attempt  or  by 
what  means  he  could  obtain  subsistence,  he  felt  his  mind  greatly 
perplexed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  gloomy  apprehensions. 
In  this  state,  ns  he  afterward  informed  a  friend,  he  read  Johnson's 
Rambler  with  unusual  interest ;  and,  in  closing  the  last  volume, 
he  made  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  virtue  through  life, 
and  to  perform  every  moral  and  social  duty  with  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. To  this  he  added  a  settled  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures  and  the  governing  providence  of  €rod,  connected  with 
highly  reverential  views  of  the  divine  character  and  perfections. 
Here  he  rested,  placing  his  chief  reliance  for  salvation  on  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  all  the  relative  duties  of  life,  though  not  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  dependence  on  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  In 
this  state  of  mind  he  remained,  though  with  some  misgiving  and 
frequent  fluctuations  of  feeling,  to  the  winter  of  1807--8.  At  th«t 
time,  there  was  a  season  of  general  religious  interest  at  New  Ha- 
ven, under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  now  a  professor 
in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  To  this  Dr.  Webster's  at- 
tention was  first  directed,  by  observing  an  unusual  degree  of  ten- 
derness and  solemnity  of  feeling  in  all  the  adult  members  of  his 
family.  He  was  thus  led  to  reconsider  his  former  views,  and  in- 
quire,  with  an  earnestness  which  he  had  never  felt  before,  into 
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the  nature  of  personal  religion,  and  the  trae  ground  of  man's  ao- 
ceptance  with  God.  He  had  now  to  decide  not  for  himself  only, 
hut,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  others,  whose  spiritual  interests  were 
committed  to  his  charge*  Under  a  sense  of  this  responsibility,  he 
took  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  painful  solicitude.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, the  objections  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  against 
the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  were  wholly  removed.  He 
felt  their  truth  in  his  own  experience.  He  felt  that  salvation  must 
be  wholly  of  grace.  He  felt  constrained,  as  he  afterward  told 
a  friend,  to  cast  himself  down  before  God,  confess  his  sins,  implore 
pardon  through  the  merits  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  there  to  make 
his  vows  of  entire  obedience  to  the  commands  and  devotion  to  the^ 
service  of  his  Maker.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude,  he 
instantly  made  known  to  his  family  the  feelings  which  he  enter- 
tained. He  called  them  together  the  next  morning,  and  told 
them,  with  deep  emotion,  that,  while  he  had  aimed  at  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  their  parent  and  head,  he  had  neg- 
lected one  of  the  most  iihportant,  that  of  family  prayer.  After 
reading  the  scriptures,  he  led  them,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  from  that  time  continued  the  practice,  with 
the  liveliest  interest,  to  the  period  of  his  death.-  He  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion  in  April,  1808.  His  two  oldest  daughters 
united  with  him  in  the  act,  and  another,  only  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  soon  added  to  the  number. 

In  his  religious  feelings.  Dr.  Webster  was  remarkably  equable 
and  cheerful.  He  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  providence  of 
God,  as  extending  to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life.  In  this  he 
found  a  source  of  continual  support  and  consolation,  under  the 
severe  labors  and  numerous  trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To  the 
same  divine  hand  he  habitually  referred  all  his  enjoyments ;  and  it 
was  known  to  his  family,  that  he  rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slightest  re- 
freshment, of  any  kind,  even  between  meals,  without  a  momentary 
pauBe,  and  a  silent  tribute  of  thanks  to  God  as  the  giver.  He  made 
the  scriptures  his  dail}'-  study.  After  the  completion  of  his  Diction- 
ary, especially,  they  were  always  lying  on  his  table,  and  he  probably 
read  them  more  than  all  other  books.  He  felt,  from  that  time, 
that  the  labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  that  little  else  remain- 
ed but  to  prepare  for  death.  With  a  grateful  sense  of  past  mer- 
cies, a  cheering  consciousness  of  present  support,  and  an  animat- 
ing hope  of  future  blessedness,  he  waited  with  patience  until  his 
appointed  change  should  come. 

During  the  Spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster  revised  the  Appendix 
of  his  Dictionary,  and  added  some  hundreds  of  words.  He  com- 
pleted the  printing  of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  the 
closing  act  of  his  life.  His  hand  rested,  in  its  last  labors,  on  the  vol- 
ume which  he  had  commenced  thirty-six  years  before.  Within  a 
few  days,  in  calling  on  a  number  of  friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  he  walked,  during  one  afternoon,  between  two  and  three 
miles.    The  day  was  chilly,  and  immediately  after  his  return,  he 
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was  seized  with  faintness  and  a  severe  oppression  on  bis  lungs.  An 
attack  of  peripneumony  followed,  which,  though  not  alarming  at 
first,  took  a  sudden  turn  after  four  or  five  days,  with  fearful  indi- 
cations of  a  fatal  result.    It  soQn  became  necessary  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.    He  received  the  communication 
with  surprise,  but  with  entire  composure.    His  health  had  been  so 
good,  and  every  bodily  function  so  perfect  in  its  exercise,  that  he 
undoubtedly  expected  to  live  some  years  longer.    But  though  sud- 
denly  called,  he  was  completely  ready.    He  gave  some  character- 
istic directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  body  after  death.     He 
spoke  of  his  long  life  as  one  of  uniform  enjoyment,  because  filled 
up  at  every  stage  with  active  labors  for  some  valuable  end.     He 
expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  his  un- 
shaken trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer.    It  was  an  in- 
teresting coincidence,  that  his  former  pastor,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  received  him  to  the  church  thirty-five  years  before,  had  just 
arrived  at  New  Haven  on  a  visit  to  his  friends.    He  called  im- 
mediately ;  and  the  interview  brought  into  affecting  comparison 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  that  long  period  of  consecration  to 
the  service  of  Christ.    The  same  hopes  which  had  cheered  the 
vigor  of  manhood,  were  now  shedding  a  softened  light  over  the 
decay  and  sufferings  of  age.    "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed," 
— such  was  the  solemn  and  affecting  testimony  which  he  gave  to 
his  friend,  while  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, — "  I  kfuno  in 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  to  him  against  that  day."    Thus,  without  one 
doubt,  one  fear,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker, 
and  died  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Such  were  the  life  and  labors,  and  such  the  end,  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  known  of  American  scholars.  Whatever  influence 
he  gained  by  his  writings,  was  used  at  all  times  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  His  books,  though  read  by  mil- 
lions, have  made  no  man  worse.  To  multitudes  they  have  been 
of  lasting  benefit,  not  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  thev 
have  furnished,  but  by  those  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with 
which  almost  every  page  is  stored. 
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When  wa«  the  red  man's  summer? 

When  the  roee 
Huig  its  first  banner  out?    When  the  grey  rock 
Or  the  brown  heath  the  radiant  Kalmia  cloth'd? 
Or  when  the  loiterer  by  the  reedy  lmx)ks 
Started  to  see  the  "prond  Lobelia  glow 
Like  living  flame?    When  thro'  the  forest  gleam'd 
The  Rhedodendron,  or  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  the  Magnolia,  swept  deliciously 
O'er  the  half-laden  nerve? 

No!  when  the  groves 
In  fleeting  colors,  wrote  their  own  decay, 
And  leaves  fell  eddying  on  the  sharpened  blast 
That  sang  their  dirgo,  when  o'er  their  rustling  bed 
The  red  deer  sprang,  or  fled  the  shriU  voic'd  qoail 
Heavy  of  wing  and  fearful ;  when  vrith  heart 
Foreboding  or  depressed,  the  white  man  mark'd 
The  signs  of  coming  winter, — ^then  began 
The  Indian's  joyous  season. 

Then,  the  haze — 
Soft  and  illusive  as  a  fairy  dream, 
Wrapp'd  all  the  landscape  in  its  silvery  folds, 
The  quiet  rivers,  that  were  wont  to  hide 
'Neath  shelving  banks,  beheld  themselves  betray'd 
By  the  white  mist,  that  o'er  their  foreheads  flung 
A  bridal  veil ;  while  sea  and  sky  at  morn 
Slept  'neath  one  curtain ;  as  if  both  were  merg'd 
In  the  same  element — slowly  the  sun. 
As  if  reluctantly,  the  spell  dissolv'd. 
And  then,  it  took  upon  its  parting  wing, 
A  rainbow  glory. 

Crorgeous  was  the  time, 
Yet  brief  as  gorgeous.    Beautiful  to  thee  . 
Our  brotherohunter — but  to  us,  replete 
With  mournful  thought.    Our  joys,  alas!  too  oft 
Were  woe  to  thee. 

Yet  though  we  fain  would  drive 
Thee  from  oar  hearts  as  from  thy  father's  lands, 
The  perfect  year  doth  bear  thee  on  its  crown, 
And  when  we  would  forget,  repeats  thy  name. 

*  An  agad  chief  said  to  oar  anceaiort,  "the  white  man's  saminer  is  past  and  fooe,  but  that 
of  tiw  Indian  begins  when  the  Ibaf  Mb." 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 
V. 

CBBISTIANS  IN  ROME. 

We  will  rest  one  day  from  our  rambles,  my  patient  friend,  for 
to-morrow  we  shall  visit  the  most  fascinating  scenes,  which  even 
Rome  presents  to  the  stranger.  But  you  roust  not  expect  a  respite  of 
your  ears. 

You  are  interested,  I  know,  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  Christ- 
ians. As  you  are  well-informed  about  what  they  have  said  for 
themselves,  you  must  be  anxious  to  hear  what  others,  what  their 
enemies,  say  of  them.  We  have  already  trod  over  the  grave  of  the 
martyred  Paul  in  the  street  of  Ostia.  But  througli  what  a  multi- 
tude of  experiences  have  the  other  primitive  followers  of  Christ 
passed  within  the  precincts  of  this  same  Rome,  The  classic  au- 
thors, in  whose  writings  you  and  I  take  such  sincere  delight,  scarce- 
ly mention  them ;  and,  when  they  do,  it  is  with  impatience  and 
disgust.  The  small  space^  which  those  holy  men  are  allowed  to 
occupy  on  the  classic  page,  becomes  ten  times  precious,  because  it 
is  so  small.  Besides,  it  contains  enough  to  attest  how  real  was 
the  faith  of  those  early  saints,  how  deep  were  their  sufferings,  how 
strong  and  pure  was  the  soul  within  them :  enough,  in  short,  to 
unseal  the  fountain  of  tears,  but  to  illuminate  these  very  tears 
with  the  joyful  lustre  of  pious  gratitude. 

The  prejudices  of  the  writers  of  heathen  Rome  against  Christ- 
ians are  absolutely  unaccountable.  Stringent  in  the  extreme,  we 
cannot  guess  why  they  were  so.  We  instinctively  wonder  where 
they  learned  enough  of  the  unworldly  doctrines  of  Christianity  to 
hate  its  professors  so  intensely.  Or  why,  ignorant  as  they  evident- 
ly were  of  the  fundamental  views  of  Christians,  their  feeling 
was  not  rather  one  of  arrogant  contempt  than  of  animosity.  The 
notions  of  those  intellectual  heathen  seem  to  have  been  the  result 
of  one  of  those  incontrollable  impulses  of  the  lowest  mob,  who, 
always  hating  such  as  do  not  sympathize  with  themselves  or 
feel  or  assume  distinctions  of  opinion  or  character  remote  from 
their  own,  sometimes  contrive  to  force  their  own  opinions  through 
the  upper  strata  of  society  and,  undeservedly,  make  public  opinion. 
The  Savior  of  the  world  perished  between  two  thieves.  This 
ignominious  association  of  perfect  purity  with  flagrant  crime  Sue- 
tonius has  seemed  anxious  to  keep  in  vogue.  In  speaking  of  certain 
reforms  adopted  by  Nero,  he  says  that  this  brutal  emperor  re- 
trenched the  public  expenses,  prohibited  races,  suppressed  panto- 
mimes and  punished  the  Christians,  **  a  class  of  men  afiected  with  a 
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new  and  permckus  iuperstitimu^*  This  is  all  that  the  ccmrtly  Sua- 
tonias  condescends  to  say  of  those  remaikable  men,  in  this  place. 
But  it  is  enough  to  vindicate  early  Christianity  from  the  slanders  of 
infidelity.  The  charge  made  by  Nero's  biographer  is,  that  they 
were  '*  superstitious.'*  But  when  was  superstition  a  crime  at  Borne 
before  ?  While  Nero  himself  was  ordering  matrons  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  that  divine  shrew,  Juno,  all  night  in  the  Capitol:  while 
water  was  brought  from  the  Mediterranean,  at  bis  order,  to  sprin* 
kle  the  temple  and  statue  of  the  goddess ;  while  the  god  of  firet 
the  goddess  of  com  and  the  wife  of  the  king  of  hell  we^  prayed 
to  perpetually,  day  and  night,  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  edict,  the 
poor  Christians  were  guilty  of  iuperstition.  But  the  superstition 
was  "  new,"  says  Suetonius.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  Bome, 
that  any  ceremonies  of  religion  except  those  of  the  Pagan  theolo- 
gy shall  be  observed.  Church  and  State — ^the  unwholesome 
amalgamation  of  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal — ^is  known,  prac* 
tically,  in  these  barbarous  eras  of  old  Bome. 

But  Suetonius  says  the  Christian  superstition  is  "  pernicious." 
But  in  what  respect  it  is  pernicious,  iie  does  not  and  cannot  telL 
He  brings  no  specific  charge  against  the  followers  of  Christ.  If 
superstition  was  their  only  ofilence,  and  this  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  crime,  how  spotless  must  have  been  their  lives !  how  unjust 
is  Suetonius ! 

In  his  biography  of  the  cowardly  Claudius,  who  had  the  heart  of 
a  slave  in  the  breast  of  a  king,  Suetonius  alludes  to  the  Christians  a 
second  time :  and  these  two  are  the  only  instances,  in  which,  among 
all  his  sketches  of  the  royal  succession  of  the  Empire,  the  saints 
of  old  are  mentioned. 

Just  before  he  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  the  Druidical  religion 
"  a  religion  full  of  fearful  enormities  " — among  the  Grauls,  he 
says  that  Claudius  banished  from  Bome  all  Jews,  who  were  "  per- 
petually in  tumult "  under  the  instigation  of  Christ.  Our  Saviour 
had  been  dead,  at  this  time,  nearly  or  quite  twenty  years:  so  that 
I  am  at  a  loss,  my  friend,  whether  to  hold  the  statement  up  to  you 
as  a  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  of  Bome  con- 
cerning Christ,  or  as  an  evidence  of  their  reckless  injustice  towarda 
his  followers.  The  charge  of  ignorance  is  not  so  absurd  as  may 
be  imagined.  For,  in  this  very  passage,  Christ  is  called  Chrestus 
instead  of  Christus — a  word  of  very  different  derivation  and 
meaning.  Chrestus  means  "  A  Useful  Man,"  or  rather,  perhaps, 
**  A  Oood  Man."  Christus  means,  as  you  know,  "The  Anointed.'* 
The  same  mistake  may  be  made  in  Christian  lands.  Intelligent 
people  may  regard  him  too  much  as  a  "  Good  Man,"  too  little  aa 
Christus  Jesus,  the  "  Anointed  Saviour." 

But  what  was  the  '*  tumult  "  of  the  converted  Jews  ?  Cer* 
tainly,  no  riotous  or  criminal  act  was  committed  by  them.  History 
records  none.  Their  tumult  was,  undoubtedly,  a  steadfast  adhe- 
rence to  their  own  opinions  and  ceremonies^  No  doubt,  theycamia 
in  conflict  with  the  Boman  laws,  prohibiting  new  rites  of  religioii 
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and  popular  assemblies.  No  doubt,  they  would  meet  together  on 
the  oabbath  day  and  offer  strange  tributes  to  the  *' Unknown 
Gk>d.'*  And  it  was,  we  must  belieTe,  in  the  silence  of  history 
on  the  subject,  for  this  that  the  Jews  were  banished  from  Rome* 

Which  was  the  more  just,  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  the 
tyrant  Nicholas  of  Russia  or  by  the  tyrant  Claudius  of  Rome  ? 

The  details  of  Nero's  treatment  of  the  Christians  are  more  fully 
set  forth  by  Tacitus.  It  shows  in  what  utter  hatred  they  were  re* 
garded  by  the  mob  of  Rome  at  that  day.  How  fearful  must  hare 
been  their  sufierings :  hunted  and  persecuted  by  power  without  re* 
ceiying  protection  from  their  fellow-subjects:  driyen  by  the  hatred 
of  the  rabble  into  the  iron  hand  of  a  tyrant,  anxious  to  commend 
his  cruelties  to  the  approbation  of  the- populace. 

The  Great  Conflagration  of  Rome,  which  raged  for  seyeral  days 
and  swept  oyer  nearly  the  whole  city,  had  scarcely  ceased  to 
smoulder,  before  the  uniyersal  impression  seized  upon  the  public 
mind  that  Nero — the  emperor — was  the  incendiary.  The  latter, 
conscious  of  his  guilt,  either  feared  or  knew  that  his  habitual  bar* 
barity  could  not  crush  the  suspicion.  The  unblushing  assassin  of 
his  mother  quailed  before  the  uniyersal  contempt  of  his  ^subjects. 
He  felt  that  he  had  committed  an  act,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  wickedness.  A  king,  in  the  cruelty  of  his  spirit,  had  set  fire  to 
the  chief  city  of  his  empire,  and  watching  the  spreading  flames 
from  the  heights  of  his  palace,  had  sung  the  '*  Burning  of  Troy," 
to  the  accompaniment  of  his  harp,  in  the  fullness  of  his  exulta* 
tion. 

In  his  cowardly  attempts  to  shrink  from  public  scorn,  he  com- 
menced the  rebuilding  of  Rome  on  a  scale  of  exceeding  magnifi* 
cence.  Streets  were  narrowed,  and  the  city  was  crowded  with 
edifices  more  compactly  than  ever  before.  He  also  made  bounti* 
ful  distributions  ot  money  and  food  to  the  people  to  buy  their  fa* 
yor,  while  he  really  only  inflamed  their  suspicions.  Having  yainly 
exhausted  physical  means  to  pacify  his  judges— the  people — he 
tried  one  of  tne  last  refuges  of  detected  scoundrels,  and  turned 
yery  religious.  He  celebrated  rites  of  sacrifice  and  supplicatioa 
with  unexampled  pomp.  But  truth,  which  could  not  be  hidden  by 
external  splendor,  or  blinded  by  demonstrations  of  liberality,  e»- 
caped  also  the  wiles  of  religious  hypocrisy.  He  was  driven  to  his 
last  resource. 

He  feigned  that  he  had  discovered  the  guilty  authors  of  the  con- 
flagration, and,  not  to  ruin  his  pretexts  by  exciting  the  sympathy 
and  indignation  of  the  rabble,  he  selected,  as  the  victims  of  his  freak 
of  assumed  justice,  a  class  of  persons  so  universally  detested  and 
odious  as  to  be  unable  to  arouse  the  pity  of  any  grade  of  Roman 
society.  Who,  do  you  think,  were  tney  ?  The  disciples  of  Barab- 
bas,  tne  robber?  The  slaves?  The  captives  of  war?  No — thb 
GsaisTiAiis  OF  RoMB.  "  Those,"  says  Tacitus,  "  whom  the  eom* 
man  peoplt  call  Christians ;"  as  if  the  mob  were  the  only  persons 
who  had  any  knowledge  or  care  of  the  early  saints. 
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Tacitus  remarks  that  they  were  "  odioas  on  account  of  their 
crimes"  Here  occurs  the  old  niystery.  A  sweeping  generaliza* 
tion  forhids  us  to  know  what  crimes  they  have  committed.  Is  it 
not  evident,  that  vague  rumors  o  the  prejudice  of  the  Chrstians 
were  afloat  among  the  common  people,  which  never  took  any  defi- 
nite form  but  left  the  general  impression  that  they  were  bands  of 
mysterious  outlaws?  Thus  would  those,  *'  of  whom  the  world  is 
not  worthy,"  appear  to  the  world  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  bm- 
tality. 

The  historian  condescends  to  give  us  a  brief  description  of  these 
holy  men.  *'  The  founder  of  the  name  {Christian^)  was  Christ,  who 
was  punished  by  Pontius  Pilate,  provincial  governor  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  The  deadly  superstition,  checked  for  a  time,  was  at  this 
time  breaking  out  anew,  not  only  in  Judea,  the  birthplace  of  the  mis* 
chief,  but  throtjghoxtt  the  City  (Rome)  even,  where  all  atrocities 
and  enormities  meet,  mingle  and  are  fostered."  Such  is  the  picture 
drawn  by  the  eloquent,  terse  and  impartial  Tacitus,  of  the  Chris* 
tian  faith.  He  did  not  stand  on  the  ^'  mount  of  vision,"  when  he 
wrote  such  words.  He  did  not  see  a  time,  when  this  "  deadly 
superstition  "  should  become  the  soul  of  the  world ;  should  plant 
the  emblems  of  its  inextinguishable  life  upon  every  hill  and  in 
every  valley;  should  brighten  the  hopes  of  ail  mankind  and  rule  • 
the  broad  earth  without  rod,  or  sceptre,  or  army  or  throne.  How 
do  its  humble,  depressed  beginnings  add  lustre  to  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity ! 

Let  me  pursue  the  narrative  of  Nero^s  treatment  of  the 
Christians.  '*  They  were  punished  with  the  most  ignominious 
tortures,"  says  Tacitus.  "  First,  some  were  arrested,  who  con* 
fessed  their  guilt.  Then,  by  the  testimony  of  these  last,  a  great 
multitude  were  added  to  the  convicted.  They  were  condemned, 
not  because  they  were  guilty,  but  on  account  of  the  hatred  of  all 
maTikind,  And  of  their  sufferings  amusement  was  made*  They 
were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  as  such,  torn  in 
pieces  by  dogs.  They  were  fastened  to  the  cross,  or  covered  with 
combustible  substances  and,  when  daylight  faded,  were  lighted  to 
make  nocturnal  fire- works.  Nero  even  surrendered  his  own  garden 
for  these  entertainments,  and  fitted  up  a  circus  for  such  exhibitions, 
mingling  with  the  people  dressed  as  a  character,  or  seated  upon 
his  chariot.  Thus  there  arose  in  behalf  of  these  persons,  although 
they  were  criminals  and  deserved  to  be  made  examples  of  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  a  sympathy;  because  it  was  plain 
that  they  were  swept  oflT,  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  glut  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

Many  thoughts  will  arise  on  the  hearing  of  such  a  narrative.  * 
The  spread  of  Christianity,  "  not  only  in  Judea  but  throughout 
the  city,"  added  to  the  fact,  that  a  "  great  multitude,"  were 

''  Batchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday," 
shows  that  the  activity  of  Christian  principles,  though  silent,  had 
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an  extensive  range.  The  circumstances  of  their,  arrest  and  punish- 
ment show  that  the  Christians  were  firmly  handed  together  in 
suffering  as  well  as  in  their  ordinary  sympathies :  that  they  would 
not  deny  their  character,  and  suhmitted  gloriously  to  the  most 
refined  tortures.  It  will  also  he  observed  that  Tacitus,  as  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  acknowledges  the  innocence  of  the  Christians.  His 
vague  remarks  upon  their  deserts  as  criminals,  show  that  his  preju- 
dices were  at  once  intense  and  unfounded. 

I  know  of  but  one  other  allusion  to  the  Christians  in  any  classi- 
cal writer.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny 
the  younger.  Perhaps  you  have  read  it.  Perhaps  you  have  not 
read  it  recently.    Let  me  refresh  your  recollections  of- it. 

Pliny  wa9  an  honest  man ;  a  beautiful  writer ;  a  faithful  magis- 
trate ;  of  the  age  of  forty-two.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  governor  of  the  province  of  Bythinia  and  kept  up,  during 
his  term  of  ofiice,  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  that 
prince — which  is  still  extant.  He  was  sagacious  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Trajan  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  was  even  indulged 
in  extraordinary  privileges  while  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his 
position — a  faci,  indicating  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  honesty  of 
purpose  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  During  his  admin- 
istration, Pliny's  attention  was  called  to  the  Christians  in  his  prov- 
ince. The  course,  which  he  ought  to  pursue,  was  by  no  means 
clear.  He  corresponded  with  Trajan  on  the  subject,  and  his  let- 
ter, with  the  Emperor's  reply,  makes  the  most  important  testi- 
monial with  regard  to  the  ancient  Christians,  furnished  by  profane 
writers.  I  will  read  them  entire ;  interrupting  myself  when  I 
think  proper. 

"  Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Greeting.  It  is  my  habit,  Sire,  to 
refer  to  you  all  matters  concerning  which  I  am  in  doubt.  For  who 
can  better  guide  me  when  I  hesitate  or  inform  my  ignorance  ? 

"  I  was  never  present  at  any  legal  investigations,  which  have 
been  had  [in  Rome,]  about  the  Christians :  for  this  reason,  I  do 
not  know  concerning  what  matters  or  to  what  extent  they  ought  to 
be  questioned  or  punished." 

This  indicates  that  courts  of  inquiry  were  held — confining 
themselves  probably  to  the  examination  of  the  accused  persons 
themselves — concerning  those  reputed  to  be  Christians  at  Kome ; 
probably  frequently.  Pliny  knew  of  them,  or  of  their  proceedings, 
only  by  report.  Still  it  is  credible  that  he  knew  enough  of  the 
course  of  inquiry  to  conduct  his  investigation  substantially  after  the 
Roman  model.    He  continues: 

"  And  I  have  been  very  much  in  doubt,  whether  any  thing 
.  should  be  allowed  for  difference  of  age  in  the  culprits :  or  how 
much  distinction  should  be  made  between  those  of  tender  age  and 
those  tvho  have  reached  maturity." 

From  this  it  may  justly  be  inferred  that  very  young  persons  were 
charged  with  being  Christians  and  wmld  noi  dentf  it ;  for  Pliny 
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considered  those  only  worthy  of  punishment,  who  persisted  in  their 
faith. 

"  I  doubted,  too,  whether  nenitents  should  be  pardoned  or 
whether  it  should  be  of  no  avail  for  him,  who  has  been  a  Chris* 
tian  at  all,  to  renounce  his  error;  whether  they  ought  to  be  pun< 
ished  merely  for  bearing  the  name  of  Christian,  without  any  overt 
act  of  crime,  or  for  the  crime  inherent  in  the  name  itself." 

The  mild  judgment  of  Pliny  could  hardly  appreciate  the  wick- 
edness of  bearing  a  name. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  have  pursued  this  course  with  respect  to  those 
who  have  been  informed  against,  before  me,  for  being  Christians. 
1  have  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians.  When  they  con- 
fessed, I  repeated  the  question  a  second  and  third  time,  threaten- 
ing punishment.  Those  who  then  persisted  in  their  confession,  I 
ordered  to  be  led  away  to  punishment.  For  I  had  no  doubt, 
whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  they  confessed,  that 
such  perversity  and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  strongly  dealt 
with. 

This  part  of  Pliny's  Yiarrative  shows  how  awkward  and  embar- 
rassed he  was  in  conducting  these  strange  proceedings.  His  can- 
dor could  not  find  fault  in  the  Christians  any  more  than  Pilate 
could  find  it  in  Christ.  To  be  a  Christian  was,  in  Pliny's  view— 
a  view  borrowed  from  the  blind  rumors  of  the  metropolis — a  vag^e 
and  undefined  crime,  deserving  punishment ;  but  why,  it  deserved 
it,  he  could  not  ascertain.  At  least,  he  soothes  his  conscience  and 
bends  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people  by  punishing  their  fidelity  to 
their  principles,  their  courage,  their  devotion,  their  veracity.  Those 
he  calls  "  perversity  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  He  had  never  heard 
of  men  who  go  to  the  stake  and  to  the  rack  as  to  a  bridal ^  for 
opinion's  sake. 

**  There  were  others,  spoiled  by  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  as 
they  were  Roman  citizens,  I  have  designated  to  be  sent  to  the  city." 

You  understand  fully,  my  friend,  the  mysterious  exemptions  of 
the  citizens  of  Rome. 

**  The  crime  began  at  once  to  spread,  as  is  often  the  case,  while 
it  was  undergoing  legal  process,  and  presented  itself  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  An  anonymous  information  was  brought  forward,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  a  large  number,  but  they  denied  that  they  were 
or  had  been  Christians ;  they  invoked  our  gods  and  did  homage 
with  incense  and  libations  of  wine  to  your  statue,  which  I  had,  with 
a  view  to  this  emergency,  caused  to  be  set  up  there  with  the  ima- 
ges of  the  deities ;  moreover,  they  reviled  Christ.  Now  it  is  said 
that  those,  who  abb  in  bbalitt  Chbistians,  cannot  be  pobcbd  to 
DO  ANY  OP  THBSE  THINGS.  Ou  this  accouut,  I  thought  proper  to  dis- 
miss the  accused." 

It  18  plain  that  there  were  many  wolves  in  the  Christian  fold  of 
ancient  times ;  mere  pretenders  to  the  name.  They  found  enough 
in  Christianity  to  charm  their  fancy  and  attract  their  allegiance 
while  danger  was  remote,  but  who  were  ready  to  **  fall  away," 
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when  "  affliction  and  persecution"  arose.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  plain  that  there  were  true  sheep  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  whom 
power  and  threats  could  not  terrify,  or  punishment  force  to  deny 
their  calling. 

,  *'  Others,  when  named  ^y  their  accusers,  said  at  first  that  they 
were  Christians,  and  some  often  denied  it ;  they  had  been  (they 
said)  hut  had  ceased  to  he  such ;  some  three  years,  some  more, 
some  even  twenty  years  ago.  They  all  worshipped  your  statue 
and  the  images  of  the  gods;  they  also  reviled  Christ.  But  they 
frequently  declared,  that  [even  when  they  were  Christians,]  this 
was  the  amount  of  their  offence,  or  error  :  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  assembling  on  a  stated  day,*  before  daylight ;  to  sing  among 

*  There  is  an  amusing  exhibition  of  the  determination,  with  which  some  men 
make  every  thing  bend  to  one  idea,  in  the  fact,  that  this  expression.  **  stated 
day,"  has  been  drawn  into  debate  to  prove  that  ChriHrnas  was  celebrated  bj 
the  early  Christians.  The  remark  of  one  of  the  early  fathers,  that ''  some  over- 
curious  persons  were  endeavoring  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  exact  day  of 
Christ*s  Nativity,"  would  seem  to  show  that  no  such  custom  prevailed  generally 
in  the  eariieat  days  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  variance  concerning  the  day 
to  be  celebrated  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  both  scions  of 
one  stock,  would  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  primitive  ordinance  of  the  Church. 
If  it  had  been,  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  concerning  the  proper  time  to 
be  celebrated.  But  this  is  not  a  Question  for  us  to  debate.  Our  topic  is,  does 
^'  stated  day"  mean  ''  Christmas"  ? 

As  there  are  365  days  in  the  year,  the  affirmative  is  involved  in  difficulty  at  the 
start.  We  cannot  imacine  why  the  ^'  stated  day"  should  be  Christmas  any  more 
than  Innocents'  day.  But  is  it  not  impossible  that  Christmas  day  should  be  alluded 
to?  It  appears  from  the  context  that  the  Christians  (or  those  who  claimed  to  be 
associated  with  them)  had  time,  during  PUMf^t  adminidraiion,  to  be  **inUu 
habit  of  assembling  on  a  ^'  stated  day"  for  rehgious  worship ;  and  to  desist  from 
this  habit  on  the  promulgation  of  an  edict,  which  Pliny  maoe  in  pursuance  of  a 
commbsion  from  Trajan.  This  administration  lasted  only  two  years.  This  let- 
ter  was,  we  judge  from  its  position  in  the  order  of  Pliny's  correspondence,wrtt* 
ten  about  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  his  offiee.  Before  it  was  written,  an 
extensive  examination  of  a  large  number  of  Christians,  consuming  much  time  of 
course,  had  been  going  on.  Before  this  investigation  came  on,  the  Christians 
(or  some  of  them)  hiiul  discontinued  their  asscmblies-^ow  loni^  before  we  do 
not  know.  Nor  do  we  know  how  long  Pliny  had  been  in  Bithyni'a  before  he  re- 
ceived orders  from  Trajan  to  prohibit  popular  assemblies.  A  fair  ooojeeture 
would  be,  that  it  was  during  Um  than  a  year  that  those  Christians  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  assembling,  and  had  discontmued  the  practice.  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year.  Is  it  not  highly  improbable,  then,  that  it  was  the  habit  of  cel- 
ebrating Chrvdmas  which  was  alluded  to  by  the  Christians  at  their  examination 
before  rliny  t  Is  it  not  abnost  certain,  tnat  some  more  fireouent  exercises  of 
worship,  which  they  met  tosrether  to  perform,  were  spoken  oi  f  Is  it  not  pro-' 
bable  tnat  they  haa  '^  stated"  meetings  more  than  once  a  year  to  sing  praisev 
to  Christ  and  declare  their  vows  of  sanctity?  And  would  they  not,  in  their  con- 
fession, have  alluded  to  the  last? 

We  have  never  doubted  that  the  Sahhaih  was  here  alluded  tc.  The  exerciaea 
were  properly  those  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  sinmng,  the  mutual  promise  of  holy 
Uving,  the  toeekly  communion  service.  The  band  met  before  day-light ;  for,  as 
the  Sabbath  commemorated  Jesus*  resurrection,  and  as  this  event  took  j)lace  so 
early  that  his  body  could  not  be  found  by  the  holy  women  who  visited  his  firava 
''  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  they  commenced  to  celebrate  it  before  break  of  day. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  pious  impulses  of  those  who  celebrate  Christmas. 
The  comprehensive  Christianity  of  Paul  is  admirable,  in  our  view.  He  says, 
''  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
•iiks:  let  every  man  be  folly  ponmadod  in  his  own  mind." 
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themselTes,  by  turns,  to  Christ  as  to  a  6op ;  of  binding  themselrea 
by  solemn  oath  against  all  wickedness,  not  to  commit  thefts,  rob* 
beries  or  adulteries,  not  to  betray  trusts,  or,  when  called  upon,  to 
deny  a  deposit ;  of  dispening  when  these  exercises  are  oyer,  and 
of  re-assembling  to  partake  of  food,  harmless  in  its  nature,  and 
eaten  in  common ;  and  even  this  they  said  they  had  abandoned 
after  I  issued  an  edict,  according  to  your  instructions,  forbiclding 
popular  assemblies  of  any  kind." 

A  more  simple  and  beautiful  picture  of  the  manner  of  life  among 
the  early  Christians  has  never  been  perused.  They  met  to  adore 
Christ  as  God,  (mark  this !)  in  sacred  songs;  to  pledge  each  other 
to  live  so  as  not  to  dishonor  theit  profession  and  to  carry  out  in  the 
minutest  affairs  of  life,  principles  of  strict  integrity ;  then  to  dis* 
perse,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  re-assembled  to  eat  *'  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,'*  food,  significant  of  a  holy  event  and  of 
their  perfect  union  with  each  other.  Pliny  could  not  believe  that 
these  innocent  exercises  were  all  that  distinguished  Christians, 
and  resolved  to  make  farther  investigations.    He  continues: 

*^  On  which  account,  I  considered  it  the  more  necessary  to  put 
two  maid-servants,  called  female  ministers  (Deaconesses)  to  the 
torture,  and  extort  from  them  the  real  truUi.  But  I  discovered 
in  them  nothing  but  a  depraved  and  impracticable  superstition. 
Accordingly,  I  postponed  the  investigation  and  have  hurried  to  you 
for  advice." 

Two  maid-servants  were  officers  in  the  early  Christian  Church ! 
How  humble  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  that  body !  But  the  tor* 
ture  could  not  induce  them  to  falsify  their  faith,  and  Pliny,  puz- 
zled beyond  measure  at  what  he  considered  at  once  innocent  and 
stupendous  folly,  stops  the  investigation. 

"  The  affair  seems  to  me  worthy  of  comultation;  especiaUy  on 
account  of  the  number  of  those  put  in  jeopardy  by  these  prosecu- 
tions. For  many,  of  every  age,  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  even, 
are  summoned  and  will  yet  be  summoned  to  trial.  Nor  has  the 
contagion  affected  the  cities  only,  but  has  penetrated  into  the  vil* 
lages  and  open  country." 

This  was  but  about  seventy-four  years  after  the  death  of  Christ" 
and  only  about  forty  after  the  martyrdom  of  Paul !  Even  rank  was 
reached  by  the  sacred  infection,  and  youth  enrolled  itself  in  the 
holy  cause. 

**  Yet  it  seems  to  me  possible  to  arrest  and  cure  this  evil.  At  all 
events,  it  is  clear  that  the  temples,  which  have  been  of  late  almost 
abandoned,  are  beginning  to  be  frequented,  that  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  after  a  lonsf  intermission,  have  been  resumed,  and  that 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  victims,  of  which  purchasers  have 
been  of  late  '*  few  and  far  between." 

The  persecution,  or  rather  prosecution,  of  the  Christians  fright* 
ened  the  whole  community ;  every  one  out  of  the  church,  and  evefy 
hypocrite  in  it  was  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  not  tainted  with 
tUs  inexplicable  crime.    But  when  Pliny  thought  that  the  "super 
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itition"  could  be  anested,  his  notion  was  benevolent  bat  not  saga* 
cious.  However,  the  craftiest  counsellor  could  not  have  foiseen 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity. 

I  have  read  you  the  entire  letter.  Trajan^s  reply  does  honor  to 
his  heart.  He  did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  a  pagan  emperor. 
Am  nearly  as  I  recollect,  it  ran  thus: 

"Trajan  to  Pliny,  greeting :  The  course  which  you  adopted, 
my  dear  Pliny,  in  dismissing  the  cases  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  being  Christians  before  you,  was  correct.  For  no  definite  rule 
can  be  made  in  such  emergencies,  which  will  apply,  without  dis- 
crimination, to  every  case.  Christians  must  not  be  looked  for  and 
ferreted  cut :  if  they  are  informed  against  and  formally  complained 
of,  they  must  receive  punishment.  On  this  condition,  however. 
If  any  shall  deny  that  he  is  a  Christian  and  give  suitable  evidence 
jOf  the  fact,  as  by  praying  to  our  deities,  although  previously  suspecl* 
ed,  he  must  after  these  signs  of  penitence  be  pardoned  and  dis- 
charged. 

*'  No  anonymous  accusations  should  receive  the  slightest  atten- 
tion. To  give  it  to  them  would  be  a  pernicious  example,  unworthy 
of  our  age." 


SONNET  TO  THE  AMERICAN  MUSE. 

BTX..  F.  BOBINSOir. 

Thoa  art  not  Clio,  with  the  harp  and  BoroU, 
And  Grecian  draperies  flowing  round  thy  form; 
Inspiring  fanoies,  roseate  and  warm, 

Which,  fed  on  passion,  wither  in  the  soul. 

Daughter  of  Heaven  and  Earth!  thine  anthems  roll 
When  on  this  aged  mountain  bursts  the  storm, 
And  pale4ipped  waves  yon  rustling  lake  deform ; 

And,  when  the  rooking  blast  has  readied  its  goal. 
Thy  rainbow  tiara  in  heavtan  is  seen. 

Thou  dwellest  too  by  fountains  and  in  bowers ; 
A  gentle  sprite,  with  eyes  of  fire-fly  sheen 

And  wild-vine  tresses,  wreath  and  braid  of  flowers ; 
In  drapery  of  summer  green  bedight,  , 

With  zephyr  voioe^  and  aone  with  dew-drops  bright. 

Monte  Video,  Hartford  county,  Ct, 
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THE  LAST  JUDGMENT  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUONAROTTI. 


BT  l'a. 


There  was  a  sacred  cave  ia  ancient  Greece,  which  rendered 
every  one  who  entered  it,  melancholy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It 
seems  to  me  that  upon  a  contemplative  and  dreamy  temperament* 
a  sojourn  in  Rome  must  have  a.  somewhat  similar  effect.  I  re- 
member well  and  indeed  feel  to  this  moment  the  change  it  wrought 
on  my  own  imagination.  When  before  my  arrival  there,  I  looked 
upon  the  great  monuments  of  art  and  nature,  I  thought  only  of 
their  vastoess  and  their  eternity.  Since  that  time,  I  never  leave 
-the  contemplation  of  them,  without  thinking  of  the  day  when  the 
lizard  or  the  owl  shall  rear  its  young  amid  their  ruined  walls,  or 
the  archangel's  trump  confound  them  in  one  universal  wreck. 

For  the  two  objects  around  which  I  most  lingered  while  in  Rome, 
were  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  and  the  altar-piece  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  I  used  to  take  my  book  of  a  quiet,  balmy  noon,  atid  mov- 
ing aside  the  ivv  and  the  shrubs  that  straggle  around,  ascend 
the  staircase  of  tne  **  Golden  House,"  to  indulge  a  lonely  revery. 
The  very  light  of  heaven  seemed  sanctified  by  the  associations  of 
the  spot-—it  was  so  soft,  so  golden — ^justsuch  as  one  would  have  re* 
pose  the  livelong  day  upon  one's  grave. 

Of  the  many  hours  spent  before  Angelo's  Last  Judgment,  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  to  you  in  the  few  following  pages,  and  yet  I  hardly 
know  how  to  beg  excuse  for  so  presumptuous  an  undertaking.  As 
I  sit  and  gaze  on  the  mighty  outlines,  daguerreotyped  months  since 
upon  my  soul,  while  warming  fancy,  like  the  artist's  lamp,  elicits 
those  colors,  vivid  as  when  they  first  blushed  into  being  from  the 
master's  hand,  I  am  overwhelmed ;  as  disheartened  as  one  might 
feel  after  attempting  to  paraphrase  Paradise  Lost.  But  at  the 
same  time,  those  who  never  knew  the  original  may  tolerate  a  bold 
yet  honest  imitation.    It  is  for  such  that  I  write. 

Michael  Angelo's  Last.  Judgment  bears  the  same  relation  to  his 
other  productions  in  its  own  department  of  art,  that  the  first  En* 
glish  epic  does  to  L'Aliegro  and  II  Penseroso.  When  your  friend 
asks  if  you  have  read  Milton,  he  means,  of  course,  Paradise  Lose. 
When  he  asks  if  you  have  studied  Michael  Angelo,  he  would  know 
whether  you  have  entered  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

The  famous  work  occupies  an  extent  of  wall  very  much  larger 
than  the  entire  front  of  an  ordinary  three-story  house,  and  took 
seven  years  in  its  execution.  It  is  in  fresco,  but  being  now  about 
three  centuries  old,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  brightness,  al- 
though the  outline  and  expression  of  the  figures  are  in  most  in- 
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Stances,  quite  easily  distinguishable.  From  the  immense  size  of 
the  painting,  and  the  comparative  smallness  as  well  as  bad  posi- 
tion of  the  windows,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  light,  but  perhaps  you  hardly  feel  this  inconvenience.  The 
groups  must  be  studied,  each  by  itself,  like  the  successive  cantos  of 
a  poem,  and  their  unity  is  contemplated  rather  by  the  mental  than 
the  bodily  eye. 

One  scarce  knows  which  to  admire  most  in  this  vast  work — 
the  sublimity  of  conception  or  that  of  execution.  I  do  love 
those  grand,  sweeping  lines  of  Angelo  and  Rubens,  betraying  so 
certainly  their  master's  hand,  as  her  majestic  step  revealed  the 
goddess-mother  to  her  son. 

£t  vara  inoesso  patuit  Bea, 

It  is  of  such  that  the  high  Designer  of  the  universe  has  compos- 
ed his  own  great  masterpieces.  The  mountain  slope,  the  long, 
swelling  wave  of  ocean,  the  swoop  of  the  eagle  are  all  the  sublim- 
er  models  of  these  sublime  imitations.  And  the  same  difficulties 
of  position  that  most  painters  shun  as  fatal,  Angelo  seems  to  revel 
in.  In  that  colossal  figure  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Virgin,  bend- 
ing forward  to  look  upon  the  Judge's  countenance,  the  ann,  up- 
lifted in  conscious  awe,  and  the  advanced  leg  are  magnificent 
triumphs  in  the  art  of  fore-shortening.  There  is  not  one  group 
there,  whose  astonishing  power  of  drawing  and  composition  would 
not  yield  its  author  an  immortality  of  fame,  though  the  remainder 
of  the  mighty  work  were  completely  obliterated.  You  may  examine 
each  countenance  and  you  will  find  not  a  line  but  what  contributes 
to  the  one  expression  of  joy  or  grief  or  awe  or  heavt-rending  sus- 
pense. The  attitudes  are  of  the  most  dignified  or  the  most  ter- 
rific character,  eloquent  interpreters  of  the  deep  passion  revolving 
within.  The  difficulties  of  perspective,  too,  vastly  aggravated  by 
the  height  of  the  picture,  are  in  general  most  successfully  over- 
come. Amid  all  the  confusion  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  per- 
vade the  multitude  of  figures  on  either  hand  of  the  Christ,  there 
yet  reigns  a  most  admirable  unity.  The  eye  is  led  naturally  from 
group  to  group,  as  from  link  to  link  in  a  perfect  chain. 

A  little  above  the  centre  of  the  painting,  stands  the  colossal  figure 
of  the  Christ,  as  Judge  of  men,  with  the  Holy  Mother,  in  a  half- 
sitting  posture,  near  bi^  right  hand.  Immediately  below  the  cloud 
on  which  these  two  figures  rest,  are  the  angels  of  the  Judgment, 
blowing  that  seven-fold  blast,  whose  tremendous  echoes  stame  into 
life  the  slumbering  dead.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator,  near 
the  lower  corner,  the  graves  are  opening,  and  their  ghastly  tenants 
rise  slowly  to  the  light.  Some  come  forth,  mere  vivified  skeletons 
—others,  clothed  with  flesh  and  with  the  habiliments  of  the  tomb ; 
a  horrid  group !  Here  and  there  are  forms,  with  difficulty  extn- 
cating  themselves  from  the  superincumbent  earth,  as  in  Milton's 
description  of  the  animals  in  the  sixth  day's  creation — 
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The  grassy  clods  now  calved ;  now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds. 

•        ••»•••• 

The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crmnbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks. 

One  sits  tearing  convulsively  the  tight  bandages  from  his  limbs ; 
another,  forgetful  entirely  of  his  own  fate,  is  gazing  on  the  face  of  the 
Judge,  and  another  still,  like  a  half-waked  sleeper,  bewildered  with 
the  sudden  and  awful  scene,  lays  his  hand  unconsciously  upon  his 
companion  and  prepares  to  follow  him.  In  the  centre,  seated  on  an 
overturned  tombstone,  a  skeleton  stares  out  directly  upon  you. 
Those  eyeless  sockets  and  fleshless  cheeks  are  already  instinct  with 
a  life.  The  spectre  seems  to  be  listening  to  the  dreadful  clangor 
of  the  trumpets  above,  and  biting  its  bony  fingers,  it  quakes  with 
very  horror.  O !  your  heart's  blood  curdles  to  look  at  it !  A  lit« 
tie  to  the  right,  are  two  demons  seizing  a  poor  wretch  before  he 
has  half  risen  from  his  grave  and  dragging  him  to  their  flaming 
hell.  Down  the  vaulted  way  which  leads  thither,  figures  of  men 
are  solemnly  moving ;  and  just  at  the  entrance  a  fiend  squats  with 
his  long,  ape-like  hands  resting  on  his  knees,  and  black,  distorted 
form  thrown  out  full  by  the  lurid  glare  behind.  He  seems  in  ex- 
tasy  at  the  prospect  of  enlarging  the  society  of  his  abode.  When 
that  awful  day  does  come,  what  a  carnival  will  there  be  in  hell ! 

But  from  this  group  of  miserable  souls,  some  few  are  withdraw- 
ing into  the  upper  air.  In  the  distance  is  seen  a  figure,  clothed  in 
flowing  draperv,  soaring  majestically  heavenward,  with  eyes  up- 
lifted toward  the  beaming  glories  of  its  future  home.  Others  rise 
painfully  and  slow,  half  doubting  their  acceptance,  while  others 
still  are  contending  with  demons  who  seek  to  drag  them  to  their 
infernal  abode.  But  good  angels  dispute  the  precious  prize,  and 
bear  it  on  high.  These  souls  are  thev  of  whom  the  scripture 
speaks ;  '*  saved  as  by  fire."  The  dreadful  struggle  is  carried  on 
in  mid-air.  Here  you  see  fiends  twisting  their  claws  into  the  long, 
sweeping  hair  of  some  unhappy  victim  and  drawing  him  down 
headlong,  while  avenging  angels,  with  faces  of  mingled  severity 
and  compassion,  precipitate  his  fall.  There  is  one  figure,  that  of 
a  young  man  whom  the  demons  have  grasped  around  the  feet, 
which  is  perfectly  horrible  to  see.  He  oflers  not  the  least  resist- 
ance. The  awful  voice  of  the  judgment  trump  seems  almost  to 
have  shattered  his  intellect,  and  he  looks  at  yon  now  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  idiotic  despair. 

And  now  look  yonder  at  that  draperied  form,  with  hands  ctasp-^ 
ed  and  eyes  upraised  in  such  tranquil  extasy.  She  has  left  earth 
and  its  corruption  behind,  and  is  rising  steadily  as  a  rising  star. 
Her  life  here  below  has  been  one  of  earnest,  hopeful  piety,  gliding 
noiselessly  along,  like  Siloa's  hidden  brook,  **  fast  by  the  oracles 
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of  God."  0 !  there  are  such  spirits  yet  on  earth,  few  thoogh  ihey 
be,  and  despised  and  rejected  of  men — the  precious  ten,  for  whom 
God  delays  righteous  judgment  on  the  world — the  hostages  of 
heaven  in  this  camp  of  sin.  In  darkness  and  spiritual  loneliness, 
and  "  much  tribulation,"  they  sit  here,  waiting  patiently  though 
with  tears  for  that  great  hour  of  their  liberation ;  like  Peter  and 
John,  when  **  the  angel  of  the  Lord  opened  the  prison-doors  by 
night,  and  brought  them  forth." 

oelow  sits  one,  regarding  her  triumphant  flight ;  and  what  soul* 
crushing  despair  is  painted  in  that  countenance !  Perhaps  they 
were  companions  in  life,  and  as  they  walked  at  eventide  together, 
talked  solemnly  about  this  very  scene.  The  heart  seems  bursting 
at  the  thought  of  eternal  separation  (torn,  the  cherished  object  of 
its  earthly  love,  but  separation  is  inevitable.  **In  that  day,  the 
one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left." 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  Virgin,  stands  the  assembly  of  the 
good.  Here  are  a  group  gathering  around  a  newly  risen  saint  and 
welcoming  him  to  their  society.  Others  remain  wrapt  in  grateful 
contemplation  of  the  mercy  that  brought  them  thither,  while  a  few 
are  seen  looking  down  upon  the  troubled  and  affrighted  wretches 
against  whom  the  Judge,  with  uplifted  arm  is  uttering  the  dreadful 
curse.  There  is  an  air  of  blended  pity  and  consent  in  their  coun- 
tenances as  if  they  would  even  be  themselves  accursed  for  their 
brethren's  sake.  A  mother  looks  down  upon  the  child  of  her  mid- 
night watchings  and  prayers  and  takes  one  yearning  farewell,  to 
be  repeated  no  more  forever.  One  manly  figure,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all,  has  pressed  aside  the  crowd  and  is  gazing,  transfixed, 
upon  the  awful  features  of  the  Christ.  There,  sublime,  with  right 
arm  extended  as  if  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  on  the  devoted  beings 
below,  stands  the  Incarnate  Grod.  But  in  his  visage,  the  deity 
shines  undimmed.  He  has  left  his  humanity,  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  three  days'  rest.  4nd  yet  the  remembrance  of  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary  seems  to  quicken  his  holy  wrath  as  he  regards  the  de- 
spisers  and  mockers  of  their  heart-wrun^  agonies.  The  gigantic 
form,  drawn  back  in  an  attitude  of  indignation,  every  limb  and 
feature  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  a  God,  seems 'as  near  the  inef* 
fable  original  as  a  mortal  might  look  upon  and  not  die ! 

Near  the  Judge,  stands  the  multitude  of  those  who  have  suffered 
unto  the  death  for  his  name's  sake — **  the  noble  army  of  martyrs." 
There  you  see  the  beautiful  Saint  Catharine,  leaning  upon  the 
wheel  on  which  she  breathed  forth  in  torture,  her  heavenly  spirit ; 
tall,  stalwart,  forms  of  men.  whom  the  rack  and  the  cross  brought 
unresistingly  to  an  early  and  agonizing  death  i  others,wfao  were  flay- 
ed alive  or  burnt.  And  above  the  whole,  amid  clouds  of  glory,  float 
angel  forms,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Saviour's  passion — the 
cruel  cross,  the  nails,  the  reed,  the  bitter  sponge. 

The  group  of  figures  in  the  lower  corner,  at  the  spectator's 
right  hand,  is  in  some  particulars  the  most  effective  of  all.  It  is 
that  of  which  I  spoke  incidentally  above,  upon  which  the  Judge  is 
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pionooncing  the  curse^  The  artist  seems  to  have  here  lost 
much  of  his  dignity.  He  has  introduced  the  fable  of  Charon  and 
his  boat-^a  license  as  intolerable  in  painting  as  it  would  be  in 
preaching.  But  the  details  of  execution  are  so  admirable,  that  one 
would  hardly  consent  to  its  omission,  though  it  does  thus  offend 
theological  propriety. 

The  fatal  skiff  is  represented  as  just  touching  the  shore  of  hell,  and 
the  old  ferryman,  with  upraised  oar,  is  driving  before^him  the  ter« 
rified  and  crouching  crowd. 

Portitor  has  horrendas  aquas  et  flamina  servat 
Terribili  squalore  Charon:  cui  plurima  mento 
Canities  inonlta  jaoet,  stant  lamina  flamm^. 

Some  stand  motionless,  aghast,  horror-struck  at  the  sight  before 
them ;  others  wring  their  hands  in  despair.  Along  the  bank  the  in- ' 
femal  fiends  are  gathering  and  laying  hold  of  their  victims  before 
the  boat  has  fairly  struck.  Their  hideous  visages  are  lighting  up 
with  glee  ;  their  huge  protruding  e^es  gloat  over  this  new  prey.. 
One  young  man,  of  athletic  form,  is  stepping  over  the  gunwale,  and 
with  clenched  fists  awaits  the  coming  of  a  demon.  Beside  him,  is 
a  poor  wretch  who  seeks  to  escape  bv  drawing  back  into  the  boat. 
But  a  fiend,  with  vulture  claws,  and  with  wings  broad  and  black 
and  ribbed  like  a  gigantic  vampire's,  has  clutched  his  legs,  and 
drawing  one  over  each  shoulder,  prepares  to  drag  him  thence.  The 
miserable  man  seizes  the  boat's  side,  and  the  fiend,  enraged  at  his 
resistance,  buries  his  white  tusks  in  the  victim's  thick,trembling  calf. 
The  mind  that  can  contemplate  this  grand  masterpiece  unmoved 
— ^nay,  not  overwhelmed — is  lamentably  destitute  of  all  Christian, 
not  to  mention  artistic,  sensibility.  An  American  traveller  not  long 
since  gave  his  published  opinion,  declaring  the  whole  composition, 
an  irregular,  unintelligible  mass. 

I  thought  when  reading  that,  of  Chateaubrand's  remark  on  the 
infidel.  *'  The  heavens  which  declare  to  all  men  the  glory  of  God, 
and  whose  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  say  nothing  to 
the  atheist.  Happily,  it  is  not  becase  the  stars  are  dumb,  but  that 
the  atheists  ars  deaf." 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  this  magnificent  work  is  by  no  means 
free  from  artistic  blemishes — errors  of  conception,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecution. The  episode  of  Charon,  mentioned  above,  impairs  very 
considerably  the  dimity  of  the  general  thought.  And  again, 
while  a  most  masterly  command  of  attitude  is  evinced  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  figures,  there  is  too  indiscriminate  and  prodigal  a 
display  of  "  anatomy."  In  this  last  department  of  his  art,  Angelo 
was  especially  profound.  But  in  his  application  of  it  to  drawing, 
he  seemed  to  forget  the  proprieties.  In  his  pictures,  the  infant  and 
the  woman  are  represented  with  a  muscular  developement  almost 
and  sometimes  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  bearded  man.  And  even 
in  the  drawing  of  the  full-grown  figure*  a  certain  exaggeration  is 
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instantly  noticed,  by  the  most  unpractised  eye.    It  is  utterly  un« 
accountable  how  Angelo  fell  into  so  obvious  a  fault. 

But  this  picture  appeals  to  a  higher  faculty  in  man  than  his  in- 
tellectual  taste.  It  addresses  itself  to  his  heart ;  and  with  an  elo* 
qaence  too  deep  for  vocal  utterance.  Speech,  says  Carlyle,  is 
great — but  silence  is  greater.  What  transcendent  eloquence  does 
that  mute  scene  breathe  forth !  It  seems  as  if  the  angel  of  the  Apo* 
calypse  had  thundered  to  its  author  as  to  him  at  Patmos ;  "Write  !* 
and  then  rending  the  awful  veil,  bid  him  gaze  on  "  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter." 

The  last  afternoon  that  I  spent  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  the 
last  but  one  of  my  sojourn  in  Rome.  I  visited  it  alone.  The  cu^ 
tode  had  long  before  gone  down,  tired  I  suppose,  of  waiting  for  my 
departure  and  his  accustomed  fee ;  and  only  a  solitary  artist  re- 
mained, who  was  copying  a  picture  beyond  the  screen.  The  light 
from  the  high  windows  fell  fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  gigantic 
figures  of  the  Judgment,  like  spirits  of  a  midnight  vision,  were 
fading  gently  from  before  meu  and  blending  their  outline  with  the 
twilight  air. 

I  communed  with  my  spirit  and  grew  "  afraid." 

<<  Stand  still,  my  sool!    In  the  silent  dark 

I  would  qoestion  tbee ; 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  atark, 

With  God  and  me. 

What,  my  sool,  was  thy  errand  heret 

Was  it  mirth  and  ease, 
Or  heaping  up  dust  from  year  to  year? 

*  Nay,  none  of  these.' 

Speak,  sonl,  aright,  in  His  holy  sight, 

Whose  eye  looks  still 
And  steadily  on  thee,  through  the  night. 

'  To  do  His  will.' 

What  hast  thoa  done,  O  sool  of  mine,  • 

That  thoa  tremblest  so? 
Hast  thou  wrought  His  task  and  kept  the  line 

He  bade  thee  go? 

Summon  thy  sunshine  bravery  back, 

O,  wretched  sprite!  I 

Let  me  hear  thy  voice  through  this  deep  and  black 

Abysmal  night. 

Now,  standing  apart  with  God  and  mSi 

Thou  art  weakness  all,  \ 

Gazing  vainly  after  the  things  to  be, 

Through  death's  dread  wall. 

But  never  for  this,  never  for  this, 
Wat  thy  being  lent| 
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For  the  crwno^s  fear  b  bat  seUbhneaSy 
Like  hie  merriment. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whatever  tboa  feareet. 
Boand  Him,  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thoa  bearest. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 
And  the  end,  He  knoweth ; 

And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 
The  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  futore— a  phimtom  show 

Is  alone  before  him ; 
Past  time  is  dead  and  the  grasses  grow 

And  the  flowers  bloom  o'er  him. 

Hie  Present,  the  Present  is  all  thou  hast 
For  thy  sure  possessing. 

Like  the  patriarch's  angel,  hold  him  fast 
Till  he  give  his  blessing!" 
Jlbany,  December  1847. 


POLITICAL  TENDENCIES. 

The  tendency  of  our  politics  in  later  years  hasf  been  uniformly  to 
radicalism.  In  this  mad  excitement  after  change,  this  inclina- 
tion to  uproot  old  forms  and  established  institutions  merely  be- 
cause they  are  old  and  established,  and  to  adopt  others  of  doubtful 
propriety  both  in  theory  and  practice,  because  they  impose  by  their 
noTehy,  both  the  great  political  parties  of  the  day  are  alike  engag- 
ed. W  ith  them  there  is  no  conservatism.  The  ultra-radical  alone 
is  regarded.  The  ultra-radical  alone  can  hope  to  succeed.  It  has 
been  considered  heretofore  that  the  politics  of  the  day  embodied 
both  these  important  principles  and  that  they  operated  upon  each 
other  as  mutual  and  important  checks — that  while  the  one  was  the 
party  of  progress,  the  party  sometimes  of  great  and  beneficial  re^ 
forms ;  the  other  was  the  conservator  of  whatever  is  good  in  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  the  protection  from  whatever  is  danger- 
ous in  the  experiment  of  the  future.  But  the  action  of  political 
parties  of  late  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  veered  from 
thek  ancient  and  separate  moorings  and  are  together  moving  down 
(he  turbulent  waters  of  change.  The  tendency  of  all  legislation 
is  to  weaken  and  paralize  the  Executive  arm  and  to  strengthen, 
in  exactly  the  same  proportion  the  powers  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
givmff  the  people  too  much  power-— that  there  is  an  anarchy  more 
teirible  than  despotism  itself^-that  every  encroachment  upon  the 
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Executive  arm  is  a  tendency  to  anarchy  and  what  is  a  matter  of 
inconceivable  importance  can  never  be  retraced.  Give  the  people 
power,  and  they  will  never  consent  to  its  abridgment.  There  is 
an  intoxication  of  power  more  controlling  than  the  delirium  of  the 
bowl  and  which  like  the  charmed  influence  of  the  viper  captivates 
but  to  destroy. 

Let  us  remember  then  that  every  unjust  encroachment 
upon  the  solidity  of  the  state  is  an  approximation  to  anarchy; 
let  us  not  be  jealous  of  authority,  for  the  tyrant  can  never  be  tole- 
rated here :  the  fearless  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people  can 
never  brook  his  oppression.  But  if  he  could,  let  us  prefer  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  man  to  the  tyranny  of  a  mob ;  let  us  prefer  despotism  to 
anarchy.  But  to  arrive  at  a  happy  medium  between  the  two,  to 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  freedom  consistent  with  a  state  of  society 
and  the  welfare  of  its  members,  let  us  remember  this  truth  that 
the  existence  of  authority  somewhere,  is  as  essential  to  the  ei^'oy- 
ment  of  liberty  as  liberty  is  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights 
orofiuUianal  prosperity. 

The  history  of  all  previous  confederacies  proves  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  anarchy  among  their  members  than 
to  tyranny  in  their  head.  The  association  of  the  Grecian  States 
in  the  Amphyctionic  council  furnishes  an  instructive,  though  in* 
complete  analogy  to  the  American  Union.  They  declared  war  for 
mutual  defence,  arbitrated  between  their  members  (which  were 
independent  sovereignties)  admitted  new  states,  preserved  and 
protected  their  religion  and  guarded  the  immense  riches  of  the 
Temple  of  Delphos.  Though  in  theory  this  apparatus  would  seem 
to  possess  ample  powers,  such  did  not  prove  experimentally  to  be 
the  case.  The  appointment  of  deputies  by  the  cities  in  their  po- 
litical capacities  and  the  exercise  of  authority  over  them  as  such, 
resulted  eventually  in  the  disorders,  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers,  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger  over  the  weaker,  the  anarchy 
and  destruction  of  this  renowned  confederacy.  This  it  was  that 
made  Athens,  Lacedsmon  and  Thebes  the  arbiters  and  t3rrant8  of 
Greece.  When  at  war  with  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  the  Am- 
phyctions  were  distracted  among  themselves,  divided  their  enei^ 
gies  in  the  field,  and  were  convulsed  with  vicissitudes  at  home. 
Then  Athens  and  Sparta  inflated  by  their  former  victories  becanw 
rivals  and  enemies,  involved  themselves  by  their  mutual  hatreds 
and  jealousies  in  the  Pelloponesian  war,  and  thus  did  themselyes 
infinitely  more  injury  than  all  the  armies  of  Xerxes* 

The  same  fact  is  observable  in  the  history  of  the  Adusan 
league,  the  Germanic  States,  the  United  Netherlands  and  the 
Scottish  Clans. 

We  have  said  that  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  was  to 
weaken  the  Executive  arm  and  to  strengthen  the  people.  Such 
has  been  its  uniform  course. 

We  have  taken  from  the  Governor  his  power  of  appointment, 
and  abolished  his  patronage  and  given  them  both  to  tae  people. 
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We  have  removed,  one  after  another,  nearly  every  restraint  upon 
personal  liberty  except  for  conviction  of  crime.  We  have  aboli&b- 
ed  laws  of  primary  importance,  instituted  others  of  doubtful  utility 
and  provided  us  new  forms  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  exe* 
cution  of  those  laws.  We  have  shortened  the  terms  of  public  of* 
ficers,  diminished  their  salaries,  and  placed  them  more  immediate* 
1y  before,  and  inore  immediately  responsible  to  their  constituents. 
We  have  established  universal  suffrage  and  dispensed  with  all 
m6ral,  all  property,  all  intellectual  qualifications.  Here  then  our 
government,  and  particularly  the  government  of  New  York  as  it 
exists  under  the  new  constitution,  is  the  most  popular  and  repub- 
lican the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  has  no  parallel,  either  among 
the  turbulent  democracies  of  the  ancients  or  all  the  republics  that 
ever  rose,  flourished  or  fell.  It  is  a  government  that  emanates 
purely  and  entirely  from  the  people,  that  knows  no  sovereign  but 
that  people's  will,  and  vibrates  to  its  slightest  impulse.  It  exhibits 
the  highest  appreciation  of  the  people,  that  their  legislators  have 
reposed  such  conscience  in  their  purity  and  intelligence ;  and  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  them  to  use  this  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive instrument,  aright  is  vast  and  controlling.  It  should  awaken 
in  the  public  mind,  a  determination. to  improve  in  all  the  essential 
elements  of  national  elevation,  that  we  may  become  in  fact  a  free 
people,  worthy  of  a  free  constitution. 

But  while  we  have  thus  loosened  the  restraints  upon  personal 
liberty  and  enlarged  our  political  privileges,  we  have  exposed  our- 
selves to  influences  that  would  seem  to  require  that  those  restraints 
should  be  strencrthened  rather  than  weakened,  as  a  necessary' safe- 
guard to  the  enjoyment  of  either. 

Among  these,  and  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  is  the  iiiflumce  of  emigration.  The  foreigner  is  chang- 
ing every  day,  the  aspect  of  our  social  and  political  condition. 
The  inhabitants  of  every  European  nation,  from  Norway  to  the 
Mediterranean,  are  landing  every  day  upon  our  shores,  filling  the 
Atlantic  states,  traversing  the  great  lakes,  penetrating  the  western 
forests,  building  cities  and  establishing  municipal  regulations. 
They  come  in  numbers  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
A  combination  of  causes  sends  them  here.  They  come  from  love 
of  libert}',  from  love  of  adventure,  from  ambition,  from  avarice, 
from  necessity.  They  come,  the  sworn  dominions  of  the  despot. 
They  come  too  often  from  the  poor  houses,  and  prisons  of  the  old 
world.  The  educated,  the  ignorant,  the  industnous,  the  idle,  the 
virtuous,  the  vicious,  the  exile  and  the  refugee  come,  bringing  with 
them  the  prejudices  of  birth,  exefcising  insensibly  but  powerfully 
an  influence  upon  the  opinions  and  morals  of  their  neighbors, 
the  cnstoms,  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  the  countr)*. 
These  are  the  people  who  are  to  become  the  electors  of  our  future 
rulers*  They  are  already  a  large  and  growing  party.  They  ad- 
here with  singular  pertinacity  to  certain  political  tenets,  some  of 
them  embracing  '*  repudiation  others  anarchical  principles"  and  all 
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"  taking  a  hot  and  Tiolent  part  in  political  morements  of  which 
some  of  them  have  not  learned  to  understand  the  real  bearing." 
Now,  nicely  adjusted  as  are  the  political  parties  of  our  country,  of- 
ten equally  divided  upon  measures  of  primary  importance  to  its 
welfare,  it  is  easy  to  be  perceived  that  this  foreign  population 
may  become  the  residuary  of  power,  the  arbiter  of  principles  that 
are  to  aSect  for  weal  or  woe  the  destiny  of  millions.  Parties  to  be 
successful,  must  flatter  the  prejudices  and  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  this  '*  balance  of  power"  party,  corrupt  appliances  must  be  used, 
means  must  be  resorted  to,  which  become  neither  the  honesty  of 
party,  the  dignity  of  citizens,  nor  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Ex- 
perience, which  is  the  oracle  of  truth,  teaches  us,  that  ambitious 
leaders  are  too  often  induced  to  disregard  the  dictates  of  patriotism 
and  religion,  and  it  is  natural  enough  therefore  that  we  should  be 
apprehensive  of  danger  when  we  see  bad  men  and  corrupt  "politi- 
cians attempting  to  influence  the  opinions  and  control  the  conduct 
of  a  class,  which  from  a  previous  life  of  long  political  servitude,  is 
too  often  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

It  is  well  enough  that  these  truths  should  be  proclaimed,  in  or- 
der that  the  danger  may  be  counteracted  or  averted.     It  is  not  for 
the  insane  purpose  of  arraying  the  native  against  the  foreigner,  of 
stimulating  national  prejudices  and  violence,  and  encouraging  out- 
breaks against  the  laws,  that  we  speak ;  nor  is  it  to  deprecate  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  healthful  emigration  either  upon  the 
laws,  the  morals,  or  the  physical  condition  of  the  land.     We  de- 
precate rather  the  existence  of  a  party,  whose  narrow  and  pervert- 
ed patriotism  has  given  a  false  coloring  to  the  facts,  by  attempting 
to  magnify  the  dangers  and  conceal  the  benefits  of  foreign  emi- 
gration.    The  consequences  of  such  a  course   are  seen  in  the 
phrenzy  of  the  mob,  and  its  monuments  are  the  charred  walls  of 
the  catholic  church.     The  system  though  fraught  with  dangers,  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  has  its  benefits  and  is  in  accordance  with 
the  settled  policy  of  our  government,  and  the  genius  of  its  institu- 
tions.   That  period  has  not  yet  past,  *'  when  from  foreign  shores, 
we  can  welcome  here  the  noblest  and  purest,  and  most  intelligent 
of  citizens ;  men,  who  clearly  perceive  the  nature  and  readily  im- 
bibe the  spirit  of  our  institutions;  men,  who  are  Americans  before 
they  touch  our  shores,  who  adorn  alike  the  walks  of  public  and 

I  private  life,  and  leave  behind  them  an  influence  conservative  of 
aw  and  religion,  as  the  heritage  of  their  adopted  countnr."  They 
come  from  the  rigors  of  a  home  despotism,  attracted  hither  by  the 
prospect  of  the  enjoyment  of  that  benevolent  sympathy  and  gene- 
ral intelligence,  and  political  independence,  which  they  can  enjoy 
no  where  else  under  the  heavens,  and  which,  while  Russia  and 
the  other  despotisms  of  the  east  have  been  taking  tlK  most  liberal 
but  uilsuccessful  means  to  divert  this  broadened  channel  from  its 
course,  are  still  sending  their  thousands,  uninvited  to  our  shores. 
Let  it  be  our  boast  then,  as  it  is  our  distinguished  privilege,  that 
while  we  cannot  in  a  day,  extend  the  democratic  principle  through- 
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out  the  world,  our  lands  are  broad  enough  to  recehe  atl  its  willing 
▼otaries,  to  blend  them  in  the  common  mass,  and  thus  **  to  infuse 
the  same  spirit  of  pure  religion,  the  same  large  intelligence,  and 
the  same  freedom  from  political  subfierriency."  It  has  been  said 
that  emigration  prevents  us  from  forming  ourselres  into  a  uniform 
body  actuated  by  a  uniform  spirit,  that  '*  there  is  indeed  a  predomi- 
nant, but  not  a  powerful  national  spirit  sufficiently  pervading  the 
body  of  the  nation,  to  give  us  a  oneness  of  feeling,  that  shall  withr 
stand  not  so  much  the  pressure  from  without  as  the  explosive  fefO» 
within,  *'  that  every  muscle  must  be  strained  and  evecy  right  in* 
fluence  invoked  to  give  our  countrymen,  the  natural  consolidation 
of  a  pure,  a  benevolent,  a  religious  spirit,  instead  of  the  factious 
unity  of  a  paper  constitution." 

But  I  apprehend  the  dangers  resulting  from  this  want  of  na- 
tionality are  over  estimated,  that  there  is  more  to  be  feared  from 
that  very  consolidation,  through  which  the  central  government 
may  become  powerful  enough  to  compel  the  states  into  unity  of 
action,  by  controlling  the  passions  of  men  and  localities,  and  at- 
tempting to  obviate  the  clashing  of  those  interests  which  Provi- 
dence has  made  distinct  and  opposite,  and  the  accident  of  position 
will  cause  to  remain  so.  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  acute  political 
writer,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  sound  one,  *'that  the  cohesion 
of  the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  of  the  states  depends  on  this  very 
looseness  of  organization."  In  fact  there  is  a  great  element  of  per- 
petuity in  a  multiplicity  of  conflicting  interests.  If  for  instance,  the 
cotton  interests  of  the  south,  and  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
north  were  arrayed  singly  against  each  other,  how  long,  think  you, 
would  the  planter  tolerate  tariffs,  or  the  manufacturer  submit  to  free 
trade  ?  But  throw  into  the  scale  the  farming  interests  of  the  west, 
the  commercial  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  middle  and  Atlan- 
tic states,  and  here  are  new  elements  for  whose  welfare  the  wisdom 
of  our  statesmen  must  conform  their  polity.  Thus  in  proportion 
as  you  multiply  these  causes,  compromise  becomes  easy;  and 
while  in  particular  instances,  each  may  be  dissatisfied,  experience 
will  tell  them  all,  that  the  union  is  vastly  better  for  their  perma- 
nent welfare  than  its  disruption  could  possibly  be  for  any  local  or 
temporary  gratification  whatever. 

But,  what  care  we,  for  nationality  now  ?  We  can  afford  to 
wait,  till  the  preliminary  steps  shall  have  been  taken  in  the  grand 
march  of  civilization,  and  moral  conquest  which  is  before  us,  till 
the  resident  and  native  population  shall  have  become  so  vast  as 
not  to  be  affected  morally  or  politically  by  the  tide  that  is  now 
setting  in  upon  us  from  the  shores  of  western  Europe.  Then  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  expect  to  see  the  costly  fabric  of  a  govern- 
ment erected,  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  and  beautiful  in  its  com- 
pleteness. 

But  it  is  false  to  suppose  that  the  present  influence  of  emigra- 
tion occasions  this  want  of  nationality.  We  are  already  compos- 
ed of  a  people  as  separate  and  distinct  as  foreign  emigration  could 
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f>s8ibly  make  us.  The  Puritans,  who,  in  the  leign  of  Charles 
irst^  *'  divided  their  inheritance"  one  portion  remaining  at  home 
to  form  the  English  constitution,  and  the  other  settling  upon  the 
bleak  shores  of  New  England  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  American 
government,  the  freest  monarchy  and  the  best  republic  of  modem 
times,  are  as  distinct  and  national  at  this  moment  as  are  the  do» 
scendants  of  Abraham.  The  broad  Atlantic  rolls  between  them, 
but  it  can  not  eradicate  the  characteristic  principles  of  their  nature. 
So  the  Oermans  of  the  Alleghany  vallies,  and  the  chivalrous  sons 
of  the  Garolinas,  and  the  wild  energetic  children  of  the  west,  are 
they  not  each  as  distinct  and  national,  as  the  emigrant  is  from 
either  ? 

But  whatever  may  be  the  dangers,  or  how  great  soever  thebei>- 
efits  of  foreign  emigration,  it  were  needless  for  politicians  to  at- 
tempt to  control  it.     It  is  destiny.     It  is  part  of  the  silent  processes 
and  moral  agencies  around  us,  by  which  Providence  is  co-operat- 
ing with  men  in  the  attainment  of  a  common  end.     That  end  is 
righteousness,  and  liberty  is  its  handmaid,  and  though  the  advo- 
cates of  the  one  may  not  be  the  followers  of  the  other,  they  are 
both  hastening  the  advent  of  that  milleniaiday,  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  shall  reign  universally  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  despotism 
shall  be  remembered  as  a  thing  that  was.    It  is  thus,  that  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  men  and  princes,  though  they  may  be  too  often 
commenced  for  unholy  purposes,  unite  ultimately  with  the  mani- 
fest designs  of  heaven.     Famine  and  pestilence,  and  wars,  are 
agents  in  these  designs.     They  are  uniting  the  nations  out  of  mo- 
tives of  policy,  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  by  unforeseen  and 
accidental  means ;  and  what,  hitherto,  the  civil  rulers  and  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  the  world,   and  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  have 
failed  to  do,  these  dread  agents  are  silently,  but  surely  accomplish- 
ing.   Famine  and  pestilence  have  made  men   feel  their  common 
humanity,  have  drawn  closer  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  around 
diem ;  have  excited  sympathies  and  imposed  obligations,  which 
neither  gratitude  nor  wounded  pride  can  allow  them   to   forget. 
The  benignant  form  of  Christianity,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  unmiti- 
gated curse  of  war,  follows  close  upon  the  ravages  of  the  sword, 
and  amid  the  ruined  altars  of  a  false  religion,  and  the  desolated 
homes  of  a  prostrate  people,  the  standard  of  the  true  faith  is  erect- 
ed, with  the  inscription,  as  it  appeared  to  Constantino  in  the 
heavens,  "  Conquer  by  this !" 

Albanfft  January  1848.  D.  S. 
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THE  WINTER  ROSEBUD. 


BT  LILY  6RABAH. 


It  is  a  tiAy  roeebad, 

Fit  for  a  fairy  queen, 
la  greeii4Hrafle  or  in  garden, 

The  loveliest  ever  seen  j 
The  gentle  heart  that  gave  it, 

In  a  distant  land  doth  dwell, 
'Tis  for  her  sake  I  love  it, 

And  for  its  ovm  as  well. 

It  grew  not  in  a  garden, 

Nor  'neath  the  forest  eaves, 
The  light  leaves  curtain'd  round  it. 

Are  pale  transparent  leaves  ; 
The  wild  winds  of  December, 

Are  on  their  wintry  way, 
Tet  a  fairer  never  opened, 

On  a  golden  summer  dayf 

It  is  a  tiny  rosebud, 

WrappM  in  a  pale-green  shroud, 
It  never  felt  the  shower, 

Nor  'neath  the  tempest  bowed ; 
Raised  in  a  sunny  window, 

Where  gloomy  walls  look  down, 
It  sprang  to  life  and  beauty, 

Ajnid  the  dreary  town. 

What  cure  I  for  rich  jewels. 

Or  seas  where  pearls  have  birth? 
I  would  not  give  my  rosebud, 

For  the  costliest  gem  on  earth ; 
Though  it  be  a  little  nursling, 

A  wee  and  tender  thing, 
Yet  a  sweeter  never  blossomed, 

In  the  gardens  of  a  kingf 

Soon  will  its  tiny  leaflets. 

Unfolding  one  by  one. 
In  all  their  fragile  beauty, 

Lie  blushing  in  the  sun  ,- 
From  frost  and  blight  and  mildew, 

From  every  noisome  thing. 
Good  fairies  guard  my  rosebud, 

Until  its  blossoming! 
Albany ^  Chriiiina$  Eve,  1847. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

By  Hanb  Chkistian  Andebssn.  Translated  by  Maty  Howitt.  Boston:  Jamet 

Monroe  &  Company,    1847. 

What  luxury  can  bring  so  rare  a  pleasure  as  a  beautifully  writ- 
ten book.  It  is  a  mine  of  joy.  It  not  only  contains  new  and  beau* 
tiful  thoughts  itself,  but  suggests  many  others  to  us,  and  thus  ele- 
vates us  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  by  making  us  conscious  of 
our  own  capacities.  And  though  these  thoughts  may  never  be  ut- 
tered, they  enter  into  our  being  and  we  impress  them  upon  the 
world  by  our  lives.  Who  has  told  as  it  deserves  the  praises  of  a 
beautiful  book  ?  Who  has  lauded  as  he  should  the  merit  of  its  au- 
thor ?  We  hardly  dare  do  it.  We  are  afraid  of  being  called  ex- 
travagant. Extravagant  about  a  book  I  in  this  age  of  propriety 
and  decorum  that  would  not  do.  In  it  we  may  find  an  oblivion 
for  hunger  and  cold,  for  sickness,  sorrow,  loneliness,  neglect,  or 
any  of  the  ills  of  life.  We  may  laugh,  weep,  aye  pray  over  it,  and 
in  the  sincerity  and  fervency  of  those  prayers  receive  strength  for 
the  days  which  are  to  come.  It  may  enter  with  us  into  our  secret 
chamber — the  watches  of  the  night  may  find  us  bending  over  it — 
its  burning  words  may  be  graven  upon  our  very  soul,  and  yet  if 
we  met  the  writer  of  that  book,  we  would  touch  his  hand  with  cold 
civility,  we  would  not  dare  to  embrace  him  and  weep  upon  his 
breast  our  gratitude  and  praise.  And  he  will  die,  and  never  know 
his  influence  upon  the  eternal  destiny  of  another. 

And  thus  in  this  world  our  warmest  impulses  are  repressed. 
And  why  ?  Because  sin  is  in  the  world  and  ere  those  words  of  grati- 
tude could  pass  from  our  lips  to  the  ear  of  another,  they  would  be 
tainted  by  its  breath,  and  he  for  whom  it  was  in  tended,  would  repel 
it  as  fulsome  flattery.  Thus  while  love  and  sympathy  are  all  around 
him,  the  author  often  accuses  the  world  of  coldness,  and  he  thinks 
that  he  is  right.  He  must  look  to  the  future  life  for  the 
true  revealings  of  the  heart  of  man.  And  after  all  the  railings 
which  are  cast  upon  it,  the  world  though  slow  in  rendering  in  its 
verdict,  is  just  at  last.  He  who  panders  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
clique,  may  become  its  pet,  and  in  that  he  has  his  reward,  while 
he  who  speaks  the  truth  boldly,  relying  upon  God  for  strength, 
though  he  may  be  persecuted  and  neglected,  and  be  compelled  to 
walk  through  the  '*  way  which  is  desert,"  will  eventually  have 
justice,  even  from  the  world ;  and  though  he  may  not  see  it  in  the 
flesh,  the  truths  which  he  utters  will  shine  onward  and  add  a  lus* 
tre  to  the  crown  of  fflory  which  he  wears  above. 

But  how  few  authors  can  look  forward  to  such  a  future,  how  few 
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seem  conscious  of  the  great  tribunal  before  which  they  are  to  be 
judged. 

And  yet  there  are  some  such,  and  among  them  is  Hans  Cheistum 
Andbbsbn.  In  the  work  which  suggested  these  remarks,  **ThB 
True  Story  of  My  Lifcy**  he  says — *•  There  is  something  ele* 
yating,  but  at  the  same  time  terrific,  in  seeing  one's  thoughts 
spread  so  far  and  among  so  many  people ;  it  is  indeed  almost  a 
fearful  thing  to  belong  to  so  many.  The  noble  and  the  good  in  us 
becomes  a  blessing ;  but  the  bad,  one's  errors  shoot  forth  also,  and 
involuntarily  the  thought  forces  itself  from  us:  God  !  let  me  never 
write  down  a  word  of  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  an  account 
to  Thee."  And  we  believe  him.  He  has  such  a  childlike  confi- 
dence in  the  world  to  which  he  tells  his  story,  that  we  should  con- 
demn ourselves  did  we  doubt  a  syllable.  There  is  a  moral  beauty 
in  the  simplicity  of  a  soul  like  his,  upon  which  it  is  delightful  to 
dwell.  He  reveals  his  lowly  origin  and  the  poverty  of  his  child>- 
hood  with  the  same  ingenuousness  with  which  he  records  the 
homage  of  princes.  How  many  creations  of  beauty  he  fives  to  us 
without  once  entering  the  realms  of  the  imagination.  Row  many 
chords  of  the  lyre  within  the  poet's  heart,  too  often  die  away 
unuttered,  and  that  too,  in  consequence  of  a  pride  which  is  sin- 
ful as  it  is  vain.  It  is  because  he  is  a  coward.  He  dare  not  tell 
how  his  mother  was  once  a  beggar  and  his  father  was  poor,  and 
how  he  was  left  with  God  for  his  only  friend,  and  bore  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  which  is  ever  the  penalty  for  being  cradled  in  pov- 
erty. And  yet  it  is  struggles  and  trials  like  these  which  make  the 
greatest  men.  He  who  has  met  and  conquered  them,  need  not  re- 
pine that  he  was  poor.  He  has  a  moral  wealth  which  gold  can 
never  measure,,  a  patent  of  nobility  greater  than  was  ever  issued 
by  an  Emperor,  for  it  is  sealed  by  the  hand  of  God.  This  pride  is 
the  rock  upon  which  so  many  souls  of  our  own  country  split.  Here 
where  there  are  no  hereditary  titles,  there  is  perhaps  as  great  a 
veneration  for  them  and  hankering  after  them  as  in  any  other 
land.  A  good  name  is  the  best  heritage  which  a  parent  can  be- 
queath to  a  child,  and  we  respect  the  feeling  which  would  cherish 
it.  But  there  are  not  a  few  among  us  who  make  themselves  ridi- 
culous by  a  vain  boasting  about  ancestors  whom  nobody  knew 
and  for  whom  nobody  cares ;  who  were  of  no  advantage  to  their 
country,  spendinti:  neither  their  blood  nor  their  money  for  her  in  her 
greatest  need.  They  seem  anxious  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
idea  that  they  had  fathers,  a  fact  which,  none  are  disposed 
to  dispute.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken,  pride  of  family 
is  not  condemned  and  poverty  is  no  honor  to  a  man,  but 
there  are  many  who  stand  high  in  the  council  chamber,  and 
in  the  church,  of  whom  this  comtemptible  boasting  is  the  glar- 
ing foible.  Are  there  not  teachers  of  democracy  who  would  shrink 
from  associating  with  the  obscure  apprentice,  though  he  might  re- 
cognize in  him  the  incipient  poet  or  philosopher.  I    Are  there  not 
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preachers,  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  who  would  blush  to  be  called  a 
'*  carpenter^s  soriy^  and  while  in  public  they  teach  humility  to  the 
poor,  did  we  judge  them  by  their  words  in  private  would  not  sooner 
forfeit  their  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  than  to  the  aristoc- 
racy of  this  republic? 

We  first  see  our  poet  in  the  hour  when  he  first  woke  to  light  in 
*he  shoemaker's  room  at  Odense.  The  room  where  his  childhood 
was  passed,  and  where  his  mother  told  him  he  lived  like  a  noble- 
man's son.  From  thence  we  see  him  borne  away  in  a  ship  from 
his  native  island.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September,  1819, 
he  arrives  at  Copenhagen.  There  his  singularly  unsophisticated 
deportment  causes  him  to  be  ridiculed  by  all  whom  he  approaches, 
and  he  **  thinks  of  death  as  the  only  thing,  and  the  best  thing  for 
him ;  but"  says  he,  **  even  then  my  thoughts  rose  upwards  to  God 
with  all  the  undoubting  confidence  of  a  child  in  his  father,  they 
riyetted  themselves  upon  Him.  I  wept  bitterly,  and  then  I  said 
to  myself,  when  every  thing  happens  really  miserably,  then  He 
sends  help.  I  have  always  read  so.  People  must  first  of  all  suffer 
a  great  deal  before  they  can  bring  any  thing  to  accomplishment." 
Twenty-five  years  from  that  day,  we  see  him  seated  at  the  royal 
dinner  table,  a  constant  guest.  Then  his  whole  former  life  passes 
in  review  before  his  mind  and  he  says,  "  I  was  obliged  to  summon 
all  my  stength  to  prevent  myself  bursting  into  tears.  There  are 
moments  of  thankfulness  in  which  as  it  were  we  desire  to  press 
(rod  to  our  hearts.  How  deeply  I  felt  at  this  time  my  own  nothing- 
ness ;  how  all,  all  had  come  from  Him." 

As  a  book  of  travels  alone  this  would  be  invaluable.  Truly 
**his  journeys  are  made  up  not  out  of  books  but  out  of  life."  A 
few  dashes  of  his  pencil,  and  the  peculiar  scenery  and  social  life 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  arise  before  us.  The  islands  of  the 
North  sea  and  the  Baltic  spring  up  in  all  their  summer  beauty. 
And  he  gives  such  delightful  sketches  of  those  stars  that  glitter  in 
the  galaxy  of  European  art.  We  see  Tieck  embracing  him  with 
a  kiss ;  we  see  Chamisso  **  the  grave  man  with  long  locks  and 
honest  eyes"  open  the  door  to  receive  him  and  take  him  to  his 
heart  with  a  perfect  understanding.* 

We  are  introduced  into  the  circle  of  Parisian  wit  and  talent. 
At  Berlin,  Oldenberg,  Wiemar  and  Vienna,  we  mingle  familiarly 
with  those  whose  names  will  go  down  to  posterity  the  beacon  lights 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We  become  intimate  with  Thor- 
waldsen  and  feel  for  him  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  friend. 

How  in  harmony  with  his  life  are  his  feelings  when  for  the  third 
time  he  approaches  Rome.  He  says,  **  I  felt  so  happy,  so  pene- 
trated with  thankfulness  and  joy ;  how  much  more  God  had  given 
me  th^n  a  thousand  others,  nay  than  to  many  thousands !  And 
even  in  this  very  feeling,  there  is  a  blessing,  where  joy  is  very 

*He  afterwards  records  Chamisso's  death,  and  also  that  of  Thorwaldseo. 
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great,  as  in  the  deepest  grief,  there  is  only  God  on  wbom  we  can 
lean !" 

And  then  too  it  is  so  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  circum- 
stances upon  his  intellectual  character.     His  father  wept  when  the 
youth  from  the  grammar  school  who  came  to  be  measured  for  boots, 
showed  them  his  books  and  told  him  what  he  had  learned,     **  My 
father  wept**  says  he,  "  and  kissed  me  and  was  silent  the  whole 
evening."    This  simple  incident  speaks  volumes,  and  in  the  name 
and  character  of  the  son,  we  see  a  glorious  temple,  which  like  that 
of  $o]omon,  it  was  in  the  heart  of  .his  father  to  build.     At  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  his  writings  became  satirical.     Satire  is  natural  to 
none.     It  is  the  refuge  of  a  proud  but  wounded  heart.    It  is  a  dan* 
gerous  art,  and  one  in  which  none  but  those  of  deep  and  keen  feel- 
ings can  excel.     Morbidly  sensitive  and  really  humble  he  had  been 
scourged  as  the  gifted  too  often  are  with  the  imputation  of  vanity ; 
^'  and  when  those  whom  we  love  smite  us,  scourges  become  scor- 
pions."   But  the  sentiment  which  he  had   derided  was  avenged. 
A  new  an  immense  world  opens  before  him.     The  poet  lores,  but 
the  lady  loves  another.     He  tells  not  the  name  nor  the  abode  of 
the  fair  one.     With  true  delicacy  he  devotes  but  half  a  page  to 
this  great  event  of  his  life.    Yet  we  see  its  influence  upon  every 
other  paffe.    This  trial  swallows  up  all  the  lesser  ones,  and  that 
past  the  light  breaks  upon  him,  and  his  life  grows  brighter  and 
brighter  until  the  day  of  popular  and  poetic  favor  is  full  upon  him. 
The  memory  of  Collin,  Count  Bantzau  and  his  many  benefac- 
tors will  always  be  cherished  by  us  for  his  sake,  and  among  these 
the  names  of  women  shine  transcendent.     We  remember  his  old 
grandmother  *'  with  mild  eyes  and  fine  figure,  bringing  him  flow- 
ers every  Sunday  evening.     She  loved  him  with  her  whole  soul, 
and  he  understood  it,  he  felt  it."    It  was  Madame  Bunkeflod  from 
whose  lips  he  first  heard  the  word  poet^  and  Mrs.  Von  Colbjomson 
first  called  him  by  that  sacred  name,  and  though  she  was  half  in 
jest  "  it  went  through  him  body  and  soul  and  filled  his  eyes  with 
tears."     One  after  another  he  meets  those  whose  encouraging  smile 
is  a  light  unto  his  pathway.     But  it  is  to  one  for  whom  the  world 
is  now  weaving  its  most  graceful  garlands,  to  Jenny  Lind,  that 
•*  vestal"  in  the  sanctuary'  of  art,  that  he  reserves  his  warmest  en- 
thusiasm "  that   he  values  with   the  full  affection  of  a  brother." 
Upon  her  brow  he  places  a  crown  in  the  fragrance  of  which  those 
of  the  world  are  forgotten.     It  is  the  most  glorious  which  can  be 
worn  by  a  woman  until  she  receives  that  which  fadeth  not  away 
eternal  in  the   heavens.    He  says,  /*  through  Jenny  Lind,  I  first 
became  sensible  of  the  holiness  there  is  in  art ;  through  her  I  learn- 
ed that  one  must  forget  oneself  in  the  service  of  the  Supreme. 
No  books,  no  men  have  had  a  better  or  more  ennobling  influence 
on  me  as  a  poet  than  Jenny  Lind.     She  who  on  the  stage  is  the 
great  artiste  rising  above  all  around  her,  at  home  a  sensitive  young 
girl  with  all  the  humility  and  piety  of  a  child." 

How  beautiful  is  the  friendship  between  two  such  gifted  beings. 
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Hov  few  in  this  wodd  are  capable  of  feeling  it,  or  who  hare 
the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge  it ;  how  few  men  who  would  not 
cause  a  woman  to  feel  humiliation  that  she  had  thus  confided  in 
him. 

But  in  reading  this  book  there  is  a  greater  pleasure  than  any  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  like  reading  a  song  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving,  that  purest  but  rarest  offering  to  God.  We  make  confa* 
sums  and  petitions  and  our  souls  are  in  earnest,  but  how  feeble 
are  the  notes  of  praise  which  we  offer,  how  weak  our  efforts  to 
glorify  Him.  And  it  will  be  so  while  the  spirit  chafes  and  re- 
bels against  earthly  trials.  When  we  can  welcome  adversity  as 
a  friend,  when  we  can  clasp  the  cross  to  our  breast  **  uttering  songs 
in  the  night"  then  can  we  give  acceptable  songs  of  praise.  Then 
from  the  heaven  to  which  we  are  journeying  will  stream  a  light 
which  will  gild  the  dark  places  of  this  world  with  its  own  bright 
coloring.  Then  we  can  exclaim  **  how  beautiful  is  earth,  how 
noble  is  humanity !  *'  It  is  a  joy  to  live  and  to  believe  in  God  and 
roan."  The  religion  of  our  poet  is  not  merely  one  of  feding^  it  is 
one  of  action^  it  is  a  living  faith.  The  holy  spirit  given  at  his 
baptism  seems  to  have  illumined  his  whole  life,  shining  upon  the 
darkest  steps  with  a  brighter  radiance.  From  that  life  the  world 
has  yet  much  to  hope.  But  should  we  be  disappointed,  should  the 
star  of  his  brightness  cease  to  shine,  we  have  only  to  say  in  his 
own  words,  "  still  it  has  shone,  we  have  received  our  portion ;  let 
it  set."  Geraldinb. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC. 

A  60S6IPPIN0  LETTEB. 

Good  mosic,  dear  Timothoos,  is  odo  of  the  best  of  good  things;  bad  music, 
one  of  the  worst  of  bad  things.  If  it  b  true,  as  the  proverb  says,  that  "  wall* 
have  ears,"  no  wonder  that  the  waHs  of  Jericho  fell  down  at  the  blowing  of  tba 

rams'  horm». 

What  good  music  is,  will  probably  never  be  ascertained  with  precision.  It  it 
generally  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  "  ear  "  of  the  listener— on  the  Zeiig<k  of 
ear,  we  think,  in  some  instances.  We  have  seen  connoisseurs  before  now, 
whose  ears  have  been  "  cultivated,"  until  their  luxurial  growth  amply  repaid 

the  labor  of  tillage. 

Solomon  might  have  liked  the  music  of  the  four  thousand  priests,  who  per- 
formed all  sorts  of  tunes  on  all  sorts  of  instrumente,  pitched  on  every  key,  at  his 
coronation.  But  what  modem  tympanum  could  have  stood  iti  We  beg  Solo- 
mon's pardoa.    He  detested  music. 
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It  is  true,  and  perhaps  proper,  that  the  perseveriDg  parsmt  of  an  art  begets 
a  taste  for  intricacy  and  microsoopio  excellences.  The  ears  of  mnsioal  critios 
are  rarely  pleased  with  the  Orphean  melodies  that  charm  the  multitude.  A 
capricioas^nndolation  of  musical  times,  inexplioable  mazes  of  somid  excite  thor 
raptures.  In  the  confused  floorishes  of  some  great  violinist,  the  amatew  pre- 
tends to  see  the  waving  of  a  magician's  wand ;  troops  of  canary  birds  chased 
by  troops  of  fairies  issue  from  the  hole  in  the  sonnding-board,  and  trilling  water- 
falls precipitate  themselves  over  the  bridge  of  the  violin.  A  rustic  is  at  his 
side,  listening  also ;  but  the  latteHs  heart  opens  to  no  emotbn,  save  that  to 
which  his  mouth  opens — surprise. 

Now  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  simple  music  is  good,  or  that  intricate  music  ia 
good.  Tell  the  hand-maiden,  who  is  wiping  her  eyes  at  the  singing  of  Tenny- 
son's "  May  Queen,"  as  set  by  Dempster,  that  the  song  is  only  fit  for  a  lullaby 
to  an  infant,  and  you  may  expect  a  second  briny  out-burst  at  your  barbarity. 
Dare  you  then  say^  that  the  pathos  of  genuine  music  has  not  wrought  these 
eflfects? 

Next  accost  the  finical  lover  of  musical  manes,  whose  soul  is  steeled  against 
all  ballads  and  part-songs,  and  never  expresses  pleasure,  except  by  grimaces 
at  the  worse  grimaces  of  an  opera-singer.  Tell  him  that  his  taste  is  artificial; 
that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  founded  on  any  settled  principle ;  that  ingenious 
sounds  wrought  out  by  manual  dexterity  or  a  gymnastic  traming  of  the  voice, 
are  not  necessarily  expressive  of  emotion,  and  have  no  eloquence  in  them ;  that 
such  as  he  are  eveiy  day  imposed  upon,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  musical  graces 
which  never  existed,  by  artists  without  genius,  who  rely  upon  the  weak  wits  of 
a  few  fools  of  critics  to  give  them  a  reputation.  He  vrill  smirk,  and  ask  you  if 
you  execrate  all  that  is  strange  and  far-fetched  in  music ;  if  you  do,  be  adds, 
you  despise  Mosart  and  Beethoven. 

How  shall  we  escape  from  this  dilemna?  Easily.  Only  believe  that  music 
has  room  both  for  simplicity  and  ingenuity ;  that  neither  are  necessarily  con- 
temptible ;  that  one  palls,  after  a  time,  upon  the  taste ;  that  the  other  is  decep- 
tive ;  that  simplicity  is  more  eloquent,  ingenuity  more  fascinating^  that  the  first 
will  touch  the  hearts  of  all,  the  latter  delight  the  taste  of  a  few.  The  talk 
about  "  cultivation,''  and  the  want  of  it,  is  arrant  foUy .  We  cannot  be  cheated, 
either  of  the  delicate  natural  emotion,  with  vriiich  the  choruses  of  the  ''  Hutch- 
insons''  inspire  us,  or  of  the  grateful  surprises  which  the  fine  and  polished  grace 
of  Herz  excites  as  we  listen  to  his  piano. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  can  be  persuaded  to  call  any  music  bad.  It  is  better  to 
fancy  it  good,  in  its  place.  For  instance,  some  orchestral  performances  would 
be  agreeable  in  any  lively  barn-yard— if  listened  to  from  a  distance.  They 
would  admirably  accord  with  the  notes  of  the  feathered  and  featherless  min- 
strels of  such  localities ;  combining  the  cluttering  and  crowing  of  chanticleer 
and  his  wives,  the  trombone-like  gabbling  of  the  geese,  the  lowing  of  cows — 
(cow-bells  inclusive)--with  a  *'  smart  sprinkling"  of  the  braying  of  Johnny 
down  among  the  ophideides 
Still  we  do  venture  to  call  some  music  bad. 
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'♦AIEN  API2TETEIN."* 

Whisper  not  in  joathful  hearing, 

Action  bides  with  ripened  age; 
For  the  young  and  persevering,  | 

May  ontspeed  the  way- worn  sage. 

Grey  Experience  over  preaching 

Of  the  old  and  beaten  track,  i 

Sometimes  crreth  in  his  teaching,  ' 

Reining  roshing  genicks  back. 

He  alone  who  framed  the  spirit, 

Wond'rous  in  its  power  sublime , 
Can  foresee  its  final  merit, 

When  lit  np  in  early  prime. 

Young  man!  fired  with  strong  emotions 

To  nprear  fame's  fabric  high, 
Let  not  this  or  that  man's  notions. 

Warp  thine  aim,  howe'er  he  try. 

What  though  all  the  world  oppose  thee, 

Call  thy  schemes  chimerioal. 
No  one  as  thyself  so  knows  thee ; 

No  one  ought  to,  half  so  well. 

^^  Know  thyself/'  was  fitly  spoken; 

Hear  the  mandate — onward  urge, 
Thus  shall  every  breeze  betoken, 

Naught  but  ripples  on  the  surge. 

Along  with  great  men  seek  thy  station ; 

There  thy  laurels  shall  not  fade ; 
For  this  free  and  grateful  nation,  '  '      •  ^ 

Will  not  pass  thee  by  unpaid. 


•  Homer's  Dim!,  vi  book,  90eih  line. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Wbitinos  of  Geobgk  WAsmvcTON,  with  a  Lite,  op  the  Autboe  : 
Bt  Jared  Sparks.    Vol.8.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  present  volnme  of  this  inTaliiable  work,  includes  Washington's  oorres- 
pondenoe  from  April,  1781,  to  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and  oonclndes  with 
his  inimitable  address  to  congress,  resigning  his  commission.  The  last  letter 
which  he  wrote  in  his  official  character,  was  addressed  to  Major-General  Baron 
Bteoben,  acknowledging  the  great  value  of  his  public  services ;  and  a  more 
graeefnl  and  beautiful  tribute  to  a  distinguished  foreigner,  could  hardly  have 
been  rendered .  No  one  can  read  this  correspondence  without  being  more  deeply 
impressed  than  ever,  with  the  fact  that  Washington  was  the  living  soul  of  the 
revolution.  His  wonderful  forecast,  his  incomparable  sobriety  and  dignity,  his 
great  and  magnanimous  spirit  impressing  itself  upon  all  his  sayings  and  doings, 
oomes  out  in  this  correspondence  in  a  degree  which  leaves  it,  so  far  as  we  know, 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  correspondence  of  which  the  world  can  boast. 

The  Bethel  Flag;  A  Series  or  Short  Discourses  to  Seamev;  Bt  Gar- 
DiHER  Spring,  D.  B.    New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner. 

Dr.  Spring  is  every  where  known  as  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  our  Ame- 
rican preachers.  The  present  volume,  though  addressed  particularly  to  seamen, 
is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  discourses  that  are  applicable  to  all  classes ;  and 
while  those  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters  ought  certainly  to  carry  it  with 
them  along  with  their  Bible,  those  who  have  their  occupation  on  land,  may 
with  equal  propriety  ponder  the  solemn  truths  and  affectionate  counsels  which 
It  presents.  Many  of  the  discourses  are  as  well  fitted  to  be  read  in  a  lecture 
room,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  as  on  board  a  ship ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  volume  has  an  important  mission  to  perform  both  by  land  and  by  sea. 

Teaching  a  Science;  the  Teacher  an  Artist:  Bt  Ret.  B.  R.  Hall,  A. 
M.,  PRINCIPAL  or  the  classical  and  mathematical  institttte  at 

NEWBtniGH. 

This  work  is  designed  specially  for  teachers ;  but  clergymen,  parents,  legis- 
lators, all  indeed  who  have  a  concern  in  the  momentous  cause  of  education,  may 
find  much  here  to  interest  and  edify  them.  The  writer,  as  we  have  had  oooa- 
sion  to  know  before,  is  an  original ;  and  if  he  ever  gives  out  other  men's  thoughts 
It  is  not  till  their  complexion  has  been  very  much  modified  by  their  having  passed 
through  his  own  mind.  The  present  work,  unless  we  greatly  mistake,  is  a 
treasury  of  important  principles  and  maxims  on  the  subject  of  ftdnoation;  and 
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if  some  things  should  be  foond  of  questionable  character,  in  the  estimation  of 
some  readers,  we  cannot  doubt  that  as  a  whole  the  work  will  be  hailed  as  an 
important  accession  to  the  important  department  of  our  literature  to  which  it 
belongs. 

An  Account  of  the  Organization  or  the  Abuy  of  the  United  States  ; 
WITH  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Officers  of  all  grades:  By 
Fayette  RobinsoN|  late  an  officer  of  the  army.  Philadelphia:  £. 
H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Though  this  work  has  not  exactly  the  character  of  a  continuous  history,  it 
nevertheless  contains  a  great  amount  of  history,  and  that' in  the  most  attractive 
form.  The  most  intere&ting  feature  of  it  is,  that  it  contains  biographical  aketohes 
of  many  of  the  lights  of  the  American  army,  and  enters  a  good  deal  in  detail 
into  the  circumstances  and  Influences  by  means  of  which  they  have  risen  to  the 
stations  which  they  occupy.  Every  man  who  writes  the  history  of  an  impor* 
tant  event,  or  the  sketch  of  an  important  life,  ia  a  benefactor  to  his  country ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  author  of  the  present  work  has  justly  entitled  himself  to 
this  distinction. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 

Like  a  fine  ship  under  full  sail  our  **  new  craft "  is  sweeping  along  prosper* 
ously.  The  popular  breeze,  early  invoked,  and  freely  bestowed,  has  safely 
wafted  us  beyond  Hurlgatc  into  a  region  of  plain  sailing. 

Should  a  skillful  pilot  guide  us  solely  to  a  foreign  shore,  we  trust  the  white- 
winged  ship  will  not  there  be  condemned  as  un-sea-worthy. 

We  are  now  freighted  with  some  gold,  (valuable  freight  at  this  time  for  our 
transatlantic  brethren)  perhaps,  we  shall  send  morej  hereafter.  There  are 
mines  of  it  yet  undisturbed  in  this  growing  republic.  Though  in  certain  locali- 
ties it  is  not  allowed  to  possess  any  distinguishing  qualities,  yet  when  poured 
into  the  ample  treasure-house  of  the  Future,  its  brightness  will  be  conspicuous 
and  characterized  as  purely  American. 

Our  readers  may  be  on  the  alert  for  the  luxuries  yet  in  store  for  them.  *^  The 
lost  Pleiad,''  '^  Tree  of  Liberty,"  and  ^'  Siege  of  Louisburg,"  are  held  in  choice 
reserve  to  adorn  the  pages  of  our  next  number. 

The  reason  we  issue  our  monthly  the  second  week  in  the  month  is  partly  from 
design  and  partly  accidental. 

In  the  literary  banquet  prepared  for  the  people,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  Graham  and  Grodey,  come  on  to  the  table  as  soups ;  the  Southern  Literary, 
American  Literary,  and  Knickerbocker,  as  entr6es;  the  North  American,  New 
Englander,  &c.,  as  hearty  meats;  and  the  Reprints,  as  side  dishes. 

To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  partake  of  its  several  parts,  our  friends, 
tlunongh  us,  would  especially  recommend  one  of  the  entries.  We  ourselves  re- 
frain from  all  advice  in  this  matter,  lest  we  be  thought  self-interested. 
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GEN.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 

Of  all  the  l)rave  officers,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Washing- 
ton, fought  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  none  have  left  to  the 
present  day  a  name  more  popular  than  Putnam.  There  were 
among  them  better  educated  men ;  there  were  more  experienced 
ffoldiers ;  there  were  abler  generals ;  but  there  were  none,  the  in- 
cidents of  whose  personal  history  are  so  familiarly  known  and  none 
whose  name  would  be  so  stirring  a  watch-word  in  another  resist- 
ance to  oppression.  He  has  something  more  than  the  name  of 
having  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  our  struggle  for  independence. 
He  is  remembered  as  a  man,  and  not  merely  as  a  soldier;  and 
many  events  in  his  life  which  are  in  the  minds  of  every  one  have 
either  no  necessary  connection  or  no  connection  at  all  with  his  mi- 
litary career.  The  killing  of  the  wolf;  the  escape  through  the 
rapids  of  the  Hudson ;  the  gallop  down  Horseneck  rocks,  and  the 
ludicrous  duel  with  the  British  officer  are  all  fresh  in  every  school- 
boy's memory;  and  have  made  '^Old  Put»"  one  of  his  favorite 
heroes.  And  those  even  who  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  of 
schoolboy  days,  cannot  forget  the  arduous  labors  and  boldly  inde- 
pendent spirit,  which  marked  Putnam's  course  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

We  may  see  a  proof  of  the  old  veteran's  continuing  popularity 
in  the  verv  abbreviation  of  his  name,  which  we  could  not  but  use. 
For  the  people  every  where  delight  in,  what  we  may  call,  honorary 
nicknames.     It  is  these  names,  which  are 

'^  Familiar  in  their  ears  as  household  words." 

We  may  see  another  proof  of  this  same  popularity  in  another 
circumstance,  which  might  disturb  the  old  hero's  puritanic  preju- 
dices, were  he  still  living.  We  may  see  it  in  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, (sure  always  to  draw  crowded  houses)  in  which  '*  the 
iron  son  of  '76,"  dressed  in  regimentals  eked  out  from  a  scanty 
stage  wardrobe,  mounts  a  black  horse  and  with  great  noise  gal- 
lops furiously  down  thirty  feet  of  inclined  plank,  among  pasteboard 
precipices  and  canvass  crags;  while  a  regiment  of  three,  red- 
coated  supernumeraries,  in  the  dimly  lighted  distance,  tire  blank 
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cartridges  at  the  bold  horseman  and  cause  great  applause  in  the 
pit  and  numerous  small  shrieks  in  the  gallery.  There  may  not, 
we  confess,  be  much  glory  in  becoming  the  hero  of  the  **  very 
tragic  mirth"  of  a  Bowery  theatre  play ;  but  those  who  cater  for 
the  public  gratification  are  good  judges  of  what  pleases  the  public, 
and  choose  for  their  heroes  those  who  are  heroes  and  favorites 
already  with  the  people. 

Israel  Putnam  was  born  January  7th,  1718.  His  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  been  thriving,  industrious  farmers;  and  no 
one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Putnam's  character,  can  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  that  those  ancestors  lived  on  the  rough  Yankee  laud. 
He  was  of  the  best  descent — an  Old  England  stock  transplanted 
into  the  hardy  New  England  soil ;  its  native  vigor  expanding 
with  greater  freedom  in  a  new  country.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  hard  and  healthy  work  of  a  farmer,  perhaps  no  where  harder 
than  amon^  the  hills  of  New  England  ;  and  this  employment  gave 
to  his  large  and  athletic  frame  that  strength  and  power  of  endur* 
ance  which  was  of  so  much  service  to  him  in  after  years.  His 
means  of  education  were  limited.  Schools  were  not  then  as  com* 
mon  as  they  are  now ;  and  there  was  too  much  work  for  the  hands 
to  leave  much  time  for  the  head.  Indeed  to  one  of  young  Put- 
nam's bodily  vigor  the  confinement  of  school  and  of  study  is  more 
than  ordinarily  irksome ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  found  more  delight 
in  athletic  exercises,  in  which  he  was  among  the  first,  than  in  the 
labors  of  quiet  study.  His  boy-like  signature,  made  even  when 
he  was  of  mature  age,  shows  fingers  better  trained  to  the  use  of 
the  plough  than  of  the  pen. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  married  Miss 
Hannah  Pope,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Pomfret,  Connecticut, 
the  scene  of  one  of  his  well-known  adventures — the  killing  of  the 
wolf.  The  story  has  been  so  often  told  that  we  dare  not  trespass 
on  our  readers  to  tell  it  again ;  though  it  is  well  worthy  remem- 
brance. The  woods  of  old  Connecticut  never  saw  a  bolder  deed 
than  was  done  on  the  night  when  Putnam,  against  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees  into  that  nar- 
row den,  with  nothing  but  a  dim  torch  in  his  hand,  to  find  out  the 
exact  position  of  the  she-wolf,  enraged  as  shewas  by  a  long  chase. 
His  cool,  determined  courage  in  this  exploit  made  his  name  widely 
known  through  the  neighborhood  and  even  abroad  ;  and  gave  him 
his  other  soubriquet  of  **  the  old  wolf."  For  several  years  the 
.strong,  young  farmer  continued  to  toil  cheerfully  upon  his  farm, 
living  in  the  frugal  mode  of  the  times  and  c^radualiy  adding  to  his 
possessions.  His  neighbors  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  man, 
.who  to  great  bravery  and  activity  added  strict  integrity  and  excel- 
lent good  sense  ;  and  whose  open,  hearty  manners  threw  a  charm 
over  his  other  good  qualities.  Nothing  tends  more  to  make  a  man 
popular  than  energy  and  courage,  when  united,  as  ihey  usually 
are,  with  a  frank  disposition.  Men  like  to  appear  independent ; 
but  the)'  also  like  to  lean  on  an   arm  stronger  than   their  own. 
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They  like  to  be  guided  and  inflaenced  unconsciously.  Hence  the 
strong  character  and  warm  heart  of  Putnaip  won  for  him  a  wide 
and  enduring  popularity.  In  this  quiet  life  upon  his  farm  he 
would  probably  have  lived  all  his  days,  in  no  more  public  situation 
than  that  of  justice  of  the  peace  or  representative  to  the  colonial 
assembly ;  had  not  stirring  times  approached — times  well  suited 
to  call  forth  all  his  courage  and  ability,  and  to  raise  him  rapidly  to 
a  prominent  position. 

The  French  and  English  colonists  in  America  had  been  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  mutual  wars  of  the  mother  countries; 
although  those  wars  had  usually  no  connection,  in  their  origin, 
with  colonial  interests.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  the  colonies  themselves  were  coming  into  collision  with 
each  other,  and,  in  their  turn,  were  giving  occasion  for  a  war 
which  soon  spread  beyond  the  American  continent.  The  old  enmi- 
ty of  the  two  nations,  together  with  the  position  of  the  colonies  and 
the  ambition  of  the  governments  could  hardly  fail  to  cause  a  vio- 
lent and  bloody  contest.  The  English  colonists  were  in  possession 
of  the  land  bordering  on  the  sea  coast  of  North  America,  but  had 
not  extended  their  settlements  far  back  into  the  country ;  while  the 
French,  without  occupying  much  of  the  sea  coast,  had  settled 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  Jealous 
of  the  prosperity  of  their  ancient  rivals,  the  latter  nation  desired  to 
hem  them  in  closely  on  their  frontier,  and  prevent  the  English 
colonies  from  extending  into  the  interior.  With  this  object,  they 
sought  to  unite  their  two  colonies  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  by  a 
line  of  forts  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans ;  and  advanced  their 
military  posts  near  to  the  English  colonies,  with  a  plainly  hostile 
design.  Collisions  soon  followed  between  the  French  posts  and 
the  advancing  English  settlements ;  and  these  collisions  led  in  1766 
to  open,  though  not  declared,  war. 

In  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  this  year  an  expedition 
was  planned  by  the  provincial  governors  against  Crown  t'oint,  a 
French  post  on  Lake  Champlain,  which  was  within  the  territory 
of  the  Six  Nations,  the  allies  of  Britain.  It  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  militia  of  New  York  and  New  England.  This  was  a  fa- 
vorite enterprise  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  colonies;  who 
had  long  looked  with  an  anxious  eye  at  this  French  post,  so  near 
their  northern  boundary  and  so  threatening  in  its  position.  From 
the  farms  and  from  the  workshops  the  hardy  young  men  of  New 
England  hastened  to  join  the  expedition  Among  them  was  Put- 
nam ;  and  though  he  had  no  military  experience,  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  a  captaincy.  With  his  company  of  Connecticut  mili- 
tia he  joined  the  expedition,  and  shared  in  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Sir  William  Johnson  over  Baron  Dieskau. 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  Washington  with  his  band  of  Vir- 
ginia Kangers,  saved  the  defeated  army  of  Braddock  from  total 
min ;  aod  thus  these  two  future  compatriots,  the  one  near  Fort 
Duqucsne  and  the  other  by  Lnke  George,  were  taking  their  early 
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leBsoDs  in  the  military  art,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  service  of 
the  same  king ;  whose  authority  they  were,  at  a  later  period,  to 
shake  off. 

Putnam  in  this  campaign  and  those  which  followed,  seems, 
with  his  company,  to  have  performed  a  kind  of  duty,  useful  in  any 
war,  but  most  necessary  in  this.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the 
French  to  array  the  Indians  against  the  English,  and  in  this  they 
had  been  to  a  great  degree  successful.  Against  these  warriors  the 
modes  of  civilized  warfare  were  unavailable — a  lesson  learned  too 
late  by  the  unfortunate  Braddock.  To  contend  successfully  with 
the  savage  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  in  some  measure  his  own 
mode  of  fighting — his  stealthy  manoeuvres — his  silent  marches — 
his  hidden  ambushes.  There  was  needed  in  the  army  a  body  of 
men  with  the  skill  and  readiness  of  the  backwoodsman — men  ac- 
customed to  tight  singly  rather  than  in  the  ranks  of  battle.  For 
service  of  this  kind  untrained  militia  are  usually  better  fitted  than 
for  the  regular  battie-field  ;  and  for  a  leader  in  such  warfare  none 
could  be  more  suitable  than  Putnam.  His  strength — his  coolness 
— his  bravery — and  his  ingenuity,  in  which  he  was  a  true  Yankee, 
made  him  an  excellent  captain  of  rangers.  And  this  service  was 
not  better  suited  lo  his  powers  than  it  was  to  his  taste.  It  gratified 
his  love  of  adventure  and  his  restless  activity ;  and  afibrded  oppor* 
tunities  for  the  display  of  a  courage,  scarcely  inferior  to  his  exploit 
in  the  wolfs  den. 

Successful  as  was  the  fight  at  Lake  George,  it  was  not  followed 
up  with  promptness,  and  the  campaign  closed,  leaving  Grown 
Point  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  With  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign terminated  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  militia.  Putnam 
returned,  with  his  company  to  Connecticut,  and  resumed  the  labors 
of  the  farm. 

War,  which  had  been  actually  in  existence  for  at  least  a  year 
previous,  was  in  1756  formally  declared.  Another  expedition 
Against  Crown  Point  was  planned ;  which  also  was  committed  to 
the  provincial  forces  alone,  under  the  command  of  Major  General 
Winslow.  Putnam  was  again  appointed  to  his  former  rank ;  and 
though  the  campaign  resulted  in  no  battle  or  decisive  movement, 
yet  Putnam  and  his  hardy  soldiers  found  constant  employment* 
A  single  incident  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  adventurous  duties 
in  which,  he  was  engaged.  Tidings  had  been  brought  to  the 
camp  that  six  hundred  of  the  enemy  had  attacked  and  plundered 
the  provision  wagons  of  the  army  at  Half- Way  Brook.  Putnam 
and  another  officer  with  one  hundred  men  set  out  in  pursuit.  Pro- 
ceeding down  Lake  George  some  distance,  they  left  their  boats 
and  crossed  over  by  land  to  intercept  the  enemy  at  the  narrows. 
They  arrived  at  this  point  before  the  French  boats  had  passed,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  the  woods.  The  careless  dash  of  oars 
was  soon  heard  mingled  with  the  laugh  and  joke  over  the  success- 
ful foray.  But  no  sooner  had  the  advancing  boats  entered  the 
narrows,  than  a  sudden  and  galling  fire  from  Putnam^s  party  re* 
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ceived  them.  EDcumbered  with  plunder,  the  boats  moved  slowly; 
and  as  oarsman  after  oarsman  dropped  dead,  and  some  of  the  boats 
sunk  under  the  well  sustained  fire,  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole 
body  would  be  captured  or  destroyed.  A  strong  wind,  however, 
aiding  the  violent  exertions  of  the  oarsmen,  carried  a  few  of  the 
boats  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  Put* 
nam  to  fear  an  ambush ;  knowing  that  the  remnant  of  the  boats 
would  hasten  to  Ticonderoga  with  intelligence  of  the  surprise. 
His  party,  therefore,  used  every  exertion,  and  with  difficulty  reach- 
ed their  boats  and  embarked  in  them  before  night.  The  next  day, 
as  they  were  moving  quietly  along,  they  discovered  on  the  shore 
the  party  which  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  as  they  had  anticipated. 
The  French  being  three  times  as  numerous  as  Putnam's  party, 
embarked  with  great  confidence  and  rowed  out  to  meet  them. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  latter  had  taken  on  board  of  their  boatr 
iwo  wall-pieces,  and  two  blunderbusses;  and  these,  when  the 
enemy  had  approached  within  pistol  shot,  were  discharged  upon 
them  with  great  havoc.  A  destructive  and  sustained  fire  from 
small  arms  followed  and  routed  the  enemy  completely.  Great 
numbers  of  French  and  Indians  were  seen  to  fall  overboard.  The 
shattered  boats  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead  hastened  back  in 
dismay  to  Ticonderoga ;  while  Putnam's  soldiers  returned  in  high 
spirits  to  their  camp,  having  but  one  of  their  number  killed  and 
two  wounded. 

The  campaign  of  1757  was  remarkable  for  the  brave  defence 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  under  Colonel  Munroe,  and  the  horrible 
massacre  which  followed  its  capitulation — a  massacre  the  more 
melancholy  from  the  fact  that  had  Geneml  Webb,  the  commander 
of  the  northern  department,  acted  with  ordinary  bravery,  the  fort 
might  have  been  successfully  defended  and  a  most  bloody  scene 
prevented.  Putnam,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  remonstrated 
urgently  against  the  faint-hearted  course  of  his  commander;  but 
in  vain.  No  assistance  was  sent  to  the  besieged  rarrison;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  surrender  that  Putnam  and  his  corps  were 
despatched  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

But  we  must  pass  over  the  details  of  this  campaign  to  relate  an 
instance  of  Putnam's  bravery  and  coolness,  worthy  of  his  early 
adventure.  A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  barracks,  and  when  dis- 
covered, was  already  burning  furiouslv.  The  magazine,  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  powder,  stood  within  twelve  feet  of  the 
barracks  and  in  the  direction  towards  which  the  flames  were 
spreading.  Putnam,  hearing  the  alarm,  hastened  from  his  outpost, 
and  quickly  formed  a  line  of  soldiers  from  the  barracks  to  the  river* 
He  then  mounted  upon  the  burning  building,  received  the  water 
which  was  handed  to  him,  and  poured  it  upon  the  fire.  Wrapped 
in  smoke,  and  with  his  thick  mittens  burning  off  from  his  hands; 
he  continued  in  his  perilous  position,  until  the  flame  swept  over 
the  whole  building  and  stretched  across  to  the  magazine.  Driven 
then  from  the  blazing  roof  of  the  barracks,  he  took  his  place  be- 
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tween  them  and  the  m^igazine,  pouring  upon  them  a  constant 
stream  of  water.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  upon  the  magazine, 
as  with  the  energy  inspired  by  danger  the  soldiers  rapidly  passed 
along  buckets  and  pails  of  water  to  Putnam.  The  outside  planks 
of  the  magazine  were  already  blackened  and  smoking ;  still  Put* 
nam  remamed  at  his  post,  deliberately  pouring  each  pailful  of 
water  where  it  seemed  to  be  most  needed.  But  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  the  fire  grew  hotter;  the  outside  planks  of  the  magazine 
were  consumed,  and  a  timber  partition,  already  smoking,  alone 
remained.  The  sight  of  this,  even  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, struck  every  one  with  terror  and  a  shuddering  feeling  of  his 
danger.  Involuntarily  every  man  shrunk  back  a  step  from  the 
feariul  vicinity.  Not  a  sound  was  heard,  but  the  crackling  of  the 
fire  and  the  hissing  of  the  water,  as  Putnam,  amid  the  falling 
cinders,  persevered  in  his  dangerous  task.  The  flames  swept  over 
and  around  him,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  or  they  would 
be  triumphant.  At  length  the  rafters  of  the  barracks  fell  in;  the 
danger  was  over  and  the  terrified  bystanders  breathed  freely  once 
more. 

But  Putnam  had  won  the  safety  of  the  garrison  at  his  own  cost. 
His  face,  hands  and  arms  were  blistered ;  and  when  he  drew  off 
his  second  pair  of  mittens,  the  skin  of  his  hands  followed. 

But  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Putnam  through  all 
the  adventures  of  this  war — his  perilous  escapes — his  capture  and 
the  cruel  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  Indians — his  ship- 
wreck on  the  coast  of  Cuba — and  the  ingenious  devices  by  which 
he  assisted  General  Amherst  in  the  expedition  against  Montreal. 
Over  these  varied  scenes,  and  over  the  Indian  war,  which  followed 
soon  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  in  which  Col.  Putnam,  (as  he 
had  then  become,)  bore  his  usual  active  part,  we  must  hasten  to 
find  our  hero  once  more  on  his  farm,  holding  the  plow  with  the 
same  firm  hand  with  which  he  had  wielded  the  sword. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  in  the  exciting  times, 
which  were  now  commencing,  a  man  of  Putnam's  prominence 
would  repain  in  retirement,  nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  to  those 
who  knew  his  bold  and  independent  character,  which  side  he 
would  espouse  in  the  approaching  strife.  For  a  strife  was  evidently 
approachmg.  The  spirit  of  resistance  had  filled  the  minds  of  the 
colonists,  and  had  shown  itself  in  acts.  The  calm  which  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  was  only  the  quiet  of  night  upon  an 
undecided  battle  field.  Neither  the  parliament  nor  the  colonists 
had  retreated  from  their  positions ;  and  the  tax  bill  of  1767,  like 
the  morning  light,  showed  the  combatants  in  the  .same  hostile  atti- 
tudes. Meanwhile  the  colonists,  under  the  direction  of  Putnam, 
and  others  like  him,  were  firmly  and  resolutely  training  themselves 
to  arms,  and  awaiting  the  summons  to  the  field. 

It  came  at  last,  from  Major  Pitcaim's  pistol  at  Lexington.  The 
oews  of  the  conflict  flew  through  the  country,  and  called  the  na- 
tion to  arms.    It  found  Putnam  plowing  in  the  field.    He  left  his 
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plow  in  the  furrow,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  without  going  to 
his  house,  galloped  to  Boston,  and  was  gladly  welcomed  by  the 
assembled  militia, — the  embryo  American  army.  His  popularity 
and  experience  at  once  made  him  one  of  their  leaders. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  followed.  The  story  has  been  so 
often  told,  and  the  part  which  Putnam  look  in  the  glorious  conflict, 
is  so  well  known,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  repeat  it.  Arms  were 
now  to  decide  the  contest.  Putnam  was  at  once  appointed  major- 
general  by  the  continental  congress;  and  was  by  Washington  put 
dn  command  of  the  centre  of  the  army,  beseiging  Boston. 

In  the  condition  of  the  army  at  that  time,  Putnam  must  hare 
been  a  most  useful  man.  The  troops  were  militia ;  little  used  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  labor  and  to  the  strictness  of  military  disci- 
pline. They  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  independence,  a 
thing  which  does  not  flourish  in  camps ;  and  they  had  been  through 
their  lives  more  accustomed  to  obey  laws  than  men.  But  Putnam's 
known  courage  and  generosity,  and  his  occasional  humor,  tended 
to  reconcile  them  to  tne  necessary  discipline;  while  his  readiness  to 
share  in  the  most  laborious  duties,  encouraged  them  in  their  toil. 
The  general  had  not  forgotten  the  farmer;  and  Putnam  was  no 
more  ashamed  to  pile  sods  on  a  redoubt,  than  he  had  been  a  year 
before  to  hold  the  plow-handle. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  Gen.  Gage,  Putnam  was  placed 
in  command  at  New  York,  where  he  continued  until  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Long  Island.  Here  there  was  room  for  the  employ- 
ment of  his  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  chetaux-dt^frue  and 
similar  contrivances,  for  the  obstruction  of  the  channel  of  the  Hud- 
son. Under  his  direction  various  means  of  this  kind  were  adopt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  British  ships  from  ascending 
the  North  river;  but  with  very  little  success. 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  American  forces 
were  with  consummate  skill  withdrawn  by  night  to  New  York; 
and  soon  afterwards  a  part  of  the  army  was  stationed  at  Kings- 
bridge,  a  part  remained  under  Putnam's  command  in  the  city,  and 
the  remainder  occupied  the  space  between.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, three  British  ships  of  war  had  moved  up  the  Hudson  to 
Bloomin^dale;  and  Clinton,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  had  landed 
several  thousand  men  at  Kip's  bay,  on  the  East  river,  about  three 
miles  above  the  city.  Retreat  was  now  unavoidable.  The  other 
divisions  of  the  American  army  had  moved  to  Harlaem,  and  the 
only  remaining  route  by  which  Putnam's  could  join  them  was  by 
Bloom ingdale.  Clinton  was  marching  to  intercept  Putnam's  re- 
treat, and  the  enemy  thus  closing  in  upon  him  on  each  side.  Put- 
nam urged  bis  men  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  natural  ardor, 
increased  by  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Riding  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  impatience,  he  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  who  were,  in  many  instances,  fainting  from  fatigue 
and  thirst.  A  portion  of  the  British  army  was  already  seen  de- 
scending upon  the  right,  and  the  rear  of  Putman's  division  was 
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fired  upon.  But  his  exertions  saved  them,  and  they  slipped  through^ 
just  before  the  enemy's  lines  were  extended  from  river  to  river. 

It  is  said  that  in  this  retreat,  Putnam,  finding  his  danger  to  be 
very  great,  and  hearing  that  Clinton  on  his  march  would  pass  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  Murray,  sent  an  aid  to  this  lady,  requesting  her  to 
detain  Clinton  and  his  staff,  as  long  as  possible,  by  her  hospitality ; 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  retreating  division  was  secured  by  Mrs^ 
Murray's  compliance  with  the  request,  and  her  skillful  performance 
of  the  stratagem. 

In  that  dark  period  of  the  war  which  followed  the  disastrous  loss 
of  Fort  Lee  and  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Washington,  when  Wash- 
ington, with  a  remnant  of  an  army,  was  retreating  before  a  victorious 
enemy,  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  Putnam  acompanied  the 
commander  in  chief;  and  doubtless  by  his  hopeful  and  courageous 
spirit,  encouraged  that  great  man  in  the  steady  perseverance,  which 
saved  the  nation.  He  was  soon  afterwards  stationed  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  employed  in  fortifying  the  place,  deemed  so  important  to 
the  American  cause.  After  the  victories  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  the  latter  place,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  men  and  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  enemy.  It  was  here 
that  an  incident  occurred  which  shows  his  character.  A  wounded 
British  officer  had  been  left  at  Princeton,  in  great  distress.  Put- 
nam immediately  provided  for  all  his  wants  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindness.  The  officer  requested  Putnam  to  send  to  the 
British  army  for  a  friend  to  come  and  assist  in  making  his  will. 
Putnam  had  but  fifty  men ;  and  while  he  wished  to  comply  with 
the  request,  he  feared  to  expose  his  weakness.  He  accordingly 
adopted  an  ingenious  expedient.  He  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  as  re- 
(guested,  with  orders  that  the  flag  should  not  return  with  the  Eng- 
lishman, until  after  dark.  He  then  had  the  college  and  other 
buildings  of  the  town  lighted  up,  and  kept  his  fifty  men  marching, 
sometimes  all  together,  and  sometimes  in  detachments,  in  front  of 
the  house  where  the  officer  lay.  So  well  did  the  device  succeed, 
that  the  Englishman,  on  his  return,  reported  Putnam's  force  at  five 
thousand. 

In  the  next  year,  Putnam  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  he  was  directed  to  attend  particularly  to  pre- 
paring the  obstructions  designed  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  British 
ships  up  the  North  river.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  great 
chain  was  stretched  across  the  river ;  a  work  of  no  small  magni- 
tude, and  one  for  which  Putnam*s  ingenuity  fitted  him.  Here  he 
celebrated  the  first  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
with  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and  concluded  the  day's  sport  by  dis- 
lodging a  huge  rock  which  lay  balanced  on  the  top  of  a  precipice. 
The  great  mass  rolled  crashing  and  thundering  down  the  precipice, 
amid  the  simultaneous  roar  of  artillery;  while  the  surrounding 
officers  shouted,  "  So  may  the  thrones  of  tyrants  fall," — **  So  may 
the  enemies  of  freedom  sink  to  rise  no  more."  The  performance 
may  seem  foolish  to  us,  but  it  accorded  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
he  somewhat  pedantic  taste  of  the  day. 
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It  was  here  too,  that  he  sent  the  well  known  answer  to  Clinton's 
flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  delivery  of  a  spy. 

**Head  Quarters,  1th  ofJugutt,  1777. 
'*  Edward  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy.  lark- 
ing  within  om'  lines ;  he  has  heen  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  ana  shall 
be  execated  as  a  spy,  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately. 

ISRAEL  PUTNAM. 
P.  S.    He  has  accordingly  been  execated." 

Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  on  the  western,  and  Forts  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  were 
embraced  in  Putnam's  command.  The  two  former  were  on  such 
ground,  that  they  could  not  be  stormed  in  port,  and  they  had  heen 
stated  to  he  inaccessible  in  the  rear,  by  Generals  Knox  and  Greene. 
Putnam's  force  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  repeated  requisi* 
tions,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  knowing  this  fact,  resolved  upon  an 
expedition  against  this  post.  By  a  dexterous  manceuver,  aided  hy 
the  fog  in  the  river,  he  deceived  Putnam  as  to  the  immediate  ohject 
of  his  attack ;  and  landing  a  detachment  at  Stony  Point,  sent  it 
through  the  rough  and  difficult  passes  of  the  mountain,  to  attack 
Fort  Clinton  on  the  rear.  The  treachery  of  a  messenger  who  had 
heen  sent  from  that  Fort,  to  Putnam's  head  quarters  at  Feekskill, 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and  Forts  Clinton 
and  Montgomery  were  taken  before  Putnam  could  afford  them 
support.  After  their  capture,  the  forts  on  the  eastern  side  could 
not  be  defended,  and  the  river  was  open  to  the  enemy. 

These  unfortunate  losses,  added  perhaps  to  the  lenity  with  which 
Putnam  treated  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  British  party,  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  people  and  the  political  leaders  of 
New  York,  and  he  was  recalled  from  this  post.  Washington, 
howevier,  impliedly  disavowed  that  this  recall  arose  from  any  dis- 
approbation on  his  own  part.  "  My  reason,"  he  said,  *'  for  mak- 
ing this  change,  is  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  which, 
whether  well  or  ill  grounded,  must  be  indulged." 

Putnam  was  then  placed  in  command  in  Connecticut ;  where  he 
rendered  a  new  service  to  his  country.  The  hardships  which  the 
troops  had  suffered  and  the  irregularity  of  their  pay  had  excited  a 
spirit  of  insubordination ;  and  one  brigade  took  arms  to  march  upon 
Hartford,  where  the  Connecti<*ut  Assembly  was  in  session,  and  de- 
mand redress,  Putnam  at  once  galloped  down  to  the  soldiers,  and 
with  his  hearty,  plain  eloquence  dissuaded  them  from  their  rash 
project  and  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny.  It  was  about  this 
same  time  that  he  effected  his  perilous  escape  down  Horseneck 
rocks,  which  is  so  well  known,  and  to  which  we  have  before 
all  uded 

Putnam's  service  was  now  nearly  at  an  end.  On  his  return  to  the 
camp,  the  next  year,  from  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Connecticut, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  He  survived  the  attack  nearly  twelve  years ;  and 
though  able  at  all  times  to  walk  and  ride,  he  could  not  resume  his 
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military  duties.  From  his  home  the  old  veteran  watched  the  pro- 
progress  of  the  war  and  welcomed  the  victories  of  his  old  comrades 
in  arms.  And  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the  joyful  news 
spread  through  the  country  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  that 
the  nation  was  free,  no  where  did  warmer  rejoicing  arise  than 
from  the  fireside  of  him  who  on  Bunker  Hill  commenced  the  glo- 
rious contest.  Amid  the  warm  respect  of  his  friends  and  the  re- 
gard of  the  nation,  Putnam  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  till  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  he  was  taken  away  from  the  country 
which  he  had  aided  to  save. 

A  courage  which  knew  no  fear,  was  in  him  joined  to  an  open 
character  and  a  warm  heart.  Nurtured  in  New  England,  he  had 
drawn  from  her  bleak  winds,  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  and  no  promises 
of  royal  favor  could  entice  him  from  the  side  of  independence.  As 
an  officer,  he  was  fitted  better  for  the  partisan*  warfare,  in  which 
we  have  seen  him  engaged  in  his  early  military  career ;  than  for 
the  management  of  a  large  army  in  the  field.  In  his  contempt  of 
danger,  his  disregard  of  outward  display,  and  his  popularity  among 
his  soldiers,  he  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  the  hero  of  Buena 
Vista  and  Monterey.  He  thought  (unlike  too  many  of  the  militarv 
men  of  this  day)  that  when  the  war  was  over,  it  was  no  shame  to  fol- 
low the  arts  of  peace.  Ever  unassuming,  he  laid  down  the  sword 
and  took  up  the  plow ;  and  did  not  disdain  even  to  open  a  tavern. 
What  would  be  thought  of  such  an  officer  now ;  and  where  could 
he  be  found  ?  What  colonel  now,  who  could  get  some  well-salaried 
sinecure,  would  deign  to  become  a  tavern  keeper?  The  world  has 
become  more  refined  than  it  then  was.  But  we  confess  that  to 
us  there  is  a  charm  in  the  old  sign,  still  preserved,  which  swung 
before  the  tavem  of  "  Old  Put." 


THE  LOST. 

nOX  THK  OSKXAN  OF  KLOPfTOCS. 
BT  A.   MESSLER,   D.   D., 

Bright  gem  in  Saturn's  diamond  belt, 
Wide  floating  through  the  fields  of  light! 

"Lost  Pleiad!"  from  thine  orbit  wide, 
Pouring  an  influence  clear  and  bright, 
Whore  hast  thou  wandered  out  of  sight? 

"  Wandering  island  of  the  blessed/* 
In  ocean's  barren  fields  remote! 

Most  "fortunats  "  of  those,  the  muse 
Once  sang  in  fancy's  fabled  note, 
Where  undiscovered  dost  thou  float  T 
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Lone  wanderer  from  tbat  smuiy  isle! 

Wilt  thou  its  bowers  of  beauty  leave? 
Thy  cup  shall  flow  with  bitter  dregs ; 
And  to  thy  lips  each  drop  shall  cleave  ] 
And  anguish  deep  thy  bosom  heavej 

Lend  now  thine  enr,  and  streatch  thy  sighti 

'Till  shady  groves  and  rills  appear 
In  yon  bright  star.    Hark!  musio  floats 

From  every  radiant  rolling  sphere. 

And  poors  its  rapture  on  thine  ear! 

Saturn,  with  her  attendant  moons. 

Sings  sweetly  in  her  high  delight, 
The  music  of  the  rolling  spheres, 

As  all  the  living  spirits  bright, 

Chant  in  the  lofty  paths  of  light! 

Nearer  the  glorious  accents  roll, 
,  And  'mid  the  glittering  angel  host. 

They  melt  away.    How  deep  that  soul 

That  thirsts  for  knowledge  high  and  strong. 

Is  ravished  with  the  glorious  song! 

Oh,  Metal*  art  thou  waiting  there! 

And  with  thee  is  "  our  little  one!" 
How  shall  I  drink  that  bitter  cup. 

Filled,  drop  by  drop,  for  me  alone; 

Or  wait  till  life's  long  years  are  gone! 

Inhabitant  of  yon  bright  spheres. 
Perennial  spring  around  thee  shines — 

When  first  our  loved  ones  pass  away, 
Our  spirit  melts— our  head  repines, 
And  hope's  bright  star  in  darkness  shines. 

S^ee  yonder  in  the  silver  moon. 

Her  radiant  form!    She  calls  for  me! 
Transformed  to  one  of  that  bright  throng, 

Who  swell  the  rapturous  harmony 

Before  the  uncreated  Three. 

I  come!  earth  cannot  hold  me  back—* 

Its  beauties  all  are  lost  to  me^ 
Thy  smile,  dear  Meta,  calls  me  up— 

I  pant  thy  glorious  form  to  see, 

Amid  the  high  bright  galazy! 

*  Mela,  or  Margaret  Moellcr,  was  the  beloved  wife  of  Klopstoclr.  She  died  in  giving  birth 
to  their  first  child;  and  mother  and  infant  were  buried  in  the  same  grave.  It  was  npon  their 
tomb  that  the  plont  poet  iiucribod  the  beamiful  sentiment,  *'  Seed  sown  for  the  retQrreetion." 
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COBBESPONDENCB. 

Dbab  S :  You  think  too  well  of  the  ancient  Romans  to 

believe  that  they  overlooked  the  genial  pastime  of  angling. 
Although  the  remark  savors  strongly  of  a  certain  predilection  of 
your  own,  it  is  in  substance  correct.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Ro- 
mans carried  the  ambition  and  energ^y,  peculiar  to  their  natiure, 
even  into  the  sports  of  their  idle  hours ;  and  therefore  held  athletic 
amusements  in  the  highest  favor.  They  loved  the  pugilistic  ring, 
the  quoit,  the  wrestle  and  the  race ;  holding  in  less  esteem  hunt* 
ing,  fishing, 

**  The  horse,  the  hound,  the  grass  of  the  sunny  plain." 

Fishing  was,  however,  well  understood  and  practiced,  even 
among  the  nobler  ranks  of  Roman  citizens.  In  the  latter  days  of 
Rome,  Oppian — the  Isaak  Walton  of  ancient  time — received  from 
the  emperor  Garacalla  nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  writing  his 

f practical  and  poetical  treatise  on  the  piscatory  art.  But  we  have 
ittle  to  do  with  Garacalla  or  his  times.  In  the  Augustan  age  a 
lively  poem  was  written  on  the  same  subject,  which  r liny  ascribes 
to  the  pen  of  Ovid.  Many  other  authors  made  an  epic  theme  of 
the  labors  and  dangers  and  spoil  of  the  angler.  Ancient  frescoes 
give  us  views  of  troops  of  fishermen,  equipped  with  various  pisca* 
tory  appointments,  lining  the  ba3'-shore  at  day-break. 

There  is  beauty  as  well  as  brevity  in  Ovid's  eulogy  of  the  an* 
gler's  art.  After  describing  the  boar-hunt,  the  chase  of  the  hare, 
of  the  yellow  deer,  and  of  the  stag,  he  touches  for  a  moment  upon 
the  "  generous  honor"  of  the  horse-race  and  upon  the  virtues  of 
the  '*  headlong  hound," 

"  Keen  on  the  scent,  and  strong  to  follow 
O'er  hill,  through  field  and  echoing  hollow." 

He  then  adds : 

*'  The  huntsman's  joy  is  all  by  hope  supplied — 
In  patient  «fct//  consists  the  fisher's  pride." 

Ovid  also  recommends,  among  other  remedies  for  love,  that  the 
sighing  youth  should  give  the  fishes  their  '^  last  meal  on  a  brass 
hook,"  in  order  to  drive  from  his  mind  the  bait  with  which  he  has 
been  himself  caught. 

The  sport  of  angling  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  in- 
viting', when  fish  was  considered  the  richest  dainty  ever  served  up 
at  a  Roman  banquet.  The  mullet,  the  char,  the  sturgeon,  the  tur- 
bot  and  the  lamprey — to  say  nothing  of  the  luscious  bivalve  called 
the  Lucrine  oyster — were  greedily  sought  for  by  Roman  epicures. 
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The  mullet  was  the  chief  favorite  both  for  its  beauty  and  delicious 
flavor.  As  it  was  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  at  a  Roman  table  to 
flee  the  dying  agonies  of  the  fish  which  was  soon  to  please  the  pa- 
lates of  the  guests,  the  flashing  scales  of  this  species,  changing 
rapidly  from  various  shades  of  red  to  purest  white  during  their  ex- 
piring struggles,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  a  ravish- 
ing exhibition  to  these  epicures  of  the  eye.  So  refined  were  the 
gastronomic  ideas  prevalent  concerning  the  mullet,  that  Apicius, 
who  had  a  wonderful  genius  for  all  sorts  of  luxury,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  they  ought  only  to  be  killed  in  fish-sauce.  Asinius 
Celer  gave  about  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  a  single  mullet. 
This  led  Pliny  to  say  that  in  his  day  a  cook  cost  as  much  as  a  tri- 
umph and  a  fish  as  much  as  a  cook.  As  the  fishes  rarely  weighed 
over  two  pounds  a  piece,  some  idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  Ro- 
man extravagance  in  respect  to  them.  The  fish-pond  of  Caius 
Herius  was  sold  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  fish  of  Lucullus  for  about  the  same  sum.  Martial 
ridicules  Galliodorus  for  selling  a  slave  and  buying  a  mullet  of  ex- 
traordinary weight  with  the  money : 

Twas  yesterday  you  sold  that  docile  slave 
For  forty  dollarsj  which  his  buyer  gave. 
You  did  it  for  the  sake  of  one  good  dinner, 
But  ah !  the  meal  was  poor,  and  you're  no  winner. 
Naught  but  a  four-pound  mullet  made  your  feast; 
It  was  your  greatest  dish  ;  it  was  your  least. 
One  may  well  say  'i  was  not  a  fish  you  ate~ 
A  man  was  eaten  from  your  costly  plate. 

Seneca  too  alludes  to  this  same  extravagance  in  terms  of  the 
severest  stoicism.  **  How  incredible,"  says  he,  '*  are  the  doings  of 
luxury !  how  does  it  belie  nature !  Fishes  are  swimming  in  the 
dining-room,  and  are  caught  under  the  very  table  upon  which  they 
will  soon  be  served  up.  That  mullet  seems  stale,  which  does  not 
breathe  its  last  in  the  hands  of  the  guest.  They  are  offered  to  the 
view,  imprisoned  in  transparent  jars,  and  their  color  which  the 
struggles  of  death  change  into  a  thousand  shades  and  combina- 
tions, is  watched  as  they  expire.  Some  are  killed  in  pickle  and 
are  seasoned  while  alive.  W  ho  would  believe  that  they  are  thus 
made  to  delight  the  eye  before  they  tickle  the  palate  ?"  Cicero 
was  not  particularly  censorious,  but  he  remarks  in  a  letter:  **  Our 
modem  great  men  think  they  have  heaven  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
if  they  have  in  their  fish-ponds  mullets  tame  enough  to  approach 
the  hand  of  their  o^vner."  In  short,  no  man  could  be,  in  ancient 
times,  a  true  bon-vivant,  without  owning  a  fish-pond,  tenanted  by 
**  whiskered  mullets.*' 

The  lamprey— a  disgusting  fish  one  would  think — was  also  a 
great  delicacy  at  Rome.  Fish  of  this  sort  were  kept  in  ponds  and, 
it  is  said,  grew  so  fat  ss  to  be  obliged  to  float  on  the  top  of  the* 
water !    They  were  so  thoroughly  domesticated,  if  we  may  believe 
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Pliny,  as  to  come  to  the  person  who  fed  them,  at  the  call  of  their 
names.  The  same  author  states,  that  Antonia,  daughter  of  Drusus, 
was  so  fond  of  a  pet  of  this  species,  as  to  adorn  it  with  ear-rings; 
while  Hortensius  is  said  to  have  been  so  attached  to  a  tame  lam- 
prey, as  to  have  wept  when  it  was  found  dead.  As  Hortensius  was 
a  great  orator,  the  delivery  of  a  funeral  oration  would  have  made  the 
farce  complete.  In  fact,  great  ambition  was  excited  among  the 
nabobs  of  Rome,  to  rear  the  greatest  number  of  tame  lampreys. 

It  is  certain  that  very  large  numbers  of  persons  were  fishermen 
by  occupation.  The  rocky  bays  all  along  the  harbors  of  Italy, 
abounded  in  **  finny  spoil.''  So  large  was  the  class  of  those  who 
angled  for  a  living,  that  a  fish-feast  (fry  ?)  was  given  annu- 
ally in  the  month  of  June  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  honor  of 
the  gods.    Acostes — one  of  Ovid*s  characters — says : 

"  My  sire  was  poor,  and  day  by  day  he  took 
The  leaping  fish  with  line  and  tempting  hook. 
His  fortune  was  his  art ;  though  small  it  be, 
'Tis  all  the  fortune  that  he  left  to  me." 

You  might  have  found  in  the  fish-market,  which  was  in  the 
eigth  ward  of  Rome,  the  various  spoil  of  these  "  professed"  fisher- 
men, had  you  lived  in  the  days  of  Augustus. 

The  chief  resort  for  fishermen  was  the  rocky  shore,  where  the 
Grati  pours  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto.  Here,  no  doubt  the 
senator's  barque  was  moored,  and  here  he  flung  the  line  into  the 
green  water  beneath.  As  salt  fish  were  universally  preferred  to 
fresh,  rivers  were  rarely  resorted  to  by  anglers.  Ovid  describes  a 
choice  spot  for  his  favorite  sport,  beautifully : 

**  In  front  o'er  sounding  rooks  the  waters  glide ; 
A  pleasant  meadow  girds  the  seaward  side: 
Its  tender  grass,  with  nightly  dew-drops  wet. 
Was  never  cropped  by  goat  or  heifer  yet. 
Its  flowers  no  preserving  bee  has  sucked, 
No  maid,  to  wreath  her  hair,  the  blossoms  pludcad. 
There,  seated  on  the  turf,  he  loved  to  throw 
His  dripping  line  into  the  wave  below: 
There,  oft  his  finny  captives  counting  o*er. 
He  caUed  them  credulous  and  threw  for  more." 

As  for  the  mode  of  fishing  among  the  Romans,  it  was  orthodox 
according  to  modem  rules.  Of  the  long  seine,  which  must  of  course 
have  been  made  like  ours,  I  have  nothing  now  to  tell  you  :  unless 
I  mention  that  the  luxurious  Nero,  who  never  wore  the  same  gar- 
ments twice,  fished  with  a  net  made  of  gilded  cord,  and  the  drag- 
ropes  of  which  were  made  of  purple  and  yellow  strands  twisted 
together.  Smaller  nets,  similar  to  modern  scoop-nets,  were  in  use, 
but  need  no  particular  description.  It  was  probably  one  of  this 
kind  which  was  used  in  the  arena  by  the  Gladiator  of  the  Net. 
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He  was  literally  a  "  fisher  of  men/'  His  antagonist  was  well 
armed  with  a  long  sword  and  a  helmet  like  the  head  of  a  fish, 
while  he  was  himself  equipped  with  a  short  dagger  and  a  net. 
This  last  he  sought  to  throw  around  his  adversary,  and,  having 
entangled  him  in  it,  to  thrust  the  stiletto  into  his  vitals.  This  sport, 
the  ttomans  much  admired ;  and  when  the  net-gladiator  shouted 
out  his  brutal  joke — **  I  am  trying  to  catch  a  fish,  not  you ;  why 
do  you  avoid  me  ?" — cheers,  loud  and  long  went  up  from  the  rav- 
ished multitude. 

A  favorite  mode  of  taking  fish  in  ancient  times  was  by  the  weel 
or  fish-trap,  constructed  on  the  general  principle  of  the  eel-pot,  or 
New  England  snap  jaw.  It  was  made  of  wicker  and  baited  with- 
in. Its  opening  was  ample  and  inviting,  but  the  passage-way  ta- 
pered gradually  until  it  was  just  narrow  enough  for  the  ingress  of 
th«  victim.  The  difficulties  of  retreating  through  the  pointed  intier 
opening  of  the  weel  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  model  of  a  common  mouse-trap. 

"  Facilis  descensus  Avemi  \ 
Sed  revocare  (rradum  saperasque  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoo  ODOS.  hie  labor  est." 


Hoo  opos,  hie  labor  est." 


It  is  said  that  the  mullet,  when  caught  in  one  of  these  cages, 
made  no  attempt  to  force  his  head  through  the  pointed  twigs  which 
oppose  him,  but,  turning  himself  around,  beat  the  wicker  passage 
with  his  tail  until  it  was  broken  or  enlarged  by  his  lusty  blows  and 
escape  was  easy.  As  "  masterly  inactivity"*  has  come  to  be  no 
paradox,  this  trick  of  the  mullet  may  be  called  a  ^^  vigorous  back- 
injr  GUI." 

The  practice  of  poisoning  bait  seems  to  have  been  understood  in 
Campania.  Instead  of  the  berry  of  the  eocculus  tndicus,  which  we 
mix  with  dough  for  intoxicating  minnows,  the  ancients  used  the 
small  bulbous  root  of  heart-wort,  which  they  called  ground-poi- 
son, mixed  with  chalk,  which  brought  the  greedy  fish  lifeless  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  almost  instantly. 

But  I  know  you  wish  to  hear  something  of  the  more  genteel 
equipments  of  the  Roman  anglers ;  such  as  rod  and  wicker-bag, 
line  and  hook.  All  these  were  in  use  in  the  times  of  Augustus* 
Athough  a  pithy  reed  grew  in  Italy,  which  was  sometimes  used  by 
anglers,  yet  the  patrician  fisherman  imported  his  bamboo  rod  from 
Albaris  in  Africa.  The  wicker-bag,  which  was  then  carried  for  the 
reception  of  the  spoil,  reminds  us  of  our  own  practice.  The  line 
was  of  fiax,  and  the  book  of  brass,  bent  and  barbed  like  ours.  A 
piece  of  horse-hair  (bristle,  as  the  Roman  writers  call  it,)  was  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  the  line,  on  account  of  its  transparency.    This 

*  Verily,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun."  The  phrase,  '*  masterly  in* 
aetivity,'*  so  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  -was  used  before  this  gentle- 
man's day  in  the  British  House  of  Lords.  Bat  the  words,  ^*  viva  quiet, *^  9» 
osed  in  tnis  epigram  and  ia  allas^on  to  the  sUU  strength  of  the  tide,  embody  the 
same  paradoxical  klea  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
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ia  another  item  of  evidence  tbat  the  world  ia  not  so  much  wiser 
now  than  it  was  of  old.  Martial  describes  (he  bristle  as  quivering 
with  the  weight  of  the  captive  fisb. 

Ovid  tneniions  some  of  the  fishes  which  might  be  caught  with 
ahook;  among  others  (he  pike,  the  mullet,  and  (be  gola-spo((ed 
lamprey.  He  also  minutely  describes  their  cunning  habits;  the 
iniilte('a  mode  of  striking  (he  bait  from  the  hook  with  his  lail,  the 
■harp  bile  of  ihe  lamprey  and  the  blind  fury  of  (he  pike. 

Ausonius,  speaking  of  the  "  blue  Moselle,"  or  the  "  divine  Mo- 
■elle"  as  be  calls  it,  nlludes  to  tbe  noble  salmon,  ibe  (rout,  "  slot- 
red  witb  purple  spots,"  and  a  third  fish  pailaking  of  the  nature  of 
both  tbe  former,  as  inhabiting  its  waters.  This  third  fish  was, 
doubtless,    the    salmon-trout.     Rare  angling  must  there  have  been 

"  In  the  ulad  waters  of  the  uaooih  MomUq." 
Other  Latin  writers  speak  of  fishes  and  fishing.  Horace,  I  ant 
coitfident,  was  (oo  lazy  to  partake  in  the  sport  of  angling,  but  ready 
enough  to  taste  the  spoil  and  wash  it  down  nilh  "  old  Falemian." 
He  le(s  us  know  that  a  trick  of  modem  cockney -sports  men  is  not 
■o  ntodero  as  it  mi^ht  be.  Roman  gentlemen  were  Known  (o  equip 
themselves  with  fishing  tackle  and  then  buy  at  the  market-place 
the  ostensible  spoil  of  an  imogiaary  sporting  expedition. 

Cicero  and  Martial  speak  of  some  of  the  great  fishermen  of  old 
Rome.  Hortonsius  and  Lucullus  both  owned  magnificent  fish- 
ponds,  in  which  (hey  reared  (he  chief  luxury  of  their  tables.  Ci- 
cero in  making  mention  of  them  (o  Atticus,  calls  them  his  "  fish- 
pond-loving friends,"  which  term  waa  enough  to  identify  them 
without  adding  their  names.  Martial  alludes  (o  the  Emperor  Do- 
mitian  himself,  as  if  he  also  indulged  the  piscatory  monia.  Tbe 
■ame  author  mentions  the  fondness  of  ApoUinaiis  for  angling,  but 
as  it  were  a  taste  which  was  seldom  gratified.  The  latter  had  a 
villa  on  the  shore  of  Formiac,  (now  SJolodi  Gaeta,]  which  the 
pressure  of  bis  business  at  Rome  rarely  allowed  him  lo  visit,  so 
that  his  porter  and  slaves  were  left  to  luxuriate  alone  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  their  master's  couniry-seal.  Speaking  of  Apollinarts  attd 
Formiac,  the  poet  says: 

"  There  lighlest  breezes  crisp  tho  sea ; 

Tia  calm— but  dull  il  cannot  b«. 

Its  mighty  atillDOM,  ■mooth  and  itrong, 

Will  Bwaep  his  paintod  barge  along ; 

AiaiatMl  by  a  broezo  as  soft 

As  those,  which  at  Ihe  noontide  oft 

Will  aeekthe  maiden,  vroro  with  heat 

And  driven  to  her  green  retreat. 

To  part  her  purple  robe  and  rMt 

With  cool  embrace  upon  ber  breast. 

Nor,  with  elastic  line,  need  he 

Sail  far  into  the  open  lea, 

But  from  his  couob  and  banqnat-haU 
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The  angleHs  line  may  lightly  fall, 
And  Inre  the  fish,  which  sport  beneath, 
To  snatch  the  bait  which  hides  their  death. 
If  e'er  the  boiling  billows  leap, 
While  storms  are  driving  o'er  the  deep, 
He  from  his  table  views  the  fight, 
And  smiles  to  see  the  tempest's  might. 
His  fish-ponds  teem  with  every  kind 
That  charms  the  epicurean  mind. 
In  them  the  tarbot  breeds  for  him ; 
Domestic  fishes  around  them  swim ; 
Tame  lampreys,,  aged  mullets,  all 
Know  and  obey  their  master's  call. 
But  ah  !  how  rarely  mistress  Rome 
Permits  the  lord  to  see  this  home  ! 
How  few  the  days  the  busy  year 
Allows  to  be  devoted  here  ? 
Ye  lucky  porters  !  stewards  too  ! 
These  fine  amusements  are  for  you. 
They  for  your  roaster  were  prepared. 
But  now  by  you  are  wholly  shared." 

Pliny  tells  some  amazing  stories  about  fishincr*  in  short,  "fish- 
stories"  as  they  are  sometimes  called  in  the  dialect  of  slang.  He 
says  that  the  best  time  to  angle  is  when  the  sun  is  passing  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac  called  '*  Pisces.*'  He  states  for  a  fact,  that  in  cer» 
tain  places  men  fish  for  tunnies  with  a  chain  for  a  line,  and  that, 
when  one  is  "hooked,"  it  is  drawn  out  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  !  In  an* 
other  place,  he  relates  a  story  of  the  manner  in  which  dolphins  as« 
sist  the  fishermen  of  Narbonne  in  catching  fish  of  other  kinds* 
The  whole  population  of  the  district,  he  says,  stream  down  to  the 
side  of  a  certain  lake  to  see  the  nets  drawn.  They  raise  a  loud 
shout,  which  is  responded  to  by  troops  of  dolphins.  Rushing  in 
squadrons  up  into  the  shallows  in  which  shoals  of  mullets  have 
talcen  refuge  beyond  the  reach  of  nets,  the  dolphins  drive  ihem 
out  into  the  open  sea.  Immediately  the  fishermen  throw  their  nets 
around  both  pursuers  and  pursued.  The  mullets,  however,  leap 
over  the  nets,  unless  frightened  back  or  killed  by  the  dolphins.  In 
this  murderous  work  the  latter  engage,  not  stopping  to  consume 
their  prey,  but,  with  true  martial  spirit,  **  preferring,"  as  Pliny 
says,  **  victory  to  food."  The  battle  goes  on  furiously.  The  dol- 
phins seem  to  enjoy  getting  into  the  net  and  swimming  about 
among  the  men  and  boats.  W  hen  they  have  eflected  the  capture, 
they  tear  their  captives  in  pieces.  After  satisfying  their  hunger, 
**  conscious  of  having  accomplished  more  than  could  be  compensa- 
ted by  one  day's  reward,  they  defer  farther  enjoyment  of  their 
plunder  until  the  morrow."     Such  is  the  narrative  of  Pliny. 

Angling — thanks  to  Isaak  Walton — has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  serious  musing  and  sound  moralizing.    Many 
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Roman  proverbs  were  drawn  from  the  practices  of  fishermen  and 
the  cruel  fate  of  fishes.  The  emperor  Augastua — who,  to  relax 
his  mind,  used,  to  go  fishing  and  play  marbles  with  little  boys — ut- 
tered a  very  appropriate  comparison,  derived  from  the  piscatory  art. 
*'  Those,"  said  the  royal  moralizer,  '^who  pursue  slight  advanta* 
ges  at  a  serious  risk,  are  like  anglers  fishing  with  a  golden  hook : 
the  loss  of  which  if  they  happen  to  be  broken  oflf,  can  be  compen- 
sated by  nothing  which  they  can  catch."  You  recollect  the  les- 
son taught  by  Cleopatra  to  Antony  at  a  fishing  party ;  a  lesson  on 
'*  seeming  and  being."  So  anxious  was  Antony  on  all  occasions  to 
present  to  his  queenly  mistress  the  glorious  charm  of  success,  that, 
when  he  found  one  day  at  a  fishing-party  that  his  luck  was  bad, 
fearing  to  be  disgraced  in  her  eyes,  he  ordered  his  divers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  put  upon  his  hook  fishes  which  had  been  al- 
ready caught.  After  several  repetitions  of  this  trick,  Cleopatra 
perceived  it.  But  Antony,  professing  great  surprise  and  delight  at 
his  success,  invited  the  whole  party  to  come  and  witness  a  renewal 
of  it  on  the  day  following.  A  crowd  assembled :  but,  as  soon  as 
his  line  was  let  down,  Cleopatra  ordered  one  of  her  divers  to  hang 
a  pickled  fish  upon  Antony's  hook.  Soon  after  Antony  pulled  up 
his  ridiculous  prize,  which  was  greeted  with  much  merriment 
But  Cleopatra  meant  ]e»9  to  mortify  Antony  than  by  this  incident 
to  giireinore  point  to  one  of  her  incomparable  flatteries;  **Go, 
general,"  said  she ;  *^  leave  fishing  to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharos 
and  Canopus ;  cities,  kingdoms  and  provinces  make  your  sport." 
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CONTENTMENT. 

It  springs  from  within,  (rom  the  depths  of  the  sool ; 
When  perfect,  it  yields  not  to  outward  control ; 
The  sorrows  of  life  may  but  brighten  its  beams ; 
On  the  forehead  of  age  it  may  burnish  the  seams. 

It  springs  from  above ;  there  its  fountain  is  pure, 

And  it  gushes  eternal  in  rills  that  allure. 

Ye  sad  sons  of  earth!  be  attracted  and  fly 

On  the  fleet  wings  of  thought,  to  its  homo  in  the  sky. 


Tbe  miiU  of  morning  melted,  u  the  light 

Broke  fbrth  in  beautj  irom  the  glowing  east ; 

Tbe  waters  laanhed  in  aanlight,  and  the  laaTM 

Wresded  together,  with  a  dreamy  chime ; 

The  tanefui  bird,  awoke  ajojous  lay, 

And  myTiad  minstrel  tones,  made  melody. 

All  things  rejoiued,  uve  sad  Naorai, 

Aa  with  a  tearrul  eye,  she  paused  to  look 

Upon  the  pleasant  land,  which  lay  behind. 

The  deW  drops  gemmed  her  p^lh,  as  sad  and  slow 

Slie  tamed  wilb  Ihrobliing  heart  and  Ungeriag  itept, 

Afar  from  Moab,  and  its  smiling  fields — 

The  dew  dropa,  tears  of  night,  which  even  now 

The  sunlight  of  the  morning  kissed  away. 

And  so  Naomi's  silent  tears  were  kissed 

By  the  warm  suntin|ht  of  a  daughter's  love. 

Sweet  Ruth!  like  morninK,  young  and  beaatifull 

The  meek  eyed  Ruth  had  pasaicHiately  clasped 

The  weeping  widow,  and  her  footsteps  stayed, 

Breathing  the  prayer,  which  gushing  from  her  heart, 

Her  lips  and  eyes  most  eloquently  spoke. 

Let  me  go  forth  wfth  thee, 
Oh,  stricken  mother,  in  thy  sorrowful  hour. 

Let  me  go  forth  with  thee,  my  love  shall  be 
Like  dews  of  heaven  to  cheer  the  droojung  flower. 

Bright  is  the  land  we  leave! 
Boll  are  its  winds,  and  lovely  are  its  ^es; 
But  oh!  lor  us  its  lephyrs  sadly  grieve. 
The  p/awo/' gravel  beneath  its  blue  dome  Ike. 

I  may  not  look  behind, 
My  heait  throbs  wildly,  and  my  eye  grows  dun  j 

The  vale,  the  stream,  and  even  the  marmoriiig  win 
Bring  to  my  heart,  some  menuny  of  Urn, 

My  lo*t  one,  and  thy  son! 
Oh,  tearful  mother,  we  ^all  hear  no  more 
The  welcome  mnsic  of  tbe  tone  of  one, 
WboM  love  halk  blc«t  n*  in  tbe  days  at  jot». 


I  ouDot  linger  now 
And  reel  the  sunlight  aod  the  breeie,  vluch  gave 

Snob  jojr  to  me,  ite>l  o'er  my  aching  brow, 
And  know,  that  ihey  haTB  lingered  on  hit  gravt. 

Oh  olaip  me  to  thy  heart, 
Hit  heart  first  drew  its  ardent  bealinci  thence ; 

Mother,  my  mother,  obi  we  muJ  not  part, 
Breathe  to  me  tfaoa,  with  vojoalem  eloqoBDoa. 

In  the  warm  mate  careM 
Which  holds  me,  mother,  to  tbj  gentle  breoat, 

Still  let  me  fcol  tbce  paswonately  prea* 
Hf  heart  to  thine,  nod  let  me  thus  bo  bleat. 

And  tell  mo,  I  may  knuw 
Bia  oamCBl  glance,  rcQccleil  in  thino  own, 

And  I  may  hear  his  acccnta  deep  and  low, 
Bnt  aofieT,  sadder,  echoed  in  thy  tone. 

1  will  go  forth  with  tbce, 
The  lonely  wanderer  of  my  faoosehold  band ; 

With  thee,  for  widowed,  stricken  I  wonld  be 
Hencefortti  an  exile  from  my  father's  land- 
Hearing  forevennore 
In  Memory's  darkened  land,  as  I  shall  roam, 

Lingering  like  miuiD  wlien  its  dream  is  o'er. 
The  far  off  voice*  of  my  distant  home. 

Saying  "  Farewell,  farewell!" 
Breathing  it  sadly,  shadowy  forms  shall  rise, 

Transflgnrod  through  the  mUt  of  tears,  a  spall 
AroDod  me  ever,  with  their  earnest  eyes. 

Oh,  I  tibial  follow  thee! 
Treading  the  derious  path,  which  thou  hast  trod  j 

Henoelbnh,  thy  people  ^all  my  people  bo, 
Thj  faith,  be  ever  mine,  thy  God,  ny  God) 

And  where  thou  dicst,  I 
<A,  best  beloved'  shall  share  thy  latest  breMh ; 

CloM  to  thine  own,  this  heart  of  mine  diall  lie,   ' 
Oh,  mother!  mother!  lAuu  in  lifa  and  death. 
Km  Bavm,  Fanuiry,  IS4S. 
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The  military  abilitiea  of  our  citizen  soldiers  sre  now  nttfacliBg 
nniveraal  atlenlion.  So  long  ■  time  haa  clai^sed  aJnce  they  bare 
been  put  to  proof  in  regular  warfare,  that  the  exhibitions  of  them 
now  made  in  Mexico  have  all  (he  charms  of  freshness  and  novelt)-. 
Praaperoua  and  comfortable  citizens  at  borne,  atare  as  if  ronsed 
from  a  dream  of  forge  I  fulness,  at  reading  the  enterpriseB  and  ex- 
ploits of  their  old  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  volunteered  under 
Scolt  and  Taylor.  What  strange  developments  of  character — they 
say  to  themselves — seem  to  have  been  suddenly  brought  out  in 
Smith  and  Jones  and  the  reat,  who  seemed  at  home  to  be  men  no 
way  remarkable,  unless  for  not  making  money  so  fast  as  their 
neighbors!  Are  these  indeed  our  old  acquaintances,  who  are 
storming  the  strongest  mountain  fortresses;  hewing  their  way 
with  axe  and  rifle  through  the  mountain  forests  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
gaining  ground  foot  by  foot,  and  house  by  house,  through  cities 
deapera'ely  defended  ;  coolly  welcoming,  even  by  aingle  battalions, 
the  most  furious  charges  of  cavalry;  and  daily  performing  feata 
worthy  of  the  iron  bands  of  conquerors  like  Napoleon  and  Wel- 
lington I  The  stmnge  coolness  and  unaccountable  seif-rHtance  of 
our  troops — no  matter  how  scanty  their  numbers — as  they  paih 
on,  and  leave  swarming  thousands  of  guerillas  to  cut  nS'their  com- 
munications;  their  toilsome  tabors  in  excavating  new  roads  over 
gronnd  confidently  deemed  by  the  enrmy  to  be  impracticable,  and 
thus  to  often  taking  in  rear  works  which  it  would  have  cost  loomany 
lives  to  storm  in  front;  their  cheerful  and  it  would  seem,  frolicksome 
hardihood  in  bivouacking  during  a  pelting  storm,  without  food  or 
■heller,  far  from  support,  and  within  cannon  shot  of  their  oppo- 
Dents — and  for  what} — why,  that  (hough  a  mere  detachment,  and 
acting  oa  theii  own  responsibility,  ihey  choose  to  be  on  the  ground 
io  season  to  undertake  (be  job  (in  laborer's  phrase]  of  routing  the 
enemy  from  his  strong  hold  "  before  breakfaal,"  and  thus  "  to  sava 
the  best  part  of  the  day"  for  another  and  bigger  job  in  company 
with  (he  main  army  '■ — in  short,  an  tnjouci'ance  and  homely  com- 
mon-sense  in  the  most  daring  enterprises,  and  in  the  thickest  of  a 
desperate  fight,  which  give  an  aspect  to  their  deeds  the  very  oppo- 
site of  common  military  romance,  but  which  yet  spring  from  the 
noblest  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character; — exploits  and  traits  of 
character  such  as  these,  excite  a  smile  of  wonder  among  their 
eountrymen  at  home,  which  soon  deepens  into  n  grin  of  delighl. 

After  all,  however,  such  characterisiica  of  our  military  en^erprisea 
are  far  from  being  new.  In  the  war  of  1812,  indeed,  it  was  m- 
Iher  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  lakes,  (bat  the  peculiar  abilidea  of  our 
GOunlryiQen  were  displayed.  On  the  present  occasion  also,  let  qa 
pass  over,  in  our  retrospect,  the  war  of  the  revoloiion.  It  is  in  the 
nistory  of  our  colonial  forefathers,  that  the  moat  obvious  parallels 
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are  to  be  found.  And  probably  the  most  sinking  one  in  oui  whole 
history,  is  the  expedition  agaiDSt  Louisbur^,  a  century  ago.  We 
select  ihia  expedition — not  because  its  plan  and  conduct  present 
much  resemblance  in  detail  to  ibe  more  scientiQc  campaigns  of 
the  present  day,  but  because  it  Etrikingly  illustrates  those  peculiar 

■  and  even  amusing  qualities  which  distinguish  the  Yankee  when 
sejiving  as  a  volunteer  soldier.  A  hundred  years  ago,  these  had 
beqome  fully  developed  in  the  people  of  New  England,  while  at 
the  present  day  are  displayed  in  their  essential  traits  not  only  by 
their  immediate  descendants,  but  by  the  enterprising  and  aU«en- 
lurous  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Boundless  confidence  in  the 
future,  disregard  of  distance  by  land  or  sea;  a  homely  careleas- 
neea  of  military  display,  and  of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war ;  a  com- 
placent indifference  in  view  of  the  numbers  or  advantages  of  the 
enemy;  habitual  good  nature,  and  good  humored  patience  in 
hardship;  and  in  general  the  distinguishing  traits  of  an  American 
emigrant  metamorphosed  for  the  lime  into  a  soldier,  though  the 
fact  seems  of  late  to  have  been  forgotten  to  some  extent,  are  eiaen- 

,  tial  products  of  the  circumstances  and  institutions  of  ihia  coantr}' 
Operating  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  character. 

Intbewarof   17fi6,  the  British  fifers  are  said  to  have  plsyed 

.  Yankee  Doodle  in  derision  of  the  rustic  dress  and  unconscioas 
awkwardness  of  their  provincial  auxiliaries.  Even  so,  a  Mexican 
gentleman  writing  from  Puebis,  only  a  few  months  ago,  expresses 
his  astonishment  at  the  inelegant  uniforms,  and  the  absence  of  mi- 

.liiary  smartness  and  soldierly  bearing,  which  he  witnessed  when 
our  victorious  troops  marched  with  a  careless  and  almost  lazy  con- 
fidence into  that  city,  and  immediately  set  about  making  them- 
selves at  home.  A  late  number  of  our  magazine  exhibits  Hin- 
man'a  beautiful  portrait  of  General  Wooster  who  served  before 
Louisburg.  We  see  in  it  his  personal  beaut'-,  which  was  m> 
remarkable  that  he  was  called  afterwards  in  London  "  the  hand* 
some  provincial,"  yet  no  indication  do  we  discover  in  the  exprea- 
sioD  of  his  countenance  of  hts  military  character.  Our  troops  have 
always  been  citizen  toldieri,  and  justly  may  we  be  proud  of  the 
designation. 

But  the  northern  colonists  of  the  last  century  were  distinguisb- 
ed,  in  addition  to  such  qualities  as  we  have  just  referred  to,  for  a 
truly  warlike  character;  their  history  funiiabee  proofs  of  the  pre- 
valence of  deep  and  serious  military  enthusiasm.  Descended  from 
that  portion  of  the  English  nation  which  Cromwell  had  trained  lo 
uninterrupted    vicrory,    they  not   only  inherited   the    indomitable 

■qualities  of  his  famous  Ironsides,  but  had  been  compelled  by  the 
increasing  perils  of  their  western  home,  to  cherish  military  fee t- 
ings  and  institutions,  and  to  accustom  the  whole  available  popula- 

.(ion, to  the  constant  practice  of  arms.  Their  laws  rcgardca  every 
ma*  as  a  soldier.  Avoiding,  rather  than  adopting  the  hijiber  mi- 
litary titles,  the  lowest  subaTlem  commission  conferred  honor  mai 
digHty.    The  native  Indians  were  the  least  of  tbeir  enemies.    On 
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all  sides,  except  ihe  ocean,  they  were  surrounded  by  Betttemsnis  of 
hereililary  eneraifs.  France  envied  England  her  colooies  and 
cherished  the  hope  of  adding  them  to  her  own  poBseseioas,  The 
French  were  also  Romanists;  their  priests  were  Jesuits;  and  ha- 
tred towards  heretics,  as  well  as  religious  zeal,  ever  fanned  the 
flame  of  national  dislike  and  enmity.     Whole  tribes  of  ihe  fero- 
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likewiseoneof  frequent  and  protracted  wars  between  the  iwo  great 
powers  in  Europe  ;  while  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  our  ancestors 
entered  into  the  contest  rather  like  principals  than  dependants. 
They  consiileied  the  struggle  as  one  for  their  very  existence  as  s 
part  of  the  British  empire.  And,  besides  their  nationality,  the  at- 
tainment of  their  most  cherished  hopes  was  at  stake.  What  fortune 
could  befall  the  Puritans  worse  than  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  become  the  slaves  of  a  despotic  and  popish  monarch  and  of 
his  Jesuit  myrmidons  ?  The  persecuted  Huguenots  who  had  sought 
refuge  among  them,  were  living  witnesses  of  the  fate  which  they 
might  justly  anticipate. 

When  the  war  of  1744  commenced,  France  was  eagerly  enga- 
ged in  establishing  a  chain  of  forts  and  settlements  from  Canada 
along  the  lakes  and  down  the  Ohio,  so  as  lo  shut  in  the  English 
on  the  north  and  west.  On  the  east  also,  she  possessed  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  with  its  foniiied  capital,  Louisburg;  and  though 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  had  been  rescued  from  her,  yet 
they  were  mostly  peopled  by  her  colonists,  and  were  liable  to  he 
regained  by  a  revolt  of  their  inhabitants,  if  not  soon  retaken  by 
her  fleets  and  armies.  Indeed,  the  first  act  of  the  war  on  this 
side  the  ocean  was,  the  destruction  of  Canseau  in  Nova  Scotia, 
followed  immediately  by  the  seige  of  Annapolis  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. Massachusetts  haflened  to  send  aid  to  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  and  the  enemy  were  repulsed;  but  the  Indians  rising  in  fa- 
vor of  tbeir  old  allies,  a  desperate  contest  be^an  lo  be  carried  on. 
Should  the  French  succeed,  they  would  gain  an  addition  of  six 
thousand  men,  and  the  danger  of  New  England  would  become 
imminent.  Even  if  the  French  and  their  savage  allies,  assisted  by 
a  powerful  armament  from  Europe,  should  be  enabled  to  subdue 
Kew  England,  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  latter  would  be 
vholly  destroyed,  and  an  endless  amount  of  misery  would  be  cei- 

At  this  critical  juncture,  the  garrison  of  Canseau,  with  other  pri- 
»ner3  who  had  been  carried  to  Louisburg,  arrived  at  Boston  and 
reported  to  Governor  Shirley  the  condition  of  ibal  strong  hold  of 
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the  French.  Some  favorable  circumstances  in  the  siliialion  of  lh( 
inhabitants  and  garrison,  suggested  to  Shirley  the  thought  thai  ii 
might  be  taken  by  a  surprise,  if  an  expedition  were  secretly  pre- 
pared in  New  England,  and  sent  out  sufficiently  early  in  the  en. 
Buing  spring. 

Louiaburg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  was  cherished  bj 
Franco  ns  one  of  her  most  important  possessions.  She  had  speni 
twentv-five  years  in  fortifying  it,  and  at  an  expense  of  six  milliong 
of  dollars.  Intermediate  in  situation  between  the  St.  Lawrence 
nnd  the  W^est  indies,  it  was  her  chief  naval  station  in  America, 
and  being  so  near  the  Eng'lish  colonies,  could  send  out  swarms  ol 
privateers  to  destroy  their  cnmmcrce  and  fisheries  and  insult  theii 
shores  at  pleasure.  Hence  it  had  been  styled  the  Dunltirli  of  Amc 
rica.  it  was  built  on  a  point  of  land  projecting;  to  the  eastward 
within  which  point,  on  the  north  and  northeast,  the  bay  widened 
and  alTordcd  a  deep  and  capacious  harbor.  The  month  of  the  hnr 
bor,  vihich  was  thus  a  narrow  channel,  was  defended  against  the 
entrance  of  hostile  ships  hy  an  island  in  the  rotddle,  on  which  wai 
a  battery  of  thirty  heavy  cannon.  Thus  the  place  could  not  b( 
bombarded  hy  ships  of  war.  The  town  itself  was  surrounded  by  ( 
rampart  which  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  hijjh,  and  forty 
feet  thicic  at  the  basc.andby  a  ditch  eighty  feet  wide.  The  wall  wai 
laid  out  in  regular  bastions  which  swept  every  approach,  the  gatf 
on  the  land  side  was  provided  with  a  draw  bridge,  and  defended 
by  a  circular  battery  of  sixteen  guns,  in  addition  to  the  fire  of  th« 
main  body  of  the  place,  and  the  ramparts  were  furnished  with 
casements  or  bomb  proof  apartments  for  sheltering;  the  garrison  anC 
citizens.  North  of  the  town,  and  on  (be  opposite  side  of  the  har 
bor,  was  the  grand  or  royal  battery,  which  mounted  thirty  cannon 
twenty-eight  of  which  were  forlj'-two  pounders  and  the  other  Iwt 
eighteen  pounders.  The  garrison,  including  regulars  and  militia 
consisted  of  two  thousand  men,  and  might  count  on  assistance  froir 
the  principal  inhabiinnts  of  the  city.  Indeed,  after  the  capitui* 
lion  of  the  place,  upwards  of  four  thousand  men,  including  thi 
new  of  a  captured  man  of  war,  were  transported  in  cartel  ships  U 
France. 

Such  was  the  formidable  strong  hold,  by  the  capture  of  whlcl 
Gov.  Shirley,  a  Massachusetts  lawyer,  hoped  to  humble  the  pridt 
of  France  and  render  our  own  shores  secure.  While  the  BrhisJ 
ministrj'  had  scarcely  entered  on  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war 
the  most  fatal  blow  which  could  be  delivered  against  the  Frencl 
power  in  America,  was  preparing  through  the  medium  of  an  expe 
dilion  without  a  single  regular  soldier,  and  composed  solely  of  col 
onial  fishermen  and  husbandmen.  The  Governor  communicate! 
his  scheme  to  the  legislature,  under  an  oath  of  secresy  from  caci 
member.  So  wild  and  impracticable  did  it  appear,  that  it  was  a 
first  rejected.  Long  and  earnestly,  however,  w  as  4t  debated,  an( 
urgent  were  the  reasons  adduced  in  opposition  to  it  as  well  as  ii 
its  favor.    Its  impracticability  was  argued  on  a  great  number  o 
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ipeciGc  grounds,  while  against  these  there  could  no  argfuments  bt 
iiTfced  but  ibe  many  reasons  why  success  was  lo  be  desired. 

But  while  the  discussions  were  going  on,  the  secret  was  com- 
munjcaled  lo  the  people  through  an  amusing  inadvertence  on  the 
part  or  a  worthy  member  of  the  legislature.  Assisting  in  family 
deioiions  at  his  lodgings,  be  prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  enter- 
prise !  The  news  appears  to  hare  spread  rapidly.  It  eicited  a 
lively  interest,  and  Governor  Shirley,  perceiving  that  he  could  not 
prevail  with  the  legislature,  encouraged  the  princi])al  merchants  of 
Boston  and  Salem  to  petition  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Soon  a  gen- 
eral  enthusiasm  was  kindled  among  the  people,  and  the  assembly 
were  constrained  by  the  popular  wish  to  reconsider  their  vote.  The 
measure  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  one,  and  in  the  ab- 
lence  of  some  who  were  known  lo  be  opposed.  The  people,  bow- 
ever,  were  earnest  and  even  clamorous:  to  them,  therefore,  b«* 
longs  the  c^edi^  Yet  the  prudent  counsellors  deserve  no  blame: 
justly  did  they  aigue,  that  all  the  aimed  vessels  of  the  colonies 
could  not  take  one  seventy-four  of  the  enemy ;  that  their  transports 
would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  naval  force  known  to  be  ex- 
pected from  France  in  the  spring;  that  thus  the  army  would  have 
no  means  of  leaving  the  island  and  would  be  compelled  to  surren- 
der; that  the  expense  of  the  expedition  could  only  be  defrayed  by 
in  emission  of  paper,  which  would  necessarily  be  so  great  as  to 
ruin  the  currency;  that  neither  could  a  sufficiency  of  military 
■lores  bo  found  in  ihe  colonies,  nor  could  troops  be  raised  who 
could  contend  against  the  regulars  of  France,  assisted  by  strong 
rortificaiions.  Ail,  however,  felt  the  desirableness  of  success,  end 
when  the  vote  was  passed,  both  friends  and  opponents  joined 
heartily  in  promoting  the  measure. 

The  governmentofMassachusellB  sent  a  search  warrant  through- 
>ut  the  colony,  and  whatever  private  individual  was  found  to  pos- 
lese  articles  which  might  be  needed  for  stores,  was  compelled  to 
lurrender  them  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  Fortunately,  also, 
leveral  vessels  happened  to  arrive  with  such  articles.  Ten  eigh- 
teen pounders  were  borrowed  from  New  York.  But  when  all  had 
been  collected  which  could  be  purchased  or  in  any  way  procured, 
the  array  was  still  but  poorly  provided.  Cloib  suitable  for  tents 
was  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities.  Hutchinson  relates  that, 
"  all  the  ticklenburg  and  small  canvas  was  purchased  by  the  com- 
mittee of  war,  but  for  a  great  part  of  the  tents  they  were  forced  10 
ktuy  common  osoabrigs,  so  that  the  tents  were,  in  general,  insuffi- 
;ient  to  secure  the  soldiers  from  a  common  shower."  The  same 
luthor  amusingly  remarks,  that  some  dependence  in  the  matter  of 
>esieging  cannon  was  placed  upon  pieces  to  be  captured  in  the 
royal  battery;  "but  this,"  he  justly  remarks,  "was  too  manifesta 
lisposal  of  the  skin  before  the  bear  was  caught."  We  shall  sub- 
lequently  see,  however,  that  in  this  hope  they  were  not  disap- 
jiointed. 

An  embargo  was  laid  upon  the  vessels  in  every  harbor,  to  prt- 
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Tent  the  news  of  the  iDtentJed  expedition  being  carried  to  th« 
French,  and  a  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  colonies  as  far  south  as 
.Pennsylvania,  inviiing  tlieirassislaiice  and  cooperation.  But  none 
of  them  joined,  and  New  England  was  leTl  to  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition alone.  Maasachaseits  raised  3,900  men ;  Cofinecneat 
500;  fttid  New  Hampshire  300.  Rbo'le  Island  aflerwarda  sent 
SOO  men,  who  did  not  airiTe  till  the  city  had  lurrendered.  The 
naval  force  consisted  but  of  ten  vessels,  the  largest  carrying  only 
twenty  guns,  and  a  few  armed  sloops  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  As  the  expedition  really  originated  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  the  troops  were  in  fact  volunteers,  the  choice  of 
a  commander  was  important  in  reference  to  the  previous  populari- 
4"  of  the  person  selected.  William  Pepperell,  of  Maine,  was  ihere- 
iore  appointed,  as  being  a  man  universally  known,  and  of  approved 
ealerprise,  talents,  and  favor  with  bis  countrymen.  Though  a  col- 
onel in  the  militia,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  previously  acquired 
a  reputation  for  military  talents  or  knowledge.  He  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  of  very  extensive  dealings,  and  with  a  high  character 
Sqt  integrity,  enterprise  and  popular  manners.  Equal  care  waa 
taken  that  the  other  officers  should  be  acceptable  to  the  men. 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  Whilefield  was  preaching  in  New 
England.  Pepperell  consulted  him  respecting  the  expediency  of 
the  undertaking.  He  hesitated  to  give  any  encouragement,  hilt 
after  some  urging,  consented  to  bealow  his  favor,  and  to  furnish  a 
motto  for  the  banner.  Nil  desptrandum,  CJiritto  dvee.  Despair 
of  nothing,  when  Christ  is  leader,  was  given  them  by  the  sacred 
orator,  and  contributed,  with  the  popular  feeling  towards  the  pa- 
pists to  give  the  expedition  ibe  character  of  a  crusade.  Many  of 
Whitefield's  followers  enlisted.  A  clergyman  who  accompanied 
ibe  troops  as  chaplain,  carried  on  his  shoulders  a  hatchet  to  destroy 
Jhe  images  in  the  French  churches.  Other  clerg}'men  attempted 
to  aid  the  governor  and  commander  by  inventions  and  coniri- 
vances  for  the  siege.  One  of  these  od  vised  to  employ  men  to  strike 
upon  the  ground  around  the  walls  with  beetles,  (large  mallets  use*! 
by  farmers  in  splitting  logs,)  and  wherever  the  sound  returned, 
seemed  hollow,  to  mark  the  spot  as  probably  containing  a  mine! 
Another  reverend  gentleman  elaborated  a  contrivance  for  a  flying 
bridge  with  which  to  cross  the  ditch  and  scale  the  wall!  At 
Bancroft  remarks,  "  the  inventive  genius  of  New  England  woi 
aroused." 

Even  Shirley's  schemes  were  equally  Quixotic;  and  Belkna| 
shrewdly  observes,  that  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  govemw'i 
elaborate  recommendations,  was  his  directing  the  commanders  tc 
make  the  best  improvement  of  emergencies.  On  first  concei*in| 
ihe  scheme,  Shirley  hoped  the  town  might  he  stormed  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  the  ditch  being  filled  with  snow.  Afterwards  hi 
igave  careful  direciions  for  the  fleet  of  transports,  which  amountet 
to  a  hundred  vessels,  to  sail  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  at  a  tempea 
tiKHis  sesioa  and  in  a  foggy  climate,  and  yet  all  to  arrive  in  thi 
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en'mg  and  at  precisely  the  same  hour,  on  a  rough  and  dangerous 
aat.  Here  the  troops  were  to  be  landed  in  the  dark,  amidst  the 
if  and  rocks,  and  to  niarcli  three  miles  through  thickets  and 
ramps  to  the  city.  On  reaching  it,  men  who  had  never  been  io 
tion,  were  to  attempt  what  the  most  experienced  veteran  would 
ink  of  with  dread ;  to  pull  down  pickets  with  grappling  irons, 
id  scale  the  walls  of  a  regular  fortification  with  ladders,  "  which, 
>weTer,  were  afterwards  found  to  be  too  short  by  ten  feet."  All 
is  was  to  be  done  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  from  their  first 
aking  the  land,  and  nine  hours  from  their  debarkation !  "  This 
irt  of  the  plan,"  Belknap  says,  "  was  prudently  concealed  from 
e  troops," 

Such  things  are  arousing  to  read  of:  yet  they  well  illustrate  the 
iterprise,  self-reliance,  and  faith  in  providence,  which  did  in  the  ' 
lal  result,  secure  the  most  glorious  achievment  of  the  whole  war, 
f  the  qiinlilies  which  alone  are  necessary  to  success  in  great  af- 
irs,  there  was  no  lack  among  the  colonists.  It  was  their  ignor- 
tee  of  this  fact  which  lulled  the  French  in  Canada  and  Cape 
reton  into  a  fatal  security ;  for  news  of  the  contemplated  expedi- 
>D  had  been  carried  by  the  Indians  to  Canada,  where  it  was  na- 
rally  deemed  so  Quixotic  and  impracticable,  that  the  report  was 
scredited  and  not  only  no  preparations  were  made  to  obstruct  it. 
It  information  was  not  even  sent  to  Louisburg.  The  boldnesaof 
Lfl  plan  prevented  its  being  anticipated,  or  even  credited  by  the 
lemy. 

In  two  months  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail.  A  solemn  ser- 
ce  was  held  on  the  shore  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  who 
)cked  as  spectators  of  the  embarkation.  The  day  was  the  Sab- 
iih,  and  the  sermon  exhorted  all  to  enlist  as  volunteers  in  (heaer* 
ee  of  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Bancroft's  description 
'  the  troops  is  so  felicitous,  that  we  are  fain  to  quote  it.  "  The  ex- 
■dilion  was  composed  of  fishermen,  who  in  lime  of  war  could  no 
Dger  use  the  hook  and  line  on  the  Grand  Banks,  but  with  prudent 
resight  took  with  them  their  cod  lines ;  of  mechanics  skilled  from 
lildhood  in  the  use  of  the  gun ;  o(  lumberers  inured  to  fatigue 
id  encp.mpment  in  the  woods;  of  husbandmen  from  the  interior, 
ho  had  grown  up  with  arms  in  their  hands,  accustomed  to  dan- 
H-,  keenest  of  marksmen,  disciplined  in  the  pursuit  of  larger  and 
aaller  game;  all  volunteers,  all  commanded  by  officers  from 
nong  themselves;  many  of  them  church  members;  almost  all 
iving  wives  and  children."  In  further  illustration  of  the  charac- 
r  of  the  men  and  the  times,  we  find  an  amusing  anecdote  related 
rMiss  Caulkins,  in  her  interesting  history  of  Norwich.  "Col. 
imon  Lathrop,  of  Norwich,  commanded  the  Connecticut  regi- 
ent  in  the  expedition.  He  was  noted  for  his  military  bearing,  was 
1  excellent  officer,  and  a  great  favorite  with  his  men.  His  regi- 
ent  was  not  made  up  of  ihe  lowest  grades  of  society,  as  is  often 
e  case  in  an  army,  but  its  members  were  mostly  active,  usefti 
id  respectable  men.    After  the  troops  had  obtained  possession  o 
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Louisburg,  one  of  the  British  naval  officers  waa  walkitig;  the  streeU 
with  a  French  lady  of  diaiinclion,  who  had  a  rob«  ihat  miled  far 
behind,  and  under  the  train  a  lap  dog  was  running.  A  young  sol* 
dier  belonging  lo  Lathrop'a  regiment,  out  of  mere  roguery,  ibietr 
something  under  the  train  at  the  dog.  It  yelled — the  lady  resented 
the  insult ;  the  officer  ordered  the  offender  to  be  bound  and  receive 
a  certain  number  of  lashes,  but  the  regiment  turned  out  of  their 
quarters  to  a  man,  at  a  minute's  warning,  and  reacued  theii  com- 
rade. Their  colonel,  though  not  with  them  at  the  time,  approved 
the  deed,  and  the  commanding  officer  allowed  it  lo  pass  without 
reprehension." 

Before  the  expedition  was  ready  to  fail,  a  severe  disappointment 
was  experienced  by  Governor  Shirley.  Unwelcome  news  waa  re- 
ceived, but  now  that  the  troops  were  on  the  point  of  embarking,  ho 
concealed  from  them  the  information  he  had  just  received.  Dar- 
ing as  was  bis  enthusiasm,  heiiad  not  ventured  to  encourage  ex- 
pectations of  reducing  a  fortified  seaport  without  tho  asaiatance  of 
R  British  fleet.  An  express  had  been  despatched  to  the  West  In- 
dies, to  request  the  cooperation  of  Admiral  Wanen.  A  similar  re- 
quest had  also  been  sent  to  the  British  ministry.  There  bad  rtot 
been  time  lo  receive  an  answer  from  England,  but  Warren  bad 
consulted  with  his  captains,  and  declined  to  assist,  on  the  score  of 
want  of  orders  nnd  the  plea  that  the  undertaking  was  wholly  a 
provincial  one,  without  the  sanction  of  the  ministry.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  this  answer  been  returned,  before  Warren  received 
orders  from  the  ministers  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  northern 
colonies  and  concert  measures  for  hia  majesty's  service. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1745,  the  colonial  troops  embarked  and 
steered  direct  for  Canseau,  from  whence  to  Louisburg  is  but  a 
short  sail.  Here  they  were  compelled  to  remain  three  weeks,  wait* 
ing  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  which,  in  winter,  surrounds  the 
shores  of  Cape  Breton.  The  forces  were  not,  however,  wholly  in- 
active ;  they  erected  block-houses  for  shelter  and  defence  ;  the  vefr 
sels  made  short  cruises  for  prizes,  and  were  especially  fortunate  in 
capturing  small  craft  laden  with  provisions,  hus  replenishing  and 
increasing  the  stores  of  the  army.  Perhaps,  also,  some  vessels  were 
employed  in  fishing ;  for  it  is  related  as  a  part  of  Shirley's  arrange- 
ments, that  during  the  conlinuaoco  of  the  seige  n  few  anall  craft 
should  be  thus  occupied,  in  order  to  eke  out  the  stores  of  provisions ! 
Here,  also,  to  their  great  joy,  they  were  joined  by  Admiral  Wai> 
ren,  who  consulted  with  the  general,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  cruise  before  Louisburg.  On  the  S9ih  of  April,  the  transports 
with  the  troops  followed,  but  the  wind  failing,  did  not  make  Louis- 
burg before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning.  Their  appearance 
gave  the  French  the  first  intimation  of  the  projected  attack.  The 
transports  entered  Gabarus  hay,  which  is  a  little  west  of  Loui»- 
burg,  and  while  the  British  admiral  blockades  the  harbor,  the  col- 
onists, without  an  hour's  delay,  let  down  their  whale  boats  and 
prepared  to  force  a  landing.     A  French  officer,  with  a  hundred 
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id  fifty  men,  aliempt  lo  oppose  ihem,  but  is  himself  made  pti- 

ner  with  the  hsa  of  a  pari  of  hia  delatchmenl  and  the  dispeision 
the  rest.  The  gurrison  being  weak  in  regular  troops,  make  no 
riber  attempt  without  the  walls,  and  content  themselves  with 
irning  such  houses  near  the  town  as  might  shelter  the  approach  of 
e  English,  while  they  also  sink  vessels  in  the  entrance  of  the  bar- 
ir  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
On  the  nortb  and  east  of  the  city,  as  we  have  mentioned,  lies 
e  harbor  of  Louisburg.  On  the  west  and  toulh-wesl  the  place  is 
irrouniled  by  forests  and  rocky  swamps;  still  further,  in  a  south- 
est  direction,  is  the  head  of  Gaburus  bay,  on  the  shore  of  which 
le  troops  were  now  securely  landed.  The  day  after  landing, 
ieulenant  Colonel  Vaughan,  a  volunteer  from  New  Hampshire, 
arched  through  the  woods  and  saluted  the  place  with  three 
leers.  The  impracticability  of  an  immediate  assault  was  sufii- 
ently  obvious;  but  no  lime  wns  lost  in  deliberation;  the  troops 
ere  impatient  for  action,  and  on  that  very  night  achieved  a  iri- 
mphant  success,  Vaughan  had  refused  to  accept  any  regular 
immand,  but  bad  been  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  war,  and 
sld  'himself  ready  for  any  enterprise  with  which  the  general 
ight  entrust  him.  With  four  hundred  mtn,  he  marched  in  si- 
nce and  secrecy  through  tho  woods,  till  having  made  the  half 
rcuit  of  the  town  and  skirted  the  western  side  of  the  harbor  be- 
snd  it,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grand  or 
lyal  battery,  which  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  directly  op- 
jsite  the  ciiy,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  Here  were  ware 
suses  containing  naval  stores  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine  and 
randy.  These  they  succeeded  in  burning,  ond  the  smoke  and 
ames  being  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  grand  battery,  so  lerri- 
ed  the  French,  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  that  they  at  once 
liked  their  guns  and  fled  lo  the  ciiy.  This  disgraceful  flight  pro- 
ceded  probably  from  consternation  at  the  rapidity  and  boldness 
r  their  opponents,  on  what  was  but  the  second  night  after  landing ; 
ley  must  have  thoughtlhe  whole  army  were  upon  them.  Vaughan 
id  not  even  perceive  their  flight;  the  next  morning  he  was  re- 
irning  with  only  thirteen  men,  when  be  crept  up  the  hill  which 
verlooked  the  battery,  and  observed  that  the  chimneys  werewilh- 
iit  smoke,  and  the  staff  without  a  flag.  Though  he  never  drank 
pirits  himself,  he  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  his  pocket,  with  which 
e  hired  a  Cape  Cod  Indian  to  crawl  in  at  an  embrasure  and  open 
le  gate.  He  then  wrote  a  note  to  his  general,  staling  that  he  held 
le  royal  battery  with  thirteen  men,  and  requesiing  a  reinforcement 
od  n  Hag.  Before  either  could  arrive,  one  of  bis  men  climbed  the 
:afrwith  a  red  coat  in  bis  teetb,  which  he  nailed  to  the  top.  This 
isplay  of  vanity  was  rash;  the  city  took  the  alarm,  and  immcdi-  - 
lely  despatched  a  hundred  men  in  boats  to  retake  this  imporlant 
iitwork.  But  the  courage  of  Vaughan  and  his  little  band  was 
ow  aroused ;  they  met  them  on  the  beach  and  in  spite  of  a  smart 
innoaade  from  the  city,  and  the  fire  from  the  boats,  kept  the 
rench  from  landing  until  re  in  force  men  la  arri?ed. 
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The  royal  battery  is  won — the  bear  has  been  taken  and  his  skin 
secured  !  The  insufficient  artillery  of  the  besieging  army  is  now 
reinforced  with  thirty  guns,  nearly  all  of  them  forty-two  pounders. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost  until  the  spikes  are  drilled  out  and  the  pieces 
turned  upon  the  town.  As  volunteer  troops  contain  men  qualified 
for  any  service,  Major  Seth  Pomeroy,  from  Northampton,  (we  are 
told)  and  about  twenty  blacksmiths  from  among  the  soldiers,  are 
set  to  work,  and  soon  the  cannonading  of  the  city  is  begun. 

The  body  of  the  city  is  now  to  be  besieged ;  a  coup  de  main 
being  impossible,  operations  must  be  carried  on  in  form;  but  the 
impatience  and  confidence  of  the  volunteers  overleaped  the  te- 
diousncss  of  the  regular  rules  of  attack.  Hutchinson  relates  that 
**  the  men  made  merry  with  Mr.  Bastide's  proposals  for  zig-zags 
and  epaulements,  and  went  on,  void  of  art,  in  their  own  natural 
way."  But  when  shown  the  construction  of  fascines,  they  per- 
ceived their  utility,  and  applied  themselves  industriously  to  pre- 
pare them.  These  are  large  cylindrical  bundles  of  faggots,  which, 
piled  in  suflicient  quantities  enable  troops  to  erect  a  serviceable 
battery  in  a  single  night.  Five  such  batteries  were  erected  jind 
actively  served.  But  before  they  could  be  armed,  an  exhausting 
labor  had  to  be  endured,  in  conveying  cannon  to  them  through  the 
forest  and  morass.  The  latter  being  entirely  impassable  for  beasts 
of  draught,  or  the  wheels  of  gun  carriages,  Col.  Messerve,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  by  trade  a  carpenter,  constructed  sleds  on 
which  the  cannon  were  placed  instead  of  being  on  wheels.  The 
hardiest  and  strongest  lumbermen  who  had  been  practised  in 
moving  logs  were  selected,  and  with  straps  on  their  shoulders  pa- 
tiently toiled,  sinking  up  to  their  knees  in  mud,  for  fourteen  suc- 
cessive nights.  The  distance  was  about  two  miles,  and  it  was  only 
during  the  night,  or  on  foggy  days,  that  the  work  could  be  carried 
on  secure  from  the  fire  of  the  walls.  But  even  before  this  task 
was  completed,  so  rapid  did  their  progress  seem  to  the  besieging 
army,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  they  summoned  the  garri* 
son  to  surrender.  By  the  2Sth  of  the  month  sixteen  cannon  were 
playing  from  five  fascine  batteries ;  the  western  gate  was  destroy- 
ed, and  considerable  impression  had  been  made  on  the  great  cir- 
cular battery  by  which  it  was  defended.  In  the  meantime  the 
weather  continued  remarkably  fine  and  the  troops  enjoyed  health 
and  spirits. 

But  the  island  battery,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  and  inaccessible  except  to  boats,  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  every  mode  of  attack.  Four  unsuccessful  assaults  had  been 
made,  and  the  troops  began  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  to  consider 
themselves  disgraced.  A  fifth  attempt  was  planned  to  be  made 
by  volunteers  who  also  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
leader.  It  was  a  night  attack ;  but  the  boats  were  discovered  be- 
fore reaching  the  island,  and  received  with  a  murderous  fire.  A 
part  only  succeeded  in  landing;  these  maintained  a  severe  contest 
for  an  hour,  but  yfere  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
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killed,  ^ile  a  hundred  and  sixteen  who  in  the  duknesa  and  coo- 
rnsion  are  unable  to  re^in  the  boats,  are  left  to  become  prisoOen. 
"  ProTidence,"  writes  one,  "  aeemed  now  remarkably  to  frowDup- 
anouT  affair." 

Still  the  troops  are  not  d iacou ragged ;  the  island  battery  must  be 
lilenced,  if  not  taken.  They  toil  night  and  day  to  erect  a  battery 
which  shall  command  ic.  This  they  place  on  the  ligblbouse  point 
of  the  harbor,  a  point  directly  east  from  lbs  city,  and  midway  be> 
tween  which  point  and  the  city,  the  island  battery  is  situated. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  the  aiege  will  be  tedious.  "Louis- 
bor^,"  writes  Major  Seih  Pomeroy  lo  bis  family,  '^ia  an  exceed* 
ingly  strong  place,  and  seems  impregnable.  It  looks  as  if  our 
campaign  would  last  long ;  but  I  am  willing  to  stay  till  God's  time 
comes  to  deliver  the  city  into  our  hands."  The  answer  ofhis  wife 
expresses  the  prevalent  feeling  in  New  England.  "  Suffer  no 
anxious  thought  to  rest  in  your  mind  about  me"  writes  the  heroic 
woman.  "  The  whole  town  is  much  engaged  with  concern  for  the 
expedition,  how  Providence  will  order  the  affair,  for  which  reli- 
gious meeiittgs  every  week  are  maintaioed.  I  leave  yon  in  the 
hand  of  God." 

Such  were  the  serious  feelings  which  sustained  the  undertaking ; 
but  sieges  are  proverbially  tedious,  and  the  troops  felt  the  need  ot 
recreation  and  amusement  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits  after' 
toil.  One  observer  compares  their  proceedings  to  a  Cambridge - 
:ommencemenl !  Manyi>f  the  soldiers,  after  their  return  to  their 
]wn  homes,  wondered  at  the  preservation  of  the  array,  while  they 
laughed  at  the  recollection  of  their  own  share  in  the  frolics  which  < 
went  on.  Though  a  formidable  front  was  presented  to  the  enemy, 
fet  the  rear  was  a  scene  of  confusion  and  sport  When  released  ' 
rom  their  turn  of  duty  at  the  trenches,  they  enjoyed  themselves, 
n  racing,  wrestling,  pitching  at  quoits,  firing  at  marks  or  at  birds^ 
)r  in  running  after  shot  from  the  enemy's  guns.  For  as  many 
annon  bulls  as  they  chose  lo  gather,  they  were  pnid  a  bonnty  by. 
he  general,  and  the  shot  were  used  to  be  sent  back  to  the  town.  * 
Probably,  however,  there  was  less  actual  imprudence  than  appear- 
inces  iiidicaied.  It  is  related  that  the  garrison  bad  been  mutinous, 
tnd  could  not  be  trusted  by  their  officers  in  a  sortie.  If  so,  some  in-  ^ 
imations  of  the  fact  had  not  improbably  been  received  by  the  £d-  - 
^lish.  Such  accounts  of  fun  and  frolic  in  the  army,  indeed,  indi-  ' 
ate  little  more  than  that  cheerfulness,  confidence  and  alertness  of  ' 
lisposition  in  soldiers,  which  especially  pleases  a  commander, 
besides,  whenever  they  had  met  the  French  on  open  ground,  the 
'esult  had  relieved  ihem  of  all  apprehension  of  another  encounter. 
^  sortie  on  tbe  purt  of  the  French  could  avail  them  but  little,  there 
leing  no  expensive  work?  of  the  besiegeis  to  be  destroyed. 

The  admiral  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  French  seventy- 
otir,  and  from  the  prize  an  important  accession  to  the  supplies  of 
he  besiegers  was  obtained.  By  successive  arrivals  his  fleet  had 
low  increased  to  eleven  men-of-war,  and  tbe  naval  captains  were 
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inpatient  of  iDactirit;^.  The  islBnd  battery  was  aafferiof; 
mach  from  the  fire  which  the  besiegers  kept  up  from  the  light* 
houM  point,  and  would  soon  become  untenable ;  the  ships 
prepared  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  harbor.  Thus  the  time 
was  Tapidl]r  approaching  for  the  land  and  Qaval  forces  to  de- 
liver a  combined  attack.  The  French  garrison  becomes  discour- 
aged and  discontented,  Iheir  commander  despondent,  and  soon  a 
ftig  of  iTuce  is  sent  from  the  town  with  proposals  for  a  capilnla- 
tion. 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  a  matter  of  just  triumph  to  the 
English ;  650  reterao  troops,  1300  militia,  the  crew  of  the  captured 
sPTCDty-four,  amounting  to  upwards  of  500  men,  and  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  all  4130  men,  engaged  not  to  bear  arms 
against  Great  Britain  and  her  allies  for  a  year,  and  were  conveyed 
in  fonrteen  cartel  ships  (o  Sochfort  in  France.  About  300  were 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  within  the  walla.  The  loss  of  the 
New  England  force  was  astonishingly  small,  being  but  101  killed, 
and  about  30  carried  oSTby  disease. 

It  iras  not  until  they  entered  the  walla  and  beheld  the  strength 
of  the  woHisthai  the  troops  appreciated  the  full  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  the  enterprise  which  they  had  so  confidently  undertaken. 
They  were  astonished  at  their  own  success,  and  attributed  it  to  an 
especial  and  remarkable  Providence  of  God  in  their  favor.  Not 
the  leaitamong  their  favorable  providences  was  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  forty-nine  daj's  that  the  siege  had  continued,  the  weather 
had  been  reroa^ably  fine  for  the  season  and  for  the  climate.  The 
day  after  the  surrender,  rain  began  to  fall  and  continued  without 
iotermisaion  for  ten  603^8.  Abo<it  1500  were  at  this  time  sick  with 
d}'aentery,  many  of  whom  would  have  died  if  the  surrender 
had  been  delayed.  A  schooner  was  sent  immediately  to  Boston 
with  the  great  news  and  arrived  about  one  in  the  morning.  The 
bells  of  Boston  were  ringing  by  break  of  day,  and  the  day  and 
night  following  were  spent  in  rejoicing.  In  England,  congratula- 
tory addresses  were  presented  to  the  king  upon  the  success  of  his 
majesty's  arms,  and  Pepperell  and  Warren  were  made  baronets. 
Bancroft  observes  that  this  conquest  was  the  greatest  surcess 
achieved  by  England  during  the  war.  Belknap  remarks  that  it 
was  the  only  action  which  could  be  called  a  victory,  on  the  port  of 
the  British  nation,  during  the  whole  war,  and  afforded  them  the 
means  of  purchasing  a  peace.     Yet  with  the  most  shameful  in- 

E'atitude  and  disregard  of  ibe  colonies.  Great  Britain  surrendered 
ouisburg  to  France  on  the  conclusion  o(  a  peace.  It  was  given 
up  in  exchange  for  Madras  in  the  East  Indies,  which  had  been 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  war. 

It  will  be  interesting  briefly  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  and 
ultimate  fate  of  this  celebrated  strong  hold.  Additional  confirma- 
tion will  thus  be  afibrded  of  the  wisdom  of  Governor  Shirley  and 
the  public  of  bis  day  in  attaching  so  much  importance  to  their  un- 
dorlaking,  perceiving,  as  they  did,  that  as  long  as  the  French 
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abould  continue  to  extend  their  settlements  in  North  America,  the 
possession  of  Louisburg  would  be  (he  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  their 
power.  The  conquest  of  Canada  had  been  planned  and  unde^ 
taken  in  previoua  wars,  yet  it  was  not  Itll  the  recapture  of  Loui^ 
barg  was  made  an  immediate  preliminary  that  the  effort  was  suc- 
cessful. 

The  blessings  of  peace  had  been  enjoyed  but  five  years  before 
war  again  commenced  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  in  175i,  at- 
though  it  was  actirely  prosecuted  for  two  years  before  it  was  for- 
mally declared  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  year  1756 
became  an  era  in  our  history  from  being  that  in  which,  with  the 
roncurrence  and  encouragement  of  the  British  ministry,  a  con* 
grass  was  appointed  by  ibe  colonists  to  combine  the  action  of  the 
provincial  governments.  Though  this  congress  proposed  that  the 
colonies  should  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  charge  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  oivn  defence,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  ministry 
would  not  suffer  them  (o  accept  the  offer.  On  the  contrary  an  in- 
competent British  general  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
colonial  forces',  in  consequence,  the  whole  of  the  year  17fi6  was 
lost  in  endeavoring  to  fit  out  expeditions  against  Niattara  and 
Crown  Point,  which  were  finally  unoble  to  take  the  field  in  sea- 
son for  successful  operations.  But  in  1737  there  appeared  some 
prospect  of  better  counsels  and  more  effective  efforts.  Louisburg 
was  again  made  the  chief  object  of  the  campaign.  Before  the  end 
of  July,  a  powerful  fleet  and  an  army  composed  of  5,000  British 
regulaTs  and  6,000  provincials  sailed  for  the  place.  But  the  French 
could  securely  rely  for  its  defence,  on  6,000  regular  troops,  3,000 
colonists,  and  1,300  Indians :  in  the  harbor  were  seventeen  sh^  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates :  and  the  town  was  abundantly  suf^lied 
with  provisions,  ammunition  and  military  stores  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  enemy  wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  attack.  But 
as  was  usual  with  expeditions  lilted  out  by  the  ministry  or  their 
agents,  instead  of  by  the  colonial  governments,  the  season  was 
now  loo  far  advanced  for  commencing  a  regular  siege,  and  ih^ 
troops  were  not  even  disembarked.  After  conveying  the  tratisports 
back,  the  British  admiral  strengthened  his  naval  force  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  several  ships,  and  again  appeared  before  the  harbor, 
offering  battle  to  the  French  l]eet.  But  now  it  was  the  French 
commander's  turn  to  be  prudent,  and  he  did  not  venture  a  battle, 
the  loss  of  which  might  expose  all  the  colonies  to  the  attacks  of 
the  English.  The  British  fleet  was  shattered  by  a  terrible  storm 
on  these  dangerous  coasts,  and  compelled  to  return  Co  England  for 
repair  of  damages. 

By  this  time  the  French  had  mada  alarming  progress  on  all  our 
nonhern  and  north-weslern  frontiers.  But  in  I7d8,  the  celebrated 
Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  became  minister,  and  the  prospect  of  affairs 
was  changed.  He  sent  encouraging  and  energetic  circulars  to  all 
the  colonial  governments,  and  such  was  the  confidence  he  excited, 
that  Maseachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  had  fifteen 
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thousand  troops  ready  to  take  the  field  as  early  in  the  season  aa 
May.  Upon  the  recapture  of  Louisburg  the  resources  of  the  whole 
British  empire  were  ready  to  be  lavished.  An  armament  was  sent 
of  no  less  than  151  sail  of  vessels  and  14,000  men.  Gen.  Wolfe, 
^oon  to  become  the  hero  of  Quebec,  was  the  second  in  command* 
The  siege  was  regularly  prosecuted,  and  though  the  resources  of 
the  place  were  ample,  and  -the  resistance  vigorous,  the  city  was 
compelled  to  capitulate,  surrendering  6700  men  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Of  eleven  men  of  war  which  were  in  the  harbor  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  five  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were 
taken  or  destroyed.  This  was  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  war, 
-and  by  giving  the  English  the  command  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law* 
rence,  prepared  the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  which  was 
effected  the  next  season,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  which  soon 
-followed  and  put  an  end  to  the  strife. 

The  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  England  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  second  capture  of  Louisburg,  were  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  event.  '*  By  order  of  the  king,  eleven  pair 
of  colors  were  carried  in  joyful  parade,  escorted  by  detachments  of 
horse  and  foot  guards,  with  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  from  the 
palace  of  Kensington  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  they  were  de- 
posited as  trophies,  under  a  discharge  of  cannon  and  other  expres- 
sions of  triumph  and  exultation.  Indeed  the  public  rejoicings  were 
difiused  through  every  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  congratu- 
lations sent  to  his  majesty  from  various  parts  of  the  empire." 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  followed  by  the  transfer  of  all  the 
settlements  and  forts  on  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  to  the  English. 
The  Indian  tribes  on  all  our  frontiers  then  became  friendly,  and 
after  a  period  of  more  than  two  generations  had  been  passed  in 
ceaseless  danger  and  anxiety,  our  forefathers  had  rest  in  their  bor- 
ders :  the  midnight  war  whoop  ceased  to  herald  the  burning  of 
dwellings  and  the  massacre  of  women  and  children.  Thus  ended 
the  long  series  of  what  are  popularly  called  the  old  French  wars. 
The  period  in  which  they  were  waged  constitutes  the  heroic  age 
of  our  country.  We  had  already  passed  from  yOuth  to  manhood 
as  a  nation,  when  a  judicial  blindness  was  inflicted  by  Providence 
on  the  British  government  and  people,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation.  Thus  only  can 
we  account  for  the  madness  which  suffered  them  to  attempt  an  in- 
solent and  contemptuous  tyranny  over  a  people  who  had  so  lately 
proved  their  title  to  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their  brethren  and 
of  the  world. 

Louisburg  having  been  so  famous,  and  of  such  importance  and 
interest  in  the  last  century,  many  of  our  readers  will  enquire  as  to 
its  subsequent  fate,  and  why  its  name  does  not  appear  either  in 
history  or  geography  since  the  peace  of  1763.  So  great  was  the 
fear  of  the  British  ministry  that  it  might  again  become  a  strong- 
hold of  the  French,  that  they  caused  its  fortifications  to  be  dis- 
mantled and  suffered  the  place  to  become  a  heap  of  ruins.     We 
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cannot  belter  conclude  than  bv  transcribing  the  following  from 
Martin's  Colonial  Library.  "  The  enirance  to  Louisburg  harbor 
is  about  a  quarter  or  a  mile  wide,  and  the  basin  witUin,  being 
three  miles  long  by  one  wide,  is  one  orihe  finest  harbors  in  the 
world,  and  with  good  watering  places  on  the  beach.  The  ruins  of 
the  once  formidable  balteries,  with  wide  broken  gaps,  as  blown 
open  by  gun  powder,  present  a  melancholy  picture  of  past  energy. 
A  few  fishermen's  huts  form  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  superb 
edifices,  reirular  fortificalions,  nnval  grandeur,  military  pomp,  and 
commercial  activity  of  which  Louisburg  was  once  the  splendid 
theatre.  A  few  Acadian  French  fishermen  are  thechief  inhabi* 
lants.  The  strong  and  capacious  magazines,  once  the  deposit  of 
immense  quantities  of  munitions  of  war,  are  still  nearly  entire,  but 
hidden  by  the  accumulation  of  earth  and  turf,  and  now  aflbid  a 
commodious  shelter  for  flocks  of  peaceful  sheep,  who  feed  around 
the  burial  ground,  where  the  remains  of  many  a  gallant  French- 
man and  patriotic  Briton  are  deposited;  while  beneath  the  clear 
cold  wave  may  be  seen  the  vast  sunken  ships  of  war,  whose  very 
bulk  indicates  the  power  enjoyed  by  the  Gallic  nation,  ere  Eng- 
land became  mistiesa  of  her  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  wealem 
Atlantic.  Desolation  now  siis  with  a  ghastly  smile  around  the 
once  formidable  bastions — all  is  silent  except  the  loud  reverber- 
ating ocean,  as  it  rolls  in  tremendous  surges  along  the  rocky  beach, 
or  the  bleating  of  the  scattered  sheep,  as,  with  tinkling  bells,  they 
return  in  the  dusky  solitade  of  eve,  to  their  singular  folds ;  while 
the  descendant  of  some  heroic  Gaul,  whose  ancestors  fought  and 
bled  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  noble  fortress  of  his  sovereign 
being  laid  prostrate  before  the  prowess  of  micfhtier  Albion,  tnay  be 
observed  wandering  along  these  time-honored  ruins,  and  mentally 
exclaiming  in  the  language  of  the  Bard  of  Erin : 

On  Lounbarg'i  highti  wbore  the  flibemian  Btraff, 

When  tbe  clear  oold  eve  U  declining. 
He  aeei  tho  war  ihipi  of  othar  dtji 

In  the  wave  bencBtb  Jum.ihining ; 
ThQi  shall  memory  ofiea,  in  dreanu  (ublimB, 

Catoh  ft  glimpse  of  tbe  days  that  are  overj 
And,  sighing,  look  bnck  tfaroogh  tbe  vista  of  time, 

For  the  long  faded  glories  tbey  cover." 

Note. — Mr.  Martin  has  adapted  to  his  siibject,  these  lines,  Tfaicb  eoottitaie 
ike  seeaQd  etaaia  of  one  of  Moore'i  Irish  Melodies  beginning: 
"  Iiet  Erin  remember  the  days  oT  old." 


SIATH  OF  HB.  D.  T.  PAOE.— CITEIM  07  VAKEOHSA. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  B.  P.  PAGE, 

(Priucifal  of  Ihe  Nwnul  SchooJ,  Albuf.) 


>T  HB*.  L.  H.  NOOCKHKT. 


Teocber,  waa  tb>t  tlijt  CT«edt 
The  motto  on  thy  banner,  when  tbou  cam'it 
A  wldier  to  the  fleldt 

"  Sveeeti  or  dit !" 
Twu  graTen  on  thy  ihieU.  UnrealiDg  vA 
Woo  the  first  trophy,  as  the  graterul  heart 
Of  many  a  youth,  to  pttieot  koowledge  train'i], 
Dotb  testify  with  lean  j  while  many  a  man 
Crown'il  by  his  Ahna  Mdier,  from  tbe  poet 
or  honor,  or  of  pare,  remembereth  well 
Whose  strong,  penuaaive  narliire  led  him  there. 

80  thy  Brsl  goal  was  gain'd. 

Bat  for  tbe  next. 
The  Ezoelslor  of  thy  creed,  methinka,  tbe  Ont 
Inmlv'd  the  aecoiid ;  for  to  die  like  thee, 
Was  bat  tbe  climax  of  a  foil  anocen. 
Taking  its  last  reward . 

Tea,  (aeh  reward 
Ai  waiteth  thoee,  who  the  yausg  aool  shall  torn, 


That  in  the  cloodleat  flrmaaent  of  God, 


THE  CAVERN  OF  WANEONDA. 


We  had  seen  almost  evtry  thinfr  of  intereBt  in  old  Schoharie, 
for  though  it  ia  very  nesr  home,  there  is  much  within  its  borden 
to  WBTm  the  heart  and  kindle  the  imnginniion. 

We  had  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  Onistagrawa,  and  tber« 
listened  to  the  recital  of  the  awful  tragedies,  which  had  been 
enacted  in  the  beautiful  Tslley  beneath.  We  had  traced  the 
tnerka  of  rifle  shot,  and  turned  up  the  turf  to  find  the  flinry  head 
of  the  tomahawk  among  ruina  of  the  old  fortifications,  nnd  we  had 
composed  the  first  line  of  an  epic  poem  while  rambling  over  the 
Indian  burial  grounds. 

There  were  three  of  us.  With  all  the  loTe  of  frolic,  and  the 
romantic  enthusimsm  of  boarding-school  girls,  we  had  come  to  spend 
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B  few  weeks  of  our  Bummei  VBcation  with  a  friend.  How  de* 
lightful  were  those  moonlight  nights,  when  seated  in  the  old 
portico,  we  used  to  listen  lo  thrilling  legends  at  the  border  ware— 
those  tales  of  more  than  Roman  heroism — how,  when  the  husbaiMlB 
and  fathers  were  away  in  the  forts,  the  wives  and  children 
would  quit  at  night  the  hearth  and  the  hamlet,  to  seek  in  the  com- 
fields  or  under  the  shadow  of  the  fences,  protection  from  the  Indian 
and  from  the  toriea,  who  soogfai  lo  disftais^  their  infamous  conduct 
by  the  Indian  dress;  and  how,  lest  their  hiding  place  should  be 
betrayed,  the  mothers  would  stifle  upon  their  breast  the  cries  of 
their  infants,  until  the  iofants  themselves  were  afraid  to  weep. 
With  breathless  interest  we  listened  to  snch  narratives  until  a 
zephyr  among  the  trees  or  a  rabbit  in  the  shrubbery  would  startle 
us  as  though  some  Indian  had  rushed  from  concealment,  and  his 

scalping  knife  was  gleaming  around  our  brow.     Gentle  Mary , 

well  do  1  remember  how  in  her  alarm  she  twined  her  arms  aronnd 
my  friend,  who  like  a  mother  pressed  her  lo  her  bosom  and  sooth- 
ed her  fears.  Both  are  now  resting  in  the  arms  of  Ood.  Yes, 
Mary,  yours  was  a  gentle  spirit,  and  if  we  sometimes  thought  you 
wayward  it  was  because  we  knew  you  not  Yours  indeed  was  a 
sad  story — with  wealth  and  beauty,  but  no  kindred  to  love — alone, 
among'  strangers,  even  from  the  cradle.  There  was  in  your  cha- 
racter all  the  confiding  frankness  of  fifteen,  mingled  witlk  the  sus- 
picious reserve  of  one  whose  frankness  had  been  too  often  betray- 
ed. Two  years  more  saw  thee  a  wife,  a  mother  and  a  corpse. 
I  trust  in  heaven  you  met  those  parents  whom  you  never  knew  on 
earth.  Seventeen  years  wrote  such  characters  in  thy  heart  as  are 
seldom  traced  in  the  heart  of  woman. 

But  there  was  one  place  in  this  vicinity  which  in  spite  of  much 
discouragement,  we  determined  to  explore.  We  bad  been  charm- 
ed with  Charles  Fenno  Hofltnan's  description  of  Waneonda  cavern, 
in  the  little  romance  of  Oreyseler,  for  which  description  he  was 
indebted  I  hear  to  the  only  lady  by  whom,  at  that  time,  it  had 
been  entered. 

We  had  visited  the  cabinet  of  a  distinguished  geologist  of  the 
vicinity  and  saw  there  many  rare  specimens  of  geology  which 
had  been  taken  from  this  cavern,  and  among  them  one  which  the 
'  iroagiriation  of  the  good  people  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  testi- 
mony of  gentlemen  who  have  travelled,  had  converted  into  a  Torso, 
which  they  say  rivals  that  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  and 
we  wished  to  search  out  sueh  wonders  ourselves. 

The  village  damsels  were  too  "proper  for  such  an  exhibition  of 
cast  off  garments  as  was  necessary  for  a  subterranean  excursion, 
and  though  a  large  party  of  ihein  accompanied  us  to  the  cavern's 
month,  they  refused  to  enter  and  were  evidently  shocked  at  our 
,  temerity.  Even  the  village  beaux  laid  heavy  wagers  that  we 
would  be  frightened  out  of  oar  resolution,  but  placing  ourselves 
undei  care  of  some  elderly  gentlemen  who  promised  to  be  respon- 
sible for  our  safe  reappearance  upon  the  surface,  we  prepared  to 
descend. 
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The  ingreEs  is  by  means  of  bd  aperture  about  three  feel  in 
diameter,  and  seveoty  feel  deep  ihro ugh  the  massive  lime  rock; 
the  aides  are  almost  perpendicular.  lu  this  place  is  a  ladder, 
which  we  desceodcd.  We  had  each  around  our  waist  a  strong 
cord,  which  was  held  by.  some  one  above  to  guard  agaiiut  the 
danger  of  dizziness. 

G^duallv  the  opening  at  the  top  grew  smaller,  until  when  we 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  it  seemed  like  a  star  glimmering 
above  UB.  After  groping  down  n  craggj'  descent,  by  means  of  a 
second  ladder,  we  found  ourseWes  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavern. 
Here  ia  a  passage  of  about  ten  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  on 
.  the  right  of  which  from  a  small  opening,  issues  a  stream  of  Umpid 
water,  which  extends  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  is  broken  by  many 
tiny  cascades.  Some  daring  adventurers  have  pushed  a  little  crafi 
up  to  its  source.  But  as  most  of  (he  voyage  must  he  made  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  as  the  loosely  hanging  rocks  above  threat- 
ened at  any  moment  to  fall  and  crush  us,  or  like  the  spring  lock  at 
Uodena  to  "  fasten  ua  in  forever,"  we  did  not  vent  ore,  for  we 
weK  not  willing  to  enrich  the  cavern  with  any  new  specimens  of 
palieontology  at  such  an  expense  to  ourselves. 

Therefore,  instead  of  tracing  the  stream  to  its  source,  we  follow- 
ed It  to  its  outlet  which  is  in  a  lake  of  some  four  hundred  fe6t  in 
length,  and  varying  in  depth  from  thirty  or  forty  inches  lo  as  many 
feet.  A  parly  had  preceded  us  that  morning  and  the  boat  was  at 
the  oiher  end  of  the  lake,  which  was  hidden  from  us  by  angles  of 
the  rocks.  On  the  shore  of  this  lake  then,  a  hundred  feet  beneath 
the  roots  of  ihe  forest  trees,  we  halted.  No  summer  breeze  had 
ever  rippled  its  surface,  no  stars  had  looked  down  into  its  quiet 
depths,  no  warm  sunbeams  had  kissed  its  gentle  bosom,  arid  as 
our  lorch-ligbla  fell  upon  it,  we  felt  that  it  was  like  sacrilege  thus 
to  reveal  Its  secret  depths.  From  this  spot  the  Bounds  of  our  voices 
were  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  every  direction  as  though  the  spirits 
of  the  abyss  were  calling  to  each  other  from  a  thousand  lurking 
places.  We  knew  thai  we  were  in  the  inftmal  regions.  We 
saw  before  us  the  dark  waters  of  a  stream,  and  from  this  Erebus 
we  called  loudly  for  old  Charon  to  row  us  over  the  fearful  Styx. 
We  heard  the  first  dip  of  his  oar  upon  the  silent  water  and  nw 
the  glimmer  of  his  torch-light,  and  presently,  standing  utH'ight  in 
bis  Mat  his  dark  form  appeared  amid  the  gloomy  shadows.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered.  Silently  he  came  on  and  drew  the  boat  upon 
the  shore.  We  placed  the  obolus  in  his  hand  and  ventured  one  by 
one,  for  the  boat  was  old  and  leaky.  And  there  we  sat,  those  who 
went  over  first,  wailing  in  Ihe  pilch  darkness  for  those  who  were  (o 
come  after. 

Like  a  striped  harlequin  the  ludicrous  will  often  frisk  across  the 
scene  of  our  most  solemn  meditations,  and  as  we  aai  lost  in  heroics, 
with  our  minds  filled  with  all  the  associations  which  this  scene 
awakened,  the  boat  came  over  with  our  lunch  and  wine  and  an 
ODHpected  passenger.     This  was  a  bandsoiae  fellow,  the  Covat 
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D'Onay,  of  the  vUlaf^e,  who  c&me  dremed  in  his  while  patils  and 
fine  broadcloth.  He  had  refused  to  descend  with  us  and  we  ac- 
cused bim  of  being  afraid  of  the  darkness,  or  of  soiling  his  clothes. 
After  II  e  had  gone,  he  forsook  bis  resolution  and  followed  us  alone, 
and  now  was  standing  in  ibe  boat,  bis  elegant  proportions  display- 
ed to  good  advaniage,  with  the  gray  rocks  for  a  back-ground.  We 
begged  him  to  be  seated ;  he  replied  that  he  was  quite  able  to 
support  his  centre  of  gravity,  when  lo  !  the  boat  struck  suddenly 
against  a  rock  and  the  shock  sent  him  out  backwards  into  the  lake  ; 
as  he  fell  he  upset  the  boat,  and  Charon  was  plunged  headlong 
beside  him.  There  fhey  lay  splashing  together,  and  as  be  arose 
and  caught  hold  of  the  boat  with  iho  water  streaming  from  his 
Apollo  locks  and  handsome  clothes,  it  was  too  rich,  associations 
were  put  to  flight,  the  gloomy  shades  of  Erebus  nerer  resounded 
lo  such  shouts  of  laughter  as  echoed  through  the  carem  of  Wane- 
'oitda.  We  only  checked  oar  merriment  lo  lament  our  cake  and 
wine,  which  had  gone  an  involunlary  libation  to  the  Tritons. 

Prom  the  lake  we  climbed  up  an  ascent  of  ten  or  twelve  fed, 
and  through  a  small  aperture  entered  the  rotunda  of  the  cavern,  mn 
apartment  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 
Here  are  rocks  of  alabaster  and  immense  specimens  of  stalactites 
and  clalagmites,  with  arragonite,  crystals  and  spar  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  rendering  it  of  itself  a  magnificent  cabinet. 

Yet  I  must  confess  myself  somewhat  disappointed.  I  had  fan- 
cied a  palace  of  alabaster  studded  with  diamonds,  and  the  floor 
strewn  with  pearls,  where  fountains  sparkled,  fairies  and  naiads 
held  their  revels,  and  which  was  dazzling  as  an  oriental  dream. 
But  il  was  not  so.  The  temperature  is  mild  and  pleasant,  but  like 
most  caverns,  when  stripped  of  the  trappings  of  fancy,  it  \n»  ex- 
ceedingly damp  and  dirty. 

Yet,  though  we  were  not  ushered  into  a  fairy  scene,  the  ooe 
which  presented  itself  to  us  was  scarcely  less  exciting.  Here  were 
twenty  or  thirty  students  from  a  neighboring  college,  each  beariog 
a  fletning  torch.  They  were  arrayed  in  most  grotesque  cos- 
tumes, and  were  laughing,  and  shouting,  and  performing  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  evolutions  in  the  grim  darkness.  We  seemed  to  have 
been  soddenly  admitted  to  one  of  the  midnight  orgies  of  Pande- 
monium. One  after  another  of  our  party  were  greeted  by  them 
with  a  yell  of  recognition,  and  when  one  came  up  lo  me  and  ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  meeting  me  there,  announced  himself  as  a 
l^aymate  of  my  childhood,  I  believed  myself  really  recoguiziug 
old  acquaintances  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

Like  poor  old  Lear  I  exclaimed ; 

"Yoa  ares  spirit,  I  koowi  wben  didyoadwl'' 
"  Where  have  1  been )  wbere  am  If 

I  know  not  what  to  say, 
I  will  not  svear  these  arc  my  hande!" 
And  I  fain  like  biro,  would  have  pricked  myself  lo  ms  if  I  was 
yet  in  the  flesh. 
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I  left  the  party  and  ihroagb  one  of  the  openinga  which  lead  from 
the  rotunda  entered  a  small  aparlinenl.  Here  seated  upon 
the  gToand,  with  my  bead  resting  upon  the  base  of  an  imtnense 
Malagmile,  I  abaiidoned  myself  to  meditations.  I  felt  how  com- 
pletely isolated  1  was  from  all  the  world.  As  those  who  meet  as 
in  otir  daily  walks,  fail  to  perceive  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
life  and  conrerse,  those  thoughts  and  afiections  which  it  would  be 
their  joy  to  know,  so  the  friends  who  lored  us  best  might  then 
walk  the  earth  above  ua  and  never  suspect  that  far  beneath  its  sur- 
face were  those  who  loved  and  thought  of  them.  And  how  little 
coDcem  had  the  great  world  for  us ;  though  we  might  stay  there 
forever  it  would  move  on  still  the  same.  So  it  has  ever  done, 
while  even  nations  have  silently  disappeared  from  its  surface  and 
been  lost  in  oblivion.  When  Tyre  was  building  her  ships ;  when 
the  pyramids  were  rising  in  Egypt,  and  when  Betus  was  reaiing 
its  head  above  the  walls  of  Babylon,  wc  believe  that  a  people  ana 
kingdoms  were  upon  this  continent  of  ours.  When  Jerusalem  sat 
in  her  glory,  and  Greece  and  Rome  disputed  the  empire  of  the 
world,  the  same  stars  shone  upon  our  hills  and  valleys,  our  aeas 
and  rivers,  that  shine  upon  them  now.  These  dark  chambers  too 
were  here,  and  they  may  then  have  been  the  scene  of  mysticisms 
and  diabolical  rites,  such  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  revealing 
to  us  now.  Here  may  have  stood  the  tripod  from  which  was  di- 
vulged a  nation's  oracles.  And  though  no  prophecy  remains  to  us 
which  predicted  that  nation's  future,  and  no  history  has  told  its 
past,  there  were  nations  existing  in  those  days,  which  are  even 
now  in  the  fullness  of  their  strength.  And  the  scales  of  supersti- 
tion are  falling  from  their  eyes,  and  the  barriers  of  despotism  ar« 
now  being  removed  from  their  land,  and  from  the  ancient  and  mag- 
nificent empires  of  China  and  Japan  there  may  yet  issue  a  flood  of 
light  which  shall  illuminate  the  daHc  past  in  the  history  of  our 
land.  What  a  world  is  thatfor  the  imagination  to  revel  in  I  And 
mine  had  soared  off  upon  its  strongest  pinions,  when  o'er  my  ear 
came  stealing  sounds,  which,  like  a  taasel-gentle,  drew  it  softly 
in.  Musical  and  sadly  sweet  were  those  low  unmeasured  tones. 
It  was  like  some  plaintive  spirit,  sighing  over  her  harpstrings.  I 
felt  that  I  was  near  the  portals  of  paradise,  and  that  I  heard  a  voice 
from  the  invisible  world.  Then  gradually  over  the  darkness  there 
came  a  flush  like  that  which  aurora  brings  to  the  cheek  of  night. 
It  deepened  and  grew  brighter  until  the  darkness  had  faded  away 
and  I  was  enveloped  in  n  flood  of  glory  and  saw  wondrous  thing*, 
such  SB  the  pen  of  mortal  may  not  describe.  There  was  heaven 
with  all  its  intense  revealinKs,  and  yet  I  was  not  shocked,  my  senses 
were  not  palsied ;  [  glided  into  those  scenes  as  that  low  sweet 
music  had  glided  into  my  soul. 

Oh !  how  sweet  was  that  boar.  Its  history  has  never  been  told 
but  once.  I  felt  an  arm  around  me  stronger  than  the  arm  of  a 
spirit,  yet  gentle  as  that  of  a  friend.  It  was  the  arm  of  Mary. 
She  had  come  to  seek  me,  and  it  was  her  sweet  face  which  chased 
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kWB/  that  dream  of  Heaven.  It  was  to  her  that  I  then  revealed 
it.  She  too  heard  those  plaintiTe  tones,  ond  so  at  times  may  all 
who  enter  the  Musicai  Saloon  of  Waneonda. 

Since  then  I  have  risited  several  caverns,  and  my  sabterraneaD 
propensities  for  the  present,  at  least,  have  been  fuHy  satisfied.  Bnt 
no  other  has  produced  upon  me  such  an  cfiect  as  this.  It  was  a 
strange  place  and  it  brought  to  me  very  strange  thoughts.  Vet  it 
is  associated  with  dreams  of  Heaven,  and  it  is  hallowed  by  th« 
memory  of  Mar}',  who  has  gone  to  see  if  those  dreams  were  true. 


soma. 

Aim.—"  Tkt  FTineh  on  Vu  na." 

Gb,  nsTBT  l«t  i»  (ear, 

Tbmi|^  our  nn  be  in  •  doad ; 
Oh,  never  let  m  fear, 
VUlfl  1r«^re  womsii'i  heart  to  chesr ; 
She  can  make  the  darkneai  dear, 

Tboogfa  our  mil  be  in  a  eland. 
The  world  Diaj  paa>  oi  by 

When  oar  ion  U  in  a  olood ; 
The  world  may  paw  us  by ; 
But  dear  womaa  will  be  pigb,' 
Wilb  oompBiston  in  her  eye. 

When  our  aun  ii  in  a  olo<^. 
And  when  oar  day  ii  bright, 

Aad  oor  sky's  witboat  a  elood ; 
And  when  our  day  ia  bright, 
It  ia  riie  that  gives  it  light ; 
For  witboat  ber  it  ii  night, 

Though  oar  aky'g  witboat  a  eload. 
She's  the  ble«HDg  of  oar  life. 

In  itsnmahine  and  iiscload; 
She's  the  blening  of  oor  life, 
Aa  mother,  aiater,  wife, 
In  its  quiet  and  its  atrife. 

In  ilB  aunshine  and  its  olood. 
When  our  latest  boar  shall  oome, 

And  shall  bring  life's  evening  cload } 
When  our  lateal  boor  shall  oome, 
Tm  otM  thoogbt  shall  light  the  glooo; 
She  will  meet  as  in  a  home 

Whsce  dull  nevM- be  a  eknd. 


si 
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THE  TREE  OF  LIBERTY. 


BT  O.  p.  TATEfl. 


Who  ftrat  planted  the  tree  of  Liberty? — Origin  of  the  term— The  aHegorical 

tree  planted  by  the  Aborigines  of  New  York,  the  Eroquah — ^They  were  the 

I  I  first  republicans  on  this  continent — A  congenial  soil  necessary  to  ensure  the 

f '  growth  of  this  tree — Analogy  between  the  character  of  a  country,  and  of  ita 

''*''  I  inhabitants—''  The  dwelling  lands"  of  the  Eroquah  described — ^The  phenom- 

[  enon  of  tolf-govemment  when  developed — The  intellectual  character  of  the 

^  Eroquah,  how  manifested — ^The  tree  of  liberty  indigenous  in  North  America, 

planted  long  before  1776 — ^The  republican  leagne  of  the  Eroquah  briefly  de- 
scribed— ^The  principles  of  liberty  brought  over  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Puritans 
tj   j>  imperfect,  yet  lay  at  the  foundation,  of  our  political  institutions — Honor  to 

-I    !!  whom  honor  is  due. 

C  h  'I  At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  St.  Nicholas'  Society  in  New  York  ^ 

city,  their  orator  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.,  advanced  the  position  that 

I  *^*^:  the  American  people  were  indebted  for  the  free  institutions  they 

enjoy,  more  to  their  Dutch  than  their  English  ancestors.     In  illus- 

tration,  he  presented  the  picture  of  our  pilgrim  forefathers  burnings 

^|_  witches  and  cruelly  oppressing  those  who  differed  with  them  on 

points  of  Christian  faith,  while  our  Dutch  forefathers  in  New  York 
were  dancing  round  the  maypole  and  evincing  a  liberal  feeling  to- 
wards dissenters.  We  cannot  quote  his  language,  but  a  friend  in 
commenting  on  it,  or  rather  on  his  sentiment,  spoke  of  **  the  tree 
of  liberty"  having  been  Orst  planted  by  the  Puritans,  and  eulogized 
the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of  the  figure.  Apt  and  beautiful,  we 
admit  the  figure  to  be,  but  orators  and  poets  of  the  present  day  can 
not  lay  any  claim  to  originality  in  using  it,  nor  yet  numerous  other 
figures  of  style  and  speech  they  use  so  freely.  These  have  their 
origin  in  the  earliest,  rudest  ages  of  the  world.  Without  alluding 
to  that  comprehensive  metaphor,  **  the  tree  of  life"  in  the  garden 
of  God,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  (a  dissertation  on  which 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  design,)  we  will  re- 
fer to  one  of  aboriginal  origin  which  has  a  close  connection  with 
the  topic  in  hand. 

Before  the  era  of  Columbus,  the  aboriginal  sovereigns  of  this 
state  by  representatives  chosen  for  the  purpose,  "  planted"  to  use 
their  own  language,  **  the  tree  of  peace  at  Onondaga."  "  Its  four 
principal  branches  pointed  east,  west,  north  and  south."  '*  The 
fire  of  counsel"  and  friendship  was  kindled  beneath  this  majestic 
tree.  Its  branches  shot  forth  towards  the  clouds  of  heaven,  while 
they  covered  the  *'  five  nations"  and  their  allies,  with  its  refresh* 
inff  shade. 

The  reader  will  understand,  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  metaphor  in  question,  but  the  historical  fact  it 
shadows  forth.    The  Jirst  seeds  of  that  civil  and  religious  liberty 
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wliicb  fonnt  the  basis  of  the  happy  ineticutions  under  which  wa 
live  were  not  sown  by  either  our  Dutch  or  English  anceBtora.  To 
the  Akamitiotui  or  "  united  people"  as  they  called  themseWes,  or 
Eroqufth  (Iroquois)  as  the  Frencn  termed  them,  must  be  awarded 
(bat  honor.  It  would  really  seem,  that  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
republican  form  of  government,  it  must  be  planted  in  a  soil  c<Htge- 
Dial  to  its  growth  and  perpetuity.  This  congeniality  ie  not  detei* 
mined  by  latitude  and  longitude,  for  in  two  countries  of  the  same 
latitudinal  and  longitudinal  position,  the  tree  of  liberty  does  not 
necessarily  thrive  equally  well.  Among  all  the  abotiginsl  nations 
and  tribes,  except  that  of  the  Eroquah,  the  form  of  government,  so 
far  as  it  obtained,  rude  and  imperfect,  though  it  was,  in  many  re- 
spects strictly  and  strongly  of  the  monarchical  type.  All  power 
was  vested  in  a  single  ruler.  Not  only  at  the  south  and  west  of 
the  lenitory  now  comprising  the  northern  United  States  of  Ameri* 
ca,  but  among  all  the  New  England  Indiana,  a  monarchial  form 
of  government  prevailed.  The  Mroquahwere  the  only  TtpuHiaam 
en  lAu  amlinent. 

That  philosopher  was  not  unfurnished  with  his  rationale,  who 
asserted  "give  me  the  geography  .of  a  country,  and  1  will  give 
you  the  character  of  its  inhabilanlH."  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  analogy  between  the  features  of  any  country,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants  considered  physically,  socially,  morally  and 
politically,  than  is  dreamt  of  in  the  common  philosophy  of  the  day. 
The  former  are  to  the  true  and  accomplished  philosopher  no  un- 
certain indicia  of  the  latter.  The  genius  of  a  people  becomes  in- 
fluenced by  their  position.  Even  twonations  of  the  same  original, 
and  living  together  with  the  same  manners  and  customs,  and  same 
political  system,  on  one  of  them  taking  up  their  residence  in  an- 
other and  difierent  country,  their  national  character  will  undergo 
a  change,  and  a  conesponding  change  in  their  governmental  sys- 
tem will  be  the  reault.  Witness  the  ancient  Picta  and  Scots,  and 
where  has  the  tree  of  liberty  ever  thriven  belter  than  on  the  Al- 
pian  hills!  As  germane  to  this  subject  we  would  cite  the  fact 
"the  dwelling  lands"  of  the  Akanusionee,  were  situated  on  the 
kighett  part  of  this  continent.  Governor  Powell  describes  them 
"  by  a  line  run  from  near  Albany  along  the  Mohawk  rirer  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  north  around  Oneida  Lake  to  the  north  east  corner 
of  Lake  Ontario,  thence  along  the  lake  to  Canahogt  or  Lake  Oswe- 
go, or  Erie,  thence  sixty  miles  directly  back  into  the  country,  thence 
to  Sbamokin  on  the  Susquebannah  river,  thence  along  the  Cu- 
shirtung  mountains,  ihence  again  to  the  lower  Mohawk  castles." 

However  much  in  the  light  of  a  postulate,  the  philosopher's  po- 
sition above  described  may  be  viewed,  I  fear  not  that  the  sentence 
of  heterodoxy  will  be  pronounced  against  the  sentiment,  that  in 
the  same  rntio  that  intellect  and  discipline  obtain  with  a  people, 
will  the  phenomenon  of  self-goverament  become  developed.  The 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  Eroquah  over  every  other  tribe  on 
this  continent  can  be  easily  and  clearly  proved ;  but  the  reader 
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must  on  this  occasion,  if  he  has  not  examined  the  aubject  himself 
take  the  Tact  as  g^nted.  It  was  not  with  a  vain  boast  that  ibei 
were  called  Ong-we-lumg-wt,  i.  e.  "  people  excelling  all  others. 
In  their  warlike  achierements,  it  was  not  alone  their  courage 
which  crowned  their  enterprises  with  success,  for  some  of  thf 
northern  tribes  with  whom  they  contended  were  also  bra  re.  Even 
the  Hnrons,  though  aided  by  more  accomplished  warriors,  w« 
mean  the  French  under  Governor  Cbamplain  who  commanded  in 
person,  were  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  superior  martial  prowesi 
and  skill  of  the  Eroquah.  It  was  not  their  numbers,  for  many  ol 
the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  whom  they  discomfitied 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries,  were  far  more  nume- 
Tons  than  they.  No,  it  was  their  merUal  ruptriority.  And  thii 
was  manifested  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  their  governmental 
Bjstem,  which  united  different  and  distant  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent  states  into  one  grand  confederacy. 

It  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  very  noil  on 
which  we  tread,  is  congenial  to  the  growth  of  liberty.  The  tree  ol 
liberty  is  of  a  truth  here  indigenous.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  thai 
liberty  and  republicanism  in  this  country',  were  unborn  before  iht 
4th  July,  1776.  The  declaration  of  oi]r  national  independence  did 
but  proclaim  to  the  world  principles  previously  developed  and  de' 
dared.  Long  before  that  memorable  day,  was  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom abroad  in  our  land.  The  revolutionary  war,  so  far  from  ori- 
ginating or  complecing  oar  independence,  was  but  a  single  link, 
though  not  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  long  and  still  lengthening 
cbainof  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  our  existence  and  proiperii) 
as  a  nation.  The  first  links  of  this  chain,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
were  woven  even  before  (he  first  settlement  of  this  country  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  Akanusionee  had  a  republican  form  ol 
government.  Their  league  was  entirely  republican  in  its  nature 
and  organization,  and  admitted  of  no  superiority  in  any  of  its  con- 
st ituent  parts.  To  describe  their  system  of  government  in  all  it« 
details,  would  be  a  pleasing  task,  and  the  most  authentic  matenali 
for  executing  it,  are  in  our  possession.  But  it  does  not  consist  with 
our  design  to  treat  the  subject  in  all  its  amplitude  and  minutenest 
on  this  occasion.  It  answers  our  present  purpose  lo  assure  oui 
readers  that  such  is  the  strange,  but  indubitable  fact,  that  a  coit- 
federacy  of  republican  nations,  with  a  complicated  but  well  defines 
system  of  government,  existed  in  this  state  among  a  people  whom 
we  have  been  wont  lo  stigmatise  as  ignorant  barbsrians.  In  thi 
language  of  DeWitt  Clinton  "  a  distinguished  feature  in  ihechar 
acter  of  the  confederates,  was  an  exalted  spirit  of  liberty,  whicl 
scouted  with  equal  indignation  at  domestic  or  foreign  control.' 
Said  Oarangnla,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Onondagss,  "  we  an 
bom  free" !  This  noble  sentlmenl  was  uttered  by  an  "  unletteret 
savage,"  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  identical  words  wen 
penned  by  the  immortal  JelTerson.  We  must  not  forget  to  meO' 
tion  the  extraOTdinary  circumstance,  that  sometime  before  the  r» 
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Tolution  of  1776,  the  Eroquah  proposed  their  confederacy  to  oar 
fathers  as  a  model  on  which  to  form  a  union  of  the  colonies. 

The  Hollanders  came  hither  deeply  imbued  with  their  national 
spirit  of  liberty  and  rectitude,  and  like  the  followers  of  Penu,  en* 
joyed  peace,  toleration  and  happiness,  the  legitimate  results  of  the 
comparatively  free  institutions  they  had  respectively  established, 
and  which  by  a  singular  coincidence  seemed  to  flourish  best  in  this 
northern  land.  The  early  puritans  contemned  all  nobles  and  earthly 
distinctions;  and  in  regarding  toleration  as  an  abomination  and 
punishing  men  as  criminals  for  matters  of  conscience,  and  more 
than  all,  in  the  exterminating  policy  they  adopted  towards  their 
red  brethren,  they  gave  evidence  of  the  imperfection  of  their  prin* 
ciples  of  liberty.  A  regard  for  truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  this 
policy  was  not  adopted  by  the  Hollanders,  who  settled  in  this  state 
and  m  New  Jersey.  The  Dutch  lived  with  their  red  brethren  on 
terms  of  the  strictest  amity  and  friendship.  The  life  of  not  a  sin- 
gle Indian  was  destroyed,  nor  a  single  acre  of  land  occupied  ex- 
cept by  regular  purchase  or  donation.  The  colonial  assemby  of 
New  York  in  1717,  expressed  their  opinion  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  in  the  following  strong  terms : 

*'  To  reduce  the  Indians  by  force  and  possess  their  lands,  we  ut- 
terly abhor.  Such  an  action  must  bear  the  brand  of  the  blackest 
perfidy  and  ingratitude." 

The  Eroquah  were  kind-hearted  and  afiectionate,  and  never  re- 
turned evil  for  good,  and  in  them  the  character  of  the  good  Samar- 
itan of  the  Scriptures  was  well  exemplified.  Without  the  Christian 
virtue  of  tolerance,  civil  and  religious  liberty,  two  fundamentals  of 
a  republican  government,  cannot  exist.  The  principles  of  liberty 
introduced  by  the  puritans  and  Dutch,  full  of  imperfections  though 
they  were,  yet  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  political  institutions. 

If  the  memories  of  our  venerated  puritanic  and  Dutch  ancestors, 
are  dear  to  our  hearts,  is  it  not,  ought  it  not  to  be  mainly  because 
they  assisted  in  sowing  the  seed  from  which  has  germinated  that 
goodly  tree  of  liberty  that  now  stands  rooted  firm  in  the  congenial 
soil  of  our  country,  whose  wide  spread  and  ever  and  anon  wider 
spreading  branches  encompass  our  land,  and  under  whose  delight- 
ful shades  we  can  now  sit  **  having  none  to  molest  or  to  make  us 
afraid."  If  to  these,  our  ancestors,  we  owe  so  much,  ought  we 
not  to  do  them  honor,  and  commemorate  their  virtues  ?  Influenced 
by  similar  reasons  and  motives,  let  us  not  withhold  the  just  tri- 
bute of  respect  due  to  the  '*  free  united  Braves,"  the  former  sove- 
reigns of  an  Empire  Republic,  who  occupied  the  site  of  our  own, 
our  native  state.  Who  will  refuse  to  join  us  in  cherishing  their 
memories,  and  holding  them  up  to  view 

*'  a  light  to  after  times.'' 
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A  SERENADE. 
AMf  totUmUrof  **  La  CmACOTiEKx b  ; "  »hw  and  wUk  much  $gprtuiom. 

How  sad  these  earthly  partings  are^ 

With  hearts  which  friendship's  spell  have  known! 
How  brighter  shines  that  silver  chain 

Which  deepest  love  has  roand  me  thrown! 
The  mem'ries  fond  of  long-gone  hours, 

The  glowing  eve  when  first  wo  met, 
The  love-lit  glance — ^the  warm  embrace— 

0!  how  those  memories  haunt  me  yet! 

When  softly  shone  the  star  of  night 

O'er  silent  stream  and  lonely  bower, 
When  spirits  woke  their  unseen  harps 

To  tones  of  soul-entrancing  power— 
'Twas  then,  0!  then,  we  loved  to  meet 

And  wander  through  the  moon-lit  grove ; 
'Twas  then,  when  angol-eyes  looked  down, 

The  eye— the  lip  revealed  thy  love. 

Bat  though  affection's  heart-warm  gosh 

Now  speak  our  parting's  inward  pain, 
Hope's  golden  path  before  us  lies  i 

We  part — but  'tis  to  meet  again. 
Then  dearest!  wake  once  more  the  lay 

That  oft  so  sweetly,  warmly  fell, 
Let  mem'ry's  grief  in  musio  die, 

While  now  we  sadly  breathe— Farewell!  L'a. 

Mbaniff  June,  1843. 


DESTINIES  OF  POETRY. 
[From  the  French  of  Lamartine.    Continued  from  No.  5,  p.  288.] 

Sach  is  poetry  in  the  past,  but  what  will  it  be  in  the  future  ? 

One  day,  nearly  two  months  afterward,  I  had  crossed  the  sum- 
mit of  ,Sannim,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  had  again  de» 
scended  from  Lebanon  crowned  with  its  diadem  of  cedars,  into  the 
bare  and  barren  plane  of  Heliopolis.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
and  weary  day's  journey,  upon  the  horizon  still  far  distant  before 
us  and  along  the  farther  outline  of  the  black  halls  of  Anti*Lebanon, 
an  immense  group  of   yellow  ruins  gilded  by  the  setting  son, 
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■tood  out  from  the  shade  of  the  mountain,  and  reflected  the  eveD- 
ing  rays.  Our  glides  pointed  them  ant  to  us  with  the  finger,  ex- 
claiming Balbec!  Balbec !  It  was  indeed  that  wonder  of  (he 
desert,  mysteiiouB  Balbec,  coming  forth  all  brilliant  from  ita 
unknown  sepulchre,  to  tell  us  of  the  egea  whose  memory  his- 
tory has  forever  lost.  We  were  slowly  advancing  upon  our 
wearied  horses,  with  gaie  riveted  upon  the  gigantic  wall,  upon  the 
glittering  and  colossal  columns  which  seemed  to  rise  and  swell  and 
stretch  away  at  our  approach.  A  deep  slillnesa  reigned  through 
all  our  caravan  ;  each  one  feared  to  lose  a  single  impression  of  this 
sceneby  uttering  the  feeling  he  had  just  experienced ;  even  the  Arabs 
were  mute  and  seemed  to  take  in  a  great  and  deep  thought  from 
this  spectacle,  which  brings  to  one  level  all  our  thoughts. 

At  last  we  reached  the  first  blocks  of  marble  and  the  first  broken 
columns  which  the  earthquake  had  thrown  a  full  mile  from  the 
temples  themselves,  like  dry  leaves  thrown  far  from  the  forest-tree, 
when  the  whirlwind  has  gone  by.  The  deep  and  broad  quarries 
which  seam  like  gorges  the  black  sides  of  Anti-Lebanon,  already 
opened  their  depths  below  our  horses'  feet.  These  vast  stone  basins, 
the  edges  of  which  still  showed  the  deep  traces  of  the  chisel  which 
had  opened  them  to  draw  thence  other  hills  of  stone,  presented 
still  some  enormous  blocks,  half  detached  from  their  base,  and 
others  hewn  on  four  sides  and  which  seemed  to  await  only  the  car- 
riages or  the  arms  of  giants  in  order  to  remove  them.  A  single  one 
of  these  motlloni  of  Balbec,  was  sixty-two  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet 
broad,  and  sixteen  feet  thick.  One  of  the  Arabs  dismounted,  low- 
ered himself  into  tbe  quarry  and  laying  hold  of  the  sculptured  or- 
naments and  the  moss  that  had  rooted  itself  there,  clambered  up 
and  ran  hither  and  thither  upon  the  platform,  uttering  his  wild 
cries.  But  the  massive  pedestal  overwhelmed  the  man  of  our  day. 
Mao  here  sinks  into  insignificance  before  his  own  handiwork.  It 
would  demand  the  united  strength  of  sixty-thousand  men  of  our 
time,  to  raise  this  stone  alone ;  and  the  temples  of  Balbec  offer 
still  more  enormous  ones,  raised  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above 
tbe  ground  to  hold  colonnades  proportioned  to  such  a  base. 

We  pursued  our  course  with  the  desert  on  our  left  and  the  wary 
outline  of  Anti-Lebanon  on  the  right,  passing  some  little  fields 
cultivated  by  Arab  shepherds,  and  the  bed  of  a  broad  torrent 
which  winds  among  these  ruins  and  on  whose  borders  grow  some 
tall  walnut  trees. 

The  acropolis  or  artificial  hill,  upon  which  all  the  great  monu- 
ments of  Heliopolis  stand,  was  visible  here  and  there  between 
branches  and  above  the  tops  of  the  trees,  till  at  length  we  saw  it 
full  before  us  and  the  entire  caravan  halted  instinctively.  No  pen, 
no  pencil  could  describe  the  impression  which  this  one  view  makes 
upon  the  soul.  Beneath  our  feet,  in  the  bed  of  tbe  torrent,  in  th« 
fields,  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  huge  blocks  of  red  or  grey 
granite,  blood-red  porphyry,  snowy  marble,  stone,  yellow  nnd  brif- 
Uant  u  the  marble  of  Faros,  shafts,  sculptured  capitals,  architraves, 
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volutes,  coniices,  entablatures,  pedestals,  the  scattered  and  seem- 
ingly  palpitating  fragments  of  prostrate  statues — all  this  in  disor- 
der, gathered  in  heaps,  dispersed  in  a  thousand  fragments,  and,  so 
to  speak,  flowing  from  all  points  like  the  lava  of  some  huge  yol- 
cano,  vomiting  the  remains  of  a  great  empire.  There  was  scarce 
a  path  to  move  along  these  ruins ;  and  the  hoofs  of  our  animals 
struck  at  each  step  against  the  polished  acanthus  of  some  cornice, 
or  on  the  snowy  breast  of  a  prostrate  female  statue;  only  the 
water  of  the  river  of  Balbec,  showed  itself  here  and  there  among 
the  fragments,  laving  with  its  soft  foam,  the  broken  stones  that  op* 
posed  its  course. 

Beyond  these  crests  of  ruins,  which  seemed  to  stretch  away  like 
immense  marble  reefs,  the  hill  of  Balbec  a  square  of  a  thousand 
paces  by  about  seven  hundred,  built  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  of 
hewn  stones,  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length  and  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  high,  lifted  before  us  its  eastern  side,  with  its  low  base 
and  its  encrustation  of  granite,  in  which  three  pieces  alone  cover- 
ed a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  the  broad  mouths 
of  its  subterranean  vaults,  where  the  stream  plunged  in,  roaring, 
and  the  wind  bore  with  the  spray  murmurings  like  the  distant 
sound  of  a  great  cathedral-bell.  On  this  immense  platform,  the 
extremity  of  the  great  temples  displays  itself  in  golden  color,  de- 
tached from  the  rose-tinted  horizon. 

Some  of  these  solitary  monuments  seemed  as  perfect  as  though 
they  came  but  yesterday  from  the  hands  of  the  workman ;  others 
presented  only  standing  fragments,  isolated  columns,  remnants  of 
bending  walls,  and  dismantled  pediments;  the  eye  lost  itself  in 
the  avenues  of  colonnades  and  temples,  and  the  too  elevated  horizon 
prevented  us  from  seeing  the  place  where  this  population  of  stone 
ended.  The  seven  gigantic  columns  of  the  great  temple,  raising 
majestically  above  all  their  rich  and  and  colossal  entablature,  held 
dominion  over  all  this  scene,  and  lost  itself  in  the  blue  heaven  of 
the  desert  like  an  aerial  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  giants. 

We  stopped  but  a  few  minutes  to  examine  only  that  for  which 
we  had  crossed  such  perils  and  distances  to  visit;  and  sure  at  last 
of  enjoying  for  the  next  day  this  spectacle,  which  even  dreams 
could  never  restore  to  us,  we  continued  our  journey.  The  day  de- 
clined, and  it  was  necessaryto  find  an  asylum  under  the  tent  or  under 
the  arch  of  the  ruins,  where  we  might  pass  the  night  and  rest  our- 
selves after  a  march  of  fourteen  hours.  We  set  out,  leaving  on  our 
left  the  mountain  of  ruins,  a  vast  region  white  with  their  rubbish, 
and  traversing  several  fields  of  grass  browsed  by  goats  and  camels, 
we  bent  our  course  towards  the  smoke  which  rose  several  hun- 
dred feet  from  us,  from  among  a  group  of  ruins  intermingled  with 
Arab  huts.  The  soil  was  uneven  and  mountainous  and  resounded 
under  the  shoes  of  our  horses,  as  if  the  vaults  over  which  we  were 
treading,  would  open.  We  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  cabin  half 
concealed  by  the  fragments  of  fallen  marble,  and  of  which  the 
door  and  narrow  windows,  without  glass  or  shutters,  were  con- 
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siructed  from  the  rubbish  of  marble  and  porphyry  badly  cemented 
together.  A  small  arch  of  stone,  raised  one  or  two  feet  above  the 
platform,  served  as  a  roof  for  this  domicile,  and  a  small  bell,  like 
those  they  paint  on  the  grotto  of  hermits,  trembled  at  every  gust 
of  wind.  This  was  the  Episcopal  palace  of  the  Arabian  bishop  of 
Balbec,  who  has  the  charge  of  a  little  flock  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  families  of  the  Greek  communion  lost  in  the  midst  of 
these  deserts,  and  the  ferocious  tribes  of  independent  Arabs  of 
Bekaa.  Until  now  we  had  not  seen  a  living  being,  except  the 
jackals  which  ran  between  the  columns,  and  the  little  swallows 
with  rose-colored  necks,  which  bordered  like  an  ornament  of 
oriental  architecture  the  cornices  of  the  platform.  The  bishop, 
warned  by  the  noise  of  our  caravan,  arrived  soon  and  leaning  on 
his  door  offered  me  its  hospitality.  He  was  a  fine  old  man  with 
whitened  locks  and  beard,  of  a  grave  and  mild  physiognomy,  a 
noble  speech  soft  and  cadenced,  realizing  the  idea  oi  the  priest  in 
poem  or  romance,  and  altogether  worthy  of  representing  the  figure 
of  peace,  resignation  and  charity,  in  this  solemn  scene  of  ruins  and 
meditation.  He  invited  us  into  a  small  inner  court,  paved  also 
with  the  precious  fragments  of  statues,  pieces  of  mosaic  and  an- 
tique vases,  and,  delivering  up  to  us  his  house,  that  is  to  say,  two 
small,  low  rooms,  without  furniture  and  without  doors,  following 
the  oriental  custom,  he  retired  and  left  us  absolute  masters  of  his 
residence.  Whilst  our  Arabs  forced  in  the  earth  outside  of  the 
house  pins  of  iron,  to  which,  by  means  of  rings  they  might  fasten 
the  legs  of  our  horses,  and  whilst  the  others  lighted  a  fire  in  the 
court  to  prepare  for  us  the  boiled  rice  and  to  cook  the  mufiins  of 
barley,  we  went  out  to  throw  a  second  look  upon  the  monuments 
which  surrounded  us.  The  great  temples  were  before  us  like 
statues  on  their  pedestal;  the  sun  was  casting  upon  them  its  last 
ray,  which  retired  slowly  from  one  column  to  another,  as  the  glim- 
mers of  a  lamp  which  the  priest  carries  away  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sanctuary:  the  thousand  shadows  of  porticos,  of  pillars,  of  colon- 
nades, of  altars,  quickly  spread  themselves  afar,  under  the  vast 
forest  of  stone,  and  by  degrees  on  the  acropolis,  the  brilliant  gleam 
of  marble. 

Farther  on  in  the  plain  was  an  ocean  of  ruins  which  was  only 
lost  in  the  horizon ;  or  rather  vast  waves  of  stone,  broken  against 
a  rock  and  covering  an  immense  shore  with  their  whiteness  and 
their  foam.  Nothing  elevated  itself  above  this  sea  of  ruins,  and 
night  which  fell  on  a  chain  of  mountains  already  gray,  buried 
them  successively  in  its  shadows.  We  remained  some  moments 
seated,  silent  and  pensive  before  this  spectacle,  and  then  slowly 
re-entered  the  little  court  of  the  bishop,  lightened  by  the  fire  of 
the  Arabs. 

Seated  upon  some  fragments  of  cornice  and  capitals  which 
served  as  benches  in  the  court,  we  hastily  partook  of  the  sober  re- 
past of  a  traveller  in  the  desert,  and  we  rested  some  time  to  talk 
over  before  sleeping,  that  which  filled  our  thoughts.     The  fire 
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went  out,  bat  the  moon  rose  full  and  brilliant  in  the  limpid  hearen, 
and  passing  across  the  indentments  of  a  great  wall  of  white  stones, 
and  the  notches  of  an  arabesque  window,  which  bordered  the  coast 
on  the  side  of  the  desert,  she  lighted  up  the  enclosure  with  a  bril- 
liancy which  was  reflected  on  all  the  stones.  Silence  and  reyery 
overpowered  us.  Whatever  we  may  have  thought,  at  this  hour, 
at  this  place,  so  far  from  the  living  world,  in  this  dead  world,  in 
presence  of  so  many  mute  witnesses  of  an  unknown  past,  but 
which  overthrew  all  our  little  theories  of  histor}%  of  philosophy  and 
of  humanity;  whatever  disturbed,  in  our  spirits  or  in  our  hearts, 
our  systems,  ideas,  alas !  and  perhaps  also  our  remembrances  and 
individual  sentiments,  God  alone  knows  it,  and  our  tongues  will 
not  attempt  to  speak  it;  they  would  fear  to  profane  the 
solemnity  of  this  hour,  of  this  star,  even  of  these  thoughts ;  we 
were  silent. 

Suddenly,  like  a  soft  and  loving  lamentation,  a  murmur  grave 
and  accented  by  passion,  came  out  from  the  ruins  behind  this 
great  wall  pierced  with  orgues  in  arabesque,  and  of  which  the  roof 
appeared  to  us,  tumbled  down  upon  itself.  This  indefinite  and 
confused  murmur  swelled  and  raised  itself  louder  and  higher,  and 
we  distinguished  a  chant  supported  by  several  voices  in  chorus,  a 
chant  monotonous,  melancholy  and  tender,  which  mounted  and 
fell,  which  died  and  rose  again  alternatively,  and  which  responded 
to  itself.  This  was  the  evening  prayer  which  the  Arabian  bishop 
made  with  his  little  flock,  in  the  fallen  enclosure  of  that  which 
had  been  his  church,  but  which  had  been  recently  thrown  into  a 
heap  of  ruins  by  a  tribe  of  idolatrous  Arabs. 

iMothing  had  prepared  us  for  this  music  of  the  soul,  of  which 
every  note  is  a  sentiment  or  a  sigh  of  the  human  heart,  in  this  so- 
litude in  the  depths  of  the  desert,  coming  out  thus  from  among 
the  silent  stones,  accumulated  by  convulsions  of  the  earth,  by  the 
barbarians  and  by  time.  We  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and 
we  accompanied  the  raptures  of  our  thought,  of  our  prayer  and  of 
all  our  internal  poetry,  with  the  accents  of  this  holy  poetry,  until 
the  chanted  litanies  had  ended  their  monotonous  strain,  and 
the  last  si^h  of  these  pious  voices  had  subsided  into  the  ac- 
customed silence  of  these  ancient  ruins. 

Behold,  we  said  to  each  other  in  rising,  what  will  be  the 
poetry  of  the  last  ages:  sighs  and  prayers  over  monuments  of  the 
past,  plaintive  aspirations  towards  a  world  which  will  know  neither 
death  nor  ruin. 
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THE  GREEN  LANES  OF  ENGLAND. 
(An  iDcideatal  ballad  from  a  manoaeript  drama.) 

BY  HENRY  OAKE  PARDEY. 

The  green  lanes  of  England!  the  pride  of  our  iftle, 

So  sweetened  with  perfome,  so  gladdened  with  song, 
Tonr  beauties,  the  cheerful  pedestrian  beguile, 

As  lightly  he  wanders,  your  mazes  along. 
I  sigh  not  to  share,  in  the  splendor  I  see, 

No  pleasures  I  ooort  'mong  the  great  and  the  gay ; 
Let  them  pace  their  proud  halls— but  the  pleasure  for 

Is  among  the  green  lanes  of  old  England  to  stray. 

How  I  long  from  the  city's  rude  din  to  be  free, 

With  light  heart  and  gay  step,  the  green  lanes  Pd  explore, 
For  the  day's  pleasant  labor  my  guerdon  should  be ; 

The  travier's  sweet  sleep  when  the  day's  mareh  was  o'er. 
Yes,  could  I  rich  halls,  or  gilt  chariots  conunand, 

From  the  town's  sickly  pleasures  I'd  hasten  away, 
With  my  pack  at  my  shoulder,  my  staff  in  my  hand, 

Along  the  green  lanes  of  old  England  I'd  stray. 
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THE  WHITE  COTTAGE. 

There  are  some  retired  nooks  in  the  world,  where  simplicity  of 
manners  and  purity  of  morals  prevail ;  where  childhood  is  nurtured 
with  pious  care,  and  youth  governed  by  virtuous  restraint.     This, 

to  a  good  degree,  is  the  case  with  the  village  of  A .     It  is  a  swee  t 

New  England  hamlet,  encompassed  with  woodland  hills,  and 
watered  by  a  fertilizing  stream.  Broad  meadows  spread  out  on 
either  bank,  beautiful  to  look  upon  in  summer,  both  by  the  tra* 
veler  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  stands  a  white  cottage, 
somewhat  antique  in  its  appearance,  but  neat  and  well  constructed, 
both  for  comfort  and  convenience.  A  stream  of  pure  water  gushes 
from  the  hill-side,  a  miniature  **  Croton,"  for  the  immediate  neigh* 
borhood. 

Here  lived,  not  long  since,  a  small  family,  blessed  with  as  much 
happiness  and  inward  peace  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals. 
Industrious  action  and  moral  principle  were  conspicuous  in  the 
**  united  head."  They  were  foremoat  in  every  good  cause,  be* 
Bevolent,  frank  and  noble  hearted.  They  were  neither  poor  nor 
rich,  but  had  all  the  neccessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
Sickness,  however,  occasioned  some  inroads  upon  their  patrimony 
%ad  the  desire  of  properly  educating  their  children,  made  more. 
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They  were  willing,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  deny  themselves,  to 
procure  for  them  a  liberal  education,  knowing  well  that  good 
might  be  the  result,  and  that  all  sacrifice  of  time  and  expense 
might  redound  to  their  future  comfort  and  happiness. 

Not  so  thought  their  neighbors.  Many  of  them  deemed  it  monev 
and  time  wasted  to  little  purpose,  to  make  such  outlays  in  behalf 
of  education. 

De  Witt  was  a  slender  child,  and  consequently  favored  by  free- 
dom from  severe  toil  on  the  farm  where  farmers'  sons  are  too  often 
overtasked  in  early  life.  He 'therefore  waxed  strong  in  youth  and 
became  of  essential  service  to  his  father.  He  was  not  however 
wholly  satisfied  with  the  employment,  though  he  by  no  means  de- 
spised  its  humble  duties^  His  attention  was  accidentally  directed 
to  a  liberal  course  of  study.  He  prepared  for  college  in  two  years, 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expense.  His 
college  career  was  in  some  respects  successful,  but  not  so  brilliant 
as  that  of  many  of  his  class-mates ;  nor  indeed  was  it  equal  to  his 
ability;  for  whenever  he  made  an  attempt  either  to  gain  a  prize  or 
to  make  a  fine  recitation,  he  was  sure  to  succeed.  Those  who 
knew  him  best,  acknowledged  his  ability,  but  deplored  his  inactiv- 
ity. During  the  first  year  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  active 
and  excelled.  But  in  the  early  part  of  his  sophomore  year,  he 
was  obliged  to  be  absent  for  several  weeks,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  sickness  of  a  parent,  and  partly  to  obtain  funds  to  defray 
his  expenses. 

Well  do  we  remember  his  efllbrt  to  retrieve  what  he  had  lost,  but 
he  could  not.  His  class  had  advanced  nearly  a  term  during  his 
absence,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  overtake  them  in  mathe- 
matics. This  branch,  he  had  before  excelled  in ;  but  the  very  first 
recitation  on  his  return,  was  a  partial  failure.  The  next  was  but 
little  better.  He  here  foolishly  sufllered  his  ambition  to  flag,  and 
it  never  rekindled,  except  on  special  occasions,  during  his  college 
days. 

But  the  moment  he  stepped  outside  its  walls,  necessity  and  cha- 
grin roused  him  to  action.  Whatever  he  then  undertook,  he  was 
determined  to  carry  out  successfully.  Like  roost  students  who  are 
not  blessed  with  a  fortune,  he  engaged  in  teaching.  Here  in  ad- 
dition to  six  hours  labor  in  the  school-room,  he  not  unfrequently 
spent  eight  more  in  close  study.  His  success  was  of  course  signal ; 
for  wherever  you  see  evinced  an  unflinching  determination  to  do 
well  in  any  pursuit,  success  generally  will  follow.  Though  fond 
of  the  employment  he  felt  obliged  to  abandon  it  for  some  more 
profitable  business.  For  some  weeks  his  mind  was  deeply  agitated 
with  the  thought  of  what  should  next  occupy  his  attention  and 
form  the  business  of  life.  This  decision  was  to  him  of  greater 
hnportance  than  any  he  had  before  made.  He  felt  that  it  involved 
not  only  his  own  prosperity  but  that  of  his  parents.  They  had 
sacrificed  many  of  life's  comforts  to  aid  him.  He  was  now  bound 
to  repay  them,  or  to  suiTer  the  keen  sting  of  ingratitude.    His  de* 
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cision  and  plans  were  made  deliberately.  His  purpose  was  unal- 
terably fixed  before  revealing  it  to  any  one.  His  pursuit  was 
hereafter  to  be  literature,  in  one  form  or  another,  as  his  thoughts 
from  time  co  time  might  suggest.  He  knew  it  was  a  dangerous 
field  to  enter;  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  had  not  unfrequently 
been  seen  there ;  that  wealth  and  prosperity  were  sometimes  its 
occupants,  but,  for  the  roost  part,  they  went  there  in  c-ostly  apparel 
and  dwelt  in  fortified  castles.  His  friends  on  hearing  his  plans 
would  have  dissuaded  him  from  them,  had  he  been  flexible 
in  spirit ;  for  they  felt  that  he  must  enter  the  field  of  literature 
single  handed  and  with  little  pecuniar}'  aid  from  them.  They 
knew  that  others  had  made  similar  attempts  and  had  failed  either 
in  purse  or  in  the  prospect  of  pleasing.  He  alone  felt  secure, 
though  the  prospects  were  at  times  dark  and  forbidding.  With 
him,  resolution  and  perseverance  were  conspicuous  traits,  and  he 
put  himself  under  their  full  dominion*  Among  all  good  quali- 
ties, these  are  pioneers  in  any  great  enterprise,  and  when  combined 
with  discreet  knowledge  partial  or  more  perfect,  much  may  be 
accomplished. 

The  last  tidings  we  had  from  him  were  like  notes  of  joy.  Suc- 
cess was  crowning  his  labors  and  streams  of  gladness  were  pour« 
ing  into  the  White  Cottage.  New  hopes  were  born  there.  New 
joys  were  anticipated. 

We  have  sketched  this  simple  picture  without  color  or  ornament. 
It  may  have  an  interest  to  some  who  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
parties.  It  may  convey  a  lesson  to  the  young  that  gratitude  to 
parents  is  a  virtue,  that  courage  and  perseverance  are  powerful 
weapons  when  wielded  wiih  a  strong  arm;  to  age  it  conveys  a 
lesson,  to  respect  youth ;  and  to  youth,  a  lesson,  to  respect  age ; 
they  are  mutually  dependent,  each  having  duties  to  discharge  to 
the  other,  and  each  n^ade  happy  by  the  other*s  prosperity. 

The  following  stanzas  on  the  **  White  Cottage,"  were  often  re- 
peated, with  interest,  by  my  young  friend,  the  outline  of  whose 
history  we  have  above  fi;iven.  They  are  from  his  own  pen,  and 
have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  published. 

My  white  cottage  home,  thou  art  dearer  to  me 

Than  palaces  hewn  out  of  Parian  stone ; 
Where'er  I  may  roam,  o*er  the  land  or  the  sea, 

Recollections  of  thee,  will  cheer  me  when  lone. 

There  first  I  looked  oat  on  the  green- vested  earth, 

And  saw  with  delight  the  hlue  vault  above ; 
Then  mine  eye  beamed  with  light ;  and  glad-hearted  mirth 

Sprung  up  in  my  bosom  new  teeming  with  love. 

Sweet  memories  oft  of  that  heaven-favor 'd  spot, 
Now  rash  throagh  the  soul  with  a  mellowing  sway, 

And  the  shadowy  ootline  of  things  imforgot 
Grows  bri^ter  and  brighter  in  memory  s  ray. 
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There  my  mother  with  mild  and  melodioaa  voice 
First  breathed  in  my  ear  her  glad  notes  of  joy ; 

And  the  aaresting  spirit  was  stayed  in  its  ehoioe, 
When  devioos  error  would  lore  off  her  boy. 

There  my  aure  took  me  forth  in  the  ood  of  the  day 
Down  the  green  lane  that  led  to  the  silvery  stream ; 

And  the  air  was  sweet-scented  with  newly-mown  hay, 
That  grew  in  a  meadow  where  fairies  might  dream. 

The  orchard,  the  foontain,  the  garden  and  grove 
Round  the  white  cottage  home  are  dear  to  my  heart, 

Where'er,  o'er  the  land  or  the  sea,  I  may  rove, 
Their  memories  golden  shall  never  depart.  ^ 


A  VISIT  TO  MADAME  TAUSAUD'S  EXHIBITION,  LONDON. 

Amongst  the  namerous  exhibitions  in  London,  none  perhaps  will 
aflford  more  pleasure  than  a  visit  to  Madame  TaasaudV  collection 
of  wax  figures.  Night  being  the  best  time  to  view  the  eihibition, 
I  ordered  a  cab  and  was  very  soon  driven  to  Baker  street  where  it 
is  situated.  On  alighting,  I  was  immediately  ushered  up  a  fine 
white  granite  staircase,  on  the  landing  of  which,  were  large  fold- 
ing doors.  On  passing  through,  you  perceive  Madam  Tausaod, 
assisted  by  her  daughter,  talcing  the  entrance  mone}'.  She  is  an 
old  lad}',  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age ;  of  a  high 
family  in  France,  but  during  the  revolution  was,  with  her  parents, 
'  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  At  an  early  age  she  evinced 
great  taste  for  modelling  in  wax,  and  in  consequence  of  her  pa* 
rents  losing  nearly  the  whole  of  their  property,  she  was  most  assi- 
duous in  her  exertions  and  was  enabled  to  contribute  largely  to 
their  support.  A  few  years  after  the  revolution  had  subsided, 
she  returned  to  France  and  visited  most  parts  of  Europe,  where  she 
was  enabled  to  take  models  of  the  great  men  of  the  age.  Return- 
ing to  London,  she  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  magnificent 
collection,  and  has  gradually  increased  it  until  it  has  become  a  col- 
lection, as  a  work  of  art,  that  is  frequented  more  than  any  in 
London. 

After  paying  two  shillings,  which  is  charged  for  admittance,  you 
enter  into  a  room,  which,  for  brillancy  and  splendor,  surpasses,  per^ 
haps,  anything  of  the  kind  io  Europe.  The  group  of  figures  which 
face  you,  on  entering,  is  a  representation  of  the  marriage  of  Napo* 
poleon  Buonaparte  to  the  Countess  Josephine.  The  Bishop  of  Paris 
is  performing  the  ceremony.  Buonaparte  is  dressed  in  full  mar- 
tial uniform,  with  his  various  stars  and  orders,  and  is  allowed  to 
be  a  very  correct  figure.  Josephine  has  on  a  white  satin  robe  with 
a  magnificent  crimson  velvet  train,  held  by  two  pages ;  on  her  head 
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is  a  supurb  tiara  of  brilliants ;  she  is  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
ladies  of  the  day.  The  next  group  in  the  centre,  is  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Victoria,  as  it  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall.  She  is 
dressed  in  full  coronation  robes  of  royal  velvet  and  ermine,  and  is 
seated  in  the  coronation  chair,  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  group ; 
in  her  right  hand  is  the  sword  of  state,  and  in  her  left  the  sceptre ; 
immediately  behind  her  is  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  in  the 
act  of  placing  the  crown  upon  her  head ;  he  is  assisted  by  the 
archbishop  of  York ;  elevated  behind  them  are  the  three  figures 
to  represent  Britannia,  Hibemia  and  Caledonia.  Below,  on  the 
right  are  the  figures  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  the  duke  of  Sussex, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  duke  of  Wellington,  duke  of  Buccluegh,  duke 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  Melbourne,  as  premier,  and  several  of  the 
cabinet  ministers.  On  the  left  was  the  duchess  of  Kent,  the  duch- 
ess of  Sutherland,  and  several  other  ladies  of  the  court;  each 
were  attired  in  magnificent  court  dresses,  with  long  trains  of  velvet 
and  satin,  supported  by  pages ;  this  is  the  most  magnificent  group 
in  the  collection  and  is  a  perfect  representation,  each  figure  being 
correct,  and  in  dresses,  as  they  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Passing  on,  I  came  to  a  small,  but  extremely  interesting  group ; 
the  figures  represent  Melville  taking  leave  of  his  beloved  mistress, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  previous  to  her  execution.  She  is  attired 
in  a  black  silk  velvet  dress ;  for  sweetness  of  countenance  and 
elegance  of  form,  perhaps  is  superior  to  anything  in  the  collection, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  resemblance  to  her  portrait,  taken  just 
previous  to  her  execution,  which  I  had  seen  a  few  months  previous 
in  Holyrood  palace,  Edinborough.  Melville  is  a  most  beautiful 
figure  and  attired  in  deep  mourning ;  the  sorrow  at  parting  with 
his  dear  mistress  is  finely  pourtrayed  on  his  countenance.  The 
figures  of  the  Earls  Kent  and  Shrewsbury,  by  the  severity  depicted 
on  their  countenances,  fully  called  to  mind  the  prejudices  of  that 
age  and  the  severe  treatment  the  unfortunate  queen  received  at 
their  hands.  The  sweet,  but  resigned  smile  on  the  face  of  Mary 
and  the  deep  grief  of  Melville  render  it  a  group  of  great  interest 
and  one  which  is  more  admired  than  any  in  the  collection.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  the  representation  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  Prince  Albert.  She  is  arrayed  in  a  white  satin, 
over  ^hich  is  a  splendid  lace  dress.  Prince  Albert  is  attired 
in  a  plain  court  dress,  with  the  star  and  order  of  the  garter. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  performing  the  ceremony.  Far- 
ther on,  I  came  to  a  fine  figure  of  Shakspeare  elevated  on  a  pe- 
destal. He  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  ruffle  collar  and  cufis 
in  accordance  with  the  age,  leaning  on  a  heap  of  books ;  near  him 
are  Sheridan  and  Fox ;  opposite  are  Kemble  as  Hamlet,  and  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  these  are  two  beautiful  figures  and  reflect  great  praise 
on  the  artist.  Around  the  room  are  figures  of  Horatio  Nelson, 
Marshal  Blucher,  Charles  Xllth  of  Sweden,  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia,  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVIth  of  France,  and  Maria 
Antoinette  and  the  dauphine.     At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  mag- 
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nificeot  figure  of  George  IVth  in  his  full  coronation  robe,  with  the 
crown  and  sceptre.     The  likeness  is  very  correct  and  striking.     On 
the  right  are  the  figures  of  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold, 
the  present  king  of  Belgium.     On  the  left  are  the  old  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  George  Illd.     In  one  corner,  almost  unobserved,  I  recog^ 
nized  the  features  of  the  unfortunate  and  much  injured  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  to  George  IVth.     She  was  attired  in  black,  and 
from  the  general  appearance,  must  have  been  taken  as  in  the  midst  of 
her  misfortunes.     Arranged  around  the  room  are  figures  of  Mehe- 
met  Ali,  Tippoo  Saib  and  several  Indian  princes  attired  in  full 
eastern  costume.     There  are   several  figures  in  the  room,  which 
sometimes  afford  considerable  amusement ;  they  are  so  arranged 
by  machinery  that  their  heads  move  round  and  round  as  though 
they  were  anxious  spectators,  others  are  bowing  to  the  audience^ 
and  being  clad  in  plain  dresses,  are  often  taken  as  being  spec- 
tators  instead  of  wax  figures.    I  must  own  I  was  very  near  making 
the  mistake  myself;  one  old  gentleman,   the  exact  representation 
of  life,  bowed  most  politely,  but,  on  nearer  approach,  I  recognized 
the  figure  of  Thomas  Coke,  the  late  Lord  Leicester.     In  various 
parts  of   this  magnificent  room,   are  arranged   figures    of   the 
most  eminent  men,   in  the  senate,  the  army,  and  the  church* 
Seats  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  so  that  every  oppor^ 
(unity  is  given  for  contemplating  the  splendid  figures  that  surround 
you.     There  is  a  very  fine  orchestra,  the  music  from  which  adds 
very  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  scene.     The  room  is  also  bril- 
liantly lighted  by  three  chandeliers ;  in  fact  Madame  Tausaud's  is 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  resorts,  as  a  place  of  public  exhibition 
in  London,     After  looking  around  this  room,  I  paid  an  additional 
shilling  to  see  a  number  of  curiosities  and  figures  apart  from  the 
grand  saloon.     The  first  thing  that  took  my  attention,  was  the 
travelling  carriage  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  that  was  taken  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.     It  is  but  little  different  from  carriages  gener- 
ally of  that  date,  made  extremely  heavy ;  the  inside  is  completely 
filled  with  drawers  and  secret  slides.     There  is  an  apparatus  for 
making  coffee,  a  case  for  wines,  and  bookcase.     The  seats  draw  out 
so  as  to  form  a  sofa-bed.    The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  the  Infernal 
Machine,  invented  by  Fieschi  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Louie 
Phillippe,  king  of  France.     It  is  rudely  constructed  of  a  number  of 
gun  barrels,  and  so  connected  that  by  applying  a  match  to  one,  it 
would  communicate  with  the  whole.     By  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  attempt  failed.     The  figure  of  Fieschi  is  behind  the 
machine,  represented  as  in  the  net  of  applying  the  match.     Pas- 
sing on,  I  came  to  a  singular  group ;  they  were  a  number  of  men 
that  had  been  executed  in  England  for  murder.     Their  dresses 
were  the  same  as  they  wore  at  their  execution ;  they  had  a  most 
ghastly  appearance.     In  another  small  room  were  figures  of  Mira- 
beau,  Danton,  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  several  eminent  men  who 
figured  in  the  French  revolution,  als(»  many  letters  and  curiosities 
connected  with  that  event.    I  came  now  to  a  beautiful  little  room 
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which  is  filled  with  various  articles  once  the  property  of  Napoleon. 
The  first  object  that  struck  my  attention,  was  the  figure  of  Napo* 
leon  lying  apparently  asleep  on  a  bed  that  once  had  been  used  by 
the  emperor  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud.  The  figure  is  most  cor* 
rect;  he  is  dressed  in  full  uniform;  close  by  him  is  a  beau- 
tiful cot  containing  the  infant  king  of  Rome.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Austria,  and  is  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme.  There  is  a  number  of  beautiful  mosaic  tables,  inlaid 
with  pearl ;  once  the  property  of  Napoleon.  On  the  table  are  rings, 
spy-glasses,  snuflT-boxes,  &c.  &c.  In  a  number  of  glass  cases  are 
letters  penned  by  Napoleon  himself;  also  letters  from  many  Eu- 
ropean princes,  plans  and  surveys  of  the  difierent  battle  fields. 
The  collection  in  this  room  has  cost  Madame  Tausaud  an  immense 
sum  of  money  and  it  very  much  adds  to  the  interest  felt  in  going 
through  the  exhibition. 

Having  now  gone  entirely  over  the  exhibition,  I  returned  to  my 
hotel  highly  delighted  with  what  I  had  seen,  and  can  assure  all 
persons  visiting  London,  that  there  is  no  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment more  calculated  to  please  and  instruct  than  a  visit  to  Madame 
Tausaud's.  In  conclusion,  I  would  add,  that  the  worthy  pro- 
prietress is  a  most  kind,  humane  and  charitable  lady,  and  contri- 
butes largely  to  support  public  and  private  charitable  institutions, 
and  has  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  simply  by  perseverance  and 
cultivating  that  natural  genius  which  we  all  have  for  something 
more  or  less,  and  also  shows  how  frequently  what  we  think  to  be 
our  greatest  misfortune,  turns  out  to  our  ultimate  good. 
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DESULTORY  THOUGHTS. 

What  brighter  hopes  could  have  occcupied  the  thoughts  of  our 
ancestors  than  we,  their  descendants,  now  realize  in  this  republic  ? 
The  Indian's  tomahawk  is  buried  in  the  sod ;  the  forests,  freed  o 
wild  beasts ;  the  green  earth  grazed  by  domestic  animals ;  peace 
and  plenty  reign  in  our  borders  now  teeming  with  life  and  beauty ; 
knowledge  is  spreading  over  the  land  and  its  fruit  manifesting 
itself  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  our  institutions.  Our  ances- 
tors were  pioneers  through  the  wilderness,  but  like  Moses  they 
caught  but  a  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  this  *'  goodly  land,*'  and 
died,  leaving  their  children  to  inherit  it.  We  are  truly  a  favored 
people,  and  our  responsibilities  are  great.  We  are  not  to  waste, 
like  rich  men's  sons,  this  glorious  heritage.  It  is  our  business  to 
add  to  it,  to  transmit  it«  beautified  and  improved,  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  us.  Not  that  we  are  to  grasp  too  eagerly  after 
more  on  the  north  or  on  the  south ;  but  if  more  falls  to  us  volun- 
tarily or  by  conquest,  we  most  guard  it  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and 
purify  it,  with  free  and  noble  sentiments.  Freedom,  Avhich  bud- 
ded in  the  wilderness  now  blossoms  like  the  rose.    It  is  taking 
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root  all  orer  the  earth.  Kings  will  yet  be  blessed  with  its  be* 
nign  influence,  and  tyrants  will  cease  to  oppress.  Slavery  will  die 
out,  and  a  universal  jubilee  will  sound  throughout  the  world.  Wheo 
shall  these  things  take  place  ?  When  patience  has  had  her  perfect 
work;  when  man  shall  cooperate  with  his  Creator  in  dissemi* 
nating  good  thoughts,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  charitv  and  for* 
bearance ;  when  passionate  harrangue  is  stayed,  and  oil  is  poured 
on  the  boiling  waves  of  commotion ;  when  the  north  and  south  ex- 
tend to  each  other  the  warm  hand  of  friendship  and  presidents  and 
princes  rise  up  and  kiss  each  other. 

Such  a  period,  it  is  the  business  of  all  who  live  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  especially,  of  those  who  enjoy  American  freedom,  to 
labor  for.  If  we  feel  compelled  to  carry  in  one  hand  the  sword  of 
the  conqueror,  let  us  bear  in  the  other  the  olive  branch ;  but  ere 
we  take  up  arms  let  us  consider  whether  we  or  our  enemy  are  to 
be  the  aggressors,  whether  Grod,  who  protected  our  fathers  in  bat- 
tle, will  shield  us,  and  bless  the  result.  It  is  by  his  will  that  both 
presidents  and  princes  reign.  If  they  err,  it  is  not  our  fault.  If 
those  in  authority  decide  that  war  is  necessary,  duty  commands 
us  to  obey,  unless  we  can  show  clearly  wherein  that  decision  is 
wrong. 

'  Murmurings  and  spite  against  those  who  occupy  the  chair  of 
state  are,  at  least,  unbecoming  a  free  people.  They  disturb  the 
harmony  of  public  sentiment,  corrode  in  the  soul  of  the  unprinci- 
pled and  are  productive  of  public  feuds  and  general  dissatisfaction ; 
and  their  tendency  is  to  anarchy.  The  president  is  but  a  man, 
subject  to  like  faults  and  failings  as  other  men,  but  it  is  not  wise 
to  herald  them  abroad  and  make  them  matter  of  public  censure ; 
they  should  rather  be  whispered  in  his  ear  in  private,  as  the  better 
way  of  having  them  speedily  corrected.  What  is  worse,  small 
faults  are  thus  often  magnified  into  gross  blunders.  Error  is  fab- 
ricated and  circulated  over  the  land.  One  would  think,  abroad, 
from  reading  our  dailies,  that  we  place  a  fool  in  the  presidential 
chair,  and  then  try  to  tantalize  him  by  picking  flaws  in  his  natural 
character.  This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  we  sometimes  re- 
ceive such  delightful  compliments  on  our  system  of  government,  as 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Blackwood.  We  refer  to  the  article 
in  a  recent  number,  on  American  copy-right.  Though  the  author 
is  rather  impertinent,  he  hits  us  about  as  we  deserve,  till  we  can 
learn  to  do  better.  Perfect  respect  belongeth  unto  a  president,  or, 
at  least,  as  men  say,  unto  his  office.  A  short  homily  against  mur^ 
murings  and  dissatisfaction  wont  hurt  any  one  at  this  time. 

But  we  are  soon  to  choose  another  to  occupy  that  important  po- 
sition. A  great  decision  must  be  made.  Worthy  candidates  in 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country  stand  prominent  be- 
fore the  people.  Let  us  select  a  man  of  sound  principle ;  one  who 
loves  mercy  and  hateth  iniquity,  and  who  will  work  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  iSuch  a  man,  we  befieve  can  be  found  in  either  party. 
We  need  not  look  for  a  perfect  man,  nor  for  one  whose  views 
shall,  in  every  respect,  correspond  with  our  own* 
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THE  BELL  OF  FREEDOM. 
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An  interesting  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  ever 
memorable  4th  of  July,  1776,  which  from  its  humble  character, 
has  not  probably  found  a  place  on  the  historic  page.  It  is  indeed 
a  morceau  better  suited  for  the  repository  of  the  antiquary,  than 
the  historian.  When  the  continental  congress  were  in  session  in 
their  hall  at  Philadelphia,  discussing  the  instrument  penned  by 
the  immortal  Jefferson,  the  citizens  had  so  arranged  it,  that  at  the 
moment  the  instrument  was  signed,  the  hall  bell  should  be  rung-. 
The  Sellman  was  in  the  belfry  awaitins^  a  signal  from  a  boy  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose  below.  The  bellman  was  for  a  long  while 
kept  in  suspense.  At  length  he  heard  a  loud  shout  from  the  mul« 
titude  below,  and  looking  down,  he  saw  the  boy  clapping  his 
hands,  and  heard  him  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  ring — ring — 
ring !"  This  little  incident  elicited  the  rhythmetical  effusion  given 
below. 

The  deed  bb  done!.  <Ae  Diclaraiian 

Asserting  rights  it  dare  maiDtain, 
And  Independence  to  a  Natiok, 
It  has  been  sign'd — nor  sign'd  in  vain! 

Give  to  the  hell  its  freest,  widest  swing — 
Now  ring  it  qoickly,  loodly,  ring!  ring!  ring! 

To  Hancock  and  his  compeers,  praises 

On  this  illustrious  jubilee ; 
While  ev'ry  patriot  freeman  raises 
The  thrilling  shout  of  *'  Liberty/' 

Let  the  bell  with  its  son'roos  iron  tongue, 
The  praises  resound,  and  the  shout  prolong. 

When  pledging  "  fortune,  life  and  honor/' 
They  spoke /or  us,  these  noble  braves ; 
My  country!    Blessings  be  upon  her! 
No,  never  can  her  sons  be  slaves! 

Loud  pnau  to  our  country  let  us  sing, 
While  Freedom's  bells  in  joyful  chorus  ring. 

Ring,  ring  the  bell!  ring  loud,  yet  louder! 

Sound,  sound  aloud,  the  act  so  fam'd ; 
A  day  ne'er  dawn'd,  more  glorious,  prouder 
Than  that  the  oongress-bell  procl^'d. 

To  distant  lands,  upon  the  wind's  fleet  wing, 

its  toMi  be  bonie-HheB  %g  it— ring— ring-f  ing ! 
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Send  forth  the  sound  o'er  hills  and  vaUeysj 
Where'er  are  heard  oppressive  groans^ 
Until  each  friend  of  Freedom  rallies, 
And  tyrants  tremble  on  their  thrones. 

The  /ocm-soimd!  never,  never  fear*- 
It  heeded  is — by  more  than  mortal  ear! 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  Wobk  claiming  to  be  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holt  Apostles, 

INCLUDING  THE  CaNONS — WhisTON's  VerSION  REVISED  FROM  THE  GrEEK, 

WITH  A  Prize  Essay  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  upon  their  Origin 
AND  Contents:  Translated  from  the  German  by  Irak  Chase,  D.  D. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

There  are  few  who  pretend  to  question  the  fact  that  the  ''Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions/' as  they  are  called,  are  of  spurious  origin.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  time  when,  or  to  name  the  person  by  whom,  they  were  written ;  but  that 
they  belong  to  a  period  much  later  than  that  of  the  apostles,  admits  of  no  rea- 
sonable question.    Nevertheless,  the  work  is  one  of  no  small  importance  to  the 

# 

student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  putting  him  in  possession  of  various  forms 
and  usages  and  doctrines,  which  gradually  came  in  upon  the  church  to  corrupt 
the  purity  of  her  faith  and  ordinances.  The  prize  essay  is  written  with  great 
learning  and  ability,  and  one  would  suppose  that  it  must  have  cost  the  labour  of 
many  years  to  produce  it.  The  work  on  the  whole  is  a  strange  admixture  of 
the  true  and  false,  the  absurd  and  the  weighty ;  bat,  as  a  whole,  it  sheds  much 
li<7ht  on  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  doubtful  periods  of  church  histoxy. 

A  Birth-Day  Gift  j  consisting  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Friend:  By  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Smith.    Philadelphia:  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

This  little  book  is  a  gem  in  the  class  of  productions  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
bears  the  marks  of  high  intelligence,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  fervent  piety. 
The  style  is  simple,  direct  and  yet  elegant.  The  thoughts  are  pertinent,  weighty 
and  impressive.  Mrs.  Smith  has  become  well  known  by  her  previous  works, 
and  this  will  only  confirm  and  heighten  the  previously  existing  favorable  impres- 
sion. She  is  the  daughter  of  Br.  Griffin,  and  inherits,  in  no  small  degree,  bis 
intellectual  qualities. 

Scenes  at  Washington;  a  Story  of  the  Last  Generation:  By  a  Citi- 
ZEN  OF  Baltimore.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  well  told  story ;  bat  it  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  painting  from  actual  life.  Besides  hitting  off*  with 
good  efiect  many  of  the  usages  of  the  time,  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  some  promi- 
nent characters,  and  hints  at  some  important  events  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  vnitten  by  some  one,  old  enough  to 
dr<«w  from  his  own  memory,  for  things  that  ooeorred  half  a  oentury  ago. 
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Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mart  E.  Van  Lenkef,  oklt  daughter  of  the  Key.  Joel 
Ha  WES,  D.  D.,  AND  WIFE  OF  THE  Rey.  Henrt  J.  Yan  Lennep,  Mibsionart 
IN  Turkey:  Bt  her  Mother.    Hartford:  Belknap  &  Hamersley. 

WheroYer  there  are  those  who  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  exalted  christ- 
ian excellence,  in  connection  with  great  natural  loveliness,  this  work  will  6nd  a 
cordial  welcome.  It  is  the  character  of  a  daughter  sketched  by  a  mother's 
hand,  and  warm  from  a  mother's  heart.  And  yet  the  production  is  of  a  per- 
fectly unpretending  character,  and  will  revolt  nobody  by  its  partial  or  exagge- 
rated  representations.  It  furnishes  a  fine  model  of  female  character,  fitted  alike 
to  rebuke  the  gay  and  worldly,  and  to  strengthen  and  animate  those  who  have 
set  out  in  the  Christian  race.  The  history  is  brief,  but  it  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  wisdom  and  goodness  and  grace  of  God.  Dr.  Hawes'  sermon  at  the 
close,  is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter,  and  is  of 
itself  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  book.  The  cause  of  missions  cannot  fail 
to  be  served  by  this  publication. 

Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains:  By  Geo.  F.  Buxton, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  &c.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  book,  just  firesh  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  respectable  Englishman,  is 
exceedingly  modest  in  its  pretensions,  and  yet  it  gives  about  as  fair  a  view  of 
Mexican  life  and  manners  as  any  thing  that  we  have  fallen  in  with.  The  writer 
just  relates  what  occurred  to  him,  or  what  came  under  his  observation  from  day 
to  day,  but  he  does  it  with  so  graceful  and  graphic  a  pen,  that  one  cannot  help 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  various  incidents  of  his  journey.  He  pays  a  hand- 
some tribute  to  our  own  country  in  his  preface,  and  concludes  his  book  with  an 
account  of  a  most  self-glorifying  conversation  which  a  pompous  Yankee  held 
with  him,  and  which  will  cause  many  of  his  readers,  as  it  caused  him,  to  ''ex- 
plode in  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter." 
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Germany,  England  and  Scotland  ;  or  Recollections  of  a  Swiss  Minis- 
ter: By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubionb,  D.  B.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Merle  D'Aubign6,  oould  read  a  sin- 
gle page  of  this  volume,  without  detecting  its  authorship.  It  bears  the  same 
striking  and  noble  characteristics,  with  all  his  previous  productions.  It  is  made 
up  of  two  parts — Travelling  Recollections  and  Historical  Recollections — for  the 
one  he  draws  upon  his  observation,  for  the  other  upon  his  almost  boundless 
knowledge  of  history.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  the  record  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  on  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  1847;  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  two  countries,  is  exceedingly  ju- 
dicious and  graphic.  The  character  which  he  sees  toe  see ;  the  scenes  in  which 
he  mingles  seems  present  to  us,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  a  share  in  them.  Hu 
remarks  upon  Scotland  are  partionlariy  interesting  j  and  some  of  them  are  truly  and 
deeply  philosophioal.    The  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  Historical  Recollections, 
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has  the  same  freshness  and  point  and  beauty  and  power,  that  characterize  his  hi^ 
torioal  works  previously  published.  The  book  seenui  to  have  grown  ap  from  a 
report  of  the  anther's  travels,  made  at  several  sncoessive  timee  to  his  Genevese 
friends;  and  others  besides  his  friends,  if  there  are  such,— certainly  the  inhafai* 
tants  of  other  nations  and  the  generations  to  oome,  will  be  thankful  for  the  train 
of  events  in  which  the  work  had  its  origin. 
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GOSSIPING  LETTER. 

Mt  Dear  Tim  otheus  :  How  is  your  subscription  list?  Will  people  hang  on  to 
those  mawkish  **  flash  "  magazines,  in  which  the  plot  of  discarded  novels  is  di- 
vided every  month  into  infinitesimal  portions  for  the  amusement  of  love-sick  milli- 
ners, and  sentimental  inhabitants  of  the  boudoir ;  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
the  strong  thought  and  attic  style  of  the  American  Literary f  I  say  not  these 
things  against  the  lady-literature  of  the  day :  they  are  only  forced  out  of  me  by 
comparison.  Look  at  their  mezzotints — from  the  first  artists  of  course — spraw- 
lingly  executed  with  eyes  as  large  as  the  feet,  legs  that  were  never  made  to 
match,  and  immense  backgrounds  of  **  darkness  visible."  Look  at  their  steel 
engravings,  "  engraved  expressly  for  this  magazine,''  after  copies  that  were 
worn-out  when  you  and  I  were  boys.  What  do  they  consist  of?  ''  Views," 
dim  and  shadowy  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  of  cities,  as  the  latter 
looked  forty  years  ago ;  fine  mteriors  of  bams ;  representations  of  scraggy  trees ; 
rooks  smooth  as  glass ;  and  an  everlasting  stream  of  water  wandering  among 
weeds  about  a  foot  high. 

Did  yon  ever  read  one  of  the  prospectuses?  Yoo  would  think  that  all  the 
literary  men  and  women  of  the  present  age  had  left  home,  friends  and  reputation 
behind  them  to  assist  in  the  grand  injection  of  fire  and  fury  into  the  great "  flash" 
enterprise.  The  writers  are  all  the  "  best "  of  the  age :  this  lie  they  never  baulk 
at.  One  would  suppose  that  the  occupation  of  Washington  Irving,  Prescott, 
Sparks,  and  the  rest  of  our  world-known  scribblers  was  gone,  and  that  the  fim- 
cy-vmters  of  the  day,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts  settling  on  eveiy  "  greenthing," 
had  filled  the  American  mind  with  a  taste  as  verdant  as  their  literary  efibrts. 
Goodness!  what  a  strong  stomach  the  public  owns.  It  digests  humbug  as  easily 
as  the  gastric  juice  of  an  ostrich  converts  glass  into  nutriment. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  will  not  conunit  you  or  myself  wholly  against  fashion- 
able magazines,  but  what  do  they  assume  so  much  for?  Do  their  oonductors 
believe  that  true  literature  can  only  be  found  in  oonnection  vrith  an  inhuman 
fashion-plate?  They  ought  to  modestly  retreat  to  their  legitimate  place,  and 
pretend  to  be  just  what  they  are— a  congeries  of  love  stories  nnd  sentimental 
verses,  improving  not  at  all  to  the  mind,  and  intoxicating  the  heart  with  roman- 
tie  yearmngs  for  the  impossible.  They  are  literary  play-things ;  elegant  trifles, 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  not  altogether  useless  oompaoioos  in  the  leisure  houn 
of  certain  people. 
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JOHN  QUINCT  ADAMS. 

Foarteen  years  after  the  May  Flower  anchored  by  Plymouth 
rock,  another  vessel,  filled  with  no  less  distinguished  adrenturers, 
touched  upon  the  New-England  coast,  near  Boston.  In  the  former 
came  John  Alden,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  John  Quincy  Adams;  in 
the  latter,  Henry  Adams,  with  a  large  family,  the  first  of  the  name 
that  came  to  this  country. 

The  Adamses  settled  at  Mount  Wollastnn,  which  was,  at  first, 
annexed  to  Boston  in  I6')4,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  new  colo* 
nists,  but  afterwards  in  1640  it  became  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town,  by  the  name  of  Braintree.  Henry  Adams,  junior,  was  for 
several  years  town  clprk,  and  the  first  of  the  family  elected  to  a 
civil  office  in  America. 

His  youngest  brother,  Joseph,  who  resided  in  the  same  town, 
left  ten  children.  One  of  them,  bearing  the  paternal  name,  mar^ 
ried  the  grand-daughter  of  John  Alden,  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
His  second  son  was  the  father  of  John  Adams,  who  succeeded 
Washington  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  the 
father  of  the  distinguished  man  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  page. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was,  therefore,  a  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation  of  Henry  Adnms,  who  was  driven  by  persecution  from 
Devonshire,  England,  in  1634,  and  among  the  earliest  colonists  of 
New-England.  On  his  mother's  side,  as  above  shown,  he  was  a- 
descendant  of  John  Alden  of  the  May  Flower. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  events  better  suited  to  pro- 
duce a  great  man,  than  conspired  in  the  ancestry,  birth  and  educa- 
tion of  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch. 

Born  in  the  summer  of  1767,  kt  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  of 
illustrious  parents,  and  of  ancestors  alike  venerable  and  distin- 
guished for  the  common  pursuit  of  freedom,  at  a  period  when 
liberty  and  bondage  were  each  struggling  for  the  mastery  on  the 
soil  of  New-England,  he  early  imbibed  that  liberal  and  patriotic 
vpirit,  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  mature  age. 

Blessed  as  he  was  with  a  distinguished  father,  it  was  his  good 
fortvne  also  to  enjoy  the  early  instructions  of  a  most  accomplished 
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mother.  She  was  not  onl}*  possessed  of  refined  talents  and  gene* 
rous  dispositions,  but  added  thereto  a  spirit  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  was  altogether  worthy  of  being  the 
wife  of  such  a  husband,  or  the  mother  of  such  a  son. 

Such  were  the  benign  influences  which  guarded  his  childhood. 
He  grew  up,  at  home,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  advantage  that 
wealth  could  bestow,  till  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  accompanied*  his 
father  to  France,  who  had  been  appointed  joint  commissioner  with 
Franklin  and  Lee,  to  the  French  court.  .  He  remained  there  eigh* 
teen  months,  enjoying,  at  that  early  age,  the  advantages  of  a 
foreign  court,  together  with  the  special  favor  and  friendship  of 
Doctor  Franklin.  Though  at  this  time  but  a  mere  boy,  he  pos* 
sessed  an  observing  mind,  and  profited  much  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  He  returned  home  with  his  father  in  the  summer  of  1779. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  again  sailed  for  France  with  his 
father  in  the  French  frigate  La  Sensible,  which,  having  sprung  a 
leak,  was  obliged  to  put  in  to  port  at  Ferrol,  in  Spain.  Thence 
they  journeyed  by  land,  and  reached  Paris  in  February',  1780.  He 
was  there  put  to  school  for  three  or  four  months,  and  afterwards 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  public  school  at  Amsterdam,  and 
the  University  of  Leyden.  During  this  time  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in .  the  classics,  besides  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German. 

In  the  summer  of  1781  he  went  as  private  secretary  of  Francis 
Dana,  in  his  mission  to  the  court  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  After 
remaining  there  fourteen  months,  he  set  out  on  his  return,  unat- 
tended, and  journeyed  through  Sweden,  Denmark,  Hamburg  and 
Bremen,  to  Holland,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1783,  and  was  in 
^charge  of  Mr.  Dumas,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Hague, 
till  the  arrival  of  his  father  in  July.  From  this  time  till  the 
spring  of  1785,  he  continued  with  his  father,  who  was  engaged  io 
negotiating  for  his  country,  chiefly  in  England,  Holland  and 
France.  On  the  appointment  of  bis  father  as  minister  to  the  court 
of  St.  James,  he  asked  permission  to  return  to  his  native  coantr>% 
to  enjoy  a  liberal  course  of  study  in  Harvard  college.  He  accord- 
ingly  returned  and  entered  the  Junior  class,  where  he  graduated 
in  July,  1787,  with  high  reputation. 

His  attention  was  now  directed  to  a  course  of  law.  He  studied 
with  chief  justice  Parsons,  at  Newburyport.  While  there  he  had 
the  honor  of  preparing  an  address,  to  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
expressive  of  the  public  sentiment,  on  a  visit  of  General  Wash- 
ington to  that  place. 

Mr.  Adams  entered  upon  his  professional  duties  in  Boston, 
and  meanwhile  employed  much  of  his  leisure  in  writing  upon 
the  great  political  topics  of  the  day.  No  man  was  better  qualified 
to  throw  light  upon  difficult  subjects,  whether  political,  historical  or 
literary.  He  had  enriched  his  mind  at  foreign  universities,  studied 
the  various  workings  of  the  human  heart,  both  at  home  and  abrotd, 
and  added  to  a  coUegiate  course  the  fine  discipline  of  a  ihoiough 
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kcquninlance  with  the  legal  proression.  His  political  essays  accord- 
ingly  soon  attracted  wide  otleniJon.  They  ivere  alikedistinguisbed 
for  beauty  of  diction  and  streni;ili  of  argument.  The  writings 
which  brought  bim  more  specially  into  notice,  and  established  him 
as  a  statesman  and  politician,  were  his  essays  upon  neutrality  on 
[be  part  of  the  Uniied  States  in  respect  to  the  uai  of  1793,  be- 
tween England  and  France,  It  was  claimed  by  many  (hat  the 
treaty  of  alliance  of  1778,  obligated  us  to  join  in  the  wars  of 
ench  minister,  Mr.  Genet,  occasioned  great  exciie- 
li'c  mind  by  his  flaming  appeals  to  our  gDvcrnraenl 
dams  opposed  this  sentiment,  and  maintained  that 
i  be  strict  neulrniitv  in  that  war;  that  it  was  both 
the  interest  of  the  United  Slates,  not  to  take  part 
pera  were  reod  and  tidmired  by  Washington,  who, 
leir  author,  as  they  appeared  under  a  fictitious 
:ial  effort  to  ascertain  his  name.  They  were 
n  io  John  Adams,  his  fother,  as  ihey  bore  evidence 
mind  beyond  what  is  common  lo  young  men  nt 
ty-aeven.  The  justice  of  his  slews  were  shortly 
proclamation  of  neutrality  by  Washington.  Soon 
ommended  to  Washington,  by  Thomas  Jelfeiann, 
to  engage  in  the  public  services  of  his  country. 
Ill  seen  him  in  France,  while  a  boy.  and  formed  a 
hia  lalcnis.  both  native  and  acquired.  Being  thut 
uced  to  Wnsbington's  nqtice,  and  having  previ* 
id  himself  by  his  writings,  he  hbs  shortly  aft«T 
n  minister  resident  to  the  Netherlands.  Daring 
ere  he  became  of  great  public  service,  not  only  by 
rge  of  the  duties  of  his  mission,  but  by  a  careful 
Jing  events  of  other  governments  that  came  under 
correspondence  at  that  time  with  our  government 
best  imparlance.  With  what  estimation  he  was 
shington  may  be  Inferred  from  the  follaiving-  letter 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  latter,  then  President 
specting  hit  opinion  about  promoting  hia  son.  It 
1  it  was  considered  by  the  fmher  a  delicnte  matter, 
be,  to  bestow  important  ofEces  upon  his  son.  The 
reads  thus: 

[  thank  you  for  giving  me  a  perusal  of  ibe  enclosed, 
do  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer ;  and 
)u)d  be  of  any  avail,  (hey  should  go  to  you  in  a 

you  will  not  withhold  merited  promotion  from  John 
luse  he  is  your  son.     For,  without   intending  to 

father  or  mother,  or  to  censure  any  others,  I  give 
[  opinion,  that    Mr.  Adams  is  the  most  valuable 

we  have  abroad  ;  and  that  there  remains  no  doubt 
he  will  prove  himself  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our 
If  be  was  now  to  be  brought  i.tto  ibat  line,  oi 
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into  any  other  public  walk,  I  could  not,  upon  the  principle  that  has 
regulated  my  own  conduct,  disapproTe  of  the  caution  which  is 
hinted  at  in  the  letter.  But  he  is  already  entered.  The  public, 
more  and  more,  as  he  is  known,  are  appreciating  his  talents  and 
worth  ;  and  his  country  would  sustain  a  loss  if  these  were  checked 
by  over-delicacy  on  your  part. 

''  With  sincere  esteem  and  affectionate  regard, 

•*  I  am  ever  yours, 
*»  GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 

With  Washington's  approval  he  was  therefore  continued  in  the 
important  office  of  Minister  Plenipotentiar}',  and  sent  by  his  father 
to  Berlin  instead  of  Portugal,  where  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  Washington,  just  before  he  closed  his  administration.  He 
resided  there  between  three  and  four  years,  and  having  ejected 
with  the  government  of  Prussia  an  important  treaty  of  commerce 
and  renewed  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1801.  During  the  seven  years  whicti  he 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  abroad,  bis  influence  had  become 
more  and  more  felt  at  home.  He  had  shown  himself  in  every  way 
competent  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  foreign  com* 
mission,  had  enriched  his  mind  with  various  learning,  published 
letters  of  his  travels  in  Silecia  and  other  provinces,  and  conciliated 
favor  toward  our  government  wherever  be  went. 

Shortly  after  his  rctucn  the  public  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  at  home  was  manifested  by  his  being  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  fn)m  Boston.  The  next  year,  1803,  he  was 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  United  Stales.  In  this  election  his  posi- 
tion was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  General  Taylor's  at  this 
present.  He  had  been  absent  during  the  organization  of  the  two 
great  political  parlies  into  which  the  people  were  divided,  and  was 
elected  without  pledging  his  support  to  either.  Though  he  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  federal  party,  be 
was  not  prepared  to  say,  nor  was  it  probably  he  was  asked  the 
question,  whether  he  would  support  this  or  ftat  measure.  His 
political  doctrine  probably  was,  '*The  greatest  good  io  the  greatest 
number,"  and  in  carrying  it  out  he  acied  without  restraint  or  fear 
of  giving  otTence  to  any  body.  Accordingly,  as  naturally  would 
be  the  case,  he  sometimes  supported  measures  of  the  democratic 
party,  which  subjected  him  to  the  censure  of  the  federalists.  Not- 
withstanding he  maintained  a  straightforward  course,  doing  what 
be  thought  to  be  right,  regardless  of  personal  consequences.  The 
resignation  of  his  place  in  the  Senate,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of 
censure  passed  upon  him  by  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts, 
because  he  adopted  views  diflerent  from  theirs,  showed  that  patri- 
otism, not  partizan  motives,  actuated  his  movements  at  all  times; 
that  if  he  must  bow  to  the  will  of  his  constituents  in  particulars, 
he  would  abandon  his  post.  In  this  he  manifested  that  noble  inde- 
pendence of  action  which  was  ever  a  conspicuous  trait  in  his  cha* 
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meter.  Thia  a  great  virtue,  when  anited  with  discreet  knowledge 
■nd  conscioQS  Tight !  It  places  one,  as  it  often  did  him,  in  nnplea- 
sant  positions  and,  not  unfrcquently,  in  c^iposiiion  to  the  cherished 
senliments  of  those  whom  he  might  wish  to  please.  It  was  at  this 
period  of  Mr.  Adams'  political  course  that  hiii  moral  courage  was 
pot  to  the  test,  and  he  was  not  then,  nor  ever  after,  found  wanting 
in  this  respect.  It  was  a  virtue,  as  it  were,  born  with  him.  It  was 
inherited  ;  but  it  lost  none  of  ils  strength  in  the  mn. 

After  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  1806.  he  look  the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  to  which  he 
had  been  previously  elected,  in  Harvard  College.  He  drew  crowds 
to  listen  to  the  eloquence  and  learning  displayed  in  his  lectures. 
As  a  proof  of  ihoir  value,  they  were  published  by  request,  and  are 
now  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  loDg 
suffered  to  hold  a  professorship.  His  country  needed  more  his 
distinguished  services.  President  Madison,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  appointed  him,  in  1809.  as  first  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  No  man  was 
belter  qualified  to  go  upon  this  important  mission.  Twenty-eight 
years  before  he  bad  become  acquainted  with  the  country  while 
secretary  to  Mr.  Dana.  He  had  now  added  to  age,  refined  learning 
and  profound  statesmanship.  This  gave  him  easy  access  to  the 
learned  Emperor,  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have  admitted  htm  to 
an  intimacy  rarely  enjoyed  with  despotic  monarchs,  even  by  their 
own  ministers.  His  cordial  reception  shows  the  power  of  learning 
and  its  etficacy  to  persuade  and  conciliate  even  emperors  Cowards 
republics.  The  wisdom  and  skill  of  Mr.  Adams,  manifested  while 
at  this  court,  resulted  in  great  good  to  this  country.  It  was  through 
his  influence  that  the  fiussian  court  profiered  mediation  (o  the 
American  and  English  governments  during  the  last  war,  which, 
though  rejected  by  the  English,  resulted  in  an  offer  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  treat  directly  with  the  United  States.  Thus,  although 
remote  from  the  scene  of  war,  Mr.  Adams  was  among  the  first  to 
set  in  motion  causes  that  (ended  to  pacification. 

Mr.  Madison  saw  this  in  1S14,  and  appointed  Mr.  Adams  lead- 
ing commissioner  to  negotialiate  a  treaty  of  peace  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  His  colleagues  were  Jas.  A.  Bayard, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  That  distin- 
guished body  negotiated  the  memorable  treaty,  at  Ghent,  which 
binds  the  (wo  greatest  nations  into  harmonious  union,  a  union 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  name  of  him  who 
bore  so  important  a  part  in  ils  formation.  He  then,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  Clay  and  Gallatin,  negotiated  a  convention  of  com- 
merce between  the  two  governments,  which  holds  to  this  day. 
immediately  thereafter,  Mr.  Adams  received  the  appointment  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  (be  court  of  St.  James.  Here  his  con- 
duct was  signalized  by  courteous  bearing  and  efficiency,  as  it  had 
hitherto  been,  at  (he  Russian  court.  He  continued  to  represent  ihe 
United  Slates  at  the  British  court,  uolil  he  was  recalled  by  Mr. 
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Monroe,  in  March,  1817,  to  fill  an  important  office  in  his  cabinet, 
as  Secretary  of  State.  General  Jackson's  reply  to  a  letter  from 
President  Monroe,  informing  him  of  his  choice  of  Mr.  Adams,  w 
a  testimonial  in  his  favor,  alike  worthy  of  the  man  who  wrote  it 
and  him  of  whom' it  was  written.  **IhaYe  no  hesitation,"  he 
writes,  **  in  saying  you  have  made  the  best  selection  to  fill  the  de- 
partment of  state  that  could  be  made.  Mr.  Adams  in  the  hour  of 
difficulty  will  be  an  able  helpmate,  and  I  am  convinced  his  appoint- 
ment will  aflbrd  general  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Adams,  during  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Munroe's  administra-  ^ 

lion,  proved  himself  equal  to  what  had  thus  been  predicted  of  him. 
He  at  once  gained  the  entire  confidence  of  the  executive  board* 
and  showed  an  ability  to  manage  the  afiairs  of  the  state  at  home, 
equal  to  his  distinguished  diplomatic  services  abroad.  He  was 
particularly  efficient  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  government,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime  mover  of 
many  important  measures  adopted  during  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration, respecting  foreign  afiTairs.  By  him  the  long  standing  dis- 
putes between  our  government  and  Spain  were  successfully  termi- 
nated, and  mutual  harmony  restored.  The  Floridas  were  added 
to  our  possessions.  The  Independence  of  the  new  republics  of 
Spanish  America  was  recognized  by  our  government. 

His  great  ability  in  discharging  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State 
is  strikingly  manifest  in  his  reports,  which  he  made  during  the 
term  of  his  office.  Many  of  them  are  fraught  with  an  interest  and 
importance  worthy  of  study  at  this  day.  They  show  a  depth  of 
research  and  clearness  of  elucidation,  unsurpassed,  unsurpassable. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  a  great  mind  laboring  with  great  sub- 
jects; and  whoever  would  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  a 
knowledge  of  some  important  points  in  our  country's  history, 
would  do  well  to  become  familiar  with  them. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Adams  acquired  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration  early  marked  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Henry  Clay,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  each 
having  strong  claims  for  popular  support,  were  also  rival  candidates, 
for  the  same  office.  Party  and  sectional  interests  were  prevalent 
then  as  now,  and  consequently  no  choice  was  made  by  the  electors. 
The  votes  stood  thus:  for  General  Jackson,  99,  Mr.  Adams,  84, 
Mr.  Crawford,  41,  and  Mr.  Clay,  37.  The  election  was  therefore 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Adams ;  Mr.  Clay  and  his  party  yielding  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

The  reply  which  he  made  on  being  notified  of  his  election,  by 
a  committee  of  the  house,  appointed  (o  wait  upon  him,  bears  tea* 
timony  to  his  magnanimity,  and  will  be  read  at  this  time  with 
interest    It  was  as  follows: 

*'  Obntlemsn  :  In  receiving  this  testimonial  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  States  of  this  Union,  I  am  deeply  sensibU 
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to  the  circumsiancea  under  which  it  has  been  given.  Ail  my  pre- 
decesgore,  in  the  high  stalion  to  which  the  favor  of  ihe  house  now 
calls  me,  have  been  honored  with  majorities  of  the  eleciotal  voices 
in  their  primaiy  colleg^es.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  placed, 
by  the  divisions  of  sentiment  prevailing  among  our  countrymen  on 
this  occasion,  in  competition,  friendly  and  honorable,  with  three  of 
my  fellow-citi:tens,  all  justly  enjoving,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
pubiic  favor ;  and  of  whose  worth,  talents  ond  services,  no  one  en- 
leriBins  a  higher  and  more  lesfwctful  sense  than  myself.  The 
names  of  two  of  ihem  were,  in  the  fulfilment  of  ihe  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  presented  to  the  selection  of  the  house,  in  concur- 
rence with  my  own ;  names  closely  assocjated  with  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  and  one  of  them  farther  recommended  by  a  larger 
majority  of  the  primary  electoral  suflrages  than  mine. 

"  [n  this  state  of  things,  could  my  refusal  to  accept  the  trust  thus 
delegated  to  me,  give  an  immediate  opportunity  to  the  people  to 
form  and  to  express,  with  o  nearer  approach  lo  unanimity,  the 
object  of  their  preference,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  decline  the 
acceplaDce  of  this  eminent  charge,  and  to  submit  the  decision  of 
this  momentous  question  agaiti  lo  their  determination.  But  the 
constitution  itself  has  not  so  disposed  of  the  contingency  which 
would  arise  in  the  event  of  my  refusal ;  I  ahull  therefore  repair  to 
the  post  assigned  me  by  the  call  of  my  country,  signified  through 
her  constitutional  organs;  oppressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  me,  but  cheered  with  the  hope  of  that  generous  support 
from  my  fellowcitizens,  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  devoted 
to  their  service,  has  never  failed  to  sustain  me ;  confident  in  the 
trust,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  councils  will  guide  and 
direct  me  in  the  path  of  my  otlicial  duty,  and  relying,  above  all, 
upon  the  superintending  providence  of  the  Being  in  whose  hand 
our  breath  is,  ond  whose  are  all  our  ivays. 

Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  make  acceptable  lo  the  house  the 
assurance  of  my  profound  gratitude  for  their  confidence,  and  to 
accept  yourselves  my  thanks  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which  you 
have  communicated  to  me  their  decision." 

Mr.  Adams  occupied  the  presidential  chair  from  March  4th, 
18S5,  to  March  4lh,  1629.  During  his  administration  pony  spirit 
ran  high,  and  toward  its  close  the  popular  current  was  fast  setting 
toward  General  Jackson.  Mr.  Adams's  friends  were  highly  satis- 
fied with  his  administration,  and  bis  political  opponents  could  find 
no  fault  with  his  motives,  or  say  aught  to  impeach  his  integrity  in 
the  discharge  of  the  trying  duties  of  his  station.  All  selfishness 
was  excluded  from  his  political  creed.  He  never  would  deviate  a 
hair  from  the  line  of  duty,  how  great  soever  might  havif  been  the 
result  in  his  personal  aggrandizement.  All  that  he  promised  in 
his  inaugural  address  he  performed  to  the  letter.  Wis  profound 
regard  for  the  constitution  is  shown  in  the  opening  of  this  address. 

"  I  appear,"  says  he,  "  my  fellow-citizens,  in  your  presence  and 
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ID  that  of  Hearen,  to  bind  myself  by  the  solemnities  of  a  Teligiom 
obligation,  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  allotted  to  mf^ 
in  the  station  to  which  I  have  been  called. 

**  In  unfolding  to  my  countrymen  the  principles  by  which  I  shall 
be  governed  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties,  my  first  resort  will 
be  to  that  constitution  which  I  shall  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
10  preserye,  protect,  and  defend." 

Soon  after  the  election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  returned  to  Quincy,  his  native  place, 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  domestic  peace  in  his  family  mansion. 
No  spot  was  more  delightful  to  him  than  this.  Here  he  had  passed 
his  boyhood,  amid  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty  and  of  thrilling 
interest.  On  one  side  his  eye  ranged  along  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
other,  it  traversed  the  distant  Blue  Hills.  From  Penn's  Hill,  he 
beheld  the  "  smoke  rising  from  burning  Charlestown,"  and  dis* 
tinctly  beard  the  booming  cannon  daring  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
*'  Penn's  Hill,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  from  Europe,  to  his  mother, 
*'  and  Braintree  North  Common  Rocks  never  looked  and  never  felt 
to  me  like  any  other  hill  or  any  other  rocks.  Why  ?  Because 
every  shrub  and  every  pebble  upon  them  associates  itself  with  the 
first  consciousness  of  my  existence  that  remains  upon  my  memory. 
Every  visit  to  them  brings  with  it  a  resurrection  of  departed  time, 
and  seems  to  connect  me  with  the  ages  of  my  forefathers."  Such 
being  his  devotedness  to  his  native  town,  he  might  well  have  de« 
sired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  there.  He  had  enjoyed 
every  honor  his  countrymen  could  bestow,  or  himself  desire.  Yet 
he  was  ready  to  yield  up  the  pleasures  of  Quincy  for  the  irksome 
duties  of  Congress  and  its  stormy  debates. 

Accordingly  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  taking  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  to  become  a  life 
member  of  that  body;  for  such  regard  with  which  he  was  held  by 
the  inhabitants  of  his  native  town,  was  sure  to  manifest  itself  by 
his  re-election  as  often  as  one  term  after  another  of  public  service 
expired.  Possessed  of  extraordinary  native  talents,  that  were  cul- 
tivated to  an  extent  seldom  found  in  a  statesman,  dignified  with 
age  and  experience,  he  carried  into  that  body  a  weight  of  influence 
which,  on  every  occasion,  being  thrown  into  the  scale  of  equity, 
gave  just  balance  on  the  side  of  humanity.  The  national  records, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  bear  ample  testimony  to  his  great  ability, 
enriched  as  they  are  with  the  refined  strokes  of  his  genius  and 
profound  learning.  His  reports,  while  chairman  of  committees  on 
various  occasions,  reflect  honor  upon  the  American  Congress, 
and  the  young  man  who  would  become  well  versed  in  the  political 
history  of  his  country,  whatever  be  his  political  bias,  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  documents. 

Mr.  Adams  did  not  escape  the  full  share  of  abuse   meted 
out  to   those  whose  principles  can  not  be  shaken   by  cornip 
influences  or  the  prospect  of  self  aggrandizement.     He  put  him- 
self in  opposition  to  every  thing  that  savored  of  injustice.     When 
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party  or  sectional  interests  were  gaining  undue  authority,  his 
shrewdness  exposed  the  falsity  of  the  proceeding.  He  contended 
for  right,  and  feared  not  to  speak  in  its  behalf,  though  he  should  be 
opposed  by  the  whole  House.  His  moral  courage  was  only  equalled 
by  his  Taried  acquirements. 

This  trait  was  most  strongly  exemplified  in  1837.  Various  peti- 
tions were  sent  in,  from  di^erent  states,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  slaver}'  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Adams,  after  presenting  petitions  from  New-Hampshire  and  from 
certain  ladies  of  Virginia,  which  were  laid  on  the  table,  gave 
9pecral  offence  to  some  members  by  Stating  that  he  "held  in  his 
hand  a  paper  on  which,  before  it  was  presented,  he  desired  to  have 
the  decision  of  the  Speaker.  It  was  a  petition  from  twenty-two 
persons,  declaring  themselves  to  be  slaves.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Speaker  considered  such  a  petition  as  coming  within 
the  order  of  the  house." 

This  gave  rise  to  much  angry  debate,  which  resulted  in  a  set  of 
resolutions  to  pass  a  vote  pf  censure  on  him.  This  called  forth  his 
honest  sarcasm  and  eloquence.  His  moral  courage  triumphed  glo- 
riously. "  If,"  said  he,  *'  when  the  gentleman,  instead  of  coming 
at  once  to  a  solution  of  that  question,  brought  forward  his  resolu- 
tion of  censure  against  me,  sir;  if  he  thought  to  frighten  me 
from  ray  purpose — if  that,  sir,  was  his  object,  he  mistook  his 
man  !  I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  nor  by  all  the  grand  jurors  in  the  universe.  The  right 
by  which  every  member  of  this  house  holds  his  seat  here,  is  of 
the  deepest  and  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  I  trust 
this  debate  will  be  read  by  every  portion  of  the  country,  and  that 
among  other  astonishing  things  in  this  debate,  the  astonishing 
threat  of  the  gentleman  will  not  be  unnoticed.  We  have  heard, 
sir,  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  What, 
sir!  Is  there  a  drop  p[  that  blood  flowing  in  the  veins  of  any  man 
who  will  subscribe  to  such  a  political  doctrine  as  this  ?  How  little 
does  &uch  a  person  understand  of  the  true  principles  of  freedom  in 
relation  to  the  powers  of  a  legislative  assembly!  I  would  ask  every 
member  of  this  house,  what  would  have  been  the  issue  if  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  one  member  A^rarYiament  should  tell 
another  member  that,  for  what  he  had  said  or  done  in  Parliament, 
he  should  be  made  amenable  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of 
Westchester?  Sir,  it  would  be  too  ridiculous  for  indignation;  it 
would  excite  one  universal  shout  of  laughter ;  it  would  from  thence- 
forth render  him  who  had  uttered  the  menace 

"  Sacred  to  ridicule  his  whole  life  long, 
And  the  sod  bar  then  of  some  merry  song.'' 

And  now,  am  I  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  for  a  contempt  of  this 
house,  for  doing  that  which  was  done  in  the  most  respectful  man- 
ner which  it  was  possible  to  devise?  for  asking  a  question  of  the 
Speaker;  consulting  him  first  upon  the  admissibility  of  a  petition 
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by  the  niles  of  the  House*  If  I  am  deserying  censure  for  rocking 
the  inquiry  of  the  Speaker,  your  Speaker  who  mad^  the  inquiry 
of  the  House,  is  much  more  deserving  of  censure." 

Though  we  have  not  space  to  give  the  substance  of  the  remarks 
which  called  forth  this  strong  language,  its  spirit  may  be  inferred 
from  the  allusions  made  by  Mr.  Adams.  Jhis  exhibits  him  in 
dignified  position,  wielding  with  majesty,  the  most  eflfective  wea- 
pons of  defence  ;  yet  amid  the  greatest  storms  of  excitement,  rea- 
son sits  iSrmly  at  the  helm.  We  never  find  him  ofiT  his  guard,  or 
giving  any  place  for  his  opponents  to  lake  advantage  of  him.  His 
voice  was  heard  on  nearly  every  important  question  before  the 
House  during  his  protracted  public  services.  Age  and  expe- 
rience gave  weight  to  what  he  said,  and  commanded  attention. 
When  more  than  four  score  years  had  gone  over  his  head,  he  was 
yet  '*  the  old  man  eloquent,"  firm,  dauntless,  powerful. 

His  intellect  sparkled  to  the  last ;  for  it  was  polished  day  by  day 
to  the  close  of  life.  Old  age  cannot  cloud  the  mind  kept  like  his, 
in  constant  activity  and  daily  cultivation. 

In  February,  1848,  stricken  down  with  apoplexy  in  the 
Capitol  of  the  Nation,  he  died  under  its  dome,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Union  bending  over  his  couch,  in  sorrow.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  life  of  this  eminently  great  man.  He  has  had  few, 
ii  any,  equals,  in  point  of  erudition,  sagacity  and  usefulness.  Next 
to  our  beloved  Washington,  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  his 
countrymen.  Like  him,  his  political  history  will  brighten  with 
age,  and  his  uncompromising  integrity  be  proverbial. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the  leading  features  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  first  we  shall  notice  was  his  love  of  truth.  Tiiis  wm 
what  gave  weight  to  all  his  acts.  In  looking  over  his  whole  career 
in  public  life,  no  one  can  find  even  the  shadow  of  deceit  in  him, 
or  an  attempt  to  mislead,  mystify  or  bias  anybody  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  favorite  point  in  plitics  or  law.  He  convinced  by  fair 
argument.  He  detested  demagogueism,  because  its  creed  is  based 
on  deceit.  He  loved  patriotism,  because  its  policy  is  founded  in 
truth  and  justice.  Take  from  his  character  this  ingredient,  th« 
love  of  truth,  and  you  make  him  the  wily  politician,  a  detestable 
demagogue,  you  rob  hi?tl  of  superlative  excellence,  the  chief  glory 
of  his  glorious  name.  There  is  an  element  of  power  in  this  love 
of  truth  and  its  strict  observance  at  all  times,  which,  though  too 
little  thought  of  by  most,  and  totally  disregarded  by  many  in  poli- 
tical transactions,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  work  mightily  in  one's  favor, 
and  shed  a  potent  charm  on  his  memory  after  death. 

Another  prominent  trait  of  Mr.  Adams's  character  was  morai 
courage.  Love  of  truth  may  exist  without  courage  to  enforce  its 
precepts.  Moral  courage  makes  a  man  bold,  fearless,  a  pioneer 
in  a  good  cause  without  halting  to  ask  what  this  man  or  what  that 
man  will  think  of  what  he  says  or  docs.  It  exposes  one,  not  un- 
frequently,  to  sarcasm  and  enmity,  but  these  die  with  the  discove- 
ries of  genius  or  the   demonstration  of  new  truths.    The  man 
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wbose  conscience  is  convinced  of  the  importance  of  some  point  to 
be  gained  and  having  the  ability  to  do  so,  yet  fears  to  speak  in 
its  behalf,  is  sadly  deficient  in  an  important  element  of  charac* 
ter. 

Herein,  as  we  have  shown  by  citations  from  his  speeches,  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  deficient.  It  was  this,  that  created  strong  opposers 
to  his  measures  and  caused  at  times  harsh  sayings  to  be  uttered 
against  him.  Most  of  this  passionate  feeling,  he  outlived ;  his 
name  will  outlive  it  all.  Moral  courage  in  the  act,  is  the  rose  in 
the  bud ;  in  its  results,  it  is  the  rose  in  full  bloom. 

Independence  of  spirit  or  self'reliance  was  also  a  conspicuous 
trait  in  his  character.  This  however  is  embraced  under  the  last 
head.  Moral  courage  implies  independence  of  action  and  cannot 
exist  without  it.  His  self-reliance  was  coupled  with  wisdom,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry  mixed  with  it.  This  is 
a  rare  virtue,  and  one  that  controls  the  actions  of  eminent  men. 
It  exerts  a  omving  and  healthful  influence  wherever  and  whenever 
it  is  brought  into  action. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  good  economUt  of  time.  He  possessed  great 
dispatch  in  business,  or  could  accomplish  much  in  a  little  space.  On 
this  point  he  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
had  studied  faithfully  the  old  maxim  **  that  time  is  money."  Hours 
that  most  would  spend  in  recreation,  he  passed  in  study  and  in 
thinking,  which  is  but  another  name  for  study,  or  in  recording  the 
day's  transactions,  both  public  and  private  to  give  permanency 
to  the  history  of  events  that  took  place  under  his  observation. 
It  was  this  diligent  attention  that  invested  his  memory  with 
such  strength  and  retentiveness  that  nothing  once  spoken  in  his 
hearing,  could  escape  it ;  that  there  was  no  event  about  which 
members  of  Congress  desired  knowledge  and  which  had  occurred 
within  his  notice,  upon  which  he  was  not  able  to  aflbrd  informa- 
tion. This  gave  additional  influence  and  importance  to  his  use- 
fulness as  a  member  of  Congress.  Herein  his  loss  to  that  body  is 
irreparable.  Another  instance  of  his  economy  of  time  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  he  always  rose  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  the  studv  of  History,  Astronomy,  and  Belles  Lettres  before 
the  hour  of  public  business  arrived.  Amid  the  most  pressing  du- 
ties he  thus  found  time  to  embellish  his  mind  with  various  learn- 
ing so  as  to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Few  men  know  what  they  may  ac- 
complish in  this  respect  by  taking  the  distinguished  man,  now  un- 
der consideration,  as  their  mode!. 

What  constituted  his  crowning  glory  was  his  piety.  Through- 
oat  his  long  life  he  manifested  a  supreme  regard  for  the  Bible. 
He  made  it  a  daily  study  from  early  life  to  its  close,  and  is  said 
to  have  read  it  through  once  a  year.  The  first  hour  after  rising  he 
•et  apart  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  devotional  exercises. 
This  practice  he  kept  up,  whether  at  home  in  his  own  domestic 
circle,  or  abroad  as  a  public  or  private  guest. 
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Like  Washington  and  John  Jay,  he  is  admired  for  his  love  of  re- 
ligion, blended  with  the  other  virtues  which  appear  so  numerous 
and  conspicuous  throughout  his  whole  public  career. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  we  would  recommend  to  the  young 
the  study  of  Mr.  Adams's  character,  both  as  a  statesman  and  scholar. 
His  political  history  is  identified,  and  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  our 
government.  As  a  statesman  and  patriot  he  was  known  and  be* 
loved  by  Washington,  by  Jefierson  and  Jackson,  His  public  life 
will  therefore  be  read  not  simply  by  the  party  to  which  he  was 
politically  attached,  but  be  studied  by  all.  if  the  images  of  dis- 
tinguished ancestors  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Boman  youth 
could  stimulate  them  to  emulate  their  virtues,  surely  the  deeds  of 
such  a  man  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  imaged  as  he  is  on  our  hearts, 
and  interwoven  with  our  very  thoughts,  will  impel  the  young  for- 
ward in  a  career  of  virtuous  usefulness. 

Few  men  have  gained  a  more  permanent  hold  on  the  atTections 
of  his  countrymen  than  Mr.  Adams.  The  announcement  of  his 
death  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  mantled  ever)'  heart  with  sor- 
row. A  nation  mourned. his  departure  and  continues  to  mourn. 
Eulogies  are  pronounced  before  public  bodies  and  from  the  sacred 
desk.  Never  since  the  death  of  Washington  has  the  public  grief 
been  more  general.  It  is  fit  that  it  be  so.  The  country  has  lost 
iu  his  death  a  roost  faithful  servant,  one  who  has  labored  to  up- 
build her  fame  from  the  dawn  of  our  political  existence,  given 
character  to  our  civil  and  literary  institutions,  and  finally  has  died 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  the  State. 

Private  circles  mourn  his  departure.  In  society  he  waa  aflfable, 
communicative,  pleasant,  and  often  humorous.  He  had  a  fund 
of  anecdote,  and  knew  how  to  entertain  others  by  drawing  from 
it,  at  proper  times.  He  loved  to  talk  of  Quincy  and  the  stirring 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  These  w^ere  interesting  to  others,  be- 
cause they  are  associated  with  our  early  struggles  for  freedom, 
and  form  a  part  of  our  country's  history.  He  often  spoke  with  pe- 
culiar tenderness  and  afiTection,  even  in  old  age,  of  his  accomplish- 
ed mother,  who,  endowed  with  almost  heroic  virtue,  blended  with 
christian  dispositions,  gave  to  his  mind  its  first  impulse.  On  one 
occasion  he  speaks  of  her  in  a  public  address  thus : 

**It  is  due  to  gratitude  and  ^lature,  that  I  should  acknowledge 
and  avow,  that  such  as  I  have  been,  whatever  it  was — that  such 
as  I  am  whatever  it  is,  and  such  as  I  hope  to  be  in  all  futurity* 
must  be  ascribed,  under  Providence  to  the  precepts  and  example 
of  my  mother.'* 

Such  a  testimonial  is  alike  worthy  of  the  venerable  son  and  bis 
venerable  mother.  It  shows  that  love  of  public  duties  had  not 
tiaurped  the  place  of  filial  afiection,  and  that  in  his  bosom  dwelt 
those  finer  feelings,  those  generous  emotions  that  throw  a  charm 
around  domestic  circles,  and  render  home  the  abode  of  superlative 
earthly  happiness.  Though  we  participate  largely  in  the  common 
sorrow  that  pervades  the  nation,  on  account  of  his  deeease,  this 
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nearer  view  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  his  greatness,  par- 
ticularly of  his  social  endearmervts,  seems  to  draw  us  into  the  im* 
mediate  circle  in  which  he  moved,  to  share  the  greater  grief  that 
overwhelms  them. 

He  has  died;  but  his  deeiis  will  never  die.  They  live  on  the 
records  of  his  country's  history,  entwined  with  the  very  fabric  of 
our  government  and  its  free  institutions. 

The  epitaph  of  Adams,  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  may 
be  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  Milton,  in  his  epitaph  on 
Euripides. 

"  This  is  true  liberty,  when  freeborn  men 
Ebving  adviae  the  public  may  speak  free : 
Which  he  who  can  and  will  deserves  high  praise : 
Who  neither  can  nor  will,  may  hold  bis  peace, 
What  can  be  a  juster  in  a  State  than  this?' 

His  remains  rest  in  the  family  vault  at  Quincy,  having  been 
borne  thither  in  solemn  procession  from  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation, 
where  he  expired.  His  spirit  is  in  heaven  in  communion  with 
Washington,  and  other  departed  patriots  who  loved  justice  and 
hated  iniquit3^  The  sentiment  which  pervades  the  country  in  re- 
gard to  his  removal  from  among  us,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  Wasliington's  eulogist,  and  we  trust  they 
will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  in  their  application  to  one 
who  approached  so  near  to  the  excellence  of  the  ''  Father  of  his 
country"  as  to  be  reckoned  of  kindred  spirit  with  him. 

"For  himself,  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  life  and  to  glory; 
for  his  fellow  citizens,  if  their  prayers  could  iiave  been  answered, 
he  would  have  been  immortal.*' 


<  ^  •♦  » 


WHY  DOST  THOU  LINGER,  SPRING? 


BT  UI.T  ORAHAM. 


Why  dost  thou  linger.  Spring?    Young  hearts  are  piniag 

To  feel  thy  breath  on  their  throbbing  brows, 
To  gather  flowers  in  thy  pleasant  woodlands, 

And  hear  thy  birds  'mid  the  forest  boughs. 
Why  dost  thou  loiter,  Spring?    Bright  heads  are  drooping. 

Languishing  here  where  the  dark  walls  frown ; 
Cheeks  like  the  rose-leaf  have  now  grown  pallid, 

Prisoned  so  long  in  the  gloomy  town. 
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Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    We  are  weary  waiting ; 

Grieved  and  saddened  by  thy  delay ; 
Ofil  do  we  chide  thy  tardy  coining, 

Watching  so  longingly,  day  by  day, 
For  the  grass  to  grow  greener  on  the  terraoe, 

For  the  swallow  to  boild  beneath  our  eaves, 
For  the  buds  to  swell  on  the  low  vine  branches, 

Bursting  at  last  into  perfect  leaves. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    If  through  the  oasemeot 

But  a  fitful  breath  of  the  south  wind  sighs. 
If  only  a  gleaming  of  brighter  sunshine 

Mid  the  gloomy  shadows  in  beauty  lies, 
Our  hearts  thrill  high  with  such  hopeful  longings, 

As  come  to  the  exile  only  in  dreams. 
When  his  native  land  in  a  vision  haunts  him. 

With  its  breezy  glades  and  its  rushing  streams. 

Why  dost  thou  linger.  Spring?    Wearily  passing 

On  leaden  wings  are  the  slow  hours  borne. 
And  gladly  we  watch  each  day's  declining. 

Hoping  that  thou  wilt  come  with  the  mom ; 
That  the  robin  will  greet  our  happy  waking, 

And  the  unchained  brook  with  its  meriiy  song. 
Through  the  gladden'd  fields  will  be  brightly  sweeping, 

Rousing  the  echoes  that  were  hushed  so  long. 

Why  dost  thou  linger.  Spring?    Too  long  hast  thou  loitered, 

Too  long  hast  thou  left  us  in  Winter's  chain ; 
Impatiently  watching  we  wait  thy  coming, 

As  the  parched  bud  waits  for  the  gentle  rain } 
Stilling  our  heart's  breath  we  list  for  the  tokens, 

The  welcome  heralds  that  thou  art  near. 
But  the  muffled  snow-flakes  so  slowly  falling, 

Or  the  rushing  whirlwind  are  all  we  hear. 

Why  dost  thou  linger,  Spring?    Why  wilt  thou  ioittrt 

O!  let  us  net  watch  aivi  hope  in  vain: 
We  have  grown  so  weary  for  thy  combg, 

Gladden  the  earth  with  thy  smiles  again? 
Come!  with  thy  soft  and  transparent  leaflets. 

Brightening  the  boughs  whereon  they  cling ; 
Come  with  thy  flowers — thy  holy  flowers! 

Why  dost  thou  linger— ihrico  blessed  Spring? 

Jlbaf^,  March,  1848. 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES, 
jro .  Yixi. 

THE  SOMAN  SENATE  HOUSE. 

You  cannot  leave  Rome  without  visiting  the  Senate  House: 
**  the  temple  of  everything  Romans  call  sacred,  of  distinction, 
of  intelligence,  of  public  deliberation ;  the  crown  of  the  city,  the 
altar  of  the  allied  nations,  the  haven  of  mankind,  a  seat  which  the 
whole  Roman  people  have  yielded  up  to  be  sacred  to  one  order.'* 
For  such  is  the  stream  of  epithets  which  the  enthusiastic  Cicero 
pours  out  in  behalf  of  the  arena,  whereupon  so  many  of  the  tri* 
umphs  of  his  eloquence  were  won.  In  another  place  he  calls  it 
**  the  citadel  of  the  world." 

But  you  must  not  expect  to  find  the  senate  chamber  in  the 
Gapitol.  There  is  no  apartment  set  oflf  for  the  legislative  body 
within  its  gilded  walls.  However,  the  senate  does  meet  there  on 
extraordinary  emergencies.  When  the  monster  Caligula  died, 
the  whole  Roman  people,  disgusted  with  his  enormities,  loathed 
the  name  of  king.  The  senate  took  the  lead  in  the  popular  dis* 
content,  refused  to  assemble  in  the  Senate  House  of  Julius  Caesar, 
on  account  of  its  royal  name,  and  would  hold  its  session  in  the 
Capitol  alone.  Within  its  august  area,  some  senators  made  a 
motion  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  Cssars,  and  raze  their  tem* 
pies  to  the  ground. 

Nor  need  you  look  for  a  single  edifice,  which  is,  par  excellence, 
the  Senate  House.  Senate  Houses  are  common  in  Rome.  Some- 
times the  senate  is  even  held  under  the  open  sky,  when  some 
frightful  prodigy,  as  the  articulate  utterance  of  words  by  an  ox,  is 
announced.  At  times  also,  the  tents  of  an  army  without  the  gates 
of  the  city  form  a  senate  chamber,  in  which  the  grave  fathers  of 
the  state  deliberate  quite  as  solemnly  as  within  the  consecrated 
walls  of  the  Curia  Hostilia.  As  a  commissioned  general,  in  active 
service,  can  never  be  admitted  within  the  city  gates,  the  senate 
gives  him  audience  within  the  enclosure  of  his  own  camp,  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  glistening  with  brazen  sheen.  Thus  vic- 
torious commanders  petition  to  be  admitted  to  the  city  in  triumph, 
under  arches  and  among  decorated  houses,  and  through  a  cheering 
populace.  Foreign  ambassadors,  too,  are  met  by  a  migratory 
legislature,  outside  of  the  city  walls,  whether  they  come  in  time 
of  peace  or  war. 

You  have  heard  of  the  Senate  House  of  Hostilius;  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  the  third  king  of  Rome.  You  will  look 
for  it  in  vain.  It  has  been  burned  down,  and  with  it  was  con- 
sumed the  huge  picture  of  Messala's  victory  over  Hiero,  who  led 

10* 
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the  Carthaginiaoa  in  a  great  battle  which  took  place  in  Sicily.* 
On  its  site  Augustus  has  reared  the  Senate  House  of  Julius  Csesar. 
Another  was  famous  once.  Cato  erected  it,  and  ii  adjoins  his 
Royal  Colonnade,  the  Court  House  of  old  Some.  But  the  desiruc* 
tive  element,  which  has  twice  scathed  the  Roman  Capitol,  and 
swept  away  the  Curia  Hostilia,  has  allowed  no  trace  of  Cato*s 
Senate  House  to  remain.     You  know  the  history  of  the  confiagra- 

Eation,  perhaps.  The  deadly  enmity  of  Milo  and  Clodius  was  at 
It  brought  to  a  fatal  issue  by  an  unpremeditated  meeting  of  the 
twain,  each  accompanied  by  an  armed  escort  on  the  Appian  way. 
Defiances  were  exchanged  between  certain  of  their  retainers — the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  of  this  ancient  city — and  blows  ensued. 
The  affray  soon  involved  the  whole  party,  and  Clodius  fell.     The 

Sirtizans  of  Clodius  seized  the  ghastly  corpse,  carried  it  to 
ome,  even  into  the  Senate  House  itself.  The  senate  was  in 
session:  Coelius  was  speaking.  The  infuriated  mob,  rushing 
around  the  market  place  with  flashing  swords  and  unearthly  cries, 
made  an  extemporaneous  funeral  pyre  out  of  the  furniture  of  the 
senate  chamber,  and  burned  the  body  upon  it.  The  consequence 
of  such  a  frenzy  was  natural  enough.  The  flames  soon  wreathed 
the  majestic  pillars  of  the  Royal  Colonnade  and  the  Senate  House, 
reducing  both  to  ashes. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  take  you  to  Pompey's  Senate  House  ?  Pom* 
pey,  like  Cromwell,  was  king  under  another  name,  when  he  filled 
Rome  with  the  pr.geantiy  of  his  greatness.  He  has  done  more  to 
beautify  the  city  than  any  emperor.  But  he  brought  to  pass  somo 
strange  anomalies.  For  instance,  to  perfect  the  coup  tVail  pre* 
sented  by  his  Theatre^  he  built  a  Senate  House !  But  do  not  fancy 
that  the  senate  is  not  respected  at  Rome.  The  melancholy  tragedy 
of  which  that  very  edifice  was  the  scene,  is  enough  to  stifle  such  a 
thought.  It  was  there  that  Caesar  fell.  It  was  not  until  the  am* 
bitious  emperor  showed  disrespect  to  the  Roman  Senate,  that  his 
life  was  forfeited. 

Julius  Caesar  had  many  generous  impulses  and  exalted  private 
afllections.  But  his  pride,  intensified  by  a  succession  of  glorious 
achievements,  made  him  a  tyrant.  He  had  accepted  a  perpetual 
dictatorship,  a  permanent  consulship,  the  name  of  emperor,  a 
statue  among  the  ancient  kings,  an  elevated  platform  in  the  thea* 
tre,  divine  honors,  a  gilded  seat  in  the  senate  house,  a  statue- 
litter  at  the  processions  of  the  circus — an  honor  due  to  divinities 
alone — temples,  altars,  a  shrine,  a  priest;  he  had  reduced  the 
number  of  elections ;  he  had  appointed  officers  who  ought  to  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people;  he  had  admitted  semi-barbarous 
Gauls — the  Mexicans  of  the  Roman  empire — to  the  rank  of  sena- 
tors ;t  he  had  appointed  favorite  slaves  to  be  the  treasurers  and 

*  National  pictures  adorned  the  walls  of  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  American 
Capitol. 

t  This  admission  of  an  inferior  race  to  the  senatorial  body  vas  very  anpopo- 
lar.    A  bvlesqoe  law  was  introdnoed  before  an  assemblage  of  the  people,  to 
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revenue-officers  of  the  state:  he  had  even  given  the  command  of 
Roman  legions  to  the  sons  of  slaves ;  he  had  declared  that  the 
republic  was  nothing  but  a  name,  without  either  substance  or 
form ;  he  had  given  out  that  the  people  should  speak  of  him  more 
reverently  and  should  take  his  word  for  law.  But,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  this,  it  was  not  until  he  had  made  the  senate  the  victim  of 
his  insolence,  that  the  hand  of  vengeance  was  armed  to  strike. 

The  senate  had  passed  several  decrees  complimentary  of  Ceesar's 
military  exploits,  and  most  honorable  to  him  in  every  respect. 
Inflated  with  arrogance,  he  received  them  without  rising  from  his 
seat.  He  insulted  the  concentrated  dignity  of  the  state  by  this 
act.  So  sensible  was  he  afterwards  of  the  enormity  of  his  onence, 
that  he  retired  to  his  house,  threw  himself  on  a  couch,  bared  his 
breast,  and  begged  his  friends  to  avenge  the  outraged  honor  of  the 
senate.     That  honor  was  avenged,  but  not  there. 

In  vain  he  had  surpassed  all  the  generals  of  Rome  in  the  extent 
of  his  conquests,  his  desperate  victories,  in  clemency  to  the  van* 
quished  and  in  munificence  to  his  soldiers.  In  vain  he  had  suc- 
cessfully stormed  eight  hundred  cities,  subdued  three  hundred 
tribes,  and  fought  at  various  times  with  three  millions  of  men  in 
battle  array.  In  vain  he  conquered  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Switzerland ;  forced  his  victorious  march  to  the  German  Sea ; 
crossed  the  wave  to  invade  and  vanquish  Britain ;  humbled  the 
warlike  Gauls;  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Pompey;  extended  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  until  they  embraced  the  ocean-sands 
of  Portugal ;  **  came,  saw,  and  conquered"  the  kingdom  of  Pontus ; 
set  Cleopatra  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  annexed  all  Africa  to 
the  Roman  name.  He  had  insulted  the  senate  and  h  s  doom  was 
sealed. 

Do  you  not  believe  in  the  law  of  retribution?  He  began  his 
career  by  appealing  to  the  mob  against  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
A  second  injury  of  that  body  armed  his  assassins,  and  he  fell  in 
the  Senate  House  by  the  hands  of  senators.  He  had  wasted  his 
country's  blood  in  a  civil  war  agoinst  Pompey,  and  it  was  in 
Pompey^s  Senate  House  that  he  was  assassinated,  and  it  was 
Pompey's  statue  that  he  spattered  with  his  blood,  as  he  sunk  to 
theflior. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  to-day  heard  his  name  spoken  with  rap- 
ture by  the  populace ;  been  present  at  sacrifices  offered  to  him  as 
a  demi-god,  and  seen  many  a  statue  erected  to  his  honor,  with  a 
star  carved  over  its  marble  forehead. 

Pardon  my  garrulousness.  I  was  only  about  to  siiVt  that  jou 
can  not  enter  Pompey's  Senate  House.     Since  it  was  the  scene  of 

the  eiieot  that  no  one  should  show  the  way  to  the  Senate  House  to  any  new 
•enator.    Epigrams  were  oarrent.    One  ran  thus: 

"  Great  Cfcsar  led  the  barbaroos  Gauls  behind  his  victor's  ear: 
He  loads  them  to  the  senate  now,  and  there,  alas!  they  are. 
The  Gauls  strip  off  their  short-clothes,  the  le^rffings  of^their  race, 
Aad  doB  the  goldttriped  mantle,  the  old  patrioiaa  dress.'' 
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Caesar's  death,  no  session  of  the  senate  has  heen  held  there.  It  is 
closed  forever. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  to  you,  that  the  senate  can  meet 
only  in  a  consecrated  place.  Religion  is  called  in  to  sanction 
legislation.  Even  the  camp  must  be  consecrated  before  the 
senate  can  hold  its  session  there.  The  Capitol,  you  know,  has 
been  dedicated  by  solemn  rites  to  Jupiter,  and  I  well  remember 
some  stirring  appeals  made  by  Cicero  to  the  senate  concerning  the 
majesty  of  the  place  in  which  they  sat,  when  a  session  has  been 
held  in  this  sacred  pile.  "  To  pass  a  bad  decree  here,"  said  he, 
**  is  to  insult  the  Father  of  the  Gods. 

Let  us  adjust  our  paper  clock  of  the  world  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, and  visit  the  Senate  House  of  Julius  Cesar.  It  is  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  a  day  for  the  regular  meeting  of  the  senate. 
Its  sessions  are  held  now  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  only  twice 
instead  of  three  times  in  a  month,  as  formerly:  excepting,  of 
course,  those  special  sessions,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
To-day's  assembly  is  not  one  of  the  latter.  Had  it  been  so,  you 
wouid'not  have  heard  about  four  days  ago,  a  crier,  marching  up 
and  down  the  forum,  reading  aloud  the  emperor's  edict,  or  seen 
expresses  starting  off  to  summon  members  from  the  country.  To- 
dav,  too,  we  would  have  seen  copies  of  the  edict  posted  up  on  piU 
lars  around  the  market  place. 

We  have  reached  the  Senate  House  of  Julius,  and  we  now 
stand  between  it  and  the  Rostra.  The  place  where  wise  men  de* 
liberate  is  just  behind  the  spot,  where  the  people  roar  out  their 
acclamations  to  their  favorite  demagogues.  Although  it  is  un- 
lawful to  hold  meetings  of  the  senate  and  of  the  people  on  the 
same  day,  yet  in  perilous  emergencies  the  conjunction  occurs. 
The  impassioned  eloquence  of  Cicero  has  rung  within,  while  a 
noisy  tribune  has  been  haranguing  a  motley  rabble  without. 
"  Deep  called  unto  deep." 

To  admit  you,  I  must  assume  the  power  of  Asmodeus,  as  no  one 
but  senators,  senators'  children,  and  magistrates,  are  suffered  to 
enter.  Formerly,  cleiks  were  admitted  to  report  the  proceedings, 
but  Augustus  has  prohibited  the  publication  of  a  journal  of  the 
senate,  and  has  excluded  all  scribes.  However,  the  journal  is 
accurately  kep't  by  senators  appointed  for  the  purpose.  I  ought 
to  have  said,  that,  when  a  trial  was  conducted  before  the  senate, 
no  reporters  were  ever  admitted.  The  "  doors  were  closed." 
**  Silent  sessions,'*  or  as  we  should  call  them,  secret  sessions,  were 
thus  held  ;  not  for  executive,  but  judicial  purposes* 

We  will  fancy  a  gallery,  if  you  please,  from  which  we  may 
look  down  on  the  Roman  senate.  How  venerable  the  appearance 
of  the  body.  It  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the  seniors  of  the 
state.  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  senate  of  Rome — as  is  also 
true  of  the  American  senate — until  the  age  of  thirty.*    Yon  will 

*  Boabts  have  been  entertained  oonoerning  this  faet.    We  consider  Cicero*8 
txNMt  of  having  enjoyed  every  offioe  in  the  repoblio  at  the  legal  age  ooLoliHiTa 
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observe  some  stooping  forms  and  heads  bald  -with  age ;  for  the 
Roman  senator  is  never  superannuated.  Although  the  law  does 
not  summon  him  after  his  seventieth  year,  to  attend  the  delibera* 
tions  of  his  order,  he  has  a  right  to  come  hither  while  the  spark  of 
life  lasts.  He  may  be  brought  hither  on  a  conch,  as  senators  have 
often  been  brought  hither,  in  desperate  conjunctures. 

But  I  sec  that  you  think  less  of  the  age  of  the  grave  personages 
before  you,  than  of  the  strange  splendor  of  their  appearance. 
Dressed  in  uniform  as  they  are«  they  impress  you  at  once  with  the 
unity  of  the  order.  What  would  you  have  thought  when  the  sen- 
ate numbered  one  thousand  patricians,  instead  of  only  six  hundred, 
as  now  !  which  last  is  somewhat  less  than  the  present  number  of 
members  in  the  British  house  of  commons.  This  reduction  of 
their  number  was  a  wise  measure  on  the  part  of  Augustus.  Julius 
Cssar  had  introduced  his  favorites  without  any  regard  to  princi* 
pie,  to  supply  vacancies.  Some  of  these  unworthy  members  were 
called  by  the  rabble,  ^*  senators  by  appointment  of  the  king  of 
hell,"  inasmuch  as  they  claimed  to  have  been  made  patricians  by 
Cssar,  after  Csesar  was  dead — a  claim  hard  to  recognize,  but 
quite  as  hard  to  disprove. 

Pardon-me:  I  was  speaking  of  the  dress  of  senators.  They 
wear  the  gown  bordered  with  purple,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
superior  magistrates,  descending  to  the  feet  and  drawn  up  into  a 
shoulder-knot.  Under  it  is  the  tunic,  which  distinguishes  the 
Roman  senator;  as  he  and  his  children  alone  can  wear  the  broad 
stripe  of  gold  or  gilt  which  adorns  its  inner  border.  This  is  sent 
to  the  senator  as  the  badge  of  his  office,  reminding  one  of  the 
•ribband  of  an  admiral  or  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  When 
Julius  CsBsar  was  consul,  he  wore  a  garment  of  this  species, 
fringed  down  to  his  hands  in  the  most  outrt  fashion,  with  a  Slack 
girdle  over  it.  You  observe  that  the  sons  of  senators,  who  stand 
in  the  rear  of  the  chamber,  (Augustus  admits  them  to  the  debates 
to  familiarize  them  to  the  atmosphere  of  politics)  also  wear  this 
broad-striped  gown  ;  but  (heir  stripes  are  much  broader  than  those 
which  adorn  the  breasts  of  their  parents.  On  our  way  hither  we 
passed  several  persons  with  tunics  of  a  narrower  stripe.  Remem- 
ber, that  all  such  belong  to  the  order  of  knighthood. 

You  observe  that  the  senators  also  wear  black  boots  of  tanned 

leather,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.     These  are  peculiar  to 

their  order:   fastened  with   four   thongs  and  four  gold  or  silver 

buckles.     The  chief  ornament  of  the  boots  is  the  silver  crescent  on 

•the  top  of  the  foot.     This  was  formerly  the  letter  C,  the  initial 

on  this  point.  He  was  made  qanstor— whose  office  was  the  lowest  which  en* 
^  titled  one  to  the  rank  of  senator — at  the  a<^e  of  thirty.  Of  coarse,  ho  became 
a  senator  at  that  time.  Polybios  says,  that  ten  years'  military  service  gave  a 
claim  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  As  persons  entered  the  army  at  seventeen,  it 
has  been  rashly  concluded  that  twenty-scven  was  the  legal  age  of  senators. 
Bat  all  that  need  to  be  inferred  from  his  statement  is  this:  a  person,  of  tuUahU 
agCf  who  founded  his  claim  to  patrician  dignity  on  military  services^  must  have 
served  ten  years. 
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letter  of  the  word  cenfum  (one  hundred),  which  was  the  original 
•'number  of  the  senate  under  the  early  kings.  But  as  the  number 
of  the  senators  has  entirely  changed,  the  form  of  the  ornament 
has  also  been  modified,  and  it  is  now  called  **  the  little  moon." 
It  is  worn  by  the  sons  of  the  senators. 

All  these  articles  of  dress  are  worn  by  the  members  of  the 
senate  on  all  occasions ;  whether  when  they  sit  in  the  front  seats 
of  the  theatre,  or  take  a  dinner  at  the  public  expense  in  the  Capi« 
tol,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  feast  of  Jupiter. 

The  sight  before  us  is  one  of  the  grandest  ever  presented  to 
human  eyes.  Features  of  the  majestic  Roman  type,  softened  and 
dignified  by  age,  full  of  intelligence  and  noble  sternness ;  tall  and 
stately  forms,  dressed  in  the  simple  splendor  of  the  Soman  garb; 
the  noblest  men  of  the  noblest  race  on  earth,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred,  holding  as  it  were  the  reins  of  government 
in  their  hands;  bom  to  rule,  and  at  this  very  moment  training  by 
their  example  a  new  generation  of  native  patricians  to  manage 
the  huge  machinery  of  state,  make  up  a, condensed  view  of  moral 
grandeur,  impossible  to  describe.  It  is  a  picture  that  mere  no* 
litical  change  cannot  destroy.  Whether  their  rights  are  invaded 
by  an  unruly  mob,  or  abridged  by  a  tyrannical  king,  they  will 
still  wear  the  same  look  of  dignity,  of  high  intelligence,  and  of 
exalted  courage.  They  carry  their  patent  of  nobility  with  them, 
more  legible  than  royal  letters,  more  imposing  than  heraldry. 

It  is  well  for  them  that  they  are  great  by  nature  and  education. 
For  though  great,  they  have  little  real  power.  Augustus  is  grad- 
ually  contriving  to  control  them.  Even  now  he  alone  brings  be^ 
fore  them  nearly  every  subject  which  they  debate  upon.  He  has 
diminished  the  number  of  their  sessions.  He  has  forbidden  more 
than  a  certain  number  chosen  by  lot  to  assemble  in  September 
and  October.  Yet  no  one  was  ever  more  careful  to  preserve  an 
external  deference  to  this  august  body  than  the  present  emperor. 
He  refers  all  military  appointments  to  them,  yielding  them  a  kind 
of  confirming  power.  He  makes  their  sons  tribunes  of  legions, 
or  as  we  should  say,  colonels  of  regiments;  in  order  that  they 
•  become  early  accustomed  to  the  camp  as  well  as  to  the  court. 
He  every  six  months  chooses  a  privy  council,  or  cabinet,  from  their 
number,  whom  he  consults  concerning  the  propriety  of  referring 
certain  questions  to  the  senate  at  its  ordinary  sessions.  When 
great  issues  are  at  stake,  he  does  not  ask  senators  for  their  sen- 
timents, according  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  but  of  alt  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  if  he  desired  rather  to  obtain  their  candid  opinion  than 
their  approval  of  his  own. 

But  I  am  wandering  again.  Conversation,  you  know,  cannot 
be  carried  on  by  rhetorical  rules.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  see 
before  you  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  There  are  here  many,  ple- 
beians by  birth,  patricians  in  rank.  Although  once  senators  were 
choeen  only  from  a  privileged  order,  the  descendants  of  the  patri- 
cians of  the  time  of  Romulus,  it  is  so  no  longer.    All  ranks  have 
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sent  forth  some  member  to  this  body.  Around  you  are  seen  what 
the  Romans  call  new  men,  or  parvenues.  The  great  Cicero  was 
one:  the  son  of  a  simple  knight.  The  very  name  anucript 
fathers^  is  significant  of  the  fact,  that  the  senate  is  not  a  hereditary 
body.  Many  were  enrolled  or  drafted  by  the  ancient  father  of  de- 
mocracy, Brutas,  from  all  classes,  to  fill  up  the  places  of  those 
whom  Tarquin  the  Proud  had  slain.  These  were  called  the  con- 
scripts — a  name  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  entire  senate. 

There  are  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  here  as  well  as  iti 
the  English  aristocratic  body.     The  Bomans  call  the  former  the 
'*  PontilTd."     You  will  distinguish  them  by  their  conical  an4  tas- 
selled  caps.     They  formerly  were  but  about  fifteen  in  number. 
Augustus  has  increased  these  indefinitely.     They  have  a  jurisdic- 
tion, apart  from  their  senatorial  rank,  concerning  matters  involving 
the  religion  of  the  state.     They  decide  whether  consecrations  are 
duly  performed ;  whether  a  god  or  goddess  is  a  god  or  goddess,  or 
not ;  whether  sacrilege  has  been  committed  in  particular  cases. 
Their  opinion  is  then  communicated  to  the  senate  by  the  pontiffs 
in  their  places,  and  a  decree  is  passed  generally  in  entire  accord- 
ance with  their  decision.     As  I  hinted  during  one  of  our  former 
interviews,  church  and  state  are  known  at  Rome — that  is,  a  state 
religion  exists  here.     This  religion  is  in  the  care  of  the  **  pontiffs" 
or  priesthood,  and  every  innovation  upon  it  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons is  most  sternly  punished.    It  is  protected  by  the  oldest  code 
known  in  the  Roman  constitution — the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
This  body  before  us  is  the  legal  "  Defender  of  the  Faith.''    Cicero 
eulogizes  this  provision  of  the  fathers  of  Rome.     In  an  oration 
before  the  pontiffs,  he  defended  his  right  to  the  site  of  his  own 
house.     This  the  partisans  of  Clodius  had  contrived  to  get  demo- 
lished, and  in  place  of  it  to  erect  a  temple  of  Liberty,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  sacrilege  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  on  that  spot  there- 
after.    Upon  certain  informalities  in  the  dedication  and  upon  the 
notoriously  bad  character  of  the  goddess  in  question,  Cicero  founded 
an  appeal  to  the  religious  judges  in  favor  of  his  own  right  to  bis 
home.     In  the  early  part  of  bis  oration,  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
he  used  the  following  elegant  language :  *'  Many  things,  pontiffs, 
have  been  devised  and  ordered  by  our  ancestors  with  a  prudence 
almost  god-like ;  but  their  wisdom  has  provided  nothing  nobler 
than  the  appointment  of  the  same  body  to  be  chief  in  the  depart- 
ments of  religion  and  of  the  state.     Thus  have  they  enabled  the 
most  renowned  and  honored  citizens  of  Rome,  by  properly  conduct- 
ing affairs  of  state  and  a  wise  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  reli- 
gion, to  preserve  both."     The  pontiffs  determined  that  the  conse- 
cration was  null  and  void,  reported  their  decision  to  the  senate  and 
Cicero  obtained  a  decree. 

Cicero  was  pleased  with  other  features  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  senate ;  especially  with  the  fact,  that  its  honors  were  really 
open  to  talent  and  perseverance  in  every  rank.  He  once  made  a 
magnificent  appeal  to  his  young  countrymen — the  future  matters 
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of  Rome*8  destiny — which  I  never  shall  forget ;  and  in  which  h« 
alluded  to  the  opportunities  which  merit  had  for  success,  even  in 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  stale.  Would  that  the  political  aspi- 
rants of  our  country  would  believe  in  Cicero *s  theory  of  the  true 
glory  of  the  statesman.  ^*  And  you,  young  men  !**  he  exclaimed, 
*'you  who  are  of  noble  birth,  I  will  stimulate  to  the  imitation  of 
your  ancestors ;  you,  who  must  win  renown  by  genius  and  worth, 
I  will  point  to  the  same  path  by  which  many  humbly  born  men 
have  reached  official  dignity  and  sustained  it  gloriously.  There 
is  but  one  highway,  believe  me,  of  glory  and  dignity  and  honor: 
it  is  the  esteem  of  the  good,  the  wise,  the  well-endowed  by  nature'! 
to  understand  the  constitution  of  our  state,  most  tvistly  framed 
by  our  ancestors;  who,  when  they  could  no  longer  bear  the  yoke 
of  kings,  so  ordained  the  annual  offices  of  the  republic,  that,  al- 
though the  senate  was  made  before-hand  the  perpetual  high  coun- 
cil of  the  commonwealth,  yet  persons  might  be  chosen  to  it  from 
the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  that  access  to  that  exalted  post  should 
be  clear  to  the  perseverance  and  worth  of  private  citizens." 

Do  you  ask  what  qualifications  entitle  one  to  admission  to  tbe 
senate?  I  answer,  first,  office.  All  the  annual  magistrates,  con- 
suls, preetors,  quesiors  and  the  rest,  are,  eX'OjJicio^  members  of  the 
senate.  So  is  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  This  fact  will  explain  one 
peculiar  feature  of  the  scene  before  you.  In  the  row  of  benches 
below  us,  which  are  amazingly  long,  you  see  one  bench  given  up 
to  each  order  of  officers.  The  highest  in  rank  f>it  farthest  back; 
excepting  the  consul  who  presides.  Each  order  is  thus  arranged. 
Those  who  are  now  officers  elect,  but  have  not  yet  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  their  position,  take  precedence.  Next  to  them,  sit 
the  present  incumbents  of  the  office;  then  those  who  have  hereto- 
fore held  the  office.  In  front  of  all  sit  those  who  are  not  and  have 
not  been  officers  at  all;  behind  these  are  the  queestors  elect,  the 
qusestors  and  the  ex-qusestors;  in  the  rear  of  the  latter,  sit  the 
cediles  elect,  the  aediles  and  the  ex-sediles ;  then  the  tribunes,  simi- 
larly classified  ;  then  the  censors ;  then  the  prsetors ;  then  those  of 
consular  dignity.  The  consuls,  you  perceive,  sit  facing  the  as- 
sembly, on  their  chairs  of  state.  Those  chairs  are  magnificent, 
are  they  not  ?  With  a  raised  step  and  curved  legs,  quaintly  carved 
and  inlaid  with  ivory,  they  are,  with  their  incumbents,  the  most 
Tittraclive  objects  in  the  apartment.  They  are  placed  you  see  in 
different  parts  of  the  chamber.  One  is  directly  in  front  of  the 
whole  assembly;  the  other  in  a  range  with  the  bench  of  the  tri- 
bunes. '  This,  however,  is  an  unusual  arrangement. 

But' was  I  not  telling  you  the  qualifications  of  senators  ?  Well 
— money  is  another  and,  I  may  add,  that,  like  age,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial one.  No  one  can  be  a  senator  now  without  possessing  a  for^ 
tune  of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars !  But  Augustus  has,  in  conse- 
quehce,  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  peculiar  policy  to  bring  some  of 
his  favorites  into  this  body.  You  know  he  has  removed  many  of 
the  miserable  apologies  for  senators  whom  Julius  Caesar,  for  rea- 
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sons  best  known  to  himself,  allowed  to  dishonor  the  rank  they 
held.  These  Augustus  has  compelled  to  resign,  and  when  he  did 
80,  he  sat  in  this  house  with  a  brazen  corslet  under  his  gown,  and 
surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  senators. 
However,  the  dismissed  members  seem  to  feel  verv  well  satisfied 
by  retaining  ail  the  privileges  of  their  rank  which  are  not  political 
■' — as  the  broad-striped  tunic,  the  crescent  on  the  boot  and  a  front 
seat  in  the  theatre.  After  he  had  accomplished  this  overturn,  he 
,was  obliged  to  fill  up  at  least  a  part  of  the  vacancy  occasioned  there- 
by  ;  so  he  gave  the  remaining  senators  the  privilege  of  nominating 
a  certain  number  of  their  future  fellow-members.  Then  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  Agrippa, — ^noble  Agrippa,  the  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker of  old  Rome ! — selected  others.  But  he  found  many  of 
his  best  and  ablest  candidates  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  law, 
which  makes  a  fortune  necessary  to  the  senator.  Accordingly,  he 
iias  contributed  to  all  such  from  his  own  resources  enough  to  entitle 
them  to  the  post.  Cicero  mentions  a  friend  of  his  who  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  rigidest  economy  to  keep  his  fortune  up  to  the 
senatorial  mark. 

You  will  naturally  enough  inquire,  whether  money  entitles  a  per- 
•son  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Not  necessarily ;  but,  as  has  happened 
everywhere,  wealth  proves  to  be  a  cardinal  virtue  in  Rome.  It 
•seems  to  me,  that  I  could  point  out  one  or  two  senators,  who  have 
nothing  better  than  sesterces  to  recommend  them  for  legislators* 

Another  qualification  is  military  success.*  Ten  years*  service 
as  an  ofHcer  in  a  victorious  army  furnishes  a  strong  claim,  in  the 
-view  of  this  military  race,  to  a  seat  in  the  senate.  This  folly 
'Wiil,  I  fear,  never  be  out  of  date.  Still,  military  genius  is  often 
united  to  the  highest  qualities  of  the  legislator  and  the  statesman. 
^Cssarand  Pompey  are  both  illustrations  in  point.  But  that  mili- 
tary popularity  should  be  enough  to  make  a  statesman  of  a  soldier, 
is  preposterous.  Yet  the  charm  of  martial  glory  is,  among  Ro* 
mans,  irresistible,  notwithstanding  their  intelligence.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  youthful  Pompey — a  kind  of  Napoleon  in  the  splendid 
-early  development  of  his  military  genius  and  in  the  crushing  disap- 
pointment, which  wound  up  the  drama  of  his  life — so  fascinated 

*  In  this  great  hero-season,  which  oiir  western  world  is  now  enjoying,  it  may 
.not  be  amiss  to  give  some  of  our  martial  patriots  a  hint  from  liistorv.  Luoicis 
Hostilius  Mancinus  made  the  first  breach  with  his  command  in  tlie  walls  of 
Cartha<re.  After  his  return  from  the  wars,  he  procured  a  huge  topographical 
map  of  Carthage,  and  the  regions  adjacent  to  be  made,  together  with  paintings 
of  various  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  seige.  These  he  hung  up  around  the 
.forum,  and,  sitting  Ji  front  of  them,  explained  them,  adding  stories  of  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  and  personal  prowess,  before  a  mob  of  gaping  spectators. 
This  affability,  says  Fliny,  secured  him  the  consulship  at  the  next  election! 
Perhaps  our  own  heroes  prefer  to  take  a  hint  from  modern  customs  and,  remem- 
bering that  this  is  an  age  of  scribbling,  carry  a  letter-writer  with  them.  Cer^ 
tainly  never  was  a  war  brought  so  near  home  by  the  means  of  countless  epistles 
"  from  the  array"  as  our  present  war  with  Mexico.  A  surgical  report  was 
never  more  minutely  drawn  out  than  are  the  details  of  our  blood-letting  among 
the  Aztecs. 
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this  warlike  people,  that  they  broke  over  the  barriers  of  the  Roman 
constitution  to  make  him  a  senator,  before  he  was  bv  law  old 
enough  to  hold  any  office ;  to  award  him  a  triumph  while  he  was 
but  a  simple  knight ;  and  to  appoint  him  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  the  empire,  when  that  office  legally  devolved  upoD 
the  consuls.  I  said  that  a  candidate  for  senator  must  serve  in  a 
vidoriout  army.  The  defeat  of  Marius  spoiled  the  bright  pros>pects 
of  many  who  were  on  the  eve  of  claiming  in  civil  rank  the  reward 
of  their  services  in  the  field.  Many,  who  were  almost  senators, 
were  afterwards  simple  cottagers  and  tenders  of  sheep* 

I  see  your  eye  is  fixed  upon  Augustus.  *  *  •  •  Pardon 
me,  but  I  can  stay  no  longer,  as  other  duties  call  me  hence.  We 
will  visit  the  Senate  House  again,  and  take  note  of  its  proceedings : 
we  will  also  talk  of  Augustus.  As  we  are  wending  our  way  home- 
ward, I  will  reply  to  your  last  question. 

There  are  parties  in  the  Roman  senate.  They  represent,  too, 
the  same  respective  elemental  principles  of  politics  which  divide 
statesmen  in  ail  countries :  the  progressive  and  the  conservative. 
In  some  countries,  the  conservative  party  supports  the  throne ;  in 
others,  the  aristocracy ;  in  others,  the  constitution.  The  progress 
sive  takes  ground  exactly  opposite.  Both  are  valuable ;  both  are 
necessary.  Philosophy  might  teach,  that  one  would  be  better  in  a 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  government,  the  other  better  in  a 
popalar  government. 

The  parties  of  the  Roman  senate  are  called  the  People's  Party 
and  the  Nobility  Party.  Augustus  vacillated  from  one  to  the  other, 
while  he  was  creeping  into  power.  At  one  time  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  tribune  of  the  people ;  at  another,  a  violent  partisan  in 
favor  of  the  nobles.  Cicero  speaks  of  *'  our  party.**  He  belonged 
to  the  conservative  or  aristocratic  party.  The  Claudii  have  all 
been  conservatives,  except  the  knave,  Publius  Clodius. 

There  is  one  feature,  especially  distinguishable  here,  which  ia 
common  to  conservative  parties  m  all  ages  and  countries.  They 
all  are,  have  been,  and  will  he^  fastidious.  They  will  unite  firmly 
for  their  best  principles  and  their  best  men,  but  doubtful  compro- 
mises and  inferior  men  they  will  not  support  compactly.  Here  in 
Rome,  they  have  always  been  inefficient  and  vacillating.  There 
have  always  been  many  men  of  many  minds  among  them.  The 
progressive  party,  on  the  other  hand,  move  by  a  common  impulse. 
Not  knowing  exactly  whither  they  are  going,  they  have  little  to 
dispute  about.  Success  is  the  paramount  object,  because  they  can 
see  no  other  clearly.  They  can  carry  much  that  is  oppressive  and 
annoying  on  their  shoulders,  and  3'et  not  stagger  under  the  load. 
They  can  even  triumph,  and  know  no  good  reason  why  they  har^ 
done  so.    It  has  always  been  so  in  Rome* 
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Nay!  blame  not  Time! 
He  worketh  bravely ;  rending  now 
The  crystal  crown  from  Winter's  brow, 
And  shedding  on  this  dreary  scene 
Some  drojw  of  song,  some  spots  of  green. 
With  sunbeam  lance  and  zephyr  wand, 
He  shivers  icy  mail  and  bond, 
And  sets  the  singing  streamlet  free 
To  riot  through  the  grassy  lea. 
He  hastens  to  the  waiting  Spring 
Her  wreath  of  bods  and  leaves  to  bring. 
He'll  press  the  snow-drop  to  her  breast 
And  hang  the  crocus  in  her  vest ; 
The  paUid  primrose  here  will  set ; 
And  there,  the  blue  eyed  violet. 
The  hyacinth  of  varied  hoc 
Shall  fill  its  perfumed  cup  with  dew, 
While  **  lairies'.fire/'  though  nursed  by 
Around  its  martyr-stamens  glows. 

Aye!  even  now,  in  sunnier  zones, 
Glad  Nature  Spring's  dominion  owns. 
The  jessamine,  on  pendant  vines, 
Round  trellised  porches  gayly  shines, 
And  from  its  yellow  censers  there 
Pours  soft  aroma  on  the  air. 
The  bright  azalea  in  the  wood 
Adorns  the  voiceless  solitude ; 
Suspended  from  gigantic  trees 
And  trembling  in  the  fragrant  breeie ; 
While  trilling  birds  make  melody 
More  charming  than  all  harmony. 
Nay!  blame  not  Time! 
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At  morn — hell  lift  from  moonuin-side 

The  mist's  blae  curtain,  waving  wide ; 

And  fields,  where  grass  and  flowers  are  new, 

Will  sow  with  burning  gems  of  dew: 

At  even>tide — ^the  amber  sky 

Will  streak  with  colors  warm  and  high ; 

Call  fire>flies  forth  to  dance  by  night, 

With  countless  torches,  veiled  and  bright; 

While  every  glow-worm  lifts  his  lamp, 

A  watch-fire  in  the  fairy  camp. 

He'll  bid  the  bird  of  ruddy  breast 

Sing  ere  he  builds  his  grass-lined  nest. 

The  lisping  cedar-birds  shall  chase 

The  gokl-winged  flies  in  listless  race, 

While  butterflies  in  sunshine  bask 

And  bees  hie  humming  to  their  task. 

The  wood-thrush,  from  his  shadowy  screen, — 

Most  happy  when  he  sings  unseen, — 

Shall  fill  with  song  some  lonely  nook. 

Where  bush  and  vine  embower  the  brook. 

The  lark  shall  in  the  meadow  hide ; 

The  cat-bird  through  the  hedges  glide: 

The  chafiinoh  broken'musio  talk. 

While  swinging  on  the  thistle's  stalk: 

The'gold-wing  reveille  shall  beat, 

And  crickets  chirp  a  shrill  retreat 

The  trout  shall  leap  in  stony  brooks, 

Whore,  hidden  by  the  bank,  he  looks 

For  giddy  flies  which  o'er  them  skim. 

Or  on  their  flashing  bosom  swim. 

Hear'st  thou  the  music  of  the  trees. 
Swept  by  the  fingers  of  the  breeze? 
Hear'st  thou  the  drum  of  yon  cascade 
And  timbrels,  by  the  fountains  played. 

With  silver  chimet 

Then  blame  not  Time! 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TH£  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDATi  IN  ROME.'' 

The  sun  was  fast  setting,  and  its  beams  streaming  on  the  tops  of 
the  distant  mountains  bathed  them  in  a  rich  purple  and  gold,  as  we 
left  Florence.  It  was  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  fair  city 
where  we  had  passed  so  many  weeks,  each  day  invested  with  a 
romantic  interest,  and  we  often  looked  back  to  take  a  last  linger- 
ing look  of  its  lovely  scenery.  There  was  the  yellow  Arno, 
winding  on  its  way  through  the  city  and  stretching  along  like  a 
golden  thread  through  the  valley,  as  it  goes  to  wash  the  founda* 
tions  of  the  palaces  of  Pisa,  and  unite  its  waters  with  the  Mediter^ 
ranean.  There  was  ancient  Fiesole,  in  whose  convent  Milton 
long  resided,  and  the  view  from  which  furnished  him  with  so 
beautiful  an  illustration,  when  describing  the  shield  of  Satan. 

"  The  broad  oircumfereiice 
HaDg  on  bis  shoulders,  like  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  eveninff  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Or  in  Val  d'Arno." 

On  those  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  the  parting  sun- 
beams playad  about  the  white  walls  of  the  convent  of  San  Minu- 
ato,  and  the  lofty  tower  from  which  Galileo  made  his  observations. 
Near  it  was  his  residence,  where  he  spent  his  days  of  banishment 
and  where  Milton  visited  him.  What  a  meeting  was  that,  and 
how  invaluable  to  us  would  be  the  record  of  some  evening  which 
they  passed  together — the  one  looking  out  from  his  lonely  tower 
on  the  bright  stars  which  gleamed  in  an  Italian  sky,  with  as  deep 
a  reverence  as  any  Chaldean  of  old,  and  the  other  gazing  on  the 
varied  landscape  below  with  a  mind  so  full  of  all  that  was  rich 
and  profound  in  classical  literature!  How  must  these  glorious 
scenes  have  inspired  him  who  came,  (as  he  himself  says  in  his 
Latin  epistle  to  his  friend  Matiso  at  Naples),  *' chilled  by  rude 
blasts  that  freeze  his  northern  home  !**  But  nothing  is  left  us  of 
Milton's  stay  at  Florence,  except  now  and  then  an  allusion  which 
sparkles  in  his  lines,  showing  how  in  his  after  years  of  blindness 
the  remembrance  of  Italian  scenes  rose  to  his  mind.  There  too  on 
that  same  range  of  hills,  we  saw  the  old  villa  in  which  Boccacio 
wrote  many  of  his  "  Hundred  Tales,'*  and  not  far  off  the  ground  on 
which  Catiline  and  his  conspirators  encamped.  Every  spot  was 
legendary,  and  never  had  it  seemed  so  lovely  as  when  we  were 
leaving  it  perhap  forever.  But  the  crimson  and  gold  on  the  hills 
faded  away,  ana  as  one  by  one  the  stars  began  to  blaze  out  in  the 
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deep  blue  sky,  we  commenced  our  ascent  of  the  Appenines.  I  fell 
asleep  as  the  carriage  slowly  toiled  up  the  mountain,  and  the 
postillion  urged  on  the  eight  horses  before  us,  with  those  strange 
shouts  and  screams  to  be  heard  no  where  but  in  Italy. 

The  road  was  dreary  enough,  without  a  single  house,  and  our 
friends  in  Florence  had  assured  us  that  wc  should  certainly  be 
robbed.     Several  cases  of  the  kind  had  recently  occurred,  and  the 

Sassage  of  the  mountains  was  considered  dangerous.  I  slept  on, 
owever,  without  any  such  visions  mingling  with  my  dreams, 
until  a  louder  yell  than  usual  from  the  postillions  suddenly  startled 
me  into  consciousness,  with  the  idea  that  the  banditti  were  upon 
us.  "The  prospect  however  to  which  I  awoke  would  have  delight* 
ed  Salvator  Rosa.  It  was  the  grey  dawn,  and  we  were  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  wild  Appenines,  without  a  habitation  in  sight 
Around  us  were  hills  piled  one  on  the  other,  entirely  bare,  or 
covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  trees,  while  deep  glens  and  val> 
leys  formed  the  divisions  between  them.  Clouds  wreathed  their 
tops  or  hung  about  their  sides  far  below  us.  The  rocks  rose  white 
and  blanched,  and  here  and  there  a  drift  of  snow  which  the  spring 
was  not  far  enough  advanced  to  melt.  It  was  as  wild  and  savage 
a  scene  as  we  could  have  found  among  the  mountains  in  our  own 
land^ 

We  soon  commenced  our  descent,  and  about  eight  stopped  at  a 
solitary  inn  for  breakfast.  It  was  a  massive  stone  building,  which 
had  probably  stood  since  the  middle  ages,  and  not  many  years 
before  had  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  tragedy,  a  traveller  having 
been  murdered  by  those  who  were  then  the  occupants  of  the  house. 
The  principal  apartment,  and  in  which  we  breakfasted  was  a  large 
hall,  flagged  with  stone,  where  we  gathered  around  the  fire,  or 
rather  inside  the  huge  fireplace,  shivering  at  the  contrast  to  the 
sunny  plains  of  Tuscany  which  we  had  just  left.  A  German  gen» 
tleman  tendered  some  civilities  with  a  politeness  which  led  to 
conversation,  and  afterwards  staying  at  the  same  hotel  at  Bologna 
ripened  our  casual  meeting  into  an  acquaintance.  When  we 
knew  each  other  better,  he  was  once  discussing  the  noli'ine'tangere 
character  of  the  English,  and  remarked,  "  In  travelling,  I  never 
speak  to  an  Englishman  first;"  and  then  added,  laughing,  " I  first 
took  3*ou  for  English,  and  put  myself  on  my  dignity,  without  any 
intention  of  speaking  to  you.  I  happened,  however,  to  sec  *  New 
York*  on  your  trunks,  or  I  should  probably  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance." 

As  we  descended  the  mountain,  we  left  the  clouds  behind  us, 
and  the  cheerful  sunbeams  once  more  broke  out.  A  few  miles 
farther  and  we  reached  the  frontier  of  Tuscat>y,  and  entered  the 
Papal  territory.  A  custom  house  was  of  course  to  be  passed,  but 
a  few  pauls  judiciously  dropped  into  the  hands  of  the  proper  ofii- 
cer  satisfied  him  that  our  baggage  contained  nothing  heretical  and 
saved  us  the  trouble  of  a  search.  Then  came  an  annoyance  not 
60  easily  disposed  of.     A  swarm  of  beggars  gathered  at  once 
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mroand  us.    Every  form  of  squalid  wretchedness  was  there,  as  if  a 

test  house  had  poured  out  its  varied  contents.  They  ran  for  miles 
y  the  side  of  the  carriage — the  lame  riding  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  well,  using  every  gesture  to  express  starvation,  and  each 
shrieking  for  aid  in  the  name  of  the  Madonna,  and  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar.  A  withered  arm,  or  some  revolting  deformity, 
were  thrust  forward  as  the  arguments  to  enforce  their  claim, 
while  mingled  with  them  a  sturdy  friar  shook  his  tin  alms  hox, 
and  chanted  out,  "  Per  Panime  sante  del  purgatorio !  per  Panime 
sante  del  purgatorio  !'**  Such  were  the  proofs  that  we  were  again 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Holiness.  We  had  not  felt  these  annoy* 
ances  in  Tuscany,  where  a  degree  of  comparative  prosperity  is 
seen,  and  in  Florence  begging  is  suppressed  by  law,  but  mendi- 
cants are  most  abounding  under  the  government  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  The  most  miserable  population  in  Italy  is  that  found 
in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  most  wretchod  population  in  the 
Papal  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

In  travelling,  the  Italians  seem  to  be  great  cowards,  and  they 
have  a  particular  dread  of  snow.  If  we  came  to  a  descent  with  a 
light  fail  of  snow  on  the  ground,  over  which  an  American  stage 
driver  would  have  dashed  at  full  speed,  our  postillions  had  four 
oxen  yoked  on  before  their  horses,  **  because  the  oxen  are  so  sure* 
footed.'*  A  few  hours  however  brought  us  into  the  low  country, 
and  towards  evening  we  reached  Bologna,  the  seat  of  a  cardinal 
archbishop,  and  the  second  city  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  con- 
taining more  than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  fa- 
vorite hotel  here  with  many  has  been,  The  Pilgrim  (II  Pelegrino), 
because  there  Lord  Byron  met  Rogers  by  appointment,  and  the 
latter  has  left  a  description  of  the  evening  they  spent  together. 
But  let  no  one  in  these  days  be  betrayed  into  staying  there,  by  any 
such  associations.  Sleeping  in  the  chamber  which  Rogers  occu- 
pied, will  hardly  compensate  for  a  sad  inn  and  a  fleecing  landlord. 
Lord  Byron  was  for  a  long  time  at  Bologna.  As  the  home  of  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  was  at  Ravenna,  this  was  a  convenient  resi- 
dence for  him,  and  he  almost  lived  between  the  two  cities. 

The  next  morning  immediately  after  breakfast,  we  set  out  for  a 
ramble.  There  is  nothing  like  Bologna  on  the  continent,  as  it 
respects  the  appearance  of  its  streets.  The  houses  are  all  built  out 
in  the  upper  stories,  to  the  edge  of  the  side  walk,  with  an  open 
corridor  or  arcade  left  beneath  for  foot  passengers,  so  that  you  may 
walk  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  through  these  porticoes. 
On  a  rainy  day,  or  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  it  must  be  delight- 
ful. The  effect,  too,  seen  from  the  end  of  the  street,  is  very  fine. 
You  have  before  you  a  long  perspective  of  columns,  stretching  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  those  in  front  of  the  houses  of  the  rich 
being  often  Corinthian  pillars,  highly  ornamented.  No  house  is 
without  them,  and  the  street  is  one  uninterrupted  succession  of 
arches. 

*  For  the  touli  that  are  in  purgatory!    For  the  ioqIs  that  are  in  purgatory! 


lee 
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We  spent  part  of  the  morning  at  the  Gallery  of  Paintings.  The 
Bolognese  school  was  rich  in  artists,  and  now  their  works  remaia 
in  the  city  where  they  labored.  Their  style  of  coloring  is  deep 
and  mellow,  unsurpassed  by  any  the  world  has  produced.  It  is 
indeed  the  fashion  of  the  German  critics  to  speak  harshly  of  them, 
yet  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  advises  the  student  to  devote  more  time 
to  them  than  has  hitherto  been  the  custom ;  but  a  school  which 
has  produced  Ludovico  Caracci,  Guido,  and  Domeoichino,  needa 
no  defence.  We  passed  on  through  the  rooms  in  search  of  the 
Cecilia  of  Raphael,  the  glory  of  the  Gallery.  There  she  is,  as 
the  painter  represented  her  in  all  her  heavenly  beauty.  Her  lyre 
is  dropping  carelessly  from  her  hand,  and  with  a  look  of  intense 
devotion  she  is  gazing  upward.  You  see  that  her  spirit  is  wrapped 
into  extacy,  not  of  this  world.  And  there,  far  up  above  the  deep 
blue,  the  heavens  have  opened,  and  revealed  a  choir  of  angels, 
whose  sweet  and  solemn  anthem  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
saint.  They  are  seen  but  indistinctly,  as  through  a  mist,  for 
the  artist  has  touched  them  with  his  softest  tints.  A  group  of 
saints  is  gathered  aniund  her,  while  musical  instruments  scattered 
about,  fill  up  the  foreground.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  and  one 
which  no  artist  that  has  ever  lived,  but  Raphael,  could  have  con* 
ceived  or  executed. 

Near  this  hangs  Guido's  celebrated  picture  of  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents.  The  wildness  of  the  difierent  groups,  the  agony 
of  the  mothers,  and  the  marble  paleness  of  the  infants,  are  indeed 
remarkable.  And  yet,  there  is  another  picture  there  by  Guido, 
which  more  arrested  my  attention.  It  is  his  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord — the  most  grand  and  solemn  representation  of  this  event 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  speechless  adoration  of  St.  John,  a» 
he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  looking  up,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  is  indescribably  fine.  The  Marys  too  are  there,  one  of 
them  embracing  the  cross  in  silent  agony.  Every  thing  about  the 
picture  is  in  keeping;  dark,  sombre,  and  striking. 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Supper  at  Bethany,  which  cannot  but 

Sroduce  a  smile.  Mary  is  sitting  at  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  while 
[artha  is  bustling  about  in  all  the  anxiety  of  preparation.  The 
table  is  set  out,  covered  with  its  white  cloth,  while  at  each  plate 
is  a  napkin  neatly  folded,  with  a  roll  of  bread  lying  on  it.  The 
execution  is  very  fine ;  yet  place  the  table,  napkins,  rolls,  &c.,  in 
any  house  in  Bologna  at  the  present  day,  and  all  would  be  exactly 
the  fashion. 

But  there  are  pictures  here  against  which  much  more  serious 
charges  can  be  brought.  Among  all  the  large  collections  I  have 
seen  in  Europe,  there  is  not  one  which  contained  so  many  shock* 
ing  to  every  feeling  of  reverence.  For  instance,  there  are  at  least 
five  or  six  representations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  One  by  Guer* 
cino  pictures  Him  as  an  old  man  with  flowing  white  beard  and 
hair,  and  His  hand  resting  on  the  world.  In  others,  the  whole 
Trinity  is  portrayed,  as  an  old  man,  a  ^oung  man,  and  a  dove. 
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or  a  simiUr  character  is  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine.  I  have 
seen  this  hinted  at  in  pictures,  but  never  before  fully  delineated. 
Here  she  is  standing  up  before  the  priest,  (clothed  in  a  dress, 
somewhat  between  that  of  a  Christian  bishop  and  a  Jewish  high 
priest),  who  is  performing  the  service  of  marriage  which  unites 
ner  to  o-ir  Lord.  He  is  standing  opposite  to  her,  putting  the  ring 
upon  her  finger.  Her  attendants  are  around,  and  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  the  figure  of  our  Lord,  thus  profanely  introduced,  it  might 
pass  for  the  representation  of  a  modem  marriage. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  University  of  Bologna,  once  the  most 
celebrated  in  Italy.  It  occupies  a  noble  palace,  and  its  splendid 
libraries  and  museums  are  there,  but  its  glory  has  departed.  Its 
ten  thousand  students  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hundreds,  and 
in  this  age  it  is  best  known  in  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  that  **  prodigy  of  languages,  Bria- 
reus  of  the  patts  of  speech,  and  walking  library,  who  ought  to 
have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  as  universal  inter- 
preter." Such  is  Lord  Byron's  description  of  him,  and  it  is  well 
merited  by  one  who  converses  fluently  in  forty-two  languages. 
His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  professorship  of  Greek,  was  the 
learned  Matilda  Tambroni.  This  university  has  indeed  been  ce- 
lebrated for  its  female  professors.  Laura  Bassi  occupied  the  choir 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  she  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  her  lectures  were  attended  by  many 
learned  ladies  from  France  and  Germany,  who  were  members  of 
the  University.  Stranger  still  was  the  department  of  Madonna 
Manzolina,  who  graduated  in  surgery,  and  was  professor  of  Anato- 
my. In  the  fourteenth  century  Novella  d'Andrea,  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  canonist,  frequently  occupied  her  father's  chair;  and  it 
is  recorded  of  Christina  de  Pisan,  that  so  striking  was  her  beauty, 
a  curtain  was  drawn  before  her  when  she  lectured,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  might  not  be  distracted  — 

"  Lest  if  her  charms  were  seen,  the  stodentt 
Should  let  their  young  eyes  wander  o'er  her, 
And  quite  forget  their  juri&prudence." 

There  is  in  Bologna  a  strange  old  church,  of  which  we  bed 
often  heard,  by  the  name  of  San  Stefano,  probably  unlike  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  We  met  with  a  priest  in  the 
street  who  politely  conducted  us  to  it.  It  is  composed  of  seven 
churches  or  chapels,  some  above  ground  and  some  below,  while 
its  strange  mixture  of  Lombard  architecture,  Greek  frescoes, 
Gothic  inscriptions,  ancient  tombs  and  miraculous  wells,  bring 
before  us  all  ages  of  the  church  from  the  very  eafliest.  A  part  of 
it  dates  back  to  a.  d.  330,  and  its  antique  columns  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  neighboring  temple  of  Isis — the  old 
Egyptian  faith  thus  con  tributingto  erect  the  churches  of  this  reli- 
gion which  had  supplanted  it.  We  first  entered  a  small  chapd — 
then,  down  a  few  steps  to  another,  where  the  well  for  immersion 
•till  remains ;  while  near  it  the  marble  sepulchre  of  St.  Petronius, 

11 
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who  is  said  to  have  given  its  miraculous  qualities  to  the  water, 
now  confers  upon  the  church  its  name,  del  Santo  Sepolcro.  The 
others  are  huilt  round  the  ancient  cloisters.  Altogether,  it  forms 
a  strange  nestofhuildings — composed  of  all  kinds  of  architecture — 
the  most  antique  looking  place  we  have  seen  in  Italy.  It  is  curi- 
ous too  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls.  They  commemorate 
martyrs  whose  bodies  were  brought  from  Jerusalem — early  saints — 
the  Lombard  kings,  Luitprand  and  Ilprand — and  names  illustrious 
in  the  history  of  Bologna.  To  an  antiquarian  who  partook  of  the 
spirit  of  Old  Mortality,  it  would  be  a  perfect  museum  to  explore, 
and  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  to  restore  its  mouldering  and  decayed 
memorials. 

The  most  splendid  church  in  Bologna  is  that  of  San  Petronio^  a 
noble  monument  of  that  munificence  which  characterized  the  re* 
public  in  the  days  of  Italian  freedom.  The  square  or  piazza  in  front 
of  it,  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  by  three  hundred  broad,  is 
mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  his  day  as  being  the  most  stately  in  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  San  Marco  at  Venice.  In  its  centre 
is  the  Fountain  of  the  Giants,  constructed  in  1564,  and  whose 
gigantic  bronze  figures  are  said  to  have  cost  seventy  thousand  gold 
scudi.  The  square,  too,  is  surrounded  by  edifices  noble  in  them* 
selves,  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in  historical  associations  as  relics 
of  the  glorious  days  of  the  republic.  On  one  side  is  the  magnifi* 
cent  palace  of  the  Papal  legate,  and  in  front  the  Polazzo  del 
Podestd,  begun  in  1201.  Here  was  confined  king  Enzius  of  Sar* 
dinia,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  When  in  1249,  Bologna 
belonged  to  the  Guelphic  league,  the  Ghibeline  army,  led  by  king 
Enzius,  after  a  bloody  battle,  was  completely  defeated  and  their 
commander  taken  prisoner.  He  was  immed,iately  carried  to  Bo* 
logna  and  confined  in  the  Palace  of  the  Podestft.  The  emperor  in 
vain  tried  alternately  threats  of  vengeance  and  offers  of  ransom. 
The  senate,  proud  of  their  prisoner,  was  deaf  to  all  he  could  urge. 
He  was  entertained  in  a  splendid  manner,  but  kept  in  captivity  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which  lasted  for  twenty-two  years.  The  noble 
prisoner  whiled  aWay  the  hours  of  his  dreary  confinement  by  po- 
etical compositions,  some  of  which  have  since  been  published,  and 
show  more  talent  than  is  generally  found  in  those  who  are  classed 
among  the  **  noble  authors."  Tradition  tells  too  of  other  circam* 
stances  which  lightened  the  captivity  of  the  prince,  and  gave  a 
little  romance  to  the  dull  routine  of  his  life.  He  was  beloved  by 
a  fair  damsel  of  Bologna,  Lucia  Vendagoli,  who  visited  him  under 
various  disguises,  and  the  Bentivoglio  family  derive  their  origin 
from  this  connection.  At  length  death  released  the  captive,  and 
in  the  church  of  San  Dominico  may  still  be  seen  his  monument, 
evidently  erected  by  the  haughty  republic  more  to  glorify  itself 
than  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  prince.  The  last  two  lines 
show  its  spirit : 

"  Neo  patris  imperio  oedit,  neo  capitnr  aoro ; 
8io  oane  non  magno  nepe  teaetnr  aper." 
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Above  the  palace  rises  a  massive  and  lofty  tower,  built  at  the 
time  for  a  stand  from  which  the  guards  could  watch  their  prisoner. 

Immediately  before  the  great  door  of  the  great  church  once  stood 
the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  It  is  said  that  the  artist  asked  the  warlike  pontiff 
whether  he  should  put  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  his  answer  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  times:  —  **  A  book!  no:  let  me  grasp  a  sword! 
I  know  nothing  of  letters."  His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  he 
was  represented  with  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 
reprimanding  the  Bolognese  with  his  right.  Five  years  after  its 
erection,  the  statue  was  broken  to  pieces  in  a  popular  tumult. 

But  let  us  enter  the  church  —  a  perfect  museum  of  sculpture, 
and  possessing  paintings  which  even  in  Italy  render  it  renowned. 
Here  are  evidences  of  Guidons  genius,  and  one  by  his  master, 
Calvart,  representing  the  archangel  Michael,  almost  exactly  like 
that  in  the  Capuchin  church  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  paint- 
ed byGuido  himself,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Apollo.  The  windows,  too,  through  which  the  sunlight  streams  in 
many  colors  on  the  marble  pavement,  are  painted  from  drawings 
by  Michael  Angelo.  And  yet,  more  interesting  to  us  than  these, 
were  the  works  of  Prosperzia  de  Rossi — the  Bolognese  Sappho — 
as  she  was  called.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  evidences 
of  that  genius  which  has  made  her  so  celebrated  in  Italy.  In  one 
of  the  Halls  of  the  Reverenda  Fahrica^  adjoining  the  churchy  is 
her  noble  bust  of  Count  Guido  Pepoli,  and  her  master-piece,  the 
bas-relief  of  the  temptation  of  Joseph.  Her  story  is  one  of  the 
most  tragical  episodes  in  the  history  of  art.  With  a  wonderful 
versatility  of  genius —  painter,  sculptor,  engraver  and  musician  — 
she  died  of  a  broken  heart  from  unrequited  love.  At  that  very 
time  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.,  by  Pope  Clement  VII.,  was 
taking  place,  and  the  emperor,  after  seeing  her  works,  expressed 
the  desire  to  carry  her  with  him  to  Rome.  The  touching  answer 
of  his  Holiness  was :  **  Remain  in  the  church,  and  you  can  witness 
her  funeral." 

There  is  a  painting  by  Ducis,  which  represents  her  showing  her 
last  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne,  to  a  Roman  knight^  the  object 
of  her  affection,  who  regards  it  with  indifference.  Through  this 
work  she  had  endeavored  to  tell  the  history  of  her  own  life,  and 
the  consuming  grief  which  prayed  upon  her: 

"  The  bright  work  grows 

Beneath  my  hand,  unfoldinff,  as  a  rose, 

Leaf  after  lear,  to  beauty ;  line  br  line, 

I  fix  my  thought,  heart.  booI,  to  bani,  to  riibe, 

Throagh  the  pale  marble's  veins.    It  grows    and  now 

I  give  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 

Forsaken  Ariadne!  thon  soalt  wear 

My  form,  my  lineaments." 

In  the  "Records  of  Women,"  Mrs.  Hemans  has  represented  her 
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pouring  out  her  soul,  as  it  were,  over  this  which  was  to  be  the 
closing  work  of  her  life : 

^— "  Tell  me  no  more,  no  more 
Of  my  Boul's  lofty  gifts!    Are  ther  not  vain 
To  quench  its  haunting  thirst  for  happiness? 
Have  I  not  loved,  and  striven,  and  I'ailed  to  bind 
One  true  heart  nnto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting  place,  a  home  for  all 
Its  nurden  of  aflections?    I  depart. 
Unknown,  thodgh  fame  goes  with  me:  I  must  leaTe 
The  earth  unknown.    Yet  it  may  be  that  death 
Shall  give  my  name  a  power  to  win  such  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precioos." 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  MRS.  HANNAH  H.  MILLER,  WIFE  OF 
REV.  ALPHA  MILLER,  ANDOVER,  CONN. 

BT  MISS  JBRCSUA  FOOTB. 

All  sadly  we  watched,  as  her  life  was  declining, 
But  the  Saviour  sustained  with  the  arm  of  his  might } 

And  when  dim,  and  more  dim,  grew  life's  lamp  in  its  shining 
She  told  that  Death's  valley  was  light. 

Yet  strong  were  the  ties  that  had  bound  her  to  earth ; 

As  sister,  as  mother,  as  wife,  she  was  dear: 
Her  smile,  as  a  sun-beam,  had  gladdened  the  hearth, 

And  dried  up  the  sorrowing  tear. 

All  noiseless,  and  tireless,  she  toiled  in  her  love 

For  the  loved  ones  consigned  to  her  care : 
She  guided  them  on  toward  the  mansions  above, 

By  example,  by  precept,  by  prayer. 

'TIS  woman's  high  boon,  in  her  weakness,  to  wield 

The  engines  of  vast  moral  power; 
And  wide  as  the  world  is  the  far-spreading  field 
Over  which  she  may  scatter  the  shower. 

'TIS  hers  to  direct  the  young  dawnings  of  mind, 

To  thought  its  first  impulse  impart ; 
To  choose  where  its  young  fragile  tendrils  shall  twine, 

And  daguerreotype  truth  on  the  heart. 

The  departed  hath  well  her  high  mission  fulfilled, 

Her  lessons  with  wisdom  were  fraught: 
And,  blended  with  bve,  as  the  dew  they  distilled 

On  tha  yoong  cherished  children  she  taught. 
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If  ever  their  feet  shall  be  tempted  to  tread 

Aside  from  the  pare,  perfect  way, 
"  The  voices  of  Memory  will  breathe  of  the  dead/' 

Nor  suffer  their  foot-steps  to  stray. 

May  the  children,  thos  called  to  pass  under  the  rod, 

The  rich  grace  of  the  Saviour  partake ; 
And  give  their  young  hearts  in  life's  morning  to  God, 

The  Friend  who  will  never  forsake!  « 

For  thy  hefgrt-stricken  servant,  O  Lord,  we  entreat — 

Let  not  our  entreaties  be  vain! 
May  the  firm  Rock  of  ages  be  under  his  feet. 

And  the  Arm  everlasting  sustain! 

Tho'  his  heart's  chosen  partner,  the  true,  and  the  tried, 

Is  laid  'neath  the  valley's  cold  clod ; 
Yet  Jesus  in  faithfulness  still  will  abide. 

His  Consoler,  his  Saviour,  his  God. 

We  too  are  bereaved : — and  wo  mingle  our  tears 

With  the  sorrowing  heart-stricken  band : 
May  we  gather  instruction  for  life's  future  years. 

As  we  haste  to  the  far  spirit-land! 

May  we  learn  how  the  earth-bom  is  doomed  to  decay. 

Nor  worth,  nor  affection  can  save- 
How  earth's  fairest  visions  will  vanish  away. 

As  the  snow-wreaths  that  mantle  her  grave. 

Yet  praise!  tho'  the  earthly  be  fleeting  and  vain. 

The  word  of  our  God  standeth  sure  :^- 
Our  God,  and  his  truth,  will  unchanging  remain 

While  Eternity's  ages  endure. 

Praise!  praise  and  thanksgiving,  dear  Saviour,  we  owe 

For  the  kindness  vouchsafed  to  our  friend. 
May  we  join  where  the  river  of  life  hath  its  flow 

In  the  anthem  that  never  shall  end! 

Tho' ''  the  places  that  knew  her,  shall  know  her  no  more," 

Yet  bright  is  the  place  of  her  rest ; 
And,  safe  beyond  Jordan,  she  beckons  us  o'er 

To  the  beautiful  land  of  the  blest. 

JtndoveTj  Conn,,  Feb.,  1848. 
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A  poem  from  LoDgfellofr  is  tore  to  be  welcomed,  and  what  is 
better,  is  sore  to  be  read ;  unlets  indeed  it  is  a  drama.  Erangeline 
is  a  simpJe  storj,  preuilj  told  in  a  oorel  style  of  vase.  The  inci- 
deots  and  the  personages — we  can  hardlv  call  ihem  ckaracters — 
are  few.  The  storj  opens  about  1655,  in  Nora  Scotia,  or  Acadie. 
The  French  inhabitants  of  that  colony  were  a  quiet,  agricoltaral 
race.  Thej  lired  in  great  harmony  together,  forming  a  comma* 
oity  in  which  simplicity,  piety  and  friendship  ruled.  Thej  were 
so  pore  in  their  morals  that,  since  the  foundation  of  their  colony, 
there  had  been  no  instance  where  a  woman  had  lost  her  honor. 
When  a  yoang  man  married,  the  colony  joined  to  build  him  a 
hottse. 


"  Tbof  dwelt  to^^ber  in  lore  these  simple  Acadisa  Cm  ■us, 
Dwek  in  lore  to  God  and  man.    Alike  were  tbrj  tree  from 
Fear  that  reigns  with  the  tjrrant,  and  eoTj,  the  vice  of  repaUics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  ban  to  their  windows ; 
But  tbetr  dwellings  were  open  as  day,  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners. 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the'poor  lired  in  abaadanee." 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  country  had  been  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  English.  The  Acadians,  however,  at  their  own 
desire,  were  permitted  to  be  considered  as  neutrals  between  these 

Kwers.  Still  their  origin,  their  language  and  their  religion,  all 
und  them  to  the  French.  It  is  ixH  strange,  therefore,  that 
when  hostilities  again  arose  between  these  two  nations,  the  Aca« 
dians  at  first  secretly,  and  at  last,  at  the  siege  of  Beau  Sejoor, 
openly  aided  their  countrymen.  Irritated  by  this,  the  Englnh 
government  determined  to  remove  the  Acadians  from  their  homes, 
and  to  transport  them  to  the  different  English  colonies.  For  this 
purpose  an  English  fieet  was  sent,  sufficiently  powerful  lo  prevent 
resistance. 

While  this  fieet  is  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Gaspereau,  and 
before  the  intention  of  the  government  is  known,  Benedict  Belle* 
fontaine,  the  father  of  Evangeline,  **  the  wealthiest  fanner  of 
Grand  Pre,"  meets  at  his  house  with  Basil,  the  blacksmith,  to  be- 
troth Evangeline  with  Gabriel,  the  blacksmith's  son.  Gabriel 
and  Evangeline, 

"  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  Fatber  Felician, 
Priest  and  j^agogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their  letters. 
Oat  of  the  self-same  book/' 

Together  in  childhood, 

"  Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hilUside  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  bams  they  olimMd  to  the  popalons  nests  on  the  rafters, 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings.*' 
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The  marriage  contract  is  signed  ;  the  old  men  discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  order  issued  by  the  English  commander  that  all  the  men 
of  the  village  are  to  meet  on  the  morrow  in  the  church ;  and  at 
last,  after  a  friendly  game  at  draughts,  Basil  and  his  son  leave, 
and  the  farmer*s  household  retire  to  rest.  Morning  comes  and 
brings  with  it  the  merry  feast  of  betrothal.  At  noon  the  unsus- 
pecting villagers  assemble  in  the  church,  and  learn  to  their  terror 
the  stern  resolve  of  the  English  government.  Escape  is  impossi- 
ble,  for  the  church  is  guarded  by  soldiers.  After  a  few  days  the 
women  and  children  are  assembled  on  the  shore,  and  the  im- 
prisoned men  are  marched  down  from  the  church,  still  under 
guard.  The  embarkation  proceeds ;  but  grief  is  too  much  for  the 
old  farmer;  he  dies  and  is  buried  on  the  shore.  The  ships  with 
the  exiles  sail  away, 

'"Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in  rains." 

In  the  confusion  attending  this  sad  expulsion,  families  were 
separated ;  part  were  carried  to  one  colony,  and  part  to  another. 
Husband  was  torn  from  wife,  parent  from  child,  brother  from 
sister.  Thus  in  many  instances  to  the  pain  of  exile  ^as  added 
deeper  suffering,  severing  of  the  deeper  ties  of  life.  **  It  was  the 
hardest  case,**  said  one  of  the  sufferers,  "  which  had  happened 
since  our  Saviour  was  on  earth.**  The  colony  thus  torn  from  its 
native  soil,  and  transplanted  into  other  countries,  never  took  root 
again.  Broken  hearted,  and  yet  cherishing  in  their  sorrow  the 
hope  that  the  chances  of  war  would  at  some  time  restore  them  to 
their  beloved  Acadie,  these  exiles  never  mingled  with  the  colonists 
among  whom  they  were  distributed,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  pur* 
sued  any  business.  In  the  end,  some  found  their  way  to  France, 
and  to  Canada,  and  other  French  colonies;  but  the  greater  part 
died  in  poverty,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been  trans- 
ported, **  strangers  in  a  strange  land.*' 

''  Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  oharch  yards^" 

To  return  to  Evangeline.  Her  only  support  now  is  Father  Fe« 
lician  and  her  heart's  deep  love.  For  in  the  embarkation,  Basil 
and  Gabriel  have  been  separated  from  herself  and  the  priest ;  and 
have  been  carried  she  knows  not  where.  Her  life's  task  is  to  seek 
for  them.  Every  hope  in  her  life  has  been  at  once  blighted  ;  and 
yet  she  cannot  relinquish  all  hope. 

**  Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  anfinishcd| 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen." 

A  rumor  that  Gabriel  and  his  father  have  found  a  new  home 
in  the  west  carries  her  with  Father  Felician,  in  company  with 
some  others  of  the  Acadian  exiles  to  the  great  Mississippi.  They 
float  down  its  turbulent  waters,  and  at  last 
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"  Slowly  they  entered  the  Tcche  where  it  flows  throagh  the  g^reea 

OpelousaBy 
And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland , 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from  a  neighboring  dwelling. 
Sounds  of  a  horn  thoy  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle/' 

Here  they  find  Basil  prosperous  and  contented:  but  Gabriel,  rest- 
less as  Evangeline  herself,  ha;5  on  the  very  day  of  (heir  arrival, 
set  out  for  the  town  of  Adayes,  and  thence  is  going  to  hunt  among 
the  Indians.  His  boat  had  met  and  passed  hers,  unseen,  on  the 
river.  The  next  morning,  with  fresh  hope,  Evangeline  proceeds, 
with  Basil,  to  overtake  Gabriel ;  but  she  meets  with  fresh  dis- 
appointment. Everywhere  she  hears  of  Gabriel  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, but  she  cannot  overtake  him. 

"  Sometimes  th^y  saw  or  thought  they  saw  the  smoke  of  his  camp  fire 
Rise  in  the  mornmg  air  from  tne  distant  plain;  but  at  nightfall, 
When  they  had  reached  the  place  they  found  only  embers  and  ashes. '^ 

At  last  they  reach  the  Catholic  Mission  among  tha  Ozark  moun- 
tains ;  and  there  they  learn  that  Gabriel  has  been  gone  but  a 
week,  and  that  he  will  return  in  the  autumn.  Evangeline  remains 
at  the  Mission,  and  Basil  returns  home.  But  Gabriel  does  not 
come;  and  Evangeline  again  sets  forth  to  find  him, — a  hopeless, 
ever-disappointing,  task. 

"  Fair  was  she  tind  3'oung  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  sbo  and  old  when  in  disappointment  it  endra. 
£ach  succceding[  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty, 
Leaving  behind  it  broader  and  deeper  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  ofanolkerhfej  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 
M  in  the  eastern  iky  the  firat  faint  streakt  of  the  morning  J' 

For  her,  thus  heart  broken^  what  better  refuge  than  to  become 
a  Sister  of  Mercy — to  carry  toothers  the  relief  which  she  cannot 
find  for  herself?     In  the  city  of  Penn,  therefore, 

'^  Where  the  streets  still  rei^cho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest." 

she  enters  upon  this  humble  and  holy  duty. 

'^  Nif^ht  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchmen  repeated 

Loud  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  oity, 

High  at  some  lonely  wmdow  he  saw  the  light  of  her  taper. 

Day  affcr  day,  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through  the  suburbs, 

Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruit  for  the  market, 

Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watchings." 

At  length,  in  a  season  of  pestilence,  amid  the  dying  wretches 
who  are  crowded  into  the  almshouse,  in  the  form  of  an  old  man 
with  thin,  gray  locks,  she  finds  her  long  sought  Gabriel.  He  turns 
his  last  look  upon  her  and  dies. 

"  All  is  ended  now,  the  hope  and  the  fear  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing. 
All  the  dull,  deep  pain^  and  constant  anguish  of  patience." 


ym 
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Such  is  the  story  of  Evangeline ;  one  of  great  beauty,  however 
much  it  may  suff*er  in  this  sketch  of  it.  The  poem  is  not  of  the 
highest  class;  there  is  no  character  portrayed,  except  that  of 
Evangeline,  and  hers  was  nothing  distinctive.  But  the  beauty  of 
the  poem  is  in  its  graceful  description,  and  its  happy  comparisons, 
•verging  something  on  prettinesses.  As  an  instance  of  these  last, 
we  venture,  perhaps  at  some  hazard  with  our  lady  readers,  to  give 
the  following: 

**  Silently,  ono  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

Longfellow  has,  before  this, 

"  Called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  Earth's  firmament  do  shine." 

And,  as  that  thought  was  not  claimed  to  be  his  own,  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  make  it  his  by  reversing  it;  as  a  thief 
might  turn  a  stolen  coat  wrong  side  out. 

More  beautiful,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  description  of  the  Indian 
summer  in  Acadie,  rich  as  it  is  with  pastoral  images;  of  the  voy- 
agers down  the  Mississippi;  of  the  western  residence  of  Basil;  of 
the  wondrous  prairies. 

'*  Billowy  bay*  of  grau  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  tunshktef 
Bright  with  iaxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck ; 
Over  them  wander  wolves,  and  herds  of  riderless  horses ; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel.** 
''  And  over  all  is  the  sll^,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
Litu  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them.'* 

But  we  have  not  room  to  select  more  passages.  We  can  only 
hope  that  those  which  we  have  cfiven  will  prevent  any  one  from 
being  deterred  from  the  perusal  of  the  volume  by  the  unusual 
metre  in  which  it  is  written,  the  classic  hexameter. 

There  is  another  view  in  which  we  wish  to  consider  this  poem ; 
and  that  is  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  this  metre  into  English 
verse.  Longfellow  is  not  the  first  who  has  made  this  attempt. 
As  long  ago  as  the  Elizabethan  age.  Sir  Philip  Sydney  used  this 
metre  himself,  and  encouraged  its  use  in  the  writings  of  others. 
His  hexameters,  however,  and  those  of  his  followers,  were  not,  and 
never  could  have  become,  popular,  for  reasons  which  we  will  here- 
after endeavor  to  explain.  In  modern  times  hexameters  have  been 
used  by  our  poets  with  greater,  but  as  yet  not  with  general  success. 
Coleridge  wrote  a  few  fragments  in  this  measure,  and  Southey 
employed  it  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment.  Longfellow  himself,  fol- 
lowing the  metre  of  the  original,  translated  Teguer's  Children  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  into,  what  he  calls,  '•  the  inexorable  hexameter." 

But  the  metre  is  not  yet  naturalized  in  our  language;  and  it  is. 
still  a  hazardous  experiment  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  poetry.     To 
use  an  expressive,  though  not  very  polished,  phrase,  English  read- 
ers have  not  yet  "  got  the  hang  of  it."    Both  the  Latinist  and  the 
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mece  English  scholar  are  puzzled  by  a  metre,  which  is  unlike 
anything  with  which  either  of  them  are  familiar.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  an  English  hexameter  sounds  more  strange- 
ly to  a  classical  or  to  an  unclassical  ear.  Regular  blank  Yerse  is 
the  only  metre  without  rhyme,  which  is  familiar  to  one,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  poetry  is  confined  to  our  own 
language.  Southey's  Thalaba  and  Shelley's  Queen  Mab  seem 
to  him,  in  their  forms ^  to  be  very  little  more  than  melodious  prose ; 
like,  though  inferior  to,  those  noble  passages  of  the  Psalms,  in 
which  the  glorious  sunlight  of  the  thought  shines  through  the 
clouds  of  a  prose  translation.  He  is  then  quite  bewildered,  when 
he  finds  a  poem,  without  rhyme,  in  which  the  lines  are  of  different 
lengths,  and  each  contains  more  than  ten  syllables.  To  add  to 
his  perplexity,  he  is  more  conversant  with  iambic  metre  than  with 
any  otner.  Hence  he  cannot  readily  appreciate  the  dactylic 
rhythm  of  the  hexameter.    He  opens  Evangeline  and  reads  thus: 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  marmuring  pines  and  tbe  hemlocks ; 

and  he  sees  at  once  that,  thus  read,  it  has  indeed  "  the  forced  gait 
of  a  shuffling  nag."  Even  if,  by  a  little  perseverance,  he  becomes 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  measure,  yet  he  is  very  likely  to  read 
the  poem  with  a  continual  grumble  at  such  an  awkward  metre. 

With  different  but  equally  strong  prejudices  the  classic  scholar 
takes  up  the  book.  Familiar  with  the  melody  of  Homeric  verse, 
he  looks  for  the  same  here,  with  the  added  charm  of  a  native 
language.  He  forgets  for  the  moment  the  principles  of  English 
versification,  and  expects  to  find  long  syllables  and  short  syllables, 
and,  in  brief,  the  application  of  all  those  rules  of  Latin  prosody, 
which  were  whipped  into  him  at  school,  and  by  which  alone,  he 
supposes,  hexameters  can  be  constructed.  When  then  he  finds 
that  the  lines  before  him  are  governed  by  none  of  these  rules,  he 
curls  up  his  lips  at  English  hexameters,  and  says  that  a  line  of 
Virgil  is  worth  a  thousand  of  them. 

A  measure  better  known  would  undoubtedly  have  made  this 

poem  more  generally  popular ;  still  we  are  glad  that  Longfellow 

has  made  this  experiment.     It  is  only  by  such  experiments  that  a 

new  metre  can  be  introduced  into  our  language ;  and  certainly 

the  hexameter,  if  it  can  be  made  familiar  to  English  ears,  will 

enrich  the  language  with  a  very  melodious  and  very  flexible  metre ; 

entirely  different  in  its  character  from  our  ordinary  blank  verse, 

and  perhaps  having  an  advantage  over  it  in  one  respect.     Ordinary 

blank  verse  is  so  consonant  with  the  genius  of  our  language,  that, 

with  slight  alterations,  the  most  common  prose  can  be  turned  into 

verse.     Thus  we  may  take  a  passage  from  our  author's  preface  to 

a  volume  of  his  poems,   (though  this,   it  is  true,  is  not  comTjum 

prose,)  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  italicised  words,  make  verse  of  it: 

thus: 

"  And  now  the  northern  lights  begin  to  bam 
Faintly  at  first,  like  sunbeams  playing  toft 
Withm  the  waters  of  the  detp,  blue  sea." 
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For  the  same  reason  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  skillful  reader,  except 
by  awkward  pauses,  to  show  the  termination  of  the  lines,  even  in 
Milton's  majestic  verse ;  and  still  more  so  in  the  looser  measure 
of  modern  poets.  It  is  this,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  which 
may  have  led  to  the  general  and  popular  use  of  rhyme,  marking 
as  it  does  to  the  ear,  the  close  of  each  line.  The  dactylic  rhythm 
of  the  hexameter  however,  and  the  cadence  of  its  last  two  feet, 
make  it  very  difierent  from  English  prose,  and  mark  the  verse  as 
perfectly  to  the  ear  as  to  the  eye. 

It  is  our  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  consider  the 
attempt  to  introduce  this  metre  into  our  language,  and  the  princi- 
ples wliich  should  govern  it. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  hexameter,  like  the  other  metres  of  those 
languages,  was  based  upon  the  quantity,  that  is  the  length  and 
shortness  of  the  syllables.  With  this  English  metre  has  no  con- 
nection. That  regards  only  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 
Indeed  in  English  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  a  syllable  is 
long  or  short.  If  we  take  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody  as  a  test,  we 
should  find  few  short  syllables;  so  seldom  is  there  a  vowel  not 
followed  by  two  consonants.  Though  there  is  this  diflference  in 
the  two  systems  of  prosody,  yet  it  should  be  observed  that  when 
an  English  scholar  reads  Latin  verse,  (and  we  select  Latin  as  more 
easy  of  illustration)  and  wishes  to  show,  or  even  to  enjoy  its 
melody,  he  reads  it  as  if  it  were  constructed  upon  the  English 
system.  The  melody  arising  from  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  he 
can  not  appreciate ;  he  must  have  that  which  comes  from  accent. 
Thus  he  would  read, 

Sicelides  Musa6,  paolo  mai6ra  can^mus: 
N6n  omnes  arbfista  juv^nt  hamil^sve  myrics. 

And  so  he  must  read  if  he  would  have  the  lines  sound  melodious; 
although  such  reading  violates  the  rules  of  Latin  accent.  It  may 
be  that  such  reading  would  have  sounded  harshly  in  Cicero's 
ears ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  most  melodious  mode  of  reading  hex- 
ameters which  is  in  our  power.  So  little  does  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables  affect  the  metre  to  our  ears,  that 

Sicelid68  Mu8a6,  paal6  majora  canUmut 
N611  omnes  arMa  javdnt  humil^sve  mjriom, 

would  be  known  to  be  bad  lines,  not  by  the  efiect  on  the  ear,  but 
by  our  knowledge  of  prosody.  To  one  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
they  would  seem  as  correct,  and  perhaps  as  melodious,  as  the 
former  couplet;  and  although  the  Latin  scholar  would  detect  the 
false  quantity,  he  would  do  so  by  his  head  and  not  by  his  ear. 

We  would  not  deny  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  well-trained 
scholar  so  to  read  Latin  hexameters  as  to  make  them  musical  to 
modern  ears,  while  he  expresses  the  quantity  by  his  voice,  and  yet 
observes  the  ordinary  rules  of  modern  Latin  pronunciation.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  that  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  read, 
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or  have  read,  Virgil  and  Ovid,  and  other  classic  poets,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  metre  arises  and  has  arisen  from  the  mode  of  reading 
which  we  have  pointed  out.  It  is  through  such  persons,  if  at  all, 
that  hexameters  must  become  popular  in  our  language. 

As  a  collateral  illustration  of  our  meaning,  We  may  quote  thM 
noble  old  monkish  hymn, 

Dies  ine!  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sseclum  in  favills, 
Teste  David  cnm  Sibylla. 

Barbarous  as  this  metre  is  when  tested  by  the  principles  of  Latin 
versification  which  governed  classic  poets,  still  to  an  English  reader 
it  is  melodious  and  regular  trochaic  verse.  A  person  unacquainted 
with  Latin  might  make  dies  a  monosyllable ;  but  with  this  excep* 
tion  he  would  readily.catch  the  rhythm.  So  too  the  Latin  scholar 
can  enjoy  in  these  lines  the  modern  metre  of  accent. 

If  we  are  correct  in  these  remarks,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  difference  between  the  systems  of  Latin  and  of  English 
versification  which  need  prevent  the  introduction  into  English  of 
the  Latin  hexameter.  Goldsmith  very  truly  said,  thfit  '*  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  same  measure,  composed  of  the  same  times* 
should  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  ear  in  one  language  and  a  bad 
effect  in  another."  If,  therefore,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  the 
Latin  hexameter  is  pleasing  when  it  is  read  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish system,  marking  its  feet  by  accent  and  not  by  quantity ;  then 
hexameters  may  be  constructed  in  English  verse,  which  shall  have 
the  same  pleasing  effect.  It  may  however  be  thought  that  the 
sounds  of  the  Latin  language  are  so  different  from  those  of  the 
English,  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  them  in  this  respect. 
But  a  little  examination  will  show  that  this  difference  is  not  very 
great     Of  the  fifteen  syllables  in 

Anna  vimmque  cano  Trojoe,  qui  primas  ab  oris, 

nine  or  ten  will  be  found  to  be  English  words;  and  with  a  very 
little  trouble  a  **  nonsense  verse"  might  be  formed  in  English, 
whose  sounds  should  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Latin  line. 

Nor  is  dactylic  metre  so  rare  in  English  verse  as  to  make  its  use 
a  novelty.  Khoderich  Dhu*s  boat  song  is  an  example  of  this 
metre. 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances! 

Honored  and  blessed  bn  the  evergreen  pine! 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glanoes, 

Flourish;  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line!  &c. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  lines  are  even  parts  of  regular  hexa- 
meters. They  are,  in  the  language  of  Latin  prosody,  dactylic 
tetrameters  a  posteriore,  being  the  last  four  feet  of  a  hexameter; 
like  the  following  lines  from  Horace. 

Ibimus.  0  socii  oomitesqoe. 
Qtiam  aomus  Albunex  resonantis. 
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Let  us  DOW  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce this  metre  has  heen  made.  Sydney,  on#  of  the  first  who 
wrote  iu  this  metre,  followed  an  entirely  erroneous  system.  He 
attempted  to  ingraft,  not  only  the  metre  but  also  the  mode  of  con- 
straccing  it.  He  endeavored  to  base  his  metre,  not  on  accent  but 
on  quantity,  and  to  govern  English  hexameters  by  the  rules  of 
Latin  prosody.  This  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  lan- 
guafi;e,  and  therefore  impossible.  No  one  can  read,  as  we  have 
marked  it,  the  following  line,  one  of  his  hexameters, 

Opprened  with  ruinous  conceits  by  the  help  of  an  oatcry, 

Lines  like  this,  though  correct  enough  hexameters  in  Latin,  are 

Eoor  prose  in  English.     Add  to  this  the  forced  style  in  which  his 
exameters  were  written,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
they  could  not  be  popular. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  those  of  his  lines,  in 
which  there  is  no  violation  of  English  pronunciation,  are  more 
melodious  than  most  of  those  which  have  been  written  upon  the 
other  and  the  true  system ;  a  fact  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer.  Thus,  in  the  following,  if  the  words  "rivers"  and  **  grey- 
hound "  be  accented  on  the  last  syllable  of  each,  and  the  word 
"  solemnize  "  oh  its  penult,  the  passage,  if  not  Yery  poetical,  will 
be  found  at  least  quite  melodious. 

First  shall  fertile  groand*  not  yield  increase  of  a  good  seed ; 

11*11  • 

First  the  rivers  shall  cease  to  repay  their  floods  to  the  ocean ; 

Fvst  may  a  trusty  greyhound  transform  himself  to  a  tiger ; 

First  shall  virtue  be  vice  and  beauty  be  counted  a  blemish ; 

,  /  /  /  /  / 

Ere  that  I  leave  with  song  of  praise  her  praise  to  solemniBe. 

Southey,  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment,  adopted  diflTerent  and  more 
correct  principles  of  versification.  Disregarding  entirely  the  rules 
of  Latin  prosody,  he  formed  his  verse  according  to  accent ;  follow- 
ing in  this  the  ordinary  rules  of  English  verse.  He  varied  from 
the  Latin  hexameter  in  often,  and  perhaps  generally,  using  a  tro- 
chee in  the  place  of  the  spondee.  This  however  is  not  as  great  a 
variation  as  it  might  at  first  seem.  When  we  mark  the  feet  of 
Latin  hexameters,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  we  do,  by  accent, 
spondees  sound  very  much  like  trochees.  For  in  our  reading  the 
spondee  is  made  to  consist  of  two  syllables,  the  first  accented  and 
the  second  unaccented  ;  and  this  forms  a  trochee.     Thus  the  line, 

Hnmano  capita  cervicem  pictor  equinam, 

sounds  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  it  would  were  the  first  and  fourth 
feet  trochees. 
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Southey  abo  made  some  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  verse* 
which  were  of  questionable  propriety.  Feeling  probably  the 
restriction  of  this  metre  upon  his  rapid  pen,  and  fearing,  as  he  says, 
lest  the  metre  should  '*  appear  forced  and  exoticj"  he  took  the 
license  **  of  using  any  foot  of  two  or  three  syllables  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  line.'*  Thus  the  following  lines  are,  we  suppose,  to  "be 
read  as  we  have  marked  them. 


/    / 


Upon  all  fleu  and  shores,  wheresoever  her  rights  were  offended— 

And  my  ibet,  methougfat,  sunk  and  I  fell  precipitate.    Starting — 

In  this  license  Southey  broke  in  upon  the  harmony  and  distinctive 
chara3ter  of  the  verse ;  which  demands,  in  Latin,  a  long,  in  Eng* 
lish,  an  accented  syllable  for  its  first.  To  commence  the  verse  with 
one  or  more  short  syllables,  is  to  obliterate  almost  entirely  the  dis« 
tinction  between  dactylic  and  anapaestic  measure,  and  certainly  to 
diminish  the  melody  of  the  hexameter. 

The  verse  of  Evangeline  is  based  on  accent.  Longfellow  has 
however  rejected  this  license  of  Southey,  and  has  confined  his 
lines  to  the  model  of  the  ancient  metre.  He  has  therefore  been 
more  successful  in  forming  a  melodious  measure  than  most  of  the 
poets  who  have  before  him  used  this  metre.  No  one  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  beauty  and  melody  of  the  following  extract;  and  even 
the  English  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  marking  the  feet : 

Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them, 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy, 
•  Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labors, 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  joamey. 

It  reminds  us  of  what  may  have  been  its  model,  the  well  known, 

Hos  ego  versicolos  feci ;  tnlit  alter  honores. 
Sic  V06  non  vobis,  &o. 

The  lines  are  as  smooth  as  Coleridge's  couplet,  describing  and 
exemplifying  the  hexameter. 

Strongly  it  bears  us  alon^  in  swelling  and  limitless  billows, 
Nothing  before  and  nothmg  behind  but  the  sky  and  the  ocean. 

Indeed,  with  a  single  exception,  we  have  never  seen  any  English 
hexameters  as  melodious  as  most  of  the  lines  in  Evangeline.  It 
shows  an  evident  improvement  upon  the  metre  of  the  translation 
from  the  Swedish,  which  we  referred  to  above* 

Although  it  is  accent  and  not  quantity  which  must  make  the  feet 
of  an  English  hexameter,  still  quantity,  as  governed  by  the  rules 
of  Latin  prosody,  is  not  wholly  to  be  disregarded.  In  any  metre, 
two  lines  may  be  equally  correct ^  and  yet  one  may  be  more  melo* 
dious  than  the  other ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  metre  which 
we  are  considering.  Where,  as  in  janapaastic  and  dactylic  metres, 
two  unaccented  syllables  come  together,  it  is  important  to  the 
melody,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  unaccented  syllables  shoul4 
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also  be  short ;  otherwise  the  moyement  of  the  verse  is  heavy.  By 
the  well  known  rules  of  Latin  prosody,  a  vowel  followed  immedi- 
ately by  two  consonants  (except  a  mute  and  a  liquid)  is  long.  The 
same  thing  mast  be  true  in  English.  Our  ears  indeed  are^ene* 
rally  not  keen  enough,  or  perhaps  are  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
instances,  to  perceive  this  lengthening  of  the  vowel,  or,  as  we 
should  probably  say,  of  the  syllable.  So  long  as  the  syllable  is 
unaccented  we  do  not  observe  whether  it  is  long  or  short.  Still  a 
little  attention  will  show  us  that  such  a  lengthening  of  the  sylla- 
ble does  somewhat  impede  the  flow  of  the  verse ;  and  this  is  more 
perceptible,  when,  as  is  not  uncommon,  three  consonants  come 
together.  This  can  be  better  shown  by  an  example.  The  line 
given  by  Coleridge  as  an  instance  of  a  perfect  hexameter,  may  be 
called  perfect  both  by  the  Latin  and  the  English  rules. 

God  came  down  with  a  shout ;  our  Lord  with  the  aoaod  of  a  trumpet. 

For  in  the  fourth  foot,  though  the,  i,  in  **  with,"  is  followed  by  two 
consonants,  yet  but  one,  th,  would  be  sounded  ordinarily  in  our 
reading.  It  is  this  observance  of  the  Latin  rules  which  makes  the 
hexameters,  which  we  quoted  from  Sydney,  so  melodious.  Similar 
instances  we  may  find  in  Evangeline ;  for  example, 

She  was  a  woman  now  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman- 
Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common  coantry  together — 
As  when  after  a  slorm  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree  tops. 

But  such  lines  as  these  are,  and  perhaps  from  the  nature  of  the 
language  must  be  comparatively  rare.  Nearly  approaching  to 
these,  however,  are  lines  like  the  following,  from  Evangeline, 

Lnoky  was  he  who  foand  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow ; 
or  as  it  might  be  written, 

Lnoky  was  he  who  fomid  that  stone  i'  the  nest  o'  the  swallow ; 

Thus  we  have  in  Milton, 

and  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale. 

In  examining  this  point,  it  should  be  observed,  that  we  are  to 
look  not  at  the  consonants  which  are  written,  but  at  those  which 
are  pronounced.  Thus  we  may  call  the  following  line  perfeel, 
even  according  to  the  strictest  rules : 

Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  a^otionate  welcome. 

For  the  participial  termination,  ng,  is  a  simple  sound ;  and  where 
a  consonant  is  doubled,  we  ordinarily  pronounce  but  one  and  the 
letter,  w,  though  ranked  sometimes  as  a  consonant,  is  little  more 
than  a  vowel,  in  its  eflfect  on  the  melody. 

We  would  not  venture  to  say,  that  our  poets  should  always  be 

'  restricted  to  these  rales,  in  the  hexameter ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 

need  of  paying  some  regard  to  them,  especially  in  the  attempt  to 

adopt  a  novel  metre.  At  least,  if  they  are  not  to  regard  the  length- 
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en  ins;  of  vowels,  by  position,  (to  use  the  technical  termO  they 
should,  we  think,  avoid  the  use,  in  an  unaccented  line,  of  a  sylla- 
ble which  is  plainly  long  to  every  ear.     Thus,  in  the  line, 

fitill  stands  the  forest  primeval,  bat  under  the  shade  of  its  branohes, 

the  word,  *'  stands,'*  is  a  long  syllable,  and  being  in  an  unac- 
cented  part  of  the  line  breaks  the  flow  of  the  verse.  So  too  the 
last  line  of  the  poem  before  us  is  open  to  this  same  objection.  It 
is  this, 

Speaks  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  vail  of  the  fairest. 

The  second  foot  in  this  line  is  very  harsh  and  hence  the  line  id 
heavy.  It  does  not  linger  on  the  ear  like  the  melodious  close  of 
Paradise  Lost, 

They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Instances  like  these  are  not  uncommon  in  the  poem ;  but  it  is  un- 
gracious work  to  look  for  defects,  and  we  therefore  only  quote  a 
line  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  our  meaning. 

There  is  another  fault  in  some  of  the  lines  of  Evangeline,  which 
is  of  the  same  kind  with  this.  There  are  many  monosyllables  ia 
our  language  which  may  be  used  either  as  accented  or  as  unac- 
cented words.  The  effect  which  they  have  in  the  verse  depends 
upon  the  words  which  are  near  them.  If  they  are  immediately 
followed  by  an  accented  syllable,  they  are  unaccented,  and  vice 
vers^.  Thus  in  the  following  line  the  first  "and"  is  accented, 
and  the  second  unaccented : 

And  from  our  barsting  bams  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and  children. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  word  so  unimportant  as  a  conjunction,  if  it  is 
to  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  and  therefore  be  accented, 
should  be  followed  by  a  syllable  having  no  stress  of  the  voice. 
But  this  rule  Longfellow  sometimes  violates.  Thus  it  is  far 
easier  to  accent  the  second  syllable  in  the  following  line^  than 
the  first,  which  the  metre  requires: 

And  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars  and  unseen  were  the  sleepers. 

In  such  lines  as  this  the  dactylic  rhythm  is  not  well  preserved. 
The  first  syllable  of  the  line  should  always  be  one  which  no  reader 
can  fail  to  accent.  It  may  require  some  pains  to  accomplish  this, 
but  the  gain  to  the  melody  will  repay  the  exertion. 

Such  are  some  of  the  faults  which  seem  to  us  to  be  found  in 
the  metre  of  Evangeline ;  few  but  too  many.  No  dissection  is  a 
pleasant  operation,  and  least  of  all  that  in  which  a  cold  critic  is 
the  surgeon,  and  the  **  disjecta  membra  poetiB'^  the  result.  We 
do  not  know  how  we  can  better  reward  our  readers,  if  there  are 
any  whom  we  have  not  wearied  out,  than  by  concluding  with  an 
extract  of  a  translation  into  English  hexameters  of  Hector^s  inter* 
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view  witli  Andromache;  ao  extract  in  which  that  metre  is  used 
with  admirable  Buccess,  and  whose  melody  will  recommend  it  even 
to  the  English  reader. 

"  Then  for  another,  perchanoe,  ihon'lt  handle  the  shottie  in  Argos, 

Slavelike,  or  water  bear  from  MessoTs,  or  else  Hyperea, 

Sorely  against  thy  will,  for  force  will  weigh  hoavilv  on  thee. 

Some  one,  perchance,  will  say,  while  he  looks  at  tnce  bitterly  weeping, 

'  Lo  tbia  is  HectoHs  wife,  wha  once  was  first  in  the  battle 

'Mong  the  Dardanian  host,  when  they  fonght  for  the  safety  of  Ilion/ 

So  will  the  stranger  say ;  and  thine  will  be  bitterer  anguish, 

Widowed  of  husband  so  brave,  who  might  have  kept  oa  the  enslaver. 

Oh!  may  the  earth  o'erspread  first  cover  me  deep  m  her  bosom, 

Ere  1  can  hear  thy  wail^  when  they  drag  thee  irom  Troy  aa  a  captive." 


A  FORGOTTEN  GRAVE. 

m 

BT  A.  MSSSISR,  J>.  D. 

In  one  of  the  roost  retired  hamlets  in  New  Jersey  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  a  few  marks  6f  an  old  graveyard.  I  remember  when 
the  dilapidated  walls  of  the  old  church  frowned  over  it  in  their 
glooniy  silence,  hearing  no  sabbath  music  but  what  the  swallow 
made  :  but  for  many  years  they  have  disappeared,  for  the  utilita- 
rian, even  here,  has  been  at  work.  On  the  little  plot  of  green 
sward,  where  the  ancients  of  the  village  sleep,  there  remain  a 
few  rude  and  moss-grown  monuments  of  the  dead.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  them  is  a  broad  upright  roarble  slab,  marked  by 
time  and  every  year  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  soft  spongy 
soil.     It  has  the  following  inscription: 

IN  M£MOBT  OF  THE 

HOK.  CAFT.  WTLUAM  LESLIE, 

or  THS  17th  BRiXfSH  REGIMXNT, 

SON  OP  THE  BABL  OF  LSVJfiir, 

IN  SCOTLAND. 
HE  FELL  JAN.  3,  1777,  AGED 
26  TEARS,   AT   THE  BATTLE   OF 
PRINCETON. 
HIS  FRIEND  BENJAMIN  RUSH,  M.  D.  QP 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS  CAUSED  THIS  STONE  TO  BE  ERECTED, 
AS  A  MARK  OF  ESTEEM  FOR  HIS  WORTp, 
AND  RESPECT  FOB  BIS  NOBLE  FAMiLT. 

A  visit  to  this  spot  occasioned  the  following  stanzas : 

Paose  Stranger  by  this  hfllock  green 

And  leave  a  tear  of  sympathy! 
Beneath  this  sward  there  sleeps  nnaeeo, 

The  warriors  dust  and  chivalry! 
He  came  in  hope  and  yoo^iful  pr^ 

To  forge  our  chains!  bat  oh  forgive! 
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He  fea^htyU'as  stricken,  fell  and  died; 
And  here  his  nan^e  and  memory  live. 

All  that  vas  hright  in  yoqth  he  knew ; 

All  that  was  noble,  generous/ bravo; 
All  that  was  trustful,  kind,  and  truQ — 

And  yet  how  lonely  is  bis  grave! 
He  gave  his  life  to  win  a  name, 

And  hoped  to  inscribe  it  deep  and  clear 
Upon  the  splendid  roll  of  fame, 

Bat  ah!  its  only  reoocd's  here! 

His  heart  was  full  of  hope  and  love. 

And  garnered  as  its  treasured  store, 
Bright  names  and  memories  prised  above 

The  diamond's  worth,  the  pride  of  powV. 
And  oft  he  spoke  of  home  and  friends, 

Of  sisters,  sire,  and  mother  kind, 
And  lived  in  thought  amkl  those  soeaee 

80  dear  to  love,  but  far  behind! 

They  rose  in  visions  on  his  heart, 

And  rapt  his  soul  in  bliss  away, 
Transponed  from  himself  apart 

To  live  all  d*£r  his  childhood^M  d^y; 
But  ah  his  dreeros  must  eoon  depart  3 

The  bright  illuMons  fade  away ; 
The  chills  of  death  creep  round  hia  heart; 

The  fluttering  spurit  burats  its  cUy! 

Pause  stranger!  though  his  dying  bed. 

Was  far  from  home  and  hearts  so  dear, 
Here  many  a  soul  with  pity  bled,  • 

And  strangers  gave  the  mourner's  tear. 
Worth  called  them  forth — they  freely  flow'd, 

And  warmed  his  cold  and  silent  tomb ; 
And  when  the  spring's  soft  sephyrs  blow'd 

These  ro^es  grew,  and  yet  they  bloom! 

Oh  grave!  thou  sacred  lonely  bed! 

Could  all  the  tears  around  thee  shed 
Be  gathered — ^what  a  sea  of  wo 

Would  roll  iu  dark  waves  here  below! 
Oh!  thou  hast  deluged  long  the  earth 

With  show'rs  that  joy  should  only  give! 
From  £den's  close,  and  sin's  dread  birth, 

Till  heavea  •nceeeJs  and  glofy  Uvea! 
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itALY  AND  PIUS  IX. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  human  progress  is  a  favorite  oire  with  repob- 
licann.  ^  They  are  loth  to  believe  that  mankind  has  made  no  pro- 
gression in  the  laws  of  his  social  and  political  state.  They  do  not 
believe  that  all  the  bloody  revolutions  of  the  past  present  properly 
to  the  view  merely  the  sum  total  of  so  many  individual  struggles 
between  right  and  force,  between  reason  and  authorit)*,  between 
the  subject  and  the  tyrant:  that  they  are  so  many  importnnt  events 
in  themselves  considered,  but  not  necessarily,  nor  in  fact,  follow* 
ing  each  other  as  effects  follow  their  causes,  and  bearing  immedi* 
ately  upon  the  liberties  and  destiny  of  the  race,  they  can  trace 
the  progress  of  the  free  principle  from  its  starting  point,  away  back 
in  the  distant  past :  struggling  for  development  now  against  the 
secret  machinations  of  its  enemies,  and  now  against  the  imposing 
array  of  kingly  armies:  at  one  time  apparently  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  power  of  numbers,  and  at  another  rising  like  a 
phoenix  from  its  ashes,  in  the  full  proportion  of  its  strength  und 
beauty,  to  adorn  and  bless  the  world.  They  can  see  it  rising  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  asking  for  liberty  of  conscience  as 
opposed  fo  the  exactions  of  a  vitiated  S3'stem  of  religious  worship: 
then  taking  the  form  of  a  political  sentiment,  and  emboldened  by 
its  success  in  the  church,  demanding  as  a  right — not  asking  as  a 
privilege — for  certain  necessary  reforms  of  state.  They  can  se« 
it  struggling  into  light  with  the  free  govern meiits  of  antiquity  and 
the  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  with  charters  and  reform  bills,  with 
declarations  of  independence,  with  revolutions  like  those  of  France 
overturning  the  barriers  of  despotism  throughout  Europe — flicker- 
ing beneath  the  ashes  of  Polish  nationality  and  Grecian  indepen- 
dence, burning  brightly  among  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  reflecting  its  steady  light  upon  the  sky  of  Italian  free- 
dom. In  short,  they  believe  in  a  just  God  and  his  superintending 
providence. 

The  history  of  Italy  contains  within  itself  a  s-riking  exemplifica* 
tion  of  the  struggles  of  the  free-principle.  In  fact  Italy  has  been 
the  theatre  upon  which  the  bloodiest  tragedies  of  the  world  have 
been  enacted,  upon  which  lawless  conquests  and  dark  oppression 
and  inhuman  crimes  have  played  their  part  against  the  most  he- 
roic virtues,  the  loftiest  love  of  liberty,  and  the  most  towering  in* 
tellect.  It  is  upon  her  beautiful  plains,  and  beneath  her  beaatifal 
skies,  that  the  world's  greatest  poet  has  laid  the  most  renowned 
scenes  of  his  story,  and  drawn  his  startling  pictures  of  life  and 
character.  Here  too,  lived  the  poet  and  the  orator,  whose  words 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in  all  the 
freshness  of  thefr  originality  and  ]K)wer.  Here  have  arisen  those 
lights  of  political  philosophy,  and  of  christian  ethics,  of  scienee  and 
literature,  which  have  added  a  lustre  to  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
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world's  histor}',  and  for  centuries  have  given  to  that  world  more 
of  its  civilization  and  advancement  in  knowledge,  than  any  other 
nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Indeed  if  Italy  had  never  heen 
any  thing  else  than  a  nation  of  painters,  and  if  she  had  produced 
only  a  Titian,  a  Raphael,  and  an  Angelo:  if  Rome  had  never' been 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  Cassar  had  never  fought,  and  Cato 
had  never  philosophized,  and  Horace,  and  Virgil,  and  Petrach, 
and  Dante  had  never  sung  their  immortal  songs — still  she  would 
have  been  classed  among  our  most  poetic  remembrances,  as  the  land 
where  the  beautiful  was  impersonated  in  every  visible  form,  and 
where  poetry  delighted  to  dwell. 

But  by  a  singular  kind  of  fatuity  so  often  visible  in  those  lands 
where  nature  has  bestowed  her  most  bountiful  gifts,  the  oppression 
of  a  bad  government  has  been  felt  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
not  only  in  the  political  degradation  and  imbecility  of  the  state, 
considered  relatively  in  the  scale  of  nations,  but  in  the  more  miser- 
able condition  and  prospects  of  the  people — the  poor  people — the 
peasantry — the  toiling  millions — who  while  they  do  most  to  sup- 
port, feel  most  the  burdens  of  the  government.  Half-clothed  and 
fed,  without  political  importance,  and  surrounded  by  the  spies  and 
insolent  officials  of  Austria,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  should  find 
among  the  Italian  people,  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  their  rulers, 
and  that  the  half-suppressed  murmurs  of  the  more  intelligent  in- 
habitants have  so  often  been  heard,  giving  premonitory  symptoms 
of  a  rebellion,  whenever  the  feelings  of  hatred  that  rankle  at  their 
hearts  shall  be  directed  and  controlled  by  some  master  mind.  This 
indeed  was  natural.  The  disafleclion  of  the  people  is  always  the 
consequence  of  tyranny,  and  the  only  remedy  of  the  tyrant  is,  as 
in  Italy,  a  standing  army. 

But  it  remained  for  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  oppressive  policy  under  which  Italy  so  long  had  la- 
bored. The  congress  of  Vienna  which  assembled  about  thirty 
years  ago,  was  a  most  remarkable  body,  both  in  respect  to  the 
character  of  its  members  and  the  objects  for  which  it  was  called. 
Several  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  met  in  solemn  conclave, 
to  determine  the  destinies  of  a  continent.  Their  object  was  really 
the  perpetuation  of  tyranny.  For  the  better  accomplishment  of 
this  result,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  denationalize  those  countries 
in  which  the  spirit  of  liberty  yet  lived.  Greece  was  given  to  the 
Sultan,  Poland  was  committed  to  the  gentle  protection  of  Russia, 
and  Italv  to  the  crafty  Mettemich.  The  Polish  war-song  was  to 
be  heard  no  more  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  The  cry  of  re- 
volution was  to  be  hushed  forever  among  the  classic  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Monarchy  must  be  rivetted  upon  the  necks  of  the 
people  with  new  chains,  and  the  examples  of  a  free  state,  so  odious 
to  its  power,  must  exist  no  longer  upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Not  only  must  the  external  forms  of  free  government  be  abolished, 
but  those  subtle  agencies  must  be  resorted  to,  by  which  the  inter- 
nal life,  the  domestic  fire-sides  of  the  people,  must  be  reached. 
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An  odious  system  of  police  and  espoinage  was  therefore'established 
by  means  of  internal  foes  and  foreign  emissaries.  The  allies  of 
despotism,  hired  for  this  base  purpose  by  Austrian  gold,  were  se- 
cretly despatched  throughout  every  portion  of  the  Italian  territory, 
to  watch  the  progress  and  consummation  of  the  tj^anical  measures 
adopted  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Every  expression  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  peop'e,  every  sentiment  of  indignation  at  the  course  of 
their  oppressors,  every  hope  of  political  reformation  for  unfortunate 
Jtaly,  was  studiously  repressed  by  the  patriotic,  as  well  as  the 
prudent,  and  t^e  people  prevented  from  exchanging  and  reanimat- 
ing their  fell  sympathies  by  the  universal  pressure  of  espoinage, 
and  its  sure  rewards  of  the  dungeon,  of  exile  and  of  death,  granted 
by  those  terrible  secret  tribunals,  which  more  resembled  the  Vene- 
tian councils  than  the  courts  of  impartial  justice,  the  whole  people 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  a  state  of  torpor  and  political 
imbecility,  as  complete  as  Austria  herself  could  desire.  Occa- 
sionally, very  seldom  indeed,  some  daring  spirit,  full  of  patriotic 
ardor  and  impatient  of  restraint,  would  break  through  all  the  bonds 
by  which  it  was  chafed,  and  escaping  the  rigid  censorship  of  the 
press,  would  give  to  the  world  its  free  thoughts,  its  animating  sen- 
.  timents,  and  its  enthusiastic  hopes.  But  the  fate  of  such  would 
be,  at  least,  that  of  another  Silvio  Pellico — to  live  among  the  corj- 
demned  felons  of  an  Italian  prison,  and  perhaps  to  recount  with  an 
intenseness  of  sensibility,  and  eloquence  and  power,  which  the 
language  of  Italy  alone  can  express,  another  record  of  Le  Miec 
Prigioni, 

Gregory  XVI.  the  late  Pope,  was  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Austria.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  capacity  to  occupy 
the  Papal  chair,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  a  weak  and  superannuated 
political  potentate.  He  had  gathered  around  him  in  his  council. of 
state,  a  body  of  despotic  ministers,  and  he  and  they  and  all  of  his 
officials,  minions  of  a  foreign  influence  as  they  were,  hesitated  not 
to  perpetuate  their  own  power  and  aggrandizement,  by  concessions 
the  most  humiliating  to  themselves,  the  most  injurious  to  the 
people  and  the  most  gratifyinof  to  Austria.  Under  hii  administra- 
tion, an  infamous  army  had  to  be  supported  by  the  Italian  people, 
in  order  thus  to  support  their  plunderers  and  prop  up  the  power  of 
their  rulers,  in  the  absence  of  that  moral  power  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  affairs  in  the  peninsula,  shows  itself  to  be  stronger 
than  standing  armies.  The  scales  of  justice  were  never  equally 
balanced.  Knowledge  was  not  encouraged.  Public  enterprises, 
railways  and  the  like,  were  suppressed  for  fear  of  too  free  commu- 
nication between  the  people.  And  yet  with  all  this  surveillance  of 
the  police,  crimes  of  the  darlcest  character  were  enacted,  and  rob- 
beries upon  the  public  highways  were  frequent  and  almost  undis- 
guised. Even  art,  which,  in  the  healthy  atmosphere  of  Italy,  has 
always  (rlowed  with  so  much  b.eauty,  reflecting  the  soft  tints  of  her 
unequalled  skiesi,  her  purple  waters  and  her  inland  scenery,  with 
so  much  of  their  native  brilliancy  —  art,  so  necessary  to  the  spirit- 
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ual  life  of  the  Italians,  and  so  devoutly  worshipped  for  its  expres- 
sion of  the  beautiful,  timt  the  enthusiasm  it.  enkindles  becomes 
akin  to  religion  — this  art  no  longer  flourished,  as  in  Lhe  days  of 
Italy's  glory ;  the  brush  was  laid  upon  the  easel,  and  the  marble 
sto6d  half  woke  to  being. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Gregory  descended  to  the 
tomb  of  his  fathers.  The  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
commenced  its  sittings'  upon  the  lltb  of  June,  1846.  On  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  Cardinal  Giambatista  de  Mastai  Ferretti, 
was  elected  to  the  ancient  head  of  the  Rpmish  Church,  under  the 
title  of  Pius  IX.;  and  on  the  2'lsl  of  the  same  month,  the  impos- 
ing pageantry  of  his  coronation  was  witnessed  at  the  Vatican. 

What  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  Italian  liberals,  as 
they  saw  asceiid  to  the  Pontifical  Throne  a  successor  to  Gregory, 
the  minion  of  Austria^  They  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  absolut- 
ists, as  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  announced  the  election  of  Pius. 
They  Jcnew  not  who  was  the  sovereigri  of  Rome,  and  the  head  of 
her. church.  They  had  heard  of  him  only  as  the  learned  Bishop 
of  Imola.  And  must  they  even  listen  to  those  rejoicings,  and  be 
crushed  to  the  earth  by  their  oppressors?  Must  Rome  ever  be  a 
desert?  Must  the  free  thoughts  and  animating  hopes  of  her  citi- 
zens be  felt  in  their  hearts  no  more,  or  struggle  into  expression 
upon  the  pages  of  her  literature?  Must  the  descendants  of  that 
ooce  proud  race,  whose  boast  it  was  to  say,  "  I  arh  a  Roman  citi- 
zen," now  grovel  in  the  dUst,  and  ask  for  alms  of  the  stranger, 
who  comes  to  look  upon  her  buried  grandeur?  Must. they  alwa3'8 
see  in  the  monuments  of  the  Past,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  ignominy 
of  the  Present  ? 

Thank  God,  it  was  not  so.  The  lime  of  their  deliverance  was 
a^  hand,  when  the  power  of  Austria  was  to  be  rebuked,  and  the 
rights  of  Italy  asserted  and  maintained.  Pius  IX.  was  the  politi- 
cal reformer  who  was  to  regenerate  his  couiitry.  He  wq,s  demanded 
by  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  times.  Here,  then,  there 
were  popular  grievances  to  be  redressed,  and  a  leader  who  was 
capable  to  control  and  direct  the  complicated  movements  which 
grew  out  of  them.  This  was  the  essential  element  of  revolution. 
The  people  were  rife  for  it*;  its  seeds  were  in  their  hearts,  and  it 
needed  only  the  occasion  to  develop  them.  That  occasion  was 
the  ascension  of  Pius  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  nobly  have  the 
people  availed  themselves  of  it. 

Piu?  IX.,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  the  tinie  of  the  great  revo- 
lution, and  descended  from  a  noble  ancestry.  In  his  early  life^ 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon*  From  some  cause, 
hot  mentioned,  he  wasJnduced  to  throw  up  his  commission  and 
assume  the  orders  of  the  priesthood.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as 
a  niissionary  to  Chili,  and  while  on  his  way,  visited  the  city  of 
New  York.  His  stay  in  Chili  was  not  a  very  long  one;  but  it  is 
said,  that  while  upon  this  field  of  his  labors'he  was  diligently  em* 
ployed  in  resisting  the  Si.  Simonism  of  France,  which  had  cxhi* 
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bited  itself  with  its  Atheistic  results..  H6  subsequently  yisitcd  va- 
rious parts  of  South  America,  in  his  capacity  of  a  priest.  Thence 
being  recalled,  he  vyas  appointed  Papal  Nuncio  to  Naples:  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Iitiola,  and  Cardinal;  and  finally  he  was- raised 
(0  the  present  exalted  station  of  which  he  is  so  conspicuous  an 
ornanjent. 

Pius  had  been  Pope  but  a  few  days  before  he  revealed  his  true 
character.  His  first  act  was  to  suppress  military  warrants,  and  to 
establish  justice.  He  abolished  the  old  code  of  laws,  and  inyited 
a  committee  of  eminence  to  form  a  new  one.  He  gave  the  most 
liberal  encouragement  to  various  academies  of  learning,  and 
adopted  extensive  plans  of  internal  improvements.  He  took  mea- 
sures to  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  people  and  to 
become  informed  of  the  wants  of  the  provinces.  He  disbanded 
the  infamous  army  of  Gregory,  and  formed  a  national  guard,  with 
officers  of  his  own  appointment.  He  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment, granted  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  wisely  determined  that  no  man  should  be  proscribed 
for  his  political  opinions.  But  this  was  not  all  he  did.  His  polit- 
ical wisdom  was  equalled  only  by  his  benevolence.  "From  the 
windows  of  his  palace,"  says  a  late  writer,  **  the  good  Pius  over- 
looked the  desolate  city.  The  sad  silence  of  the  people  reminded 
him  of  its  present  wretchedness  and  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  In- 
stead of  songs  of  jubilee,  he  heard  only  the  sorrowful  plaint: 

*'  Roma !  Roma  !  Roma ' 
Roma  noo  c  pia  come  era  prima  !" 

The  ruined  capitol,  the  grass  grown  streets,  irodden  no  longer 
by  the  feet  of  industry,  but  by  idle  monks  and  beggars.  Letters 
containing  supplications  from  all  the  cities  poured  in  upon  him. 
'^  Pius !  Fii^ !  have  mercy  upon  us !  pity  our  families,  our  brothers 
in  exile  and^misery."  Pius  heard  their  supplications  and,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders, 
upon  this  announcement,  Rome  was  filled  with  joy.  '*  A  vast 
crowd  assembled  at  the  Colosseum  and  at  the  CapitoK  and  marched 
in  procession  with  wax  candles  and  singing  joyful  songs,  to  the 
Monte  Cavallo,  to  return  thanks  to  their  chief  and  beg  his  bene- 
diction. Since  the  fall  of  the  last  of  the  tribunes,  there  has  been 
no  such  day  in  Rome.  The  houses  throughout  the  city  and  every 
palace,*  except  those  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini  and  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  were  illuminated.  The  vast  crowd  moved  to  the 
ground  under  the  balcony  of  the  Pope'?  palace,  and  here  (the  third 
hour  nfier  midnight,)  he  extended  his  hands  and  blessed  them." 

But  not  only  in  Rome  is  Pius  thus  remembered.  Emissaries 
have  been  sent  from  aliiiost  every  nation  —  even  from  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople  —  from  South  America,,  from :Eugland,  Francei 
Prussia  and  the  United  States  —  who  have  presented  to  the  Pope 
the  gratulations  of  their  respective  countries.  In  this  country, 
public  meetings  have  been  held,  and  the  warmest  sentiments  of 
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approval  have  been  adopted  towards  the  reforming  Pope  and  bis 
liberal  principles.  And  it  is  stated,  in  a  recent  arrival,  that  the 
news  of  the  late  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  received 
at  Rome  with  public  demonstrations  of  joy.  Processions  were 
formed — the  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and  honors  were  ren- 
dered, in  the  Eternal  City,  to  the  republican  representative  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  interesting  story,  illustrative  of  the  benevolence 
of  Pius,  is  told  upon  the  authority  of  a  late  Italian  writer.  When 
Ferretti  was  a  boy,  he  was  rescued  from  drowning  by  one  of 
his  countrymen,  a  peasant:  now  that  peasant  had  come  from 
Fano  to  Rome  to  behold  the  child  whom  he  had  rescued  from 
death,  seated  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  **  The  peasant,  Domeni- 
co  Guidi,  was  already  some  seventy  years  old  —  poor,  and  desti- 
tute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  daughter. 
Incited  by  the  fame  of  Pius  IX.,  after  many  days  of  suffering  and 
hardship,  the  father  and  daughter  arrived  at  Rome,  quite  destitute, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  make  themselves  known  to  Ihe  pontiflT. 
Since  his  election,  Pius  had  strictly  forbidden  public  begging,  and, 
at  his  own  cost,  had  founded  splendid  alms-houses  for  the  desti- 
tute. The  officers  arrested  Doraenico  Guidi  and  his  daughter  as 
vagrants,  and  took  them  to  the  police  office.  After  discovering 
who  he  was  and  the  intent  of  his  journey,  the  commissioner  in- 
formed the  Pope  of  this  story  of  Guidi  and  his  daughter.  Both 
were  thereupon  well-dressed  upon  the  order  of  his  holiness  and 
taken  in  a  carriage  to  the  Vatican.  On  the  28ih  of  March,  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  physician  of  the  government  and  by  his  daugh- 
ter, Guidi  entered  the  pontifical  hall  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  audience,  but  fainted  at  the  entrance  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 
The  officers  and  prelates  of  the  court,  with  the  physician,  re- 
lieved the  unfortunate  Guidi,  and  the  Pope  gave  order  that  he 
should  be  removed  to  a  comfortable  room  of  the  pal{^ce,  and  re- 
ceive every  attention. 

The  next  day,  when  Guidi  had  sufficiently  recovered  himself, 
he  was  admitted  to  audience.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
and  admirable  than  the  interview  between  the  pontiff*  and  the 
saver  of  his  life.  Pius  received  him  as  an  old  friend  and  w^ith  the 
kindest  expressions.  Guidi  could  neither  speak  nor  show  any 
demonstrations,  so  great  was  his  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  Pope  would  not  permit  him  to  kneel  before  him,  but  embrac- 
ing him,  he  said,  **  Guidi,  you  were  the  friend  of  my  childhood 
and  the  saver  of  my  life.  You  shall  suffer  no  more  from  want. 
You  and  your  daughter  shall  go  to  Sinigaglia  to  my  palace,  and 
live  with  my  friends."  The  next  day  Guidi  left  Rome  in  a  post- 
carriage,  after  receiving  the  blessing  of  his  holiness.  His  daugh- 
ter was  placed  in  a  house  of  education,  and  Guidi  still  lives  com- 
fortably in  the  Mastai  palace." 

The  liberal  policy  of  Pius  has  met  with  the  most  violent  oppo» 
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sition  of  Austria.  Various  conspiracies  have  been  formed,  all 
probably  set  on  foot  by  Austria,  to  take  tbe  life  of  the  f  ope. 
Hitherto  he  has  providentially  escaped,  and  the  conspirators  have 
their  reward.  The  most  wicked  of  these,  plans  was  devised,  to  be 
consummated  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  amnesty.  Many  citizens 
were  secretly  marked  for  slaughter,  while  they  were  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  return  of  the  exiles  and  the  triumph  of  the  Pope. 
But  the  plot  was  discovered  by  the  energy  of  a  citizen.  The  con- 
spirators were  to  attack  the  troops  with  daggers,  on  which  was 
marked  **  Lo7ig  life  to  Pius  ;'^  thus  attempting  to  fix  the  crime  of 
murder  upon  the  friends  of  the  Pope.  But  the  device  failed :  the 
national  guards  were  organized,  citizens  of  all  classes  enlisted, 
the  most  effective  measures  were  adopted,  which  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  massacre.  Austrian  gold  was  found  upon  the  per- 
sons of  the  desperadoes,  and  thus  the  crime  was  fastened  where  it 
belonged. 

Then  followed  the  occupation  of  Ferrara  —  the  indignant  pro- 
tests of  the  Pope,  of  Tuscany,  and  of  Sardinia  —  the  blood-shed  of 
Lucca,  and  Parma,  and  Modena.  The  Pope  has  eloquently  said, 
•*  Austria  must  evacuate  my  territory,  and  grant  new  institutions 
to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  or  she  must  meet  us  in  the  field.  If 
the  barbarians  advance  a  step  or  remain  in  Ferrara,  I  will  raise 
the  nation.  I  have  already  60,000  men  to  oppose  them.  I  shall 
not  be  alone  in  the  field.  If  things  come  to  the  trial,  and  we  are 
forced  to  fight,  let  Austria  beware  !  She  will  then  bid  a  long  fare- 
well to  Italy,  and  cross  forever  the  eternal  Alps." 

We  are  assured  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  we  believe  in 
its  eventual  success.  Austria  indeed  still  threatens  —  she  is  a 
powerful  foe  and  Metternich  is  a  crafty  prince.  But  if  shq  do  not 
yield  her  unreasonable  demands,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  armies 
of  Italy  in  the  field,  with  triumphs  they  have  not  known  since  the 
days  of  the  Qaesars,  when  their  haughty  legions  thundered  along 
the  temple-covered  plains.  The  nations  of  the  earth  sympathize 
with  Italy.  England,  we  are  told  by  a  late  arrival,  has  formally 
notified  the  Austrian  government  that  she  will  not  look  calmly  on 
her  usurpations  in  Italy.  At  the  same  time,  we  hear  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  tbe  people  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  The  king  has  been 
compelled  to  grant  a  national  constitution  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  guard.  These  are  among  the  indications 
that  point  to  a  glorious  future  for  Italy.  Besides,  there  is  another 
element  of  success  in  the  union  of  the  states.  The  states  which 
have  embraced  the  liberal  cause,  contain  a  population  of  over 
eighteen  millions,  while  the  absolutists  do  not  contain  one-third  of 
that  number.  These  eighteen  millions,  woke  to  new  life  as  they 
are  by  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  animated  by  the  fiaming  appeals 
of  the  Italian  mind,  what  can  they  not  do !  And  with  such  a  man 
as  Pius  IX.  at  their  head,  what  toill  they  not  do! 
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Italy  is  destined  to  be  no  longer  as  she  has  beep.  She  shall  lire 
not  alone  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  but  in  the  realities  of  the 
present  and  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  future.  She  shall 
write  her  name^mong  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  young 
America  shall  rise  up  to  salute  her.  D.  S. 
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*' A  sound  of  sonir 
Beneath  the  vault  of  heaveii  is  blown."— Goctki. 

They  have  come!  tbcy  hjj^ve  come!  the  warblers  bright. 

To  charm  our  ears^  to  entrance  our  sight ; 

In  the  forest  dell — ^in  the  orchard's  shade 

The  echo  wakes  which  their  mirth  hath  made ; 

And  the  quivering  spray  directs  our  sight 

To  the  shady  nook  where  they  dance  so  light. 

In  their  glossy  coat 

And  panting  throat — 
Making  music  still  like  a  fairy  sprite! 

They  are  fair — ^how  fair  I  that  tioy  racOi 
As  a  diamond's  flash  o'er  a  maiden's  faco ; 
Not  a  monarch  proud  in  his  jewelled  dross 
Hath  a  robe  so  rich ;  nor  a  shining  tress 
So  glossed  and  smooth  hath  the  happy  bride 
In  her  day  of  hope  by  her  lover's  side. 

As  the  warbler's  breast, 

As  the  warbler's  crest, 
When  he  floats  in  the  sun  on  his  wing  of  pride? 

They  are  happy  too — oh  happier  far 
Than  our  manly  race  with  its  toil  and  care ; 
All  the  livelong  day  their  mirth  is  heard , 
In  the  shrill  sweet  voice  of  a  summer  bird ; 
While  circling  wide  on  his  rapid  wing, 
0*er  the  dimpled  pool  or  the  gargling  spring ; 

O'er  the  hill  top's  height , 

O'er  the  meadow  bright,  . 
Whore  the  sun  is  flaaUeii  from  the  butterfly's  wing? 
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They  have  come! — nud  the  spriogtng  germs  of  life, 
6in6e  the  wUitef's  wind  hath  eea«ed  its  strife, 
And  the  swellinjT  buds  and  leaflets  bright, 
Awake  our' love  and  entrance  our  sight ; 
And  the  singing  brook  ^himes  through  the  vale, 
Wliere  the  cowslips  hide  mid  the  li)ies  pale, 

And  the  words  of  h>ye 

Are  breathed  in  the  grove,' 
When  the  youth  unlolds  his  am'roos  tale!. 

And  they're  welcome  too,  to  their  summer  haants^ 
Though  they  own  no  lords  and  wait  no  grants — 
No  sportsman's  aim  shall  touch  their  life — 
Their  peaceful  nest  shall  know  no  strife. 
Till  tlie  summer  hours  are  past  and  gone, 
And  the  winter's  howling  blasts  have  blown ; 

When  their  thrilling  chime. 

In  a  sunnier  clime> 
Shall  leave  our  woodlands  sad  and  lonef 
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A  Practical  Exposition  or  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  awd  St.  Mask, 
IN  the  form  of  Lectures,  designed  to  assist  the  practice  of  domes- 
tic  instruction  and  DEVOTION:  By  John  Bird  Su^kiner,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Chester.    New  York :  R.  Carter. 

This  work  is  adapted  to  accomplish  much  good  in  assisting  to  carry  out  the 
great  ends  of  the  domestic  constitution.  It  is  pcrfoctly. unpretending  in  its  cha- 
racter ^  and  is  evidently  dictated  by  a  simple  and  earnest  desire  to  do  good.  It 
is  evangelical  in  its  views,  perspicuous  in  its  statements,  and  tender  and  impres- 
sive in  its  appeals.  It  is  from  a  distinguished  English  Bishop,  but  is  aafar  as 
possible  from  being  ofTensivo  for  sectarism,  and  may  very  properly  bo  used  by 
ohristians  of  any  denomination  in  connection  with  domestic  worship.  In  reading 
it,  one  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conviction  that  he  is  gathering  the  very  mind  of 
the  spirit. 

Memoir  of  the  Ret,  David  Abeel,  D.  D..  Late  Missionary  to  China: 
By  his  Nephew,  Rev.  G.  R.  Williamson.    New  York:  R.  Carter. 

It  were  to  be  expected  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Br.  Abeel  should  have 
some  more  permanent  record  than  can  be  su))plicd  by  newspapers  and  period, 
ioats;  and  the  present  volume  will)  ft  is  believed,  fully  meet  the  public  demand 
And  expectation.  It  corttains  a  somewhat  minute  detail  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
enpe^MtWy  of  his  missionary  Ufo,  whieh  is  followed  by  a  «ketcb  of  bis  character, 
with  which  those  who  know  ond  loved  him  most  will  have  abandant  reason  to 
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be  satisfied.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  pablio  and  active  life  was  a  continued 
strognrie  with  bodily  disease  and  intirmity ;  but  he  had  a  faith  that  was  mighty 
to  sustain  and  to  overcome.  Few  men  have  accomplished  so  much  under  such 
»idverse  circumstances ;  and  few  have  left  a  name  more  thoroughly  and  grate' 
fully  embalmed. 

War  with  the  Saints,  or  Persecutions  of  the  Vaudois  under  Popk 
Innocent  III:  By  Charlotte  Klizabeth.     New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Every  thing  from  the  pen  of  this  lamented  and  gifted  lady,  is  read  with  the 
deepest  interest;  and  the  more  so  now,  as  her  earthly  labors  have  been  accom- 
plished and  she  has  gone  to  her  rest.  The  present  is  the  last  of  her  litervy 
productions ;  and  it  was  written  chiefly  during  a  period  of  intense  bodily  suffer- 
ing, and  by  means  of  a  machine  contrived  by  her  own  ingenuity.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  of  the  work  that  it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  her  pre- 
vious  works  had  procured  for  her.  A  vigorous  intellect,  a  lofty  imagination, 
an  earnest  piety,  glows  npon  every  page. 

The  History  op  a  Penitent  ;  a  Guide  tor  the  Inquiring,  in  a  Com- 
mentary ON  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm  :  By  George  W. 
Bethune,  D.  D.    Philadelphia.*  Henry  Perkins. 

This  work  is  eminently  evangelical,  eminently  experimental,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  add,  (considering  the  source  from  which  it  comes,)  eminently 
beautiful.  Dr.  Bethune,  more  than  almost  any  writer  of  the  present  day,  unites 
the  fervour  and  unction  and  evangelical  richness  of  the  old  divines  of  the  Howe 
and  Leighton  school,  with  a  degree  of  point  and  pith  and  classic  elegance  that 
renders  his  stylo  worthy  to  be  studied  as  a  model.  The  present  volume  is  of  the 
most  unpretending  character,  and  yet  we  regard  it  among  Dr.  B.'s  best  pro- 
ductions. It  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  ;mportant  auxiliary  to  many  an  anxious 
and  troubled  spirit,  and  we  may  add,  to  many  a  christian  and  christian  minister, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate  and  responsible  office  of  a  counsellor  and  guide . 

Chambers'  Library  tor  Young  People  j  Orlandino,  The  Little  Roum- 
SON  and  other  Tales.     Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

These  are  two  beautiful  volumes  introductory  to  a  series,  bearing  a  name  UuU 
has  booomo  identified  with  almost  every  species  of  juvenile  and  popular  litera- 
ture. The  first  tale,  '*  Orlandino,''  is  by  Miss  Edgeworth ;  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  octogenarian,  it  will  be  read  with  not  less 
astonishment  than  delight.  It  contains  evidence  of  what  is  abundantly  certified 
from  other  sources — ^that  there  is  as  yet  no  waning  of  her  almost  incomparable 
intellect. 

Anecdotes  tor  Boys;    Anecdotes  tor  Girls:    By  Har>-ey  Ncwcomb. 

Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

These  two  volumes  are  substantially  of  the  same  character ;  they  consist  of 
well  selected  anecdotes,  designed  to  illustrate  some  truth,  or  to  enforce 
daty^    They  combine  entertainment  and  instruction  in  such  measure  as  to 
der  Ibem  alike  attractive  and  profitable. 
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The  Czab,  his  Court  and  People;  Including  a  Tour  in  Norway  and 
Sweden:  By  John  S.  Maxwell.     New  York:  Baker  8c  Soriboer. 

Thfi  writer  of  this  book  seems  to  us  to  have  shown  himself  intelligent,  observ- 
ing,  judicious,  and  impartial ;  and  these  surely  are  the  most  important  requisites 
for  an  author  of  a  book  of  travels.  He  has  had  many  predecessors  in  the  same 
route,  who  have  chronicled  their  observations  and  adventures  as  he  has  done  -, 
but  there  is  a  freshness  and  good  temper  and  point  in  what  he  has  written  that 
will,  notwithstanding,  deservedly  secure  to  his  work,  a  more  than  common 
share  of  public  favor. 

Orlendorft's  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write  and  Speak 
Spanish.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Spanish  language  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in  this  country, 
both  in  respect  to  the  reading  and  the  e>peaking  of  it ;  and  it  seems  likely,  at 
no  distant  period,  to  find  a  place  on  the  list  of  fashionable  accomplishments. 
**  Orlendorff's  method/'  in  respect  to  French  and  German,  has  been  greatly 
approved  both  in  this  eoimtry  and  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  no  less  applicable  to 
Spanish  than  the  other  languages.  The  value  of  the  work  is  much  increased 
by  an  appendix,  containing  tables  of  the  regular  conjugations  of  the  verbs,  co- 
pious lists  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Sic. 

Chess  for  Winter  Evenings,  &c.:   By  H.  R.  Agnel.     New  York:  D. 
AppletoD  &  Co. 

We  profess  ourselves  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  science  of 
whish  this  book  treats.  This  much,  however,  we  can  conscientiously  report 
concerning  it;  that  it  is  a  good  looking  book,  outside  and  inside,  and  that  it  is 
full  of  mystic  figures  and  letters,  (we  speak  as  the  uninitiated,)  which  make  it 
look  like  a  compound  of  algebra  and  geometry.  There  are  a  few  splendid  en- 
gravings that  are  quite  intelligible  to  us,  at  least  as  specimens  of  the  art,  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  our  eye  reposes  upon,  as  a  green  spot  in  the  wildemesa. 

Instructions  to  Young  Marksmen,  Concerning  the  American  Rifle : 
By  John  Ratoliiie  Chapman.    Appleton  &  Co. 

Here  again,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  as  not  even  learners,  where  it  would 
•eem  we  ought  to  be  teachers  or  at  least  judges.  But  the  book  is  well  printed, 
is  written  in  a  good  style,  is  full  of  ''rifle  equipments,''  '^  targets,"  "gun- 
powder,*' and  other  offensive  materials ;  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
the  feathered  and  perhaps  unfeathered  tribes  had  oocasion  to  me  the  day  when 
it  wma  written. 
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SFriho  iabore,  according  to  ibe  (JmaoaoL  but  howtli«aliiiBiutabaIieiii*tor* 
in  thcM  northern  laiitudos.  Sprbg! — what  a  practical  joke  on  the  poeu! — 
Wtl«rB  ia  her  girdle  of  flowen,  her  breatb  of  balm,  ber  Bviarj,  her  e^Itui  mu- 
not  You  maj  soa  a  hyauimh  or  n  nard«as  througK  a  Tindow-pano,  a  canary. 
bird  whintling  over  a  Franklin  store,  and  even  veniare  out  Tor  hair  an  boar  ax 
high  DooD  without  a  dare-devil  orerooat  on  yaar  back.  A  bachelor  robin  made 
Ui  appearaoco  a  few  days  ago:  two  days  alW  a  bernuC  of  a  blue-bird,  laaking 
"bine"  enougb,  was  seen  to  "hop  the  tvig."  A  curions  iiuect  crafrlod  oat  of 
tnj  wood  oloHt  this  niorniiig,  ratber  hesitatingly,  bat  yet  as  if  be  expected. 
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Yoa  know  the  old  maxim ;  "  oao  iwallav  does  not  make  a  spring."  How, 
tbeo,  ean  a  robin,  or  a  blue-bird,  or  a  bug?  "  Answer  me  that.  Master  Brook." 
Bat  do  you  boar  that  grave.yard  cough  I— that's  Spring.  Do  you  "  bem"  and 
hawk  yourself,  as  if  you  meant  lo  expeotofhto  your  stomach  T— that's  Spriuf;. 
Is  yoar  neit-door  noigbbor  down  with  a  dysentery,  or  a  nervous  fever  J— that's 
Spriag.  Are  you  languid,  vibrating  between  a  shiver  ami  a  sweat,  with  an  ap- 
petite at  eleven  o'clock  and  Doan  at  alL  at  dinner-time!— Believe  mo,  my  dear 
(allow,  you  are  a  victim  of  Spring.  "Eiherial  mildness,  come;''  and  give  somo 
of  th»poou  a  look  into  your  Pondora'b  box  cf'' colds,  coughs,  and  coffins."  Aht 
Spring  is  a  nymph,  you  say.  1  wishsha  wooUl  make  a  shift,  then,  to  cover  her- 
•eir.  6uch  a  display  of  baro  arms  as  I  lea  through  my  window~4ooking  u 
tfan  troBS — I  never  nolioed  at  an  evening  party. 

Blill,  I  like  the  northern  Spring.  Th«  blood  rooily  rashes  with  a  tingling  glow 
tbnH^b  tho  voins,  it  it  does  carry  humors  with  it.  The  mnscles,  if  they  noa 
gn>w  woary,  feel  a  norvoos  dcure  lo  move  and  act.  The  air  is  tery  pleasant, 
if  yoo  are  well  wrapped  np.  Besides,  hyacinths  are  very  agreeable  plants,ev«n 
iaaido  of  a  window.  Don't  you  think  io,  Mary)  Have  you  forgotten  tho  dny 
w«  pot  one  out  of  tho  lattice,  to  allow  it  to  feel  the  Brtt  tooob  of  liresh  airt— 
Ton  wws  handaomer  then,  andaol  Dunittl-     Dojou  remembM  the  venea, 
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'*  Twas  oat  the  winnock  sin'  yostreeo, 

Aneatli  the  sun  sae  bricht, 
And  noo  ilk  leaf,  sae  ticl  an'  green, 

Is  dirlin  wt'  deliuht. 
A'  noiselessly  afore  the  vin' 

Its  tiny  leaflins  move^ 
Like  moilest  joy  that  stirs  within 

The  virgin  heart  'o  lave." 

Bat,  Timotheas,  you  are  not  Mary;  so,  pardon  me.    Talking  of  flowers 

did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  every  one  is  a  palace  to  smaller  insects  than  we 
are?    It  is  evanescent,  I  know;  but  is  not  the  same  true  of 

"  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself?" 

Yes,  the  flower  is  the  scene  of  the  life  and  death  of  many  created  things  The 
lily  is  their  marble  monument ;  the  rose  their  scented  boudoir.  The  pollen  of 
the  blossom  is  the  down  upon  which  they  sleep ;  the  dew-drop  their  mirror. 
They  breathe  its  atmosphere  of  fragrance  for  their  daily  breath ;  they  t^mnm 
themselves  upon  and  under  its  endless  variety  of  color.  They  feed  upon  the  yel* 
low  dust  of  its  corolla ;  they  drink  honey  from  its  inexhaustible  nectaries :  they 
elimb  its  polished  filaments  as  if  they  were  the  pillars  of  their  temple  and  hide 
in  its  delicate  tubes.  How  we  despise  their  ephemeral  enjoyments?  How  then 
most  oar  devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  a  transitory  life  (we,  too,  are  creatures  of  a 
day)  appear,  to  those  who  already  live  in  eternity! 

I  was  amused  by  — 's  thoughts  on  human  inconsistency ;  yet  it  is  the  most 
melancholy  subject,  almost  or  quite,  in  the  world.  Think  of  Solomon,  the  pro- 
mising young  philosopher,  praying  for  wisdom  instead  of  riches  and  honor,  show- 
ing a  deep  moral  insight  into  all  human  concerns,  building  a  temple  of  uneqoalled 
splendor  to  the  God  of  his  father ;  then  drenching  himself  in  the  lowest  dissipa. 
tion,  and  wallowing  with  the  robes  of  intellectual  royalty  still  around  him 
in  the  sty  of  Epicureanism.  Remember  Sallnst,  discoursing  morality  by  the 
page,  yet  hoarding  money  forced  by  rapine  and  cruelty  from  those  confided  to 
his  charge ;  and  whipped  by  an  outraged  husband  for  an  insult  to  his  bed.  See 
Sterne,  weeping  over  a  dead  donkey,  and  then  allowing  his  mother  to  starve  in 
peace:  Henry  Eighth,  the  first  **  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  the  first  to  kick  his 
protege  out  of  doors  because  it  withstood  his  adultery:  Sydney  Smith,  drawinir 
admiring  crowds  to  hear  him  preach  evangelical  sermons,  stolen  bodily  from 
Barrow.  Voltaire  says :  '' Human  natiure  is  capable  of  every  thin  fr.  Nero  west 
when  he  was  obliged  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a  criminal,  and— mar. 
dered  his  mother.  It  is  just  so  with  baboons.  They  are  always  leering  and 
laaghing,  but  choke  their  own  cubs.  Nothing  is  so  gentle,  so  timid,  as  a  grey, 
iioand ;  but  she  rends  a  hare  in  pieces,  and  dabbles  her  long  nose  in  his  blood.** 
Take  some  less  memorable  examples.  Yoa  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  South. 
era  gentleman,  who  said  that  he  should  hate  to  live  in  New-England  — '<  reli. 
gion  is  so  dniliMk  low  there .''  At  a  certain  isdignatbn  meeting  of  "  Dorr  sym. 
pathisers'-  in  Rhode  Island,  an  orator,  in  the  ooarse  of  certsin  Ingubrioos  com. 
plainu  against  the  "  Algerines"  of  **  Law  aii4  Order,"  exclaimed  patliotiotlly. 
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that  '*  Mr.  Dorr  was  out  even  allowed  a  Bible  in  his  cell."    ifome  sentimental 
and  piously-inclined  member  of  his  oratory  uttered  audibly  the  ezpressbn,  that 

"  it  was  too  d d  bad,'* 

In  looking  over  your  last  volume,  I  noticed  that  yoa  allude  to  the  classical 
affinities  of  one  of  your  contributors  with  a  spice  of  fun.  You  think  that  he 
would  prefer  a  visit  to  Baias  to  a  jaunt  to  Saratoga.  Your  friend  is  not  peculiar 
in  this.  Who  docs  not,  at  times,  wish  that  he  might  have  lived  in  the  olden 
time?  We  cannot  describe  how  delightful  it  would  have  been  to  have  revelled 
in  the  bowers  of  Eden,  with  £vo,  the  first  and  lovliest  of  women,  at  our  side:  to 
have  tended  sheep  on  the  green  hill-sides  of  the  land  of  Lot  and  Abraham :  to 
have  gazed  on  the  majestic  beauty  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  to  havo  witnessed 
the  sweet  life  of  sweet  Ruth:  to  have  visited  the  Shunamite  widow,  and  heard 
from  her  own  lips  concerning  the  good  man,  Elisha,  who  restored  herohiki  to 
life  and  to  her  arms:  to  have  listened  to  the  music  of  the  fair  improvisatrice,  Mi- 
riam, or  to  have  been  stirred  by  the  duett  of  Barak  and  Deborah  to  the  martial 
aooompaniment  of  the  trumpet  and  tamborine.  How  sablime  to  have  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host,  or  started  back  at  the  mysterious  annihilation 
of  the  army  of  Sennacherib :  to  have  walked  among  the  gilded  pillars  of  Solo- 
mon's temple :  to  have  been  among  Paul's  auditory  at  Mars's  Hill ,  or  been  amazed 
at  his  splendid  eloquence  before  Agrippa:  above  all,  to  have  stood  among  the 
**  lilies  of  the  field,"  and  in  sight  of  the  ^'  city  set  upon  a  hill,"  while  Christ  was 
in  godlike  accents  preaching  on  the  Mount.  The  glory  of  such  dreams  is  op* 
pressive  to  the  fancy.  Then  think  of  heormg  Homer  chant  his  immortal  rhap- 
sodies at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  Demosthenes  shake  with  his  voice  of  thunder 
the  judges  of  Athens,  Cicero  charm  people  and  senate  with  the  sonorous  flow 
of  hit  eloquence :  of  listening  to  the  table-talk  of  Catullus,  and  the  brilliant  con- 
versation of  the  well-informed  Pliny :  of  observing  the  Corinthian  Lais  throw  the 
spell  of  her  beauty  around  philosophers,  or  of  gazing  with  religious  awe  upon 
the  devoted  wife  of  Paetus.  Then  to  imagine  you,  Mary,  a  Lady  Rowena, 
whose  stately  loveliness  should  bring  a  thousand  knights  to  your  feet ;  and  me,  a 
knight-errant,  your  knight-errant,  with  the  strength  and  courage  of  an  Ivanhoe, 
ready  to  do  battle  day  and  year  in  your  service,  or  kiss  with  chivalrous  courtesy 
your  hand.  Who  would  not  love  to  have  wandered  in  the  groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  heard  the  '*  divine  Plato"  discourse  his  almost- Christian  philooophyf 
Who  would  not  yearn  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  fearful  battles  of  Thermo- 
pjitt,  Salamis,  Issus.  Marathon,  wherein  a  handful  of  Greeks  overthrew  the 
tttmnltooos  hosts  of  Persia?  O,  to  have  been  at  the  lev^  of  Augustus,  and 
invited  to  meet  Virgil,  Mecenas,  and  Horaoe.  O,  to  have  rambled  through  the 
vales  of  Arcadia,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Meander:  to  have  oulled  the  roees 
of  Psestum,  or  to  have  been  lulled  asleep  by  the  marmurs  of  the  bees  of  Hybia 
and  Hymettus:  to  have  lingered  by  the  cascades  of  the  Anio,  oir  watched  stately 
swans  floating  down  the  Caijster!  These  are  but  vagrant  touches  from  a  pano* 
nina  of  infinite  variety ;  isolated  sketches  from  the  picture  which  fills  the  worU 
of  the  past ;  fragments  from  an  eternal  circle  of  beaoty.  Who  would  not  love 
to  iMkTB  lived  in  the  OUen  Timet 
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ZADOCK   PRATT. 

Not  long  since  there  stood  apon  the  banks  of  the  Schoharie 
Kill,  a  half-finished  church,  with  a  few  low,  Dutch  houses  near  by, 
whose  occupants  were  tillers  of  the  ground.  Primeval  forests, 
cheifiy  of  hemlock,  covered  the  two  great  ridges  of  the  Kaats- 
bregs,  wh  ich  reared  their  lofty  summits  on  both  sides  of  the  valley. 
The  people  assembled  on  every  third  Sunday,  to  listen  to  their 
spiritual  guide  who  also  had  the  pastoral  charge  of  two  neighbor- 
ing churches,  several  miles  distant.  The  paucity  of  their  num- 
bers, together  with  the  want  of  pecuniary  ability,  prevented  regu- 
lar worship. 

Sdch  was  the  condition  of  the  place  and  people,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  sketch  came  there  to  take  up  his  abode.  Born 
October  30th,  1790,  at  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  of  parents 
who  were  celebrated  for  nothing  more  than  honest  and  industrious 
habits,  Mr.  Pratt  passed  his  boyhood  amid  influences  well  adapt- 
ed to  call  forth  the  energy  of  character  and  perse vering^  industry 
of  which  he  is  now  so  bright  an  example.  From  his  parents,  he 
learned  the  important  lesson,  that  economy  and  labor  are  neces- 
sary to  prosperity,  and  that  whoever  aims  at  wealth  and  station, 
may  expect  to  gain  them  rather  by  industry  and  frugality  than  by 
fortunate  speculation.  He  accordingly,  without  any  show  of  par- 
simoniousness,  studied  economy  from  a  boy.  At  an  early  age,  he 
learned  the  saddler's  trade  and  was  successful,  while  an  appren- 
tice, informing  a  small  nucleus  as  capital,  lo  which  he  afterwards 
made  constant  additions  by  laboring,  first  as  a  journeyman  for  his 
father  and  brother,  and  afterwards  for  himself,  when  his  income 
became  considerable.  He  added  to  this,  the  business  of  a  mer* 
chant,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  successfully  the  tanner's 
trade,  in  company  with  a  brother.  The  great  success  which  has 
crowned  his  labors,  both  in  perfecting  the  art  of  tanning  leather 
and  the  accomplishment  of  so  large  an  amount  of  business  in  that 
line,  has  made  him  preeminent  as  a  mechanic.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  business  as  a  tanner,  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  most  commodious  position,  that  Mr.  Pratt,  in  1824, 
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removed  from   Lexington,  Greene  count}*,  where  he  buried  biA 
parents,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kaatsbergs. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  caught  the  attention  of  Mr.  Pratt 
was  the  church  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  speedily  rebuilt, 
and  a  minister  was  procured  to  preach  there  regularly  every  Sunday 
instead  of  every  third  week.  New  life  seemed  to  infuse  itself 
through  the  place.  The  old  residents  began  to  feel  a  new  impulse 
urging  them  forward  to  active  duties;  a  young  and  thrifty  village 
sprung  up  as  it  were  in  a  day,  creating  as  much  surprise  among 
the  former  inhabitants  as  is  felt  at  the  present  moment  by  those 
who  have  always  lived  in  sight  of  the  spot  where  the  magic  city 
of  Lawrence,  with  its  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  busy  with  the 
manifold  duties  of  life,  has  but  just  sprung  into  existence.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  those  mountain  hemlocks  soon  fell  before  the 
hand  of  industry,  both  to  subserve  the  processes  of  tanning  and 
to  yield  the  soil  to  the  hand  of  culture.  We  willhere  give,  in 
Mr.  Pratt*s  own  language,  a  brief  account  of  his  great  tannery,  by 
means  of  which  the  wilderness  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  After  some  appropriate  preliminary  remarks,  in  a  commu- 
nication addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute,  he 
sa3's:  **I  shall  proceed  without  further  digression,  to  give  you  a 
succinct  historical  nnd  statistical  account  of  my  tannery,  which  I 
may,  I  hope,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  egotism  or  vanity, 
be  allowed  to  say  has  been  conducted  with  sufficient  energy  and 
skill  to  realize  for  me  a  competency,  while  it  has  been  the  means 
of  spreading  comfort  and  plenty  to  all  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  its  operations. 

'*  My  tannery  is  an  immense  wooden  building,  530  feet  in  length, 
43  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  stories  and  a  half  high.  Within  this 
area  are  contained  300  vats,  tanning  over  Q0,000  f^ides  a  year, 
with  conductors  to  draw  the  liquor  to  the  pump,  affording  about 
46,000  cubic  feet  of  room  for  tanning  purposes.  A  large  wing,  40 
feet  by  80,  extending  over  the  stream,  contains  twelve  leaches, 
six  of  them  furnished  with  copper  heaters,  containing  about  12,000 
feet,  and  also  the  bark  loft,  tnrough  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  passes  more  than  6,000  cords  of  bark.  The  mills  through 
which  it  is  ground  are  capable  of  grinding  over  a  cord  of  bark 
per  hour;  nnd  it  has  connected  with  it  a  pump  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  deliver  1,000  feet  of  ooze,  or  water  charged  with 
tannincTf  in  thirty  minutes.  The  beam-house  contains  thirty  vats, 
equivalent  to  7,640  cubic  feet.  It  has  connected  with  it  three 
hide-mills  for  softening  the  dry  Spanish  hides,  and  two  rolling 
machines,  capable  of  rolling  500  sides  of  leather  per  day.  Out- 
side of  the  building,  but  cennected  with  the  beam-house  by  an 
underground  communication,  are  eight  stone  sweat-pits,  with 
pointed  arches  and  flues.  The  pits  arc  of  the  most  approved 
size,  being  in  area  10  feet  by  14,  and  in  dopth  8  feet,  with  a  spring 
of  water  at  one  corner. 

'*  Since  I  first  commenced  busihess,  the  gain  of  weight  in  con- 
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verttng  bides  into  leather,  has  been  increased  nearly  50  per  cent. 
That  is,  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  more  leather  can  now  be 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  hides,  than  at  the  time  when  I 
learned  my  trade  at  my  father's  tannery,  conducted  in  the  old 
fashioned  way,  some  40  years  ago. 

**The  great  improvement  in  weight  seems  to  have  been  chained 
by  the  judicious  use  of  strong  liquors,  or  ooze,  obtained  from 
finely  ground  bark,  ahd  by  skilful  tanning. 

**  The  loss  and  wastage  upon  hides,  from  hair,  flesh,  etc.,  may 
be  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  order  to  produce  heavy 
weights,  the  hides  should  not  be  reduced  too  low  in  the  beam- 
house,  and  should  be  tanned  quickly,  with  good  strong  J iqubrs, 
particularly  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  operation.  To  green  hides, 
particularly,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  to  suffer  them  to 
remain  too  long  in  weak  ooze.  They  become  too  much  reduced, 
grow  soft,  flat  and  flabby,  lose  a  portion  of  their  gelatine,  and  re- 
fuse to  *  plump  up.' 

**  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  effects  of  an  early  applica- 
tion of  ooze,  that  is  too  strong  and  too  warm,  to  green  hides,  is 
very  injurious.  It  contracts  the  surface  fibres  of  the  skin,  tanning 
at  once  the  external  layers  so  dead,  as  it  is  termed,  as  to  shut  up 
the  pores,  and  prevent  the  tanning  from  penetrating  the  interior. 
This  renders  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  It  will,  from  this,  be 
feen,  that  in  the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of  liquor  alone, 
there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  judgment  and  the 
most  extensive  experience.  In  the  impossibility  of  adopting  fixed 
rales  to  the  innumerable  variety  of  cases,  nothing  can  be  depended 
upon  but  the  judgment  of  the  practical  tanner. 

**•  In  softening  hides,  and  preparing  them  for  the  process  of  tan- 
ning, a  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the  person 
superintending  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  diversities  in  the 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  sub- 
ject them  to  any  thing  more  than  a  general  mode  of  treatment. 

**  In  sweating,  the  character  of  the  hides,  and  the  tempera- 
ture, are  essential,  but  ever  varying  considerations.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  milder  the  process  of  preparing  the  hides  for 
the  bark,  the  better.  Unnecessarily  severe  or  prolonged  treatment 
is  inevitably  attended  with  a  loss  of  gelatine,  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  weight  and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too  high  a  tempera- 
ture is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  In  almost  ever}*^  lot  of  hides, 
particularly  Oronocos,  however,  there  are  generally  some  that 
prove  very  intractable — resisting  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  soften- 
ing. For  such,  a  solution  of  ashes,  potash,  or  even  common  salt, 
will  be  found  to  be  beneficial;  and  peculiarly  so  in  hot  weather. 
As  I  have  said,  no  precise  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preliminary  process  of  soaking  and  sweat- 
ing, so  much  depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the  hides,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  these  operations  are  conducted. 

*'  The  following  table  may,  however,  be  found  useful  in  con- 
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veying  an  approximation  to  a  definite  idea  of  the-  practice  in  my 
tannery : 

SoAURO — Temperature.  Swiatikg— Temperature. 

40«  60*  60«  7(P              40**          50®  GO®  70* 

Days.  Days.  Days.  Day*.         Days.  Days.  Days.  Day*. 

Buenos  Ayres  hides,        10  to  13  8  to  12  0  to  8  3  to  6  IS  to  20  1*2  to  10  S  to  13  210.1 

Carthagena  &  Lagoira,   8  to  12  7  to  9  5  to  7  3  to  5  15  to  30  10  to  15  6  to  8  2  to  9 

**  I  would  here  remark,  that  I  changed  the  process  from  liming 
to  sweating,  for  the  sole  leather,  in  1836 — the  only  change  in 
tanning  I  have  made  for  twenty  years — and  for  heavy  sole  leather 
it  has  been  proved  to  be  quite  as  good  as  liming,  if  not  better, 
and  somewhat  cheaper ;  besides  yielding  a  greater  gain  of  weight, 
and  when  well  tanned,  making  leather  more  impervious  to  water. 
Liming  and  bating,  however,  for  upper  and  light  leather,  is 
preferable;  and,  if  the  same  improvements  had  been  adopted  with 
the  lime  process,  of  strong  liquor  and  quick  tanning,  it  is  not  yet 
certain  that  the  same  results  would  not  have  been  attined. 

'*  Salted  hides  do  not  require  more  than  two-thirds  the  time  to 
soak  ;  but  generally  rather  longer  to  sweat.  After  th^  hides  are 
prepared  for  tanni^ig,  the  next  process  is,  which  is  commonly  called 
handling,  which  should  be  performed  two  or  three  times  a  day 
in  a  weak  ooze,  until  the  grain  is  colored.  New  liquors,  or  a  mix* 
ture  of  new  and  old,  are  preferable  for  Spanish  or  dry  hides— old 
liquor  for  slaughter.  They  are  then,  after  a  formight,  laid  away 
in  bark,  and  changed  once  in  two  to  four  weeks,  until  tanned. 
Much  care  and  judgment  is  reausite  in  proportioning  the  contina* 
ally  increasing  strength  of  the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the 
leather  in  different  stagfes  of  this  process. 

**  The  liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  within  cer^ 
tain  limits,  but  ought  never  to  exceed  a  temperature  of  eighty 
degrees;  in  fact,  a  much  lower  temperature  is  the  maximum  point, 
if  the  liquor  is  very  strong ;  too  high  a  heat,  with  a  liquor  too 
strongly  charged  with  the  tanning  principle,  being  invariably  in- 
jurious to  the  life  and  color  of  the  leather.  From  this  it  would 
seem  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  process  of  tanning, 
and  that  we  cannot  make  up  for  the  want  of  it  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  liquor,  or  raising  the  temperature  at  which  the 
process  is  conducted,  any  more  than  we  can  fatten  an  ox  or  horse 
by  giving  him  more  than  he  can  eat. 

*'  It  may  be  questioned  (if  anything  may  be  doubted  in  the 
present  improving  age)  whether  any  patented  schemes  for  the 
more  rapid  conversion  of  hides  into  leather,  will  be  found,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  any  practical  utility. 

*'I  have  mentioned  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  too  strong 
a  solution  of  the  active  principle  of  the  bark ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  too  weak  solutions  is  to  be  avoided.  Hides  tha  are 
treated  with  liquor  below  the  proper  strength,  become  much  re* 
laxed  in  their  texture,  and  lose  a  portion  of  their  gelatine.  The 
leather  necessarily  loses  in  weight  and  compactness,  and  ia  much 
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more^poroas  and  peryioQS  to  water.  The  wanner  these  weak 
solutions  are  applied,  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  gelatine.  To 
•scertain  whether  a  portion  of  weak  liquor  contains  any  gelantine 
in  solution,  it  is  only  necessary  to  strain  a  little  of  it  into  a  glass, 
and  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  stronger  liquor.  The  excess  of 
tanning  in  the  strong,  seizing  upon  the  dissolved  gelatine  in  the 
weak  liquor,  will  combine  with  it,  and  be  precipitated  in  flakes,  of 
a  dark  curdled  appearance,  to  the  bottom.  At  the  Prattsvilie  Tan- 
nery the  greatest  strength  of  liquor  used  for  handling,  as  indicated 
by  t'ike's  barkometer,  is  16^  ;  of  that  employed  in  laying  away, 
the  greatest  strength  varies  from  30^  to  45°. 

*'  After  the  leatner  had  been  thoroughly  tanned  and  rinsed,  or 
scrubbed  by  a  brush-machine  or  broom,  it  will  tend  very  much  to 
improve  its  color  and  pliability  to  stack  it  up  in  piles,  and  allow  it 
to  sweat  until  it  becomes  a  little  slippery  from  a  kind  of  mucus 
that  collects  upon  its  surface.  A  little  oil  added  at  this  stage  of 
the  process,  or  just  before  rolling,  is  found  to  be  very  useful. 

*^  Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  admission  of  air  in  dr}nng, 
when  first  hung  up  to  dry.  No  more  air  then  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  sides  from  molding  should  be  allowed.  Too  much  air,  or,  in 
other  words,  if  dried  too  rapidly  in  a  current  of  air,  will  injure  the 
color,  giving  u  darker  hue,  and  rendering  the  leather  harsh  and 
brittle.  To  insure  that  the  thick  parts  or  butts,  shall  roll  smooth 
and  even  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  is  necessary  that  the  leather 
should  be  partially  dried  before  wetting  down  for  rolling,  and  that 
when  wet  down,  it  should  lay  long  enough  for  every  side  to  become 
equally  damp  throughout. 

**  In  order  to  show  the  amount  of  business  done,  I  have  carefully 
collected  and  tabularized  from  my  books,  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Prattsvilie  Tannery  for  twenty  years,  in  tanning  about  1,000,- 
000  sides  of  sole  leather : — 


SteUistics  of  the  Prattsvilie  Tannery  for  tioenty  years — various 

Materials  used  and  Labor  employed. 

aOM  acres  bark  landsslOaqnartt  infles=  18  cords  par  aere«sUM),O0O,  at  $3  per  eorJ,  §300,000 

Number  of  dav«' work  peeling  aiid  piling  do.          .....       days  118,565 

Poor  trees  to  the  cord,          ..........    trees  475,900 

lliO.000  loads  or  cords»904.000,0001b« eords  199,000 

444  acres  or  woodIaiid»32  000  loads  or  cords,  worth     ......  S33,000 

l3S.380bushelsnroats,at3f.(hl.  per  bushel, $41,067 

19,000  tons  of  bay,  at  98  per  ton -  $0,000 

313.000  days'  work  in  tannery = 1,000  years'  labor,  at  $14  per  month,         $102,000 
Board,  at  $1*50  per  weeK, 76,000 

$940^000 

1(00,000  hides,  weighing  15.000.000  Ihs. '.        .        .  1,750,0110 

Cartage,  5.700  loads  or  9,600  lbs  each,  (one  pair  hones ) 

1.U00  000  sides  sole  leather,  at  18  lbs.  per  side, Iba.  18,000,000 

Hides  and  leather,  together, 33,000,000 

Cost  of  carting, $59,000 

3  000  lbs.  per  load  of  lenther,  one  pair  of  horses,       .....      aOOO 
9,600  lbs.  per  load  of  hides,  one  pair  of  horses, 6,700 

11,700 

Freight  of  hides  and  leather  between  New  York  and  CatikUl,       ....    $30,000 

Equal  to  18,000.000  lbs.  of  leather,  at  17  cents  per  lb 3.060,000 

Lost  and  worn  out  about  100  boms,  at  $75  each,  ....  .      '    7,600 

Com  of  wagons,  at  $950  per  year, 5,000 

laaaranee  on  stock, 19,000 

Yearly  expenses  $300,000.    Total  expenses,  abooi 6,000,00u 
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And|  in  justice  to  my  workmen.  I  ought  to  say,  without  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  or  ever  having  a  side  of  leather  stolen. 

**  A  glance  at  this  table  will  at  once  convince  any  one  that  the 
advantages  of  such  an  establishment  are  not  confined  to  the 
amount  of  value  produced.  The  labor  employed  directly  or  ie- 
directly  may  be  set  down  at  two  hundred  men  daily.  The  rami- 
fied branches  of  business  and  trade  that  it  fosters ;  the  comfort,  re- 
finement, and  intelligence,  of  which  it  becomes  the  centre ;  and 
its  final  influence  upon  the  growth  and  populousness  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  highly  estimated." 

After  presenting  much  more  that  would  interest  the  reader,  par- 
ticularly many  valuable  tables  of  various  kinds,  Mr.  Pratt  thus 
closes  his  communication. 

**  Desirous  of  contributing  my  mite  to  the  industrial  occupations 
of  life,  1  have  thrown  together,  in  my  plain  matter-of-fact  manner, 
only  such  facts  and  figures  as  it  appeared  to  me  would  be  of  service 
to  my  brother  mechanics ;  and  if  they  prove  so,  I  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  the  trifling  contribution  thus  made  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge — as  the  design  of  life  is  to  be  useful." 

This  account  opens  to  view  the  wonder-working  power  which 
has  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  wilderness,  and  given  to  Pratts- 
ville  its  three  thousand  inhabitants,  its  three  beautiful  churches, 
its  bank  of  $100,000  capital,  owned  by  the  worthy  founder  of  the 
village,  and  doing  an  annual  business  of  a  million  of  dollars,  its 
general  happiness  resulting  from  a  love  of  labor  which  pervades 
all  classes  of  its  citizens,  and  its  rank  among  other  thrifty  villages 
of  New  York. 

It  surely  displays  no  ordinary  foresight  and  energy  to  conceive 
and  successfully  carry  forward  an  enterprise  like  this,  dispensing 
its  blessings  upon  thousands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  op- 
erations, and  upon  multitudes  more  remote !  It  is  a  luxury  at 
times,  even  for  the  student,  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  pn>- 
found  genius  or  refined  cultivation,  to  the  plain  practical  man, 
whose  business  has  been  the  daily  round  of  hardy  industry*  3'et 
whose  labors  have  yielded  an  abundant  harvest.  While  it  is  due 
to  our  numerous  readers  among  the  various  laboring  classes  in  this 
working  republic,  occasionally  to  introduce  one  from  their  number, 
eminent  for  virtuous  and  industrious  habits,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
both  in  accordance  with  our  original  plan,  and  consistent  with  the 
liberal  spirit  of  our  Monthly. 

Mj.  Pratt's  tannery  takes  the  lead  of  all  others  in  this  country, 
both  in  respect  to  the  extent  of  its  operations  and  the  improvements 
in  the  art  of  tanning  leather.  Every  thing  about  the  establishment 
bears  evidence  of  thriftiness  and  energ}'.  Order  and  harmony 
prevail  among  the  workmen.  The  sabbath  is  respected,  and 
temperance,  frugality,  and  good  morals  are  recommended  by  the 
worthy  proprietor,  and  practiced  by  those  in  his  employ. 

Though  deprived  of  the  advantages  aflbrded  even  by  our  com- 
mon schools  of  the  present  day,  and  forced  to  pick  up,  in  mature 
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age,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  to  make  up  for  early  deficien* 
cies,  Mr.  Pratt  has  acquired  much  historical  and  practical  knowl* 
edge  on  the  chief  subjects  that  effect  the  interests  of  mankind . 
He  asks  for  no  higher  complement  than  to  be  called  a  plain  matter- 
of'fact  man,  a  thorough  going  business  man,  a  iDorking  mnn.  He 
possesses  shrewdness  and  a  great  degree  of  good  common  sense — 
a  rirtue  of  rare  cultivation  even  in  educated  men.  His  success  in 
business,  the  result  of  constant  vigilance  and  energy,  together  with 
his  fair  dealing  with  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  has  made 
him  highly  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  In  18^)6  be  was 
elected  as  a  representative  to  Congress  and  discharged  his  duties 
ID  that  body  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
const itutents.  In  1838  he  declined  a  reelection  to  the  same  im- 
portant station,  but  accepted  the  nomination,  and  was  reelected  in 
November  1842.  The  active  business  habits  of  Mr.  Pratt  were 
carried  with  him  into  that  body,  as  evinced  by  his  well  known 
efforts  in  making  improvements  in  the  public  buildingsat  Washing- 
ion,  and  the  numerous  reports  which  he  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House,  during  the  term  of  his  public  service.  The 
public  as  well  as  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Pratt,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  is  in  the  highest  degree  respectable. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  elements  of  his  success,  and 
draw  from  a  living  witness  motives  for  self-exertion. 

Active  industry  has  always  been  a  prominent  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter. The  first  time  we  met  him  we  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  he  seldom  loses  any  time.  A  gentleman  sat  relating  to  him 
some  interesting  anecdotes,  which  required  no  particular  attention 
on  his  part,  and  to  which  he  could  give  respectful  heed,  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplish  something,  Mr.  Pratt  after  a  slight 
apology  occupied  himself  by  putting  his  signature  upon  a  new 
quantity  of  bank  notes*  Not  because  they  were  specially  needed 
at  that  moment,  but,  as  he  intimated,  to  save  time.  The  circum- 
stance, though  trivial,  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  shows  that 
he  puts  a  proper  estimate  upon  the  value  of  time.  It  is  by  appro- 
priating every  moment  of  time,  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
so  much;  This  is,  in  fact,  the  true  secret  of  success.  Some  men 
work  with  astonishing  rapidity  at  intervals,  and  effect  a  great  deal 
in  a  small  space,  but  after  all  lose  so  much  by  habitual  indolence, 
that  they  make  very  little  headway,  while  others  of  less  force,  but 
by  constantly  applying  it,  attain  unto  eminence.  '*  It  has  been  my 
motto,''  says  Mr.  Pratt,  *'  that  to  mil  and  to  do  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.'*  But  to  do,  with  him,  is  an  ever  present  action,  and 
his  volition  constantly  keeps  up  that  energy  which  has  been  to 
him  the  chief  element  of  success. 

Another  important  element  of  his  success  was  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Pratt  seldom  attempts  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
this  he  thoroughly  accomplishes  before  proceeding  to  any  thing 
•lae.  To  select,  as  he  did,  one  grand  object  of  pursuit  and  keep 
ibe  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  it,  is  the  surest,  nay  almost  the  only 
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means  of  acquiring  wealth  or  station.  Thousands  fail  in  bosioen 
by  attempting  too  many  things  at  once,  or  by  turning  from  one 
thing  tq  another  before  anything  is  fairly  accomplished, 

GeneroMtty  is  another  prominent  trait  of  bis  character.  While 
he  has  literally  strown  the  path  of  the  poor  with  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  these  favors  have  redounded  to  his  own  prosperity. 
Never  have  the  poor  applied  to  him  for  aid  and  been  turned  empty 
away.  Even  the  stranger,  when  overtaken  by  want,  hath  repeat- 
edly shared  in  his  bounties,  and  gone  on  his  way  rejoicing.  For 
the  last  twenty  years,  his  donations  to  different  benevolent  objects, 
have  averaged  over  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  amounting  to 
a  much  larger  yearly  sum  within  a  few  years  past.  He  is,  notwith- 
standing the  profuse  hand  with  which  he  scatters,  steadily  increasieg 
in  wealth,  thus  demonstrating  the  Bible  doctrine,  that  the  liberal 
soul  shall  be  made  fat.  Mr.  P.  is  a  model  of  persevering  indus- 
try, and  his  success  in  life  only  illustrates  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  others  who  will  make  similar  exertions.  The  health- 
ful tone  of  our  government  encourages  industry  and  tends  to  ele- 
vate the  poor  man  who  desires  to  rise  to  an  eminent  position 
in  society.  Let  the  example  of  him  whose  character  we  have 
here  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  drawn,  stimulate  the  young  to 
make  like  exertions  to  overcome  want  and  rise  to  the  enjoyment 
of  similar  blessings. 


<  ♦•» » 


THE  GOLD  PEN. 


BY  J.    B.   HABVET. 


The  Age  of  Gold  is  at  hand — he  that  doubts  it  can  have  no 
faith  in  omens.  There  are  those  who  affirm  it  has  come  already 
— that  we  live  in  a  golden  age  of  avarice.     I  mean 


<f 


the  age  of  fabled  gold/' 


80  beautifully  dreamed  of  by  the  ancient  poets,  in  distinction  from 
the  brazen,  and  iron  ages.  '*  The  Pen"  has  become  golden !  that 
instrument  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  more  wonder  working 
in  fact  than  the  enchanter's  wand  in  fable — which  has  done,  and 
is  yet  to  do  so  much  for  human  happiness — is  now  made  of  polish* 
ed  gold.  Beautiful  invention !  Whisper  me.  Fancy,  of  what 
features  in  American  literature  is  this  predictive  ?  Of  brilliancy — 
that  is  obvious :  the  sheen  of  such  a  pen  ever  present  to  his  eye, 
will,  by  the  principle  of  association,  incite  an  author  to  polish  his 
sentences.     Of  high  ariistic  excellence:  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
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write  in  a  sloyenly  manner  with  a  goose-quill ;  but  now  the  per- 
fect instrument  will  shame  the  imperfect  work  should  a  writer 
allow  careless  diction  to  flow  from  a  golden  pen.  Clearl}*  too,  is 
this  invention  ominous  of  solid,  pure,  imperishable  worth  in  future 
authorship.  Who  would  write  cAeap  literature  with  a  gold  pen  ? 
Brilliant  powers  will  be  devoted  to  the  best  purposes.  How  '*  full 
of  mSaning"  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  implements  of  art  or  trade 
in  existence,  that  of  the  author  alone,  is  best  made  of  pure 
gold.  Hitherto  geese  could  boast  that  they  furni:>hed  the  pens 
with  which Jiuman  wisdom  was  written:  but  a  new  era  is  dawn- 
ing— this  invention  is  its  orient  star  !  Am  I  transcendental  ?  Let 
us  then  reason  upon  the  subject  coolly  and  succinctly. 

'  The  easy  flow  of  composition  depends  much  upon  ease  of  pen- 
manship. Many  a  thread  of  argument  has  been  broken  by  stop- 
ping to  mend  a  pen:  often  has  the  author  from  the  interruption  of 
nibbing  his  quill,  omitted  to  point  his  sentences :  but  now,  once 
upon  the  track,  he  need  never  stop  till  his  ink-stand  is  dry ;  so  that 
not  a  good  thought  can  escape  him  if  he  once  catch  sight  of  it. 
Further,  no  fact  is  more  striking  in  the  psychological  history  of 
man  than  the  change  of  associated  ideas  to  concrete  ones.  A  re- 
gular catenation  of  laws  and  causes,  has  often  produced  less  effects 
through  reason,  than  has  a  casual  association  of  images  through 
the  medium  of  the  imagination.  Granting  that  this  has  always 
been  a  prolific  source  of  error  and  evil — most  it  forever  be  so  ? 
May  we  not  at  last  obtain  advantages  from  the  **  unreal"  that  wa 
have  failed  of  extracting  from  the  **  real"  ?  And  may  not  this 
charming  association  of  gold  with  authorship  begin  a  revolution 
in  its  character  that  reason,  conscience,  and  criticism  could  not 
effect  ?  indicating  that  the  golden  age  of  avarice  is  fading  in  the 
west,  and  that  of  literature  brightening  the  east  ?  I  leave  to  the 
reader  if  this  is  not  good  reasoning  as  the  subject  admits  of;  and 
as  good  metaphysics  as  Bishop  Berkley's  nonsense. 

The  patriarch  of  old  wished  that  his  doleful  complaints  might 
be  graven  with  an  '*  iron  pen."  We  conclude  that  was  the  Iron 
Age.  An  era  of  sharp  controversy,  factious  contention,  and  paper 
wars,  would  be  appropriately  symbolized  by  the  steel  pen.  Those 
ages  are  vanishing  away— retreating  like  dark  clouds  in  the  east, 
when  the  sun  looks  forth  and  paints  upon  them  the  celestial  bow. 
In  future  may  we  anticipate  that  brilliant  pens  will  write  sterling 
sentiments,  and  win  *' golden  opinions." 

**  The  Pen  "  is  a  metonymy  widely  significant  compared  with 
**a  pen."  Thus  we  find  Scott  metonymized  under  the  figure  of 
**  the  great  modem  pen."  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  **  reading 
an  author,"  instead  of  his  book ;  while  the  genius  or  ability  dis- 
played in  it,  is  often,  by  an  easy  trope,  predicated  not  of  himself 
but  of  his  pen.  This  figure  will  admit  of  subdivision  by  the  use 
of  a  specific  adjective : — thus  authors  may  be  classified  as  they  of 
the  gold  pen,  the  silver  pen,  the  iron  pen  or  the  steel  pen. 

Many  a  beautiful  gift  has  never  been  given  solely  because  the 
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would-be  donor  could  not  decide  on  a  pretty  or  fitting  selection. 
As  this  precious  gem  of  art  will  solve  all  such  perplexities  and 
furnish  an  appropriate  present  for  every  occasion  or  any  person,  it 
is  easy  to  infer  that  the  epoch  of  gold  pens  will  be  distinguished 
for  kind  feeling  and  generosity.  In  those  future  happy  days,  when 
not  a  single  adult  will  be  found  in  the  United  States,  barring 
idiots,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  we  expect  that  these  nice  arti- 
cles will  become  a  kind  of  circulating  medium  for  compliment  and 
friendship.  Easily  transmissible  even  by  letter,  durable,  useful 
as  it  is,  he  that  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  to  give  as  a  keep- 
sake, will  give  a  pen.  Cutfery  instruments  are  reported  to  divide 
love,  and  therefore  unsafe  presents;  a  pen  would  be  a  perfectly 
safe  gift,  and  any  person  to  whom  it  might  be  unacceptable  could 
not  deserve  a  remembrancer  of  any  kind.  That  stereotype  gift,  a 
silver  cup,  precious  as  it  is,  has  ill  associations,  recalling  to  thought 
a  bad  habit  which  the  human  race  is  determined  to  break  oflf. 
Even  he  who  gives  his  friend  a  splendid  new  book  is  liable  to  give 
what  is  worth  but  little.  Mounted  with  a  heavy  gold  case,  cle* 
gantly  wrought,  such  a  pen  will  be  an  offering  beautiful  enough 
for  a  monarch  or  a  president.  Swords  of  honor,  of  costliest  work- 
manship, are  conferred  upon  fortunate  soldiers.  We  look  for  a 
Golden  Age  when  authors  who  have  gallantly  waged  war  ogainst 
vice  and  folly,  and  done  their  country  good  service  on  ihe  side  of 
truth  and  virtue,  will  receive  from  municipal  corporations,  or  legis- 
latures, presentation  pens  of  exquisite  beauty  and  richness  with 
appropriate  devices.  Like  a  sword  to  the  warrior,  such  a  g^ift  will 
reward  them  for  labors  past  and  invite  them  to  new  achievments. 

"  Stop  when  you  get  through," 

should  be  neatly  engraved  on  the  gold  pen  of  every  author  and 
authoress.  The  greatest  writers  that  ever  lived  have  been  they 
who  knew  what  not  to  write. 

A  critic  might  object  to  this  motto  that  the  sentiment  is  homely, 
or  the  style  jagged — that  it  embodies  a  meagre,  mean  truism,  void 
of  sense  or  poetrj' — that  it  would  be  as  useful  as  a  board  put  up 
in  Broadway  witli  this  inscription — **  do  not  run  your  heads  against 
this  brick  wall."  No  five  words  in  the  language,  however,  convey 
a  shrewder  generalization  of  wisdom.  The  blunt  emphasis  of 
those  two  harsh  monosyllables,  "  get  through,"  clenches  the  mean- 
ing ;  and  its  plain  old  fashioned  Saxon-English  style  makes  this  a 
choicer  motto  for  authorship  than  the  daintiest  bit  of  an  Italian 
sonnet  in  existence.  To  say  that  it  amounts  to  an  obvious  truism 
is  to  express  the  reason  for  which  I  select  it.  Like  the  man  who 
hunted  all  day  for  his  spectacles  and  found  them  on  his  eye-brows, 
authors  have  overlooked  this  maxim  because  of  its  obviousness, 
and  disobeyed  it  because  of  its  familiarity.  No  one  could  ima- 
gine that  Philip  of  Macedon  would  loni^  forget  he  was  a  mortal 
man ;  yet  so  treacherous  was  his  memory  on  this  point  that  he  ero- 
plo3'ed  a  slave  to  cry  in  his  ears  daily,  *'  Philip,  thou  art  mortal !" 
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The  words  inscribed  over  Cotton  Mather's  study — "  Be  short" — 
are  the  only  rule  that  can  rival  this  in  appropriateness:  but  that 
fails  in  respect  of  generalization,  for  there  might  be  exceptions  to 
it,  whereas  to  this  there  could  be  no  exception.  Should  any  say 
that  he  can  never  get  through  the  sul)ject  he  is  entering,  that  try 
as  long  as  he  may  he  can  never  *'  express  the  inexpressible,"  this 
motto  would  caution  to  stop  before  he  begins.  It  might  catch  the 
eye  of  the  transcendentalist  while  his  pen  is  galloping  across  his 
page,  and  induce  him  to  draw  rein,  and  benefit  mankind  by  dig- 
ging  in  his  garden. 

No  work  has  come  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time  from  re« 
mote  antiquity  that  you  could  not  clasp  between  your  thumb  and 
finger ;  the  ponderous  authors  have  all  sunk  like  lead  to  the  bottom. 
Humble  Esop's  Fables  have  survived  thousands  of  learned  tomes 
that  went  to  heat  the  baths  of  Alexandria.  Of  literary  glory,  they 
have  often  gained  most  who  sought  it  least.  To  seek  supremely 
is  to  forfeit  Fame :  that  capricious  goddess  spurns  from  her  feet 
all  abject  worshippers:  they  only  are  crowned  with  her  unfading 
garland  who  pay  their  devotions  in  the  temple  of  Truth. 

An  immortal  book  is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  sou Ts  immortality. 
Shall  that  which  is  made  be  more  enduring  than  its  maker? 
Man's  material  works,  like  bis  material  frame,  slowly  but  surely 
decay:  the  best  productions  of  his  mind  live  not  only  with  a  per- 
petual, but  a  gn)wing  existence ;  they  realize  a  perentiial  youth ; 
and  attest  in  this  world  his  immortalitv  in  the  next. 

Thus  to  delight  and  profit  mankinct  through  ceaseless  ages,  is 
the  most  exalted  ncbievment  of  mind !  Little  wonder  that  the 
dazzling  prize  should  attract  a  countless  throng  of  aspirants.  La- 
ment we  that  so  many  thousands  fall  short  on  the  race — that  the 
toils  of  those  who  sucxseed  are  infinitely  surpassed  by  those  that 
fail  ?  That  were  absurd.  What  if  in  the  Olympic  foot  race,  the 
laurel  crown  had  descended  on  the  brows  of.  all  the  competitors 
instead  of  the  single  victor?  Honors  like  diamonds  are  precious 
in  proportion  as  they  are  scarce.  This  paucity  of  success  hath 
ever  been  and  must  be  the  grand  stimulant  to  intellectual  exer- 
tions, which  in  themselves  are  profitable.  Did  all  obtain  who  seek 
fame,  the  result  would  be  similar  to  that  of  success  in  finding  the 
Philosopher*s  Stone,  which  by  transmuting  the  base  metals,  might 
increase  gold,  but  would  diminish  riches,  by  taking  from  that  its 
greatest  value,  rarity. 
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DEVOTED  FRIENDS. 


BT  MRS.  L.  H.  8I0017RNBT. 

The  insect  tribes  go  wandering  by, 

Each  for  himself;,  the  bee's  keen  eye 

Sees  where  the  honeyed  nectaries  lie ; 

The  butterfly  coqnetteth  free 

With  sephyr,  sonbeam,  flower  and  tree, — 

The  banker  ant,  his  gains  doth  hoard, 

With  forethought,  for  his  winter  board, — 

The  fdodding  beetle  onward  wends, 

The  locust  hath  bis  private  ends, 

And  shapes  the  warlike  wasp,  with  care, 

Uis  architecture,  strange  and  rare. 

So  with  the  birds ;  careering  high, 
Some  straw  to  weave  their  nests,  they  spy. 
Nor  spare  to  steal  the  tissues  fine, 
With  tapestry  its  nook  to  line ; 
Then  close,  in  curtained  cells  they  bide, 
Their  dearest  joys  from  us  to  hide, 
Or,  soaring,  taunt  our  earth-bom  care 
With  happiness  we  may  not  share, 
Save  that  we  gather  from  the  air, 
Some  snatches  of  their  heaven-taught  lay 
To  warn  us  of  a  cloudless  day. 

But  ye,  meek  Friends,  with  love  so  true, 
Unselfish,  constant^  ever  new, — 
For  us  alone,  from  prisoning  dust 
To  beauty  and  to  bloom  ye  burst, — 
For  us,  ye  give,  in  dell  and  plain. 
Your  all, — requiring  naught  again,—* 
Without  reserve,  your  noblest  powers. 
Blush,  odor,  solace,  life,— are  ours, — 
Your  mission  o'er,  with  one  sweet  sigh, 
Comes  your  last  gift, — ^the  lesson  high, 
How  innocence,  and  peace  may  die. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

Deab  S :  In  my  communication  to  you  on  the  subject  of 

the  Boman  Angler,  a  few  serious  typographical  mistakes  occurred. 
Hay  I  trouble  von  to  correct  them.* 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  **  Vagaries,"  I  omitted  to  mention  one 
amusing  fact,  illustrating  the  passion  of  Roman  epicures  for  the 
mullet.  You  hare  read  Cicero's  defence  of  Milo,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  from  his  own  pen.  No  doubt  you  have  been  delighted 
with  so  fine  a  model  of  criminal  pleading — for  Milo  was  charged 
with  murder.  But  ^ou  knew  Milo  was  found  guilty.  Do  not  be 
surprised :  Cicero  did  not  deliver  the  oration  now  extant.  Embar^ 
rassed  by  the  shouts  and  threats  of  the  partizans  of  Clodius — the 
man  so  justly  slain  by  Milo's  adherents — and  by  the  military  array 
of  an  armed  police,  stationed  around  the  tribunal  to  prevent  popular 
violence,  Cicero  did  not  dare  to  make  the  defence  which  he  had 
prepared  with  reference  to  a  favoring  populace  instead  of  an  op- 
posing mob.  His  self  possession  was  gone,  and  he  did  neither 
himself  nor  Milo  justice.  Milo  went  immediately  into  exile  at 
Marseilles.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  received  from 
Cicero  a  copy  of  the  oration  as  Cicero  had  originally  prepared  it. 
Having  read  it  over,  he  sent  back  to  Cicero  this  phlegmatic  reply: 
**  1  am  glad  you  did  not  deliver  the  oration  in  my  behalf  as  you 
wrote  it :  if  you  had,  I  should  not  now  be  luxuriating  on  such  no- 
ble mullets  as  those  I  dine  upon  here.*' 

While  I  write,  the  bell  is  tolling  in  token  of  the  national  grief 
for  the  loss  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  fellow-citizens,  John 
QuiNCY  Adaxs.  His  desire  to  **die  in  harness"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  gossip  for  years.  His  wish,  so  full  of  the  pride 
of  patriotism,  was  granted.  Death  invaded  the  Council-Hall  of 
this  great  people  and  claimed  his  noble  victim  there.  The  circum- 
stance, of  course  reminds  me  of  the  fall  of  Chatham  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  which  he  was  carried  out  to  die.  I  remember  also 
in  the  same  connexion  a  remark  of  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale 
College.  '*  I  would,"  said  he,  one  day,  to  his  class  in  chemistry, 
**  as  soon  be  taken  away,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  while  engaged 
in  an  experiment  before  you  as  in  the  closet  at  prayer.  Either 
place,  I  trust,  would  be  the  post  of  duty."    But  the  peculiar  history 

*  84th  page,  line  25,  for  **  salt  fish,"  read  **  salt  water  fish;''  line  32,  for 
*'  preserving,"  read  "persevering;*'  86th  pa^e,  line  31,  for  "  Formtao,"  read 
"Formin;*'  page 87,  fine  11.  for  "aroma,"  read  *'  round:"  page  88,  line  6, 
for  "  a  golden  hook,"  read  **  golden  hooks."  The  note  at  the  bottom  of  85th 
page,  belongs  to  the  38th  lioe  of  page  86.  Other  mistakes  the  reader  can  cor- 
rect (or  *' 
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of  John  Quincy  Adams  reminds  me  most  especially — so  Roman 
are  my  predilections — not  only  of  Cato*  but  of  Turennius,  a  pro- 
vincial governor  in  the  lime  of  Julius  Gssar.  Seneca  speaks  of 
him  thus.  *'  Turrenoius  was  an  old  man  of  most  scrupulous  indus> 
try.  As  he  was  past  ninety  years  of  age,  Ccesar  offered  him  a  dis- 
mission from  his  office  and  he  accepted  it.  But  the  circumstance 
so  stung  him,  that  he  immediately  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
laid  out  like  a  corpse  on  his  bed  and  that  his  family  should  weep 
around  him  asJf  he  were  jeally  no  more.  Thus  were  his  house- 
hold compelled  to  continue  to  bewail  the  old  man's  retiremeaC 
from  public  life  until,  by  an  imperial  order,  his  office  was  restored 
to  him.  Nay  but  is  it  pleasant  to  die  while  thus  engaged  ?"  Seneca, 
however,  by  no  means  admired  this  mode  of  dying  in  harness. 
He  says ;  **  he  is  bast^  who,  weary  of  life  sooner  than  of  labor, 
falls  in  the  midst  of  his  duties." 

Since  writing  about  the  *'  Christians  of  Some,"  several  penoDs 
have  confessed  to  me  that  they  take  great  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  progress  of  principles,  professed  by  a  body  of  outlaws^  who 
could  not  proclaim  their  creed  afeud,  or  advocate  it  in  popular 
assemblies,  or  bring  to  its  aid  power  and  position,  appearing  at  ao 
early  an  age,  seems  amazing  to  all.  In  a  Roman  province,  men 
and  women  and  youths,  of  every  rank  in  society,  had  become 
Christians,  without  any  noisy  revolution  or  social  excitement. 
The  true  religion  had  spread  so  far,  that  idol- worship  was  almost 
abandoned,  victims  were  seldom  purchased  in  the  shambles,  and 
heathen  rites  rarely  performed.  Some  have  asked  me  whether 
this  progress  continued,  or  was  subject  to  ebbs  and  revulsions.  To 
this  inquiry,  it  may  be  enough  to  cite  in  reply  a  passage  from 
Tertullian*s  *' Apology.''  Addressing  the  pagan  Komans,  he  ex- 
claims: **  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet  we  have  filled  every  place 
that  belongs  to  you ;  your  cities,  your  islands,  your  mountain  fast- 
nesses, your  townships,  your  election  districts,  your  very  camps, 
your  tribes,  your  tithings,  your  imperial  court,  your  senate,  your 
market  place:  we  leave  you  nothing  but  your  pagan  temples !"t 

*  See  vol.  Ist,  page  103. 

t  This  letter  waa  unintentionally  onuttod  in  the  last  oomber.    Its 
however,  bespeaks  for  it  a  place  in  this. 
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The  rise  and  elevation  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  is  perhaps  nn- 
pftralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Commencing  as  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  one  of 
the  armies  of  the  French  Re()ublic — the  army  of  Italy.    That 
army  he  found  scattered  along  the  ridges  of  the  Alps,  and  though 
fall  of  courage,  and  panting  for  action,  yet  destitute  of  magazines 
and  military  stores,  in  want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger.  As  if  foreseeing  the  successes  which  awaited 
him,  he  addressed  his  soldiers  in  that  bold,  stirring  language,  which 
he  so  well  knew  how  to  use.     He  told  them  he  had  come  to  lead 
them  into  the  most  fertile  plains  which  the  sun  looks  upon,  where 
they  would    find  rich  provinpes  and  opulent  towns,    and  where 
they  could  reap  harvests  of  honor  and  glory.    At  once  forming  the 
plan  of  the  campaign,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion.   In  less  than  a  month  from  the  time  of  commencing  opera- 
tions, he  opened  the  way  into  Italy,  gained  the  splendid  victories 
of  Montenotte,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi,  over  forces  greatly  superior 
to  his  own  in  numbers,  broke  asunder  the  Austro-fiardinian  army, 
and  compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  abandon  the  coalition,  and 
make  peace  with  the  Republic.     Losing  no  time,  he  followed 
after  the  retreating  Austrians,  crossed  the  Po,  forced  a  passage  of 
the  Adda,  at  Lodi,  routed  the  imperial  forces,  and  entered  Milan 
iq  triumph.   Austria,  trembling  for  her  Italian  possessions,  redoubled 
her  efforts.     A  second,  and  yet  a  third  army  was  sent  to  cope  with 
the  youthful  conqueror.     But  though  thrice  reinforced,  the  three 
armies  were  each  in  turn  vanquished;  and  the  victorious  general, 
turning  his  attention  for  a  little  time  to  the  Italian  states,  and  com- 
pelling them  all  to  acknowledge  the  sway  of  the  French  Republic, 
then  took  up  his  march  for  the  Austrian  capit&l.     All  opposition 
was  driven  before  him,  and  he  continued  to  advance,  until  from 
the  summits  of  the  Noric  Alps,  the  steeples  of  Vienna  were  seen 
in  the  distance.    The  imperial  court  was  in  consternation,  and  at 
length  sued  for  peace.     An  armistice  was  granted,  and  Napoleon 
returning  to  Milan,  concluded  a  treaty ;  proving  himself  in  the 
negoitation  as  able  a  diplomatist  as  he  haa  already  shown  himself 
a  warrior.     Taking  up  his  residence  at  Montibello,  he  there  held 
his  court  in  more  than  royal  splendor.    Envoys  of  Austria,  of  the 
Pope,  of  Sardinia,  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  and  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lics, were  there   assembled.     Warriors  whose  deeds  had  filled 
Borope  with  their  renown,  were  gathefed  about,  and  couriers  com- 
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ing  and  going,  gave  indications  that  interests  of  no  ordinary  cha- 
racter were  there  decided.  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  and  moat 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  accomplishments,  surrounded  and 
paid  homage  to  Josephine.  More  powerful  than  any  living  monarch, 
Napoleon  though  but  a  general  of  the  republic,  already  **  had  en* 
tered  upon  that  dazzling  existence  which  afterwards  entranced  and 
subdued  the  world." 

While  Napoleon,  lording  it  over  Italy,  was  dividing  kingdoms 
and  setting  up  republics,  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  political 
changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the  French  capital ;  and  his 
mission  being  completed,  he  at  length  returned  to  Paris,  to  receive 
honors,  such  as  had  been  awarded  to  no  other  general  of  the  re* 
public.  He  found  the  Directory  filled  by  men,  weak  and  unpopo- 
Jar,  and  the  government  torn  and  distracted  by  opposing  factions. 
He  was  solicited  to  interest  himself  in  political  affairs,  but  one  so 
young  could  not  be  made  director,  and  the  time  was  not  then  ripe 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  constitution.  Preferring  to  wait 
a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  those  ambitions 
views  which  were  already  agitated  in  his  mind,  he  looked  about 
for  new  fields  of  conquest  and  glory.  Turning  his  eyes  eastward, 
he  discovered  Jn  the  regions  of  the  rising  sun,  a  country  "  worthy 
his  talents,  his  military  skill,  and  his  ambition.*'  He  solicited  the 
privilege  of  leading  an  army  into  Egypt,  and  subduing  that  ancient 
kingdom  to  the  sway  of  French  arms.  His  request  was  granted. 
The  expedition  was  successful.  In  sight  of  those  gigantic  struc- 
tures of  a  former  age,  from  whose  summits  "  forty  centuries  beheld 
his  actions,"  he  fought  the  battle  of  the  pyramids.  The  whole 
country  was  subdued,  and  submitted  to  the  victor;  who  then  turn- 
ing from  the  duties  of  a  warrior  to  those  of  a  civil  magistrate,  e^- 
tablished  a  government  alike  firm,  just  and  impartial,  such  as 
Egypt  bad  never  before  enjoyed. 

Meanwhile  war  was  declared  against  France^  by  the  Ottoman 
Pofte,  and  Napoleon  was  menaced  with  attack  by  land  and  sea. 
Undismayed  by  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  he  deliberately 
formed  his  plans.  Anticipating  the  march  of  the  Sultan's  forces, 
he  crossed  the  desert  which  separates  Africa  from  Asia,  with  a 
part  of  his  army,  entered  Syria,  carried  the  ancient  Joppa  by  as- 
sault, and  laid  seige  to  the  fortified  town  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the 
key  of  Damascus.  A  Turkish  army,  thirty  thousand  strong,  ap> 
proached  for  the  relief  of  the  beseiged,  but  only  to  be  scattered, 
like  the  sands  of  the  desert  before  the  rolling  fire  of  the  French. 
The  seige  was  continued  with  renewed  vigor,  and  all  the  resources 
of  art  were  exhausted  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  place.  If  car- 
ried, the  east  was  opened  to  the  young  general,  who  indulging  in 
dreams  of  oriental  conquest,  already  anticipated  renewing  '*  the 
march  of  Alexander  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Ganges."  But  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the  French  were  in 
vain,  and  Napoleon,  after  consuming  two  months  before  the  place, 
reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  and  retomed  into  Egypt. 
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While  Napoleon  was  prosecuting  his  conquests  in  the  cast,  he 
remained  ignorant  of  erents  which  were  transpiring  in  France,  the 
destruction  of  the  French  naval  fleet  hy  Nelson,  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir,  having  cut  off  communication  with  Europe.  Shortly 
after  his  return  from  Syria,  a  tile  of  English  newspapers  was  sent 
to  him  by  an  English  naval  officer,  from  which  he  learned  that 
France  was  again  involved  in  war  with  Austria,  aided  by  the  forces 
of  Russia.  That  the  French  armies  along  the  Rhine  had  been 
beaten  and  driven  back,  that  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Italy 
had  been  all  wrested  from  the  republic,  that  insurrection  had  again 
broken  out  in  La  Vendue,  and  that  the  Directory  embarrassed  and 
in  trouble  on  every  hand,  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  His  determina- 
tion was  immediately  taken.  He  resolved  to  embark  secretly  for 
Europe,  at  the  risk  of  being  taken  by  the  English  cruisers  on  the 
passage.  Making  his  preparations  in  all  haste,  he  set  sail,  without 
disclosing  his  intention  to  any  but  the  few  favorite  officers  who 
accompanied  him,  and  notwithstanding  imminent  dangers,  reached 
France  in  safety.  His  arrival  in  Paris  created  an  intense  sensa- 
tion. '*  Upon  him  all  eyes,  all  wishes,  and  all  hopes  were  imme- 
diately fixed."  Grenerals,  statesmen,  and  politicians  gathered 
about  him.  A  change  in  the  government  was  earnestly  desired, 
was  absolutely  needed ;  and  a  plan  and  the  means  of  effecting  h, 
were  soon  decided  upon,  and  successfully  carried  into  execution. 
The  Directory  of  five  was  overthrown,  and  in  its  place  three  con- 
suls were  substituted,  the  first  and  chief  of  whom  was  Napoleon. 

The  government  of  Napoleon  as  first  consul,  was  alike  able  and 
brilliant.  He  gratified  France  with  victories,  he  humbled  her  en- 
emies, he  extended  her  conquests,  and  more  than  these,  for  the 
first  time  after  a  war  of  many  years,  he  obtained  for  her,  peace  by 
land  and  sea,  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Nor  was  he  less 
attentive  to  the  internal  improvement  of  the  nation  he  ruled,  than 
to  its  foreign  relations.  He  restored  order  to  the  finances,  he  fa- 
cilitated the  means  of  communication,  by  building  roads  and  canals, 
he  encouraged  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  He  re- 
established that  ancient  religion  which  the  excesses  of  the  revolu- 
tion bad  sweeped  away,  and  caused  it  to  be  respected,  he  made  pro- 
vision for  public  instruction,  and  founded  that  deservedly  celebrated 
civil  code,  which  has  survived  all  the  other  achievements  of  his 
genius,  and  is  now  the  basis  of  the  jurisprudence  of  half  Europe. 

Thus  it  was  that  Napoleon,  by  the  accomplishment  of  great  and 
memorable  acts,  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  his  elevation  to 
the  throne.  The  French  people  were  grateful  for  the  immense 
services  he  rendred  them,  and  desiring  to  continue  in  his  hands 
the  authority  which  he  had  used  for  such  noble  purposes,  by  a  vote 
almost  unanimous,  confined  upon  him  the  consulship  for  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  the  power,  the  first  consul  by  degrees  assumed  the  state 
of  a  monarch,  and  his  gay  capital  soon  gave  every  indication  of 
the  return  of  royalty.  Public  opinion  reacting  upon  the  sufferings 
and  anxieties  of  the  revolution,  ran  rapidly  toward  the  centraliza- 
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tion  of  authority,  and  the  people  willingly  submitted  to  a  govern- 
ment alike  splendid  and  strong,  which  gave  them  security  and 
protection.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Napoleon  already  indulged 
the  desire  of  obtaining  a  crown,  for  his  ambition  had  grown  with 
his  fortune.  Fully  equal  to  any  sovereign  of  Europe  in  power,  he 
had  the  vanity  to  wish  to  be  made  equal  to  them  in  name.  Nor 
was  he  the  only  one  who  desired  that  he  should  be  made  king  or 
emperor,  with  the  right  of  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The 
people  tired  of  the  excesses  and  insecurity  of  a  Republic,  began  to 
feel  that  he  alone  could  ''  protect  all  the  interests  of  the  revolutiDn, 
that  he  alone  could  save  from  sanguinary  reaction  the  men  who 
were  compromised  by  their  errors,  could  preserve  to  the  acquirers 
of  the  national  domain  their  property,  to  the  military  their  rank, 
to  all  the  members  of  the  government  their  position,  to  France 
that  government  of  equality,  justice,  and  grandeur,  which  she  had 
secured."  And  the  nation  'Mncontestably  could  transmit  to  whom 
it  chose,  and  to  a  sublime  soldier  still  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Louis  XIV." 

Two  years  had  not  elapsed  after  Napoleon  was  made  consul  for 
life,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  greatly  agitating  the  public 
mind,  served  to  carry  it  forward  to  the  point  toward  which  it  was 
before  rapidly  tending.  This  was  the  disco vefy  of  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  plotted  by  emigrant  royalists,  who  re* 
garding  him  as  the  only  obstacle  to  their  projects,  hoped  by  a  sin- 
gle blow  to  overthrow  the  whole  government.  Amid  the  universal 
agitation  which  followed,  monarchy  and  hereditary  succession 
were  extolled  in  every  quarter.  It  is  necessary,  it  was  said,  that 
the  new  government,  like  the  old  one,  not  dependant  upon  the  life 
of  a  single  individual,  should,  have  the  power  of  surviving  itself, 
as  thereby  the  hope  of  the  royalists  to  destroy  it  by  the  thrust  of  a 
dagger,  aimed  at  one  man,  would  be  cut  oflf. 

Napoleon  needed  no  prompting  to  aspire  to  the  throne;  he  only 
waited  a  favorable  opportunity.  Before  proceeding  too  far,  he 
wished  first  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  army,  and  of  neighbor- 
ing governments,  and  with  this  view,  he  addressed  letters  to  those 
generals  in  whom  he  had  most  confidence,  and  dispatched  coorieia 
to  Berlin  and  Vienna.  From  the  army  the  strongest  assurances 
of  support  were  received,  and  at  the  same  time  the  principal  cities 
sent  in  addresses  in  favor  of  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy. 
The  replies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  also  favorable,  both  de- 
claring their  willingness  to .  acknowledge  the  first  consul,  emperor 
of  France. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  it  only  remained  to  take  the  necessary 
ofiicial  steps.  A  motion  was  accordingly  submitted  in  the  trtbu- 
nate— the  only  body  in  which  the  right  of  discussion  was  preserred 
— that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  be  declared  emperor,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity invested  with  the  government  of  the  French  Republic;  and 
that  the  imperial  dignity  be  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  This 
motion,  after  receiving  the  form  of  a  discussion — being  appomd 
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oaly  by  the  renowned  and  consistent  Cannot — prevailed  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  carried  to  the  Senate,  and  by  that  body  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  composed  of  senators,  ministers,  and  the 
three  consuls,  empowered  to  draft  a  ^*  senatus  consultum,"  where* 
by  the  constitution  was  again  to  be  remodeled,  and  adapted  to  the 
proposed  change  in  the  government.  The  constitutional  act,  after 
receiving  careful  consideration — the  questions  suggested  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  monarchy  being  one  by  one  resolved — was  re- 
ported, and  without  alteration,  was  adopted  by  unanimous  acclama- 
tion. The  establishment  of  the  imperial  hereditar}'  succession, 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection ; 
but  the  Senate,  acting  within  the  limits  of  its  own  prerogatives, 
determined  forthwith- to  proclaim  Napoleon  emperor. 

Hardly  was  the  ceremony  of  adoption  completed,  when  the  sen- 
ators dissolving  the  sitting,  hastened  to  St.  Gloud,  to  present  to  the 
first  consul  their  decree.  **  Standing  in  military  costume,  calm  as 
he  well  knew  how  to  be  when  men's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him," 
he  received  the  Senate,  with  Cambacerds  at  its  head,  and  listened 
to  the  speech  addressed  him  by  his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
*^  Happy  the  nation,"  said  Cambac^r^s,  **  which  after  so  many 
troubles,  finds  in  its  own  bosom  a  man  capable  of. stilling  the  storms 
of  passion,  of  conciliating  all  interests,  and  of  winning  the  sufiSrages 
of  all  ranks. 

**  If  it  be  in  the  principles  of  our  constitution  to  submit  to  the 
sanction  of  the  people,  the  part  of  the  decree  which  concerns  the 
establishment  of  an  hereditary  government,  the  Senate  has  deemed 
that  it  ought  to  beseech  your  imperial  majesty  to  permit  that  the 
organic  dispositions  should  forthwith  be  put  in  force,  and  for  the 
glory  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  of  the  Republic,  at  this  very  in- 
stant, the  Senate  proclaims  Napoleon  Emperor  of  the  French." 
An  announcement  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  Vive  VEm" 
pereur,  which  echoing  along  the  roofs  of  the  palace,  were  caught 
up  and  extended  through  the  court  and  gardens. 

Thus  Napoleon,  favored  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
him,  rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  from  the  lowest  rank  in 
the  army,  to  the  throne  of  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Europe. 
Each  successive  step  he  inade  in  the  ascent,  was  with  the  full  ap- 
probation of  the  people  he  governed.  And  when  the  question  of 
conferring  the  imperial  hereditary  succession  upon  his  family  was 
referred  to  them,  they  gave  their  assent  with  a  unanimity  unparal- 
leled. Registers  were  opened  in  every  commune  in  France,  and 
more  than  three  million  five  hundred  thousand  votes  were  given 
in  the  afiSrmative,  while  not  three  thousand  were  in  the  negative. 
** History,"  says  another,  "has  recorded  no  example  of  so  unani- 
mous an  approbation  of  the  foundation  of  a  dynasty." 

The  ceremonv  of  his  coronation,  Napoleon  determined  should 
be  attended  with  the  utmost  possible  magnificence,  with  a  blend- 
ing of  religious,  civil,  and  military  pomp,  and  every  circumstance 
which  could  dazzle  the  eye,  or  attract  the  mind.    \le  wished  the 
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Pope  to  be  present,  to  bestow  upon  him  the  papal  benediction,  and 
bless  his  crown  and  sceptre — an  honor  without  precedent  in  all 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  church,  for  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
wiihout  exception,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  and  Pope 
Stephen  was  seeking  aid  in  France  against  the  Lombards,  when 
he  crowned  Pepin,  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  idea  was  no  sooner 
conceved,  than  he  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  negotia- 
tions were  accordingly  opened  with  the  Roman  Court,  and  every 
influence  employed  to  persuade  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  take  part  in  the  coronation. 

Though  Pope  Pius  was  favorably  disposed  toward  Napoleon, 
because  of  what  had  been  done  by  him  for  the  restoration  of  reli- 
gion in  France,  and  on  more  accounts  than  one,  would  not,  if  pos- 
sible, displease  him,  yet  when  he  learned  the  wishes  of  the  French 
emperor,  he  was  agitated  and  perplexed  by  opposing  doubts  and 
fears.  He  dreaded  lest  Europe  should  speak  ill  of  his  going  to 
Paris  to  consecrate  the  newly  elected  sovereign,  he  feared  lest  un- 
known and  unforseen  dangers  should  await  him  in  that  revolution- 
ary capital  which  had  destroyed  kings,  queens,  and  priests,  and 
was  *'  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  philosophers,  and  still  swarmed 
with  their  followers.**  out  should  he  not  go,  who  could  foretell 
the  consequences — for  Napoleon  was  all*powerful,  and  held  Ital}' 
in  his  grasp.  After  much  hesitation,  and  repeated  consultations 
with  his  cardinals,  he  finally  consented  ;  though  so  great  was  his 
agitation,  that  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  he  should  die  on  the  jour- 
ney, or  if  that  event,  so  undesired,  should  not  happen,  fearing  lest 
he  should  be  detained  in  France  against  his  will,  he  drew  up  his 
abdication,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  in  order 
that  the  papacy  might,  if  necessary,  be  declared  vacant. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Rome,  every  thing 
was  being  prepared  at  Paris  to  give  the  greatest  possible  splendor 
to  the  occasion — and  at  length  all  was  ready.  Hundreds  of  work- 
men had  been  employed  in  fitting  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
within  whose  venerable  walls  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place. 
These  preparations  were  completed,  and  the  church  was  decorated 
with  an  unequalled  magnificence.  Deputations  from  the  cities, 
the  principal  authorities  of  the  empire,  the  officers  of  the  civil  tri- 
bunals, the  archbishops  and  the  bishops,  with  their  clergy,  and  a 
crowd  of  foreign  princes  and  embassadors,  who  had  been  invited, 
arrived.  The  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice, names  known  in  history,  leavinpr  the  armies  and  the  fleets, 
repaired  to  Paris.  The  coming  of  Pope  Pius,  was  alone  waited 
for;  who,  on  the  second  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four,  after  spending  a  long  time 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  and  fervently  praying  that  he  might 
be  brought  safe  out  of  the  perils  and  dangers  he  expected  to  en- 
counter, entered  his  carriage,  and  proceeded  by  hIow  journeys 
toward  France.  He  was  every  where  received  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  veneration  by  the  people,  who  bowing  before  him, 
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craved  his  blessing.  His  arrival  ia  Paris,  created  an  intense  sen* 
saiion.  The  same  populacei  who  ten  years  before,  had  wor- 
shipped the  Goddess  of  Reason,  crowded  beneath  his  windows, 
and  hailed  his  presence  with  loud  acclamations.  The  old  man  de* 
lighted  with  his  reception,  by  degrees  became  reassured,  his  fears 
vanished,  and  his  spirits  assumed  their  wonted  tone. 

Sunday,  the  second  day  of  December,  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  coronation,  it  was  a  cold  winter's  day,  the  sun  shining  out 
bright  and  clear — a  day  not  unlike  that,  when  forty  years  later, 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  conqueror,  brought  back  from  his 
island-prison,  were  transported  in  triumph  through  his  former  capi- 
tal. At  an  early  hour  the  senators  and  members  of  the  council  of 
state  and  legislative  body,  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  empire,  the  bishops  and  their  clergy,  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  foreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  assem- 
bled within  the  ancient  basilic  of  St.  Louis,  clothed  in  robes  of 
office  and  state,  and  glittering  with  stars,  and  ribbons  and  uniforms. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  Pope,  grnrgeously  attired,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  clergy,  and  escorted  by  detachments  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  set  out  from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  as  he 
entered  the  Cathedral,  preceded  by  the  cross,  and  the  ensigns  of 
his  office ;  '*  all  present  rose  from  their  seats,  and  five  hundred 
musicians  pealed  forth  in  solemn  strain  the  consecrated  chant,  Tu 
a  Pttrusy  All  now  waited  for  the  emperor ;  who  seated  in  a 
magnificent  carriage,  and  escorted  by  the  most  distinguished  of- 
ficers of  his  army,  on  horseback,  and  by  a  long  line  of  soldiers, 
proceeded  slowly  towards  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  amidst  an 
immense  multitude,  who  lined  the  streets  through  which  the  cor- 
tege passed,  and  who  greeted  his  presence  with  loud  acclamations. 
He  entered  the  Cathedral,  wearing  a  golden  laurel,  *'  the  crown 
of  the  Cffisars,"  and  amid  the  sound  of  music,  passing  on  to  a  chair 
near  the  altar,  sat  down  in  front  of  the  throne,  the  empress  being 
seated  at  his  side. 

The  ceremony  then  commenced.  The  Pope  poured  the  holy  oil 
on  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  the  hands  of  the  emperor  *' blessed 
the  sword  with  which  he  girded  him,  and  the  sceptre  which  he 
placed  in  his  hand,  and  approached  to  take  up  the  crown."  All  eyes 
were  now  fixed  on  Napoleon.  -  Should  he  who  by  the  force  of  talent 
had  worked  his  way  to  empire,  who  ruled,  not  by  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  but  by  the  divine  right  of  the  people  to  confer  power  upon 
him,  should  he  sufier  the  crown  to  be  placed  on  his  head  by  another ; 
or  should  he,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  place  it  there  with 
his  own  hands.  The  French  and  Roman  rituals,  both  directed — 
according  to  one,  the  peers,  according  to  the  other,  the  bishops, 
holding  the  crown  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  kneeling  mo- 
narch— that  the  Pope  laying  his  hands  upon  it,  should  place  it  upon 
the  brow  of  the  sovereign.-  But  Napoleon,  untramelled  by  prece- 
dents, determined  otherwise.  That  eye  so  quick  to  discern  every 
morement  on  the  battle-field, watched  the  movement  of  his  holiness; 
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that  mind  so  ready  to  decide  every  question,  had  already  deter- 
mioed  what  course  to  pursue.  Approaching  the  tahle  whereon 
the  crown  lay,  and  quickly  taking  it  up,  with  a  firm  hand  he  slowly 
raised  it,  and  then  lowered  it  upon  his  own  head ;  then  taking  the 
crown  of  the  empress,  he  with  perfect  grace,  and  a  **  visible  ten- 
derness," placed  it  upon  the  head  of  Josephine,  as  she  knelt  before 
him,  who  overcome  by  her  emotions,  burst  into  tears.  The  whole 
movement  was  managed  with  such  perfect  propriety,  and  was  so 
well  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  actors,  as  to  produce  an  inde- 
scribable efiect  upon  those  who  witnessed  it ;  and  formed  a  scene, 
which  one  of  the  great  painters  of  the  day  has,  with  admirable 
efiect,  transferred  to  the  canvas. 

The  emperor  and  the  empress  then  crossing  over  from  the  altar, 
ascended  the  throne,  he  followed  by  his  brothers,  bearing  the  train 
of  his  imperial  robes ;  her's  being  borne  by  his  sisters.  The  Pope 
approaching,  bestowed  his  benediction,  and  raised  the  chant  of 
those  **  words  which  greeted  Charlemagne,  when  proclaimed  Em- 
peror of  the  Vfesi^Vivat  in  atemum  semper  Augustus"  The 
solemn  oath,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
public, to  respect  the  equality  of  rights,  political  and  civil  liberty, 
and  the  liberty  of  worship,  and  to  govern  wilh  no  other  views,  bat 
to  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  French  Republic, 
being  administered,  the  ceremony  ended ;  and  Napoleon,  a  plebeian 
by  birth,  consecrated  with  every  imposing  formality,  ranked  among 
the  princes  of  the  earth. 

Springfield,  Mass,,  April,  184Sk 


THE  LAWYER'S  DREAM. 

**  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream**  My  dear  reader, 
please  to  excuse  the  triteness  of  the  quotation,  for  the  sake  of  its 
appropriateness. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  one  of  those  pleasant  afternoons  in 
the  early  spring,  when  a  warm  wind  tempts  fiies  and  Iwifers  out 
from  their  winter  boles.  The  air  was  drugged  with  sleep,  as  my 
poeiical  friend,  Thomas  Moore  Jones,  would  say;  which  means, 
if  3'ou  prefer  plain  prose,  that  the  man  who  could  keep  his  eyes 
open  over  a  law-book,  for  the  hour  next  after  dinner,  could  be  no 
believer  in  Sancho  Panza's  blessing.  The  warm  breath  out  of 
doors,  in  fact  belonged  to  May,  but  it  had  in  some  way  wandered 
into  March,  where  it  came  between  a  cold  yesterday  and  an  ex- 
pected, cold  to-morrow,  like  a  slice  of  ham  in  a  sandwich,  very 
deliriously.  As  it  strayed  in  through  the  half-opened  window,  and 
gently  disturbed  some  papers  on  the  desk,  and  seemed  to  contrast 
Itself  boastingly  with  the  beat  of  the  stove,  is  it  to  be  wondered, 
that,  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  I — fell  asleep. 
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Gire  me  the  man,  by  the  way,  who  loves  his  sleep.  Some  men 
never  sleep;  they  only  lie  down,  with  their  eyes  shut.  They  have 
no  relish  for  that  delicious  fading  away  of  all  perception  of  thought, 
which  is  the  vestibule  of  old  Morpheus*s  poppy-scented  palace. 
Such  are  your  true  money«lovers,  who  lament  that  they  cannot 
coin  sleep  into  gold,  and  dreams  into  silver ;  who  begrudge  them- 
selves even  their  scanty  allowance  of  '*  tired  nature's  sweet  re- 
storer;" because  they  know  that  while  they  are  dreaming,  the 
Chinese,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  are  awake  and  making 
money.     Such  men  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

**  Let  me  have  men  about  me,  that  are  fat, 
Sleek-beaded  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o*  nights." 

So  thought  Caesar.  See,  too,  what  wealth  of  words  our  great 
poet  has  lavished  upon  sleep — 

**  the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  eacn  day's  life,  some  labor's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  ffreat  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

Could  he  ever  have  written  thatf  if  he  had  not  known  the  luxitry 
of  an  afternoon  nap? 

But  to  return,  scarcely  had  my  head  dropped  into  a  comfortable 
position,  and  the  clatter  of  a  neighboring  tin-ware  shop  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  ring  upon  my  ears,  when  a  strange  sight  appeared,  not 
to  the  outward  eyes,  but  to  those  inner  optics,  which  clairvoyants 
and  dreamers  use.  The  doors  of  the  book-case  before* me  opened; 
but  they  disclosed  no  regular  rows  of  calf-bound  volumes,  dry 
within,  and  dusty  without,  like  a  traveller  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
Coke,  and  Kent,  aind  Chitty,  and  all  the  others,  familiar  to  legal 
ears  *'  as  household  words,"  had  disappeared.  I  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment. If  but  one  half  had  been  absent,  I  should  have  known 
even  in  a  dream,  that  they  had  been,  what  is  called  by  legal  fic- 
tion, borrowed*  But  all — **  at  one  fell  sweep  " — I  could  not  un- 
derstand it.  And  there,  to  add  to  my  wonder,  stood  in  their  places, 
upon  the  shelves,  a  confused  crowd  of  grotesque,  LiHiputian  figures; 
some  thin  and  spare  in  body,  and  some  of  aldermanic  proportions. 
As  I  looked,  the  confusion  abated,  and  the  little  figures  arranged 
themselves  regularly  where  my  departed  books  had  once  stood, 
and  faced  me  like  a  regiment  of  veteran  soldiers.  They  were  in 
uniform ;  all  dressed  in  complete  sets  of  calf-skin,  as  if  they  had 
cut  up  the  book  covers  to  make  themselves  clothin?.  In  all  other 
respects  their  appearance  was  as  various  as  possible.  Some  had 
weapons,  some  had  papers,  and  some  had  neither;  while  one, 
whose  name  I  had  afterwards  learned  was  Estoppel,  had  a  gag 
fastened  in  his  mouth.  One  had  an  almanac,  with  his  finger  upon 
a  certain  day ;  another  had  a  map,  and  was  pointing  out  a  certain 
place. 
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While  I  was  wondering  what  all  this  meant,  one  of  the  figures 
stepped  forward,  and  drawing  out  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  began 
to  remark  that  it  was  a  declaration.  But  before  he  could  tell  me 
what  it  declared,  another, with  a  venerable  face  and  broad  shoulders, 
dressed  in  an  odd  looking  suit  of  old  fashioned  breeches,  and  a 
modem  jockey  cor.t,  pushed  his  way  past  the  whole  row,  and  Tery 
unceremoniously  crowding  the  first  speaker  out  of  his  place,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  addressed  me  thus: 

"  Sir-^My  name  is  Ejectment.  I  entered  into  the  serrice  of 
gentleman  of  your  profession,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
and  have  been  in  their  employ  ever  since  that  time.  In  my  early 
life  I  was  employed  only  in  small  tasks,  but  I  was  found  to  be  so 
convenient  and  useful,  that  I  was  promoted,  and  was  made  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  properly  belonged  to  older  servants,  now, 
alas !  deceased."  Here  a  tear  trickled  down  his  wrinkled  cheek. 
^'  Though  I  am  old,"  he  continued,  *'  yet  like  Moses,  my  eye  is 
not  dim,  nor  is  my  natural  force  abated;  and  I  had  hoped  to 
spend  many  more  years  in  your  service.  But  the  fatal  Three* 
have  forbidden  this.  I  am  abolished.  We  are  all  abolished.  I 
have  therefore  come  with  my  companions  to  take  leave  of  yon  for- 
ever ;  wishing  you,  in  the  words  of  my  old  master, '  the  gladsome 
light  of  Jurisprudence,  the  loveliness  of  Temperance,  the  stability 
of  Fortitude,  and  the  solidity  of  Justice.* " 

He  evidently  spoke  the  feelings  of  the  others,  for  as  he  finished, 
a  little  figure  in  the  crowd  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Similiter^  I 
do  the  like,"  and  a  hum  of  approbation  arose  from  all. 

The  whole  afiair  was  so  surprising,  that  I  should  not  have  known 
what  to  reply,  had  I  not  perceived,  or  thought  that  I  perceived,  on 
each  side  of  him,  a  shadowy,  indistinct,  and  ghost-like  form.  I 
immediately  requested  him  to  inform  who,'or  what  these  were. 

'*  Ah,  sir,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh,  *'  that  question  reminds 
me  of  my  greatest  loss.  This,"  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  them, 
*^  this  is  the  shade  of  the  departed  John  Doe — stat  nominis  umbra 
— the  other  is  the  shade  of  his  companion,  Richard  Roe.  Friends 
of  my  youth  !  Not  even  James  Jackson  ever  supplanted  them  in 
my  affections.  Always  opposed,  but  never  quarreling,  they  were 
two  hostile  swords,  which  hung  peacefully  together,  after  the  fight 
was  over." 

With  these  words,  delivered  in  a  dignified  tone,  the  old  gentle- 
man moved  to  the  door,  and  disappeared. 

Another  figure  took  his  place,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  cfti- 
rying  a  miniature  pattern  of  every  variety  of  oflTensive  weapon 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  ever  invented.  The  Irish  shillelah, 
the  western  bowie-knife,  the  English  pistol ;  clubs,  canes,  dirks, 
daggers,  sticks,  stones,  bayonets,  and  bludgeons,  formed  a  part  of 
his  miscellaneous  accoutrement.    In  a  milder  voice  than  could  be 

*  Did  the  old  gentleman  mean  the  three  fates  of  ancient  dm,  or  tbs  eqaallf 
unsparing  three  commissioners  of  the  present  time?    Qvtfre  ae  iioc. 
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expected  from  a  person  so  ferociously  armed,  he  informed  me  that 
he  was  Assault  and  Battery — that  notwithstanding  his  formidable 
appearance,  he  was  really  very  harmless — but  that  the  commis- 
sioners (and  as  he  said  this,  he  shook  his  cane  threatingly,)  had 
become  frightened  at  his  large  words,  and  had  discharged  him. 
Seeing  a  pack  of  playing  cards  in  his  hand,  I  enquired  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  and  he  told  me  that  he  carried  them  in  remembrance 
of  Lord  Eldon's  witticism,  which  had  once  saved  his  own,  and  es- 
tablished his  lordship's  reputation.  As  he  said  this,  he  marched 
oflf,  muttering  ''the  commissioners,''  and  apparently  bestowing 
with  his  cane,  numerous  hard  blows  upon  sonfle  imaginary  persons. 

Another  succeeded,  wearing,  as  one  could  easily  detect,  false 
hair  and  false  teeth.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  to  address  me, 
when  he  interrupted  himself,  and  said  that  he  had  lost  his  watch, 
and  that  I  had  found  it,  and  had*  con  verted  it  to  my  own  use.  This 
impudent  accusation  so  provoked  me,  that  I  seized  an  inkstand  to 
throw  at  him ;  but  he  was  too  quick  for  me,  and  in  a  second  had 
vanished. 

Next  came  forward  a  well-dressed  figure,  with  a  heavy  seal 
hanging  from  his  watch  chain,  and  a  signet  ring  on  his  finger.  He 
informed  me  that  his  name  was  Covenant ;  that  he  did  not  much 
regret  his  dismissal,  for  he  had  considered  himself  degraded,  ever 
since  he  had  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  his  time-serving 
companion.  Assumpsit,  who  could  not  aflTord  to  wear  a  watch  and 
much  less  a  seal;  that  the  law  had  sunk  from  its  former  dignity, 
and  was  rather  a  dirty  trade  at  present,  and  that  he  doubted  whether 
even  these  meddling  commissioners  could  sink  it  any  lower.  And 
so,  looking  contemptuously  at  those  who  remained,  and  playing 
pompously  with  his  seals,  he  strutted  out  through  the  door. 

The  next  who  came  to  take  leave,  was  Assumpit  himself.  He 
said  that  he  did  not  understand  what  fault  could  be  found  with 
him ;  that  he  had  always  wOrked  hard,  and  had  done  all  kinds  of 
work ;  that  when  there  was  any  thing  which  no  other  servant  could 
undertake^  he  was  always  ready  for  the  task.  True  he  had  made 
many  promises,  and  haa  perhaps  broken  some  of  them ;  but  that 
he  had  usually  fulfilled  them,  wheitever  requested  so  to  do.  He  had 
a  large  and  industrious  family,  dependent  on  his  and  their  toil 
for  support ;  and  that  all  of  them,  although  titled  and  honored  with 
the  rank  of  counts,  were  yet  as  laborious  as  any  working  men  could 
be.  He  had  represented  his  condition  to  the  commissioners,  and 
had  promised  and  had  undertaken  (since  that  word  was  a  favorite 
of  theirs,)  to  redouble  his  labors,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
main. But  they  were  inexorable,  and  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave.  He  concluded  by  saying,  with  his  handkerchief  before  his 
eyes^  that  as  he  was  the  first  servant  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made,  he  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  last  to  be  forgotten.  I  as- 
sured him  of  my  remembrance,  and  added  that  I  thought  he  had 
tome  claim  for  charity  upon  the  printers,  as  he  had  been  a  source 
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of  great  profit  to  them.     Thanking  me  for  the  suggestion,  he  called 
his  family  after  him,  and  retired. 

''  I  am  glad,'*  exclaimed  the  next  who  advanbed,  **  to  see  that 
false  and  impertinent  scoundrel  turned  out  of  his  place.  He  de» 
serves  it  richly,  for  he  turned  me  out  of  mine,  many  years  ago, 
merely  because  I  did  not  believe  that  a  man  would  perjure  himself 
for  money.  The  commissioners,  in  their  wisdom,  are  coming  back 
to  my  belief." 

"And  who  are  you  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  am  old  and  neglected  Debt,"  he  answered ;  *'  and  I  still  carry 
the  gospels  in  my  hand,  although  no  defendant  can  now  wage  Im 
law  on  them.  I  am  compelled  to  leave  your  service ;  but  I  rejoice 
to  see  the  principles  of  my  youth  revived.  No  man  should  ever 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  demand,  when  he  will  swear  that  he  does 
not  owe  it."    And  with  these  words  he  took  his  departure. 

And  now  the  crowd  began  to  hurry  past  without  any  ceremony. 
Plea  and  Replication,  with  their  followers;  Fi.  Fi.  and  Ga.  S&., 
arm  in  arm;  Case,  Trespass,  Injunction,  and  Decree,  all  hastened 
along,  as  if  each  were  fearful  of  being  the  last.  Perceiving  among 
them  one  whose  name  I  could  not  guess,  I  called  to  him  and  asked 
him  who  he  was.     He  replied  that  his  name  was  Obligor. 

**  But,"  said  I,  '^  you  surely  are  not  going.  How  shall  we  do 
without  you?  " 

*'  Rather  poorly,"  he  answered,  with  a  laugh,  '*  for  there  ia  an 
undertaker  coming  in  my  place,  and  that  will  be  a  grace  change;" 
and  on  he  ran  to  join  those  who  had  gone  before. 

The  shelves  of  the  book-case  were  now  nearly  empty.  Only 
one  or  two  figures  remained,  and  I  was  wondering  how  the  vacant 
places  were  to  be  filled,  when  suddenly  appeared  tit  the  door  a 
figure  of  a  new  shape ; 

"  If  shape  it  mijj^ht  be  caUed,  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, 
Or  suMtance  might  be  calleNd  that  shadow  seemed, 
For  each  seemed  either.'* 

Pushed  along  by  three  supporters,  it  worked  its  awkward  way 
to  the  book-case,  and  mounting  upon  the  shelves,  tried,  like  the 
ambitious  frog,  by  puffing  and  swelling,  to  fill,  with  its  unwieldy 
carcass,  the  places  lately  occupied  by  those  who  had  just  retired. 
But  its  labor  was  all  in  vain ;  now  it  was  too  tall,  and  now  it  was 
too  short ;  until  at  last,  wearied  with  its  exertions,  it  gave  over, 
and  looking  directly  at  me,  exclaimed  in  a  cracked  and  brokep 
voice,  "  I  am  the  New  Practice !  " 

I  woke  at  the  sound,  and  discovered  that  I  had  just  dropped  from 
my  benumbed  fingers,  '*  the  Code  of  Procedure."  My  legal  readet, 
was  it  "  all  a  dream  ?  " 
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THE  P^AN. 

AnALTam— Yearoing  for  heaven,  in  holy  imaginiiigB  we  hear  the  triamph  of  a  eool  in  blia«, 
and  are  impiitient  to  join  it — ^bai  we  cannot  go  to  heaven  from  Mount  Beatitude — w»  nnut 
pa»  through  /(/a-^he  career  of  a  hnman  being—she  is  bom  a  child  of  Satan-^in  regenerated 
into  the  cbnrch,  and  receives  the  Holy  Spirit  for  a  guide.  She  becomes  from  that  moment  an 
object  of  cootentioh  between  two  p€rson$ — the  Power  of  Evil  to  regain  that  which  he  hat 
hM,  and  the  Power  of  Good  to  retain  that  which  he  possesses — pleasure — lG(ve->4ramility — 
fame— a  (BictioD— friendship— holiness— death — victory. 

The  gentle  winds,  in  monrnfa]  descants  snng 

The  reqaiem  low,  of  the  departed  day ; 

The  western  sky  was  slowly  putting  off 

Its  drapery  of  crimson,  blue  and  gold, 

While  far  off  in  the  east,  the  clouds  were  piled 

Along  the  heavens,  like  alabaster  hills. 

The  dew  came  down,  and  songs  of  birds  were  hush'd, 

And  weary  earth  seem*d  taming  o'er  to  rest. 

Sad  was  my  soul,  though  not  with  earthly  grief, 

Bat  yearnings  deep,  for  some  land  where  the  heart 

Feels  no  desires  unsatisfied,  and  lips 

Can  find  for  heaven-born  thought,  a  language  meet. 

Oft  had  I  gathered  flowers' around  the  base 

Of  Mount  Beatitude :  though  where  its  brow 

Stands  veiled  in  heaven's  own  drapery  of  light, 

I  ne'er  had  ventured.    But  with  timid  steps, 

Th'ascent  I  now  began,  for  earthly  cares 

Were  laying  waste  my  spirit,  and  I  sighed 

For  loftier  regions,  and  for  holier  scenes. 

Though  oft  astray,  my  steps  were  turned,  my  eyee 

Were  upward  raisM,  and  from  my  ear  all  sounds 

Of  earth  soon  faded.    Onward  still  I  press'd, 

And  gained  the  summit.    In  that  higher  world 

I  stood  entranced  'mid  visions,  and  my  sool 

Expanding,  seemed  to  grasp  the  limitless. 

The  stars  looked  down,  and  heavenly  visitants 

Seemed  all  around,  and  holiness  seemed  there. 

Then  from  the  far  off  heavens  came  music  sweet, 

At  first  I  heard  it  faintly,  but  my  ear, 

By  energies  from  every  other  sense, 

Concentered,  quickened,  soon  took  in  the  strain* 

Of  that  onmeasared  song.    It  was  no  flood 

Of  angel  minstrelsy,  that  overwhelmed 

My  senses ;  one  lone  voice  seemed  sending  fortb 

From  the  celestial  realms  the  triamph  song 
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Of  immortality.    Then  all  was  still— 

With  clasped  hands  and  parted  lips,  I  tried 

To  oatch  one  echo;  hot,  alas!  'twas  gone-^ 

And  can  I  torn  from  regions  where  I've  known 

floch  ecstacies,  and  to  life's  weary  scenes 

Again  descend.    Oh,  no*  my  sool  revolts, 

Here  let  me  learn  that  song,  and  hence  depart. 

To  breathe  its  accents  in  immortal  bowers. 

I  raised  my  Toice,  its  melody  to  learn, 

Bnt  so  discordant  was  it,  that  I  knew 

Mortals  untaaght,  such  strains  could  never  reach. 

The  aid  of  higher  powers  I  then  invoked, 

Bat  ye  whose  sacred  fire  inspir'd  the  bards 

Of  Chios,  and  of  Mantaa,  not  to  ye 

I  raised  my  suppliant  voice ;  Elysian  shades 

^e'er  echoed  strains  like  that  I  sought  to  learn. 

But  oh!  thou  Holy  One,  before  whose  throne 

The  morning  stars  first  sang  together ;  Thou 

Who  woke  the  harp  of  Zion*s  minstrel ;  Thou 

Who  loosed  the  tongue  of  Judah's  priest,  to  sing 

The  "  Day-Spring  from  on  High,"  to  Thee  I  bowed, 

For  well  I  knew  that  Thou  alone  could  teach 

Such  songs  to  mortals — but  'twas  vain — there  came 

From  out  the  heavens,  no  voice  to  lead  me  on, 

No  key-note  sounded  to  that  heavenly  strain ; 

Even  the  stars  grew  dim,  and  dark  despair 

Then  brooded  o'er  my  heart,  and  bringing  forth 

From  out  its  depths,  her  sable  progeny 

Had  trampled  me  to  earth,  when  there  arose 

Above  the  tumult  wild,  a  mild,  sweet  voice — 

At  its  first  word,  those  fearful  phantoms  fled ; 

That  potent  word  was  '*  hope"    '*  Hope  on,"  it  said, 

For  that  triumphant  song  may  yet  be  thine, 

But  thou  must  win  the  bays  of  victory. 

Ere  thou  canst  sing  in  Heaven — and  on  the  mount, 

Or  with  the  stars,  thou  canst  not  gather  them  -, 

Down  in  the  world  beneath,  flow  all  the  streams 

That  water  tbem — and  if  thine  eye  would  mark 

Thy  pathway  through  that  world,  I  will  reverse 

The  glass  of  her  whose  sands  have  just  run  out. 

And  thou  canst  note  each  scene. 

I  looked  and  saw 
A  ohOd  of  tender  years,  it  was  a  soiled 
And  abject  thing.    A  dark  and  hideous  form 
Dragg'd  with  malignant  grasp  the  trembling  one, 
Defying  every  human  power,  to  wrest 
That  piteous  victim  from  his  omel  hand. 
Bat  k>!  across  his  path,  a  being  roee, 
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Of  bright  transoendaot  beauty ;  on  ber  brow 

Was  majetty,  and  on  her  lip  was  love. 

The  folds  of  her  white  garments  swept  the  earth ; 

Strength  rested  in  her  arm,  and  in  her  step 

Dominion.    Forms  celestial  round  her  bowed, 

Saloting  her  in  lofty  strains,  and  sweet 

As  "  Holy  Mother,"  "  Spotless  Bride,"  the  "  Lamb's 

Most  beaoteoos  wife ; "  and  from  his  grasp  she  snatched 

The  wretched  child ;  while  he  with  demon  rage, 

Aloof  with  looks  of  hate,  regarded  her. 

She  stripped  the  tainted  garments  from  its  form, 

And  toward  that  scowling  fiend  she  stretched  its  hands, 

And  him  and  all  his  works  she  bade  it  thrice 

Denoonoe.    Then  while  its  eyes  were  raised  to  meet 

Her  gaze  ineffable,  she  bade  it  thrice, 

In  words  of  solemn  import,  tow  to  be 

Her  own  forever.    In  a  crystal  font 

She  washed  it ;  on  its  brow  a  name  she  sealed 

With  her  own  signet  ring ;  its  form  now  pore, 

She  dad  in  robes  of  dazzling  white;  then  one 

Of  mild  persnasive  mien,  she  called  from  oat 

That  radiant  throng,  into  whose  hand  she  plaoed 

That  of  her  ohild  adopted,  whom  she  urged, 

In  wordb  of  solemn  import,  ne'er  to  swerve 

From  paths  and  precepts,  by  that  guide  made  known. 

Then  firom  that  demon  base  forever  safe, 

'Twould  wear  its  robe  unstained,  and  keep  undlmroed 

The  precious  seal  which  shone  upon  its  brow. 

Guarded  in  safety  thus,  it  onward  went, 
Until  the  scene  had  changed.    The  tender  child 
Was  now  a  maiden  in  the  pride  of  youth. 
Two  forms  were  lingering  near,  each  sought  to  win 
Her  wavering  favor,  but  in  different  ways. 
One  was  her  faithful  guardian,  who  with  looks 
Of  love  and  hope  persuasive,  gazed  on  her. 
The  other  sought  by  blandishments  and  lures, 
.  To  draw  her  to  himself.    To  Circean  scenes 
Which  ravished  every  sense,  he  led  her  on. 
Soft  winds  midst  fragrant  flowers  were  wantoning, 
And  bright  hued  birds  blent  their  impassioned  lays 
With  dreary  murmurs  of  the  flowing  fount — 
And  music  too  was  there,  breathing  such  low 
Delicious  harmonies,  as  steep  the  soul 
In  one  soft  trance  of  blissful  ecstacy. 
Bright  forms  were  ravelling  o'er  the  ruby  wine, 
Oraoefolly  gliding  through  the  mazy  dance, 
Or  by  the  lute's  melodious  strains  were  lapp'd 
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To  languor.    Pleasure  here  domifiion  held, 
And  hero  he  whispered  her  to  ttay,  with  vo 
That  hours  should  be  but  measures  of  her  jof . 
Seduced  bv  witchery  of  that  scene,  and  those 
Soft  honied  words,  she  yielded,  and  was  glad, 
Unless  she  saw  in  rambling  through  those  bowecs, 
The  sorrowing  look  of  the  neglected  one. 
Then  to  her  lids  would  rise  the  maat'Ung  tear 
Of  penitential  thought,  bat  soon  'twas  sent, 
By  gales  from  pleasure's  bower,  back  to  its  foam. 
But  lo!  a  tempest  came  j  on  that  fair  scene, 
Wreaking  its  wrath  so  terrible ;  her  form 
Was  prostrate  kiid  with  the  destruction  dire-^ 
She  raised  her  head,  now  scathed  and  pale,  gaaed 
Upon  the  desolation.    Fearfully 
She  sought,  and  called  with  tenderness  for  him 
Who  erst  was  by  her  side  -,  but  far  above 
The  death  groans  of  the  tempest,  mocking  Iftoghs 
She  heard,  and  looking  whence  they  <Mm[ie,  she 
Far  distant  him  she  sought,  but  now  unmasked, 
His  hideous  front  revealed,  hissing  at  her 
In  mad  derision.    Lifeless  she  had  CsUeo, 
But  that  sad  angel  gaze  again  she  met. 
She  stretched  her  hands  for  help,  and  instsntly 
Her  form  from  danger  far  away  was^bogme. 

Beside  a  mountain  spring  I  saw  her  next, 
Which  on  the  breast  of  nature,  calmly  slept. 
A  youth  of  noble  bearing  clasped  her  hand, 
And  from  that  fountain  they  together  drank 
Of  human  love,  the  first  deep  thrilling  draught— 
And  mirrored  in  its  depths,  she  naught  could 
But  their  own  forms,  and  the  bright  heavens 
Oft  laving  in  those  limpid  waves,  and  olt 
That  blissful  draught  repeating,  on  they  want. 
O'er  flowery  mead  and  rugged  rocks,  and  chasms 
Dismal  and  deep,  its  swelling  waves  they  oourssd. 
And  'midst  the  darkest  gloom  she  ever  smiled 
The  sweetest ;  then  that  foe  with  stealthy  st^ 
Advanced  -,  a  bitter  branch  upon  tl^e  stream 
He  flung,  and  when  its  waters  met  again 
Their  lips,  that  youth  released  her  trusting  hand, 
And  from  their  poison  fled,    ifhe  saw  him,  lured 
By  wiles  which  well  she  knew,  unto  the  briak 
Of  an  oblivious  fountain,  there  he  bathed 
Heedless  of  all  her  tears.    Then  in  her  grief 
She  raised  this  sad  lament.    And  hast  thou  gooo^ 
And  will  thy  pleasant  voice  no  more  with  joy, 
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My  soal  inspire ;  will  flowers,  or  song  of  birdB, 

Or  breath  of  morn,  or  hymns  of  happiness, 

Or  hopes'of  heaven,  delight  me  more  since  thou 

Hast  turned  away?    I  ooold  iiave  seen  thee  die, 

With  my  own  hand  I  eould  have  closed  those  eyes 

In  whose  effolgeni  light  my  soot  hath  bathed, 

And  sealed  those  lips,  whose  lightest  words  have  thrilled 

My  heart  with  deep  emotions,  and  then  said 

In  meekness  bowing,  *'  let  Thy  will  be  done," 

But  since  thine  eye  in  coldness  meets  mine  own. 

In  kindly  tones  thy  lips  refuse  to  speak. 

My  heart  most  perish,  for  the  aliment 

Which  nourished  it,  is  taken  all  away. 

And  then  into  that  stream  so  fatal  now, 

She  wildly  plunged,  but  like  some  precious  pead 

From  out  its  depths,  her  sinking  form  was  snatoh'd 

By  the  same  hand  that  in  her  woes,  to  help 

Was  ever  ready — for  her  guardian  mild^ 

Again  unheeded  in  her  bliss,  was  near 

To  save  her  when  those  waters  brought  but  death. 

And  then  for  weary  months  watched  over  her, 

While  their  dark  stain  was  on  her  snowy  robes 

And  their  slow  poison  lingered  in  her  veins. 

When  next  I  looked  she  wended  through  a  vale, 

Where  dwelt  Humility  with  downcast  eyes. 

And  timid  flowers  sent  op  an  incense  sweet. 

Near  her  was  none  but  her  own  gentle  guide, 

Whose  steps  she  followed  with  confiding  trust. 

She  bore  a  casket,  wherein  was  contained 

Her  treasures,  though  to  her,  their  worth  unknown, 

For  wiser  far  than  she,  and  of  her  good 

More  jealous,  her  compsnion  held  the  key. 

And  with  free  hand,  by  her  consent  dispensed 

Its  contents,  which  upon  the  waves  though  ea^t, 

Or  by  the  roadside  strewn,  were  ever  brought 

Back  to  her  hand  a  thousand  fold,  or  else 

Were  onward  borne,  by  swift  winged  oaessengers, 

To  that  bright  land  toward  which  she  journeyed,  there 

To  wait  her  oorotng.    Meekly  bearing  this 

She  came  to  regal  scenes,  where  wealth  and  power, 

In  royal  tobes  and  glittering  gems  arrayed, 

Majestic  moved.    She  humbly  would  have  pass*d. 

But  with  proud  taunts,  they  thrust  her  down  to  earth. 

Though  sore  indignant,  with  submissive  step 

Her  own  true  guide  she  would  have  followed  still 

Had  not  that  foe  malign  then  sped  to  her, 

Though  IB  Um  guise  he  woce  she  knew  Un  sec. 
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He  spake  of  her  afronu«  how  her  estate. 

So  low  and  humble,  was  anwortby  one 

Of  elaims  to  greatness  wondrous  as  were  hersi 

And  if  that  casket  he  could  hear  for  her 

The  world  admiring  to  those  claims  should  bow. 

Vexed  bj  her  wounds  and  by  his  words  seduoed. 

Unheeding  all  remonstranoe  of  her  friend, 

She  placed  it  in  his  hands.    A  secret  spring 

He  touched,  and  bursting  wide  it  then  display'd 

To  her  astonished  gaie,  gems  and  bright  robes 

More  gorgeous  far  than  aught  those  proud  ones  wore. 

Then  pointing  to  a  seat  on  Fame's  proud  heights, 

He  bade  her  in  those  garments  matchless  dad 

To  that  high  place  ascend,  and  thence  her  wrongs 

Avenge.    Cheered  by  applause,  she  passing  all, 

The  daseling  point  soon  reaoh'd ;  and  as  with  pride 

She  turned  to  take  that  seat,  a  thousand  tongues 

Proclaimed  her  praises,  and  a  thousand  hands 

Were  raised  upon  her  brow  to  stamp  the  seal 

Of  Fame.    But  there  still  shone,  though  faint  and  dim , 

The  **  holy  cross,"  of  her  adopted  name 

Th'  armorial  sign,  and  this  must  be  effaced 

Ere  on  her  brow  that  other  seal  could  press. 

Then  sped  the  Evil  one  to  blot  it  out. 

And  cried  exulting,  *'  now  thou'rt  mine  again," 

But  with  supernal  strength  his  hand  she  thrust 

Away,  for  on  her  ear  there  rose  a  Yoice, 

Whose  solemn  accents  thriird  her  inmost  soul, 

"  Thy  holy  mother,  and  thine  early  vow, 

Hast  thou  forgotten  all/'  and  distant  far 

Her  gentle  friend  she  saw,  with  saddened  step 

And  tearful  eye,  turning  with  grief  away. 

And  then  her  eyes  upon  those  scenes  she  closed. 

And  from  the  glittering  heights  of  Fame  afar 

Toward  that  firiend  she  fled ;  she  onward  went, 

Still  by  that  wily  form  pursued,  nor  paused 

Until  a  cavern's  yawning  mouth  she  reached. 

For  there  with  look  serene  and  oalm,  that  friend 

Awaited  her.    They  entered  that  dire  plaoe, 

From  whence  arose  such  sights  and  sounds  as  pall 

The  sternest  senses,  flames  and  smoke  oame  forth 

As  from  a  fiery  furnace,  groans  were  heard 

And  sighs  funereal,  smothered  sounds  araee 

Of  fearful  conflict,  then  the  waiiings  low, 

And  muttered  curses  of  defeat,  for  there 

Affliction  dwelt,  and  there  Remorse  so  stwa 

Fastened  her  tortures.    In  the  light  nffiin 

No  WHPe  I  thought  to  see  bsr,  hm  aami 
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She  issued  thence,  her  gaardian's  gentle  arm 
Was  round  her  clasped,  her  glittering  robe  to  white 
Was  changed;  her  jewelled  sceptre  to  a  shield , 
Which  turned  aside  the  shafts,  that  from  that  throng] 
Which  she  had  quitted,  fell  upon  her  fast. 

Again  I  saw  her,  and  her  pathway  led 

Across  a  dreary  desert,  nought  was  there 

To  cheer  the  eye,  or  glad  the  heart,  except 

One  pure  white  flower  of  Friendship,  which  she  watched 

With  tender  care.    By  holy  saints  'twas  nursed 

In  Paradise,  and  thence  by  the  soft  hands 

Of  her  mild  friend,  transplanted  o'er  her  path 

So  dark,  to  shed  the  odors  of  that  land 

Of  light.    It  seemed  for  these  ungeniai  dimes 

Too  fair,  too  mild  its  breath  for  gentlest  gales 

That  gladden  earthly  bowers.    'Twas  given  in  lofe, 

And  meekly  'twas  received,  and  day,  and  night. 

She  o'er  it  beading,  cherished  carefully 

Its  budding  beauties,  lest  one  leaf  should  fade 

And  die ;  and  if  upon  her  breast  to  wear, 

She  pluck'd  one  petal  soft,  'twas  with  a  touch. 

Too  delicate,  the  dew-drop  bright  to  shidce, 

That  in  its  fragrant  bosom  chastely  slept. 

And  oft  with  grateful  tears,  she  thanked  and  praised 

The  Lord  of  Paradise,  for  sending  her 

In  loneliness,  this  one  sweet  flower  to  love. 

But  midst  hor  tender  cares  her  hand  was  pierced 

E'en  to  the  quick,  blood  streamed  from  the  deep  wound, 

Her  heart  wus  chill'd,  and  her  whole  form  did  writhe 

In  agony,  while  o'er  her  features  spread 

A  ghastly  pallor,  and  the  damp  of  death 

Seem'd  gathering  on  her  brow ;  but  fearfully 

Then  struggled  life,  that  stricken  one  to  gain. 

She  slowly  woke,  and  sadly  sought  the  cause 

Of  so  much  pain.    And  there  beneath  the  leaves 

Concealed,  a  thorn  to  strength  had  grown,  and  nov 

With  her  own  blood  was  stained,  and  all  around 

Each  flower  and  bud,  more  thorns  were  shooting  forth. 

In  some  unguarded  hour  her  watchful  foe 

Had  grafted  on  its  stems  buds  from  the  bowers 

Of  earth,  and  round  its  roots  a  baser  soil 

Had  thrown— thus  earthly  culture  through  her  f^ant 

Infused  a  grosser  nature ;  here  no  more 

Without  a  pang  could  she  enjoy  its  sweets. 

But  her  too  constant  heart  could  not  forget 

lu  former  beauty,  still  she  clung  to  it 

And  cried,  ' *  I  cannot  give  it  op.    'Tie  all 
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That's  left  to  me  on  earth,  and  to  my  heart 

I  itill  will  clasp  it,  though  my  own  life's  blood 

Should  follow  the  embrace.'*    Then  that  sweet  Toioe 

Which  oft  had  solaced  her,  now  spoke  agam. 

Weep  not,  it  said,  btit  lot  it  die ;  and  though 

It  shed  no  more  its  perfume  on  thy  way, 

And  thou  shalt  have  no  object  here  for  all 

Thy  gentle  cares,  for  thee  shall  all  its  seeds 

Be  garnered  up,  and  it  shall  grow  again 

In  that  bright  land  where  thou  art  going ;  there 

Again  thy  band  shall  tend  it ;  there  'twill  bloom, 

And  watered  by  life's  river,  yield  for  thee, 

Immortal  fruits.    For  in  that  clime  alone 

Can  Friendship  live  in  all  its  purity. 

Again  I  saw  her,  in  a  narrow  path 

She  trOd ;  straight  was  the  way,  but  broken,  rough, 

And  oft  beset  with  dangers ;  but  her  robes 

She  gathered  close  around  her,  and  her  feet 

Were  shod  with  sandals  suited  to  the  way. 

Below  her  far  on  either  side  were  broad 

And  pleasant  paths,  where  thousands  walked,  with  songs 

Of  mirth,  who  loudly  called  on  her,  to  leave 

Her  dismal  way,  and  journey  on  with  them. 

But  all  in  vain,  she  heeded  not,  nor  heard 

The  sight,  or  song,  or  luring  call.    A  cloud 

Which  hid  them  from  her  view  encompassed  her, 

And  on  its  top  illumined,  she  beheld 

The  glorious  image  of  the  golden  gates 

Toward  which  he  hastened,  and  her  eager  ear 

Was  bent  to  echoes  faint  and  distant  far 

Of  angel  minstrelsy.    In  safety  thus 

That  path  she  walked,  till  she  approached  a  deep 

And  fiercely  rushing  river ;  over  her 

And  'round  her,  all  was  dark  and  dismal,  there 

Damp  vapors  rose,  and  monsters  dragged  along, 

And  heaps  of  human  bones  lay  mouldering  there, 

And  hideous  sounds  were  heard,  like  muttered  groans 

Of  deep  despair.    Firm  was  her  tread,  when  first 

She  entered  this  dire  place,  beyond  it  shone 

The  gates  she  sought  to  reach,  and  the  mild  form 

Of  her  tried  friend,  was  by  her  side ;  but  soon 

That  guardian  left  her,  though  near  by  unseen 

Regarded  her.    Forsaken  thus,  she  raised 

A  fearful  cry  for  help ;  when  through  the  gloom 

A  bright  transcendant  form  advanced  to  her— 

From  his  expanded  arms  dropped  danling  rays, 

And  'round  bb  brow  in  maasive  fohls  was  ooiM 
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A  fillet  bright  of  varied  gems.    He  smiled 

And  with  soft  words,  all  her  deep  woes  bewailed, 

And  promised  ne'er  to  leave  her,  if  with  him 

She  would  consent  to  go ;  and  to  a  land 

Of  flowers  and  sunshine,  he  would  bear  her  soon; 

Her^s  should  be  wealth  untold,  Cind  she  should  wear 

The  gems  that  sparkled  on  his  brow-    And  then 

Untwining  them,  he  bade  her  hear  the  sound 

Of  that  dark  flood  through  which  she  else  must  paaa. 

To  take  the  proffered  gift  she  raised  her  hand, 

But  at  the  touch,  her  frame  with  horror  chill'd. 

It  was  a  serpent!  and  she  hurled  it  down. 

And  saw  the  fangs  protrude  in  harmless  wrath 

From  out  its  bnused  head.    Then  she  exclaimed. 

Depart  thou  base  deceiver!  well  I  know 

Thy  deadly  hate ;  how  thou  would'st  see  my  bones 

Whitening  with  those  beneath ;  but  now,  in  this 

My  greatest  strait,  thy  power  I  do  defy! 

He  fled ;  then  rushed  with  joy  that  gentle  one, 

And  clasped  her  trembling  form,  and  bore  her  on 

Through  the  dark  valley.    In  that  stream  they  pliuged, 

And  its  wild  waves  closed  over  them.    But  lo! 

On  the  far  shore  they  rise!  ih'etemal  gates 

Swing  wide!  then  close  her  in. 

One  radiant  glimpse 
Of  heaven  I  caught,  then  ringing  far  above 
Its  battlements,  in  ih'empyrean  clear, 
Once  more  that  song  of  triumph  rose. 

I  turned 
That  same  calm  voice,  again  bade  me  to  hope, 
Beside  me  stood  that  form,  serene  and  mild, 
Into  its  hand  I  gave  my  own,  for  well 
I  knew  that  gentle  one  had  come  to  guide 
My  weary  wanderings,  to  that  world  of  bliss. 

GfimALpINK. 
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MARSCHALK  MANOR. 

The  old  man  treadeth  weanly, 

Wearily  down  the  bill ; 
Bat  the  old  man pratcth  cheerily, 

Prateth  cheerily  still. 

CHAPTEB  FTBST, 

Showak  forth  the  Marschalh  Manor,  both  HUlorically  and  Daeriptin 

Few  who  have  ever  seen  any  of  the  Dutch  Manor-Houses  which 
yet  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  can  resist  experiencing  a 
sense  of  delight,  and  a  heartfelt  longing  after  the  quiet,  peaceful 
life,  which  seems  afforded  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
of  these  old  residences  displays  much  architectural  taste.  The 
elegant  refinements  of  carved  buttresses  and  ornamental  windows 
are  generally  wanting ;  proportion  of  parts  is  rarely  strictly  oh- 
served ;  even  the  adaptation  of  any  particular  authorized  style  is 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  but  little  real  consequence.  Yet  its  time- 
worn  walls  and  irregular  construction  impart  a  quaint  and  anti- 
quated aspect,  suggestive  of  comfortable  security  and  open  hospi- 
tality,— more  than  an  equivalent  for  any  lack  of  the  richest  adorn- 
ments of  English  or  Italian  fancy. 

In  such  excellent  features,  the  Marschalk  Manor-House  is  second 
to  none  of  its  cotemporaries.  How  it  was  commenced,  and  how  it 
attained  its  present  form,  a  few  words  will  explain. 

In  the  year  1643,  a  grant  of  land  was  obtained  from  the  Indians 
by  Balthazar  Marschalk,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
though,  by  the  family  archives,  his  lineage  coald  be  traced  some 
centuries  back  in  the  history  of  Holland,  during  which  time,  his 
ancestors  had  held  sundry  posts  of  influence  and  honor,  The  land 
given  at  first  covered  an  extent  of  several  square  miles,  and 
although  since  much  reduced,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  farming  tracts 
in  the  State. 

Two  years  after,  the  grant  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Dutch 
government,  Balthazar  engaged  in  the  then  profitable  fur  trade, 
nnd  built  a  large  depot  for  the  purpose  among  the  Highlands. 
That  was  the  commencement  of  the  Manor-House. 

At  first  it  must  have  seemed  but  a  sorry  habitation,  for  it  bore 
none  of  its  present  appearances  of  comfort,  its  only  purpose  being 
to  protect  pelfries  from  the  weather,  and  occasionally  to  shelter, 
during  a  night,  some  straggling  band  of  friendly  Indians.  To  this 
end,  four  thick  stone  walls,  as  rough  inside  as  out,  were  its  only 
requisites,  while  a  few  little  cannon,  together  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  fire-arms,  composed  its  sole  furniture.  But  years  afterwards, 
when  the  trade  was  becomings  less  profitable  and  the  intercourse 
with  the  natives  less  hazardous,  the  mansion  underwent  sundry 
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alterations,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  a  family  residence,  and  the  Mars- 
chalks,  learing  the  town  of  New  York,  came  hither  to  live. 

Then  the  exterior  of  the  depot  was  much  enriched  with  a  variety 
of  embattled  gables  which  crowned  the  roof,  and  quaint  arcs  and 
angles,  which  were  made  to  ptroject  from  every  window  and  door- 
way; — while  the  inside  was  divided  into  compartments  and  neatly 
plastered  throughout.  Several  wings  were  also  added,  in  order 
to  afibrd  increased  accommodations.  For  in  those  days,  a  larger 
mansion  was  needed  than  now,  since  the  Marschalks  were  numer* 
ous  and  powerful,  and  held  frequent  family  meetings; — and  it  is 
said  that  often,  upon  festival  occasions,  some  fifty  persons,  all 
related,  enlivened  the  old  Manor-House  with  music  and  dancing, 
and  made  the  woods  to  resound  wirh  the  cheerful  blasts  of  their 
hunting-horns  and  the  larder  to  be  fragrant  with  the  newly  killed 
deer.  That  time  might  have  been  called  the  glory  of  the  Mars- 
chalk  family.  Now,  one  solitary  deer,  the  last  of  his  race  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  stalks  up  and  down  the  park,  divested  of  all 
his  youthful  energy,  his  only  remaining  pleasure  being  to  stand 
upon  the  river's  bank,  and,  with  glazed  and  filmy  eyes,  gaze 
upon  his  own  poor  reflection.  And  only  one  Marschalk  now  walks 
through  these  ample  halls; — like  the  poor  deer,  a  miserable  repre- 
sentative of  former  times. 

At  the  same  time  with  those  other  improvements,  n  circumfe- 
rence of  nearly  two  miles  was  laid  out  round  the  house  as  a  park, 
and  tastefully  planted  with  shade  trees.  These  have  now  grown 
venerable  with  age,  and  form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
estate.  Moreover,  the  whole  edge  of  the  park,  except  where  the 
Hudson  washes  its  turf,  was  bordered  with  box- wood,  which  more 
than  an  hundred  years  have  changed  into  a  beautiful  hedge,  won- 
derful to  all  the  surrounding  country  for  its  height  and  thickness. 

The  inside  of  the  Manor-House  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  out- 
side in  picturesque  appearance.  A  hall  over  twenty  feet  in  width 
divides  the  mansion,  and  all  the  rooms  which  open  into  it  are  well 
furnished  with  antique  and  curiously  carved  furniture.  But  my 
chief  delight  is  the  library,  to  which  leads  a  wide  stair-case,  flank- 
ed with  bannistersxarved  in  that  massive  and  grotesque  style  of 
art  which  so  much  prevailed  some  centuries  ago. 

The  largest  room  in  the  house  is  required  for  a  library,  for  not 
only  is  it  obliged  to  contain  a  fine  assortment  of  English  and  Dutch 
volumes,  but  all  my  curiosities  and  antiquities  must  also  be  col- 
lected in  one  place.  Among  the  principal  of  these  I  might  men- 
tion sundry  family  portraits,  most  all  painted  by  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  their  respective  times.  On  one  wall,  hang  some 
giant  antlers,  mementoes  of  my  ancestors'  skill  in  deer-stalking. 
On  another  side  are  some  costumes  of  the  days  of  Stuy  vesant,  com- 
plete from  the  cocked  hat  to  the  gold  shoe-buckles.  In  one  corner, 
are  several  old  pipes,  richly  painted,  and  in  another  leans  one  of 
the  little  cannon  which  once  served  to  protect  the  fur-traders.  In 
fine,  the  apartment  is  so  crowded  with  my  antiquities,  that  there 
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IS  scarcely  room  for  my  chair  and  writing  table,  nnd  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  a  careful  step,  if  any  one  would  pass  through  without 
doing  mischief.  And  1  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  a  huge  fire- 
place surrounded  with  veritable  pictured  tiles,  to  polish  which  has 
become  the  daily  pleasing  pastime  of  an  old  negro  who  waits  upon 
me,  and  who,  for  a  spirit  of  fidelity  unsuited  to  these  times,  has 
become  the  most  notable  of  all  my  curiosities. 

CHAPTER  Second, 
Showeth  forth  in  what  manner  I  teas  left  alone. 

It  was  at  a  window  of  this  library  that  I  sat  one  day,  and  gazed 
out  upon  the  rippling  Hudson,  but  although  all  nature  danced,  my 
heart  was  filled  with  sadness.  My  only  worldly  relation,  an  orphan 
nephew,  whom  I  hdd  myself  educated,  and,  for  his  amiable  and 
high  spirited  qualities,  loved  as  my  own  son,  was  that  morning  to 
leave  me,  in  order  to  travel  through  foreign  lands.  And  while  I 
thought  upon  my  coming  loneliness,  and  sadly  wondered  whether, 
with  years  so  thickly  strewn  upon  my  head,  I  should  ever  see  him 
again,  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  he  bounded  in. 

**  You  have  come  to  say  *  good-by,*  my  boy,"  I  said. 

**  Yes,  uncle,  the  boat  is  already  turning  between  the  Highlands, 
and  will  touch  the  wharf  ere  many  minutes  are  over.  So  you  aee 
that  my  time  here  must  be  short." 

"Good-by,  and  God  bless  you!  Ludwig.  You  will  leave  me 
alone,  but  I  must  not  speak  to  you  of  that,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  go.  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  no  young  man  of  family 
considered  his  education  completed,  until  he  had  seen  every  part  of 
Europe ;  and  if,  after  that,  he  crossed  over  into  any  of  the  other 
continents,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  He  must  shoot  the  cha* 
mois  in  the  Alps — make  his  bow  at  every  foreign  court — drink 
coffee,  hob-and-nob  with  some  pacha  of  a  dozen  tails — dance 
with  the  peasant  girls  of  France  and  Italy — kill  wolves  in  Norway, 
and  be  shipwrecked  in  the  Archipelago, —  or  else  be  was  consid- 
ered a  poor,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  destitute  of  the  first  rudiments 
of  an  education,  and  only  fit  to  work  a  farm.  At  present,  it  is 
true,  matters  are  changed.  Jt  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  one's 
head  with  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew,  gain  a  smattering  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Dante,  and  look  across  the  great  Atlantic  through  the 
medium  of  some  fashionable  review,  and  the  work  is  done.  The 
young  man  is  turned  out  into  society  and  pronounced  perfect,  for 
he  knows  every  thing  about  the  wide  world  except  its  realities. 
Now  I  belong  to  the  past  generation,  and  have  been  educated  in 
accordance  with  its  principles,  and  am  determined  that  you  shall 
enjoy  the  same  advantages.  You  will  not  complain  of  mv  deci- 
sion ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Uncle.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  your  system,  it  is  n  vastly  pleasant  one.'* 

*'  To  be  sure  it  is.     Every  young  man  rejoices  at  having  an 
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opportunity  of  seeing  the  world;  and  indeed,  I  myself  would  like 
to  go  with  you,  were  it  not  ibr  my  rheumatism." 

'"  Rheumatism,  Uncle?  not  a  bit  of  it!  How  often  have  I  told 
you  that  you  are  as  well  as  I,  and  that  if  you  were  to  run  about 
over  the  fields,  instead  of  moping  through  the  day  in  a  close  room, 
you  would  find  the  vigor  of  youth  siiii  boiling  in  your  veins  ?  Try 
it,  Uncle  !  Throw  away  those  hideous  crutches,  which  so  foolishly 
and  uselessly  prop  up  a  body  fully  able  to  support  itself.  Cast  ofiT 
those  slippers  and  put  on  the  stout  boots  wnich  you  once  wore. 
Then  mount  your  horse  and  gallop  over  the  lawn  and  through  the 
neighboring  woods,  and  ere  an  hour  is  over,  you  will  shout  with 
animating  glee,  and  laugh  to  think  what  a  trick  your  sick  fancy 
has  played  you  these  three  years." 

**  No,  my  boy,  my  dancing  days  are  over,"  I  said,  and  at  th^ 
time  1  fully  believed  it.  **  1  have  naught  to  do  now  but  watch 
myself  unceasingly,  and  endeavor  to  keep  in  feeble  motion,  for 
a  few  years  longer,  the  blood  whirh  has  already -begun  to  stagnate 
in  my  veins.  But  now  to  other  matters.  Until  my  thirtieth  year 
I  lived  on  this  manor  with  my  father.  Then  your  parents  came 
hither,  and  dying  within  three  months  of  each  other,  left  you  to 
my  care.  I  have  adopted  you  as  my  child  and  heir,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  shall  be  left  completely  alone,  since  you 
are  going  away,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  preside  over  this  estate  in 
future  years  as  should  become  a  true  Marschnlk.  Endeavor  to 
cheer  my  heart  with  a  frequent  correspondence.  A  single  letter 
will  place  you  at  my  side,  in  spirit,  for  many  a  month." 

*^  My  dear  Uncle,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  me." 

**  And  now,  once  more,  God  bless  you  !  You  will  make  me  to 
look  upon  this  river  in  future  with  new  interest,  for  I  shall  imagine 
that  every  tiny  wave  which  curls  itself  upon  its  bosom  is  floating 
down  to  waft  you  safely  over  the  ocean." 

My  noble  boy  wrung  my  hand,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  hide 
the  tear  which  glistened  in  his  eye,  left  me,  while  1  hobbled  to  the 
window  to  watch  his  receding  form. 

I  saw  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  swiftly  down  to  the  landing 
at  Gold  Spring.  Then  the  beautiful  steamer  received  him  and 
exultingly  bore  him  away  with  many  a  splash  and  hideous  snort- 
ing. Another  of  those  leviathan  palaces  appeared  in  sight  above, 
and  in  its  turn  passed  on,  but  it  had  no  interest  for  me.  The  first 
had  received  all  my  prayers  and  good  wishes.  That  had  vanished 
from  my  sight.     Itoas  alone. 

*'  And  what  of  that  ?"  I  soliloquized.  '*  Is  it  any  great  hardship 
to  be  for  once  without  company  ?  Or  can  a  man  have  a  better 
companion  than  his  faithful  dog?     Here,  Zephyr!" 

The  beautiful  grey-hound  raised  himself  from  his  cushion  in  the 
corner  and  affectionately  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  hand.  I 
gazed  at  him  with  admiration  for  a  brief  moment,  and  then  turned 

away. 

*'  You  are  beautiful  and  you  love  me,  but — you  cannot  speak. 
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Pshaw !  words  are  not  the  only  medium  of  speech.  All  natare 
talks  in  eloquent  strains.  Why  should  I  feel  lonely  by  this  noble 
river,  and  encomi$assed  as  I  am  by  these  grand  old  hills,  peopled 
with  a  thousand  traditionar}'  tales?" 

And  again  I  looked  forth,  but  although  nature  was  not  wanting 
in  conversational  powers,  the  subjects  discussed  were  most  unsati^ 
factory  to  me. 

*'  You're  alone  !"  said  a  little  bubbling  stream,  which  coursed 
between  two  of  the  noblest  bluffs  of  the  Highlands. 

**  YouVe  alone — quite  alone!"  discoursed  the  mocking  wind, 
and  it  swept  over  the  water,  bearing  with  it  the  same  disagreeable 
strain. 

*'  You're  alone — most  miserably  left  alone  !'*  whispered  the 
river,  as  it  dashed  against  its  pebbly  boundaries. 

And  every  thing  took  particular  pains  to  taunt  me  with  my  lone- 
liness, and,  at  the  same  time  intimated,  that  all  other  objects  were 
enjoying  the  tantalizing  delights  of  companionship. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  tree  that  had  not  a  neighbor  with  which 
to  lock  its  giant  branches ;  no  little  ripple  on  the  stream,  which 
did  not  ever  and  anon  mingle  its  spray  drops  with  the  crest  of 
some  other  tiny  wave;  not  even  a  dry  leaf,  which  did  not  coarse 
in  airy  circles  with  some  fellow  leaf. 

Two  birds  with  golden  plumage  flew  by,  and,  with  maliciousi 
envy,  I  wished  a  musket  in  my  hand,  whereby  to  spoil  their  in- 
sufferable happiness.  A  sullen  croak  directed  my  attention  below, 
and  I  perceived  two  ill-omened  frogs  telling  discordant  compliments 
to  each  other.  I  caught  up  a  heavy  leaden  inkstand  and  hurled  it 
with  my  best  aim.  The  offenders  remained  unhurt  and  hopped 
away — together. 

I  saw  a  black  mass  of  mud  and  rotten  leaves  beneath  the  over^ 
hanging  roof.  With  my  crutch  I  poked  it  away,  when,  with  many 
a  shrill  hiss,  too  hideous  bats  issued  forth  and  flew  to  some  safer 
abode — in  compamf. 

What !  shall  even  the  wretched  frogs  and  bats  enjoy  compan- 
ionship, while  I,  the  oldest  representative  of  the  Marschalks,  am 
left  without  a  friend  with  whom  to  hold  intercourse  ?  By  the  Saint ! 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  alone  P' 

Such  were  my  reflections,  and  forced  from  the  window  by  these 
disac^reeable  sights,  nothing  was  left  me  but  my  pipe.  I  flxed  its 
pearl  mouthpiece  between  my  lips  and  smoked  steadily  for  the 
next  hour.  And  as  the  room  became  filled  with  vapor,  so  my  eyes 
gradually  closed  with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  slumber. 

CHAPTER  THIRD, 

Shovfith  forth  how  and  wherefore  I  wat  led  to  perform  a  very  ingloriome- 

ackievemgfU, 

How  long  I  slept,  I  know  not.  I  only  remember  that  the  shades 
of  night  had  commenced  falling,  when  I  shook  off"  my  drowsiness 
and  looked  around.     Legions  of  frogs  were  now  croaking  forth 
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their  discordant  notes,  and  myriads  of  bats  were  fluttering  past  my 
window  in  a  ceaseless  stream,  all  putting  forth  their  best.endeavors 
to  increase  my  former  aggravation.  But  they  vainly  toiled.  Some 
silent  whisperings  of  hope  had  penetrated  my  forlorn  heart,  telling 
me  that  I  should  not  long  remain  desolate. 

I  had  enjoyed  no  dream.  No  vision  of  soothing  import  had 
come  to  cheer  my  soul.  When  I  looked  back  upon  the  last  few 
minutes,  I  could  recall  nothing  but  an  uninterrupted  blank  of  deep 
sleep,  unbroken  by  the  slightest  shadow  of  fancy's  play :  and  yet  I 
awoke  with  the  persuasion  nestling  in  my  heart,  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent  upon  me  to  leave  my  Manor*House  and  proceed  some- 
where in  search  of  a  friend.  I  have  myself  nothing  to  do  with 
investigating  the  nature  of  such  a  phenomenon.  I  leave  it  to  phy- 
siologists to  determine  how  a  person,  having  dreamed  nothing,  can 
yet  awake  with  a  new  and  exciting  thought  filling  his  whole  soul. 

So  it  was — and  the  more  I  tried  to  banish  the  idea,  the  more  it 
rushed  in  floods  upon  my  mind.  And  to  such  an  extent  did  this 
strange  reflection  press  upon  me,  that  I  gradually  believed  it  the 
result  of  some  supernatural  power,  and  finally  determined  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  obey  this  imaginary  mandate,  and  that,  having 
done  so,  I  should  be  led  into  close  contact  with  some  one  previ- 
ously ordained  to  become  a  bosom  friend  to  roe. 

No  doubi  the  idea  was  but  a  phantasy  of  a  troubled  brain,  and 
what  subsequently  happened,  a  mere  coincidence,  but  now,  from 
constant  reflection,  I  became  more  and  more  excited  as  to  its  re- 
ality, and  at  last,  leaping  from  my  seat,  made  a  vow  to  myself  to 
set  oflTfor  New  York  that  very  night,  and  hunt  up  this  unknown 
friend.  ^ 

**  Are  there  not  old  and  valued  names  yet  left  in  the  city  ?"  I 
reasoned.  **  And  may  not  many  of  these  entertain  kindred  asso- 
ciations with  myself?" 

And  here  a  wonder  suddenly  assailed  me.  How  came  I  to  have 
made  such  a  startling  leap,  when,  but  a  few  hours  ago,  I  scarcely 
dared  to  lift  a  leg  or  an  arm  too  suddenly?  Was  it  actually  true 
what  my  nephew  had  told  me,  that  exertion  was  only  necessary  to 
assure  me  of  my  freedom  from  ill  ?  And  had  1  indeed  lost  three 
years  of  active  life,  passed  in  moping  in  a  close  apartment,  afraid 
lest  the  blessed  air  of  Heaven  might  visit  me  too  roughly  ?  Thus 
sober  reason  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  banish  my  former  fool- 
ish fancies.  I  stood  still  and  remembered  that  I  had  never  expe- 
rienced any  pain,  except  the  slight  aching  produced  by  close  and 
careful  confinement ;  and  that  all  such  care  had  been  engendered 
by  the  insane  impression,  that  being  old,  I  was  naturally  obliged 
to  be  in  feeble  health.  And  then  again  I  called  to  mind  how 
many  there  were,  older  than  I,  who  still  rode  and  walked  with  the 
vigor  of  youth;  and  why  should  not  I  emulate  their  activity? 

•'  Hurrah !"  I  shouted,  again  making  a  tremendous  leap.  '*  Lud- 
wi?  was  right  \  I,  who  was  never  really  sick,  will  now  become 
well  again  I  I,  who  was  never  decrepid,  will  again  become  young 
and  strong,  and  mount  and  ride,  aa  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore  !*' 
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And  again  I  stopped  my  saltatory  exercises,  and  closely  consid- 
ered their  e0ect  upon  ray  constitution,  but  could  not  perceive  the 
least  twitch  or  twinge  of  pain.  A  pair  of  old  boots  now  attracted 
my  attention,  as  they  lay  in  the  corner  covered  with  dust.  Three 
years  ago  I  had  last  worn  thera,  and  had  pitched  them  aside  with 
a  malediction  upon  my  fancied  rheumatism,  and  the  melancholy 
expectation  of  walking  in  loose  slippers  during  the  remainder  of 
my  natural  term  of  existence.  I  sprung  to  them,  caught  them  up 
in  my  arms,  embraced  them  as  old  and  dear  friends,  and  slipped 
them  upon  my  feet  with  the  most  extraordinary  ease. 

Hurrah !  1  could  once  again  dance  and  sing,  and  I  did  so  with 
most  uproarious  glee,  until  an  old  negro  who  had  lived  for  years 
at  the  Manor-House,  and  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  stumbled 
up  stairs,  alarmed,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

*'  Saddle  Kuby  !"  I  shouted. 

''  God  bress  massa !  What  for  he  want  de  horse  when  he  know 
berry  well  dat  de  rheuma — ** 

**Do  you  call  this  rheumatism?"  I  demanded,  and  I  seized  a 
heavy  book,  kicked  it  up  to  the  ceiling,  leaped  up  and  caught  it 
as  it  fell,  and  finished  by  jumping  upon  my  crutches  and  breaking 
them  to  pieces.  And  then  I  stopped  to  breathe  and  looked  around 
for  applause. 

But  not  a  bit  of  it  did  I  get.  Old  Claes  merely  shook  his  white 
poll  and  solemnly  expressed  his  opinion  that  I  had  seen  the  deviL 

'*  And  suppose  I  have  ?" 

'*  Dat  no  reason  to  break  de  crutches.  To-morrow,  maybe,  de 
debil  gib  back  de  rheamatism." 

'*  Silence  !     And  saddle  Ruby  !" 

•*  Where  does  massa  mean  to  go  ?" 

**  On  the  road  to  the  city." 

'^De  city!"  the  astonished  negro  ejaculated,  lifting  his  shrivel- 
led hands.     ^*  And  it  is  ebening  already !" 

''  I  care  not  if  it  were  midnight.     Saddle  the  horse,  I  say." 

*'  Claes  knows  better  dan  to  do  dat." 

**  What !  do  you  refuse  to  obey  me  ?"  I  shouted,  though  mj 
patience  still  held  on  by  a  very  fine  thread. 

"  Claes  do  so  now  and  massa  be  angry.  To-morrow  massa  say, 
*  Claes,  my  leg  feel  berry  bad.  You  did  ris^ht  not  to  saddle  de 
horse.     Here  am  silver  dollar  for  you.'    Den  1  say — " 

The  slender  thread  broke,  and  patience  quickly  flew  away. 
What  Claes  would  have  said  is  uncertain,  for  at  that  instant,  he 
caught  sight  of  one  of  the  broken  pieces  of  my  crutches,  uplifted  in 
the  air  most  ominously,  and  he  vanished  from  the  door-way  with 
astonishing  celerity. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  I  took  no  further  notice  of  Claes's  diso- 
bedience ?  He  had  lived  so  long  upon  the  estate,  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  chastize  or  scold  him,  particularly  as  1  knew  that  the  course 
he  took  was  one  dictated  by  motives  of  pure  affection  towards  my* 
self.     But  how  was  I  to  have  my  desire  performed  ?    I  knew  Claes 
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too  well  to  imagine  that  either  commands  or  entreaties  would  in- 
duce him  to  alter  his  determination.  I  also  considered,  that,  if  I 
persisted  in  pressing  my  wishes  upon  him,  he  would  steal  away  to 
some  secret  place  and  not  reappear  in  sight  until  the  next  morning. 
Finally,  I  adopted  what  some  might  consider  a  cowardly  course, 
resolving  to  wait  until  the  old  negro  was  asleep  and  then  steal 
down  to  the  stable  and  saddle  Ruby  myself. 

For  three  hours  I  waited,  and  when  the  full  moon  arose  and 
shed  down  her  lustra  upon  the  river,  and  silvered  the  top  of  every 
tree  which  grew  upon  the  Highlands,  I  judged  it  time  to  proceed 
to  action.  Silently  I  slipped  down  stairs,  crossed  the  court-yard 
and  opened  the  stable  door. 

And  now  I  walked  more  cautiously,  for  I  heard  Claes  snomig 
loudly  among  the  hay,  scarcely  three  yards  from  me.  Softly  I 
stepped  along  on  tip-toes  and  at  length  reached  the  stall  of  Ruby. 
Long  as  it  was  since  I  had  ridden  the  noble  animal,  he  seemed  to 
recognize  me^  for,  testifying  no  fear,  he  gently  rubbed  himself 
against  my  coat,  and  essayed  a  slight  whinnying. 

1  feared  lest  the  sound  might  awaken  Claes,  and  I  thought  of  the 
shame  I  should  feel,  if  the  old  man  were  to  catch  me  thus  stealing 
my  own  property.  But  the  loud  breathing  did  not  fail,  and,  in  a 
minute  more,  I  had  slipped  the  saddle  in  its  place,  and  had  led  the 
horse  outside  and  mounted  him. 

Then,  finding  myself  once  more  ia  a  situation  4o  range  the 
fields  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  my  younger  days,  the 
wild  exuberance  of  my  feelings  could  not  be  restrained,  and  I 
burst  forth  with  a  loud  '*  tally-ho  !" 

•«  Who  dat  dere  ?"  said  Claes,  poking  his  head  through  a  little 
window  which  flanked  the  stable  door. 

With  a  muttered  curse  upon  my  own  heedlessness,  I  plunged 
my  heels  into  the  sides  of  the  horse  and  endeavored  to  make  off 
unseen.  All  in  vain.  The  negro  caught  sight  of  me  and  dashing 
through  the  windou' — bare-footed  and  night-capped  as  he  was — 
gave  chase. 

*•  On,  Ruby,  on  I" 

*'  Stop,  massa!     Oh,  where  de  debil  do  you  go  ?" 
But  Ruby  was  too  powerful  a  match   for   the  old  negro.     We 
rapidly  left  Claes  behind,  yet  for  some  minutes  I  could  see  him  in 
his  white  garments,  plunging  after  me  and  shouting ; 

"  Stop,  dear  massa,  stop  !  Oh,  de  ole  one  has  got  into  massa, 
sure  'nufl!'."  % 

At  length  however,  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  then  could  not  resist 
a  merry  faugh,  as  I  thought  upon  the  figure  which  the  oldest  rep- 
resentative of  the  Marschalks  made,  stealing  his  own  horse,  and 
flying  like  a  thief  from  his  own  servant. 

[To  he  continued,] 
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LETTER  TO  DUPONT  DE  L'EURE  ON  THE  POLITICAL  POSI. 

TION  OF  WOMEN. 

To  THB  Ahbricai^  Public  : 

The  following  letter  to  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  is  an  oflTering  laid  on 
the  altar  of  philanthropy.  It  contains  a  scheme  of  human  polity 
before  unwritten ;  made  after  much  reflection  and  long  study  of 
mankind  in  civil  society,  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  condition  of  my  own  sex.  I  had  intended 
putting  it  into  a  pamphlet  or  small  volume,  but  the  Editor  of  this 
Magazine  (with  the  former  numbers  of  which  I  have  been  much 
pleased)  having  requested  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  present 
number,  it  occurred  to  me  that  every  object  contemplated  by  a 
separate  publication  might  be  answered  by  putting  my  thoughts 
into  print  here. 

That  all  have  a  right  to  express  opinions,  none  will  deny.  Some 
may  be  curious  to  know,  whether  in  this  case,  it  is  really  expected 
chat  the  project  stated  will  at  all  be  acted  on  in  France.  That 
will  be  as  rrovidence  directs.  God  works  by  means,  and  may 
bless  those  which  to  human  eyes  appear  the  most  insignificant.  I 
believe  the  principles  laid  down  are  correct,  and  that  in  whatever 
degree,  whether  in  France  or  here,  they  are  acted  on,  society 
will  be  benefitted  thereby.  The  present  crisis  in  France  seemed 
to  me  a  fitting  occasion  to  throw  them  before  the  public.  I  held  the 
same  views  three  years  ago,  when  New  York  by  a  call  for  a  conven* 
tion,  threw  up  her  former  constitution.  But  I  could  not  then  have 
appealed  to  political  men  here ;  neither  would  I,  if  I  were  a  French 
woman,  now  appeal  them  to  the  French  authorities;  for  it  would 
at  once  be  said,  here  is  an  ambitious  woman  who  wants  a  new 
order  of  things  to  make  a  high  place  for  herself.  But  no  preju- 
dice of  that  kind  can,  under  present  circumstances,  obscure  the 
right.  If  I  have  produced  any  new  truth  on  this  great  subject,  I 
am  not  warranted  by  experience  to  expect  its  rapid  development 
in  action.  Yet  the  acorn  must  be  planted,  though  we  must  w^it 
long  for  the  oak.  E.  W. 


To  DlTPOUT  DE  l'  EurE, 

Sir — Reflections  on  the  momentous  position  of  France,  combined 
with  previous  trains  of  thought  concerning  the  political  condition  of 
my  sex,  have  wrought  in  my  mind  some  views  applicable  to  both, 
which  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  no  where  as  yet  ex- 
pressed. They  may  be  useful.  To  you,  sir,  I  am  impelled  to 
address  them  no  less  from  a  profound  feeling  of  personal  respect 
than  from  your  public  station.  This  I  suppose  would  lead  you  to 
throw  before  the  convention  for  framing  a  constitution,  any  hinta 
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which  you  should  judge  to  be  of  Tslue.  Frenchmen  and  Ameri- 
cans are  in  a  state  of  fraternity,  because  in  Lafayette  we  have  had 
a  common  political  father.  Still  more  intimate  is  that  fraternity 
among  those  who  have  enjoyed  his  personal  friendship.  That 
honor  in  its  highest  sense  was  yours,  as  I  know  from  his  lips;  and 
I  believe  that  you,  sir,  were  aware,  though  you  may  now  have 
forgotten  it,  that  it  was  in  some  degree  mine  also.  Then,  sir,  per- 
mit me  now  to  address  to  you,  as  I  would  have  done  to  him,  my 
views  as  to  what  justice  and  policy  dictate  to  your  convention, 
concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  women.  .And 
with  no  question  of  more  vital  importance  or  of  greater  difficulty 
will  you  have  to  contend  in  the  immense  work  of  settling  a  govern- 
ment for  France;  it  may  be  for  the  world,  for  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  you.  Universal  man  looks  towards  you  and  anx- 
iously awaits  the  result  of  your  acts. 

Boldly  have  you  cast  aside  a  government  which  oppressed  you, 
fearlessly  have  you  resolved  society  into  its  original  elements,  and 
with  singleness  of  purpose  are  you  now  seeking  to  reconstruct,  and 
to  build  a  fabric  for  the  human  family,  where  all  may  find  a  happy 
shelter.  Sublime  spectacle !  May  the  Almighty  give  you  wisdom 
to  accomplish  the  good,  which,  as  we  trust.  He  has  led  you  to  de- 
sire ;  and  thus  to  make  a  wiser  and  a  better  government  than  any 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Doubtless  for  this  you  must  search  deep  into  the  principles  of 
human  nature  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal laws  of  God.  For  in  order  wisely  to  construct  the  ship  of  state 
you  must  not  only  know  the  nature  of  the  winds  and  waves,  but  of 
the  lights  of  Heaven,  by  which  its  course  must  be  steered. 

To  me  it  is  evident  that  the  science  of  legislation  is  far  from  its 
perfection,  although  I  believe  the  framers  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment made  a  great  advance.  They  were  among  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  men ;  but  to  construct  a  perfect  government  for  a 
nation,  as  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  complicated,  so  it  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  and  we  must  expect  that  it  will  take  man- 
kind proportionally  longer  to  understand  it.  With  all  the  advan- 
tage which  men  possess  to  know  inanimate  agents,  (since  on  these 
they  can  experiment  as  well  as  speculate)  they  have  but  just  be- 
gun to  learn  the  uses  of  steam  and  of  the  electric  fluid.  Why  then 
should  we  doubt  that  in  politics,  improvements  are  not  yet  to  be 
made,  no  less  signal,  than  those  of  the  rail  road  and  the  telegraph  ? 

What  would  you  think,  sir,  of  the  mechanician,  who  having  a 
heavy  weight  to  move  bv  steam,  should  so  miscalculate  his  force 
as  to  make  no  account  of  one  half,  which  was  generated,  but  to 
leave  that  half  so  out  of  reckoning  in  his  machinery  as  not  even 
to  take  the  pains  to  know  whether  it  would  be,  as  to  his  intended 
direction,  a  conspiring  or  an  opposing  force  ?  His  engine  must 
from  its  nature  generate  this  force,  yet  he  leaves  its  direction  en* 
lirely  to  chance,  and  when  it  has  so  operated  as  to  neutralize  that 
of  which  he  did  take  note,  and  for  whose  proper  action  he  did  pro* 
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vide  a  machinery,  then  he  is  astonished,  His  train  has  stopped — 
he  sets  himself  to  the  labor  of  re-arranging  and  putting  it  again  in 
motion — yet  ever  with  the  same  thoughtlessness  of  a  force,  for 
which,  if  he  would  provide  the  proper  machinery,  he  might  make  it 
all  his  own. 

Female  influence  is  a  force  which  is  and  ever  must  be  generated 
in  society,  and  men  as  legislators  have  left  its  operation  to  chance. 
If  it  aids  them,  as  in  this  country  and  now  in  France,  they  heed  it 
not;  but  ascribe  national  prosperity  to  causes,  which  would  not 
sustain  the  political  fabric,  if  that  influence  should  change  its  di* 
rection.  In  France,  as  history  abundantly  shows,  there  have  been 
periods,  when  that  influence,  corrupted  and  perverted  by  rulers 
otherwise  good,  has  wrought  misery, — overturning  governments, 
which  might  have  stood  had  this  been  a  conspiring  instead  of  an 
opposing  force.  Suppose  that  your  Henry  the  Fourth  had  added 
to  his  great  and  good  qualities,  that  of  a  wise  regard  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  female  character,  and  the  importance  of  female  in- 
fluence, instead  of  the  libertine  recklessness  by  which  in  this  re- 
spect his  virtues  were  the  undoing  of  his  country — how  many 
future  miseries  might  have  been  saved  to  France;  the  profligate 
extravagance  of  courts — the  shameful  rule  of  kings'  mistresses — 
exhausting  taxes,  and  demoralizing  examples.  It  is  unphiloso- 
phical  to  charge  all  this  upon  your  past  form  of  government.  Had 
the  course  of  female  influence  been  thus  early  changed,  though  a 
monarchy,  France  might  have  been  quiet  and  prosperous.  Let 
this  influence  operate  against  her,  and  she  will  be  neither,  though 
a  republic. 

There  is  then  a  power  of  female  influence  constantly  at  work  in 
society.  The  wise  politician  should  consider  this  power  and  in  con- 
structing the  machinery  of  government  he  should  not  only  guard 
against  its  becoming  an  opposing  force,  but  he  should  provide  a  ma- 
chinery by  means  of  which  it  will  aid  to  propel  the  political  train  in 
the  right  direction.  If  the  subject  of  female  rights  and  influence 
was  at  all  under  the  discerning  ken  of  the  great  and  liberal  minds 
of  France  who  are  planning  the  future  good  of  the  world,  this 
call  on  their  attention  would  not  now  have  been  made ;  but  we  in- 
fer that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  men  of  France  are  called  upon 
to  come  forward,  and  by  their  representatives  frame  a  constitution 
which  they  will  thus  be  pledged  to  support.  All  the  men  arecall- 
ed.  The  slaves  too  are  kindly  remembered — but  the  women — they 
are  forgotten !  Yet,  is  it  not  expected  that  they  are  to  be  govern- 
ed by  the  fundamental  laws  which  are  to  be  made — laws  to  which 
they  will  have  given  no  assent  ?  And  is  it  not  expected  that  there 
shall  be  for  them,  that,  for  which  America  fought  her  independ- 
ence, taxation  without  representation? 

If  it  be  said,  as  is  truly  the  case,  that  men  are  the  natnnl 
guardians  of  women,  then  we  would  ask,  how  is  it  proposed  to  con- 
vince them  that  their  interests  are  to  be  regarded,  when  they,  who 
alone  know  them,  are  to  be  left  wholly  unconsalted  ? 
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Even  in  monarchies  women  have  not  generally  been  barred 
from  the  saccession  to  the  sovereign!^',  and  since  the  salique  law 
was  adopted,  Isabella,  Elizabeth,  Maria  Theresa  and  Catharine II, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  mind  of  woman  is  not  necessarily  fee* 
ble,  and  unequal  to  questions  of  law  and  policy.  Why  then  should 
women  be  any  longer  regarded  as  incapable  of  judging  of  their  own 
rights  and  responsibilities ;  and  of  those  of  the  future  nation,  of 
which,  if  men  are  the  fathers,  women  are  the  mothers.  In  private 
families  is  not  the  mother's  counsel  of  weight  and  importance  ?  Do 
not  women,  when  duty  calls,  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  taking 
care  of  property  ?  Do  they  not  even  in  a  multitude  of  cases  regulate 
expenditure  with  a  more  strict  regard  to  economy  than  men  ?  Has 
it  not  indeed  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the  mother's  loss  to  a  fa- 
mily of  children,  is  ordinarily  the  most  severe  bereavement  which 
their  tender  years  can  experience  ?  Why  then  should  the  national 
family  be  deprived  of  maternal  counsels  ?* 

Women  are  surely  persons,  and  if  so,  their  rights  are  equally 
sacred  with  those  of  men,  although  they  have  not  equal  physical 
strength  to  maintain  them.  If  women  are  placed  by  law  and  cus- 
tom, ki  a  position  where  these  rights  being  withheld,  no  individual 
of  the  sex  can  rise  up  and  complain,  but  all  must  confine  their 
deep  sense  of  wrong  to  their  own  bosoms,  is  therefore  this  feel- 
ing to  be  disregarded  by  politicians?  What  but  the  long-hidden 
and  bitter  discontent  of  laboring  men,  deprived  of  their  rights,  has 
thrice  within  the  last  half  century  hurled  the  despots  of  France 
from  their  thrones  :  and  now  has  sent  the  aristocracy  to  follow  the 
monarchy?  What  but  the  secret  irritation,  which  injustice  stirs 
in  minds  despised,  now  causes  monarchs  to  tremble?  And  is  no 
account  to  be  made  of  that  which  rises  in  the  minds  of  women, 
one  half  the  nation,  because  though  deep,  it  is  not  loud  ?  While 
it  remains,  it  is  as  a  rock  beneath  the  ocean ;  for  it  is  this,  to 
which  socialism,  in  its  varied  phases  and  fearful  aspects,  owes  its 
force,  threatening  as  it  does  the  moral  degradation  of  the  human 
race.  And  in  France,  we  hear  that  this  dangerous  scheme  is 
greatly  prevailing.  **  Will  the  French  Republic  stand,"  asks  one 
of  our  ablest  and  best  informed  journalists,t  and  thus  he  answers 
the  momentous  question.  *'  Wait  till  the  20th  of  April.  Nine 
hundred  men  are  to  meet  on  that  day  in  Paris  to  construct  a  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  deep  infusion  of  Fourierism  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  if  this  element  is  used  for  a  cement  in  the  walls  of  the 
new  republic,  they  will  soon  be  down  on  the  heads  of  the  builders." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  infidel  principles  of  socialism — twice  infidel, 

*  If  tho  plan  whioh  I  am  about  to  propose  is  ioapplioable  at  present,  it  woold 
be  an  advance  in  forming  those  famlamental  laws  W  which  women  are  to  be 
gjovarned,  ifa  oertain  nomberof  the  most  highly  enlightened  women  were  in- 
vited by  the  male  anthorities  to  meet  and  act  as  an  advisory  committee. 

t  The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Observer. 
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recreant  alike  to  the  God  of  Nature  and  the  Ood  of  Seyelation— - 
if  it  is  true  that  these  principles  do  prevail  in  France,  then  should 
I  also  belieye  that  your  revolution  could  not  stand.  Such  would 
be  the  opinion  of  the  wise  Washington,  who  warned  the  world 
concerning  a  republic,  that  *'  religion  and  morality  are  indispen- 
sable supports."  The  way  for  patriots  to  take  fiom  this  immoral 
system  its  only  available  foundation,  is  to  do  political  justice  to 
women.  To  take  her  influence  from  the  side  of  opposing  forcea 
and  place  it  with  those  which  conspire  in  favor  of  public  order, 
will  lie  in  the  same  course  of  action ;  and  both  secured,  France 
would  have  a  more  perfect  government  than  the  world  has  yet  seen* 
Whenever  a  government  is  made,  which  is  fully  adapted  to  the 
entire  human  race,  not  one  which  regards  only  the  stronger 
moiety,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  be  a  permanent  govern- 
ment. 

The  way  is  now  open  for  me  to  propose  a  plan — to  say  what  in 
my  view  is  the  right  path  to  follow  out,  in  this  mighty  work  of 
political  regenerationv  Tet  I  hesitate — for  who  am  I  that  I  should 
rise  up  and  speak  to  nations.  But  God,  who  has  made  me  feel  it 
a  duty,  can  at  my  fervent  prayer,  give  me  the  needed  wi9doa). 

Time  with  you,  sir,  is  precious,  and  I  must  condense  into  a  few 
pages  that  which  reauires  a  volume.  To  this  intent  I  must  give 
merely  the  results  of  my  reasonings — if  the  reasonings  themselves 
should  hereafter  be  called  for,  I  trust  I  should  be  able  to  produce 
them. 

First,  then,  I  maintain,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Socialists, 
that  in  the  single  family  we  behold  a  natural  oovernmkict  ;  and 
further,  that  this  is  the  only  natural  government.  The  husband, 
the  father  and  the  master  is  here,  a  natural  sovereign.  Woman, 
as  wife,  is  the  chief  subject  in  his  domain ;  while  as  mother,  and 
common  ruler  of  the  servants  of  the  household,  she  is  the  conlpan- 
ion  of  his  sway.  On  the  death  of  her  consort  she  stands  as  the  sole 
head  of  the  little  kingdom. 

Every  other  government  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle  of 

CONFBDERACT  FOE   MUTUAL  BENEFIT. 

Every  individual  human  beinff  of  mature  age,  has  a  right — ^nay 
n  sacred  duty  to  exercise  the  will  given  by  Grod  for  the  direction  of 
moral  conduct;  and  the  privilege  to  use  it  for  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Our  will  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  our  being.  Take 
away  its  exercise,  and  man  languishes  for  liberty  ! — and  whoso 
strikes  for  liberty,  him  the  world  honors.  Without  it  the 
image  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  defaced,  and  all  his  power 
to  do  good  is  lost.  What  has  a  slave  to  give,  wherewith  to  serve 
man,  or  honor  God  ?  And  who  knows  what  will  constitute  onr 
happiness  but  ourselves.  Tet,  for  adequate  reasons,  proportional 
advantages,  a  portion  of  that  ruling  will  may  wisely  be  lelinquished 
to  others.  But  to  resign  it  wholly  is  to  be  a  self-made  slave ;  and 
is  what  none  can  innocently  do.  To  be  obliged  by  law  to  relin- 
quish it,  is  to  be  made  by  law  a  slave,  and  such  law  is  witmg« 
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especially  where  ungenerous  adTsntages  are  takeh  of  necessity  or 
confiding  trust.  Woman  is  not  merely  man's  sutellite,  for  then 
must  she  accompany  bim  in  his  .wildest  deviation^  from  the  Holy 
Centre  of  Perfection.  She,  as  well  as  man,  is  alinrimary  exist- 
ence,  and  it  is  for  her,  as  for  him,  to  move  steadily  around  that 
centre.  Therefore,  laws  which  regulate  marriage,  while  they  pro- 
perly give  to  man,  jfrom  whom  the  supporf  of  the  family  is  required, 
authority  commensurate  with  his  obligations,  should  be  careful  to 
go  no  farther.  Limited  obedience,  a  free  man  or  a  free  woman, 
may  rightly  owe  to  other  human  beings:  unlimited  obedience, 
is  due  to  God  alone. 

We  come  next  to  speak  of  that  confederacy  of  families  which 
constitutes  the  civil  and  political  organization.  As  regards  men, 
the  right  principles  of  this  confederation,  do,  as  we  believe,  pre- 
vail here  as  in  regenerated  France.  From  the  tenor  of  some  o( 
our  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  expected  that  we  shall  ad- 
vocate the  equal  right  of  our  sex  to  a  representation  in  the  na- 
tional conevntion.  But  this  is  not  our  plan.  We  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  plan  of  God.  He,  says  the  sacred  Scripture,  created 
man,  *'  in  his  own  image  created  he  him ;  male  and  female  created 
he  them."  Let  each  sex  then  keep  its  own  place.  Yet  we  main- 
tain that  women  as  well  as  men  should  be  consulted  concerning 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  bound,  and  that  their  best  wis- 
dom should  be  called  forth  to  aid  in  planning  the  wisest  and  most 
righteous  arrangements  for  the  common  good.  We  therefore  lay 
down  the  principle,  that  while  men,  the  heads  of  the  natural  king- 
doms, confederate  to  do  for  the  common  political  household, 
what  the  individual  father  and  master  does  for  his  own, — that  wo- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  should  confederate  also,  to  do  for  the  great 
common  family,  what  it  is  the  duty  of  each  mother  and  mistress  to 
do  for  her  own  household. 

This,  sir,  we  proppse  as  a  new  principle  in  politics,  and  one 
which  may  serve  to  thread  the  maze,  and  guide  the  way  to  justice 
and  expediency.  Suppose,  acting  on  this  principle,  the  French 
convention  should  invite  the  women  of  France  to  meet  and  choose 
delegates  (perhaps  one  from  each  department)  to  assemble  in  Paris, 
as  a  female  body  invested  with  powers  to  act  for  the  sex.  Suppose 
your  convention,  keeping  the  supreme  authority  which  nature  has 
ffiven  you,  shall  accord  to  them  those  advisory  powers  which  in  the 
family  properly  belongs  to  the  mother  and  the  mistress.  These 
will  find  no  place  where  commerce,  war  and  foreign  relations  are 
the  subject  of  your  deliberations.  Should  France  adopt,  as  we 
hope  she  will,  our  federative  system,  the  general  government 
abandoning  to  each  state  the  minutia  of  its  own  aflTairs,  and  acting 
for  the  whole  with  foreign  nations,  women,  on  the  principles 
which  we  have  laid  down,  should  exercise  no  interference  in  this. 
The  state  governments  in  America  make  the  laws  which  concern 
women  in  their  individual  capacities.  Wherever  the  rights,  duties 
and  liabilities  of  women  are  concerned,  there  you  may  find  it  wise 
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as  well  as  just,  to  defer  to  them,  so  far  as  to  give  them  a  negative 
upon  any  law  which  you  may  propose ;  and  also  to  permit  them  on 
these  subjects  the  right  of  introducing  into  your  convention  any  bill 
which  they  may  judge  expedient,  with  the  reasons  by  which  they 
sustain  it,  leaving  it  for  the  supreme  power  to  decide.  This  would 
be  in  fact  but  a  modification  of  the  right  of  petition.  But  with  the 
negative  proposed,  there  would  be  reciprocity  in  the  arrangement. 
On  subjects  where  each  sex  is  alike  concerned,  as  in  the  laws  of 
marriage,  each  party  could  introduce  bills  which  the  other  might 
negative.  This  it  appears  to  me  would  constitute  such  a  check 
and  balance  to  prevent  bad  legislation,  as  nature  herself  has  insti- 
tuted. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  women  are  taxed,  and  are 
not  represented.  Tbe  question  will  rise,  would  we  require  for  a 
council  of  women,  (for  such  we  believe  ought  by  a  proper  arrange- 
ment in  the  constitution,  to  become  a  permanent  legislative  body,) 
any  joint  control  of  the  public  funds,  to  which  the  property  of 
women  as  well  as  that  of  meu  has  contributed.  To  settle  this 
question,  let  us  go  back  to  our  first  principles,  and  enquire  what 
is  right  and  expedient  in  the  private  family.  Here  we  find  a  di- 
vision of  duties — an  arrangement  founded  in  nature.  We  see  it 
wherever  animals  pair;  whether  they  have  discourse  of  reason  or 
not.  Among  the  fowls  of  the  air,  while  the  female  sits  on  the  nest, 
the  male  goes  abroad  to  procure  food.  So  man  must  provide  for 
his  family,  while  his  wife  with  his  children  remains  at  home.  It  is 
suitable  then,  that  the  means  of  the  family,  so  far  as  this  object  is 
concerned,  should  be  at  his  disposal.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
direction  of  the  female  head  of  the  family,  should  be  assigned  such 
a  portion  of  the  family  income  as  can  be  afforded  for  her  own  per- 
sonal accommodation,  and  that  of  the  little  children.  A  part  at 
least  of  the  charity  fund  should  be  given  into  her  hands;  for  she 
has  more  time  to  learn  the  case  of  individual  applicants,  and  to 
see  that  this  fund  is  judiciously  applied. 

Then  as  actuated  by  the  good  of  society,  and  by  the  justice  of 
nature,  I  would  not  ask  of  the  men  to  relinquish  the  care  of  the 
public  purse  to  the  women ;  notwithstanding  their  property  had 
helped  to  fill  it.  But  I  would  ask  them  to  show  such  a  confidence  in 
woman,  and  such  a  regard  for  her  interests  as  would  convince  her, 
that  it  was  not  a  selfish  cupidity  from  which  they  acted,  but  a  de- 
sire to  fulfil  their  their  own  responsibilities — consulting  her  interests 
and  her  happiness  even  as  their  own. 

There  are  portions  of  public  duties  which  I  would  desire  to  see 
in  the  hands  of  women,  which  would,  I  am  sensible,  require  great 
energy  of  mind  and  expansion  of  intellect.     But  France  has  her 

*  Ought  Dot  women,  subject  as  they  are  in  marriage  to  such  personal  abuse 
as  men  cannot  understand,  they  being  the  stronger  party-^and  delicate  as  wo- 
men's feelinffs  are  in  revealing  their  sufferings — to  have,  in  questions  concern- 
ing  the  dissoiatiott  of  marriage,  a  right  which  the  meanest  man  enjoys,  to  be 
tnad  by  their  peers! 
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great  women  as  well  as  her  great  men.  What  individuals  of  the 
present  day  have  done  more  to  infuse  into  society  that  moral 
soundness  which  is  the  support  of  republics,  than  Louisa  S.  W. 
Belloe,  and  her  friend  Adelaide  Mongolfier. 

Should  any  one  dispute  the  practicability  of  female  legislative 
assemblies,  the  world  has,  in  the  religious  sect  of  the  Quakers,  an 
example  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  not  only  their  practicability 
but  their  usefulness.  The  Quakers  are  beyond  all  others,  a  vir- 
tuous and  a  happy  people  in  their  domestic  relations.  From  the 
long  established  practice  of  this  sect,  might  be  derived  many  of 
the  best  of  rules  for  the  minute  directions  of  such  assemblies.  The 
men's  meeting  has  its  committees  of  conference,  and  the  wo- 
men's the  same.  The  social  intercourse  of  benevolent  minds 
receives  a  zest  from  the  mutual  desire  of  pleasing.  Patriotism  and 
every  virtue  riftes  higher  in  man.  when  he  acts  under  the  immedi- 
ate eye  of  woman  j  and  naturally  her  highest  earthly  object  is  to 
commend  herself  and  her  works  to  man. 

Then,  sir,  let  us  imagine  a  state  of  things  which  I  believe  must 
exist  before  human  legislation  shall  have  neared  its  mark,  though 
perhaps  it  is  yet  in  the  distant  future — and  we  wish  no  violent  re- 
solutions made  to  accomplish  it.  But  suppose  a  female  legislative 
council,  to  whom  the  constitution  of  the  land  commits  the  care,  and 
on  whom,  furnishing  them  the  means,  it  lays  the  responsibilities  of 
the  great  national  household  in  the  following  important  particulars. 

1st.  The  care  of  the  schools  for  the  young  children  of  the  commu- 
nity; in  respect  to  their  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  training — 
a  work  for  which  the  Grod  of  nature  has  fitted  them ;  and  for  which 
they  alone  have  at  their  disposal  the  necessary  amount  of  time. 

2d.  The  care  of  the  poor.  Not  that  the  services  of  men  might 
not  be  needed  in  this  and  the  foregoing  department.  A  female 
sovereign  has  male  officers.  A  woman  of  business,  emplo3rs  male 
agents;  but  it  rests  in  her  judgment  to  say  in  what  cases  their 
more  expensive  services  are  required. 

3d.  The  care  of  the  public  morals,  especially  in  so  far  as  their 
own  sex  are  concerned.  Not  that  we  would  propose  to  make,  like 
the  Komans,  a  censorship,  and  give  it  to  the  women.  But  that 
women  in  their  associated  capacity  could  do  much ;  the  operations 
of  a  voluntary  society  in  this  country  may  show.  This  society 
has  been  upheld  by  women  against  persecutions  of  licentious  men — 
against  even  clerical  opposition.  It  has  now  struck  it9  fibrous  roots 
throughout  the  Union.  Ii  derives  from  contributions,  an  income 
of  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars  a  month,  and  circulates  more  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  its  journal. 

To  women  it  especially  belong^  to  uphold  the  chastity  of  the 
world.  Going  back  lo  our  first  principles,  that  in  a  well  ordered 
private  family,  we  behold  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God  ;  there  we 
find  that  it  is  the  vigilant  mother,  who  trains  her  daughters  to 
purity,  who  watches  over  them  wherever  they  are,  and  so  orders 
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the  whole  household,  that  sanctity  of  manners  and  morals  pre- 
vail therein.  Should  the  mother  and  the  mistress  fail  in  these 
vital  points  of  her  duty,  then  ought  the  husband,  his  example  giving 
weight  to  his  precept,  speak  to  her  in  the  sternest  tones  of  that 
authority  which  he  holds  from  God  for  the  good  of  the  family ;  and 
require  of  her  to  keep  not  only  herself,  but  her  household  in  the 
ways  of  virtue.  Whenever  a  male  and  female  legislature  shall 
exercise  a  due  care  to  public  morals  and  manners,  then  wiU  the 
political  house  be  swept  and  made  clean,  and  humanity  lay  down 
the  burden  of  more  than  half  her  guilt,  and  half  her  miserr*  As 
a  human  being  walks  in  safety  using  both  his  limbs,  while  with 
one  only  he  hobbles,  and  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling ;  so  hm 
human  government,  forgeting  that  God  has  made  two  sexes,  de* 
pended  for  its  movements  hitherto  on  one  alone.  The  march  of 
human  improvement  is  scarce  a  proper  term  to  express  its  past 
progress,  since  in  order  to  march  both  limbs  are  required. 

4th.  The  care  of  female  education  beyond  the  primary  schools. 

In  families  while  the  father  directs  the  education  of  the  sons, 
the  mother  takes  care  of  that  of  the  daughters.  If  women  were  to 
be  honored  by  such  a  portion  of  public  trust  as  we  have  supposed, 
then  would  female  education  naturally  be  so  ordered  as  to  fit  the 
sex  for  the  honorable  duties  thus  imposed  ;  and  then  would  female 
influence  conspire  to  produce  public  good,  ^ow  different  is  the 
case  where  the  object  of  women's  education  is  to  increase  their 
personal  attractions,  that  they  may  fascinate  and  govern  men ;  and 
thus  gain  by  fraud,  what  justice  would  not  allow  them  to  possess, 
and  what  sometimes  has  proved  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

Thus,  sir,  have  I  sketched,  with  no  timid  hand,  a  plan  which 
may  be  called  one  of  universal  socialism ;  but  one  which  instead 
of  contemning  the  laws  of  God,  respecting  the  union  of  the  sexes, 
makes  those  laws  its  basis  and  its  model.  What  an  elevation 
might  not  France  attain,  could  she  follow  it  out  into  action!  Man 
is  the  head  of  human  society,  and  with  him  improvement  should 
begin;  and  it  is  his  superior  stability  by  which  it  must  be  sustained. 
Man  must  be  virtuous,  and  then  let  him  require  virtue  from  wo- 
man,  both  public  and  private ;  and  she  will  mould  herself  to  meet 
his  will.  By  the  plastic  energy  of  her  nature,  and  the  aspirations 
of  her  piety,  she  will  rise  in  intellectual  and  moral  capacity,  to 
fulfil  whatever  trust  she  may  receive  from  the  affectionate  confi- 
dence of  him,  who  is  at  once  her  companion  and  her  sovereign. 

And  now,  sir,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  implore  your  forgiveness, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  spoken  amiss,  and  to  express  the  profound 
esteem  and  reverence,  with  which 

I  am. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EMMA  WILLARD. 

Tray,  Ntw  York,  April,  184a 
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PHENOMENA  OF  THOUGHT. 

Every  object  in  the  external  world,  is  sufficient  to  excite  our 
wonder.     If  we  proceed  to  examine  the  elements  of  any  body,  we 
are  soon  obliged  to  abandon  our  enquiries,  without  ascertaining  its 
real  essence.     If  we  iustitute  a  new  examination  respecting  its 
susceptibilities,  or  how  it  affects  other  bodies,  and  is  affected  by 
them,  here  again,  we  have  forced  upon  us  a  most  humbling  con* 
vlction  of  the  limited  extent  of  our  capacities  and  knowledge,  for 
until  we  know  how  that  infinitude  of  substances  of  which  the  ma- 
terial universe  is  composed,  affects  a  particular  body,  and  how  this 
particular  body  afflects  this  infinitude  of  substances  in  every  possi- 
ble combination,  our  knowledge  even  of  the  minutest  atom  of  mat- 
ter that  can  be  presented  us  through  the  aid  of  microscopic  power, 
must  be  imperfect.     Such  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  universe 
that  surrounds  us.     Let  us  leave  this  outer  court,  and  enter  the 
inner  temple,  the  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  within  us.     Ne- 
cessity confines  the  attention  of  men  during  the  first  periods  of 
their  existence  to  external  objects,  and  it  is  not  till  their  wants  can 
be  easily  supplied,  and  leisure  is  furnished  for  speculation,  that 
they  begin  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  wonders  of  their  intel- 
lectual frame,  if  frame  it  may  be  called,  which  frame  has  none. 
But  men,  whose  thoughts  and  emotions  of  pleasure  are  awakened 
only  by  sensible  objects,  are  like  those  who  have  chosen  a  little 
spot  in  a  desert,  whilst  an  Egypt  of  plenty  was  within  their  reach, 
'or  like  those  who  traffic  on  some  creek  or  bay,  and  never  dream 
that  there  is  an  ocean  whitened  with  the  commerce  of  a  world. 
*  And  hence  it  is,  that  those  phenomena  of  thought,  which  are  worthy 
of  their  sublimest  contemplations,  fail  to  excite  their  wonder  and 
their  admiration.    But  what  is  thought?  has  it  length,  and  breadth 
and  thickness  ?  what  has  that  to  do  with  extension,  which  is  ab- 
solutely one  and  indivisible  ?  where  does  it  reside  ?  is  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  nervous  system?  why  fix  the  throne  of  its  empire  here, 
whilst  it  is  on  the  Alps,  the  Andes,  or  tracing  the  course  of  the 
Amazon,  the  Danube, or  the  beauties  of  some  Arcadian  landscape; 
and  then  again  as  though  it  possessed  the  attribute  of  ubiquity, 
glancing  to  those  bright  orbs  which  rule  the  day  and  the  night,  or 
those  flowing  sapphires  which  gild  the  firmament.     It  is  circum- 
scribed only  by  that  circle,  whose   centre  is  every  where,  and 
whose  circumference  is  nowhere.     The  universe  of  matter  and 
mind  is  its  home.     Through  this,  it  darts,  and  plays,  and  ranges. 
What  is  it  that  absorbs  the  lonesome  mariner,  whilst  stiffened  with 
cold,  he  careers  in  his  frail  bark  on  polar  seas  ? 
In  an  instant,  quicker  than  the  light,  he  in  thought  crosses  the 
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fathomless  deep ;  revisits  his  native  village ;  its  green  pastures  and 
grazing  herds ;  its  lakes ;  its  valen ;  meets  his  neighbors ;  receives 
the  embraces  of  his  children,  and  wipes  the  tears  of  joy  from  his 
Helen's  beaming  e3*e,  till  he  forgets  that  he  is  in  a  region  illumi- 
nated only  by  those  streams  of  light,  which  occasionally  flash  from 
the  pole,  and  whose  minstrelsy  is  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Again 
trace  those  streams  of  thought  that  are  sent  forth  from  the  gushing 
fountain  of  maternal  love.  Whilst  the  fond  mother  watches  the 
couch  of  her  infant  beauty,  and  the  image  of  its  manly  sire  is  re- 
flected on  her  vision,  how  do  her  thoughts  stretch  forward  to  its 
future  fame,  and  worth,  and  filial  love,  the  sunshine  of  which  is 
to  enlighten  and  cheer  her  descent  to  the  tomb,  and  when  the 
green  mound  shall  ri^e,  that  points  out  the  place  of  her  slumbers, 
how  does  she  fancy  him  visiting  it  with  a  tear,  and  thinking  of  all 
the  solicitude  and  care  with  which  she  has  blessed  him.  Thought 
is  a  vigil  in  a  mother's  breast,  it  paints  its  bow  of  promise  on  the 
prospects  of  the  infant  slumberer,  before  it  has  learned  to  lisp  a 
name.  But  it  will  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  strange  ur  won- 
derful in  these  processes  or  phenomena,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  peculiar  stale  of  the  inclinations. 

We  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  inclinations  which  put  in  opera- 
tion these  trains  of  thought,  but  our  enquiry  is  into  the  nature  of 
that  principle  which  is  susceptible  of  such  operations,  into  the 
structure  of  that  intellectual  machine  that  is  capable  of  producing 
such  astonishing  results,  not  into  the  cause  or  power  that  puts  this 
machine  in  motion.  And  tell  us  ye  who  fabricate  the  web  of 
metaphysics,  what  are  the  parts  of  this  machine  ?  Has  it  joints 
and  tenons,  and  mortices?  how  is  it  put  together?  how  does  it  ope- 
rate to  make  a  thought?  or  does  it  resemble  in  structure  the  cor- 
poreal frame  ?  has  it  bones,  and  muscles,  and  arteries,  and  veins  ? 
show  them  to  us.  Can  inert  matter  think  ?  prove  it  if  it  does.  But 
if  it  does  not,  and  yon  still  forbear  to  satisfy  our  enquiries,  quarrel 
not  with  our  philosophy,  if  we  pronoun  2e  these  phenomena  of 
thought  wonderful.  Quarrel  not  with  our  philAsophy,  if  w^e  pro- 
nounce strange,  yea  and  passing  strange,  that  the!  sunny  hills  and 
plains  that  were  trodden  by  the  feet  of  our  childhood,  and  streams 
that  made  the  heart  leap  as  they  rolled  sparkling  in  sunshine, 
should  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  be  arrayed  In  an  instant  with  all 
their  fascinations  before  the  mind.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  illus- 
trious Bacon,  that  the  mind  possesses  in  itself  principles,  which 
inseparably  connect  it  with  the  whole  series  of  its  past  operations. 
This  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  facts.  For  occurrences  are  often 
happening,  which  bring  to  our  recollection  circumstances  and  events 
which  have  not  been  before  the  mind  perhaps  for  years.  And  in 
our  dreams  thought  ranging  among  the  numberless  series  of  our 
past  affections,  recalls  things  which  have  escaped,  and  probably 
would  have  escaped  us  forever.  The  same  phenomena  have  a\f*o 
occurred  in  fevers  and  in  nervous  excitements.     And  the  state- 
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ments  of  those  who  have  narrowly  escaped  a  watery  tomb,  tend  to 
confirm  the  credibih^ty  of  this  opinion.     For  they  testify  that  whiist 
actually  sulTering  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  their  mental  opera- 
tions were  powerfully  quickened,  and  that  the  incidents  of  their 
whole  past  lives  have  come  rushing  simultaneously  on  the  field  of 
their  intellectual  vision,  in  the  minuteness  with  which  they  were 
originally  observed.     And  why  may  not  some  enlivening  or  quick- 
ening process  be  employed  to  bring  ever^'  thought  and  feeling  of 
our  past  lives  before  the  mind  with  a  fearful  distinctness  at  that 
final  revision  of  our  characters  which  revelation  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pect.    And  may  we  not  enquire  whether  the  prominent  distinction 
between  the  finite  and  infinite  mind,  be  not  this,  that  while  the 
former  can  recall  only  a  few  of  its  past  operations,  the  latter  is  ca- 
pable of  embracing  its  own  and  the  operations  of  all  other  minds 
through  the  whole  range  of  eternity,  and  of  concentrating  the 
whole,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  one  fixed  point  con- 
stituting the  eternal  now  of  him,  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come. 
O,  what  is  this  invisible,  intangible,  and  immaterial  something 
called  thought?  how  do  we  come  by  the  thought  of  a  landscape? 
the  rays  of  light,  it  is  said,  are  reflected  from  it,  so  that  they  enter 
the  eye,  and  undergoing  several  refractions  by  the  lenses,  they 
finally  paint  a  picture  of  the  landscape  inverted  on  the  retina.    But 
what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  picture  of  a  landscape  and 
the  thought  of  a  landscape  ?     How  then  do  we  come  by  the  thought 
of  a  landscape  ?     It  is  said  that  the  retina,  which  is  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve  connecting  the  back  part  of  the  eye  with  the 
brain,  conveys  an  impression  of  it  to  the  brain.     But  who  knows 
that  there  is  an  impression  of  it  conveyed  thither,  and  supposing 
there  be,  who  has  ever  ascertained  how  it  is  disposed  of,  after  it 
has  reached  the  brain?     What  is  this  retina?     It  is  a  substance 
precisely  the  same  with  the  nerves  which  are  difl^used  throughout 
the  system,  some  of  which  form  the  organs  of  hearing  others  of 
touch,  taste,  and  smell.     But  if  the  organs  of  sensation  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  material,  why  do  not  the  rays  of  light  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  organ  of  touch,  or  any  of  the  other 
organs  of  sense  produce  in  the  mind  the  sensation  of  vision?     Why 
are  we  not  all  eyes,  like  the  living  ones  in  the  apocalypse?    Why 
are  we  not  all  hearing,  all  feeling,  all  smelling,  all  lasting?     How 
then  do  we  come  by  thought,  O,  ye !  who  have  searched  the  pene- 
tration of  the  intellectual  lemple,  tell  us.     But  poetry  and  oratory 
furnish   us  with   the  most    happy  and  surprising  exhibitions  of 
thought.     Indeed  all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  only  different  modes 
of  it.     The  trains  of  thought  in  every  mind  are  under  the  influence 
of  two  or  three  primary  laws,  denominated  the  laws  of  association 
or  suggestion.     The  most  important  of  these  are  analogy,  and  con- 
tiguity in  time  and  place,  according  as  the  influence  of  the  former 
or  the  latter  of  these  laws  predominates  the  character  or  quality  of 
the  thoughts  is  varied.     Analogy  is  the  principle  that  governs  the 
trains  of  thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  original  poet,  and  contiguity 
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of  time  and  place  in  that  of  the  mere  originator.     The  latter,  afler 
all  his  efforts  to  reach  some  Parnassian  summit,  will  only  add  one 
name  more  to  the  long  catalogue  of  those  who  have  fluttered  and 
fallen  in  their  attempts  to  soar  to  these  giddy  heights,  whilst  the 
former  when  he  sweeps  the  harp,  fills  every  bosom  with  the  har- 
mony of  his  notes.     Like  Milton,  he  visits  creation's  early  dawn, 
when  the  morning  stars  tuned  their  first  anthems,  soars  over  the 
Aonian  mount,  through  chaos  and  the  world  unborn;  asserts  eter- 
nal Providence,  and  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  men;  or  like  Pol- 
lock, he  rolls  his  harmonious  numbers  down  the  tide  of  time ;  or 
like  Byron,  he  treads  on  an  empire's  dust,  muses  on  torn  ocean's 
roar,  on  Leman's  placid  bosom,  and  listens  to  the  grasshopper 
singing  near;  and  then  again,  leaps  with  the  live  thunder  among 
the  Alpine  crags.     But  how  is  it,  or  why  is  it,  that  we  find  all  this 
difference  in  these  unaccountable  phenomena  of  thought?     Why 
it  is  said,  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  nature,  which  means  simply 
that  we  know  nothing  about  it.     Witness  again  the  orator  charm- 
ing every  thought  of  the  crowds  that  surround  him  to  some  par- 
ticular sentiment.     He  speaks  and  he  melts  them  into  pity,  enkin- 
dles their  indignation,  or  by  the  strength  and  vividness  of  his  de- 
scription, fills  them  with  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity.     He  speaks  and  conviction  flashes  from  every 
sentence  whilst  the  goddess  of  persuasion  follows  with  her  golden 
/etters.    But  how  is  it  that  thought  possesses  the  wonderful  power 
or  susceptibility  of  being  concentrated,  or  concentrating  itself  so 
as  to  produce  the  effects  that  result  from  the  efforts  of  the  orator. 
Who  can  tell?    Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  thought  is  the  power 
which  it  possesses  of  tracing  analogies  as  means  in  reference  to  a 
particular  end,  which  power  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  deno- 
minated  science.     AH  the  great  truths  or  propositions  in   any 
science,  are  evolved  by  a  process  of  thought,  called  reasoning; 
which  process  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  felt  analogies  or  relations. 
Certain  data  are  taken,  and  the  relations  traced  among  these  data 
to  some  final  result,  which  is  still  nothing  but  a  felt  relation,  which 
when  logically  expressed,  is  called  a  proposition.     In  a  series  of 
propositions  which  constitute  reasoning,  there  is  a  relation  felt 
throughout,  and  this  relation  is  that  of  a  part  to  a  comprehending 
whole,  since  the  predicate  in  each  preceding  proposition  of  the 
series,  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following.     The  predicate  of  the 
last  proposition  in  the  series,  therefore,  must  be  some  property  or 
quality  of  the  subject  of  the  first.     And  the  first  proposition  in  the 
series  must  be  an  axiom,  or  a  proposition  that  can  ultimately  be 
reduced  to  one.     This  is  that  process  of  thought  which  has  pre- 
sented to  our  ravished  views  so  many  fields  of  science,  and  is  des- 
tined to  enlarge  not  only  those  now  before  us,  but  to  open  still  new 
fields,  not  a  glimmer  of  which  has  yet  reached  our  intellectual  kin. 
It  is  this  process  of  thought  that  constitutes  a  genius  for  scientific 
investigations.     It  was  with  this  that  Bacon  was  familiar,  who  by 
the  fire  of  his  intellect  consumed  those  veils  which  so  long  hung 
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before  the  temples  of  truth,  and  lighted  up  the  avenues  which  con- 
duct to  it,  80  that  the  devotee  who  now  wishes,  may  enter  and  wor« 
ship  before  her  burnished  throne.  It  was  this,  that  urged  Newton, 
that  priest  of  nature,  onward  in  those  investigations,  the  results  of 
whicn  have  contributed  so  much  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  thought* 
How  interesting  was  that  single  effort  of  his  in  which  he  went  from 
link  to  Imk  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  till  he  arrived  at  the  sublime 
conclusion  that  the  planets  were  stayed  in  their  orbits  by  the  same 
force  that  confines  a  pebble  to  the  shore.  He  has,  as  it  were,  filled 
all  space  with  suns  and  worlds,  so  that  you  may  enlarge  your  per- 
ceptions, till  you  have  embraced  all  which  the  telescopic  tube  will 
bring  within  your  reach,  and  imagine  ocean  on  ocean  of  suns  and 
worlds  beside,  and  all  these  will  be  no  more  in  comparison  with 
the  countless  oceans,  which  still  roil  on  the  bosom  of  infinity 
beyond,  than  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  numberless  atoms  that  consti- 
tute tha  globe.  O,  what  have  been  the  achievements  of  thought ! 
how  unfettered  in  its  range !  how  inconceivable  in  its  rapidity !  It 
fixes  upon  all  that  is  dreary,  wild,  and  waste  in  nature,  all  that  is 
beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime.  Mountains,  plains,  deserts,  soli- 
tades,  rivers  and  oceans,  winds  and  tempests,  are  its  home.  It 
finds  a  companion  in  every  star,  dwells  on  infinity  itself,  then  rises 
to  that  Being  who  sits  upon  a  throne  that  is  high  and  lifted  up,  and 
whose  brightness  fills  the  heaven  of  heavens.  O,  what  is  thought ! 
Something  that  baffles  expression,  an  immortal  principle,  an  ema^ 
nation  of  the  Deity,  a  celestial  fire  destined  to  bum  and  to  glow 
forever ! 


POEMS  BT  AMELIA. 
Third  edition  enlarged.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  h  Co. 

The  poetical  genius  of  Amelia  B.  Welby  is  not  unknown  to  the 
literary  world.  The  productions  of  her  gifted  pen  have  already 
enriched  the  pages  of  our  youthful  literattire.  Occasional  effusions 
have  been  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Louisville  Journal, 
and  the  fashionable  magazines  of  the  day,  and  thus  have  been 
widely  copied  and  universally  admired.  We  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before,  the  collected  poems  of  Amelia ;  and  we  rejoice 
that  they  lire  now  given  to  the  world,  in  a  form  so  elegant,  and  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  publishers,  as  the  book  before  us.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  a  correct  taste,  and  an  increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  a  purer  literature  and  a  higher  standard  than 
that  which  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  that  this  charming  book 
has  already  reached  its  third  edition.    In  addition  to  the  strictly 
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poetical  character  of  Mrs.  Welby's  writings,  there  is  a  healthy 
tone  of  moral  feeling  and  religious  sentiment  that  pervades  the 
whole:  she  never,  indeed,  looks  up  to  "the  broad  heaven  of  bine'* 
above  her,  or  **  the  green  wood-waves  beneath,"  without  recogniz- 
ing the  power  and  the  goodness  of  God  in  all — without  translating 
the  characters  she  sees,  in  letters  of  living  light,  impressed  upon 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  into  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tian's faith  and  the  Christian's  hope. 

'^  Each  raging  storm  that  vildlj  blows , 
Each  balmy  gale  that  lifts  the  rose, 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softly  fair, 
They  speak  of  Thee  for  Thou  art  there." 

The  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Welby's  poetry,  we  shall  leave  to 
the  critic  to  determine.  But  to  any  casual  observer  it  is  evident 
that  she  possesses  as  fertile  a  fancy,  as  keen  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  as  much  sentiment  and  feeling,  as  rich  and  full  and 
flowing  language,  and  as  easy  versification  as  any  other  poetess 
in  America.  She  does  not  derive  her  poetical  objects  and  her 
beautiful  imagery  from  books :  she  has  herself  breathed  the  moun- 
tain air,  and  caught  the  inspiration  of  nature  in  her  most  glorious 
aspects.  She  has  read  "  the  burning  stars  "  till  their  own  light, 
'*  tremulously  clear,"  has  shown  upon  her  spirit:  she  has  listened 
to  '*  the  low  lull  of  falling  waters,"  and  their  music  is  in  her  sonl : 
when  the  morn  wakes  upon  the  eastern  hills,  joy  is  in  her  heart ; 
and  sadness,  when  the  beautiful  things  of  earth  are  gone.  Bat 
always,  always  we  may  be  assured  those  who  write  thus,  fee)  deep- 
ly:  their  free  thoughts,  uncultured  though  they  be,  flow  only  from 
'*  the  heart's  deep  fountain."  But  we  are  trespassing  too  far. 
Our  object  in  noticing  this  book  is,  to  present  a  few  extracts  for 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  procure  it, 
at  their  leisure,  and  read  it  all  for  themselves..  We  present  below 
the  lines  to  **  The  Rainbow,"  merely  premising  that  in  our  humble 
judgment,  they  are  not  less  beautiful  than  Campbell's  lines  upon 
the  same  subject,  which  have  always  been  among  the  most  ad- 
mired productions  of  the  gifted  poet. 

THE   RAINBOW. 

I  sometimes  have  thoughts,  in  my  loneliest  hoars, 

That  lie  on  my  heart  like  the  dew  on  the  flowers, 

Of  a  ramble  I  took,  one  bright  afternoon, 

When  my  heart  was  as  light  as  a  blossom  in  Jnne: 

The  green  earth  was  moist  with  the  late  fallen  sbowan, 

The  breeze  fluttered  down  and  blew  open  the  flowers, 

While  a  single  white  cloud,  to  its  haven  of  rest 

On  the  white  wing  of  peace,  floated  off  in  the  west. 

As  I  threw  back  my  tresses  to  catch  the  cool  breeze, 
That  scattered  the  raindrops  and  dimpled  the 
Far  up  the  blue  sky,  a  fair  rainbow  unrolled 
Its  soU-tinted  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 
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Twas  born  in  a  moment ,  yet,  qaick  as  its  birth, 
It  had  stretched  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
And,  fair  as  an  angel,  it  floated  as  free 
With  a  wmg  on  the  earth  and  a  wing  on  the  sea. 

How  calm  was  the  ocean!  how  gentle  its  swell! 

Like  a  woman's  soft  bosom  it  rose  and  it  fell : 

While  its  light  sparkling  waves,  stealing  laughingly  o'er, 

When  they  saw  the  fair  rainbow,  knelt  down  on  the  shore. 

No  sweet  hynm  ascended,  no  murmur  of  prayer, 

Yet  I  felt  that  the  spirit  of  worship  was  tnere. 

And  bent  my  young  head  in  devotion  and  love, 

'Neath  the  lorm  oTthe  angel,  that  floated  above. 

How  wide  was  the  sweep  of  its*beaQtifnl  wings! 
How  boundless  its  circle!  how  radiant  its  ring&! 
If  I  looked  on  the  sky,  'twas  suspended  in  air; 
If  I  looked  on  the  ocean,  the  rainbow  was  there: 
Thus  forming  a  girdle,  as  brilliant  and  whole 
As  the  thoughts  of  the  rainbow  that  circled  my  soul. 
Like  the  wing  of  the  Deity  calmly  unfurled. 
It  bent  from  Uie  ciood  and  encircled  the  world. 

There  are  moments.  I  think,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves. 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  a  rose. 
And  thus  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul  like  the  wing  of  a  dove, 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure  and  fluttering  with  love. 

I  know  that  each  moment  of  rapture  or  pain 
But  shortens  the  links  in  life's  mystical  chain: 
I  know  that  my  form  like  that  bow  from  the  wave 
Must  pass  from  the  earth  and  lie  cold  in  the  grave : 
Yet  O!  when  death's  shadows  my  bosom  enoToud, 
When  I  shrink  at  the  thought  of  the  ooflin  and  shroud. 
May  Hope  like  the  rainbow  my  spirit  unfold 
In  her  beautiful  pinions  of  purple  and  gold. 

Mrs.  Welby  writes  upon  subjects  and  in  metres  widely  varying 
from  each  other,  but  she  is  inyariably  happy  and  elegant  in  all  of 
them.     We  make  a  short  extract  from  the  lines 

TO  A  SEA  SHELL. 

Shell  of  the  bright  sea  waves  I 
What  is  it  that  we  hear  in  thy  sad  moao? 
Is  this  unceasing  music  all  thine  own? 

Lute  of  the  ocean  oaves! 

Or  does  some  spirit  dwell 
In  the  deep  windings  of  thy  chambers  dim, 
Breathing  forever,  m  its  mournful  hymn. 

Of  ocean's  anthem  swell. 

Wert  thou  a  murmorer  long 
In  cmtal  palaces  beneath  the  seas.. 
Ere  from  tne  blue  skies,  thou  had'st  heard  the  breesa 

Poor  its  foil  tide  of  soog  along? 
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Another  thing  with  the&— 
Are  there  not  gorgeous  cities  in  the  deep. 
Boried  with  fishing  gems  that  brightly  sleep, 

Hid  by  the  mighty  sea? 

And  say,  O  lene  sea  shell! 
Are  there  not  oostly  things  and  sweet  perfomes 
Scattered  in  waste  o'er  that  sea  golf  ol'  tombs t 

flush  thy  low  moan  and  tell. 

Id  the  lines  to  **  The  Freed  Bird/'  which  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  quote  entire,  we  find  some  happy  specimens  of  descrip- 
tive poetry.     Take  the  following: 

0*er  yon  river 
The  wing  of  silence,  like  a  dream  is  laid, 
And  naught  is  heard,  save  where  the  woodboaghs  quiver. 
Making  rich  tpott  of  trembling  light  and  shade. 

The  same  again  in  the  lines  entitled  "  Musings,'*  in  which  we 
think  there  is  also  a  correspondence  of  sound  and  idea : 

The  waves  came  dancing  o'er  the  sea 

In  bright  and  glittering  bands: 
Like  litUe  children,  wild  with  glee, 

They  linked  their  dimpled  hands*— 
They  unked  their  hands,  but  ere  I  oaught 

Their  sprinkled  drops  of  dew, 
Thay  kissed  my  feet,  and,  quick  as  thought, 

Away  the  ripples  flew. 

The  twilight  hours,  like  birds,  flew  by, 

Aa  lighter  and  as  free : 
Ten  thousaind  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  on  the  sea: 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  face, 

That  leaped  upon  the  air. 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 

We  quote  in  conclusion  a  single  stanza  from  the  address  to 
**  Time."  We  think  it  will  compare  in  stately  grandeur  with 
Derzhaven's  Invocation  to  God,  or  Campbell's  Last  Man.  The 
similie,  it  strikes  us,  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  much  admired  pro- 
duction of  one  of  our  greatest  poets. 

Even  every  heart-beat  in  the  bosom's  cell 

Steals  o'er  the  spirit  like  a  funeral  toll ; 
Each  soleom  stroke  is  like  a  passing  bell, 

Heard  'mid  the  hushes  of  the  startled  soul. 
The  waves  of  feeling,  tossing  to  and  fro. 

Like  ocean  billows  restless  and  sublime, 
The  crimson  life-drops  as  they  ebb  and  flow, 

And  the  quick  poue  with  its  unequal  chime, 

All  beat  with  muffled  strokes,  the  march  of  Time. 

D.  S. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Ths  8KBTCRS8 — ^Tbekb  Tales:  I.  Waltkk  Lommsr;  II.  Thk  Emblems 
OF  Life  ;  III.  The  Lost  Inhbritancb.  By  the  antliors  of  Amy  Herbert, 
The  Old  Mut's  Home,  and  Hawkstone.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work  is  certainly  somewhat  carious  in  its  origin,  as  well  as  highly  in- 
teresting in  the  manner  of  its  execntion.  Its  history  is  thas  given  in  the  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  it:  "  It  was  suggested  as  a  Christmas  amnsement,  that 
one  of  a  party  should  draw  a  series  of  sketches  which  the  rest  should  severally 
interweave  into  some  short  story  or  description.  Subsequently  a  proposal  was 
made  that  a  volume,  so  framed,  should  be  published,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  schools  at  Bonchurch,  in  which  all 
the  contributors  felt  a  common  interest.  The  original  plan  has  been  faithfully 
adhered  to :  the  engravings  therefore  are  not  illustrations  of  the  letter  press, 
but  the  letter  press  of  the  engravings."  In  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  unprece- 
dented way,  they  have  contrived  to  make  up  several  tales  of  no  inconsiderable 
spirit  and  beauty.  The  histoty  of  the  book  will  procure  for  it  readers ;  and  of 
thoee  who  read  most  will  approve,  and  many  will  admire. 

Notes  on  the  Gospels,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  Sec.  By  Melancthon 
N.  Jacobus.    New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

This  work  is  bpeoially  designed  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  sabbath  school 
instruction ;  being  adapted  alike  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  of  pupils.  Its 
author  has  discovered  equal  good  judgment  and  taste,  and  enough  of  critical 
skill  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  he  has  undertaken. 
The  work  is  designed  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  questions  for  Sunday  schools 
prepared  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  find 
a  ready  patronage  wherever  those  questions  are  used.  It  will  not  be  limited  in 
its  circulation  to  sabbath  schools,  as  it  will  be  found  a  highly  valuable  work  for 
every  general  reader  of  the  scriptures. 

A  Journey  over  the  Region  of  Fulfilled  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wylie.    Bolear:  Scotland.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

This  is  a  most  taking  little  work,  fitted  to  accomplish  great  good  especially 
by  oonflrming  the  faith  of  many  in  the  divinity  of  the  scriptures.  The  writer 
oondncts  us,  as  by  a  magic  influence,  through  all  those  countriea  in  whose  his- 
tory prophecy  has  had  the  most  signal  fulfilment ;  and  his  descriptions,  though 
perfectly  true  to  nature  and  life,  have  the  bewitching  charm  of  a  romance.  It 
reqaires  bat  a  couple  of  hours  to  go  through  the  book ;  but  simple  and  element- 
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ary  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  most  mature  Christian  should  read  it 
without  feeling  a  new  def^rree  of  confidence  that  the  reli^on  in  which  he  trusts 
stands  on  a  basis  that  is  impregnable. 

The  Mystcjlt  of  Godliness.     By  Samuel  L.  Southard.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

These  discourses  are  founded  on  the  text^— **  Without  controversy  great  is 
the  mystery  of  Godliness/'  ka. ;  each  clause  of  the  entire  verse  forming  tlie 
subject  of  a  discourse.  They  are  written  in  an  animated  and  interesting  style, 
well  adapted  to  the  pulpit  j  and  the  views  of  scripture  truth  which  they  contain 
will  be  cordially  responded  to  by  most  Christian  denominations.  They  are 
evidently  the  production  of  a  superior  mind,  acting  under  the  influence  of  an 
earnest  and  all-pervading  piety.  The  style  of  typographical  execution  is  ad- 
mirable. 

The  Bible  History  of  Prater;   with  Practical  Reflections.     By 
Charles  A.  Goodrich.     Hartford:  Printed  for  the  Author. 

Mr.  Goodrich  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  many  excellent 
works,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  this  last  will 
prove  the  best  and  the  most  enduring  witness  for  him.  It  is  just  what  its  titl« 
imports — ^a  history  of  all  the  devotions  of  God's  people  of  which  there  is  anj 
inspired  record.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  both  an  experimental  and  practical 
work ;  and  is  fitted  to  render  the  exercise  at  once  more  intelligent,  eameatj 
frequent,  delightful,  and  profitable.  It  is  a  book  on  which  all  Christians  may 
well  afibrd  to  unite,  and  to  the  circulation  of  which  every  minister  of  the  gospel 
will  find  the  strongest  inducements  to  contribute  as  being  adapted  to  aid  the 
effects  of  his  own  ministrations. 

Id.\.  NormaK:  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps.    Baltimore,  1848. 

The  authoress  of  this  interesting  little  volume,  is  well  known  to  the  American 
public  by  the  valuable  additions  she  has  made  to  the  number  of  text  books  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  academics.  In  the  work  before  us,  she  convoys,  in  a 
familiar  conversational  style,  much  useful  instruction,  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  boarding  school  misses,  and  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  learn  to  bear,  with  fortitude,  the  ills  of  life,  and  be 
taught  good  morals  and  elegance  of  manners. 
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TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 

Some  men  pass  noiselessly  through  life,  as  the  sun  through  the 
heayens,  shedding  a  constant  light  to  the  end  of  their  course,  and 
af\er  they  are  gone,  leave  a  brightness  lo  be  seen  in  others,  as  the 
sunbeams  reflected  from  the  moon. 

This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  Dr.  Dwight.  Though  possessed  of 
no  extraordinary  genius,  such  as  dazzles  and  captivates  the  mil- 
lion, he  was  distinguished,  beyond  most  men  of  his  day,  for 
profound  and  varied  learning,  and  for  skill  in  so  imparting  it 
to  others,  as  to  mould  them  after  his  own  liking.  He  was  bom  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1752,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  of  parents 
alike  respected  for  refined  cultivation,  fervent  piety  and  good  ac- 
quirements. His  father  had  been  educated  at  Yale  College,  and 
though  he  followed  the  business  of  a  merchant,  he  was  fond  of 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  men  of 
letters  both  from  Europe  and  this  country.  His  mother,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  distinguished  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Princeton 
College,  was  a  lady  of  superior  mental  endowments,  dignified 
manners  and  excellent  worth.  Young  Dwight  grew  up  like  a  tender 
plant,  trained  with  the  utmost  care  and  protected  from  the  danger 
of  early  blight.  His  education  in  the  rudiments,  was  left  wholly 
to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  time  he  was  six  years  of 
age,  had  imparted  to  him  such  an  amount  of  instruction  in  the 
common  branches  of  learning,  that  he  was  considered  competent 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  Latin.  He  accordingly,  took  up  the 
study,  at  that  early  period,  unknown  to  his  father,  who  feared 
that  he  was  too  young  to  make  progress  in  it,  or  that  his  taste  for 
it  in  the  future  might  thus  be  destroyed.  He  however  made 
such  proficiency  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  prepared  for 
college  by  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old.  The  grammar  school 
where  he  attended  having  been  discontinued,  he  again  came  un- 
der his  mother's  instruction,  and  was  taught  by  her  geography 
and  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  great  success.  He 
passed  nearly  three  years  at  home,  enjoying  meanwhile  the  society 
of  cultivated  men,  and  the  best  domestic  instruction. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
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Enoch  Huntington,  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  a  colle- 
giate course.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  was  considered  adequate  to  his  admission  into  the 
Junior  Class  in  Yale  College.  On  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
he  entered  the  Freshman  Class,  at  that  institution,  in  1765.  His 
thorough  preparation,  however,  proved  to  be  an  injury  rather  thanan 
advantage  to  him  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  collegiate  course, 
as  it  left  him  comparatively  little  to  do,  to  accomplish  the  daily 
amount  of  study  required  of  him.  His  amiability  and  vivacity  of 
spirits,  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  classmates,  particularly 
those  who  loved  sociality  in  college  better  than  study.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  junior  year,  heeding  the  advice  of  his  ex- 
cellent tutor,  he  thoroughly  changed  his  desultory  coarse,  applying 
himself  ever  after,  with  the  closest  attention. 

He  graduated  in  the  summer  of  1769  with  equal  honor  with  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  who  was  his  superior  only  in  point  of 
age.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  bim- 
self  to  study  during  the  last  two  years  of  college  life,  that  he  near- 
ly ruined  his  eyesight.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  suffering  to 
him  through  life. 

Dr.  Dwight,  soon  after  he  graduated,  commenced  at  the  gram- 
roar  school  in  New  Haven,  the  employment  of  teaching,  which  was 
his  principal  occupation  for  life.  Having  passed  two  years  in  that 
situation  with  great  success,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  chosen 
tutor  in  Yale  College.  During  his  tutorship,  which  he  held  for 
six  years.  Dr.  Dwight  gained  the  reputation  of  a  disciplinarian  and 
instructor  of  the  highest  order.  Khetoric  and  oratory,  branches 
which  hod  been  hitherto  greatly  neglected  in  college,  received  b}' 
him  special  attention.  He  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  former 
subject,  and  taught  the  art  of  speaking  by  actual  example  on  the 
stage.  He  carried  his  pupils,  as  many  of  them  as  chose,  through 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  embracing  the  Principia  of 
Newton,  with  which  he  was  as  familiar  as  with  the  alphabet. 

The  great  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  students 
is  shown  in  the  fact,  that  even  while  he  was  tutor,  they,  as  a  body, 
drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  corporation, 
requesting  that  he  might  be  chosen  President  of  the  College,  as 
that  office  was  about  to  be  vacated.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  Col- 
lege being  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  Revolution,  the  stu- 
dents, with  their  respective  tutors,  repaired  to  places  less  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Dwight  took  a  portion  of  them 
to  Weathersfield.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  threw  up 
his  tutorship,  and  having  been  previously  licensed  as  a  preacher, 
was  appointed  Chaplain  in  the  United  States  army.  He  joined 
General  Putnam's  division  at  West  Point,  and  continued  in  this 
office  a  little  more  than  one  year  when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  return  to  Northampton 
to  take  charge  of  the  bereaved  family. 
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Wilh  the  army  he  became  a  great  favorite,  particularly  with 
the  officers  of  distinction.  '  General  Washington  admired  him  both 
for  his  talents  and  his  usefulness  in  the  army.  Besides  benefit* 
ting  the  soldiers  in  a  religious  point,  he  infused  ardor  among  them 
by  his  patriotic  songs  which  were  published  and  circulated  through 
the  country.     The  one  commencing  thus: 

*'  Colnmbia  !  ColurobiA  !  to  ^lory  arise, 

The  Queen  of  the  world  and  ChuJ  of  the  Skicb," 

was  sufficient  in  itself  to  kindle  enthu:>iusm  in  a  soldier*^  heart  and 
urge  him  forward  to  victory. 

On  repairing  to  Norlhamplon  his  duties  there  became  three- 
fold. He  superintended  the  farm  which  belonged  to  his  mother, 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  established  a  school  in  his  native 
town,  which  acquired  great  celebrity  throughout  the  country. 
While  a  resident  of  Northampton  he  was  twice  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  at  Boston,  and  was  earnestly  solicited  by  many  to  de- 
vote himself  to  public  life.  He  refused  the  offer  of  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
his  clerical  profession,  which  better  accorded  wilh  his  desire  of  do- 
ing good. 

In  November,  1783,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  In 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  where  he  continued  to  preach  till  the  year 
1795,  when  on  the  death  of  President  Stiles,  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him  in  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College.  This  was  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  No  man  could  have  been 
better  qualified  for  the  station.  More  than  twenty  years  before, 
he  had  shown  himself  eminently  fitted  to  manage  students 
in  college,  and  he  had  now  added  to  experience  the  dignity  of  age 
and  had  acquired  a  reputation  which  had  spread  over  this  country 
and  a  portion  of  Europe.  At  the  time  he  came  to  the  Presidency, 
Yale  college  was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  was  a 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  forward  successfully  and  the  number  of 
students  was  quite  small.  The  college  laws  were  anli-Amertcan, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  liberal  spirit  which  should  characterize  free 
institutions.  Infidelity  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
members  of  college,  and  had  become  almost  as  popular  as  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  France.  A  change,  however,  in  each  particular, 
was  soon  effected  by  the  great  ability  of  Dr.  Dwight.  His  elo- 
quence before  the  Legislature  was  effective  in  procuring  money 
from  the  State;  his  wide-spread  popularity  increased  the  number 
of  students  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred;  hie  force  of  ar- 
gument drove  infidelity  from  the  University;  his  skill  and  judg- 
ment wrought  out  a  code  of  laws  which  were  both  efficient  and 
satisfactory  in  producing  general  harmony  throughout  the  insti- 
tution. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  office  of  President,  there  were 
great  distentions  existing  between  the  different  classes,  and  an 
almost  insurmountable  distance  between  the  officers  of  College  and 
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the  students.  Freshmen  were  literally-  '*  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water"  for  honorable  seniors,  while  seniors  themselves 
were  treated  more  like  school  boys  than  like  gentlemen.  The 
new  system  of  discipline,  adopted  by  Dr.  Dwight,  banished  this 
species  of  serfdom,  and  urbanity  of  manners  became  general  among 
officers  and  students. 

As  an  instructor  he  was  clear,  thorough  and  practical.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  text  books  used  in  college,  bat  em- 
bellished his  subject  with  emanations  from  his  own  genius.  His 
anecdotes  and  illustrations,  threw  a  charm  around  the  most  ab- 
struse and  dry  subjects,  such  as  logic  and  metaphysics,  which  lured 
the  student  into  admiration  of  them.  He  encouraged  forensic 
discussion,  by  proposing  questions  upon  which  he  often  gave 
eloquent  decisions,  fortified  by  powerful  argument.  It  is  remark- 
ed by  Professor  Silliman  that  *'  he  discharged  the  duties  of  four 
offices,  either  of  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  sufficient  to  en- 
gross the  time  and  talents  of  one  man.  He  was  charged  with  the 
genera!  superintendence  and  responsibility  constituting  the  appro- 
priate duties  of  the  Presidency  ;  he  instructed  the  Senior  class  in 
their  peculiar  studies,  but  on  a  much  more  enlarged  plan  than  his 
predecessors;  he  voluntarily  discharged  to  a  great  extent,  the  du- 
ties of  a  Professor  of  fielles  Lettres  and  oratory ;  and  was  charged 
also  with  those  of  a  Professor  of  Theology."  The  same  writer  re- 
marks that  **  it  was  never  any  part  of  his  plan  merely  to  discharge 
his  duty:  he  did  it  with  his  whole  mind  and  heart;  and  thought 
nothing  adequately  done,  till  all  was  done  that  the  case  admitted 
of.  Till  the  increase  of  professorships  rendered  it  unnecessary, 
he  heard  the  Senior  class  recite  twice  as  often  as  had  been  cus- 
tomary, and  on  most  occasions  his  recitations  were  of  double  the 
length  that  would  have  been  required." 

The  amount  of  labor  which  he  performed  is  truly  astonishing. 
Besides  teaching  through  the  week,  he  also  preached  two  sermons 
on  e^ph  Sabbath.  Writing,  with  him,  seemed  rather  a  relaxation 
than  a  burden.  He  could  dictate  to  his  amanuensis  with  freedom 
and  at  the  same  time  be  carrying  on  a  cheerful  train  of  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  eyes  he  was 
obliged  to  refrain  from  reading  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  employ 
others  to  read  for  him.  Notwithstanding  his  manifold  duties  in 
College  and  the  difficulties  wifh  which  he  was  obliged  to  contend 
on  account  of  his  impaired  sight,  he  was  familiar  with  nearly  every 
valuable  publication,  and  left  behind  him  writings,  of  his  own, 
sufficient  to  fill  twelve  or  more  large  octavo  volumes.  His  vaca- 
tions were  usually  spent  in  travelling  and  the  whole  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  the  closest  observation  and  in  a  most  useful  man- 
ner. In  fact  not  an  hour  passed,  except  the  time  for  sleep,  in 
which  he  did  not  give  or  receive  some  useful  information. 

As  an  author,  0r.  Dwight  is  favorably  known,  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica but  throughout  Europe.  His  theological  works  are  of  stan- 
dard excellence,  and  probably  the  best  which  he  wrote,  as  they 
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are  more  elaborately  finished.  His  "  Travels''  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  historic  material,  both  interesting  and  useful.  He  de- 
scribes men  and  manners  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  style  which 
always  pleases.  His  poems,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  first  order, 
are  yet  of  great  merit.  His  subjects  are  grave  and  stately,  and 
treated  widi  solemnity.  The  **  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  written  for 
the  most  part  in  his  minority,  was  well  spoken  of  by  Cowper,  who 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  that  he  was  highly 
entertained  by  reading  it.  The  ))oems  of  Dr.  Dwight  would 
form  an  interesting  volume,  and  doubtless  well  pay  the  pub* 
lisher  for  bringing  them  before  the  public  in  a  neat  form. 

Dr.  Dwight  was  a  man  of  fine  social  qualities,  dignified  bear- 
ing and  graceful  manners.  He  knew  how  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  various  kinds  of  society  in  which  he  happened  to  be 
thrown.    All  who  knew  him  respected  and  loved  him. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Dwight,  which  occurred  on  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1817,  was  felt  as  a  public  calamity.  The  stores  in  New 
Haven  were  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  general  sorrow 
prevailed  throughout  the  country.  All  felt  that  not  only  a  great 
but  a  good  man  had  fallen,  one  whose  influence  for  more  than  for- 
ty years  had  been  potent  in  disseminating  good  and  dispelling 
evil.  Ho  died  as  he  had  lived,  calm  and  composed,  leaving 
behind  him  the  impress  of  his  greatness  and  his  goodness,  to  be 
reflected  in  others. 


A  SONG  FOR  SPRING. 

BT  LILT  OSAHAM. 

Joy  through  all  the  happy  woodlaiidsl 

Joy  upon  the  breesy  hills! 
And  amid  the  sonny  meadows, 

Maneal  with  dancing  rills ; 
Joy  among  the  merry  singers, 

Rustling  in  the  blossoming  trees, 
Borne  along  the  distant  eohoes, 

On  the  firesh  rejoioing  breeie. 

AU  the  earth  is  clothed  with  beanty, 
Woven  by  the  soft  Spring  rains ; 

All  the  air  is  filled  with  musio, 
With  the  birds'  triumphant  strains, 
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With  the  melody  of  waters, 
And  the  wild  bee's  ceaseless  hum. 

For  the  Winter  hath  departed, 
And  the  happy  Spring  hath  oome! 

Every  tiny  nook  is  peopled 

With  a  thousand  living  thugs, 
And  the  breeze  is  one  low  murmur. 

With  the  stir  of  busy  wbgs ; 
There  are  robins  in  the  orchanl. 

There  are  swallows  'neath  the  eaves. 
And  the  little  starling  boildmg 

Up  among  the  rustling  leaves. 

There  are  new  nests  'mid  the  brandies, 

There  are  fresh  buds  on  each  spray, 
And  the  forest's  changeful  shadow, 

Groweth  deeper  day  by  day  j 
While  the  fair  green  grass  is  springing 

Where  the  snow-drift  long  hath  laid, 
And  the  violet  buds  are  hidden 

Deep  within  the  quiet  glade. 

E'en  amid  the  city  dwellings, 

Where  the  shadows -ever  cling. 
Comes  a  **  glory  and  a  Uessing,'* 

With  the  presence  of  the  Spring. 
And  the  sweet  and  balmy  zephyr, 

Sweeping  in  its  freshness  by, 
Beareth  still  a  woodland  murmur, 

That  hath  had  no  time  to  die. 

And  at  times  above  the  noises, 

And  the  tramp  of  busy  feet, 
Bk)ho  strains  of  forest-music, 

Bird-notes  low  and  faintly  sweet, 
Telling  us  the  joyful  tidings, 

That  the  brooks  no  more  are  dumb, — 
That  the  Winter  hath  departed. 

And  the  happy  Spring  hath  come! 
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THE  PRINCESS, 
A  Medley:  by  Alfred  Tjcnntson.    Boston,  184S. 

Tennyson's  May  Queen,  wedded  to  Dempster's  mnsic,  has  made 
the  poet's  name  familiar  to  every  one.  His  other  writings  arc  not 
as  well  known,  at  least  in  this  countr}'.  "The  Princess,"  his  last, 
will,  we  trust,  win  for  him  a  wider  and  greater  reputation  than  he 
has  yet  gained.  Though  it  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
poems,  still  it  is  full  of  beauties,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression ; 
and,  what  is  still  better,  it  contains  a  yery  excellent  moral. 

It  is  written  in  blank  verse ;  not  the  verse  of  Wordsworth,  or  of 
Cowper,  or  of  Young,  or  of  Milton  ;  but  one  peculiar  to  our  author. 
Aiming  apparently  at  conciseness,  he  is  sometimes  obscure  and 
often  abrupt;  somewhat  as  an  English  Tacitus  might  be.  Thus 
it  might  puzzle  one,  for  a  moment,  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  following  sentence: 

**  'Dare  we  dream  of  that/  I  asked, 
'  Which  wrought  us,  as  thn  workman  and  his  work, 
That  practice  betters?' " 

Or  the  italicised  words  in  this: 

Some  cowled  and  some  bare-headed,  on  they  came, 
Their  feet  in  flowers,  her  loveliest 

It  often  needs  a  reperusal  of  a  sentence  to  comprehend  its  con* 
struction.  Nominatives  are  at  one  end  ;  verbs  at  another,  if  any* 
where ;  and  disjointed  clauses  perplex  the  reader.  Yet  with  these 
blemishes  there  are  many  beautiful  and  melodious  lines,  showing 
the  skillful  artist — *'  jewels,"  to  use  his  own  words,  which  will 

**  On  the  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever  ** 

We  hardly  understand  why  the  poem  is  called  a  medley.  It  is  a 
single  tale,  with  a  short  prologue,  which  by  giving  it  the  charac- 
ter of  an  extemporaneous  effort  of  the  fancy,  excuses  any  little  in- 
consistencies or  anachronisms.  A  party  of  college  students  are 
spending  a  vacation  with  one  of  their  number  at  his  father's  coun- 
try seat.  It  is  a  holiday  to  the  tenants  and  they  have  filled  the 
lawns. 

*^  Babies  rolled  about 

Like  ittmhled  fruit  in  grass  ;  and  men  and  maids 

Arranged  a  country  dance,  and  flew  through  light 

And  shadow,  while  the  twangling  violin 

Struck  up  with  Soldier- Laddie,  and  overhead 

The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofiy  lime 

Made  noise  toith  bees  and  breeze  from  end  to  end.** 

The  students  with  Lilia,  their  host's  sister, 

"  A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  could  make  her,*' 

have  assembled  in  the  old  Abbey  ruins;  and  there,  after  some 
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?areless  chat,  one  of  them  is  called  upon  for  a  story.  He  tells 
'*  The  Princess/*  making  himself  the  fancied  hero  of  the  tale. 

A  prince  of  a  northern  clime  has  been  in  boyhood  betrothed  to  a 
southern  princess.  When  the  time  for  marriage  arrives,  ambassa- 
dors bring  tidings  from  her  father  that  the  princess  loves  to  live 
alone,  and  will  not  wed.  The  prince,  a  lover  upon  report,  with 
two  friends,  steals  away  from  court,  and  goes  to  the  southern  king. 
From  him  he  learns  that  the  princess,  under  the  teachings  of  two 
widows,  Lady  Blanche  and  Lady  Psyche,  has  become  a  convert  to 
what  is  termed  in  modern  times,  '*  woman's  rights;" 

"  Mtintatning  that  with  equal  hashandrv 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man  i* 

and  that  to  put  this  theory  into  practice,  she  has  retired  to  a  palace, 
where,  excluding  all  men,  she  has  established  a  University  for 
maidens  and  made  herself  its  head.  The  prince,  made  more 
ardent  by  difficulty,  hastens,  with  his  friends,  to  these  academic 
halls,  where  are 

"  Prndea  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans, 
And  sweet  girl-gradaates  in  their  golden  hair." 

Disguised  in  female  dress,  they  seek  and  gain  admission,  as 
pupils  of  Lady  Psyche ;  and,  after  an  interview  with  the  proud  and 
dignified  Princess  Ida,  they  take  their  places  among  the  other 
pupils,  who 

"  Sat  alon^  the  forms,  Irht  morning  dova, 
That  tun  tharmilky  boiOTM  on  the  thatch," 

Lady  Psyche  proves  to  be  the  sister  of  Florian,  one  of  the  jirince's 
companions,  ana  her  sisterly  eye  soon  pierces  thnragh  the  di^ 
guise.  She  is  however,  after  much  persuasion,  prevailed  npoa 
to  keep  the  secret,  on  condition  that  the  three  strangers  will  de* 
part  on  the  morrow.  Gladly  accepting  this  condition,  the  mock* 
students  stroll  about  the  college  until  evening,  and  then  assemble, 
with  the  others,  for  prayers  in  the  Chapel ; 

"  While  the  ffreat  organ  almost  hnrst  his  pipes, 
Oroaning  for  power,  and  rolling  throQgh  the  court, 
A  long,  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms  and  silver  litanies. 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  Heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world." 

And  here  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  that  the  princess, 
in  spite  of  her  efE)rts  seems  not  to  have  succeeded  at  all  m  timns* 
forming  women  into  men. 

Naturam  expellat/vrea,  tamm  iuqu$  rteurrel. 

All  the  sciences  and  all  the  ologies  will  not  satisfy  a  woman's 
heart.  For  which  we  are  thankful.  The  studious  little  witches 
in  this  manufactory  of  the  new  race  of  women,  though  "  gorged 
with  knowledge,"  stuffed  with  sciences  and  loaded  with  languages, 
were  not  contented  with  their  wisdom.    They 
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"  Marmnred  that  their  May 
Was  pasting  :  what  waft  learniDg  unto  them  ? 
They  yn$hed  to  marry  ;  they  could  rule  a  house : 
Men  hated  learned  women." 

Tbas  too,  when  one  of  them  sings,  the  song  is  sad : 

*'  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

''  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  ouf  friends  ap  from  the  nnder  world, 
Had  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge  ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  ace  no  more."  £cc. 

The  princess,  however,  is  not  one  of  these  monrners  for  the 
flesh*potsof  Egrpt.  She  has  **  an  iron  will,  an  axe-like  edge,  ud- 
tumable'';  and  she  uses  her  will  right  royally.  Indeed  were  it 
not  for  a  proud  dignity,  she  would  be  a  little  of  a  vixen.  As  it  is, 
she  wishes  that 

"  this  same  mock-love,  and  this 
Mock-Hymen,  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats, 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth, 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and  sphered 
Whole  in  ourselves  and  dae  to  none." 

But  to  return  to  the  story:  The  next  day  proves  the  truth  of 
the  old  maxim,  in  vino  Veritas.  At  supper,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  prince,  warmed  witE^  generous  wine,  volunteers  a  song, 
more  suitable  to  the  freedom  which  comes  on  when  the  table«cloth 
is  removed,  than  to  the  wise  and  maiden  society  by  which  he  is 
then  surrounded.  The  secret  is  out  at  once.  Amid  the  confusion 
which  follows,  the  princess  falls  into  the  river  and  is  rescued  by 
the  prince;  for  which  kindness  she  is  so  far  from  thanking  him, 
that  she  has  him  and  his  comrades  hustled  out  of  the  gates  by  eight 
Amazonian  termagants,  **  daughters  of  the  plough."  She  would 
treat  them  more  harshly  still,  for  death  is  the  penalty  of  an  in- 
trusion like  theirs;  but  in  the  meantime  the  father  of  the  prince, 
fearing  for  his  son's  safety,  has  invaded  the  territory  of  his  brother 
king,  taken  him  captive,  and  is  now  surrounding  the  University, 
demanding  the  restoration  of  the  venturesome  lover. 

But  though  the  prince  is  thus  free,  still  the  question  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  remains  unsettled.  It  is  agreed  at  las  t 
to  submit  it  to  the  trial  of  arms ;  and  to  this  Ida  herself  consents. 
Fifty  warriors  on  each  side,  led,  the  one  band  by  the  prince  and 
his  two  companions,  and  the  other  by  the  three  brothers  of  the 
princess,  enter  the  lists  for  combat.  The  prize  is  Ida ;  the  cause, 
**  woman's  rights." 

The  party  of  the  prince  is  vanquished ;  he  is  lying  half  dead  on 
the  field ;  and  the  cause  of  woman  has  triumphed.    But  in  that 
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triupiph  is  hidden  a  defeat.  Ida  with  her  maidens  comes  down  to 
the  lists,  to  thank  those  who  have  fought  for  her.  She  sees  the 
prince,  pale,  bloody  and  insensible,  and  on  his  neck  her  picture 
and  a  tress  of  her  hair,  which  he  has  Jong  worn. 

"  And  understanding  all  the  fooliyh  work 
Of  fancy,  and  the  hitler  close  of  all, 
Her  iron  will  was  broken  in  her  miod  ; 
Her  noble  heart  was  moltea  in  her  breast." 

She  is  a  woman^  with  all  her  pride  and  with  all  her  foolish  plans. 
She  commands  all  the  wounded,  friend  and  foe,  to  be  carried  into 
the  University,  and  dismisses  the  pupils  until  more  quiet  times. 
Ida  and  a  few  others  remain  to  tend  the  helpless  warriors.  Need 
we  tell  the  i^equel  ?  Need  wo  say,  that  as  Ida  sits  by  the  bedside 
of  the  prince  during  his  long  illness,  and  hears  her  name  mutter- 
ed by  him  in  delirium,  she  learns  a  sweeter  and  a  better  lesson 
than  her  University  could  have  taught,  with  all  its  professors  ? 

"All 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  Vfoman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love." 

We  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the  rest :  and  ask  them  to  read 
only  one  more  quotation  : 

"  From  earlier  than  I  know, 
I  loved  the  woman  :  he  that  doth  not.  lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self, 
And  pines  in  sad  experience  worse  than  death. 
Or  keeps  his  winged  affections  clippe«l  with  crime. 
Yet  there  was  one  through  whom  I  loved  her,  ont 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household  ways. 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  Angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt 
la  Angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men, 
Who  looked  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  perf«>rce 
Swayed  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they  moved 
And  girdled  her  with  music.    Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother!    Faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  ail  things  high 
Comes  easy  to  him" 

Thus  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  Disappointed  old 
maids  and  women  who  are  only  beardless,  petticoated  men,  may 
talk  long  and  loudly  of  the  equal  rights  and  the  independence  of 
their  sex.  But  in  the  hrart  of  a  true  woman  such  theories  have 
no  place.  '*  Love  will  still  be  lord  of  all,"  and  in  the  love  of  the 
woman  to  the  man,  as  in  the  love  of  man  to  his  God,  dependence 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  ingredients.  No  woman  ever  loved  a  man 
without  being  more  than  willing  to  make  his  will  her  law. 
This  willingness  is  a  part  of  her  disinterested,  self-sacrificing  na- 
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lure  ;  as  Iruly  now  as  in  the  days  of  the  patient  Griselda.  The 
plans  of  the  Princess  Ida,  and  all  similar  plans,  advocated  by 
Jpourierites,  or  by  reformers  of  any  other  name,  are  false  in  theory 
and  impossible  in  execution  ;  and  none  know  this  better  than  those 
whose  pretended  emancipation  is  by  these  plans  to  be  accom- . 
plished. 

There  is,  we  conceive,  a  false  sentimentality  on  this  subject, 
which  is  somewhat  prevalent  in  these  days.  It  is  akin  to  that 
false  benevolence  which  fears  to  take  the  life  of  the  murderer,  and 
which  dabbles  in  sickly  cant  about  the  rights  of  labor.  It  shows 
itself  in  legislation,  in  what  are  called  enactments  to  protect  the 
property  of  married  women.  The  old  common  law,  which  upon 
marriage  gave  the.  wife's  property  to  her  husband,  is  scouted,  as 
being  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  nge  ;  and  new  systems  are  adopt- 
ed, which  are  intended  to  keep  the  property  of  the  wife  distinct 
from  that  of  the  husband  and  under  her  sole  control.  Yet  that 
old  common  law  doctrine  was  based  on  a  higher  authority  than  hu- 
man legislation.  It  rested  upon  the  divine  command,  *'  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh."  Following  this  command  it  treated  husband 
and  wife  as  one  ;  one,  as  they  should  be,  in  property,  in  interest  and 
in  will.  Hard  as  the  rule  might  sometimes  be,  the  end  in  view, 
the  perfect  union  formed  by  the  marriage  contract,  was  too  great 
a  good  to  be  sacrificed  for  occasional  evils.  Nous  avons  changi 
tout  cela,  A  court,  which  took  its  rules  from  Pagan  authority, 
first  broke  through  the  old  principles ;  and  legislation  has  com- 
pleted the  work.  Married  women  are  protected.  The  wife's  in- 
terest is  one  thing,  the  husband's  is  another.  They  are  no  longer 
one  flesh.  The  wife  owns  stock  in  one  steamboat  company,  and 
the  husband  owns  stock  in  an  opposition.  At  home  she  owns  the 
spoons  on  the  table,  and  the  husband  owns  the  knives  and  forks. 
The  meat  on  the  table  is  his^  but  the  platter  on  which  it  lies  is 
hers.  He  drives  his  horses  before  her  carriage  and  drinks  his  wine 
out  of  her  glasses — covers  his  floors  with  her  carpets,  and  places 
his  candles  in  her  candlesticks.  Meum  and  tetim  stand  like  a  wall 
of  separation  between  them.  They  are  not  even  partners.  He 
owns  his  property  and  she  owns  hers.  She  may  share  in  his  pros- 
perity, but  she  stands  aloof  from  his  adversity.  Misfortune  may 
overwhelm  him,  but  she  is  safe. 

Now  we  have  too  much  faith  in  womankind  to  believe  that  any 
woman,  who  is  married  to  a  man  whom  she  loves,  would  ever  de- 
sire a  separation  of  interests.  She  would  willingly  share  bis  pros- 
perity, and  more  willingly  still  his  adversity.  It  would  be  no 
pleasure  to  her  to  see  him  suffering  from  storms,  while  she  was  se- 
cure. She  would  know  no  meum  towards  him ;  but  would  gladly 
sacrifice  for  him  her  property,  as  she  would  herself.  Depend- 
ence on  him  would  be  a  greater  happiness  than  any  independence 
could  be. 

In  fact,  whatever  be  the  pretence,  it  is  not  for  the  protection  of 
the  wife,  but  of  the  husband,  that  laws  such  as  these  to  which  we 
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have  alluded,  are  enacted.  It  is  the  hasband  who  fears  that  ia 
the  misfortunes  of  business  his  property  may  be  lost,  and  who 
wishes  to  have  somewhere  a  fund  which  no  creditor  can  touch. 
Knowing  that  no  law  can  take  away  his  influence  over  his  wife, 
and  tbat  whatever  is  hers  in  name  will  generally  be  his  in  fact,  he 
welcomes  any  law,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  a  part  of  his  pro- 
perty safe  against  Iosa.  It  is  to  this,  that  we  owe  our  modern  le- 
gislation for  the  protection  of  the  property  of  married  women. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  such  le- 
gislation is  fundamentally  wrong.  We  must  think  that  it  tends 
to  weaken  and  degrade  the  marriage  tie — to  change  it  from  a  un- 
ion to  one  into  a  contract  between  two— to  waken  conflicting  inter- 
ests between  those  whose  wishes  should  be,  not  harmonious,  but 
the  same  Nearly  all  the  trouble  and  contention  in  the  world  grow 
out  of  property  and  questions  connected  with  it ;  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  one  source  of  peace  and  happiness  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract, that  generally  between  the  parlies  to  that  contract  no  such 
questions  could  arise.  There,  at  least,  law  and  litigation  could 
not  penetrate.  But  now,  in  every  family,  this  legislation  has 
sown  a  fruitful  seed  of  discord.  The  seed  may  not  always  take 
root.  In  some  instances  it  may  find  no  soil ;  in  others  affection 
may  choke  its  growth.  But  we  fear  that  too  often  it  will  spring 
up  and  bear  sharp  thorns.  If  in  any  instance  it  does  not,  it  will 
be  because  woman,  in  her  confiding  spirit,  will  render  the  enact- 
ment, so  far  as  shQ  is  concerned,  a  dead  letter — because  she  will 
in  fact  yield  up  the  control  of  her  property  to  her  husband,  who 
will  thus  become  the  ostensible  owner  of  that  to  which  his  credi- 
tors can  never  have  any  claim.  But  there  always  will  be  Kates 
and  Petruchios ;  and  that  will  indeed  be  a  happy  fireside  where 
they  meet,  when  even  the  bond  of  common  pecuniary  interests 
has  been  sundered. 

The  error  of  such  legislation  lies  in  assuming  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  marriage  bond  arises  from  dollars  ana  cents.  False  as 
this  assumption  is  in  regard  to  any  situation  in  life,  it  is  still  more 
thoroughly  false  in  regard  to  this  relation.  Happiness  here  must 
come  from  the  harmony  of  the  parties.  It  can  come  from  no  other 
source.  Wealth  cannot  purchase  it ;  poverty  need  not  want  it. 
Unity  of  interests  and  wishes  are  its  pre-requisites.  Without 
these  no  marriage  settlements  or  wholesale  legislation  can  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  wife ;  with  them,  such  settlements  and  such 
legislation  are  useless,  or  may  serve  to  introduce  dissension  and 
misery  where  otherwise  harmony  and  happiness  would  prevail. 
The  wife  of  the  humble  day  laborer,  who  is  wedded  to  his  fortunes 
as  well  as  to  himself,  whose  lot  it  is  to  struggle  with  him  against 
poverty,  to  share  with  him  his  distress,  and  to  feel  with  him  the 
pinchings  of  want,  is  more  truly  that  help-meet,  which  God  in- 
tended woman  should  be  to  man,  than  she  is,  who,  in  her  sepa- 
rate affluence,  is  secure  against  the  misfortunes  which  may  meet 
and  crush  her  husband.  *'  For  better  or  for  taorse'^  is,  and  should 
be,  the  vow. 
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We  would  not  be  mistaken.  We  would  not  render  in  any  res- 
pect the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  wife  less  secure.  No  one 
can  desire,  less  than  we  do,  to  see  woman  either  the  drudge  of  man, 
or  the  mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures.  We  gladly  acknowledge 
her  end  to  be  far  higher  and  far  nobler  than  this.  She  should  be 
his  loved  and  loving  companion,  doubling  his  joys  and  dividing 
his  sorrows,  trusting  to  his  affection,  confiding  in  his  wisdom,  and 
seeking  her  happiness  in'  her  perfect  union  with  him.  We  dread 
any  change  which  shall  disturb  this  union,  and  shall  recognize 
the  existence  of  separate  interests  in  the  married  couple ;  and  we 
believe  that,  if  the  comQion  law  ever  deserved  the  appellation  of 
*'  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,"  it  was  when  it  laid  down  and 
strictly  enforced  the  principle,  that,  "  the  husband  and  his  wife  be 
but  <mt  person  in  the  law." 

In  our  digression  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  princess.  We 
must  return  for  a  partinc^  word.  The  story  ends  where  we  left  it. 
The  reader  must  fancy  for  himself  how  happily  in  after  years  the 
prince  and  princess  lived  together ;  and  how  her  wild  follies  serv- 
ed as  food  for  merry  laughter.  The  University,  wepresume,  was 
never  re-opened ;  and  the  vines  which  grew  about  it,  left  to  na- 
ture's training,  twisted  themselves  about  sturdy  trees,  and  mock- 
ed the  wisdom  which  would  have  made  them  depend  on  their 
own  support. 


A  SYLVAN  SCENE. 

BT  A.   F.    OLMSTED. 

Hark !    I  hear  the  song  of  birds, 

Their  eveniog  melody, 
Softer  thaa  the  softest  words 

Of  human  minstrelsy. 

I  hear  the  gently  wooing  breeze, 

Now  floating  oalmly  by, 
And,  fiur  amid  the  waving  trees 

In  sweetest  eadenoe  die. 

And  yonder  far  expands  the  scene 
Where  evening  cheers  the  sight. 

And  smiles  through  all  the  valleys  green 
And  on  the  mountain  height. 
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On,  OD,  thon  little  laughing  brook, 
Through  yonder  cavern  wind : 

And  on  thee  ever  let  me  look 
When  I  am  sad  in  mind. 

Yon  river  !  let  it  ever  glide 

Through  meadow  and  through  shade, 
As  now  it  laves  the  mountain  side 

And  loses  in  the  glade. 

How  dismal  is  yon  mountain  wOd, 
Where  the  eagle  only  hides ; 

Dismal  yet  grand  those  gray  rocks  piled 
Upon  its  lofty  sides. 

But  there  is  beauty  in  the  lake, 

With  woody  hills  around, 
Whose  sky-reflecting  waves  awake 

A  joy  within  profound. 

And  peace  la  on  its  silent  flood 

That  never  ebbs  nor  flows ; 
Thus  shielded  by  the  circling  wood 

From  every  wind  that  blo^s. 

Here  will  I  spend  the  passing  hour 

Within  this  lovely  place ; 
Where  gloom  but  lends  a  softer  power 

To  every  smiling  grace. 

And  here  IHl  breathe  the  rich  perfume 

Which  floats  upon  the  air, 
And  lose  among  the  thicket's  bloom 

My  every  anxious  care. 


New  Haven. 


I 
♦  I 
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CLASSIC  VAGARIES. 

KO.  IZ. 
A   SOMAN    GARDEN. 

It  is  Spring,  indeed,  at  Rome,  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  that  the  farmer  began  to  plough  and  the  west  wind  to 
blow.  Before  the  vernal  equinox  in  March,  the  same  vivifying 
air  had  fluttered  the  tender  blades  of  many  early  plants,  and  now 
it  shakes  the  green  folds  of  mature  verdure  over  our  heads.  You 
spoke  in  raptures  of  the  trees  which  skirt  Pompey's  Piazza  as  we 
passed  it,  and  from  time  to  time  have  started  at  the  beauty  of  the 
myrtles  and  plane-trees  and  bays  along  the  streets.  Why  have 
we  no  elms  to  cast  their  gothic  shades  here,  or  light  and  airy  pop- 
lars?  Why  must  exotic  shade-trees,  or  those  whose  shape  is 
quaint  and  approaching  the  artificial,  alone  be  dignified  in  Some 
with  the  name  of  '*  ce^^-trees"  ?  (For  I  only  tell  you  a  literal 
truth,  when  I  say  that  this  name  is  as  distinctive  here,  as  *'  forest* 
trees"  or  '*  fruit-trees"  can  be  elsewhere.)  But  hasten  along !  I 
surely  need  not  ask  you  twice,  at  this  season — when  even  those, 
who  are  blindest  to  the  charms  of  the  natural  world,  are  catching 
some  inspiration  from  such  auroral  bursts  of  glory  as  flooded  the 
world  an  hour  ago,  and  from  such  crimson  sunsets  as  we  saw  yes- 
terday as  we  stood  on  the  Esquiline  Hill ;  from  the  slopes  and 
plains  of  trembling  emerald  all  around  us ;  from  panoramic  views 
of  freshening  forests  and  polished  streams,  and  from  the  endless 
vicissitudes  of  beauty  in  the  world  of  flowers — to  accompany  me 
this  morning  to  a  Soman  Garden. 

I  can  take  you  to  many  in  the  city  itself.  We  are  now  standing 
in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  you  can,  without  moving,  see  the  Hiu 
of  Gurdens  yonder;  distinguished  by  the  family  monument  of  the 
Domitii,  which  crowns  it,  and  beneath  which  sleeps  the  dust  of 
Nero  and  his  Corinthian  mistress.  You  might  be  somewhat  dis- 
appointed  were  you  to  visit  it  in  expectation  of  finding  any  .great 
show  of  vegetable  magnificence.  But  there  is  a  plenty  of  gardens 
in  Some,  besides  those  on  the  "  Hill,"  although  they  have  not 
always  been  known  here.  In  early  times,  they  were  only  culti* 
vated  in  the  country,  where  even  kings  deigned  to  till  the  ^ound. 
It  was  in  his  country  garden  that  Tarquin  the  Proud,  received  an 
inquisitive  message  from  his  hopeful  son,  who  wished  to  know  what 
to  do  to  keep  the  people  of  Oabii  in  allegiance.     Tarquin  answer* 
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ed  not  in  words,  but,  pacing  along  his  garden  walks,  struck  off  with 
his  staff*  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies.  The  hint  was  sufficient. 
Next  day,  the  heads  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Gabii  rolled  on  the 
ground. 

But  in  later  times,  thanks  to  Epicurus,  who  invented  the  luxurj, 
we  have  had  gardens  in  Rome.  Pliny  remarks,  that,  before  the 
days  of  that  great  philosopher,  it  was  not  customary  to  live  in  the 
oouTttry  within  the  city  walls.  *^  But  latterly"  he  continues  in 
another  place,  **  the  rabble  of  Rome  offered  daily  to  the  eye,  in 
their  very  windows,  models  of  gardens."  By  these  he  means  the 
small  conservatories,  which  even  the  poor  people  of  the  city  enjoy- 
ed within  the  walls  of  their  own  dwellings,  until  a  municipal  regu- 
lation cut  off*  all  such  pleasant  prospects  by  ordering  that  houses 
shall  be  joined  together  in  blocks :  a  regulation  which  the  indig« 
nant  Pliny  calls  '*  a  robbery  of  a  vast  number  of  citizens." 

I  said  there  were  other  gardens  in  Rome.  There  are  those, 
which  Julius  Caesar  generously  gave,  during  his  dictatorship,  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  at  the  same  time  when  he  authorized  the  di^ 
tribution  of  money  among  the  populace.  It  was  one  of  his  most 
popular  acts,  and  those  gardens  were  to  him  a  part  of  his  road  to 
power.  They  still  bear  his  name  and  the  fine  residences,  built  by 
the  nobility  in  their  vicinity,  make  these  the  most  aristocratic 
neighborhood  in  Rome.  Exhibitions,  free  to  the  public,  of  what* 
ever  is  marvellous  and  amusing,  are  given  there  also,  so  that  the 
Gardens  of  Caesar  are  really  a  Roman  Vauzhall,  without  tickets  of 
admission.  Nero's  Gardens,  next  to  his  palace,  although  generally 
closed,  have  also  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  occasionally.  In 
fact,  on  the  night,  when  the  cruel  emperor  set  Rome  on  fire,  one  of 
his  benevolent  tricks — to  which  he  resorted  largely  in  order  to 
misdirect  suspicion — was  to  fit  up  here  some  rude  sheds  for  the  poor 
people,  who  were  rendered  houseless  by  the  conflagration;  The 
tricK,  like  all  the  rest,  failed.  In  these  gardens  also,  he  made  fire* 
works  of  living  Christians,*  whom  he  was  punishing  as  the  authors 
of  the  arson.  This  trick  also  proved  useless.  We  certainly  have 
no  desire  to  study  natural  beauty  in  Nero's  Gardens. 

On  the  other  side  of  Nero's  Palace  are  the  Gardens  of  Mflecenas, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  paupers'  burying  ground,  and  full  of  pleasant 
and  fresh  associations  as  of  green  lawns  and  bright  fiowers.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiberius,  after  the 
death  of  Maecenas.  But  it  was  before  this,  that  the  great  historian 
and  miser,  Sallust,  had  begun  to  try  to  rival  the  splendor  of  the 
great  patron  of  literature,  by  expending  the  proceeds  of  his  rapaci* 
ties  in  fine  houses  and  grounds  and  furniture.  I  think,  judging 
from  present  appearances,  that  his  gardens — which  after  descend* 
inff  to  his  grandson,  have  passed  into  royal  hands — must  have  been 
fully  as  fine  as  those  of  Miecenas.  Seneca's  were  also  magnifi* 
cent,  for  they  were  bought  with  the  wealth  amassed  while  he 
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a  favorite  of  Nero ;  but  alas !  after  the  favor  of  that  despot  had 
made  the  philosopher  rich  enough  to  be  envied,  a  secret  order  from 
royalty  led  to  his  murder,  and  his  gardens  became  the  property  of 
his  kingly  assassin.     Nero  has  made  these  his  own  private  park. 

Besides  all  these,  ther^  are  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  where  the 
emperor  Vitellius  once  lay  sick  for  a  long  time :  which  fact  reminds 
me  that,  during  the  civil  war  between  this  prince  and  Vespasian, 
the  partisans  of  the  former  mounted  the  high  stone  wall  around 
Sallust's  Gardens  and  withstood,  with  various  missiles,  the  attacks 
of  their  foes,  until  they  were  dislodged  by  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

There  are  also  the  gardens  of  LucuUus,  perhaps  the  most  cele- 
brated, once,  of  any  which  I  have  mentioned,  when  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  consul  Asiaticus,  they  excited  the  cupi- 
dity of  Claudius  as  much  as  did  Naboth's  vineyard  the  covetous- 
ness  of  Ahab.  The  result  was  that  Asiaticus  was,  like  Naboth, 
doomed  to  be  persecuted  to  the  death.  He  committed  suicide,  by 
severing  large  veins  in  his  body,  and  left. his  grounds  to  his  em- 
peror. But  to  Claudius  ihey  proved,  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
a  field  of  blood.  It  was  in  them,  that  his  adulterous  wife,  Messal- 
lina, — unable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  her  old  mother, 
through  nervous  weakness,  to  commit  suicide, — fell  by  an  order,  ex- 
torted from  her  imbecile  and  reluctant  husband,  under  the  dagger 
of  a  soldier. 

You  can  visit,  if  you  please,  the  gardens  of  the  widow  of  Tullus, 
a  rich  old  paralytic,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  leaving  a  young, 
beautiful  and  benevolent  woman — long  jeered  at  for  her  unioa  to 
so  old  and  helpless  a  mate — in  possession  of  several  fine  country 
seats  and  houses  in  the  city.  She  is,  just  at  present,  the  heroine 
of  Roman  gossip.  One  of  the  gardens  she  owns  was  bought  one 
day  during  the  life'*tiaie  of  TuUus,  and  before  night,  the  old  na- 
bob had  drawn  elegant  and  ancient  statues,  marbles  and  menu* 
ments  enough  out  of  his  barns  and  lumber-rooms,  to  adorn  every 
corner  in  the  whole  of  those  extensive  grounds. 

Some  of  the  pleasantest  gardens,  after  all,  are  those  of  Julus 
Martial,  a  relation  of  the  poet,  who  calls  them  *'  more  charming 
than  those  of  the  Hesperides."  They  are  perched  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  Janiculum,  reposing  in  part  along  its  fine  slopes. 
As  disappointed  office-seekers  usually  retire  to  their  gardens,  one 
«f  that  class  could  hardly  select  a  fitter  spot  for  musing  on  past 
honors  and  the  ingratitude  of  Rome,  than  this.  He  might  stand  in 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  rounded  top  of  the  Janiculum,  and  see 
almost  the  whole  city.  If  we  take  a  short  walk,  we  shall  be  able 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Martial's  grotesque  villa,  the  delicate  spires 
of  which  seem  to  prick  the  sky.  Were  you  there,  you  would  see 
below  you  the  whole  of  the  '*  seven  lordly  hills"  on  which  the 
gjreat  city  is  built  and  take  in  all  Rome  at  a  glance;  as  well  as 
the  heights  of  Alba  and  Tusculum,  which  lie  beyond.  Just  below 
you,  you  would  see  wagons  rolling  alonff  the  Flaminian  way ; 
and  yet  so  far  below,  that  you  could  scarce^'  haar  the  rumbling  of 
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the  wheels.  Almost  under  you,  seemingly,  would  be  the  yellow 
Tiber,  where  it  dashes  through  the  bridge  Mulvius — the  ponte 
Molle — ^and  bears  on  its  **  sacred"  bosom  vessels  of  every  clime. 
Yet  you  would  be  so  far  above  it,  as  to  hear  very  faintly  the  loud 
orders  of  the  captains,  the  monotonous  song  of  the  row-master, 
giving  time  to  the  oarsmen,  or  the  shrill  heave*yo  of  the  bargemen, 
who  are  dragging  their  boats  up  stream  by  means  of  ropes. 

But  as  our  object  is  to  visit  a  garden,  not  for  the  sake  of  th« 
prospect  it  affords,  but  to  inspect  its  internal  arrangements,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  start  at  once  for  Tuscany,  and  seek  out  Pliny's  most 
charming  villa:  for  he  owns  four,  all  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
not  very  far  from  the  city ;  one  at  Tuscuhim,  one  at  Tivoli  and 
one  at  Proeneste.  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  are  soon  passed 
over  in  the  barque  of  fancy,  and  we  are  now  in  front  of  the  Tuscan 
country-seat. 

We  are  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain,  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre;  such  an  amphitheatre,  however,  according 
to  Pliny,  "  as  can  be  erected  by  nature  alone."  High  moun- 
tains,  crowded  from  summit  to  base  with  forests,  are  sloping 
towards  us  on  every  side.  On  them  you  can  find  large  quan- 
tities  and  every  variety  of  game.  Occasionally,  there  are  seen 
amid  the  dense  underwood,  smooth,  alluvial  hills,  whose  soil 
is  as  fertile  as  the  plains  below,  and  as  free  from  stones.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  eminences  is  a  complete  circle  of  vineyards, 
woven  together  into  a  continuous  arbor,  and  bordered  with  low 
shrubs.  Then  you  have  the  plains  and  the  meadow-ground ;  the 
latter  filled  with  the  trefoil  and  other  herbs,  and  fiowers  and  buds, 
looking  as  soft  and  fresh  as  if  new  ones  were  starting  up  every 
moment.  Not  a  marsh  blots  the  view  any  where,  for  the  Tiber 
drains  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Far  behind  you,  lost  in 
the  clouds,  are  the  Apennines.  In  short,  the  landscape  seems,  as 
if  this  were  laid  out  under  the  eye  of  an  artist,  with  so  much  ex* 
actness  and  variety  and  e^ecf  is  the  whole  prospect  arranged. 

We  will  not  enter  the  villa  to-day.  Hereafter,  we  may  explore 
its  many  buildings;  its  courts,  where  fountains  are  playing  and 
trees  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling ;  its  bath-rooms  and 
chambers ;  its  studios  and  closets — too  beautiful  almost  to  admit 
of  a  credible  description.  At  present,  we  will  for  a  moment  stand 
here,  on  the  south  side  (which  is  the  principal  front  of  the  main 
building,)  and  observe  the  scene.  We  have  really  been  insensibly 
ascending ;  for,  although  the  villa  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU,  it 
commands  an  extensive  view  below  as  well  as  around  it. 

Just  behind  us  is  the  close  portico,  or  piazza,  divided  into  apart* 
ments  and  admirably  adapted  for  coolness  and  quiet.  As  we  stand 
on  the  terrace,  we  observe  that  the  plats  are  boraered  with  box  and 
modelled  into  various  forms.  Various  plants  and  fiowers  adorn  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  upper  terrace  of  Pliny's  Laurentine 
munds,  completely  carpeted  over  with  violets,  is  the  more  beautt* 
fttl  of  the  twain.    But  tiiere  are  some  violets  here ;  the  ^ite  vio* 
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let — the  earliest  child  of  Flora — and  another  of  trae  ianthioe  hne, 
the  we)l*known  purple-and-gold  blossom,  whose  modest  beauty  is 
apOTeciated  the  world  over. 

The  terrace  terminates  in  a  gentle  slope,  which  to  you,  I  know, 
presents  a  grotesque  appearance,  and  you  will  smile  still  more 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  is  what  the  Romans  call  *'  landscape- 
gardening."*  The  box  is  fancifully  trimmed  into  shapes  of  animals, 
which  correspond  to  each  other  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  We 
step  between  vegetable  lions,  and  vegetable  ships  and  vegetable 
birds.  A  wilder  exhibition  of  false  taste  cannot  be  conceived,  and 
yet  to  trim  or  "  shave'*  (as  the  Bomans  call  it)  the  graceful  natural 
shapes  of  trees  and  shrubs  into  these  monstrous  representations,  is 
the  principal  work  of  the  Soman  Gardener.  Let  us  hurry  away 
from  the  scene — for  which  we  are  indebted,  I  believe,  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  Marius,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Csesar. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  is  a  lawn  of  acanthus,  a  mossy  carpet,  so 
soft,  that  we  may,  with  Pliny,  call  it  '^  almost  liquid.*^  This  is 
hedged  about  with  evergreens,  upon  which  the  gardener's  shears 
have  wrought  their  outre  and  ridiculous  handiwork.  Outside  of 
this  is  the  "carriage-way,"  or  a  broad,  smooth,  circular  walk, 
which  encloses  a  round  hedge  of  box  and  low  shrubs.  A  high 
stonewall  surrounds  the  whole;  and  this  is  covered  with  box, 
which  is  shorn  into  a  short  verdant  slope,  descending  to  the  very 

ground ;  entirely  "  relieving"  the  abruptness  of  the  tall  barricade, 
eyond  this  wall  lies  the  garden  proper. 

As  we  pass  through  the  opening,  the  whole  of  the  "  race- 
ground'* — as  the  Romans  denominate  the  upper  part  of  their  gar- 
dens— bursts  upon  the  view.  It  is  completely  surrounded  with 
plane-trees,  the  tallest  and  straightest  of  Roman  shade-trees. 
Their  broad  deep-colored  leaves  cast  a  most  refreshing  shade,  and 
their  column-like  trunks,  (wreathed  with  masses  of  silver  leaved 
ivy — "  the  beard  of  Jupiter" — which,  clinging  from  bough  to 
bough,  binds  rich  festoons  all  around  the  area,)  seem  clothed  in 
royal  robes.  Did  you  ever  walk  among  shadows  more  cool  and 
deep?  No  wonder,  that  it  is  hither  the  Roman  brings  his  flagon, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  drink  his  Falernian  and  take  his  siesta. 
These  are  such  trees  as  Hortensius  "  watered"  with  wine»  teach- 
ing them,  Pliny  says,  to  love  liquor.  This  was  done  as  one  of 
those  expensive  delusions  for  which  Hortensius  and  LucuUus  have 
always  been  noted.  You  remember  the  altercation  of  Crassus  and 
Domitius,  about  their  respective  extravagances.  The  plane-tree 
figured  in  that  debate.  **  Which,"  exclaimed  Crassus,  '^  is  the 
most  luxurious ;  for  me  to  buy  ten  marble  columns  for  S3,000,  or 
for  you  to  pay  $70,000  for  ten  little  shade-trees  ?"  Xerxes  be- 
came so  enamored  of  a  plane,  that,  when  it  withered,  he  had  a 
gilded  representation  of  it  carved,  to  console  himself  for  its  death. 
When  the  plane-tree  is  thus  wreathed  with  ivy,  it  is  said  to  be 
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^  married/'  and  the  modem  comparison  of  woman's  nature  to  the 
climbing  plant  is,  therefore,  only  an  old  one  reversed.  Clear  and 
forcible  is  that  poetic  fancy  of  Horace,  wherein  he  calls  the  ivy 
"  wanton  and  ambitious."  How  steadily  and  firmly  it  creeps  up- 
ward, taking  advantage  of  seeming  obstacles  to  farther  its  progress  ? 
and  how  lasciviously  it  strays  from  tree  to  tree,  clasping  the  new 
love  as  tightly  as  the  old.  It  is,  yon  know,  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and 
significantly  so.  For  the  habitual  love  of  wine  is  always  invad- 
ing higher  and  higher  qualities  of  its  victim,  until,  having  chained 
his  senses,  it  wreathes  itself  about  the  summit  of  his  intellect  and 
the  loftiest  beauties  of  his  character,  and  brings  all  to  the  filTth. 
And  yet,  how  insidiously  and  lovingly  it  mounts,  and  how,  for  the 
time,  it  seems  to  add  fresh  charms  to  that  which  it  embraces  ?  And 
then,  when  it  has  crushed  its  victim,  how  hale  and  strong  it  still 
jemains,  rioting  on  the  mouldering  and  rotting  ruin  it  has  made  ? 
Truly  there  is  much  deep  meaning  under  these  ancient  lies  of 
gods  and  goddesses. 

But  let  us  look  around  us.  Between  these  bay-trees  are  box- 
trees,  which,  as  you  have  already  decided  in  your  own  mind,  are 
special  favorites  with'  Boman  horticulturists,  on  account  of  their 
plasticity  under  the  shears.  Just  behind  this  grove  is  a  second 
row  of  bay-trees;  the  wondrous  bay,  to  gain  a  sprig  of  which, 
many  a  peril  has  been  met,  many  a  fearful  task  has  been  under* 
taken ;  many  a  crime  and  many  a  glorious  act  perpetrated  and 
achieved.  The  imagination  of  the  Bomans  makes  Franklin's  in- 
vention superfluous  here,  for  they  believe  that  the  bay-tree  is  a 
conductor  of  the  electric  fluid.  Tiberius  carried  the  superstition 
60  far  during  his  life,  as  to  wear  a  bay- wreath  to  protect  him 
against  the  lightning  of  heaven. 

But  the  regular  appearance  of  the  **  carriage  way,"  or  rather 
"  race-course,"  is  broken  at  the  farther  end.  The  two  lines  of 
trees  sweep  oflT  into  semi-circles,  and  instead  of  the  airy  planes^ 
we  see,  skirting  the  path,  the  "  black  and  funeral  cypress."  Who 
can  look  at  its  dark  branches  and  thick  shade,  and  be  surprised 
that  twigs  of  it  should  be  strewn  on  the  bier  and  borne  by  the  fu- 
neral train  to  the  pyre  ?  or  that  it  should  be  planted  in  cemeteries  ? 
But  the  Boman  custom  has  a  deeper  meaning.  They  have  a  tra- 
dition that  if  the  cypress  is  cut  down,  nothing  will  ever  spring  from 
its  root.  As  the  popular  belief  is  that  there  is  no  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  the  tree  is  a  suitable  emblem  of  their  ideas  of  death.  Bat 
how  inappropriate  to  Christian  burials  would  the  cypress  be !  None 
but  amaranthine  plants  should  be  scattered  where  bodies  are  **  sown 
in  corruption,  to  be  raised  in  incorruption."  You  are  familiar,  per- 
haps, with  Horace's  meaning  stanza  on  the  vanity  of  life,  address- 
ed to  one  who  has  not  only  wealth  and  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
but  worth  and  virtue  besides.  *'  Piety  will  not  arrest  unconquera- 
ble death,"  says  the  poet ;  **  but 

*^  Thy  costly  groands  must  all  be  left ; 
or  home  and  wife  thoa  mutt  be  reft ; 
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None  of  tbe  trees  thoa  plantest,  friend, 

Shall  follow  thee,  when  life  is  oW. 

8a?e  the  black  cypress,  which  shall  beod  * 

Above  thy  ffrave,  and  deck  thy  door." 

Bat  look !  how  bright  the  contrast  between  the  cypress  grore 
and  the  spot  it  encloses.  This  is  really  a  labyrinth  of  roses !  A 
plot  of  ground,  laid  out  in  circular  form  and  intersected  with  de- 
vious paths,  apparently  running  every  where,  is  completely  over- 
grown with  varieties  of  the  queen  of  flowers.  Ah  !  I  never  can 
see  a  rose  without  an  emotion.  Even  the  iron-tempered  Roman 
loves  it  and  calls  it  the  fairest  of  the  floral  tribe.  Nay !  he  loves 
all  flowers.  Has  he  not  deified  a  woman  only  to  be  Flora,  the 
goddess  of  flowers  ?  And  does  he  not  celebrate  his  flower-feast  in 
her  honor  every  year?  Virgil  loved  them,  and  describes  them 
con  amore,  Cicero  draws  many  choice  images  from  the  flower- 
people,  and  cultivated  them  with  his  own  hands.  Tibullus  and 
rropertius  confess  in  many  places  their  admiration  of  the 

**  Stars,  which  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine.*' 

Ovid  knew  all  about  them,  and  perhaps  rivals  Virgil  in  describing 
them.  Gall  to  mind  his  narrative  of  the  **  Rape  of  Proserpine/* 
which,  as  Cicero  said  in  one  of  his  most  elegant  orations,  Roman 
school-boys  were  taught  to  believe  happened  on  the  island  of  Sici- 
ly, near  the  grove  of  Enna.  The  great  orator  thus  pictures  the 
spot,  "  It  is  an  elevated  place,  lofty,  I  may  say ;  on  the  top  of 
which  the  ground  is  levelled  into  a  smooth  plain,  crossed  with  pe- 
rennial streams.  On  every  side,  the  ascent  is  abrupt  and  rugged. 
But  upon  it  are  lakes  and  numerous  groves,  and  the  most  brilliant 
flowers  at  every  season  of  the  year."  We  will  let  Ovid  describe 
tbe  scene: 

*'  It  was  a  valley 4  shady,  lonelv: 

Its  wondrons  silence  broken  only 

By  silvery  tinklings  from  the  foantaiuy 

Which  tumbled  down  the  neighboring  rooontain, 

And  seattered  showers  of  pearly  spray 

Upon  the  grass,  the  livelong  day ; 

And  there  the  earth's  delicioos  breast 

Was  painted,  like  a  gorgeoos  vest. 

With  ooontless  flowers,  which  softly  sfaona 

In  every  hue  to  nature  known : 

She  saw  them,  as,  with  naked  feet, 

She  danced  along  that  meadow  sweet, 

And  cried  in  voicse  of  silvery  measure, 

*  Come,  maidens^  seize  the  flowery  treasore.' 

Beguiled  with  this,  their  trivial  spoil, 

Each  toils  too  fast  to  feel  the  toil. 

Some  into  baskets  crowd  the  blossoms, 

Some  fill  their  laps  and  some,  their  bosoms. 

One  gathers  marigolds ;  one  treads 

Among  the  matted  violet-beds : 

One,  stopping  in  her  girlish  talk, 

Breaks  with  ner  mai(b  the  poppy's  stalk. 

The  hyacinth  arrested  some, 
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And  amaranths  of  endless  bloom. 

Spm'ffe-olive,  thyme  and  marjoram 

Into  tneir  laps  the  spoilers  cram ; 

Bat  most  the  queenJv  roses  claim, 

While  some  choose  nowers  without  a  name/ 

But  Proserpine  prefers  a  share 

Of  crocuses  and  lilies  fair, 

And.  seekinff  these^  she  rambles  on 

Until  she  finds  herself— alone.'* 

You  know  what  happened  then.  The  grim  king  of  the  shades 
had  soon  after  made  her  queen  of  a  realm,  which  was  any  thing 
but  a  •*  flowery  kingdom." 

But  we  must  return  to  the  thicket  of  roses.  You  see  around 
you  every  variety  of  them.  Sacred  as  they  are  to  the  goddeaa 
of  beauty,  they  are  as  various  as  beauty  itself.  Here  is  a  kind, 
of  which  you  have  often  heard ;  transplanted  hither  from  the  lo* 
saries  of  rsstum.  Its  hue  is  of  the  deepest  crimson  and  its  fra- 
grance is  penetrating.  The  color  of  the  rose,  you  know,  is  here  be- 
lieved to  have  been  originally  white  and  miraculously  chang^ed 
to  its  present  prevailing  tinge.  The  question  is  discussed  in  those 
beautiful  lines  of  the  Anthology : 

"  What  irives  the  rose  its  crimson  hne? 
Ah!  laogning  Cupid,  either  yon 
Ifour  merry  smile  upon  it  threw ; 

Or  else,  perhaps,  Aurora  fair 
Plucked  one  rich  tress  of  purple  hair 
And  tinged  the  rose  with  beauty  rare ; 

Or  trickling  blood,  by  Tenas  shod, 
When,  oaught  upon  its  thorns,  she  bled, 
Has  left  its  stain  of  ruby  red." 

Here  are  other  red  roses  of  the  choicest  kinds ;  although  I  caa 
show  you  nothing,  which  will  surpass  what  Propertius  aptly  calls 
*'  the  victorious  roses  of  odorous  Peestum."  Here  is  the  rose  of 
Prsneste,  celebrated  also  for  filberts;  of  Campania,  productive  of 
wine  and  earthen  ware ;  of  Trachyn ;  of  Tibur,  the  country  resi* 
dence  of  Horace ;  of  Tusculum,  where  Cicero  and  Pliny  have  both 
built  beautiful  villas.  Here,  too,  is  the  white  rose  of  Alabanda, 
which,  like  that  of  Passtum,  bears  twice  a  year.  Here  is  the 
sweet-briar,  also,  which  the  Romans  call  the  dog-rose. 

You  may  have  no  idea  of  the  extent,  to  which  the  rose  is  a  fa- 
vorite  among  the  Bomans.  They  cultivate  it  in  all  their  gardens. 
They  strew  their  tables  with  it  at  their  feasts.  They  make  with 
it  both  essences  and  oils.  They  flavor  and  perfume  wine  with  it. 
They  stuff  cushions  and  couches  with  it.  Beds  of  roses  are  no 
fiction  at  Rome.  Thev  stitch  roses  together  and  bind  them  in 
wreaths  around  their  heads.  They  sprinkle  corpses  and  graves 
with  them.    It  is  even  common  to  leave  a  legacy  of  money  in  trust 

*  The  Latins  had  no  deud  limgaage  to  fall  back  tipon,  for  incompreheasible 
names  in  botany. 
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to  a  friend  or  townsman,  to  provide  a  yearly  "  feast  of  roses"  at 
the  tomb  of  the  testator.  Then  in  Spring  or  Fall,  or  both,  but 
most  commonly  in  May,  friends  of  the  departed 

"  Bring  floweri,  yoang  flowers" 

to  his  grave  and  partake  of  a  banquet  there,  leaviog  wreaths  upon 
the  tomb.    Tibullus  once  sang  thus : 

*'  Some  aged  friend  shall  bring  to  mind 

The  love  I  bore  him— deep  and  boly-- 
And  chains  of  freshest  roses  bind, 

When  in  the  dust  I  slomber  lowly." 

As  for  the  custom  of  tying  garlands  around  the  head  at  revels, 
it  is  universally  practiced,  under  the  impression  that  it  cools  the 
brain  and  either  mitigates  or  retards  intoxication.  These  gariands 
are  usually  of  red  and  white  roses  mixed,  sometimes  with  the  ad- 
dition of  lilies  and  parsley.    Horace,  no  doubt,  often  shoutecl, 

"  Brinff  hither  wine  and  perfomed  oils  and  flowsrs— 
The  flowers,  too  short-lived,  of  the  pleasant  rose  3'^ 

and  Propertius  echoed  the  sentiment : 

"  The  sparkling  banquet  shall  my  table  deck 
While  wreaths  of  roses  wander  down  my  neok ;" 

and  Ovid  added : 

'*  The  shining  board  is  hidden  under  roses." 

One  of  Cleopatra's  tricks  on  the  delicious  Anthony,  was  the  placing 
on  his  head,  during  one  of  their  sumptuous  tete-a-tetes,  a  wreath 
of  roses,  steeped  in  narcotic  drugs.  The  Roman  lover  often  sallies 
out,  slightly  intoxicated  and  crowned  with  roses,  to  serenade  his 
mistress.  In  short,  the  revel  and  the  rose  are  inseparable.  Nero, 
you  recollect,  was  wont  to  compel  his  favorites  to  give  public 
banquets,  at  which  all  the  low  women  of  Rome  served  as  table 
attendants.  TJie  distribution  of  roses,  at  one  of  these,  to  the 
guests,  costs  the  host  somewhat  more  than  $120,000,  if  Suetoni- 
us is  to  be  believed. 

Verres,  the  plunderer  of  Sicily,  was  particularly  fond  of  roses. 
He  travelled  in  a  litter,  borne  by  eight  persons.  Through  the  in- 
terstices of  his  cushions  gleamed  the  red  leaves  of  Maltese  roses. 
A  wreath  of  roses  was  around  his  head ;  a  necklace  of  roses  thrown 
over  his  shoulders ;  a  bag  of  the  finest  net-work,  full  of  roses,  tied 
just  under  his  nose.  Thus  he  received  the  municipal  officers  of 
the  various  towns  through  which  *he  passed. 

The  rose  forms  a  subject  of  comparison,  to  which  the  Roman 
poets  are  very  fond  of  resorting.  **  Let  her  lips  and  breath  match 
the  roses  of  Ptestum,^  says  Martial,  of  his  heroine.  ^'  To  live 
among  roses,"  means  in  Rome,  as  you  would  infer,  to  live  in  vo- 
luptuous delight.    As  roses  and  lilies  are  generally  seen  growing 
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together  in  Roman  gardens,  there  is  peculiar  force  to  the  uniTei^ 
sal  comparison  of  blushes  and  roses.  This  accounts  for  Virgil** 
strange  but  exquisite  expression : 

"  The  imrple  shame  stole  o'er  her  conaoioas  fiuse, 
As  'maa  tkiir  oum  fair  lilies  roses  glow." 

The  similitude  of  an  English  poet, 

''  Her  cheeks  were  lilies  dipped  in  wine," 
is  reversed  by  Propertius: 

*'  Like  rose-leaves  swimming  in  pore  milk." 

But  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  metaphors  ever  known,  is  made  use 
of  by  Glaudian,  who  is  only  providentially  saved  from  eztrava* 
ffance  in  every  line  he  writes.  He  is  describing  a  lady  scratch- 
mg  her  head  and  compasses  the  idea  by  portraying  her  as 

"  Combing  her  tresses  with  her  roty  thumb  /" 
To  be  fintahed  in  the  next  rnunber.] 


AN  INCIDENT  AT  SEA. 

Upon  the  wide  Atlantic 

The  son  of  April  shone, 
Alone  m  the  whole  hemi'  phere, 

Oar  ship  stole  slowly  on : 
The  wind  jnst  breathed,  old  Ocean  slept, 

His  deep  breast  scarcely  stirred, 
The  ripple  on  the  vessel's  side 

Was  all  the  sound  we  heard ; 
For  not  to  slacken  sheet  or  sail 

The  mariners  were  called. 
And  death,  who  hovered  round  our  bark, 

Even  their  rough  hearts  appalled : 
In  fever  he  had  tracked  our  path, 

Upon  the  viewless  air ; 
And  now,  although  invisible, 

WefHt  that  he  was  there: 
Unthought  of  save  firom  storm  and  wave, 
.   He  waited  for  his  hoar, 
When  sternly  he  aroused  him  firom 

The  hiding  of  his  power: 
Fall  half  a  score  within  his  grasp, 

Already  prostrate  lay, 
The  boldest  spoke  in  words  of  dreadg 

The  rest  looked  their  dismay. 
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But  loDg  before  be  came  in  might 

We  watched  his  gentler  pace,— > 
A  stripling  from  green  Ejrin's  isle, 

With  wan  and  haggard  face, 
Came^^lHth  bis  mother  and  his  sire, 

By  penary  exiled, 
In  hope  to  find  a  home  and  bread 

In  the  far  western  wild : 
Tet  even  hope  had  died  amid 

The  stifling  prison  hold, 
Where  pent-up  wretches  sink  beneath 

Discomforts  manifold ; 
And  now  he  prayed  the  Meroifol 

Would  hasten  his  release, 
And  longed  to  lay  him  down  and  sleep 

Where  the  weary  are  at  peace. 
He  had  his  wish.    The  flame  expired 

That  flickered  in  his  breast, 
And  its  last  flash  seemed  one  of  joy, 

As  welcoming  his  rest! 
The  fervid  daughters  of  his  land, 

Aroand  his  lowly  bed. 
Raised  load  the  wail  of  coronach  ^ 

And  wept  upon  the  dead ; 
Bat  the  mother  who  had  watched  him  i 

She  saw  him  wasting  lie, 
Was  bowed  by  sleeplessness  and  woe, 

And  had  not  strength  to  cry: 
Her  task  falAlled,  her  hope  extinct. 

She  sonk  beside  him  there,— 
Her  spirit,  worn  by  misery, 

Was  broken  by  despair! 
All  night  she  lay  unconsciously: 

Her  breathing  hot  revealed 
That  stUl  she  lived,  till  morning  dawn 

The  foant  of  tears  onsealed. 
Bat  mourning  on  the  ocean  wave, 

With  pestilence  aroand, 
Must  not  endare  in  outward  show,-- 

The  wasted  corse  was  bound 
Within  the  shroud  where  it  had  lam. 

And  to  the  vessel's  side 
Was  borne.    The  mother  followed  it. 

All  weakness  she  denied, 
Her  heart  was  nerved  so  desperatelyl 

A  monument  she  stood, 
So  pale,  so  rigid ,  as  she  gaced 

Upon  the  swoUing  flood: 
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The  plank  was  placed ^  the  crowd  were  mate ; 

Hash!  glides  the  sheeted  clay, 
A  sullen  plange,  and  then  the  corse 

Sinks  from  our  sight  away! 
Oh!  God,  what  piercing  cry  was  tl^t! 

Burst  is  the  mother's  heart! 
With  that  last  shriek  her  spirit  fled: 

That  spirit  would  not  part 
From  him  she  loved  in  feebleness 

Even  better  than  in  bloom ; 
And  now  together  they  repose 

Within  one  watery  tomb! 
The  day  of  their  departure  was 

The  first  of  our  affiright ; 
They  left  us  with  the  fever-pl^gue 

To  struggle  as  we  might ; 
And  many  a  soul  in  that  tall  ship. 

Before  she  furled  her  sail, 
The  son  and  mother  following, 

Left  me  to  tell  this  tale. 

C.  M.  IT. 
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A  FEW  PERSONAL  RHIIINISCENCES  OF  DB.  ALEXANDRE  TINST. 

BT  l'A. 

During  the  sammer  of  1846, 1  spent  several  weeks  in  the  Can* 
ton  of  Vaud,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time,  at  Laasanna 
itself.  The  academy  was  then  in  session,  and  Dr.  Vinet,  who  had 
been  retained  in  his  professorship,  alone  of  alJ  his  early  coUeagaes, 
was  giving  daily  lectures  on  French  literature. 

These  lectures  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  academy,  before 
breakfast,  and  notwithstanding  this  latter  somewhat  untoward  cir- 
cumstance, drew  a  full  audience  of  students,  and  frequently  of  the 
citizens  and  strangers  also.  The  reputation  of  the  doctor  was 
European.  He  had  been  titled  by  the  tTniversity  of  Berlin,  an  in* 
stitution  whose  diploma  is  coveted  by  every  literary  aspirant  of 
Europe,  as  a  sort  of  letter*patent  to  the  regard  of  his  contemporaries 
and  posterity — coveted  by  almost  every  man  but  Vinet  himself. 
At  Paris,  his  opinion  in  politics,  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture, was  always  received  with  the  deepest  respect.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  thinkers  of  our  day.    And  at  home  too,  the  *'  pro- 

Chet "  had  "  honor."  Amid  the  contumely  and  personal  insults 
eaped  upon  the  evangelical  Christians — the  Momiers — by  their 
enemies  of  the  establishment.  Dr.  Vinet  passed  untouched.  His 
amiability,  his  profound  humility,  his  welUknown  love  of  peace, 
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secured  him  not  only  tbe  forbearance,  but  the  affection  of  all  par- 
ties. And  so,  as  I  first  remarked,  when  his  fellow-professors  of  the 
new  persuasion  were  ejected  sans  ceremome  from  their  professorial 
chairs,  he  was  retained  by,  I  believe,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
appointing  powers. 

The  Doctor's  subject  was  a  congenial  one.  He  had  long  before 
written  works  of  greater  or  less  importance  upon  it.  It  anorded  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  subtle  analytic  abilities  and  that 
display  of  the  imaginative  and  the  eloquent,  which  he  possessed 
aliKe  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  His  sarcasm  too,  was  terrible. 
When  discussing  the  literature  and  the  philosophy — if  philosophy 
it  may  be  called — of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  he  gave  loose 
reins  to  this  dangerous  power,  and  really,  it  seems  hardly  extrava- 
gant to  say,  that  he  victimized  Voltaire  himself.  Voltaire's  wit 
was  indeed  overwhelming,  but  not  always  from  intrinsic  force — as 
with  those  geniuses  of  the  dinner-table,  whose  hits  are  infallible, 
because  they  have  the  laugh  on  their  own  side.  It  happened  not 
seldom  during  a  lecture  that  the  students  dropped  their  pens  in  de* 
spair  at  following  Vinet,  in  his  condensed  and  rapid  train  of  thought. 
Brilliant  allusions  flashed  out  here  and  there ;  comparisons  the 
most  unexpected,  yet  of  an  aptness  withal,  which  elevated  them  to 
the  highest  form  of  wit.  Then  he  would  open  a  slow  and  steady 
stream  of  eloquence,  gradually  increasing  in  force  and  rapidity, 
till  it  became  a  very  torrent. 

This  eloquence  was  genuine — it  lay,  as  Webster  says,  ••  in  the 
man,  in  the  subject."  The  lecturer's  delivery  could  furnish  it  with 
no  embellishments.  Those  brilliant  lies  of  gesture  and  tone  and 
well-adjusted  pause,  were  never  called  in  pla3^  The  Doctor's 
personal  appearance  was  not  remarkably  attractive.  You  might 
see  him,  any  morning  before  the  lecture,  rapidly  pacing  the  square 
of  the  Academy,  with  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  the  long  fin- 
gers interlaced,  a  la  treille^  and  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
He  was  very  tall  and  very  slim,  and  wore  a  very  ambiguous  bottle- 
gpreen  coat — neither  a  frock-coat  nor  an  overcoat — a  distressingly 
ambiguous  cont.  His  shoulders  had  the  true  student  stoop,  as  if 
the  yoke  of  application  had  ridden  them  since  infancy.  His  face 
was  long,  with  high,  heavy  cheek-bones,  sunken  eyes  and  the 
complexion  of  a  Mohawk.  His  mouth  resembled,  in  shape  and 
general  expression,  that  of  Henry  Clay. 

When  the  Doctor  entered  the  lecture-room,  he  looked  neither  to 
right  nor  left,  but  made  for  the  pulpit,  as  if  impelled  thither  by 
some  invisible  and  irresistible  force.  After  a  few  moments  spent 
in  silent  prayer,  he  drew  forth  the  manuscript,  and  still  sit^ 
ting,  recapitulated  the  discourse  of  the  previous  day  and  entered 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  His  enunciation  was  distinct,  though 
always  more  or  less  rapid.  His  gestures  were  rare ;  rare  in  more 
senses  than  one — occasionally  somewhat  amusing.  As  he  became 
excited  in  his  subject,  he  forgot  the  manuscript  before  hkn  and 
•hot  bi0  eyeb,  now  and  then  peeping  at  his  audience  Aiottgh  the 
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eye-lashes.  His  broad  moath  widened  fearfully ;  the  long,  deep 
lines  of  his  countenance  were  contorted  into  all  imaginable  forms, 
and  with  his  lank  forefinger  laid  beside  his  nose,  and  sliding 
slowly  up  and  down,  the  whole  presented  an  exhibition  of  sack 
perfect  self-satisfaction  as  was  irresistibly  contagious. 

Dr.  Vinet*s  style  of  preaching  contained  nothing  peculiarly  wor- 
thy of  remark.  His  eloquence  was  often  impassioned,  himself  as 
well  as  his  audience  being  almost  invariably  \vrought  up  to  weep* 
ing.  He  was  of  course  forbidden  the  use  of  the  national  churches^ 
and  in  the  summer  of  1846,  the  seceders  from  the  establishment, 
had  not  yet  secured  themselves  a  building  for  worship.  They  as- 
sembled in  private  houses,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
were  denied  even  this  poor  privilege.  At  Lausanne,  however,  this 
blind,  disgraceful  course  of  persecution  had  been  suspended,  and 
whenever  it  was  announced  among  the  members  of  the  secession, 
that  Dr.  Vinet  was  about  to  preach,  the  other  rtXLTdom  were  desert* 
ed.  But  it  was  rarely  known  beforehand,  when  or  where  he  pro- 
posed to  hold  forth.  His  humility,  which  certainly  surpassed  that 
of  any  man  I  ever  knew,  was  the  sole  cause  of  this.  He  was  un- 
willing to  foster  the  spirit  of  personal  pride  in  his  own  ^*  deceitful" 
heart,  or  lay  the  stumbling-block  in  the  road  of  others.  His  ser- 
mon on  Human  Glory  contrasted  with  that  which  cometh  of  God 
only,  is  a  most  faithful  embodiment  of  his  own  principles.  One 
hardly  dares  read  it  twice. 

One  day,  before  the  commencement  of  a  lecture,  the  students 
placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  above  his  pulpit,  as  a  compliment  to 
their  old  and  esteemed  professor.  The  professor  heard  of  it  before 
entering,  and  quietly  suggested  that  it  be  removed,  refusing,  till 
then,  to  take  his  seat. 

He  underwent  almost  incessant  bodily  suffering;  at  times, of  the 
most  severe  kind.  That  disease  so  common  with  sedentary  men, 
the  dreadful  gravel,  had  fastened  on  him,  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  It  threw  him  occasionally  into  utter  torture,  till  he  writhed 
in  his  very  chair,  before  the  class.  His  son — his  only  son — was 
incurably,  and  almost  totally  deaf  and  afflicted,  in  addition,  with  a 
difficulty  of  speech.  His  pecuniary  means  were  limited.  But  ha 
was  patient  and  prayerful.  From  this  great  alembic  of  bodily  and 
spiritual  affliction,  he  came  forth  purified  and  brightened.  Hu 
character  furnished  the  rarest  combination  of  talents  and  humility, 
that  one  may  meet  with  in  a  century.  His  disregard  of  human  afH 
probation  amounted  almost  to  a  fault.  Vanity,  like  laziness,  is  a 
universal  and  original  sin ;  but  with  the  world,  its  sinfulness  lies 
rather  in  its  exhibition  by  its  possessor,  than  its  existence  within. 
It  disgusts  every  body,  because  every  body  has  more  or  less  of  it, 
himself.  Dr.  Y  inet  possessed  as  little  of  this  dangerous  ingredient 
as  any  man — perhaps  none  at  all. 

*'  Diogenes  his  lantern  needs  no  more, 
A  modest  man  is  foond— the  searoh  is  o'er  !*' 

On  my  retara  to  Switzerland  from  the  south,  in  the  spring  of 
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'47, 1  found  the  friends  of  the  evangelical  church,  in  deep  anxiety 
regarding  the  health  of  Dr.  Vinet.  He  was  reported  to  be  failing, 
day  by  day,  and  at  length,  the  news  arrived  of  his  decease,  on  the 
first  morning — if  my  memory  serves  me — of  the  month  of  Mar. 
It  was  the  signal  for  general  grief,  not  only  to  the  religious  world 
but  to  the  literary,  throughout  Europe. 


♦■♦»^fc 


THE  HTMN  OF  NIGHT. 

[From  the  French  of  Lamartine.] 

Day  dies  akmg  thy  bilis 

Ob!  Earth,  where  my  steps  languish! 

When  shall  yoa,  my  eyes,  when  shall  yoo,  alaa! 

Hail  the  divine  splendors 

Of  the  day  which  never  dies? 

Are  they  open  for  darkness, 
These  altered  looks  of  day? 
Why  do  they  pass  by  tarns, 
From  its  brightness,  to  thy  funeral  shades,  <ih  Nightt 

My  soul  is  not  yet  weary 

Of  admiring  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

The  kindling  raptures  of  this  bosom  that  adores  it, 

Had  not  wasted  my  heart! 

God  of  day!  God  of  night!  God  of  every  hoar! 
Let  me  take  flight  opon  the  fires  of  the  sun! 
Whither  goes  this  rosy  cloud  toward  the  west? 
It  is  going  to  veil  the  threshold  of  thy  holy  dwelling. 
Where  the  eye  knows  neither  night  nor  sleep, 
These  fields  of  the  firmament  shaded  by  night, 
8till  are  they  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  hope ; 
My  God!  in  its  solitudes  my  eye  finds  aind  foUowt 
The  wonders  of  thy  presence! 

These  shining  choirs  that  thy  finger  alone  conducts, 

These  oceans  of  blue  where  their  crowd  rushes  forth. 

This  star  that  appears,  this  star  that  flies, 

I  understand  them,  Lord,  every  thing  sings,  every  thing  teaohes 

That  the  abyss  is  overwhelmed  by  thy  magnificence, 

That  the  heavens  are  alive,  and  that  thy  providence 

Fills  with  its  virtue  all  that  it  has  produced — 

These  waves  of  gokl,  of  asure,  of  light, 
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These  misty  worlds  that  the  eye  cannot  ooont, 
Oh!  my  Grod!  they  are  the  dost 
That  rises  beneath  thy  steps! 

Ye  nights!  nnroU  in  silence 

The  leaves  of  the  book  of  the  skies ; 

Ye  stars!  move  in  nnison 

In  yoor  harmonious  paths ; 

Daring  these  solemn  hoars, 

Ye  winds,  fold  yoar  wings! 

Earth,  stifle  your  echoes! 

Spread  thy  billows  npon  the  shore,  oh!  sea, 

And  qaiet  the  images  of  the  God  who  has  given  thee  thy  waves. 

Know  ye  his  name? 
Nature  joins  in  vain  her  hundred  voices, 

Star  mormors  to  star: 
What  God  imposed  our  laws  apon  as? 

Wave  asks  of  wave: 
Who  is  he  that  carbs  us? 
The  thunderbolt  says  to  the  north  wind, 
Dost  thou  know  how  thy  God  is  named? 

But  the  stars,  earth  and  man 

Cannot  speak  his  name. 

How  narrow  are  thy  temples,  Lord,  for  my  soul: 
Fall,  ye  powerless  walls,  fall ; 
Let  me  see  this  heaven  that  ye  hide  from  me! 
Divine  Architect!  thy  domes  are  of  flame: 
How  narrow  are  thy  temples,  Lord,  for  my  soul! 

Behold  the  temple  where  thou  dweUeet* 

Under  the  vaalt  of  the  firmament 

Thoa  rekindlest  these  rapid  fires 

By  their  eternal  motion. 

All  these  creations  of  thy  word, 

Balanced  on  their  double  pole, 

Float  upon  the  bosom  of  thy  brightness. 

And  from  the  heavens  where  their  fires  grow  pale 

They  reflect  upon  our  globe,  fires  borrowed  from  theef 

The  ocean  sports 

At  the  feet  of  its  king ; 

The  north  wind  shakes 

Its  wings  with  fright ; 

The  thunderbolt  praises  thee 

Ajid  fights  for  thee ; 

The  lightning,  the  tempest 

Crown  thy  head  with  a  triple  ray; 
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The  morning  admires  thee ; 
The  day  breathes  of  thee ; 
The  night  sighs  for  thee, 
And  the  earth  expires  with  love  at  thy  name. 

And  I,  t9  praise  thee,  God  of  sans,  what  am  I? 

An  atom  in  immensityi 

A  moment  in  eternity,  ^ 

A  shadow  that  passes  and  is  no  more ; 

Canst  thou  hear  me  without  a  miracle? 

Ah!  thy  goodness  is  a  miracle! 

I  am  nothbg,  Lord,  but  thirst  after  Thee  consames  me ; 
Man  is  nothingness,  bat  this  nothingness  adores  thee, 

He  rises  by  his  love ; 
Thou  canst  not  scorn  the  insect  that  honors  thee, 
Thou  canst  not  repel  this  voice  that  implores  thee. 

And  that,  towards  thy  divine  abode, 

When  the  shadows  flee  away, 

Rises  with  the  morning, 
At  evening  still  sighs,  ^ 

And  rises  again  with  the  day. 

Yes,  in  these  fields  of  azure  that  thy  glory  overflowsi 

Where  thy  thunder  wars. 

Where  thou  watchest  over  me. 
These  accents,  these  sighs,  vivified  by  faith. 
Shall  seek,  from  star  to  star,  a  God  who  answers  me, 
And  from  echo  to  echo,  like  voices  on  the  wave, 

Rolling  from  world  to  vrorld. 

Resound  even  to  thee. 
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The  old  man  treadeth  wearily, 

Wearily  down  the  hill ; 
But  the  old  man  prateth  cheerily, 

Prateth  cheerily  still. 

CBAFTXE  roVRTH, 

Skoweth  forth  token  and  where  my  journey  came  to  an  end. 

In  sack  a  wild  manner  I  rode  off,  every  few  minutes  shouting 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  until  I  hegan  seriously  to  think 
that  I  must  be  insane.  Had  any  one  chanced  to  pass  by,  he  would 
certainly  have  entertained  a  like  opinion  of  me,  but  it  wa»  for- 
tunately too  late  for  such  an  encounter.  I  was  alone,  with  only 
the  bright  moon  to  look  down  upon  and  watch  me. 

19 
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How  I  longed  to  plunge  in  among  scenes  which  before  I  had 
regarded  with  the  most  bitter  animosity !  The  glorious  Hudson 
sparkled  so  joyously  in  the  moonlight,  that  it  would  hare  been  a 
delightful  task,  I  thought,  to  dive  down  into  its  depths;  though 
not  a  day  before,  a  single  drop  would  have  sent  a  shilling  shudder 
through  and  through  my  imagination-racked  frame.  And  the 
surrounding  mountains  I  now  would  have  loved  to  climb,  though 
before,  I  had  always  hugged  myself  close,  nor  ever  trusted  my 
person  near  their  rugged  sides,  for  fear  of  the  moist  vapors  which 
each  morning  rolled  down  into  the  valleys  below.  And  while  I 
admired  and  shouted,  and  enjoyed  the  south  wind  playing  in  my 
thin  white  locks,  old  Ruby  still  pranced  onwards  towards  the  city. 

At  length,  however,  my  ardor  somewhat  cooled  down,  and  it 
occured  to  me  that  it  was  not  the  most  expedient  .thing  in  the 
world  to  travel  all  night.  If  my  excited  feelings  forbade  sleep. 
Ruby  at  least  stood  in  need  of  rest.  He  had  a  journey  of  forty 
miles  before  him,  and  certainly  was  not  of  such  a  temperament  aa 
to  be  able  to  counterbalance  fatigue  by  admiration  of  passing 
scenery.  I  therefore  looked  around  for  some  spot  of  shelter. 
There  was  no  house  near,  nor  did  I  know  when  I  might  be  likely 
to  encounter  one,  but  upon  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  which 
crossed  the  road,  I  found  a  very  saug  little  retreat  furnished  by 
nature  herself. 

it  consisted  of  a  large  weather-^beaten  mass  oJ  granite,  sur* 
rounded  by  closely-knit  clumps  of  flowering  locusts.  To  one  of 
these  trees  I  tied  Ruby,  giving  him  such  a  slack  rope  that  he 
could  easily  lie  down  or  eat,  as  suited  his  pleasure,  and  then  I 
climbed  nimbly  to  the  level  top  of  the  granite  rock,  and  stretched 
myself  at  full  length  upon  it. 

In  spite  of  my  unusual  excitement,  I  soon  fell  fast  asleep,  nor 
awoke  until  the  morning  was  far  advanced.  No  one  had  as  yet 
passed  by,  for  my  horse,  whose  seemingly  lonely  situation  would 
inevitably  have  excited  surprise,  if  not  suspicion,  had  any  one 
chanced  to  see  him,  was  lazily  standing  up  and  tearing  off  the 
long  grass,  unconscious  of  any  recent  foreign  interference.  And 
while  1  yet  lay  upon  the  rock  and  listened  to  the  slight  buzzing  oi 
the  bees,  as  they  swarmed  around  and  plunged  into  the  bright 
locust  flowers  overhead,  serious  thoughts  of  the  propriety  of  re* 
turning  home  occurred  to  me. 

Not  that  by  any  means  I  intended  to  abandon  my  design  of 
proceeding  to  New- York.  Far  from  it !  I  yet  felt  assured,  that 
among  the  families  which  composed  the  city,  I  could  discover 
some  who  would  have  common  tastes  and  kindred  associations 
with  myself. 

But  doubts  occurred  concerning  the  feasibility  of  my  present 
mode  of  making  the  journey.  The  excitement  under  which  I  had 
set  out  the  night  before  had  vanished.  I  now  regarded  in  its 
proper  light,  that  indefinable  impression  with  which  I  had 
awakened  from  sleep.    I  felt  that  it  was  not  the  prompting  of  any 
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unseen  visitant,  but  merely  one  of  those  chance  ideas,  which 
frequently  come  to  a  depressed  mind,  and  are  so  often  made  the 
basis  of  superstitious  fancies. 

Ruby's  gentle  whinneying  now  aroused  me^rom  ray  recumbent 
position,  and  mounting  upon  his  back,  I  slowly  plodded  back  to 
the  main  road.  And  still  I  reflected  upon  my  hasty  course  with 
some  self-anger.  If  it  were  necessary  to  go  to  New- York,  why 
had  I  allowed  my  transient  excitement  to  beguile  me  into  the 
foolish  course  of  starting  off  at  midnight,  when,  by  waiting  until 
the  next  morning,  any  passing  steamer  would  have  taken  me  to 
the  city,  with  much  less  trouble  and  risk  to  health?  I  determined 
to  turn  back,  ease  poor  Glaes  of  his  anxiety  as  to  my  fate,  and 
then  take  a  more  regular  and  safe  departure. 

But  how  little  do  we  sometimes  keep  our  resolutions !  When  I 
gained  the  main  road,  a  brown  stone  staring  me  full  in  the  face 
showed  forth,  that  it  was  25  miles  to  New>York.  and  thus  told  me, 
to  my  great  surprise,  that  I  had  already  made  nearly  half  the  re- 
quired distance.  The  temptation  to  proceed  became  irresistible. 
All  my  old  feelings  floated  over  me.  I  imagined  that  Lsaw  the 
Island  city  in  the  distance  before  me,  crowded  with  hundreds  of 
lofty  steeples,  environed  with  forests  of  lightly  rigged  ships. 

*' Courage,  Marschalk!''  I  exclaimed,  turning  Ruby  to  the 
southward.  '*  'Tis  now  as  easy  to  advance  as  to  recede.  And 
what  fear  of  sickness  need  you  have,  when  you  have  already  slept 
upon  an  exposed  rock,  with  the  night  dew  falling  around  you,  and 
yet  have  experienced  no  twitch  or  spasm  of  pain  V\ 

And  before  that  evening,  Ruby,  tired  and  foaming,  bore  me 
safely  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  where,  having  my  purse  with  me, 
I  was  enabled  to  provide  for  both  horse  and  self  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

CHAFFER  FIVTH, 

Showeth  forth  a  tingle  incidentf  together  vnth  tttndry  r^ctioju  connected 

therctoith. 

For  three  days  I  wandered  through  the  long  streets,  maricing 
each  interesting  feature  of  the  increasing  city,  and  wondering  at 
the  unlocked  for  changes  which  every  where  met  my  eye.  And 
upon  the  last  day,  the  sight  of  a  gilded  weathercock  recalled  a 
well  known  building  to  my  mind,  and  with  eager  steps  I  hurried 
towards  the  Middle  Church,  as  one  hastens  to  meet  a  long  absen  t 
friend. 

'*  Surely  there  must  be  some  strange  mistake  here,"  I  said, 
seeing  that  crowds  were  constantly  entering  or  departing.  *'  Or 
have  the  men  of  the  present  generation  so  improved,  that  the 
observances  of  Sunday  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  their  thirsty  «ouls, 
but  each  week  day  must  also  have  its  allotted  service  ?  My  boy, 
who  holds  forth  to  day?" 

My  question  was  addressed  to  a  youth  who  stood  lingering  at 
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the  gate.  It  met  with  but  little  courtesy,  for  a  harsh  deriding 
laugh  was  the  only  answer,  and  I  was  forced  to  turn  to  another 
person.  < 

*'  What  attracts  this  unusual  gathering,  my  friend?" 
*'  Southern  mail!**  he  responded,  as  he  hurried  quickly  past. 
*^  Steamer  !**  answered  another,  to  whom  I  directed  the  same 
question. 

Wondering  at  these  incomprehensible  replies,  and  despairing  of 
obtaining  proper  information  through  any  other  means  than  my 
own  inspection,  I  entered  the  church.  In  the  next  moment  the 
mystery  stood  revealed. 

**  Shade  of  former  days !  And  have  there  been  found  men  who 
were  willing  to  part  with  this  time-honored  building  for  mammon? 
Are  there  those  who  enjoy  the  respect  which  birth  and  talent 
always  command,  and  yet  can  sell  their  ancestors'  graves  for 
money  ?     Shame  on  this  generation  !** 

I  retreated  and  walked  around  the  desecrated  building.  Per- 
ceiving that  many  of  the  old  vaults  were  yet  untouched,  I  climbed 
over  the  railing  which  separated  me  from  them,  and  strolled  be- 
tween the  flat  tablets.  On  them,  I  read  many  an  honored  name, 
and  I  thought  with  bitterness  of  soul,  how  the  descendants  of  the 
men  who  lay  there  were  daily  coming  and  going,  and  never 
casting  one  glance  towards  their  family  tombs,  or  giving  one 
thought  to  aught  save  gain. 

And  while  I  stood  there  rousing,  the  iron  entrance  to  the  yard 
was  thrown  open,  and  I  noticed  that  a  hearse  and  its  attendant 
train  of  carriages  had  stoped  outside.  Bearers,  clothed  in  white 
scarfs,  brought  forward  a  coflin  and  placed  it  at  the  side  of  an  open 
tomb ;  mourners  followed  and  gathered  around ;  a  slight  ciowcl  of 
idle  spectators  collected ; — and  there,  within  a  few  paces  of  world- 
liness,  was  a  burial  service  read  and  a  corse  committed  to  its 
resting  place. 

The  rites  were  soon  over:  the  mourners  entered  the  carriages 
and  were  driven  home ;  the  driver  mounted  his  hearse,  quickened 
his  horse  into  a  brisk  canter,  and  went  off  singing; — and  still  1 
remiiined,  buried  in  my  own  sombre  reflections. 

'*  A  strange  contrast  this  I"  said  some  one  close  at  my  elbow. 
I  turned  quickly,  and  noticed  a  little  portly  man,  with  a  most 
benignant  expression  of  countenance,  who  had  lingered  behind 
the  rest  of  the  spectators,  and  now,  from  some  feelings  of  fellow- 
ship, ventured  to  address  me. 

''  A  strange  contrast  this !"  he  repeated.  **  I  never  miss  attend- 
ing one  of  these  funerals  now  so  unfrequent.  They  do  not  present 
any  particular  charm  to  me.  Indeed  I  believe  it  is  <^oite  the  re- 
verse. It  pains  me  to  see  the  heartlessness  with  which  many  of 
OUT  old  and  worthy  citizens  are  hurried  out  of  sight  and  forgotten. 
And,  as  one  of  the  past  age,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  my  presence 
at  every  such  scene.  May  others  from  the  same  principle  some 
day  honor  my  dust  with  their  presence !" 
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The  little  man  possessed  such  a  rosy  youthful  countenauce,  with 
such  a  jocund  pleasant  expression  to  it,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
solemnity  of  his  remarks,  tvould  occasionally  peep  out,  that  I 
repeated  in  some  surprise: 
'"  One  of  the  past  age !" 

"Yes,  for  as  such  I  consider  myself,"  he  responded.  "In  per- 
fect health  and  not  yet  sixty,  this  statement  may  surprise  yon,  but 
I  speak  not  of  my  body.  That  will  challenge  comparison  with 
the  weakened  frame  of  mhny  a  modern  youth.  But  in  all  my 
sympathies,  I  am  of  the  days  gone-by." 

"Then  you  do  not  favor  modern  improvements. and  innovations, 
but  like  m3'self  sigh  for  the  gentle  simplicity  of  our  ancestors,*'  I 
remarked. 

"  To  be  sure,  though  I  am  not  as  some,  such  an  old  dead  stick 
of  the  past,  as  not  to  see  any  good  in  the  present.  There  are 
many  respects  in  which  the  present  generation  has  improved  upon 
that  which  went  before.'' 

"True,"  I  said.  "But  still,  however  these  may  claim  oar 
admiration^  the  spirit  of  the  past  may  withhold  our  love  from  them." 

"  Exactly  so,"  was  the  response.  ."  As-^to  instance  your  idea — 
we  see  this  city  daily  growing  more  and  more  beautiful.  We 
behold  perfect  palaces  springing  up  "on  every  side.  We  see 
granite  and  marble  taking  the  place  of  common  brick.  We  find 
the  most  elegant  adornments  of  Architecture,  perfect  in  beauty  of 
workmanship  and  proportion  of  form,  usurping  the  ground  once 
covered  by  mansions  which  would  appear  clumsy  to  the  eye  of 
modern  taste.  And  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  all 
this  is  a  great  improvement." 

"  Welj  ?" 

"  A?>  you  say,  these  changes  do  not  gain  our  love  with  our  ad- 
miration. We  look  upon  the  past  with  thoughts  of  affection,  and 
we  would  prefer  for  ourselves  the  lowly  clumsy  habitations  of  our 
fathers.     Is  it  not  so?" 

"  Truly  so,"  I  answered. 

"  Thus  our  own  agreeable  associations  change  deformity  into 
bcauty>  and  as  we  grow  grayer  and  grayer,  we  still  cling  to  our 
cherished  opinons,  and  good- humored ly  let  the  world  laugh  at  us, 
if  it  will.  And  we  will  not  grumble  at  the  rising  generatioti  be- 
cause it  differs  from  us,  but  will  charitably  remember,  that  it  has 
not  old  recollections  to  sour  a  zeal  for  improvement." 

T  as^ain  assented,  and  my  companion  continued. 

"  Yet  I  cannot  let  the  subject  escape  me,  without  expressing 
my  displeasure  at  some  things  which  have  marke^l  the  course  of 
the  last  few  years.  No  generation  should  be  so  hurried  away  by 
zeal  as  to  obliterate  old  traditionary  landmarks.  Let  all  raise 
their  palaces  and  proudly  compare  them  with  the  humbler  habita- 
tions of  other  days,  yet  relics  of  historical  importance  should  not 
be  removed  or  changed  from  their  original  uses,  for  mere  con- 
venience  or  access  of  wealth.     I  will  refer  to  this  old  building  as 
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an  instance,"  said  the  little  man,  looking  up  thoughtfully  at  the 
gilded  weathercock.  ''  Here  were  once  heard  words  of  truth  from 
the  lips  of  men  who  have  long  passed  from  us,  but  who  are  grate* 
fully  remembered  by  many,  as  honored  patriarchs  of  Colonial 
times.  Here  knelt  the  great  and  noble  W  ashington,  and  here 
many  a  patriot  soul  prayed  with  him  for  success  to  the  able  cause 
of  independence.  And  here  many  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution 
wasted  his  life  away  in  cruel  imprisonment,  which  alone  would 
seem  to  consecrate  the  building  with  sufficient  interest  to  preserve 
it  from  the  attacks  of  Vandalism.  And  now,  all  these  proud  recol- 
lections are  almost  destroyed  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act.  That 
gold  might  be  saved,  the  idle  searcher  after  news  is  allowed  to 
trample  over  the  spot  where  Washington  worshipped,  and  where 
his  suffering  troops  poured  forth  their  last  sighs  in  prayer  for  his 
success." 

*'  It  is  so,  and  shame  upon  the  men  who  have  done  this  deed  !*' 
I  exclaimed,  catching  my  companion's  enthusiasm,  and  then, 
stretching  forth  my  hand,  I  added ; 

*'  Sir,  we  are  men  of  kindred  sentiment,  and  since  such  so  sel- 
dom meet  together  in  this  altered  city,  we  should  not  part  without 
a  further  acquaintance.     My  name  is  Byvank  Marschalk." 

''  Of  Marschalk  Manor?"  he  hastily  enquired,  seizing  my  hand 
in  his.  » 

"  The  same." 

*'  Up  the  Hudson  among  the  Highlands?" 

"Yes." 

"  Good  God  !  And  is  it  really  so?  To  his  dying  day,  Antony 
Van  Noortstrandt  will  bless  the  time  he  met  you.  Why  sir,  our 
fathers  were  not  unknown  to  each  other.  Many  a  time  have  I 
heard  mine  speak  of  his  valued  friend  Marschalk,  and  how  he 
once  visited  him  at  his  Manor,  and  how  they  sat  and  smoked  and 
told  their  wondrous  tales  to  each  other.  The  good  Saint  Nicholas 
be  praised  that  I  have  encountered  you !" 

"  The  good  Saint  can  claim  but  little  praise,  I  fear,"  I  observed, 
and  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  I  was  induced  to  visit  the  city, 
at  all  of  which  narrative  he  laughed  heartily. 

"And  I,  like  you,  am  left  alone!"  he  muttered,  after  a  few 
more  congratulations  had  passed  between  us.  "  My  parents  are 
gone;  I  never  had  brother  or  sister;  I  am  the  last  of  my  family.'* 

'*  Then  come  with  me  to  the  old  Manor- House,  and,  as  our 
fathers  did,  so  toe  will  sit  and  tell  our  several  histories." 

He  needed  little  persuasion,  but  almost  from  the  first  said ; 

**  I  accept  your  proposal  as  freely  as  it  was  offered.  But  you 
must  first  stay  with  me  for  a  f«>w  days.  I  have  no  relations  of 
whom  to  take  leave,  to  be  sure.  They  all  sleep  in  the  quiet  church- 
yard. But  business,  which  has  kept  me  in  the  city  when  I  would 
much  rather  have  been  ranging  the  fields,  must  claim  some  little 
attention  before  I  can  accompany  you." 
He  took  my  arm  in  his  and  I  walked  with  him  to  his  house. 
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CHAPTEB  SIXTH, 

Shaweih  forth  nty  return  to  the  Manor-House. 

Two  days  I  remained  with  my  friend,  during  which  time  we 
Yisited  every  part  of  the  great  city.  And  between  my  admiration 
of  the  present  and  veneration  of  the  past,  my  mind  was  so  com- 
pletely beset  with  conflicting  emotions,  that  I  ardently  longed  to  get 
back  to  my  Manor-Hoose,  where  I  might  spend  my  days  in  less 
exciting  occupations. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day,  while  I  was  sitting  'with 
Antony  in  his  parlor,  he  suddenly  burst  forth  into  a  loud  laufifh, 
and  pushing  his  newspaper  towards  me,  pointed  out  a  particular 
paragraph  for  my  perusal.  My  amusement  upon  reading  it  was 
as  great  as  his,  but  somewhat  mingled  with  alarm.  Here  is  the 
notice. 

INFORMATION  WANTED, 

Concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Byvank  Marschalk  of  Marschalk- 
Manor f  who  left  his  house  upon  the  17 th  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  from.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  seized  with  sudden  de- 
rangement,  as  he  was  seen  to  depart  late  at  night j  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  an  old  family  servant ,  and  without  making  the  slightest 
preparations  for  an  absence  of  any  length.  Any  one  bringing  in- 
formation  concerning  him  shall  be  liberally  recompensed ^  and  if — 
as  is  feared — he  has  committed  suicide,  a  large  reward  will  be  paid 
for  the  recovery  of  his  body. 

Then  followed  an  accurate  and  lengthy  description  of  my  per- 
son, and  the  whole  was  signed  by  one  of  the  town  officers  of  the 
village  of  Cold-Spring. 

**  Vastly  pleasant,  all  this !'*  I  remarked.  "But  still  the  aflair 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences.  I  can  imagine 
how  poor  Claes  must  have  waited  until  the  next  day  in  doleful 
expectation  of  my  reappearance,  and  then,  becoming  too  much 
alarmed  to  remain  any  longer  inactive,  roused  up  the  whole  town 
to  hunt  for  my  luckless  body.  Then  consider  how  every  idle 
vagabond  within  the  circle  of  ten  miles  must  have  trampled 
through  my  fields  and  trimmed  out  my  hedges,  in  hopes  of  finding 
me,  and  thereby  gaining  a  nice  little  fund  for  six  months  coming 
dissipation.  And  how  many  times  do  you  suppose  that  my  fish- 
ponds have  been  dragged,  and  my  well  drained,  for  the  same 
purpose?  It  is  quite  time  that  I  returned  to  my  estate,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  summary  proceedings." 

•*  We  will  set  out  tc-morrow  if  you  wish,"  said  VanNo3rt8trandt. 
*'  But  you  must  be  cautious  how  you  approach  your  Manor,"  he 
added,  an  inexpressibly  funny  twinkle  gleaming  in  his  eyes. 
'*  Ten  to  one,  that  if  you  are  recognized  within  Hyc  miles  of  Cold- 
Spring,  you  will  be  »ct  upon  by  a  crowd  of  ignorant  rascals, 
dragged  from  your  horse,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  carried  home 
in  triumph,  all  your  remostrances  and  explanations  being  received 
as  so  many  evidences  of  an  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
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I  verily  believe  that  Antony  would  have  enjoyed  such  a  scene  as 
an  excellent  joke,  but  to  me  it  appeared  in  a  very  different  light. 
*'  Stf^nger  mistakes  than  that  have  happened/'  was  my  lugubrious 
reflection. 

However,  no  such  interruption  was  destined  to  await  us.  We 
travelled  on  horseback,  and  after  eight  hours  easy  riding,  drew 
near  my  estate.  And  as  we  turned  a  corner  of  the  road  and  saw 
the  old  yellow  house  before  us,  I  could  not  restrain  my  glee,  while 
Van  Noortstrandt  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 

"  I  like  the  looks  of  your  piace  amazingly,  Marschalk,"  he  said. 
**  I  never  was  in  one  of  these  old  family  munsions,  with  its  em- 
battled gables  and  small  irregular  windows,  but  what  I  felt  at 
home  immediately." 

'*  Which  I  expect  you  to  do  now,  for  I  intend  to  keep  you  near 
me  for  many  a  month  to  come,"  was  my  answer. 

And  as  I  spoke,  we  turned  into  the  broad  gateway,  and  beheld 
Claes  walking  up  and  down  the  gravel  walk,  scratching  his  head, 
and  probably  forming  an  hundred  absurd  conjectures  as  to  my 

fate* 

The  noise  of  our  horses'  hoofs  awakened  him  from  his  dark 
revery,  and  he  hobbled  towards  us  with  a  quicker  pace  than  I 
should  have  supposed  him  capable  of  exerting. 

How  he  for  some  time  obstinately  persisted  in  believing  that  I 
was  insane,  and  that  Antony  had  somehow  caught  me  skulking  in 
the  woods  and  was  now  bringing  me  home  to  be  placed  behind 
bars  and  locks; — and  how,  when  I  began  to  be  angry  at  his  per- 
versity, he  suddenly  agreed  to  acknowledge  my  sanity,  and  certi- 
fied his  happiness  by  many  an  awkward  caper ; — and  how,  for  a 
long  time,  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  jfbr  the  life  of  him  could  do 
nothing  but  cry ; — all  this  would  have  afforded  great  enjoyment  to 
a  disinterested  spectator,  but  Van  Noortstrandt  and  myself  had 
other  things  to  thing  of,  and  quickly  hurried  on  to  the  house.  And 
every  few  minutes  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  old  negro  would 
leave  his  tasks,  present  himself  before  me,  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
evidences  of  my  identity,  grin  his  satisfaction,  and  disappear, 
without  having  said  a  single  word. 

Antony  now  ran  from  room  to  room,  expressing  his  delight  at 
all  he  saw,  with  the  most  enthusiastic  eulogiuma.  But  particularly 
the.  library  claimed  his  admiration.  Here  he  could  not  remain 
satisfied  until  he  had  handled  every  thing  some  twenty  times. 
And  here  ^discovered  a  new  trait  in  my  friend,  which  was  to  take 
the  exact  dimensions  of  every  article  which  ever  came  in  his  way. 
Drawing  a  jointed  rule  from  his  pocket,  he  proceeded  to  measure 
the  extent  and  breadth  of  every  antler,  then  ascertained  the  length 
of  the  little  cannon,  embracing  it  all  the  while  as  though  it  was  a 
living  friend,  afterwards  sounded  the  depth  of  a  huge  family  punch 
bowl,  which  stood  above  my  book  case,  and  indeed,  allowed 
nothing  in  the  whole  room  to  escape  from  an  application  of  the 
little  ivorv  instrument.    And  all  this  he  seemed  to  do  from  mere 
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habit,  for  he  always  forgot  the  required  dimensions,  as  soon  as 
ascertained. 

I  now  drew  Antony's  attention  to  my  family  portraits,  of  which 
I  am  very  proud,  and,  as  I  think  justly,  for  how  few  in  the  present 
day  can  show,  by  any  other  proof  than  the  usual  inference  gained 
from  an  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  they  have  ever 
had  any  ancestors  at  all  ? 

*'  Observe  this  full  length  portrait,  representing  a  young  man 
in  the  prime  of  life.  He  leans  upon  the  scabbard  of  his  sword, 
and  is  dressed  in  the  costume  which  distinguished  the  citizen 
soldier  in  the  days  of  Stuyvesant.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Balthazar 
Marschalk,  whose  history  I  may  perhaps  some  day  relate  to  you. 

"  Tell  me  now,  my  friend." 

*'  Nay,  it  is  too  long  a  history. — ^Now  turn  and  see  a  portrait 
painted  at  a  later  period,  the  negro  plot.  An  old  man  sitting  at 
his  table,  reading.  The  painting,  unlike  most  of  my  others,  is 
coarse  and  stiff,  but  the  family  crest  painted  darkly  in  one  comer, 
a  custom  which  prevailed  very  extensively  at  one  time,  shows  its 
antiquity,  and  consequently,  to  my  mind,  its  value." 

"  To  be  sure." 

**  Here  is  the  wife  of  the  last,  though  her  portrait  was  taken,  as 
you  perceive,  when  she  was  a  fair  maiden,  unacquainted  with  the 
baneful  influence  of  old  age.  This  is  my  favorite  of  the  whole 
collection.  Could  there  be,  think  you,  an  attitude  of  more  com- 
bined grace  and  dignity,  or  a  finer  exhibition  of  artistical  coloring? 
She  is  portrayed  as  gentle  and  affable,  and  yet  as  one  who  would 
insensibly  command  respectful  homage  from  all  around  her." 

"  True,"  said  Van  Noortstrandt. 

"Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  period  when  the 
province,  which  had  been  lost  under  the  rule  of  Stuyvesant,  once 
more  and  for  the  last  time,  came  into  the  possession  of  Holland. 
A  full  length  figure,  holding  an  open  letter  in  the  right  hand. 
'Tis  my  name-sake,  Byvank  Marschalk." 

"  Was  not  Byvank  afavorite  name  in  your  family ?" 

'*  It  was.  It  was  borne  by  no  fewer  tnan  four  in  a  direct  line, 
though  all  have  not  their  likenesses  perpetuated.  But  to  this 
picture.  For  a  display  of  grace  and  dignity,  to  my  mind  it 
almost  equals  the  one  I  have  just  showed  you." 

'*I  am  no  judge  of  the  arts,"  Van  Noortstrandt  remarked. 
"  Tet  there  is  something  in  these  portraits  which  most  sensibly 
impresses  me  with  pleasant  feelings." 

"Here  are  many  portraits  of  lesser  size  and  more  careless 
execution,  but  all  valuable  to  me.  There  is  Nicholas  Marschalk 
who  figured  slightly  in  the  Be  volution,  and  is  therefore  taken  in  a 
costume  semi-military,  semi-civil.  Here  is  Emmetje,  his  wife,  paint- 
ed when  in  the  decline  of  life.  On  the  other  side  1  can  show  you 
Johannes  Marschalk,  who,  having  been  addicted  to  field  sports,  is 
represented  with  dog  and  musket.  And  there  is  Carl,  who,  having 
never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  chose  to  be  represented  as  poring 
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intently  over  a  huge  quarto.  Every  family  has  its  black  sheep; 
and,  with  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  line,  I  must  say  that  Carl 
was  a  complete  unmitigated  dunce." 

"  I  once  had  some  family  portraits,  but  where  they  are  now,  I 
cannot  directly  say,"  Antony  remarked. 

"  Look  them  up,  my  friend.  Spare  neither  time  nor  money  in 
collecting  them  again.  They  will  give  you  much  quiet  pleasure 
through  life,  an^  prove  a  most  valuable  bequest  to  your  heirs  at 
your  death. 

*^  My  heirs !    And  who  are  they  ?"  Antony  muttered. 

I  felt  that  I  had  unwittingly  touched  upon  a  tender  chord,  but 
my  friend  did  not  require  a  very  long  time  to  recover  himself,  for 
when  I  looked  around 'again,  I  found  him  trying  on  a  long  waist- 
coat and  cocked  hat,  and  filling  a  beautiful  pipe  of  rare  workman* 
ship,  preparatory  to  smoking  it.    But  I  withheld  his  hand. 

**  Permit  me  to  refuse  you  that  gratification.  That  pipe  was 
last  smoked  by  Washington  himself,  during  a  short  stay  which  he 
once  made  at  my  Manor-House,  and .  no  other  lips  have  been  per- 
mitted to  touch  it  since  then." 

Van  Noortstrandt  put  down  the  pipe  with  a  sigh,  and  recom- 
pensed himself  with  another  survey  of  my  collection. 

'*  A  marvellous  cabinet,  Marschalk !  Would  that  I  were  situ- 
ated as  you  are,  with  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night,  except 
to  sit  in  that  great  carved  arm-chair  and  read.  In  truth  it  must  be 
a  most  happy  lot." 

With  playful  force  I  pushed  my  friend  into  the  chair  and  held 
him  down,  until  he  had  promised  to  stay  with  me  for  many  a 
coming  month. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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FOOTPRINTS   IN   THE    SNOW. 

The  name  of  Alexander  Glen,  yet  lives  in  history,  though  him- 
self and  his  appcrtainings,  have  long  since  crumbled  to  dust.  He 
is  well  known  as  having  been  one  of  "  the  most  considerable  men" 
of  Schenectady,  in  early  times ;  and,  coupled  with  his  fame  as  a 
citizen,  is  his  account  of  his  remarkable  escape,  during  the  honors 
of  the  massacre,  together  with  his  successful  interference  for  his 
family  and  friends. 

We  are  told  that  his  house  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  Schenectady,  and  that  consequently,  during  the  night  it 
was  overlooked  by  the  main  body  of  the  French  and  their  savage 
allies. 
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Legendary  surmisings,  assure  us  that  late  in  the  afternoon,  as 
he  was  proceeding  homewards,  after  a  day  of  toil,  he  discovered 
footprints  upon  the  snow,  too  much  resembling  the  impression  of  a 
moccasin  to  be  mistaken.  His  first  inclination  was,  to  return  to 
the  gate  of  the  town  and  warn  the  sentinels  of  suspected  danger. 
His  further  reflections,  however,  suggested  the  probability  that 
some  friendly  Indians,  a  number  of  whom  were  in. town,  had  been 
upon,  or  across  the  river;  and,  satisfied  that  the  season  was  too 
inclement  to  admit  of  protracted  journeying,  eventually  concluded 
that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  continued  his  walk  home- 
ward. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  rid  his  mind  entirely  of  his  first 
impression.  He  had  seen  similar  footprints  'often,  yet  no  similar 
thoughts  had  been  suggested.  For  months  the  town  had  enjoyed 
a  sense  of  comparative  security.  Knowing  of  no  enemies  nearer 
than  Canada,  and  well  assured  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  French 
commanders,  they  entertained  no  dread  of  a  surprise.  Indeed,  do 
attack  had  been  made,  as  they  had  been  informed,  upon  the  adja* 
cent  settlements,  and  what  occasion  had  they  for  fear  ?  Scouts 
had  been  sent  out,  and  returned  with  favorable  reports;  small 
companies  of  Indians  had  come  to  town  and  been  hospitably -en* 
tertained ;  in  fact,  some  were  still  with  them,  depending  entirely 
upon  citizen  charity  for  the  supply  of  their  daily  necessities.  Judg- 
ing from  appearances,  there  were  no  grounds  for  suspicion,  and 
Alexander  Glen,  forbore,  like  a  prudent  man,  the  expression  of 
his  unfounded  surmisings. 

As  he  approached  his  dwelling,  he  paused  and  looked  back  upon 
the  town.  An  almost  irresistible  impulse  impelled  him  even  then  to 
return,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  river  side.  The  blue  smoke 
curled  up  toward  heaven,  mingling  with  fleecy  clouds,  the  hum  of 
business  had  ceased,  and  his  Dutch  compeers  and  friends  were 
quietly  seated  by  their  blazing  firesides.  If  he  returned,  he  had 
no  reasons  to  ofl^er  for  his  impressions — though  he  half  believed 
them  to  possess  the  force  of  presentiments — and  if  mistaken  in 
their  prompting,  would  expose  himself  to  the  jeers  of  his  towns- 
men. 

His  fear  of  ridicule  influenced  his  better  judgment,  and  he 
quickly  entered  his  own  dwelling,  seeking  to  forget  his  impres- 
sions in  the  amusements  of  the  social  circle. 

Night  closed  in ;  the  broad  fireplace,  piled  by  unstinted  hands, 
presented  its  cheerful  blaze,  defying  the  cold  threats  of  the  winter 
wind  which  whispered  in  hollow  tones  through  the  leafless  forest. 

The  bright  glare  within  did  not  prevent  Alexander  Glen  from 
discerning  in  the  distance  the  brilliant  hearth-stones  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  a  half  reproachful  feeling  stole  over  him,  as  he  reflected 
upon  what  might  chance  to  befal  them. 

As  the  hour  for  retiring  approached,  the  family  drew  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  joined,  in  sacred  worship.  With  a  fervent  earnest- 
ness of  spirit  did  this  disturbed  man,  beseech  the  divine  interposi 
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tioa  in  behalf  of  their  defenceless  settlement ;  a  petition  to  which 
every  heart  present  responded  its  fervent  Amen  ! 

One  after  another,  the  family  retired  to  rest — until  all,  save  Mr. 
Glen,  were  in  the  embraces  of  oblivious  sleep.  Still  restless  and 
wakeful,  he  continued  to  pace  the  floor,  pausing  every  now  and 
then  to  listen  to  the  sounds  without.  So  passed  hour  by  hour,  till 
midnight.  At  once  upon  the  air  came  the  war  whoop,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  affrighted  citizens.  The  torch  of  the  incendiary  had 
already  lighted  several  dwellings,  and  as  the  broad  glare  shot 
heavenward,  disclosed  the  shadows  of  the  fiendish  savages,  danc- 
ing in  hideous  glee  around  the  still  quivering  bodies  of  their 
slaughtered  victims. 

Transfijced  with  horror,  it  was  long  ere  he  collected  his  shattered 
energies,  sufficiently  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  his  family. 

Hastily  rousing  them,  scarcely  allowing  them  time  to  prepare 
for  exposure  to  an  intensely  cold  atmosphere,  he  led  them  in  safety 
to  a  cave  near  by,  returning  several  times  to  procure  articles  of 
clothing  to  prevent  them  from  perishing  with  cold.  Having  secured 
their  safety,  amid  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  left 
them  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  sacking  of  the  town,  reproaching 
himself  meanwhile,  most  bitterly  for  having  resisted,  what  he  now 
felt  to  be  a  spiritual  presentiment  of  evil,  vouchsafed  him,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  become,  in  point  of  fact,  their  savior. 

Too  late  to  aid,  he  could  only  lament  his  stupid  folly.  As  the 
morning  dawned,  he  was  discovered  and  pursued.  Entering  the 
place  where  his  family  were  secreted,  and  having  already  made 
preparations  for  defence,  he  was  able  to  keep  his  foes  at  bay. 
While  stoutly  contending  for  the  defence  of  his  family,  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  the  French  Commander,  summoning  him  to  sur- 
render, with  a  tender  of  personal  safety.  Trusting  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  proffer,  he  ventured  to  accompany  the  messenger  to  the 
town  and  to  his  great  joy  recognized  in  the  commander,  one  whom 
he  had  formerly  protected,  when  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  and 
who,  remembering  his  benefactor,  repaid  his  obligations,  by  caus^ 
ing  his  family  to  be  undisturbed,  and  also  liberating  many  of  his 
personal  friends.  Through  a  long  life,  Mr.  Glen  continued  to  re- 
proach himself  for  his  heedless  disregard  of  the  foot  pbints  in  thb 
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Among  the  many  romantic  traditions  which  we  find  in  the 
Ancient  Mythology,  none  is  more  strikingly  beautiful  than  that  in 
which  is  related  the  compassion  of  Hope  to.  mankind.  War  and 
pestilence  had  strode  over  the  whole  earth,  while  at  their  approach 
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all  the  genial  goddesses  had  fled.  Hope  alone  remained,  and  its 
brilliant  rays  streamed  far  into  the  future,  opening  to  view  the 
bright  and  sunny  times  soon  to  dispel  the  fearful  darkness  which 
brooded  over  the  whole  world.  This  fable,  beautiful  in  itself,  has 
also  a  moral  which  'twere  well  that  all  should  study. 

The  human  mind  is  continually  looking  forward  to  future  hap- 
piness. The  dreamy  past  has  fled  like  a  tale  that  is  told  and  then 
forgotten.  Memory  in  vain  seeks  to  retrace  its  associations,  bat 
Oblivion  has  covered  them.  The  Present  is  the  child's  happiness. 
On  his  brow  Time  and  Care  have  left  no  traces,  and  in  the  ever- 
present  felicity  he  knows  not,  seeks  not  of  the  Future.  But  with 
advancing  years  the  spirit  grows  more  restless,  till  at  length  the 
man  throws  off  the  carelessness  of  childhood^  and  actuated  by  the 
same  passions  pursues  the  same  shadows  with  his  fellows.  The 
present,  whether  spent  in  the  giddv  whirl  of  pleasure  or  in  bitter 
misery,  cannot  so  enthrall  his  mind  as  to  make  him  insensible  to 
future  happiness,  and  in  the  hope  of  finding  that  happiness,  he  lives 
on  unconscious  that  his  happiness  consists  in  hope. 

We  are  so  constituted  by  nature  that  none  can  be  without  hope 
of  some  kind,  and  as  the  most  terrific  state  which  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  of,  utter  hopelessness  is  represented  as  the  final  pun- 
ishment. Even  those  on  whom  misery  has  wrought  its  utmost, 
hope  for  death  as  their  relief,  and  though  the  hope  may  be  illusive, 
still  it  enables  them  to  endure  the  evils  which  oppress  them. 

That  such  is  the  power  of  hope,  we  know  from  observing  the 
lives  of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  toil  and  suffer- 
iug.  We  find  that  those  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
greatest  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally the  subjects  of  the  greatest  suffering.  Sconi  and  insults 
have  been  heaped  upon  them,  their  schemes  derided,  their  pro- 
gress despised,  but  with  perseverance  they  have  endured  all,  and 
when  at  length  they  have  met  with  success,  they  at  least  are  wil- 
ling to  attribute  this  success  to  hope. 

Fulton,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  his  brilliant  discove- 
ries, is  a  striking  example  of  the  power  of  hope.  Mocked  and  de- 
rided as  a  visionary  and  enthusiast,  he  persevered  in  his  attempts 
to  benefit  his  fellow  men.  Regardless  of  the  bitter  sneer  which 
every  where  met  him,  he  devoted  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  darling  object.  He  succeeded,  but 
had  he  not  been  stimulated  in  his  attempts  by  the  inspiration  of 
Hope,  we  should  still  be  without  the  bark  which,  braving  winds 
and  waves,  bears  us  triumphantly  to  our  destined  port. 

What  was  it  that  actuated  Xavier,  the  martyr  of  the  Catholic 
church  to  undergo  the  miseries  which  he  voluntarily  suffered.  We 
find  him  first  surrounded  by  all  the  gaiety  and  luxuA'  of  the  French 
metropolis,  expounding  to  a  crowd  of  willing  followers  the  doc- 
trines of  an  atheistical  philosophy.  A  few  short  months  pass  and 
the  dissolute  philosopher  of  Paris  has  become  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
and  now  we  find  him  traversing  the  burning  plains  of  India  with 
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crucifix  and  breviary,  proclaiming  to  the  degraded  heathen  tidings 
of  eternal  life.  Does  the  pestilence  rage — but  death  has  no  ter- 
rors for  him,  and  we  see  him  in  the  foul  lazarets  bearing  aid  to 
the  sick  or  soothing  the  dying  in  their  last  agony.  Years  roll  on, 
years  of  constant  toil  and  sufiering,  and  he  who  has  so  often  minis- 
tered to  others  in  that  tr3'ing  hour  must  himself  meet  death.  On 
the  burning  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  amid  the  wild  roar  of  the 
waves,  he  lays  himself  down  to  die.  One  triumphant  exclamation, 
'*In  te  Domine  speravi,  non  confundar  in  aeternum,"  and  his 
spirit  passed  to  its  home.  Those  dying  words  explain  the  source 
of  that  wondrous  strength  which  gave  him  the  mastery  over  all 
earthly  passions  and  feeling.     He  too  had  that  hope  which 


it 


seems  to  soothe  the  weary  soul 


And  redolent  of  joy  and  yoath 
To  breathe  a  seooiid  spring." 

There  is  something  innate  in  the  breast  of  every  human  being 
which  tells  him  that  beyond  this  transitory  life  there  is  another 
state  of  existence,  eternal  and  unchangeable ;  that  Man,  endowed 
with  an  intellect  which  renders  him  superior  to  the  whole  animal 
creation,  is  not  "  the  pilgrim  of  a  day,"  bom  to  run  through  the 
span  of  life  and  then  thrust  foully  into  the  earth  to  be  forgotten. 
To  this  innate  feeling  Hope  lends  its  aid  and  the  gloomy  clouds 
which  envelope  that  existence  in  mystery  roll  back  and  disclose  to 
the  eve  the  heaven  of  the  Christian,  the  seat  of  immortal  bliss. 

Thus  we  see  the  influence  of  Hope  in  every  stage  of  life.  To 
the  youth  she  presents  visions  of  future  glory  and  leagued  with 
ambition,  leads  him  to  strive  to  benefit  his  fellows,  that  he  may 
win  for  his  name  a  place  in  the  record  of  the  truly  great.  To  the 
man  she  presents  still  higher  objects  to  attain  and  when  Time, 
ever  rolling  on,  has  frosted  his  head  and  dimmed  his  eye,  she  bids 
him  hope  for  that  happiness  which  shall  exist  when  Time  shall  be 
DO  more. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE. 

The  American  Literary  Magazine  is  not  a  political  journal.  It 
professes  not  to  interfere  with,  or  express  an  opinion  upon,  either 
the  measures  or  the  men  of  the  great  parties  in  this  Republic; 
neither  does  it  presume  to  discuss  the  policy  of  foreign  states.  Bot 
the  movements  at  present  going  forward  in  Europe  are  so  remark- 
able— they  have,  in  spite  of  auguries,  and  the  fore-cast  shadows  of 
coming  events,  taken  the  world  so  completely  by  surprise — ^and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  whose  privileges  are  to  a  great  extent  the 
object  now  aimed  at  in  the  old  world,  these  movements  are  at  once 
•o  interesting  and  so  flattering  that  we  cannot  allow  them  to  pass 
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Without  some  notice,  and  some  attempt  to  follow  them  out  to  such 
consequences  as  our  knowledge  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
are  happening  may  enable  us,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  to 
conjecture  and  predict.  We  shall  endeavor  to  write  calmly  and 
impartially,  as  persons  who  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  those 
convulsions,  except  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  freedom  triumphant 
and  the  condition  of  our  fellow  men  improved. 

Any  one  possessing  even  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with 
France  must  have  been  aware,  that  ever  since  a  few  years  after 
the  call  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  she  has  been  cherishing 
in  her  own  bosom  the  seeds  of  revolution.  The  settlement  of 
affairs  in  that  country  subsequently  to  the  **  three  glorious  days," 
was  not  satisfactory  to  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  French 
people.  The  old  royalist  party  was  by  no  means  extinguished, 
and  even  when  all  their  attempts  at  restoration  had  proved  abor- 
tive,  they  did  not  cease  to  hope.  The  Buonapartist  party  was 
stronger  and  more  hopeful  still.  The  glories  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
fascinating  power  of  Napoleon  continued  to  linger  as  a  bright  vision 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  and  while  a  European  war  was  de- 
precated by  the  wiser  portion  of  it,  and  guarded  against  with  all 
the  talent  and  shrewdness  of  the  king,  there  were  multitudes  that 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  chastising  the  allied  powers,  who  were 
believed  to  have  unjustly  and  despotically  interfered  with  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  of  proving,  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  that  the 
victory  of  Waterloo  was  more  a  matter  of  chance  or  misfortune 
than  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  that  memorable  con- 
flict. But  of  all  the  parties  apparently  acquiescing  in  the  regime 
of  Louis  Philippe,  although  deeply  discontented  with  it,  the  re- 
publican party  was  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  leading  men  in  France  may  have  been  hon- 
estly desirous  of  trying  a  constitutional  monarchy  as  best  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country ;  yet  the  body  of  the  people  look- 
ed to  republicanism  as  the  only  kind  of  government  which  could 
give  and  secure  to  them  the  rights  and  advantages  of  freemen,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  regarded  this  as  the  dernier  retort  if  their  ex- 
pectations from  the  Orleans  dynasty  should  fail  ihem.  The  gor- 
Seous  memory  of  the  empire  was  less  associated  with  a  military 
espotism,  than  with  the  principles  in  which  the  great  revolution 
originated.  At  the  risk  of  advancing  what  may  be  termed  a  para- 
dox, we  think  that  the  Buonapartists  may  fairly  be  described  as 
imperial  republicans.  At  all  events  they  had  no  sympathy  towards 
the  existing  systems  of  European  sovereignty,  with  the  exception 

B^rhaps  of  that  of  England ;  and  even  their  approbation  of  the 
ritish  constitution  was  only  partial.  Hence  we  repeat  that  the 
party  advocating  the  supremacy  of  the  people  in  France  was  en- 
dowed with  a  strength  and  a  vitality  which  it  would  have  required 
the  most  consummate  prudence,  ftnd  the  lapse  of  generations  to 
reduce  into  secure  quiescence,  not  to  speak  of  its  ultimate  extinction. 
Louis  Philippe  knew  this  well ;  and  with  all  the  energy  of  his  astute 
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and  Augustan  policy  be  set  about  the  arduous  task  of  blending  the 
appearance  of  a  Commonwealth  with  the  functions  of  royalty— of 
exhibiting,  in  semblance  at  least,  the  uncommon  spectacle  of  a 
Citizen  King — a  monarch  who  should  be  at  once  the  lord  and  the 
equal,  the  master  and  the  servant  of  his  people.  It  is  doubtful 
whe.her  success  in  such  an  attempt  is  possible.  At  first  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  seemed  to  hold  out  the  fairest  prospects  to  France; 
nor  would  it  be  charitable  to  conclude  that  at  first  he  did  not  sin* 
cerely  desire  her  welfare«  By  extraordinary  labor  and  wisdom  he 
strove  to  conciliate  every  section  of  the  community ;  to  diffuse  such 
a  degree  of  liberty  as  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  French 
people  justified  him  in  supposing  they  could  safely  bear ;  to  restrain 
their  extraordinary  thirst  for  military  renown ;  to  cultivate  relations 
of  amity  with  the  states  of  Europe,  and  thus  gradually  to  blot  out 
the  impression  of  their  having  a  dangerous  neighbor ;  to  procure 
for  France,  by  peaceful  measures,  the  blessings  which  former  occur- 
rences  might  well  induce  the  prudent  to  despair  of  obtaining  by 
forcible  means. 

Still  even  during  the  best  period  of  Louis  Philippe's  reip^,  the 
liberties  of  France  were  very  much  circumscribed.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  her  people  eigoyed  any  thing  like 
the  political  privileges  of  the  English.  Her  parliamentary  con* 
stituency  was  a  mere  fraction  in  comparison;  the  press  was 
checked  in  a  manner  which  the  British  would  not  have  tolerated ; 
the  king  assumed  a  control  over  his  ministers  to  which  no  British 
cabinet  would  have  submitted ;  the  system  of  police  espionage 
was  not  a  whit  less  strict  than  it  was  under  the  Empire ;  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  power  in  Paris  remained  as  complete  as  ever ; 
and  the  evidences  of  a  military  rule  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 
We  are  not  sure  that  the  king  ever  contemplated  any  relaxation 
of  these  oppressive  restrictions.  But  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  his  eldest  son,  appears  to  have  fixed  his  determination, 
and  he  resolved  on  rather  tightening  than  slackening  the  reins. 
That  melancholy  event  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  the  instability  of 
his  throne,  and  evidently  overbore  his  desire  of  the  public  good  by 
the  stronger  and  far  less  laudable  desire  of  establishing  his  own 
dynasty.  In  common  with  all  Europe  he  perceived  that  the  sud* 
den  removal  of  the  heir  apparent  swept  away  the  most  trusted  part 
of  the  foundation  of  his  power.  He  could  no  longer  afford  to  be 
patriotic.  The  brief  remainder  of  his  own  life  time  was  all  he  had 
left  to  build  up  the  fabric  which  had  been  shattered  by  this  one 
blow ;  and  thenceforth  he  seems  to  have  commenced  and  carried  o«k 
that  series  of  schemes  and  intrigues  for  personal  and  family  ag^ 
grandizement  which,  coming  at  last  into  decided  conflict  with  the 
popular  party,  whose  discontent  had  been  long  accumulating,  ended 
in  his  ignominious  expulsion  from  the  realm. 

Of  the  three  revolutions  in  France  none  has  been  confined  in  its 
immediate  effects  to  that  country  alone.  The  first  convulsed  all 
Europe  for  more  than  twenty  years.    The  second,  which  placed 
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Lonis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  led  to  reform  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— a  movement  equivalent  to  a  revolution,  inasmuch  as  it  gave 
power  to  a  portion  of  the  working  classes,  entirely  changed  the 
constitution  and  composition  of  municipal  corporations,  and  popu- 
larized the  government  to  a  degree  that  was  scarcely  anticipated 
by  Earl  €rrey  himself.  The  second  French  revolution  also  brought 
on  the  severance  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  constitutional  principles  in  some  of  the  continental  monarchies* 
The  third  revolution  is  already  far  more  extensive  in  its  results  than 
the  second,  and  bids  fair  to  issue  in  consequences  which,  we  trust, 
will  vastly  promote  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over  the  world.  We 
hope  that,  ere  the  onward  impulse  is  expended,  Italy,  where  it  be- 
gan, shall  have  revived  from  her  long  lethargy,  and  manifested  the 
mind  and  the  majesty  which  anciently  rendered  her  the  greatest 
country  on  the  earth ;  that  Germany,  with  its  numerous  principal* 
ities  and  varied  governments,  shall  have  assumed  a  place  worthy 
of  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  her  people;  that  Poland  shall 
once  more  have  been  numbered  among  the  nations ;  that  Greece, 
second  only  to  Palestine  in  noble  associations,  shall  really  have 
started  to  life  agp.in ;  and  that  even  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  down- 
trodden ond  distracted^  shall  remember  and  emulate  their  former 
glories.  Neither  would  we  withhold  our  sympathy  and  otir  hope 
from  benighted  Turkey,  anli-rhristian  though  she  be,  nor  from 
Russia,  that  vulture  of  the  North,  which  seems  to  watch  the  ex« 
pected  carnage,  and  whet  her  beak  and  her  talons  for  the  spoil. 
Why  should  not  the  tide  of  freedom  roll  as  far  towards  the  arctic 
lines  aiid  the  rising  sun,  as  to  water  a  tree  of  liberty  planted  amid 
the  wilds  ofTartary  and  in  the  imperial  city  of  Constantine  ?  Nor 
lastly  can  we  exclude  from  our  aspirations  the  condition  of  unhappy 
Ireland.  May  she,  too,  rise  from  the  present  convulsions  purified, 
although  for  the  time  being  weakened,  and  though  rent  in  the 
ordeal  through  which  she  appears  destined  to  pass;  yet  with  reno- 
vated frame  and  prepared  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  that 
strength  which  her  fine  race  of  men,  and  her  ample  natural  re- 
sources entitle  and  require  her  to  possess ! 

Should  these  events  follow,  America  may  justly  indulge  the 
proud  reflection  that  it  was  she  who  led  the  way  in  the  glorious 
career  of  emancipation.  Her  success  in  the  war  which  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  England  gave  Europe  the  first  lesson  in  the  power  of  a 
good  cause  and  a  determined  people.  It  was  no  doubt  her  success 
that  hastened  the  great  revolution  in  France  when,  notwithstand- 
ing its  terrible  concomitants  and  despotic  termination,  the  strengrth 
of  the  masses  and  the  comparative  weakness  of  kings  was  demon- 
strated, the  citizens  acquired  experience  in  revolutionary  move- 
ments, and  an  inextinguishable  love  of  freedom  was  implanted  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  nation.  The  first  revolution  prepared 
the  country  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for  the  third.  We  re* 
peat,  therefore,  that  if  the  consequences  we  anticipate  shall  resdt 
from  the  present  commotions  in  Europe,  the  nations  in  that  quar^ 
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ter  of  the  world  will  not  only  be  indebted  to  this  country  for  a 
model  after  which  they  may  frame  their  policy,  but  for  the  original 
impulse  which  set  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  Liberty  in  motion. 

The  question,  however,  is  how  far  these  nations  are  fitted  for 
institutions  similar  to  our  own.  And  first  let  us  glance  at  France 
herself. 

The  intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe  have  succeeded  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  out  of  France  there  now  exists  a  family  of  royal  pretend- 
ers, enjoying  great  wealth  and  powerful  alliances,  and  possessed 
of  no  contemptible  talents.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  many 
dukes  and  princes  will  rest  in  obscurity  and  make  no  attempt  to 
recover  their  father's  throne.  For  a  century  yet  to  come  they  and 
their  heirs  will  trouble  France.  They  are  a  hundred-fold  more 
able  to  do  so  than  the  exiled  Stuarts  were  to  endanger  the  Hano- 
verian dynasty  of  England. 

Again  the  French  people  differ  widely  from  the  people  of 
America  or  even  of  Great  Britain  in  the  feeling  of'  self  reliance, 
and  in  the  practice  of  constitutional  rights.  The  system  of  cen- 
tralization in  France  has  made  the  metropolis  every  thing  and  the 
provinces  nothing.  Paris,  it  has  been  often  said,  is  France — and 
hence  while,  in  that  kingdom,  revolutions  are  easy  and  short,  the 
population  are  ill  prepared  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  change. 
A  despotism  may  be  established  before  they  have  learned  the  arts 
of  freedom,  and  in  consequence  of  their  very  un6tnes8  for  self- 
government. 

Farther  we  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  religion  of  France  is 
not  the  religion  for  a  republic.  Catholicism  and  Liberty  cannot 
coexist.  The  one  must  strangle  the  other.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  men  of  Franco  have  sense  enough  to  set  the  priests  pack- 
ing, to  enfranchise  the  consciences  of  the  nation,  and  chase  into  its 
native  darkness  the  impudent  imposture  of  purgatory.  Indeed 
one  of  the  most  desirable  results  of  the  European  ovei turns  would 
be  the  extinction  of  spiritual  as  well  as  political  despotism. 

That  an  emeute  such  as  has  occurred  in  Paris,  happening  in 
London,  or  any  great  British  city,  would  terrify  Victoria  into  an 
abdication,  or  produce  a  change  from  monarchy  to  republicanism, 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  believe.  Although  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  and  laborers  both  in  England  and  Scotland  are, 
we  know,  republicans  at  heart,  still* the  immense  majority  of  the 
nation  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  British  constitution — as  sin- 
cerely~-nay  as  enthusiastically  attached  to  it  as  Americans  are  to 
theirs,  and  they  are  convinced  that  it  has  within  itself  a  suscepti- 
bilitv  of  Accommodation,  and  progress — a  vis  medicatrtz — which 
needs  not  the  application  of  violent  remedies,  far  less  of  total  re- 
generation. The  ministry  and  not  the  monarch  of  Great  Britain, 
are  so  entirely  and  truly  its  rulers ;  the  British  press  is  so  com- 
pletely free ;  the  middle  classes  of  the  countr}*^  have  such  an 
immense  interest  in  itb  quietude,  and  a  power  so  competent  to  pre- 
serve it,  that  the  lower  orders  neither  feel  the  employment  of  phy- 
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sical  force  to  be  necessary  for  obtaining  their  desires,  nor  likely  to 
prove  successful  if  attempted.  Agitation  and  moral  force  are  their 
proper  weapons ;  and  their  battle  must  be  fought  in  public  meet- 
ings peacefully  conducted,  in  the  newspaper  and  the  pamphlet, 
and  above  all  on,the  floor  of  the  Commons'  house  of  Parliament. 
Tampering  with  the  army  is  out  of  the  question.  There  are  no 
citizen  soldiers  in  England — and  among  her  red-cross  ranks  no 
politics  except  loyalty  to  the  imperial  standard.  Military  interfer- 
ence with  the  civil  aflairs  is  jealously  guarded  against.  A  soldier, 
while  his  name  is  on  the  roll,  has  no  voice  in  political  matters  and 
cares  for  none.  Nay  more,  even  in  civil  life,  no  one  who  enjoys 
her  majesty's  pay — from  the  exciseman  or  the  keeper  of  a  penny- 
post  receivmg  house,  up  to  the  prime  minister,  exercises  the  par- 
liaiiientaTy  franchise.  The  servants  of  the  crown,  especially  in  the 
army,  are  required  to  relinquish  this  privilege,  not  more  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  people  from  govern- 
ment interference,  than  to  retain  for  protection  of  the  crown  an 
army  unbiassed  and  undisturbed  by  party  predilections.  This 
watchfulness  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  fact  that  no  body  of 
troops  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  town  during  the  election  of  a 
member  of  Parliament.  It  is  alleged  that  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  Ireland  the  Irish  soldiers  are  disaflTected.  We  have  no 
doubt  this  is  to  some  extent  true ;  and  we  could  easily  account  for 
it,  did  we  not  wish  to  avoid  the  vituperation  of  ignorant  or  interest- 
ed persons.  But,  as  was  the  case  during  the  holding  of  the  mon- 
ster meetings  in  ]b43-44,  the  Commander-in-Chief  will  see  that 
the  Irish  regiments  are  sent  on  service  elsewhere  than  to  their  na- 
tive land,  while  there  the  garrisons  will  be  filled  with  regiments  of 
Scotch  and  English.  The  embodiment  of  a  militia  in  Britain  and 
their  employment  in  Ireland  is  a  much  more  questionable  source 
of  strength.  That  force  must  be  drawn  by  ballot  from  the  class 
comprising  the  great  body  of  the  chartists,  whose  loyalty,  especially 
when  they  are  thus  recruited,  may  qot  be  much  to  be  depended  on. 
Tet  after  all  there  is  no  community  of  feeling  between  the  chartists 
and  the  repealers.  The  former  were  denounced  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  he  was  not  a  greater  enemy  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  to  Fear- 
gus  O'Conner. 

But  while  we  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  bloodshed,  at 
least  to  any  extent,  in  Great  Britain,  we  cannot  entertain  the  same 
hope  with  respect  to  Ireland.  We  have  little  doubt  that  if  repeal 
is  not  granted  the  sword  will  be  drawn,  and  wo  to  the  land  before 
it  is  again  placed  in  the  scabbard  !  Its  famishing  millions  will  be 
thinned  in  the  civil  conflict.  Their  tumultuary  ranks  cannot  stand 
now.  any  more  than  in  1798,  before  the  discipline  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Irish  are  prepared,  like 
the  Scots  under  Wallace,  or  the  Americans  under  Washington,  to 
rise  above  repeated  reverses,  and  persevere  in  a  desperate  straggle 
till  a  late  and  laborious  success  shall  crown  their  efforts.  If,  as 
the  Frenob  stormed  the  Tuilleriesi  they  could  carry  Dublin  caatle 
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by  assault,  and  so  have  •done  with  the  matter,  they  need  not  de- 
spair of  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  this  would  only  be  the  beginning 
of  the  war ;  and  they  would  find  that  English  stubbornness  is  only 
to  be  met  and  mastered  by  the  equal  stubbornness  of  the  Caledo- 
nian, or  the  iron  resolution  of  the  New  Englander. 

It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Union  shall  be 
desired  by  the  protestants  as  well  as  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  In- 
deed some  symptoms  of  jsuch  a  thing  are  already  discernible — as 
if  all  parties,  wearied  by  turbulence  and  distress,  were  resolved  to 
try  the  last  extremity,  and  run  the  risk  of  a  final  uproar  in  hope  of 
the  storm's  eventually  exhausting  itself  and  giving  place  to  a  calm 
even  though  the  wreck  of  society  should  float  upon  the  surface. 
Now  there  can  be  only  three  reasons  why  England  should  desire 
to  retam  possession  of  the  sister  Island.  The  first  is  a  foolish  national 
pride ;  the  second  is  the  fear  of  imputed  weakness  which  might 
tempt  the  insolence  of  enemies;  and  the  third  is  the  protection  of 
the  quiet,  industrious,  and  protestant  portion  of  the  population,  who 
have,  amid  many  difiiculties  and  much  obloquy,  stood  true  to  Bri- 
tain, and  are  among  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  the  empire.  To 
deluge  Ireland  with  blood  for  the  first  of  these  reasons  would  be 
an  enormous  sin,  while  to  yield  would  be  an  act  of  national  mag- 
nanimity which,  we  trust,  the  English  would  be  capable  of  per- 
forming if  the  other  causes  did  not  stand  in  the  way.  It  would  be 
still  more  magnanimous  to  disregard  the  imputation  of  weakness 
and  to  prove  it  false  if  need  were.  And  if  those  of  the  Irish  who 
have  been  hitherto  anti-repealers  are  now  prepared  for  the  hazard 
of  repeal,  and  look  no  longer  to  Britain  for  protection,  we  do  not 
see  any  strong  ground  for  not  acceding  to  their  wishes.  Ireland 
is  to  England  rather  a  source  of  feebleness  than  of  strength.  The 
best  portion  of  the  British  army  is  employed  in  keeping  her  quiet — 
the  treasures  of  England  are  drained  to  feed  her  multitudinous 
poor — the  interests  of  England  are  neglected  because  of  ihe  per- 
petual and  harrassing  attentibn  which  Irish  affairs  demand,  and 
the  laborers  of  England  are  kept  at  the  point  of  starvation  in  con- 
sequence of  the  continual  influx  of  the  Irish  peasantry  into  Great 
Britain.  Let  Ireland  be  separated  from  England  and  the  standing 
army  might  be  reduced  by  one-half,  the  income  tax  might  at  once 
be  relinquished,  the  Parliament  of  London  might  shorten  its  ses- 
sions a  couple  of  months  annually,  and  British  labor  would  no 
longer  be  a  drug  in  the  market:  such  cities  as  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  if  the  present  French  sytem  of  expelling  foreigners  were 
adopted,  might  dispense  with  a  portion  of  their  police,  and  the 
calendar  at  the  assizes  would  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the 
whole  bench  of  judges.  But  after  all  we  belong  to  that  credulous 
class  of  people  who  are  of  opinion  that  sovereigns  may,  and  some- 
times do,  feel  a  disinterested  attachment  to  their  subjects,  even  as 
subjects  are  capable  of  a  disinterested  afl^ection  toward  their  sove- 
reigns ;  and  perhaps  Queen  Victoria  may  really  be  reluctant  to 
leave  the  Irish  altogether  to  themselves.     She  may  shrink  from 
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the  responsibility  of  giving  up  that  fair  island  a  prey  to  anarchy 
and  intestine  feuds,  that  she  and  her  people  might  reap  the  advan- 
tages above  mentioned,  and  look  calmly  on  the  strife  of  those  whom 
she  had  once  regarded  as  her  children.  Her  counsellors  are  placed 
between  two  evils  of  which  they  roust  choose  the  least.  If  Ireland 
is  to  be  abandoned,  we  think  it  were  best  to  abandon  it  wholly. 
It  would  be  no  greater  loss  to  England  than  Hanover  was  when  it 
passed  from  Victoria  to  Ernest  Augustus.  But  whether  the  legis- 
fative  union  is  repealed,  Victoria  remaining  sovereign  of  Ireland, 
or  the  link  between  Ireland  and  England  is  to  be  completely 
severed,  or  repeal  is  to  be  refused  and  rebellion  put  down,  one  of 
two  things  is  certain:  either  the  Romish  priesthood  must  be  en- 
dowed by  the  state,  or  the  established  church  of  Ireland  must  fall* 
Should  the  former  step  be  taken,  the  endowment  must  come  from 
the  revenues  of  the  establishment,  which  will  be  proportionally 
reduced ;  for  the  British  people  will  not  submit  to  a  tax  for  the 
retention  of  Ireland  through  a  hireling  hierarchy;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  church  would  throw  up  her  connection  with  the 
state,  rather  than  submit  to  what  she  would  deem  the  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  her  patrimony.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  ere 
another  lustrum  passes,  the  protestants  of  Ireland  will  be  left  to 
provide  for  their  religion  on  the  voluntary  principle.  Depend  upon 
it,  let  politicians  say  what  they  will,  the  ecclesiastical  question  is, 
after  all,  the  chief  root  of  bitterness,  and  the  main  chance  with  the 
ghostly  rulers  of  the  land. 

The  concessions  which  will  certainly  be  made,  and  that  at  no 
distant  date,  in  Britain,  are  a  great  extension  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise — say  household,  if  not  universal  suffrage — vote  by  ballot 
— shortened  parliaments — no  property  qualification  for  members — 
payment  for  parliamentary  services — and  the  expulsion  of  the  bi- 
shops from  the  upper  house.  What  may  follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  organic  changes,  we  do  not  now  attempt  to  predict. 

With  rej^ard  to  Germany  and  Italy  we  cannot  see  that  republi- 
canism will  be  immediately  established  within  their  borders.  Yet 
these  countries  offer  facilities  for  federal  union  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  Slates,  which  are  not  presented  even  by  France  herself. 
Being  broken  up  into  a  large  number  of  independent  but  mutually 
allied  principalities,  these  seem  formed  to  constitute  so  many 
states  or  republics,  combined  in  each  country  into  a  great  union 
with  a  general  government  and  executive  as  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  course  of  time  may  bring  about  such  a 
a  consummation.  To  what  height  of  greatness  might  not  Germa- 
ny and  Italy  arrive  if  they  were  thus  united  and  free?  Spiritual 
would  expire  with  political  despotism,  and  both  the  penetrating 
intellect  of  the  north  and  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  sunny  south  would 
start  on  a  career  of  prosperity  '*  above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame."  'The  night  of  superstition  and  servitude  would  be  lighted 
up  by  the  sun  oi  liberty,  and  historical  glories  would  be  eclipsed 
by  the  splendors  of  the  present  day. 
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One  word  of  advice  to  ourselves  before  we  come  to  a  close.  It 
is  natural  that  the  sympathies  of  Americans  should  flow  out  to  the 
nations,  of  Europe  at  this  crisif.  European  as  we  are  by  descent — 
receiving  yearly  from  that  region  large  accessions  to  our  popula- 
tion, who  do  not  forget  their  father-lands — and  being  confessedly 
the  people  whose  institutions  are  admired  and  coveted  by  the 
champions  of  freedom  in  the  old  countries,  we  should  be  less  than 
men  if  we  did  not  watch  every  movement  in  them  with  intense 
interest,  and  pray  them  God  speed  in  their  endeavors  to  advance. 
But  surely  it  were  a  pity  to  let  our  zeal  outrun  our  discretion,  and 
embroil  ourselves  in  their  troubles.  They  are  sufficient  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  and  we  should  derive  neither  credit  nor  profit  by 
rashly  compromising  the  government  of  this  country,  and  laying  it 
under  the  necessity  of  administering  a  caution  and  rebuke  to  those 
who  may  be  unwise  in  their  enthusiastic  oflers  of  "  aid  and  com- 
fort" to  the  insurgents.  Even  without  any  headlong  zeal  we  may 
find  it  hard  to  steer  clear  of  collision  in  the  coming  commotions. 
It  will  be  prudent  to  bide  our  time,  and  husband  our  resources  for 
the  assertion  of  our  own  rights  and  dignity,  if  these  are  unhappily 
interfered  with.  Our  noblest  and  safest  posture  is  that  of  encour- 
agement by  open  approbation,  and  perfect  permission  to  our  citi- 
zens to  give  what  help  they  please  to  private  individuals;  but  to 
hold  no  communication  in  public  bodies  with  revolutionary  organi- 
zations abroad,  or  in  any  way  to  assume  a  national  attitude  of  fra- 
ternity till  the  period  arrives  of  recognizing  the  new  governments 
which  may  ere  long  be  formed.  C.  M.  N. 


THE  DEAF  MUTE. 

One  afternoon  in  May,  the  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams 
upon  the  green,  unrippled  surface  of  the  water,  as  the  new  steamer 
Commodore  was  making  her  third  trip  across  the  sound  between 
New  Haven  and  New  York.  Harry  Clinton  and  myself,  who  had 
been  passing  a  few  days  in  the  **  City  of  Elms,"  to  attend  a  grand 

military  display  at  the  inauguration  of  Governor  B ,  were  on 

our  way  home,  and  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  had  taken  our  position  on  the  upper  promenade  deck. 
As  the  boat  shot  down  the  bay.  New  Haven  appeared  extremely 
fine.  Nature  and  art  have  conspired  to  render  it  beautiful  and 
attractive.  Fresh  leaves  were  appearing  on  the  elms  which  would 
soon  mantle  the  city  in  shade.  East  and  west  rocks  rear  their 
majestic  fronts  just  behind  the  city,  and,  as  you  recede,  seem  to 
approach  and  hang  over  it  like  twin  guardians  of  the  place;  while 
still  more  remote.  Mount  Carmel  towers  up  among  the  clouds 
and  overshadows  these  clifis,  and  is  the  last  object  upon  which 
the  eye  rests  after  3*ou  leave  the  bay  and  enter  the  sound.     After 
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enumerating  to  my  friend  Harry  various  incidentts  and  le* 
gends  of  the  mountains,  which  seemed  to  throw  him  into  raptures 
and  kindle  in  him  the  desire  to  return  and  roam  over  those  heights, 
we  quietly  seated  ourselves  and  began  to  trace  the  lines  and  li- 
neaments of  beauty  portrayed  by  the  finger  of  Deity  in  his  subli* 
mer  work,  man. 

In  this,  my  friend  was  much  more  skilled  than  myself,  and  I 
accordingly  left  him  to  take  the  lead  in  observation  and  remark 
upon  the  diflerent  characters  of  the  strangers  who  were  present. 
Harry  was  well  informed,  and  knew  what  was  becoming  the  gen- 
tleman, in  respect  to  the  rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  toward 
strangers.  No  impudent  staring  or  ridicule  was  indulged,  but  re* 
spectful  glances  of  the  eye  and  remarks  unobserved  by  others. 

A  young  lady,  neatly  ^attired,  graceful  in  her  manners  and  evi- 
dently attracting  much  attention  in  the  circle  which  had  gathered 
around  her,  appeared  in  a  part  of  the  boat,  at  a  little  distance  from 
us.  As  she  approached  the  spot  where  we  were  seated,  she  grace- 
fully motioned  her  band  to  an  elderly  looking  gentleman,  and 
thereupon  they  entered  into  an  apparently  lively  conversation  in 
the  language  of  signs  which  are  employed  by  deaf  mutes.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  young  lady,  and  a  degree  of  no  common 
sympathy  was  evidently  excited  by  those  unacquaintad  with  her. 
Her  dark  piercing  eye  seemed  radiant  with  intelligence  and  her 
lips  looked  as  though  they  might  speak,  yet  they  appeared  sealed. 
'*  Oh,  that  they  had  language,"  was  the  involuntary  prayer  that 
went  up  from  many  a  heart.  The  caged  spirit,  however,  seemed 
composed  and  animated  joy  mantled  on  her  countenance.  My  friend 
could  hardly  suppress  his  emotions,  and  in  fact  he  did  not,  but  ut- 
tered them  audibly  in  terms  expressive  of  his  great  admiration. 
He  spoke  of  the  blessed  results  of  those  institutions  which  have 
done  so  much  to  unfetter  the  spirit  of  the  dumb,  and  give  it  con- 
verse with  intelligent  minds.  He  even  thought  that  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  superior  education,  graceful  motions  and  fine  ex- 
pression, fully  compensated  for  the  lack  of  voice.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  Harry  was  more  than  ordinarily  pleased.  He  expressed 
his  deep  regret  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
signs,  and  resolved  in  his  heart,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  take  a 
course  of  lessons  in  the  art. 

After  the  first  emotions  had  a  little  subsided,  my  friend  with 
myself  commenced  promenading  the  deck.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  the  young  lady  had  been  conversing  left  her,  and  to  our 
surprise  she  spoke  !  Those  lips  indeed  had  language !  The  sen- 
sation produced  was  sudden  as  light !  I  saw  a  dozen  faces  around 
that  appeared  electrified.  The  cheek  of  Harry  was  mantled  with 
a  fiush.  His  tongue  was  not  only  eloquent  but  his  gestures 
had  acquired  the  significance  of  speech. 

The  bell  rang  for  dinner,  but  Harry's  was  taken  like  Ihe  **  hasty 
plate  of  soup."  He  plucked  a  rose  before  he  left  the  table,  at  the 
expense  of  ofiending  the  steward,  to  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  lady,  if 
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perchance  she  might  notice  it.  I  was  left  below,  but  when  I  re* 
turned  on  deck  the  wind  had  blown  away  the  rose,  and  Harry's 
object  proved  fruitless.  Fearful  that  my  friend's  emotion  might 
become  conspicuous  and  render  him  over  polite  to  the  intelligent 
stranger,  I  endeavored  to  divert  his  attention  by  taking  him  to 
walk  near  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  conversing  upon  other  topics. 
The  interest,  however,  between  the  young  lady  and  Harry  seemed 
to  become  mutual,  as  evinced  by  reciprocal  glances  of  the  eye  and 
the  slight  motion  of  kerchiefs  as  they  passed  and  repassed  each 
other  in  their  walks  on  the  deck.  My  friend  and  myself  were  not 
the  only  ones  on  board  who  desired  an  introduction  to  one  who 
had  occasioned  so  much  interesting  excitement.  One  young  gen- 
tleman, a  student  of  Yale,  sent  to  her  his  card,  asking  the  pleasure 
of  an  introduction,  but  she  of  course  respectfully  declined,  saying 
she  did  not  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  stranger  with 
whom  she  should,  in  all  probability,  never  meet  again.  Harry 
saw  this,  but  evidently  did  not  despair  of  his  own  success.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  tell  him  that  their  eyes  had  before  this,  met,  and 
he  was  almost  tempted  to  lay  aside  the  common  rules  of  etiquette 
and  address  her. 

While  the  steamer  was  near  Hurlgnte,  a  little  boat  shot  towards 
us  with  such  velocity  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  plunged 
beneath  us.  It  was  manned,  however  with  a  sturdy  arm,  and 
brought  along  side  and  attached  to  our  boat  with  a  rope.  This 
incident  drew  together  a  crowd  to  gaze  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Harry  was  brought  near  the  young  lady,  and  both  recognized  each 
other  at  nearly  the  same  instant.  They  were  friends  whom  time 
and  distance  had  separated,  and  had  thus  strangely  met.  Harry 
seemed  thunderstruck  I  The  young  lady  was  suffused  with  blush- 
es,  though  her  utterance  was  clear.  My  friend  introduced  me 
and  I  left  them  in  raptures.  Business  called  me  to  another  place, 
but  I  have  since  heard  favorable  reports  of  them  in  New  York. 
Their  happiness  is  complete,  and  not  at  all  interfered  with  by  oc- 
casional visits  from  the  gentleman  who  attended  the  lady,  with 
whom  she  still  converses  by  help  of  the  manual  alphabet ;  for  he 
is  a  Deaf  Mittb. 
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An  Eaknest  Ministry  the  Want  of  thb  Times.  By  John  Angell  James. 
With  an  introduction,  by  J.  B.  Condit,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Few  clergymen  of  the  present  day  have  been  so  much  distinguished  by  fervent 
evangelical  eloquence  and  by  an  energetic  and  effective  ministry  as  the  author 
of  this  work:  he  was  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  vfHte  such  a  work,  as  it  is 
the  very  element  in  which  he  breathes  most  freely.  The  work  while  it  shows 
what  genuine  earnestness  in  the  ministry  is,  distinguishing  it  from  all  its  coun- 
terfeits,  suggests  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  as  the 
crowning  one  of  all,  an  humble  and  practical  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  a 
divine  agency  to  produce  and  sustain  it.  There  is  a  vein  of  fervid  eloquenoe 
pervading  the  work  which  holds  the  reader  in  devout  admiration,  while  it  is 
the  channel  of  the  most  pure,  elevated  and  profitable  thought.  It  is  ipeeially 
adapted  to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain ;  but  still  it  is  applicable  to  the  mmistry 
every  where.  The  introduction  by  Dr.  Condit,  is  striking  and  eloquent,  as  all 
who  know  him  as  a  writer  would  expect. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Public  Services  of  James 
Kent,  late  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York;  delivered  by 
request  before  the  judiciary  and  bar  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  April 
12,  1848.    By  John  Duer.    New  Yoric:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  an  eloquent  and  faithful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  name 
belongs  to  the  history  not  of  his  own  country  only  but  of  the  world.  While  it 
must  have  a  special  interest  for  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  as  exhibiting 
the  process  by  which  the  highest  eminence  in  jurisprudence  has  been  attained, 
it  has  a  general  interest  for  all  who  care  for  the  reputation  of  their  country  or 
who  love  to  contemplate  hnmanity  in  its  brighter  and  nobler  forms. 

Romance  or  the  History  of  Louisiana  ;  a  series  of  Lectures.  By  Charles 
Gayarre.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

These  Lectures,  from  the  author's  own  account  of  them,  seem  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  an  attempt  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  yellow  fever,  while  yet 
be  remained  shut  up  in  the  midst  of  it :  indeed  his  preface  giving  in  detail  the 
history  of  the  book,  is  by  no  means  the  least  amusing  thing  which  the  book 
contains.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  a  very  elaborate  production ;  nevertheless,  it 
containt  glances  at  events  which  time  has  thrown  much  into  the  shade,  but 
whiob,  notwithstanding,  have  exerted  no  small  influence  upon  our  cotmtry's 
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destinies.  There  is  an  occasional  exhibition  of  what  we  should  call  flippancy 
about  the  work  which  seems  to  os  a  defect  ,*  but  it  possesses  many  attractions, 
and  contains  no  inconsiderable  dejijee  of  valuable  information.  Its  author  most 
have  some  standing  in  the  political  world,  as  he  has  once  been  chosen  United 
States  Senator. 

History  or  Engijlnd  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Cjesar  to  the  Reigiv 
OF  Victoria.  By  Mrs.  Markham.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
with  questions  adapted  to  schools  in  the  United  States,  by  Eliza  Robbins, 
author  of  "  American  Popular  Lessons,  &c."  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

This  work,  we  are  informed,  was  originally  written  by  a  mother  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  children.  It  has  had  a  vast  circulation  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  it  needs  no  higher  reoommendation  than  that  it  was  adopted  as  a  text  book 
by  that  prince  of  teachers,  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  As  it  is  only  a  single  duo- 
decimo volume  of  less  than  four  hundred  pages,  of  coarse  it  does  not  aspire  to 
any  thing  above  the  character  of  a  compend ;  and  that  is  all  that  is  needed  as 
an  ordinary  school  book.  But  there  is  so  much  condensation  of  matter  and  so 
much  lucid  arrangement,  that  one  can  really  get  a  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  English  history  by  going  carefully  through  it.  We  believe  it  is  used  exten- 
sively as  a  school  book  in  this  country,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  more  and  more.  The  American  lady  whose  name  appears  on  the 
title  page,  has  increased  the  value  of  the  work  by  giving  the  appropriate  qnee- 
tions  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

Analytic  History  for  Schools;  founded  upon  the  eqoines  historiqoen  of 
M.  I) .  Levi  (Alvarez) :  adapted  to  the  state  of  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  184S.  By  John  H.  Hunter.  New 
York:  B.  Fanshaw. 

From  a  rapid  exi^nination  of  this  work,  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  con- 
strocted  with  remarkable  skill,  and  we  should  not  marvel  if  it  should  be  instni* 
mental  of  working  an  important  change  in  the  study  of  history.  The  greet 
advantage  of  it  is  that  it  almost  compels  the  student  to  understand  as  be  ed- 
vances;  and  delivers  him  from  those  parrot  like  tendencies  which  look  not  be- 
yond temporary  display.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ingenious  work,  and  can  hardly 
fad  to  draw  towards  it  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  soienoe 
of  education. 

The  Power  of  the  Pulpit;  or  Thoughts  Addressed  to  Christiak 
Ministers  and  those  who  hear  them.  By  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner. 

This  is  Dr.  Spring's  latest,  and  we  think  we  hazard  little  in  saying  his  most 
interesting  work.    It  presents  its  noble  theme  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects,  and 
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is  alike  instractive,  enooaraging  and  monitory,  especially  to  all  who  hold  the 
sacred  office.  There  is  pervading  the  whole  work  a  richness  and  power  of 
thought  and  an  admirable  ease  and  grace  of  style,  that  are  rarely  found  in  con. 
jiuotion.  The  wonderful  power  of  the  palpit  is  made  manifest  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  source,  the  secret,  the  rationale,  of  this  power 
is  brought  out  in  a  most  felicitous  way  and  with  great  effect.  Several  incidental 
questions  are  discussed  also,  such  as  the  pecuniary  support  of  clergymen,  See., 
&c.,  in  a  manner  well  fitted  to  secure  to  them  the  attention  which  they  so  justly 
claim.  Though  many  of  the  topics  have  been  presented  in  other  publications, 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  occupies  new  ground,  and  will  be  welcomed  as  well  for 
the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  general  conception  as  for  the  fitting  and 
beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Lecturss  on  Shakespeare.    By  H.  N.  Hudson.    In  2  vols.    New  York: 
Baker  &  Scribner. 

These  Lectures  have  been  delivered  in  several  of  our  larger  pities,  and  a  por- 
tion of  them,  we  believe,  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  have  won  for  their 
author  a  most  enviable  literary  reputation «  He  is  regarded,  by  the  most  com* 
petent  judges,  as  having  penetrated  fieurther  into  the  soul  of  his  illustrious  subject 
than  almost  any  who  have  preceded  him  ,*  while  he  has  freely  and  confessedly 
availed  himsdf  of  the  labors  of  others  wherever  he  could  appropriate  them  to 
the  advantage  of  his  work.  His  preface,  in  which  he  dedicates  the  work  to 
one  of  our  most  gifted  poets,  is  written  with  great  modesty  and  yet  with  great 
skill ;  and  is  well  fitted  to  lead  every  one  who  reads  it  to  keep  on  reading  till 
he  roaches  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  The  author's  disclaimer  of  originality, 
will  not,  we  suspect,  put  him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  even  with  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  commentaries  upon  the  immortal  dramatist. 

The  Lirx  of  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.  M.    By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sydney,  A. 
H.     New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

Though  this  is  not  a  new  book,  it  having  been  published  shortly  after  the 
death  of  the  venerable  person  whom  it  commemorates,  yet  it  has  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print  in  this  country,  and  will  be  quite  new  to  a  large  portion  of 
readers  now  upon  the  stage.  We  read  it  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance, 
and  remember  to  have  found  some  fault  with  it :  but  the  things  we  objected  to 
were  so  few  and  unimportant  compared  with  those  which  we  approved  and 
admired,  that  they  have  now  actually  passed  from  our  recollection  altogether. 
The  work  undoubtedly  contains  in  general  a  very  faithful  delineation  of  Rowland 
Hill's  remarkable  character ;  and  every  one  knows  that  his  character  was  so 
entirely  unique  that  the  history  of  the  race  may  almost  be  challenged  for  the 
like  of  it.  He  was  an  eminently  gifted,  devout,  benevolent,  eccentric,  and  in 
his  way,  eloquent  man.  He  has  an  enduring  record  of  his  ministry  in  the  reno- 
vated hearts  of  many  on  earth  and  in  the  glorified  spirits  of  more  in  Heaven. 
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Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State.    By  Rev.  Thomas  Boston.    R. 

Carter. 

This  well  known  and  widely  ctrculnted  work  is  the  prodaetion  of  one  of  Soot- 
land's  most  eminent  divines ;  and  thoagh  a  oentory  or  more  has  passed  since  it 
was  sent  forth  upon  its  mission  of  pfood,  we  predict  that  when  another  oentniy 
shall  be  added  to  it,  that  mission  will  still  have  be^  but  partly  performed.  We 
know  not  where  to  look  for  more  of  the  good  old  fashioned  Sootoh  divinity  within 
the  same  compass  than  we  find  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  production. 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Remains  or  the  Rev.  Robert  Pollok,  Author 
of  the  ''  Coarse  of  Time/'  &c.  By  James  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey.    Robert  Carter. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  work  of  this  kind  should  have  had  its  origin  on 
this  side  the  water ;  but  the  author  seems  to  be  a  countryman  of  the  illustrious 
person  concerning  whom  he  writes,  and  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for 
gathering  the  materials  for  an  authentic  history  of  him.  And  the  materials 
which  he  has  collected  he  has  used  with  great  skill  and  to  excellent  purpoee. 
As  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  Life  published  several  years  sinoe  by  the  poet's 
brother,  and  has  iocorporated  with  the  results  of  his  own  independent  inquiry, 
all  the  important  facts  which  that  work  contains,  he  has  doubtless  produoed  the 
best  thing  that  has  been,  or  probably  will  be,  written  on  the  subject.  He  mani- 
fests much  taste  and  discrimination  in  his  estimate  both  of  the  eharaoter  and 
the  works  of  the  poet.  The  history  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  the  work  al- 
together is  one  that  is  happily  adapted  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  enter* 
tainment  and  of  improvement. 

The  Listener.  By  Caroline  Fry.  From  the  seventeenth  London  edition. 
Robert  Carter. 

That  this  work  has  enjoyed  not  only  a  great  but  protracted  popularity,  is 
manifest  from  the  great  number  of  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its 
native  country.  It  indicates  in  its  authoress  the  union  of  rare  gifts  and  rare 
graces.  It  speaks  alike  to  the  intellect,  the  imagination,  the  conscience,  and 
thb  heart.  Its  teachiogs  are  all  the  teachings  of  wisdom  and  truth.  Let  the 
young  ponder  it  particularly,  if  they  would  be  respected  and  happy  in  this  world 
and  wise  unto  eternal  life. 
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Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Reviews  :     By   William    F.  Poole.     New 
Haven,  Con. 

We  have  jatt  reeeived  from  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Poole,  librarian  of  the  Society  of 
''  Brothers  in  Unity,"  Yale  College,  a  Circular  of  a  work,  about  to  be  pnb- 
Uthed,  which  will  be  invalnable  both  to  the  stadent  and  general  reader.  We 
copy  below  a  portion  of  the  Circular,  showing  its  object : 

**  Brothers'  Library,  Yale  College,  March  20,  1848. 
'^  The  Society  of  *'  Brothers  in  Unity,"  is  preparing  for  its  Library  '  An 
Alphabetical  Index  to  Subjects  treated  of  in  the  Reviews  and  other  Periodicals 
to  which  no  Indexes  have  been  poblished.'    The  Periodicals  that  have  been 
carefully  examined,  in  the  Work,  are,  in  part,  the  following: 


AmericBn  Quarterly 
Foreign  Qaarteiiy 
Westminster 
Edinburgh 
London  Quarterly 
Brhith  and  Foreign 
Democratic 
New  York 
Somhern 
American  Whig 
Walsh's  American 
Literary  It  Theolog, 


iewj 

Vols.  36-e6 

41 

u    ^ 

complete 

31 

tf 

c* 

36 

11 

cc 

48 

«< 

61-87 

37 

(C 

eo-87 

S2 

11 

complete 

16 

C( 

33 

(i 

u 

10 

*( 

It 

8 

(( 

fC 

6 

(C 

II 

4 

(( 

it 

6 

Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  compleiete     5 

Blackwood's  Magazine  '-  69 

Knickerbocker     **  **  3& 

Eclectic,  '*  "13 

Analectic             "  "  19 

New  England      "  '•  9 

Qaartorly  Christian  Spectator,  '*  10 

New  Englander,  *<  5 

American  Eclectic  **  4 

Museum  of  Foreign  Literature  *•  37 

Pamphleteer,  (Loudon,)  ^  90 

Am  Bib.  Repository,  9d  series,  **  Q 

Bibliotheca,Sacra  "  4 


and  many  other  Foreign  and  American  Periodicals,  amounting  in  all  to  five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes.  To  all  the  above  works  that  are  ttill  pnb* 
lished,  the  Iin>sx  is  brought  down  to  January,  1848 ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
add,  that  to  thote  volumes  of  the  North  American,  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly, 
omitted  in  the  above  list,  Indexes  have  been  issued  by  their  publishers." 

This  will  be  to  the  scholar,  the  "  Golden  Key,'^  to  reveal  to  him,  at  once, 
the  garnered  riches  of  500  volumes.  Without  it,  or  its  like — which  there  is 
none — you  might  search  hours  for  treasures,  which  this  will  disclose  in  a  mo- 
ment We  have  examined  some  of  the  proof-sheets  and  are  happy  to  testify 
to  its  paramount  excellence.  The  enterprize  reflects  honor  both  upon  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  author,  and  he  should  be  rewarded  with  a  patronage 
corresponding  to  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  on  it,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  edition  is  limited,  and  copies  can  only  be  secured  by 
addressing  W.  F.  Poole,  Librarian  of  the  Society  of  "  Brothers  in  Unity," 
Tale  College.    The  price  is  one  dollar. 
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It  is  as  yoa  say,  Timotlipas;  "  thou  reasonest  well."  In  writing  letters 
like  these,  currenU  calamo,  (with  galloping  goose-quill,)  there  is  an  air  of 
reality  thrown  aboat  your  correspondent,  his  sentiments  and  his  dedarations. 
What  would  pass  off,  if  printed  in  the  front  part  of  the  Magazine,  in  large 
type,  and  nnder  a  sounding  title,  as  mere  fietion,  will  here  appear  to  be  sober 
fact.  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  and  will  try  not  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  those 
who  have  the  fortitude  to  read  my  humble  gossip. 

But  really,  Timotheus,  are  you  not  "  invading  the  sanctity  of  private  life  " 
— ^that  is  the  newspaper  phraseology — when  you  go  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to 
drag  my  own  personal  adventures  before  the  public  eye.  What  next?  Will 
you  ask  me  to  exhibit  myself,  in  proper  person,  squint,  broken  nose,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  all, — to  your  readers?  If  not,  then  stop  where  you  are.  My 
life  has  been  checkered  with  black  and  white;  I  know  many  secrets  of  others, 
besides  a  long  catalogue  of  my  own;  but  what  is  the  use  of  making  a  public 
spectacle  of  my  humble  history. 

However,  there  is  one  incident,  which  a  much-beloved  friend  of  mine  has 
oAen  requested  me  to  publish  in  some  form,  out  of  regard  to  the  principal 
actor  in  it.  As  for  myself,  I  have  rather  felt  disposed,  in  the  depth  of  my 
reverence  for  her  memory,  to  cherish  it  within  my  own  breast,  as  one  of  those 
"  pleasant,  but  mouinful"  subjects  of  thought,  "  with  which  the  stranger  in* 
termeddleth  not."  However,  I  am  wont  to  defer  to  his  judgment,  or  at  least 
to  consider  his  wishes.  So  you  may  expect,  not  a  history,  but  a  sketch  of 
"  Our  Rebecca/'  I  forewarn  yon  that  it  is  no  story;  that  there  is  no  plot  or 
argument  in  it,  but  that  it  is  a  bald,  homely  picture  of  real  life. 

During  one  year  of  my  residence  in  ,  I  occupied,  with  my  room* 

mate  W ,  apartments  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cemetery:  one  of  the  most 

beautiful,  I  may  say  in  passing,  in  the  whole  country.  To  it  my  morning 
and  sunset  walks  were  nearly  always  directed;  and  when  May  began  to  hang 
a  complete  suit  of  verdue  upon  the  vegetable  world,  and  the  sun  to  beat  down 
upon  the  fields  with  generous  but  not  unpleasant  warmth,  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  should  never  be  weary  of  rambling  among  the  trees  and  shubbery  of  that 
delightful  spot.  Sometimes  some  errant  boarding  school  girls  sought  the 
same  retreat.  With  them  I  passed  hours  of  golden  romance;  and  our  inter* 
views  were  ten-fold  more  sweet,  inasmuch  as  they  were  against  the  whole 
decalogue  of  the  institution,  then  familiarly  termed  "  The  Nunnery."  Morn- 
ing often  found  me  seated  either  at  the  foot  of  a  grave  stone  or  willow,  or  on 
some  marble  entablature,  reading  Herrick,  or  Fletcher,  or  Herbert,  or  Spen* 
ser^-those  genial  and  summery  old  English  lyric  bards— «r  perhaps  Teany. 
son,  or  Sterling,  or  Motherwell,  of  a  more  modern  date.  Very  oAen,  how- 
ever, my  reading  consisted  only  of  inscriptions,  which  I  turned  to  my  aeeonat 
both  for  gravity  and  amusement. 
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The  lessons  of  the  graye-yard  are  the  most  solemn  in  the  world.  They  are 
"sermons  in  stones."  And  yet  how  often  did  I  burst  into  laughter  over 
some  carved  or  chiselled  stupidity.  A  dog  in  church  will  set  all  the  rising 
generation  into  fits  of  cachinnation,  when  the  same  dog  out  of  church  would 
only  be  a  subject  of  grave  inspection.  Perhaps,  it  is  on  this  principle  that  I 
laughed  so  loud  in  the  cemetery. 

People  will  write  and  print  ridiculous  poetry  and  ridiculous  prose,  but  that 
sort  of  immortality,  fortunately  for  the  authors,  is  now-a*days  of  short  dura« 
tioa.  (You  see  the  bull.)  But  fdly  eternized  in  stone,  petrified  grannyism, 
adamantine  nonsense,  being  moreover  rendered  inviolable  by  being  enshrined 
in  the  honor  of  the  dead,  are  imbecility  perpetuated.  The  record  is  inefiface- 
able.    Be  careful,  Timothens,  what  literature  yon  engrave  on  stone. 

You  have  heard  of  "  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death."  Did  you  ever 
see  it "  strong  after  death,''  or,  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  tombstones?  I  can 
assure  yon,  the  fact  exists.  In  the  cemetery  aforesaid,  there  is  a  head-stone, 
the  inscription  of  which  is  very  neatly  executed  and  sets  forth  in  the  blackeslof 
ink  on  the  whitest  of  marble,  the  virtues  of  a  deceased  Mrs.  John  Smith.  In 
her  domestic  relations,  as  wife  and  as  mother ;  in  the  church  and  in  the  world, 
•he  might  have  passed — one  would  think — for  the  paragon  of  her  sex.  Such 
a  whole  chapter  in  marble  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  The  chiseller  must  have 
been  indefatigable,  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  his  work  were  such  as 
must  have  occupied  months.  **  To  what  pupose  was  this  waslef"  yon 
ask.  In  the  corner  of  the  monument  you  might  find  an  answer  to  yonr  eap* 
tious  inquiry.  "  John  Snithf  actdpgW* !!  / 

The  virtuons  dead  had  a  stone-cutter  for  a  husband,  and  on  her  tombstone 
he  had  advertised  his  trade.  When  did  Yankee  "  calculation"  farther  go? 
Talk  no  more  of  the  widow,  who  congratulated  herself  that  her  husband's 
drowned  body  proved  such  an  admirable  eel-pot. 

"  But  Rebecca,  sir,  Rebecca." 

Now  don't  pretend,  my  dear  reader — Timotheus,  I  mean — that  I  am  not 
interesting.  I  do  flatter  myself  that  if  any  body  can  introduce  a  story  with 
genuine  tact — 

How  often  have  I  shaken  with  inward  glee  over  the  words  on  another 
stone :  "  Desire,  wife  of  Abraham  DooUttle."  How  suggestive  of  fire,  energy, 
decision,  industry  on  the  female  side  of  the  house,  and  of  short  comings,  of 
inefficiency,  of  unthriA,  on  the  part  of  the  Adam  of  the  household,  are  those 
words.  Poor  Abraham  !  on  washing  day  in  every  body's  way ;  on  Tuesday, 
forgetting  to  go  to  market ;  on  Wednesday,  out  of  work ;  on  Thnrsday, 
fishing  twelve  hours  without  a  bite  ;  on  Friday,  digging  up  the  fiower>roota 
ID  the  garden ;  on  Saturday,  brought  home  drunk ;  on  Sunday  laid  up  with  the 
rheumatism  !  Such  is  our  picture  of  the  imbecile  husband  of  the  impatient 
Desire. 

The  above  recorded  instance  of  conjugal  hardness  of  heart,  exhibited  by 
the  stone  cutter,  is  eonnterbalaneed  by  another  of  eonjngal  soAness  within 
the  same  solemn  confines. 
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Not  to  be  misanderstood  on  this  point,  I  will  say  that  had  the  monnment  I 
am  about  to  describe  been  a  low  unambitious  structure,  inscribed  simply  with 
a  name,  as  if  the  bereaved  meant  to  garner  their  grief  within  their  own  bosoms, 
1  never  could  have  smiled.  "  To  My  Daughter"  is  the  most  affecting  inscrii^ 
tion  I  ever  read.  Imagination  cannot  grow  weary  of  seeking  to  lift  the  veil 
of  parental  sorrow,  which  those  unexplained  words  suggest.  Poor  or  rich* 
learned  or  unlearned,  known  or  unknown,  that  father  had  a  daughter  and  a 
heart.  The  loss  of  one  wrung  the  other  too  much  to  be  consoled  by  idle 
parade.  To  refresh  conscience  with  the  thought  of  having  paid  an  empty 
honor  to  a  daughter's  dust,  would  have  been  nothing  to  him.  He  has  a  grief 
which  he  means  to  guard,  to  remember,  to  weep  over,  perchance  to  pray 
over,  and  never  to  look  beyond,  save  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  bis  reOnion  with 
her  pure  spirit,  *'  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away  from  all  eyes.'' 

**  But  Rebecca — where  is  she?" 
.   *'  Anon,  anon,  sir." 

In|another  part  of  the  cemetery  is  a  tall,  stately,  towering  obelisk  of  granite, 
on  the  quadrated  base  of  which  is  the  simple  word, 

"  Snooks." 

Look  on  every  side,  from  apex  to  bottom  of  the  stone,  you  will  find  nothing 
farther  concerning  the  dost  that  sleeps  below.  Now,  Timotheus,  I  will  sup- 
pose you  to  be  a  well-informed  man:  that  you  know  all  the  heroes  of  history, 
from  Cain  to  Gulliver.  Now,  who  is  **  Snooks?"  that's  the  question.  Yoq 
don't  know!  Well,  search  your  biographical  dictionaries;  the  most  compen- 
dious, the  most  voluminous,  the  most  comprehensive — search  them  all.  Not 
there?  "  no  such  name  in  either,"  do  you  say?  And  yet  the  inscription  starea 
you  in  the  face  with  stony  contempt  of  your  ignorance.  Posterity  shakes  its 
head,  and  vows  that  you  are  not  the  Solomon  that  she  took  you  to  be.  Yoq 
do  not  know  the  person  who  reposes  under  such  a  pile  as  that!  Is  it  possible? 
Still  I  must  own  that  the  minutes  of  philosophy,  the  despatches  of  war,  the 
archives  of  politics,  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  the  transactions  of  science, 
the  records  of  art,  are  searched  to  no  purpose  for  a  distinguished  "  Snooks." 
But  it  cannot  be  that  this  huge  pile  is  erected  only  to  commemorate  the  com- 
mon lot;  that  it  means  only  this — '^  there  lived  a  man!'*  Rouse  yourself, 
Timotbeus.  Be  a  Witch  of  £ndor  an  CEdipus,  a  Druid,  in  short,  any  thing, 
to  solve  me  this  enigma. 

I  met  the  **  oldest  inhabitant"  one  day.  I  collared  him;  yes,  I  collared 
htm,  and  demanded,  with  clenched  teeth,  the  solution  of  my  doubts.  After  a 
few  moment's  reflection,  he  quieted  my  curiosity.  "  Snooks  "  was  a  worthy 
grocer,  who  spent  years  in  the  honest  sale  of  spice  and  molasses.  One  day 
he  died.  His  ambitions  widow  immediately  donned  velvet  mourning  dresses, 
gave  parties,  mounted  a  turban,  and  erected  this  granite  obelisk  to  the  gro> 
oer's  memory. 

"  Rebecca;" 

'*'  Yes,  sir,  next  month." 
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MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS. 

Of  the  numerous  female  writers  of  our  country,  Mrs.  Stephens 
is  deservedly  classed  among  the  first.  Her  pen,  chiefly  devoted 
to  historic  romance  and  poetry,  is  a  living  instrument  of  good.  It 
would  require  but  a  single  visit  to  her  residence  in  Cottage  Place, 
to  become  convinced  of  her  great  popularity  as  a  writer,  simply  from 
the  demands  you  might  witness  on  her  time  and  talent,  though 
you  had  had  no  other  proof  of  her  preeminence.  For  the  last  fif* 
teen  years  her  name  has  appeared  monthly,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
popular  magazines  of  the  day,  and  in  some  instances  her  contriba* 
tions  have  coustitutqd  almost  the  sole  vitality  of  the  work  in  which 
they  have  appeared. 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  bom  at  Humphreysville,  in  the  town  of  Derby, 
Connecticut,  in  1811.  Her  father  was  a  successful  woolefi  mana* 
facturer,  associated  with  Col.  David  Humphreys,  and  a  man  of 
great  moral  excellence,  industrious  habits,  and  endearing  worth. 
His  thoughts  were  early  turned  to  the  education  of  his  daughter, 
and  having  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages  for  her  in  her 
native  village,  he  sent  her  to  school  in  New  Haven^where  she  en- 
joyed every  opportunity  for  improvement.  Living  as  she  did, 
within  sight  of  the  finest  natural  scenery,  her  spirit  became  early 
endued  with  the  love  of  nature,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  fine  descriptive  powers,  and  the  highly  cultivated  fancy  of 
which  she  is  post^essed. 

Being  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  removed  from  the  pa- 
ternal  residence  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  she  passed  four  years 
in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  intellectual  improvement.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, thus  rendering  the  domestic  duties  of  his  lady  com^ 
paratively  light,  and  affording  her  ample  time  for  reading  and 
study.  This  opportunity  she  embraced  with  earnest  devotedness. 
The  large  circulating  library  of  that  city,  she  had  free  access  to, 
and  the  records  of  the  librarian  attest  that  nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber of  books  it  contained,  had  been  charged  to  her.  She  is  said 
to  have  read  through  two  volumes*  a  day,  upon  an  average,  for 
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four  successive  years.     And  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  eye  run  over  them,  she  read  with  critical  observation. 

The  fruit  of  this  careful  study  first  manifested  itself  in  a  new 
periodical  commenced  by  her  in  1835*  and  published  by  Mr.  Ste- 
phens at  Portland.  Mrs.  Stephens'  ability  as  an  editor,  soon  be- 
came apparent  from  the  success  which  crowned  her  enterprise. 
Having  obtained  for  the  ^'  Portland  Magazine  *'  a  wide  circulation 
in  that  region,  she  was  obliged,  on  account  of  ill  heath,  to  abandon 
It.  After  a  journey  through  the  western  states,  her  health  was  so 
far  restored,  that  she  was  able  to  resume  her  duties  as  an  editor, 
though  she  did  not  return  to  Portland.  The  reputation  she  there 
acquired  had  reached  New  York,  and  on  going  to  the  city  in  ]837, 
she  took  the  editorial  charge  of  the  **  Ladies*  Companion,"  a  work 
which  had  then  been  in  existence  about  two  years.  The  circula- 
tion of  that  work  increased  under  her  auspices,  from  three  thousand 
to  seventeen  thousand.  From  that  time  to  the  present  she  has  re- 
sided in  New  York,  and  has  contributed  many  articles  of  thrilling 
interest,  both  to  '*  Graham's  "  and  the  '*  Laifies'  National  Maga- 
zine,'* and  of  the  latter  she  has  long  been  the  editor.  To  afiord 
the  reader  an  example  of  her  style,  we  will  here  introduce  a  story 
from  her  pen,  the  incidents  of  which,  in  the  main,  relate  to  her 
own  native  village. 

i       THE  OLD  DEACON. 

She  loved  not  wisely,  bot  too  veil.'' 


It 


It  was  a  balmy  pleasant  Sabbath  morning ;  so  green  and  tranquil 
was  our  valley  home,  that  the  very  air  seemed  more  holy  than  on 
other  days.  The  dew  was  floating  in  a  veil  of  soft  mist  from  the 
meadows  on  School  Hill,  where  the  sunshine  came,  warmly,  while 
the  wild-flowers  in  the  valley  lay  in  shadow,  still  heavy  with  the 
night  rain.  The  trees  whic&  feathered  the  hill  sides,  were  vividly 
green,  and  Castle  Rock  towered — a  magniflceut  picture — its  base 
washed  by  the  water,  and  darkened  by  unbjroken  shadow,  while  a 
soft  fleecy  cloud,  woven  and  impregnated  with  silvery  light,  floated 
among  its  topmost  clifTs.  The  two  villages  lay  upon  their  opposite 
hills,  with  the  deep  river  gilding  between,  like  miniature  cities,  de- 
serted by  the  feet  of  men ;  not  a  sound  arose  to  disturb  the  sweet 
music  of  nature,  for  4t  was  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  hearthstone  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  made  a  domestic 
altar.  At  last  a  deep  bell-tone  came  sweeping  over  the  vallev  from 
the  Episcopal  steeple,  and  was  answered  by  a  cheerful  peal  from 
the  belfry  of  our  new  academy.  The  reverberations  were  still 
sounding,  mellowed  by  the  distant  rocks,  when  the  hitherto  silent 
village^eemed  suddenly  teeming  with  life.  The  dwelling-houses 
were  flung  open,  and  the  inhabitants  came  forth  in  smiling  family 
groups,  prepared  for  worship.  Gradually  they  divided  into  separate 
.parties.  The  Presbyterians  >valkf  d  slowly  toward  their  huge  oU 
meeting-housei  and  the  more  gaily-dressed  Episcopalians  seeking 
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their  more  fashionable  hou$e  of  worship.  It  i;\'a8  a  pleasant  sight 
— those  people^  simple  in  their  habit?,  yet  stern  it  not  bigoted 
sectarians,  gathering  together  for  so  good  a  purpose.  Old  people 
were  out — grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  with  the  blossom  of  the 
grave  on  their  aged  temples.  Children,  with  thiir  rosy  cheeks 
and  sunny  eyes,  rendered  more  rosy  and  more  bright  with  pride  of 
iheir  white  frocks,  pretty  straw  bonnets,  and  pink  wreaths.  '  It  waa 
pleasant  to  see  the  little  men  and  women  striving  in  vain  to  subdue 
their  bounding  steps,  and  school  their  sparking  faces  to  a  solemnity 
befitting  the  occasion.  There  might  be  seen  a  newly-married  pair 
walking  hsshfully  apart*  not  daring  to  venture  on  the  unprecedented 
boldAessW  linking  arms  in  public,  yet  feeling  very  awkward,  and 
almost  envying  another  couple  who  led  a  roguish  little  girl  between 
them.  She — a  mischievous  little  thing — all  the  time  exerting  her 
baby  strength  to  wring  that  chubby  hand  from  her  mother's  grasp 
— pouting  her  cherry  lips  when  either  of  her  scandalized  parents 
checked  her  bounding  step  or  too  noisy  prattle,  and,  at  last,  sub- 
dued  only  by  intense  admiration  of  her  morocco  shoes,  as  they 
flashed  in  and  out  like  a  brace  of  woodlilies,  beneath  her  spotted 
muslin  dress. 

Apart  from  the  rest,  and,  perhaps,  lingering  along  the  green- 
sward which  grew  rich  and  thick  on  either  side  of  the  high  way, 
another  group,  perchance,  was  gathered.  Young  girls,  school- 
mates and  friends  with  their  heads  bending  together,  and  smiles 
dimpling  their  fresh  lips,  all  doubtless  conversing  about  sacred 
themes  befitting  the  day. 

.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  our  village  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the 
subject  of  this  little  sketch  takes  us  to  the  old  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house on  School  Hill,  a  sombre,  ancient  pile,  already  familiar 
to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  read  the  "  Home  Sketches"  pre- 
ceeding  this. 

Our  academy  bell  had  not  ceased  ringing,  when  the  congregation 
came  slowly  in  through  t!  e  different  doors  of  the  meeting-house, 
and  arranged  themselves  at  will  in  the  square  pews  which  crowded 
the  body.  The  minister  had  not  yet  arrived,  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  some  of  the  congregation  as  somewhat  singular. 
Twenty  years  he  had  been  their  pastor,  and  during  that  time,  had 
never  once  kept  his  congregation  waiting.  At  length  he  appeared 
at  (he  southern  entrance,  and  walked  up  the  aisle  followed  by  the 
grey-headed  old  deacon.  The  minister  paused  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  stairs,  and  with  a  look  of  deep  and  respectful  reverence,  held 
the  door  of  the  '*  Deacon's  Seat,*'  while  the  old  roan  passed  in. 
That  little  attention  went  to  the  deacon's  heart;  he  raised  his 
heavy  eyes  to  the  pastor  with  a  meek  and  heart-touching  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  that  softened  many  who  looked  upon  it,  even 
to  tears  The  minister  turned  away  and  went  up  the  stairs,  not  in 
his  usaal  sedate  manner,  but  hurriedly,  and  with  unsteady  foot- 
steps. When  he  arrived  in  the  pulpit,  those  who  sat  in  the  gallery 
saw  him  fall  upon  his  knees,  bury  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  pray 
*  earnestly,  and,  it  might  be,  weep,'  for  when  he  aroRe,  his  eyes  were 
dim  and  flushed. 
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Directly  after  the  entrance  of  the  minister  and  deacon,  came  two 
females,  one  a  tall,  spare  women,  with  thin  fcatores,  very  pale,  and 
bespeaking  continued  but  meekl3*-endured  sufering.     There  was 
a  beautiful  and  Quakerlike  simplicity  in  the  book  muslin  kerchief 
folded  "bver  thf  bosom  of  her  black  silk  dress,  with  the  comers 
drawn  under  the  riband  strings  in  front,  and  pinned  smoothly  to 
the  dress  behind.    Her  grey  hair  was  parted  neatly  under  the  black 
straw  bonnet,  and  those  who  knew  her,  remarked  that  it  had  gained 
ihuch  of  its  silver  since  she  had  last  entered  that  door,     tn  her 
arms  the  matron  bore  a  rosy  infant,  robed  in  a  long  white  frock, 
and  an  embroidered  cap.     A  faint  color  broke  into  her  sallow 
cheek,  for  though  she  did  not  look  up,  it  seemed  to  her  iff* if  everjr 
eye  in  that  assembly  was  turned  upon  her  burthen.     They  were 
all  her  neighbors,  ifiany  of  them  kind  and  truthful  friends,  who 
had  knelt  at  the  same  communion-table  with  her  for  years.    Tet 
she  could  not  meet  their  eves,  nor  force  that  tinge  of  shame  from 
her  pure  cheek,  but  moved  humbly  forward,  weighed  to  the  dust 
with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  suffering.     A  slight,  fair  creature 
walked  by  her  side,  partly  shrinking  behind  her  all  the  way,  pale 
and  drooping  like  a  crushed  lily.     It  was  the  deacon^s  daughter, 
^d  the  babe  was  hers;  but  she  was  unmarried.     A  black  dress 
and  plain  white  vandike  supplanted  the  muslin  that,  in  the  day  of 
her  innocence,  had  harmonized  so  sweetl}'  with  her  pure  complex- 
ion.    The  close  straw  bonnet  was  the  same,  but  its  trimming  of 
pale  blue  was  displaced  by  a  white  satin  riband,  while  the  rich  and 
abundant  brown  curls  that  had  formerly  drooppd  over  her  neck 
were  gathered  up,  and  parted  plainly  over  her  forehead.     One  look 
she  cast  upon  the  congregation,  then  her  eyes  fell,  the  long  lashes 
drooped  to  her  burning  cheek,  and  with  a  downcast  brow  she  followed 
her  mother  to  a  seat,  but  not  that  occupied  by  the  old  deacon.     There 
was  a  slight  bustle  when  she  entered,  and  many  eyes  were  bent  on 
her,  a  few  from  curiosity,  more  from  an  impulse  of  commiseration. 
She  sat  motionless  in  a  comer  of  a  pew,  her  head  dropping  forward, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  hands  that  lay  clasped  in  her  lap. 
After  the  little  party  was  settled,  a  stillness  crept  overthe  house ; 
you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  or  the  rustic  of  a   silk  dress,  to 
the  extremity  of  that  large  room.     All  at  once  there  arose  a  noise 
at  the  door  opposite  the  pulpit ;  it  was  but  a  footstep  ringing  on 
the  threshold  stone,  and  yet  the  people  turned  their  heads  and 
looked  startled,  as  if  something  uncommon  were  about  to  hippen. 
It  was  only  a  handsome,  bold  looking  young  man,  who  walked  up 
the  aisle  with  a  haughty  step,  and  entered  a  pew  on  the  opposite 
side  from  that  occupied  by  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  somewhat 
nearer  the  pulpit.     A  battery  of  glances  was  levelled  on  him  from 
the  galleries,  but  he  looked  carelessly  up  and  even  smiled  when  a 
young  girl  by  whom  he  seated  himself,  drew  back  with  a  look  of 
indignation  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  pew.     The  old  deacon 
looked  up  as  those  bold  footsteps  broke  the  stillness;  his  thin  cheek 
and  lips  became  deathly  white,  he  grasped  the  railing  convulsively   , 
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half  rose,  and  then  fell  forward  with  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  re- 
mained motionless  as  before.  Well  might  the  wronged  old  man 
yield,  for  a  moment,  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  even  in 
the  house  of  God.  That  bold  man  who  thus  audaciously  intruded 
into  his  presence,  had  crept  like  a  serpent  to  his  hearthstone — had 
made  his  honest  name  a  bye-word,  and  his  daughter,  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  a  creature  for  men  to  bandy  jest  about.  But  for  him. 
that  girl,  now  shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  her  own  friends,  woula 
have  remained  the  pride  of  his  home,  a  ewe  Iamb  in  the  church  of 
God.  Through  his  wiles  she  had  fallen  from  the  high  place  of  her 
religious  trust,  and  now,  iif  the  fulness  of  her  penitence,  she  had 
come  forward  to  confess  her  fault,  and  receive  forgiveness  of  the 
church  it  had  disgraced.  v 

The  old  deacon  had  lost  his  children  one  by  one,  'till  this  gentle 
irl  alone  was  left  to  him ;  he  had  folded  a  love  for  her,  his  latest 
orn,  in  his  innermost  heart,  *till  all  unconsciously  she  had  become 
to  it  an  idol.  The  old  man  thought  it  was  to  punish  him  that 
God  had  permitted  her  to  sink  into  a  temptation ;  he  said  so,  be* 
seechibgly,  to  the  elders  of  tHe  church,  when,  at  her  request,  he 
called  them  together,  and  made  known  her  disgrace/  He  tried  to 
take  some  of  the  blame  upon  himself;  said  that  he  bad,  perhaps, 
been  less  indulgent  than  he  should  have  been,  and  so  her  aSectiuns 
had  been  more  easily  won  from  her  home  and  duty — that  he 
feared  he  had  been  a  proud  man — ;spiritually  proud,  but  now  he 
was  more  humble,  and  if  his  Heavenly  Father  had  allowed  these 
things  in  order  to  chasten  him,  the  end  had  been  obtained  ;  he  was 
a  stricken  old  man,  but  could  say,  **The  will  of  God  be  done." 
Therefore  he  besought  his  brethren  not  to  cast  her  forth  to  her  dis- 
grace, but  to  accept  her  confession  of  error  and  repentance;  to  be 
merciful  and  receive  her  back  to  the  church.  He  went  on  to  say 
how  humbly  she  had  crept  to  his  feet,  and  prji^ed  him  to  forgive 
her;  how  his  wife  had  spent  night  after  night  in  prayer  for  her 
fallen  child,  and  so  he  left  her  in  their  hands,  only  entreating  that 
they  would  deal  mercifully  by  her,  and  he  would  bless  them  for  it. 
Willingly  would  the  sympathizing  elders  have  received  the  stray 
Iamb  again,  without  further  humiliation  to  the  broken-hearted  old 
man ;  but  it  could  not  be.  The  ungodly  were  willing  to  visit  the 
sins  of  individuals  on  a  whole  community.  The  purity  of  their 
church  must  be  preserved — the  penance  exaCted. 

From  the  tjme  of  that  church-meeting,  the  poor  father  bent  him- 
self earnestly  to  the  strengthening  of  his  child*s  good  purposes. 
He  made  m)  complaint,  and  strove  to  appear — nay,  to  be — resigned 
and  cheenul ;  he  still  continued  to  perform  the  office  of  deacon, 
though  the  erect  gait  and  somewhat  dignified  consciousness  of 
worth  that  formerly  distinguished  him,  had  utterly  disappeared. 
On  each  succeeding  Sabbath,  his  brethren  observed  some  new 

Erostration  of  strength.     Day  by  day  his  cheek  grew  thin — his  voice 
oUow,  and  his  step  more  and  more  feeble.     It  was  a  piteous  sight 
— a  man  who  had  been  remarkable  for  bearing  his  years  so  bravely, 
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moveing  throagh  the  aisles  of  that  old  meeting-hoose  with  down* 
cast  eyes,  and  shoulders  stooping  as  beneath  a  burthen.  At  last  tli« 
mildew  of  grief  began  to  wither  up  the  memory  of  that  good  mas. 
When  the  first  indications  of  this  appeared,  the  hearts  of  his  brethren 
yearned  toward  the  poor  deacon  with  a  united  feeling  of  deep  -com- 
miseration.  The  day  of  Julia's  humiliation  had  been  appointed, 
and  the  Sabbath  which  preceded  it,  was  a  sacramental  one.  The 
old  deacon  was  getting  very  decrepit,  and  his  friends  would  hare 

Jersuaded  him  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  day.  He  shook 
is  head,  remarked  tnat  they  were  very  kind,  but  he  was  not  ill, 
so  they  let  him  bear  the  silver  cup  filled  with  consecrated  wine,  as 
he  had  done  for  twenty  years  before,  though  many  an  eye  filled 
with  tears  as  it  marked  the  continued  trembling  of  that  hand,  whicb 
more  than  once  caused  the  cup  to  shake,  and  the  wine  to  run  down 
its  sides  on  the  floor.  There  was  an  absent  smile  upon  his  face 
when  he  came  to  his  daughter's  seat.  On  finding  it  empty  he 
stood  bewildered,  and  looked  helplessly  round  upon  the  congrega- 
tion, as  if  he  would  have  inquired  why  she  was  not  there.  Sud* 
denly  he  seemed  to  recollect :  a  mortal  paleness  overspread  his 
face.  The  wine-cup  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  was  led  away, 
crying  like  a  child. 

Many  of  his  brethren  visited  the  afflicted  man  during  the  next 
week.  They  always  found  him  in  his  orchard,  wandering  aboat 
under  the  heavy  boughs  and  picking  up  the  withered  green  apples 
which  the  worms  had  eaten  away  from  their  unripe  stems.  These 
he  diligently  hoarded  away  near  a  large  sweet  briar-bush  which 
grew  in  a  comer  of  the  rail  fence.  On  the  next  aabbath  he  ap» 
peared  in  the  meetinsr-house,  accompanied  by  a  minister  as  we 
have  described,  to  be  outraged  in  the  very  house  of  God  by  the 
presence  of  the  |^an  who  had  desolated  his  home.  It  is  little 
wonder,  that  even  there,  his  just  wrath  was,  for  a  moment  kindled. 
The  service  began,  and  that  erring  girl  listened  to  it  as  one  in  a 
dream.  Her  heart  seemed  in  a  painful  sleep ;  but  when  the  minister 
closed  his  bible,  and  sat  down,  the  stillness  made  her  start.  A  keen 
sense  of  her  position  came  over  her.'  She  cast  a  frightened  look 
on  the  pulpit,  and  then  sunk  back  pale  and  nervous,  her  trembling 
hand  wandering  in  seai;ch  of  her  mother's.  The  old  lady  looked 
on  her  with  fond  grjef,  whispered  soothing  words,  and  tenderly 
pressed  the  little  hand  that  so  imploringly  besought  her  pity.  Still 
the  poor  girl  trembled,  and  shrunk  in  her  seat  as  if  site  would  have 
crept  away  from  every  human  eye.  -* 

The  minister  arose,  his  face  looked  calm,  but  the  |#per  which 
contained  the  young  girl's  confession  shook  violently  in  his  hands 
as  he  unrolled  it.  Julia  knew  that  it  was  her  duty  to  arise.  She 
put  forth  her  hand,  grasped  the  carved  work  of  the  seat,  and  stood 
upright  'till  the  reading  was  finished,  staring,  all  the  time,  wildly, 
in  the  pastor's  face,  as  if  she  wondered  what  it  could  all  be  about. 
She  sat  down  ggain,  pressed  a  hatid  over  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
asking  God  to  give  her  more  strength. 
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The  ininiBter  descended  from  the  pulpit,  for  there  was  yet  to  he 
another  ceremony ;  a  haptism  of  the  infant.  That  gentle,  erring  girl 
was  to  go  up  alone  with  the  child  of  her  shame,  that  it  might  be 
dedicated  to  God  before  the  congregation.  She  arose  with  touching 
calmness,  took  the  babe  from  her  mother's  arms,  and  stepped  into 
the  aisle.  She  wavered  at  first,  and  a  keen  sense  of  shame  dyed 
her  face,  neck  and  rery  hands,  with  a  painful  flash  of  crimson,  bttt 
as  she  passed  the  pew  where  young  Lee  was  sitting,  an  expression 
of  proud  anguish  came  to  her  face,' her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  walked  steadily  forward  to  the  commnnion*table,  in  front  of 
her  father's  seat.  There  was  not  a  tearless  eye  in  that  whole  con« 
gregation.  Aged,  stern  men,  bowed  their  heads  to  conceal  the 
sympathy  betrayed  there.  Young  girls — careless,  light-hearted 
Creatures,  who,  never  dreamingof  the  frailty  of  their  own  natures, 
had  reviled  the  fallen  girl,  now  wept  and  sobbed  to  see  her  thus 
publicly  humbled.  Young  Lee  became  powerfully  agitated ;  his 
breast  heaved,  his  face  flushed  hotly,  then  turned  very  pale,  and 
at  last  he  started  up,  flung  open  the  pew  door,  and  hurried  up  the 
aisle  with  a  disordered  and  unequal  step. 

**  What  name?**  inquired  the  pastor,  bending  toward  the  young 
mother,  as  he  took  the  child  from  her  a;'ms. 

Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  Lee  stood  by  her  side,  and  an- 
gered in  a  loud,  steady  voice,  "  That  of  his  father,  James  Lee  !** 

The  trembling  of  that  poor  gtrl'^  frame  wa^  visible  through  the 
whole  housw^er  hand  dropped  on  the  table,  and  she  leaned  heavily 
on  it  for  support,  but  did  not  look  up.  The  minister  dipped  his 
hand  in  the  antique  China  howl,  laid  it  upon  the  babe's  forehead, 
and;  in  a  clear  voice  pronounced  the  name.  A  faint  cry  broke 
from  the  child  as  the  cold  drops  fell  on  his  face.  The  sound 
seemed  to  arouse  all  the  hitherto  unknown  and  mysterious  feelings 
of  paternity  slumbering  in  the  young  father's  heart.  His  eye 
kindled,  his  cheek  glowed,  and  impulsively  he  extended  his  arms 
mod  received  the  infant.  His  broad  chest  heaved  beneath  its  liny 
form,  and  his  ej<ee  seemed  fascinated  by  the  deep  blue  orbs  whicn 
the  little  creature  raised  smilhiglv  and  full  of  wonder  to  his  face. 
Lee  bore  his  son  down  the  aisle,  laid  him  gently  in  his  astonished 

andmother's  lap,  and  returned  to  the  pulpit  again.  Julia  still 
ad  moved  a  little,  and  overcome  with-  agitation,  leaned  heavily 
against  the  railing  of  the  pulpit-stairs.  Lee  bent  his  head,  and 
whispered  a  few  earnest  words,  and  held  forth  his  hand.  She 
stood,  for  a  moment,  like  one  bewiklered,  gave  a  doubtful,  troubled 
look  into  his  eyes,  and  laid  her  hand  in  his.  He  drew  her  gently 
to  the  table,  and  in  a  firm,  respectful  voice,  requested  the  minister 
to  commence  the  marriage  service.      V 

The  pastor  looked  puszled  and  irresolute.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing was  so  unexpected  and  strange,  that  even  he  lost  all  presence 
of  mind.  '*  A  publishment  is  necessary  to  our  laws,"  he  said,  at 
length,  casting  a  look  on  the  deacon,  but  the  old  man  remained 
motionless,  with  his  hands  clasped  over  the  railing,  and  his  face 
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bowed  upon  them.  Tbinkiog  him  too  much  aj{;itaied  to  speak,  sad 
UDcertain  of  his  duty,  the  divine  lifted  his  voice  and  demanded  if 
any  one  present  had  aught  to  say  against  a  marriage  between  the 
two  persons  standing  before  him. 

Every  face  in  that  church  was  turned  on  the  deacon,  but  be  re« 
mained  silent  and  motionless,  so  the  challenge  was  unanswered, 
and  the  minister  felt  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  ceremony,  for 
be  remembered  what  was,  at  first,  forgotten,  that  the  pair  had  heeo 
published  according  to  law,  months  before^  when  Lee  had,  wilhoiU 
given  reason,  refused  to  fulfil  his  contract. 

The  brief  but  impressive  ceremony  was  soon  over,  and  with  an 
expression  of  more  true  happiness  than  had  ever  been  witnessed  on 
bis  fine  features  before,  Lee  conducted  his  wife  to  her  mother,  and 
pUced  himself  respectfully  by  her  side.  The  poor  bride  was  scarce- 
ly seated,  when  she  buried  her  face  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
burst  into  apassion  of  tears,  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  be 
checked.  The  congregation  went  ouL  The  young  people  gathered 
about  the  doors,  talking  over  the  late  strange  scene,  while  a  few 
members  lingered  behind,  to  speak  with  the  deacon's  wife  before 
thev  left  the  church.  Lee  and  his  companions  stood  in  their  pew, 
looking  anxiously  toward  the  old  man.  There  was  something  un- 
natural in  his  motionless  position,  which  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
matron's  heart,  and  chained  her  to  the  floor,  as  if  she  had  suddenilv 
turned  to  marble.  The  minister  came  down  the  pulpit  stairs,  and 
advancing  to  the  old  man,  laid  his  hand  kindly  upo|jjhe  withered 
fingers  clasped  over  the  railing ;  he  turned  very  paletW^  the  hand 
which  he  touched  was  cold  and  stiflTened  in  death.  The  old  man 
was  feehle  with  grief,  and  when  young  Lee  appeared  befoie«him 
bis  heart  broke  amid  the  rush  of  its  strong  feelings." 

This  example  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Mis.  Stephens  is  no  or* 
dinary  writer.  Her  subject  itself,  is  always  interesting  and  welt 
chosen ;  the  language  in  which  her  thoughts  are  embodied,  is  fre- 
quently graceful  and  elegant.  Her  style,  somewhat  florid,  is 
conspicuous  and  vivid.  Her  descriptions  of  nature  are,  many  of 
them,  so  fascinating,  and  withal  90  natural,  that  a  painter  might 
easily  transfer  them  to  his  canvas. 

She  delineates  character  also,  with  a  masterly  hand,  bringing 
out,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  light  and  shade  of  human  nature, 
men  in  bis  best  state,  as  well  as  in  his  wretchedness,  into  which 
sin  has  plunged  him.  We  rise  from  the  per\isal  of  her  writings 
with  new  aspirations  to  do  good,  with  enlarged  sympathies,  and 
with  a  feeling  of  greater  obligations  for  what  we  have  and  ore. 
Pleasure  and  profit,  the  ^sential  characteristics  of  all  good  writ- 
ings, whether  of  truth  or  of  fiction,  will  be  experienced  by  roost 
readers  of  Mrs.  Stephens. 

Aside  from  all  literary  merit,  Mrs.  Stephens  is  a  lady  of 
estimable  worth.    Far  from  being  proud  or  egotistical*  she  is  quite 
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unassaming,  and  inost  agreeably  social.  She  possesses  a  be- 
nevolent spirit  and  lively  sensibilities.  Her  heart  softens  at  the 
recital  of  sufiering,  and  yearns  to  reclaim  the  guilty.  Orphan 
asylums  and  penitentiaries,  she  of\en  risits  to  console  those  who 
need  consolation.  In  more  than  one  instance  she  has  averted 
impending  doom  from  the  head  of  the  gniltless,  by  eierting  her* 
self  in  a  most  disinterested  manner,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

From  what  we  have  written  of  her,  it  will  be  readily  inferred, 
that  her  domestic  as  well  as  her  social  qualities  are  worthy  of  im« 
itation.  It  by  no  means  detracts  from,  bat  rather  adds  a  charm  to 
her  literary  character  to  know  that  she  not  only  superintends  all 
her  household  concerns,  bnt  hesitates  not  to  engage  in  them 
personally.  Needle-work  with  her  is  not  confined  to  rich  em- 
broideries, but  it  includes  the  more  substantial  duties  of  the  seam* 
itress.  Such  qualities  combined  wfth  high  literary  attainments, 
are  indeed  rare  and  most  commendable*  It  is  consistent  with  the 
true  dignity  of  learning,  with  the  true  dignity  of  educated  woman; 
The  opinion  is  too  prevalent  that  Kterary  pursuits  so  encroach  upon 
the  domestic  virtues  of  American  ladies,  as  to  render  them  unfit  to 
direct  household  affairs.  It  is  indeed  not  unusual  to  bear  gentle- 
men decry  literary  wives,  for  this  very  reason.  Hence  some  females 
shrink  even  from  the  thought  of  having  their  names  appear  before 
the  puUic  as  authors.  Ladies  themselves  can  do  much  to  remove 
iuch  errcmeous  impressions,  by  taking  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as 
their  model,  and  by  adding  to  the  charms  of  a  cultivated  mind, 
the  healthful  and  becoming  duties  of  domestic  life. 


mORAM. 

nOM  THE  OSAMAN  OF  BCHIIXXa 

Dear  Is  my  friend ;  yet  e*en  my  foe 

I  must  esteem  a  good : 
One  sho^rs  me  what  I  can  perform ;' 
The  other  what  I  shonild. 
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MARSCHALK  MANOR. 

The  old  mwi  treftd«th  ^wearily, 

Wearik  down  tbo  luli ; 
Bat  the  old  man  prateth  choerilj, 

Prateth  oheeriiy  still. 

CHAPTER  rOTTRTR 

Skowttk  forik  a  uvert  ^jflUiion  wki€h  btftl  «f . 

A  most  boisterous  pounding  at  my  bed-room  doer  awafepned  mo 
early  the  next  morning.  From  top  to  bottom  tke  oakon  boards 
were  assailed  with  thiek  showers  of  fierce  blows,  until  the  old  k>ek 
rattled  loosely  in  its  socket,  each  panel  threatened  to  leap  from  its 
stoat  casing,  and  the  whole  door  trembled  with  impotent  iadignap 
tion*  Amased  at  a  racket  so  unusual — for  OTon  Lodwig  in  his 
gayest  and  sprightliest  moods,  had  seldom  ventured  to  rmise  aueh 
a  dreadful  disturbance.  I  shouted  forth  permission  to  enter,  and 
leaped  out  of  bed,  ready  to  receive  a  friend  or  repulse  a  foe.  The 
door  at  that  instant  flew  back,  and  disclosed  Van  Noortstrandt, 
pushing  in  Claes,  who  held  back  with  ull  his  feeble  strength. 

'*  Sure  as  dis  world,  massa,  I  no  want  to  *turb  you,  but  dia 
gemman  make  me  come  wid  him,^and  what  can  poor  oie  darkey 
do  ?  Dat  am  de  truf,  dear  massa,  'deed  it  am.  What  for  Claes 
want  for  to  tell  lie,  hey?" 

'*  It  is  so,  my  old  friend,"  Autany  chimed  in,  **  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  you  waste  the  best  part  of  the  morning,  so  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time,  waiting  for  you  to  come  down,  I  caaght  Claes 
as  he  was  going  across  the  lawn,  nnd,  by  main  force,  lagged  him 
up  stairs.  He  straggled  long  and  hard,  and  appealed  by  turns  to 
my  reaison  and  fears,  alternately  expatiating  upon  my  brtech  of 
etiquette,  and  your  just  veogeahee,  but  with  no  effect  He  (brgets 
that  I  am  a  young  man,  and  of  coarse  inaccessible  to  either  reason 
or  fear,  when  at  variance  with  my  inclination,"  Antony  contiaoed, 
with  a  merry  laugh  and  a  sidelong  squint  at  his  gray  locks. 

During  all  this,  I  had  been  sitting  lazily  upon  the  sida  of  my 
bed,  rubbing  my  eyes  and  yawning  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and 
after  slight  deliberation,  was  about  to  fail  back  again  onon  my 
pillow,  when  Antony  rolled  forth  such  a  torrent  of  exhilarating 
remonstrance  as  effectually  awakened  me. 

•'*  Up,  up,  my  friend !  The  sun  is  two  hoars  high,  and  we  have 
much  to  do  to-<lay,  of  which  more  anon*  You  are  host  and  I  am 
guest,  but  for  all  that,  I  mean  to  lead  you  around  with  me  on  many 
a  wild-gooBe-ehase.  You  have  young  blood,  yet  in  yoar  veins, 
which  long  idlenss  has  stagnated.    A  little  exercise,  and  all  will 
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be  merrity  ffewing  again.  So  up!  atid  raise  yottr  ^ tally-ho f** 
And  he  ran  to  throw  open  my  window,  letting  the  cool  mountain 
air  gambol  in. 

**  Tally-ho !  I  aay.  ^Do  you  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  chase  in 
the  distance  ?'* 

'^  I  hear  nothing." 

'*  Nor  I,  but  in  such  a  country  as  this,  we  should, — and  it  is  a 
ahame  that  we  do  not  Where  could  there  be  better  advantagea 
for  generous  emulation  in  the  field  ?  Six-barred  fences — ten-foot 
ditches— mountains  steep  enough  to  blow  a  whole  pack  of  hounds 
-^and  streams  sufficiently  deep  to  drown  both  horse  and  hunter. 
By  the  Saint!  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  fox  himself.  So  tally- 
ho!  once  more !  I  leave  your  man  with  you  and  shall  expect  you 
Mown  in  ten  minutes." 

And  he  skipped  away,  merrily  whistling,  while  Glaes  looked 
after  him  with  a  thoughtful  grin,  and  muttered,  **  What  a  henfy 
strange  gemman  he  be  dat  massa  hab  brought  home  with  hnn  !^' 

Such  was  the  scene  which  was  repeated  every  morning  Afr 
several  weeks,  with  this  exception,  that  Glaes,  discovering  that  I 
was  disposed  to  bear  the  intrusion  more  in  sorrow  than  in  angey, 
toon  enrolled  himself  under  Antony's  banner,  and  became  quite 
as  relentless  a  persecutor  in  the  cause  of  early  rising.  Finally, 
any  hostile  proceedings  became  unnecessary,  for  I  felt  so  much 
improved  by  such  a  regimen,  that  I  graduany  adopted  it  withoart 
foreign  compulsion,  finding  pleasure  in  that  which  was  formerly  a 
pain.  * 

And  not  content  with  pulling  me  from  my  bed  at  such  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  Antony  did  not  leave  me  to  myself  for  an 
instant,  but  dragged  me  after  him  upon  all  sorts  of  tiresome 
excursions.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  ventured  to  remonstrate.  Ail 
my  entreaties  might  have  been  made  to  the  winds  with  as  much 
effect.  Antony  regarded  them  not,  but  still  conHnned  to  feroe 
me  over  hill  and  valley,  river  and  plain,  until  I  began  to  beliete 
that  fre€  mil  was  but  an  empty  name,  a  fabulous  theory  of  the 
ancients. 

There  was  no  part  of  the  country  which  we  did  not  visit ;  not  a 
cave,  stream,  or  glen,  where  our  footprints  were  not  laid.  Every 
scene  of  historical  or  legendary  importance  in  time,  came  to  know 
us.  One  day  we  were  at  Sleepy  HoHow,«--another  at  some  noted 
Sevoludonary  Headquarters, — ^a  third,  whipping  some  little  trout 
stream  with  our  light  tackle, — a  fourth,  venturing  out  with  well 
polished  fire  arms, — again  drawing  a  net  in  the  Hudson, — and 
twice  we  actually  climbed  to  the  very  top  of  venerable  Crow-nest. 

Upon  all  these  littU  tripi,  as  I  came  at  last  to  consider  them, 
Claes  resolutely  accompanied  us,  *^  to  keep  us  out  of  danger,"-  as 
he  said.  He  protect  two  sprightly  youths  like  us  from  danger, 
indeed ! 

It  caanot  be  wandered  at,  that  under  this  aeeumulated  round  of 
•■•leiae,  my  health  gradoaHy  imprvv^d.    My  fkee  became  ruddier 
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-^my  blood  rao  quieker-*-!  w«$  t^^t}'  y#acs  youager — oven  lay 
UiMighcs  flowed  ]«  a  more  boyiah  stmiii — aod  as  for  rbe^iaiatisiBy 
it  never  came  back  again. 

So  we  lived  for  some  time.  At  first,  I  was  free  from  all  maoner 
of  care,  but  after  a  whilci  my  mind  became  more  and  more  dia- 
Uacted  with  growing  fears  for  the  safety  of  my  nephew,  so  that 
a|Mrt  of  any  kind  was  absolutely  distasteful  to  me.  For  although 
ihere  had  been  many  arriTals  from  France,  (here  was  no  mention 
M4Kle  of  the  vessel  in  which  Lodwig  bad  sailed,  and  by  the  iateal 
dates,  she  must  have  been  out  forty  days. 

'*  But  cheer  up  my  friend,"  Antony  said,  one  evening,  when  I 
jientioned  these  fears,  which,  from' the  mere  dread  of  uttering 
them,  1  had  previously  kept  to  myself.  **  Forty  days  is  not  a  lengthj 
passage.  1  have  known  them  to  last  twice  as  long.  Your  apf^ 
prehensions  ate  foolish  in  the  extreme,  and  by  this  moping  in- 
activity, you  only  give  yourself  much  unnecessary  pain.  Get 
•onetbing  to  read,  and  I  veature  to  say,  that  as  you  become  in- 
tarestedt  you  will  forget  yoar  fears,  and  when  a  letter  corner  from 
Ludwig  announcing  bis  safe  arrival,  you  will  wonder  that  you 
eottld  even  have  been  alarmed.'* 

All  this  however  gave  me  but  little  comfoTt*  and  I  still  continued 

'  to  mope  and  pine,  despite  all  Antony  could  do  to  cheer  me. 

^      And  now  1  come  to  a  part  of  ray  history  which  I  would  willingly 

rfiaasover,  on  aocouot  of  its  painful  nature,  but  which  it  may  be 

.necessary  to  treat  of,  as  it  forms  a  proper  conclusion  to  what  1  have 

ttready  related,  and  in  some  measure  explains  my  present  position* 

One  evening,  Claea»  who  had  disappeared  for  some  minutes, 
enlered  with  the  latest  New  York'  paper,  which  he  had  obtained 
fffom  a  messenger  dispatched  to  CM  Sprii^.  In  my  trembling 
anxiety  to  receive  news  of  my  nephew,  1  forgot  all  else,  and  with 
great  eagerness  turned  to  the  shipping  intelligence,  but  had  not 
read  three  lines,  when  Antony,  who  had  been  looking  over  my 
ahoulder,  snatched  the  paper  from  me,  and  held  it  at  a  distance. 

^'  Antony — my  dear  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  half  ready  to  fall  from 
my  chair. 

••  My  dear  By vank" — 

"  You  have  seen — tell  roe  all." 

**  Can  yoa  bear  bad  news,  my  friend?" 

^* Anything — anything — ^rather  than  uncertainty!  ^ My  nephew, 
what  of  Ludwig? 

**  I  know  not  where  he  ia — God  only  knows  1" 

**  But  his  ahip-*-is  it — tell  me,  my  friend  I" 

"  Has  been  found" — 

*' Where  I  how?  Good  God  I  Do  not  fear  for  me — ^I  am 
•^rong— I  am  cool — I  can  bear  it." 

'*  Has  been  foaad  a  tenanilesa  wreck,  on  the" — 

Woi  I  strong  and  cool  ?  Alas  1  how  much  we  err  when  we  call 
•xekenent  strength  I 

For  I  knew  noituo^  jnore  foraeveral.  dajs. 
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When  at  last  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  I  found  mjrself  in  mr 
led,  with  Antony  and  Oaes  bending  anxiously  ov^r  me.  Tbey 
would  not  let  nie  speak — for  the  doctor  had  ordered  otherwtsiH*^ 
bat  in  a  few  words  told  me  all.  I  bad  been  sick— ^very  sick— - 
delirious  too.  From  motning  till  night  had  I  raved  and  tossed 
a'bout,  until  it  was  sometimes  a  matter  of  difBculty  to  bold  me  ni 
bed.  At  one  time  my  life  had  been  despaired  of,  but  kind  and 
tinremitting  attention  had  carried  me  through  the  dreadful  crisis, 
Bnd  with  the  continual  exercise  of  proper  precautJon,  1  was  sort  !• 
get  well.  ^ 

'*  And  why  am  I  sick,  Antony?*'  I  asked,  in  spite  of  his  reitera* 
ted  commands  to  be  silent.  **  It  seems  as  if  1  had  heard  smm 
stunning  news  Which" —  ' 

Then  the  whole  story  flashed  suddenly  upon  me,  and  I  became 
silent  again.  I  wept  not,  for  I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  botforhouia 
I  lay  immoveable  in  a  kind  of  trance,  being  without  the  power  of 
speaking,  but  yet  able  to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed  on  around 
me,  during  which  I  x^&dily  knew  by  the  countenances  of  my 
attendants,  that  they  were  very  much  alarmed  at  my  deathliklb 
situation. 

Towards  afternoon,  I  recovered  from  the  stupor,  nnd  was  able  to 
sit  up  and  talk  a  little  and  even  eat  a  trifle.     Still  I  wept  not, 

froaned  not ;  but  did  all  things  with  an  impulse  almost  mechanicaL 
noticed  that  Claes  Seemed  to  wonder  at  my  stolidtty«  and  his  eye 
brightened,  for  he  already  deemed  me  recovered  from  the  shock; 
but  Antony,  with  more  penetration,  perceived  the  true  state  of  my 
case,  knowing  how  much  more  violent  must  be  that  woe  wiiich  is 
not  outwardly  expressed. 

**My  frifend,  that  paper!"  I  whispered. 

Antony  would  have  retained  it  from  me,  but  after  a  little  con- 
sideration gave  it  up,  rather  than  to  allow  me  to  worry  and  frcjl, 
as  I  should  surely  otherwise  have  done.  I  turned  to  the  shippinv 
news,  and  read  the  afflicting  intelligence  over  and  over,  before  I 
could  realize  its  true  meaning. 

'*  Antony,"  I  at  length  said. 

"  Well,  Bvvank." 

"There  is' hope." 
«    He  sadly  shook  his  head.    But  I  could  rM>t  completely  abandon 
my  feeble  straw  of  consolation. 

"  It  was  a  wreck — none  were  found  on  board.  But  were  there 
not  smnller  boats  at  hand,  in  which  to  escape  ?  Men  have  been 
found  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  a  single  plank,  which 
has  snstained  them  for  days  together." 

•*  Forbear,  m^"  friend,  to  cherish  such  vain  hopes,  when  in  your 
own  mind  you  must  be  conscious  that  they  will  amount  to  nothing. 
Relinquish  all  doubts  of  your  loss,  and  strive  to  be  resigned  under 
its  certainty.     So  It  will  be  belter  for  you." 

Still  I  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  day  reading  and  re-reading 
each  sentence  of  the  announcement  of  the  shipwreck,  turning  and 
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twisting  them  all  the  while  into  eveiy  imaginable  form,  whereby 
I  migbi  gleam  some  slight  hope  of  my  nephew^s  safety.  Vain 
attempt!  All  the  while  I  knew  that  such  conduct  was  weak  and 
foolish,  yet  would  not  acknowledge  to  myself  my  fooh'shness. 

l)ay  after  day  flew  on,  and  although  I  grew  stronger  until  I 
could  be  considered  well  in  body,  my  mind  still  felt  the  shock,  nor 
could  all  Antony's  efibrts  arouse  me  from  my  lethergy.  Our 
excursions  and  evening  meetings  were  abandoned,  for  I  could  not 
enjoy  them.  All  day  1  did  nothing  but  sit  and  ponder  over  my  loss, 
or,  in  the  samfflesponding,  dec^pairing  spirit,  walk  up  and  down 
the  lawn.  A  mist  seemed  continually  before  me.  I  did  all  things 
mechanically,  instinctively.  I  believe  nothing  would  then  have 
excited  dr  surprised  me.  Had  my  nephew  himself  risen  from  the 
river  as  I  walked  by  the  bank,  and  joining  me,  related  the  story 
of  his  shipwreck,  and  pointed  to  his  wet  clothes  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  his  statement,  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have 
welcomed  him,  as  soberly,  as  though  he  were  not  dead,  and  had 
merely  joined  me  from  the  house.  To  such  a  state  of  lethargy 
will  excessive  grief  often  bring  one  I  * 

To  all  Antony's  attempts  to  cheer  mc,  I  had  but  one  answer, 
yet  it  was  one  with  the  justice  of  which  he  could  find  no  fault 

*'  I  could  lose  a  dozen  children,  Antony,  were  there  one  left  to 
bear  my  name.  But  by  this  bereavement,  alas  I  the  last  hope  of 
mv  line  is  gone ;  the  last  branch  is  lopped  oflT  from  the  old  trank. 
Were  there  but  one  little  sprig  left,  I  might  still  hope,  but  what  is 
DOW  left  to  the  old  trunk  but  to  die  and  leave  the  soil  to  be  planted 
with  other  seed  ?" 

So  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  I  still  continued  to  wander  on 
the  river's  bank,  and  muse  over  my  sorrows.  I  grew  no  better  in 
mind,  but  rather  worse,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  Antony  kept 
a  strict  watch  over  my  movements,  fearing  lest  I  might  be  led 
fti  some  transient  paroxism  of  grief,  to  make  an  attempt  upon  my 
life.  Vain  thought  I  It  is  true  that  I  often  wished  to  die,  but  the 
energy  for  the  attempt  was  wanting. 

But  one  evening  a  change  came  over  me.  How  and  why  it 
was,  I  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

Antony  had  been  making  use  of  many  arguments,  setting  forth 
why  I  should  no  longer  refuse  to  be  comforted,  to  all  of  which  I 
made  no  reply.  Gradually  I  sank  to  sleep,  and  the  last  I  remem- 
ber is,  that  Antony,  for  the  first  time  a  little  vexed  at  my  continual 
obstinacy,  remarked,  *'  Byvank,  it  is  wicked  to  refuse  any  longer 
the  consolation  I  offer,  for  a  spirit  from  Heaven  could  not  say  more 
to  you  than  I  have  said."  This  idea,  being  presented  to  my  mind 
at  the  instant  I  fell  into  sleep,  bevond  all  aoubt  occasioned  the 
vision  which  followed,  and  which,  from  some  strange  unaccountable 
impression  attending  it,  wonderfully  comforted  me,  although  I 
never  for  a  moment'  imagined  it  more  than  a  mere  dream. 

It  seemed  as  though  a  sweet  and  pleasant  Toice  addressed  me— 
and  it  said : 
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'*  Why  this  continual  melancholy,  Byvank?  Sorrow  is  natural 
and  right,  but  it  should  at  least  turn  to  joy  again,  else  it  becomes 
a  wicked  repining  against  Providence.'* 

•*  Pardon,  good  Spirit  !**  methoughl  I  answered,  "  and  yet  you 
know  not  the  depth  of  my  sorrow.  Have  I  not  lost  all  my  long 
cherished  hopes  of  a  fair  continuance  to  my  name  and  estace  ? 
Must  not  the  one  be  now  extinct,  and  the  other  become  a  prey  to 
strangers?  Alas!  why  was  not  some  other  man  robbed,  who 
would  have  had  many  other  sons  left  to  mitigate  his  loss  ?*' 

"Forbear  to  speak  thus!'*  said  the  voice,  ** others  have  lost 
more  than  you.  In  that  vessel  that  bore  your  son  to  destruction, 
a  newly  married  wife  lost  her  husband,  an  orphan  sister  her  only 
brother,  a  widowed  mother  her  only  child,  upon  whom  she  dependecl 
for  support.  AH  these  have  not  only  seen  the  hopes  of  their 
families  extinguished,  but  have  been  reduced  to  helpless  poverty. 
But  ycu — have  you  not  every  comfort  which  wealth  can  afford  I" 

•*  But  is  there  no  hope  ?*' 

"None.  Your  last  hope  sleeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Were  it  mine  to  order  the  fate  of  vour  nephew,  he  should  have 
returned  in  safety  to  you  as  he  feft,  but  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  are  with  God  alone.     *  The  sea  is  his  and  he  made  it.'" 

I  was  silent  and  the  voice  continued. 

'*I  come  not  here  to  upbraid  you,  but  to  bring  comfort.  It  is 
true  that  3'our  family  will  end  with  yourself,  and  that  others  who 
knew  you  not  when  alive,  will  call  themselves  your  relations,  and 
divide  your  substance.  But  is  there  not  much  in  which  to  rejoice  ? 
Behold,  Byvank,  I  will  speak  a  parable  to  you.  A  young  oak 
springs  from  the  ground  and  is  admired  by  all  for  its  matchless 
symmetry  and  grtce.  Soon  it  grows  into  a  wide-spreading  tree, 
and  then  all  love  it,  for  it  brings  a  grateful  shade  to  those  laboring 
beneath  the  noon-tide  sun.  Two  centuries  pass,  and  its  branches 
decay  and  become  lifeless,  and  its  leaves  no  more  put  forth  in 
answer  to  the  call  of  Spring.  No  longer  has  it  any  beauty;  no 
more  does  it  give  shade  to  the  reaper.  But  its  glory  is  not  gone. 
The  trunk  lives  no  more,  but  in  its  day  of  death,  it  stands  a  noble 
monument  of  former  days,  and  men,  gazing  with  reverential  awe 
upon  its  picturesque  grandeur,  bless  it  for  the  good  it  has  done. 
Do  you  read  my  parable,  Byvank  ?" 

**  I  do ! — I  do !  good  Spirit !"  I  cried. 

"  There  is  yet  more  to  be  told.  A  vine  springs  up,  and  thriving 
upon  the  earth  which  once  sustained  the  oak,  clings  to  i|s  rugged 
sides.  Yet  all  still  admire  and  love  the  sapless  oak,  while  its  new 
companion,  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  serves  but  to  adorn  it  with 
an  additional  grandeur.  Do  you  continue  to  read  me,  byvank? 
Your  family  mansion  is  the  oak  which  is  admired  in  youth, 
loved  in  its  vigor,  respected  in  old  age.  The  life-blood  which 
nourished  it  within,  and  extended  its  branches,  dies  out  and  another 
race  is  fed  upon  the  same  soil.  Yet  the  old  mansion  is  still  loved, 
on  account  of  the  recollections  it  aflfordsi  and  the  hospitality  it  has 
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furniehed^  and  whoever  in  future  may  inhabit  it,  will  but  adorn 
your  memory,  by  either  comparison  or  contrast. 

"  So  cheer  up !  Marschalk,  for  since  you  and  yours  have  so  well 
performed  your  parts,  you  will  leave  the  world  with  the  loving 
regret  of  all.  Let  a  noble  object  stimulate  you  during  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life.  Be  kind  and  charitable.  Let  the  hungry 
never  \vant  a  place  at  your  board,  nor  the  weary  a  night's  rest 
within  your  walls.  Then  after  you  are  gone,  the  Marschalk 
Manor-House  will  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  such  affectionate 
respect,  that  no  one  will  dare  to  raise  a  Vandal  hand  against  it,  or 
give  utterance  to  a  sneer  at  its  honored  walls." 

The  voice  ceased,  and  I  \va6  alone.  I  awoke,  and  oh  !  how  was 
I  soothed!  It  could  have,  been  but  a  dream;  it  could  not  have 
been  real;  yet  from  that  hour  I  have  become  a  difierent  man. 
Not  merry  always — for  very  often  I  think  with  deep  regret  upoa 
my  nephew  thus  early  cut  oflr— but  my  thoughts  tire  of  no  re- 
pining nature.  My  remembrance  has  since  been  unclouded  with 
its  former  wicked  abandonment  to  grief. 

CHAPTER  SEVENTH, 
ShowUk  forth  cur  premnt  manner  of  lift. 

We  did  not  resume  our  excursions,  for  when  ^ny  mind  recovered 
from  its  paralysis,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced.  The  leaves 
were  fallen  from  the  trees,  the  air  became  chilly,  and  when  one 
morning  we  saw  a  steamboat  slowly  plodding  up  through  a  thin 
coating  of*  newly  formed  ice,  we  took  the  hint  and  wisely  set  down 
to  pack  up  our  sporting  apparatus,  and  deliberate  upon  the  adoption 
of  some  new  pastime.  And  Antony  made  a  suggestion,  which  so 
fairly  chimed  in  wiih  my  own  feelings,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately brought  to  maturity. 

*'  We  have  ronmed  the  country  at  large,  and  picked  up  many  an 
interesting  legend  and  historical  anecdote,"  he  said,  '*  why  not 
reduce  these  to  manuscript  before  they  are  lost  with  the  memory 
of  the  generation  to  which  they  belong?  This  will  give  us  em- 
ployment through  the  day,  and  at  evening  we  will  gather  around 
the  hearth  and  read  the  results  of  our  labors." 

"  An  excellent  plan,  my  friend  !     And  w^hen  shall  we  begin?" 

**  This  very  day,  if  you  will,  for  lo  !  winter  is  already  upon  us," 
said  Van  Noortstrandt,  pointing  towards  the  window. 

I  turned,  and  saw  the  air  filled  with  thickly  falling  snow,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  opposite  hills  were  rendered  invisible. 
With  a  simultaneous  movement,  we  rushed  to  the  window,  threw 
up  the  8a%h,  and  gave  vent  to  our  enthusiasm  in  aloud  **  hurrah !" 

"  Yet  once  again  !"  I  said. 

**  Hurrah !"  And  we  raised  such  a  shout  as  the  Highlands  had 
seldom  heard  before. 

A  slight  chirrup  below  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  saw  a 
poor  little  robin  half-frozen  in  the  anow,  gazing  around  with  filmy 
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eyes,  fast  deadening  with  the  cold.  Van  Noortstrandt  ran  for  his 
gun,  but  I,  intent  upon  a  more  humane  purpose,  quickly  brought 
the  little  sufferer  op,  and  gave  it  warmth  and  food.  And  then  it 
hopped  to  a  dark  corner  of  my  book-case,  coming  out  daily  to  be 
fed. 

Deeper  and  deeper  fell  the  snow,  until  we  could  no  longer 
restrain  ourselves  from  rushing  out  and  engaging  in  a  hearty 
pelting  frolic.  Rather  a  boyish  pastime  to  be  sure,  but — we  were 
hoys  at  heart  I 

That  evening  we  sat  before  a  huge  fire,  which  merrily  blazed  in 
the  ample  chimney.  Each  sat  in  his  carved  elbow-chair;  each 
poured  out  his  glass-full  of  old  wine,  not  excepting  Claes,  who 
was  admitted  on  all  proper  occasions  to  my  sanctum ;  each  filled 
n  pipe  with  fragrant  tobacco,  Claes  still  not  -excepted;  Zephyr 
curled  himself  at  my  feet;  and  the  little  robin,  hopped  upon  his 
perch  and  sun^  a  merry  song. 

'*  We  are  five  in  all,**  said  Van,  Noortstrandt,  as  he  listened  to 
the  warble,  and  then  looked  smilingly  down  upon  the  gray-hound. 

**  Yes,  five,  and  few  happier  parties  are  to-night  collected." 

Then  unlocking  my  drawer — for  it  was  stipulated  that  I  should 
start  our  evening  pursuits — I  tumbled  a  pile  of  loose  manuscript 
over  and  over,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  made  a  selection, 
were  it  not  for  Antony,  who  snatching  up  a  paper  at  random,  thrust 
it  into  my  hand,  closed  and  locked  the  drawer,  and  then,  pulling 
me  up  yet  closer  to  him,  good  humoredly  commanded  me  to  read. 

So  I  proceeded  to  open  the  paper.  Zephyr  gave  a  short  bark 
and  rolled  over  on  the  other  side ;  the  robin  discreetly  finished  his 
8§ng  and  hopped  off  his  perch ;  and  Claes,  arousing  himself  from 
a  doze,  opened  his  ears  very  wide  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to 
say  or  read,  and  immediately  fell  asleep  again.  No  matter — the 
fixed  attention  of  Van  Noortstrandt  made  ample  amends  for  all. 

And  so  commenced  our  winter's  entertainment,  nor  have  they 
)'et  been  discontinued.  Although  spring  has  come  and  our  sporting 
pastimes  are  again  in  vogue,  yet  still  do  we  meet  together  each 
evening  to  write  and  read. 

Wedded  to  the  past  as  I  am,  my  thoughts  when  written,  always 
smack  of  olden  times,  and  are  bounded  in  their  play  by  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson.  But  with  Antony  it  is  difi^erent.  Having  mixed 
mnch  with  the  world  during  the  last  few  years,  his  thoughts  fly 
further  and  freer,  and  admit  indeed  of  no  limit.  His  pen  dabbles 
in  the  history  of  every  nation,  and  often  does  he  depart  from  a 
strictly  serious  view,  to  attempt  the  difficult  parts  of  humor  and 
burlesque. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time  Antony  read  his  allotted  con- 
tribution to  me. 

It  was  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  that  he  drew  a  roll  of 
writing  from  his  pocket,  examined  it  some  time  in  evident  delib- 
eration as  to  the'  propriety  of  putting  it  in  the  fire,  and  thus 
consuTning  in  an  instant  much  labor  of  the  pen,  and  (hen,  seeing 
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my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  he  placed  the  importaDt  document  apon 
the  table  and  took  to  his  pipe. 

I  wailed  for  him  to  commence,  as  I  thought  I  was  bound  in  all 
politeness  to  do,  but  when  Antony  began  to  fill  his  pipe  for  the 
third  time,  I  felt  obliged  to  interpose,  and  gently  jogged  his  elbow. 
"  What  now?'*  said  he,  looking  alarmed. 
"  Read  !"  said  I  sternly. 

•*  Oh !"  was  the  answer — a  faint  attempt,  by  the  way,  to  pretend 
forgetfulness  of  his  walk  and  seizing  the  manuscript,  he  rattled  it 
off  with  desperate  velocity,  the  perspiration  starting  out  from  every 
pore  while  he  did  so.  He  could  not  have  been  more  discomposed 
were  he  about  to  address  an  assembly  of  thousands.  Then 
having  finished,  he  threw  down  the  paper  and  rushed  from  the 
room  without  waiting  for  my  criticism,  nor  did  he  venture  in  sight 
again  until  the  next  morning.  I  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  but  Claes 
being  asleep,  there  was  no  one  to  tnake  merry  with^  so  reserving 
my  mirth,  1  took  my  candle  ai)d  went  to  sleep  also.  In  time, 
Antony  improved  in  his  reading,  but  he  has  not  as  yet  entirely 
freed  himself  from  a  slight  nervous  trepidation. 

Once,  after  I  had  read  what  uas  considered  a  most  affecting 
bit  of  pathos,  Claes  awakening  from  a  sound  sleep,  declared  that 
my  work  was  excellent. 

*' What  part  did  you  Irke  best?**  I  enquired  of  him,  laughingly. 
*' What  part,  massa  ?'*  the  puzzled  negro  replied,  scratching  his 
pate,  '*  what  part  I  like  best?     All  so  good,  massa,  dat  I  can't 
really  say,  unless  him  be  that  part  *bout  de  crow." 
And  the  old  fellow  popped  off  into  another  nap. 
Never  mind,  I  had  Antony's  approval,  for  though  he  uttered 
never  a  word,  yet  the  warm  gentle  pressure  of  his  hand,  assured 
me  that  my  labor  had  not  been  entirely  in  vain  in  imparting 
pleasure  to  another. 

But  little  of  my  past  history  remains  to  be  told.  Antony,  at  my 
request,  has  permanently  removed  from  the  city,  and  settled  him- 
self with  me.  And  now  he,  good  old  Claes,  and  myself,  live 
happily  together,  determined  that  death  alone  shall  separate  us. 
And,  as  of  old.  Zephyr  still  accompanies  us  upon  our  walks,  and 
the  little  robin  vet  blithely  welcomes  us  upon  our  return. 

And  is  this  all?  Was  it  for  nothing  that  I  have  shown  how  we 
all  met  together?  By  no  means.  Such  is  far  from  my  intention. 
It  is  probably  that  in  person  we  may  not  again  be  heard  from, 
for  our  adventures  are  few,  and  scarcely  worth  chronicling.  But 
we  are  reluctant  to  separate  ourselves  entirely  from  the  world,  and 
in  resolving  upon  some  means  of  communication,  h^ve  dared  to 
think  that  the  trifling  pencillings  which  have  cheered  our  evenings, 
may  not  prove  an  undesirable  medium.  Some  may  sneer  at  the 
spectacle  of  two  old  men  attempting  to  amuse  a  younger  generation 
in  this  age  of  progrera.  Others  may  more  favorably  think  of  us, 
and  spare  us  on  the  score  of  what  they  call  '^  dotage."  A  few 
may  perhaps  reward  us  with  an  occasional  word  of  encouragement 
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Well,  since  the  result  is  to  be  yet  determined,  we  will  try  the 
experiment,  resolved  to  bear  smiles  or  frowns  with  ready  eqaa- 
nimity.  Though  the  performance  may  be  unworthy,  the  will  is 
surely  good. 

And  whatever  in  future  may  appear  dated  ^^from  Martehalk 
Manor ^^^  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  token  that  the  robin  is  as  well.  Zephyr 
as  frisky,  Claes  as  much  addicted  to  sleep,  and  Van  Noortstrandt 
and  myself  as  tenderly  devoted  as  ever. 

THE   END. 
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K^p  is  dark  and  aalovely ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when 
it  shines  tbroogh  brokeh  clouds,  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hill :  the  blast  nf  the 
north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveler  shrinks  iu  the  midst  of  his  journey.'* — Ottian. 

They  say  that  Age  is  dark  and  drear,  a  long  and  gloomy  night, 
And  shadows  hide  the  star  of  Hope,  that  makes  oar  youth  so  bright; 
The  loveliness  of  Earth  no  more  hath  charms  their  souls  to  thrill, 
That  (he  lightsome  tread  is  heavy  grown,  the  bounding  pulses  still. 
They  say  they  look  upon  the  flowers  with  as  cold  a  heart  and  eye, 
As  on  the  Autumn's  withered  leaves,  or  snow  wreaths  drifting  by ; 
That  happy  streamlets  sing  no  more,  and  boughs  no  longer  dance, 
For  with  the  early  bloom  of  Youth,  hath  fled  its  bright  romance : 
That  the  snow  upon  thuir  hoary  heads  hath  made  their  hearts  grow  cold; 
Who  would  not  dread  the  passing  years — if  ihu  be  growing  old? 

The  Old  have  little  joy  they  say,  and  e*en  the  blessed  Spring, 
And  the  singing  of  its  happy  birds,  to  them  no  pleasures  bring ; 
For  they  dread  the  shadow  resting  st«ll  beneath  the  blossoming  trees, 
And  shrink  with  fear  at  every  sweep  of  the  rejoicing  breeze, 
Lest  tidings  of  tome  fearful  wo,  their  own  impending  doom. 
Should  on  its  balmy  breath  be  borne,  a  summons  to  the  tomb. 
Strange  they  should  wish  to  linger  on,  when  all  they  love  has  fled, 
And  ail  that  made  life  beautiful  is  buried  with  their  dead ; 
Methinks  it  were  a  blessed  thing  within  the  church-yard  cold, 
To  lay  the  weary  form  to  rest — if  thu  be  growing  old  ! 

They  ^ay  the  past  is  but  a  dream,  their  future  dark  and  drear, 
That  Youth's  warm* hearted  trustfulness  is  mocked  with  smile  and  sneer. 
That  shining  gold  hath  matchless  charms  to  bind  them  with  its  ray, 
And  its  yeUow  gleam  is  dearer  far  than  the  blessed  light  of  day ; 
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That  selfish  coldness  takes  the  place  of  all  our  warm  desires, 

And  on  the  altar  of  the  heart  die  out  the  holy  fires ; 

That  passions  fierce  and  fell  revenge,  with  all  the  crimes  of  Youth, 

Grown  stronger  by  long  years  of  sin,  have  quendted  the  light  of  Troth ; 

O  !  God  ibrbid  that  we  should  live  till  four  score  years  be  told, 

If  such  should  be  His  sovereign  will — ^if  ihU  be  growing  old! 

O!  in  our  Spring-time  it  were  sad,  to  lie  ben(Satb  the  ground, 
When  folded  buds  are  beautifulj  and  birds  are  singing  round , 
'Twere  sad  to  leave  this  happy  Earth  with  all  its  pleasant  things, 
Its  sunsets  and  its  quiet  dawns,  its  fair  and  flowery  Springs, 
And  all  that  thrills  our  bounOing  hearts,  in  green  wood  or  in  dell, 
Till  we  almost  tremble  with  tlie  joy  we  have  no  words  to  tell ; 
But  it  were  better  far  to  die,  in  this  our  early  youth, 
Ere  we  have  lost  our  happy  trust,  in  noble  deeds  and  truth, 
Than  to  live  on  through  weary  years,  until  our  hearts  are  cold, 
And  every  hope  in  life  has  fled — ^if  this  be  growing  old! 

But  is  it  ever  thus — ^that  growing  old  in  years 
Is  but  advancing  all  the  while,  in  crime,  and  grief,  and  tears? 
Surely  the  good  in  joyous  youth  are  happy  in  their  age, 
While  the  fearful  record  of  their  sms  is  an  unwritten  page. 
What  though  the  star  of  Hope  be  hid?— theirs  is  undying  light. 
That  through  the  drifting  clouds  of  care,  still  streams  serenely  bright. 
What  though  their  loved  have  gone  before,  and  left  them  sad  and  lone, 
They  know  that  they  shall  join  them  &oon,  be&ide  their  Father's  throne; 
And  watching  in  their  patient  faith,  till  Heaven's  bright  gales  unfold, 
They  calmly  wait  llis  own  good  time— happy  in  growing  old! 
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You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  how,  in  the  midst  of  my  agricul- 
tural labors,  of  my  philosophical  studies,  of  my  travels,  and  of  the 
political  movement  which  carries  me  sometimes  within  its  tumult* 
uous  and  passionate  sphere,  there  can  remain  to  me  any  freedom 
of  spirit,  any  hours  of  audience  for  that  poesy  of  the  soul  which 
speaks  only  in  a  1  w  voice,  in  silence  and  solitude.  It  is  as  if  3*00 
should  ask  of  the  soldier  or  the  sailor,  if  there  remains  to  him  a 
moment  to  think  of  the  one  whom  he  loves,  and  to  pray  to  God 
in  the  noise  of  the  camp  or  the  agitation  of  the  sea.  Every  man 
has  in  irimself  a  marvellous  faculty  of  expansion  and  of  con- 
centration, of  yielding  to  the   world  without  losing  himself,  of 
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quitting  himself,  and  finding  himself,  olternately.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  tell  you  my  secret?  It  is  the  division  of  time;  its  hour  to 
ench  thing,  and  a  thinjr  to  each  hour.  Understand  that  1  speak 
of  the  man  who  lives  like  us,  at  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  ten  leagues  from  any  city,  between  two  mountains,  under  his 
oak  or  his  fig  tree.  And  since  you  wish  the  true  and  confidential 
recital  of  one  of  my  days  in  the  country,  which  you  find  so  full, 
and  which  I  feel  so  empty,  hold,  behold  it ;  take  and  read,  as  said 
solemnly  the  great  poet  of  confessions,  J.  J.  Rousseau.  But 
first  remember  that  to  live  thus  double,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  bed 
eaily,  and  that  your  lamp  be  extinguished  when  the  lamp  of  the 
weaver  ant]  the  ftpinner  is  yet  burning,  as  the  stars  fall  to  the 
ef*rih,  across  the  branches,  on  the  dark  sides  of  the  hills.  One 
hears  in  sleeping,  the. distant  songs  of  the  young  villagers  who 
return  from  the  nightly  rendezvous  in  the  ox  stalls, 

Suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos,  ' 

Our  friend  and  master,  Virgil,  knew  all  that.  When  the  political 
year  is  ended,  when  the  chamber,  the  (general  councils,  the 
elections,  the  harvests,  the  vintage,  the  seed-time,  leave  me  two 
months  alone  and  free  in  this  dear  old  ruin  of  Saint-Point,  which 
you  know,  and  where  you  have  dared  to  sleep  several  times  under  a 
tower  which  trembled  at  every  gust  of  the  west  wind,  my  poet- 
life  begins  again  for  a  few  days.  You  know  better  than  any  one, 
that  it  has  never  been  in  all  more  than  a  tw^elfth  of  my  real  life. 

Poetry  to  me  has  been  only  like  prayer,  the  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  intense  of  the  acts  of  thought,  but  the  shortest,  and  the 
one  which  robs  the  least  time  from  the  labor  of  the  day.  Poetry 
is  the  song  of  the  inner  heart. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  man  who  should  sing  from  morning 
until  evening?  I  only  make  verses  as  you  sing  in  walking  when 
you  are  alone,  overflowing  with  strength,  in  the  solitary  paths  of 
your  woods.  It  marks  the  steps  and  ^ives  cadence  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  of  the  life,  voila-tout. 

The  hour  of  this  song  for  me,  is  the  end  of  autumn ;  the  last 
days  of  the  year  which  dies  in  the  mists  and  in  the  sadness  of 
the  wind.  Nature,  rough  and  cold,  then  thrusts  us  back  upon 
ourselves;  it  is  the  twilight  of  the  yeap;  it  is  the  moment  when 
the  action  ceases  without,  but  the  action  within  never  ceases;  it 
is  very  necessary  to  employ  at  something,  this  superfluous  force 
which  would  ponvert  itself  into  a  dreaming  melancholy,  into 
despair'and  madness,  if  we  breathed  it  not  out  in  prose  or  verse ! 
Blessed  be  the  one  who  invented  writing,  this  conversation  of  man 
with  his  own  thought,  this  means  of  lightening  the  weights  of  his 
soul !     It  has  prevented  many  suicides. 

At  this  period  of  the  year,  I  rise  long  before  the  day.  Five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  has  not  yet  sounded  on  the  dull  and 
harsh  bell  of  the  steeple  which  commands  my  garden,  when  I 
quit    my  bed,   fatigued  with   dreams,  light  again   my    copper 
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lamp,  and  pat  fire  to  the  vine  branch  which  warms  my  watch  in 
this  little  vaulted  tower,  silent  and  isolated,  like  a  sepulchral 
chamber  still  inhabited  by  the  activity  of  life.  I  open  my 
window,  I  take^  a  few  steps  on  the  worm*eaten  floor  of  my 
wooden  balcony. ' 

I  look  at  the  sky  and  the  dark  notches  of  the  mountains,  which 
carve  themselves  distinct  and  sharp  on  the  pale  blue  of  a  winter 
firmament,  or  bathe  their  summits  in  a  heavy  ocean  of  mists; 
when  there  is  wind,  I  see  the  clouds  run  over  the  last  stars 
which  shine  and  disappear  by  turns,  as  the  pearls  of  the  deep 
which  the  wave  covers  and  uncovers  in  its  undulations.  The 
dark  and  naked  branches  of  the  walnut  trees  of  the  church-yard, 
twist  themselves,  and  complain  under  the  tempest  of  air;  and  the 
nocturnal  storm  gathers  and  rolls  their  heaps  of  dead  leaves,  which 
come  roaring  and  gushing  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  like  water. 

Amid  such  a  spectacle,  at  such  an  hour,  in  such  a  silence,  in  the 
midst  of  this  sympathetic  nature,  of  these  hills  where  we  have 
grown  up,  where  we  should  grow  old,  at  ten  steps  from  the  tomb 
where  reposes,  awaiting  us,  all  which  we  have  wept  on  earth,  is 
it  possible  that  the  soul  which  awakens  and  which  bathes  itself  in 
this  air  of  the  nights,  experiences  not  an  universal  shuddering, 
joins  not  itself  instantly  to  all  this  magnificent  intimacy  of  the 
firmament  and  of  the  mountains,  of  the  stars  and  of  the  meadow?, 
of  the  wind  and  of  the  trees,  and  that  a  rapid  and  bounding 
thought  flashes  not  from  the  heart  to  mount  to  the  stars,  and  front 
the  stars  to  mount  to  God  ?  Something  escapes  from  me  to  con- 
found itself  with  all  these  things ;  a  sigh  brings  me  back  again  to 
all  that  I  have  known,  loved,  lost  in  this  house  and  elsewhere;  a 
hope,  strong  and  evident  as  the  Providence  in  nature,  carries  me 
back  to  the  bosom  of  God,  where  all  will  be  found  again;  a 
mingled  sadness  and  enthusiasm  are  infused  into  several  words, 
which  I  articulate  aloud  without  fear  that  they  will  be  overheard, 
except  by  the  winds  which  carry  them  to  God.  The  cold  night 
seizes  me ;  my  steps  crackle  on  the  hoar  frost ;  I  shut  my  window 
and  reenter  my  tower,  where  the  burning  faggot  sparkles,  and 
my  dog  awaits  me. 

What's  to  be  done  then-,  my  dear  friend,  during  these  three  or  four 
long  hours  of  silence,  which  must  pass  away,  in  November,  between 
the  awakening  and  the  movement  of  the  sun  and  of  the  day  ?  All  are 
sleeping,  in  the  house  and  in  the  court ;  we  sometimes  hear  a  cock,* 
deceived  by  the  shining  of  a  star,  thrpw  out  a  faint  cry,  which  he 
seems  half  ashamed  of  himself;  or  the  ox,  sleeping  and  dreaming 
in  the  stable,  gives  out  a  sonorous  lowing,  which  causes  the  herd 
to  start  from  their  sleep.  One  is  sure  that  no  domestic  disturb- 
ance, no  inopportune  visit,  no  business  of  the  day  will  come  to 
surprise  one  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  distract  one's  thoughts. 
One  is  calm  and  confident  in  one's  leisure.  For  the  day  belongs 
to  man,  but  the  night  belongs  to  God. 

This  sentiment  of  sweet  security  is  of  itself  voluptuousness. 
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I  enjoy  it  an  instant  with  delight.  I  go,  I  come,  I  make  my 
six  steps  in  every  direction,  on  the  flag  stones  of  my  narrow 
chamber;  I  examine  one  or  two  portraits  suspended  on  the  walls, 
images  a  thousand  times  better  painted  within  myself;  I  speak  to 
them ;  I  speak  to  ray  dog^  who  follows  with  an  intelligent  and 
inqaiet  eye  all  my  movements  of  thought  and  of  body.  Some- 
times 1  fall  on  my  knees  before  one  of  these  dear  memorials  of 
the  dead ;  oftener  I  walk,  raising  my  soul  to  the  Creator,  and 
articulating  some  fragments  of  prayers  which  our  mother  taught 
us  in  our  infancy,  and  some  stanzas  of  psalms  of  the  sacred 
Hebrew  poet,  which  I  have  heard  in  the  cathedrals,  and  which 
float  about  here  and  there  in  my  memory,  like  the  wandering 
notes  of  a  forgotten  air. 

This  done,  (and  should  not  every  thing  begin  and  finish  with 
that?)  I  seat  myself  at  the  old  oak  table,  where  my  father  and  my 
grandfather  have  sat  before  me.  It  is  covered  with  books,  worn 
and  defaced  by  them  and  by  myself.  Their  old  Bible,  a  large 
quarto  Petrarch,  a  Venitian  edition  in  two  enormous  volumes, 
where  his  latin  works,  his  politics,  his  philosophy,  his  Africa,  take 
up  two  thousand  pages,  and  where  his  immortal  sonnets  cover  but 
seven — perfect  image  of  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  the  labor 
of  the  man  who  passes  his  life,  in  raising  an  immense  and  elaborate 
monument  to  his  memory,  of  which  posterity  saves  but  a  little 
stone  to  make  for  him  glory  and  immortality — a  Homer,  a  Virgil, 
a  volume  of  the  letters  of  Cicero,  a  torn  volume  of  Chateaubriand, 
of  Goethe,  of  Byron,  all,  philosophers  or  poets,  and  a  little  *Mmi- 
tation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  philosophic  breviary  of  my  pious  mother 
which  preserves  the  traces  of  her  fingers,  sometimes  of  her  tears, 
and  a  few  notes  of  her's,  and  .which  to  her  contained  more 
philosophy  and  poetry,  than  all.  the  philosophers  and  poets.  .In 
the  midst  of  all  these  dusty  and  scattered  volumes,  some  leaves  of 
fine  white  paper,  some  pencils  and  pens,  invite  me  to  draw  and 
to  write.  My  elbow  supported  on  the  table,  and  my  head  on  my 
hand,  my  heart  big  with  sentiments  and  remembrances,  the 
thoughts  full  of  vague  images,  the  senses  in  repose  or  sadly  soothed 
by  the  grand  murmurs  of  the  forests,  which  come  rollin<r  ana 
dying  away  over  my  windows,  I  yield  myself  up  to  all  my 
dreams;  I  feel  all,  I  think  of  all,  I  hegligentiy  twirl  a  pencil  in  my 
hand,  I  sketch  some  odd  images  of  trees,  or  of  ships  on  a  sheet 
<of  white  paper ;  the  progress  of  thought  stops,  as  the  wafers  in 
the  bed  of  a  river  too  fujl;  the  sentiments  accumulate,  they 
demand  ngress  in  some  form  or  other;  I  say  to  myself,  Write. 
As  I  do  not  know  how  to  write  in  prose,  for  want  of  frame  and 
habit,  I  write  in  verse.  I  pass  several  hours,  sweetly  pouring  out 
on  paper,  in  metres  which  mark  the  cadence  and  movement  of  the 
soul,  the  sentiments,  ideas,  remembrances,  sorrows  and  impressions 
of  which  I  am  full.  I  read  several  times  to  myself  Ihese  har- 
monious confessions  of  my  own  revery;  most  of  the  time  I  leave 
them  unfinished,  and  tear  them  up  after  having  written  them. 
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They  belong  but  to  myself,  they  could  not  be  read  by  others;  it 
would  not  be  perhaps  the  most  poetical  of  my  poesy,  but  what 
matters  that?  All  that  man  feels  and  thinks  most  strongly 
and  most  beautifully,  are  they  not  the  confidings  which  he  makes 
.  to  love,  or  the  prayers  which  he  whispers  to  Ood  ?  Does  he  write 
them?  No;  doubtless  the  eye  or  the  efir  of  man  would 
profane  them.  That  which  is  best  in  our  heart,  never  comes  out 
of  it, 

A  few  of  these  morning  poems  are  finished  however ;  these  are 
those  which  you  know,  the  Meditations,  the  Harmonies,  Jocelyn, 
and  these  pieces  without  name  which  I  send  you.  You  know  how 
I  wrote  them,  you  know  how  much  I  appreciate  them  for  their 
small  value ;  you  know  how  incapable  I  am  of  the  painful  labor  of 
the  file  and  the  critic  on  myself.  Blame  me,  but  accuse  me  not, 
and  in  return  for  too  much  abandon  and  weakness,  give  me  too 
much  mercy  and  indulgence — Naturam  sequere. 

The  hours  which  I  can  give  thus  to  these  drops  of  poetry,  the 
real  dew  of  my  autumn  mornings,  are  not  long.  The  bell  of  the 
village  soon  sounds  the  Ave  Maria  with  the  twilight;  we  hear  in 
the  pebbly  pathways  which  ascend  to  the  church  or  the  castle,  the 
noise  of  the  wooden  shoes  of  the  peasants,  the  bleating  of  flocks, 
the  barking  of  the  shepherds'  dogs,  and  the  jolts  of  the  wheela 
of  the  plough  on  the  furrow  frozen  by  the  night;  the  stir 
of  day  commences  around  me,  seizes  me  and  drags  me  away 
until  evening.  The  workmen  mount  my  wooden  stairs,  and  ask 
me  to  trace  for  them  the  work  for  the  day ;  the  curate  comes  and 
solicits  me  to  provide  for  his  sick  or  his  schools ;  the  mayor  comes 
and  desires  me  to  explain  to  him  the  confused  text  of  a  new  law  on 
the  neighboring  roads,  a  law  .which  I  have  made,  and  which  I 
understand  no  better  than  himself.  The  neighbors  come  and 
summon  me  to  go  with  them  to  trace  the  line  which  bounds  an 
estate ;  my  vine*dressers  come  to  inform  me  that  the  harvest  is 
lost,  and  that  there  remains  to  them  each  but  one  or  two  sacks  of  rye 
to  nourish  a  wife  and  five  children  during  a  long  winter;  the 
Qourier  arrives  laden  with  journals  and  letters,  which  fall  like  a 
rain  of  words  upon  my  table,  words  sometimes  sweef,  sometimes 
bitter,  oftener  indifierent,  but  which  demand  each  a  thought,  a 
word,  a  line.  My  guests,  if  I  have  any,  arise  and  wander  about 
the  house,  others  arrive  and  attach  their  weary  horses  to  the  iron 
bars  of  the  low  windows.  These  are  the  farmers  of  our  mountains 
in  waistcoats  of  black  velvet  and  leathern  gaiters,  the  mayors  of 
the  neighboring  villages,  the  good  old  curates  crowned  with  white 
hairs,  shining  with  sweat;  poor  widows  of  the  nearest  cities 
who  ;Would  be  happy  to  have  a  post  officer  or  a  clock-bell,  who 
believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  man  of  whom  the  journal  of  the 
chief  city  Ims  spoken,  and  who  hold  themselves  timidly  back  under 
the  great  Imdens  of  the  avenue  with  one  or  two  children  by  the 
hand.  Each  one  has  his  care,  his  dream,  his  business;  it  is 
necessary  to  hear  them,  press  the  hand  of  one,  write  a  note  for 
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another,  give  some  hope  to  all.  All  that  is  eflfected  over  the  comer 
of  my  table,  loaded  with  vense,  with  prose,  and  letters,  a  piece  of 
bread  of  our  fragrant  mountain  r3*e,  seasoned  with  fresh  butter, 
with  some  garden  fruit,  and  a  cluster  from  the  vine,  the  frugal 
breakfast  of  the  poet^nd  the  laborer,  of  which  the  birds  await  the 
crumbs  on -my  balcony.  Twelve  o'clock  strikes;  I  hear'my  horses 
champing,  neighmg,  and  pawing  the  sand  of  the  court,  as  if  to  call 
me.  I  say  good  morning  and  good  bye  to  the  guests  of  the  house 
who  remain  until  evening.  I  mount  the  horse  and  set  out  upon  a 
canter,  leaving  behind  ^e  all  the  thoughts  of  the  morning  to  fol* 
low  after  the  other  cares  of  the  day.  I  plunge  ^nto  the  deep  and 
steep  paths  of  our  valie3's;  I  clamber  up  our  mountains  and  de- 
scend them  to  climb  up  again ;  I  attach  my  horse  firmly  to  the 
tree ;  1  knock  at  several  doors ;  I  find  again  here  and  there  a 
thousand  afiairs  to  accomplish  for  myself  and  others,  and  I  return 
not  until  night,  after  having  relished  during  six  or  seven  hours  the 
solitary  roads,  all  the  rays  of  the  sun,  all  the  tints  of  the  yellow 
and  fading  leaves,  all  the  odors,  all  the*  gay  or  sorrowful  sounds  of 
oar  magnificent  landscapes  in  the  days  of  autumn — happy,  if  in 
returning,  harassed  and  fatigued,  I  find  by  chance  at  the  confer  of 
the  fire,  som^  friend  arrived  during  my  absence,  with  a  simple 
heart,  and  a  poetic  soul,  who  in  going  to  Italy  or  Switzerland, 
has  remembered  that  my  roof  was  near  his  way,  n.nd  who,  like 
Hugo,  Nodier,  Quinet,  Sue,  or  Manzoni,  comes  to  bring  us  a 
distant  echo  of  the  noise  of  the  world,  and  taste  with  indulgence  a 
little  of  our  peace. 

Behold,  my  dear  friend,  the  best  part  of  the  life  of  the  year  for 
me.  May  God  increase  it,  and  be  thanked  for  this  little  salt  with 
which  he  has  seasoned  it;  but  these  days  fiy  away  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  last  rays  which  gild,  through  the  mists,  the  tops  of 
the  young  poplars  of  our  meadows. 

Some  morning  the  journal  announces  that  the  chambers  are 
convoked  for  the  middle  or  the  end  of  December.  From  this  day, 
all  joy  of  the  heai^  and  all  peace  vanish ;  it  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  this  long  domestic  interregnum  which  this  absence 
produces  in  a  rural  household,  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
Saint«Point,  and  for  those  of  an  onerous  sojourn  of  six  months  at 
Paris,  res  augusta  uomi.     I  must  set  out. 

I  well  know  that  they  say  to  me,  **  Why  do  you  go  away?  Why 
not  remain  in  your  quietude  of  poet,  and  let  the  political  world 
labor  for  you  V*  Yes,  I  know  that  they  say  that  to  me ;  but  I 
reply  not ;  I  pity  them  who  say  it.  If  I  mingled  with  politics  from 
pleasure  or  vanity,  they  would  have  reason ;  but  if  I  mingle  with 
it  as  all  the  passengers  in  a  great  tempest  put  their  hands  to  the 
ropes,  they  are  wrong.  I  would  love  better  to  sing  to  the  sun  on 
the  deck,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mount  to  the  yard,  and  take  a  reef 
or  .loosen  a  sail.  Social  labor  is  the  daily  and  inevitable  duty  of 
every  man  who  participates  in  the  perils  or  the  benefits  of  society. 
They  have  a  singular  idea  of  politics  in  our  country,  and  in  our 
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times.  Ah,  has  it  no  influence  on  the  world  for  yoa  or  me,  to 
know  to  what  poor  and  fleeting  individualities  may  belong  many 
years  of  power?  What  imports  it  to  the  future  that  this  or  that 
year  of  the  government  of  a  little  country  called  France  has 
been  marked  by  the  consulate  of  these  or  those  men?  This  is  the 
business  (/f  their  petty  glory';  this  is  the  business  of  the  one  who 
makes  the  calendar.  But  it  is  important  to  us  to  know  if  the 
social  world  advances  or  retrogrades  in  its  way,  for  the  time ;  if  the 
education  of  mankind,  which  has  been  so  badly  neglected  until 
now,  is  promoted  by  liberty  or  despotism ;  if  the  legislations 
will  be  the  expression  of  the  right  and  duty  of  all,  or  of  the  tyranny 
of  a  few;  if  they  can  teach  humanity  to  govern  itself  more  by 
virtue  than  by  force ;  finally  if  they  can  introduce  in  the  political 
relations  of  men  and  nations,  that  divine  principle  of  fraternity 
which  has  fallen  from  heaven  upon  earth,  to  destroy  all  servitude, 
and  to  sanctify  all  disciplines;  if  they  abolish  legal  murder;  if 
they  can  efface  by  degrees  from  the  code  of  nations,  the  murder  in 
masses,  which  men  call  war  ;  finally,  if  men  would  govehi  them* 
selves  in  families,  instead  of  herding  like  flocks;  if  the  holy  liberty 
of  conscience  wouldv  expand  with  the  lights  of  reason,  multiplied 
by  the  word  ;  and  if  God,  reflecting  himself  there  more  from 
century  te  century,  will  be  from  century  to  century  better  glorified 
in  works  and  in  words,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Such  *is  politics  as  we  understand  it,  you,  myself,  many 
others,  and  almost  dFthe  youth  who  are  bom  in  the  tempests,  who 
grow  strong  in  the  struggle,  and  who  seem  to  have  within  (hem  the 
instinct  of  great  things,  which  most  be  gradually  and  religiously 
accomplished.  Bejieve  you  that  in  such  an  epoch,  and  amid 
such  problems, honor  and  virtue  will  put  themselves  aside  inthelittle 
troop  of  skeptics,  and  say  like  Montaigne,  **  What  do  I  know!" 
or  like  the  egotist,  **  What  do  I  care  ?"   ' 

No.  When  the  Divine  Judge  arraigns  us  before  our  conscience 
at  the  end  of  our  short  journey  here  below,  our  modesty,  our 
feebleness,  will  be  no  excuse  for  our  inactioai  We  shall  have  to 
reply  to  him,  **  We  were  nothing,  we  could  oo  nothing,  we  were  but 
a  grain  of  sand.*'  He  will  say,  *'  I  have  put  before  you  in  your 
time  the  two  scales  of  a  balance,  where  were  weighed  the  destinies 
of  humanity ;  in  the  one  was  the  good,  in  the  other  the  evil.  Voa 
were  only  a  grain  of  sand,  without  doubt,  but  who  said  to  you  that 
this  grain  of  sand  would  not  cause  the  balance  to  incline  on  my 
side  ?  You  had  an  intelligence  to  see,  a  conscience  to  choose ; 
vou  should  have  put  this  grain  of  sand  in  one  or  the  other;  yoo 
have  put  it  nowhere;  what  has  it  been  worth?  it  has  served 
neither  you  nor  your  brethren." 

I  wish  not,  my  dear  friend,  to  cause  this  sad  reply  to  ei^tism, 
to  be  made  to  me,  and  this  is  why  I  terminate  so  hastily  this 
scrawl,  and  bid  yo'i  adieu.  DE  LAMARTiNE. 

Saint-Point,  Dec  Ut  1838. 
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The  grieviDgf  aoul  is  like 
The  sort  sky  of  the  night, 
When  the  sleeping  moon 
Has  hashetl  every  sound 
'Neath  the  glowing  yaolt. 

Purer  and  deeper, 
Yoa  behold  upon  her  footsteps 
A  thousand  stars  come  forth 
That  in  the  bright  morning 
Yoa  dreamed  not  were  there: 

Islands  of  light 

More  brilliant  than  oor'fr^ 

And  worlds  beyond 

And  waves  of  light 

Which  are  themselves  worlds) 

Tou  hear  in  space 
Those  mysterious  choirs 
^f  heaven,  praismgi 
Or  of  passing  angels 
Or  sanctified  men. 

And  pure  scintillations 
From  oar  fired  souls — 
HMnan  prayers — 
Raise  us  from  earth 
Upon  their  flaming  wings. 

O!  sorrow,  that  overfiowest  me! 
Fall,  then,  from  my  eyes, 
Fail,  like  that  stream 
Which  the  grateful  earth 
Believes  the  gift  of  heaven. 

And  blame  not  the  hour,  my  souli 

Which  recalls  thee  to  God. 

At  birth  and  at  death 

Han  must  weep 

O'er  his  exile  and  his  farewell! 
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Reader  have  you  a  cousin ;  and  is  he  at  all  like  mine  ?  If  not 
I  heartily  wish  you  had.  Without  onb,  your  life,  the  circle  of 
your  sympathies,  is  incomplete.  Brother,  friend,  lover,  each  draws 
irom  ua  affection  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  quite  different  from  that 
of  cousin  Ned.  He  is  a  racy  fellow,  full  of  jokes  and  strange 
stories,  yet  capable  of  great  seriousness  on  solemn  occasions.  He 
has  had  more  wonderful  adventures  than  any  other  man  of  his  age 
now  living.  He  has  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  yet  somehow 
he  seems  always  to  be  here,  for  we  have  hardly  taken  an  affecting 
leave  of  him  and  wished  him  health  and  prosperity  during  his 
absence,  when  some  morning  he  steps  in  unezpecledly,  having, 
since  ^e  saw  him,  dipped  snuff  with  some  damsel  of  the  Garolinas, 
lighted  his  cigarettes  at  the  lips  of  some  dark  eyed  Brazilian,  or 
quaffed  the  genuine  Souchong  from  the  cup  of  some  languishing 
Meen  Fun,  or  other  lineal  descendant  of  the  kings  of 'the  Moon. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  whatever  latitude  or  longitude  he 
chances  to  ^nd  himself,  he  always  **  does  as  the  Romans  do.'* 
The  ladies  all  like  him  and  he  likes  the  ladies,  and  among  the 
gentlemen,  he  is  called  a  most  glorious  fellow.  He  sings  the  best 
song  and  tells  the  best  story.  He  likes  good  suppers  and  good 
company,  but  be  has  the  strictest  regard  for  propriety  and  always 
quits,  when  he  has  put  the  rest  in  good  humour.  He  is  a  universal 
genius.  He  likes  to  try  his  hand  at  everything  and  has  a  partico- 
Jar  passion  for  music.  When  a  boy,  he  came  up  from  the  country 
to  visit  an  aunt  who  lives  in  town.  Opposite  his  house,  there  was 
a  church,  and  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  at  an  early  hour, 
were  heard  from  the  great  organ  in  the  church,  the  most  unearthly 
sounds — such  groans  and  screeches  and  loBg  drawn  sighs  that  it 
seemed  as  though  its  old  pipes  were  breathing  the  cries  of  the 
fallen  spirits.  Hours  passed  and  still  those  fitful  noises  continued, 
now  bellowing  with  a  perfect  frenzy,  then  softening  down  into  the 
gentle  carol  of  a  bird.  But  where  was  Neddy  all  this  time? 
They  supposed  that  his  youthful  spirit  was  recreating  itself  with 
the  sights  of  the  curiosity  shops,  or  wondering  at  the  marvels  of 
the  Museum,  and  that  dinner  time  would  bring  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  physical  wants  and  to  his  friends.  Not  so ;  dinner  time,  came 
but  Neddy  came  not.  His  friends  were  alarmed  and  com- 
menced a  search,  every  place  of  resort,  every  street  and  alley  was 
explored,  but  in  vain.  The  town  crier  was  out  and  the  police 
were  on  the  alert,  and  they  were  dragging  the  river  for  Neddy, 
when  some  one  bethought  themselves  of  the  church,  where  he 
might  be  watching  the  process  of  tuning,  which  was  evidently 
going  on.    They  went  to  the  door,  but  it  was  locked.    They  sent 
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for  the  sexton  ;  he'came,  pale  and  trembling.  He  had  not  unlocked 
the  door  since  Sunday.  There  must  be  something  supernatural 
in  this  afl[air,  and  his  head  shook  and  his  heart  quaked  as  he 
tamed  the  key.  Stealthily  they  crossed  the  porch  and  opened  the 
inner  door,  where  lo !  instead  of  a  ghost  or  goblin,  there  sat  the 
lost  boy  perched  upon  the  music  stool,  playing  away  for  dear  life 
at  the  ''  Bay  of  Biscay,  O  I'*  He,  with  a  little  urchin  whom  he 
had  found  lounging  on  the  steps,  had  been  exploring  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  having  found  the  church  door  locked,  nothing 
daunted,  they  proceeded  to  scale  the  high  railings,  and  climh  to  the 
window  through  which  they  entered.  The  same  spirit  of  enquiry 
led  him  to  open  the  door  of  the  organ.  Though  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  the  instrument,  he  determined  to  try  his  skill, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had  seen  such  tilings 
before,  and  who  acted  as  blower,  had  actually  learned  to  play  a 
tune.  He  there  conceived  a  love  for  that  instrument  which  he 
never  forgot,  and  now  when  at  home,  he  plays  the  org^n  **  con 
aroore"  in  the  church  which  he  attends. 

At  one  time,  he  took  a  fancy  to  the  histrionic  art.  His  office 
was  next  to  the  theatre,  and  frojn  being  frequently  invited  to  re- 
hearsals, he  came  to  take  part  in  them  himself.  For  many  days 
the  papers  had  flamed  with  puflls  of  Senor  Franzesco  Antonio  de 
la  Montalbano,  a  star  from  the  theatre  del  Principe  at  Madrid, 
and  a  favorite  and  daily  guest  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  On 
the  long  wished  for  night,  the  house  was  filled.  Senor  Montalbano 
wore  a  magnificent  moustache,  a  pair  of  whiskers  and  a  perruquc 
of  black  Hyperion  locks,  beneath  which  cousin  Ned  was  completely 
disguised ;  and  he  trod  the  cothurnus  with  a  dignity  and  grace 
which  drew  upon  him  peal  after  peal  of  the  most  rapturous  ap- 

Elause.  Garrick  nor  Talma  never  had  a  more  brilliant  night, 
[e  came  out,  and  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  renowned  beauty  whom  he  had  long  **owed  one,"  he 
bowed  and  expressed  his  gratitude  and  his  bliss.  The  bouquet 
and  sash  of  the  lady  were  the  reward  of  such  distinguished  notice. 
The  next  morning  Senor  Franzesco  Antonio  de  la  Montalbano 
sent  up  his  card  to  the  lady  who  presently  came  down  lo  see  him, 
attired  in  all  her  fascinations.  The  blue  sash  was  tastefully  tied 
in  his  waistcoat,  and  he  often  all  unconsciously  pressed  to  his 
heart  some  withered  flowers  which  accidentally  peered  from  his 
bosom.  He  was  irresistible.  He  sang  Spanish  songs  and  touched 
the  guitar  most  divinely ;  and  what  though  he  did  very  frequentlv 
snatch  her  hand  and  press  it  to  his  lips  ?  It  was  the  manner  of 
foreigners  and  he  did  it  so  gracefully  !  That  night  she  had  a  ser- 
enade. Could  she  mistake  that  voice?  And  how  deep,  how 
earnest  were  the  strains  he  breathed !  The  next  day  his  visit  was 
repeated.  They*  walked  in  the  garden  at  twilight.  It  was  in  the 
love-breathing  south,  and  the  orange  and  jessamine  were  in  bloom, 
^ated  in  that  bower  with  the  cool  fountain  murmuring  beside 
them,  she  had  once  jetted  at  his  true  heart  story,  and  now  in  the 
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Mme  spot,  he  spake  the  same  words  again.  S6e  hung  her  head, 
while  the  blush  and  the  gentle  smile  told  the  fulfilment  of  his 
hopes.  One  arm  of  his  lightly  clasped  her  form,  and  the  other 
was  carelessly  passed  over  his  own  face  as  he  whispered  her  to 
speak,  to  raise  those  heavenly  eyes  that  he  might  read  in  them 
the  answer  to  his  prayers.  She  raised  her  eyes,  but  **  angels  and 
ministers  of  grace  defend  us !"  she  was  in  the  arms  of  cousin  Ned ! 
and  the  whiskers,  moustache  and  beautiful  wig  of  Senor  Montal- 
bano  were  lying  at  her  feet,  «*  I  leave  you  with  ray  fortunate 
rival,"  said  cousin  Ned,  as  he  pointed  to  the  ground  and  bowed 
his  exit. 

The  next  week  she  sailed  for  Saratoga,  and  he  kept  the  secret 
until  three  years,  when  she  had  married  a  long,  lean  Geoi^ian  who 
drives  five  hundred  slaves. 

Cousin  Ned  writes  poetry ;  and  he  publishes  too  sdmetimes,  and 
many  of  his  poems  have  gone  the  rounds  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
But  this  is  not  remarkable,  for  few  are  so  forgotten  by  the  gods  as 
not  at  some  time  during  life  to  have  breathed  their  inspirations  in 
acme  pastoral  or  warlike  rhythm,  or  in  a  woful  ballad  to  their 
mistress's  eyebrow. 

Neither  were  the  pencil  and  pallet  forgotten,  in  his  devotion  to 
the  arts.  And  connected  with  his  exploits  in  this  branch  of  the 
poetical,  I  have  the  most  irresistible  recollections.  I  was  visiting 
their  country  seat  near  one  of  our  eastern  cities,  when  one  day  he 
invited  me  to  walk  to  his  *' sanctum"  which  he  had  built  in  a  re* 
tured  part  of  the  grounds,  for  he  knew  that  I  was  an  admirer  of 
genius  and  talent,  and  he  had  prepared  for  me  a  surprise.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  painting  much  lately,  purely  for  amusement 
and  experiment.  But  he  was  quite  astonished  at  his  own  produc- 
tions, and  it  was  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pride  that  he  asked  me  to 
see  them.  He  was  going  to  invite  some  connoisseurs  from  town 
to  come  over,  for  he  wished  to  consult  them  with  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  sending  them  to  the  exhibition.  But  as  people  are 
prone  to  overrate  the  value  of  their  own  labors,  and  as  he  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  my  judgroeiit,  he  wished  me  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it  first  and  he  would  be  guided  by  my  decision.  I 
disclaimed  all  capacity  to  criticise,  but  promised  to  be  honest  in 
my  opinion.  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  probable  merit  of  what 
I  was  about  to  see,  but  judging  from  his  merit  in  other  pursuits 
I  anticipated  something  very  fine.  • 

I  entered  and  looking  round,  enquired  where  were  the  pictures. 
*'  Why  this  is  one,"  said  he,  pointing  towards  the  easel,  **  and 
there  is  the  other  on  the  wall.  This  is  a  Madonna,  and  I  will  i^ot 
tell  you  the  subject  of  that,  but  wish  you  to  tell  me  if  you  recog- 
nize it.  I  was  dumb.  I  looked  at  the  pictures  and  then  at  him. 
What  could  he  meani  But  his  countenance  only  betrayed  an 
expression  of  anxiety ;  I  saw  nothing  quizzical  there.  I  knew  not 
what  to  say.  At  length  he  spoke :  "  Yon  are  silent,  I  am  afraid 
they  do  not  please  you."    I  saw  that  he  spoke  earnestly,  and  re* 
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plied  that  I  could  not  pronounce  a  hasty  judgment  upon  such 
works.  Then  he  began  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  Madonna,  and 
the  various  processes  by  which  he  produced  certain  effects.  They 
were  extremely  novel  and  the  effects  were  novel  too.  What 
should  I  do?  I  saw  that  he  had  feeling  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  wound  him.  Again  he  asked  me  if  I  recognized 
the  landscape  on  the  wall?  After  a  desperate  effort  to  recall 
what  I  had  seen,  that  it  might  possibly  be  intended  to  represent, 
I  replied  as  if  I  perfectly  understood  the  resemblance,  **  Yes,  but 
I  think  you  have  made  the  waters  beneath  the  falls  too  tranquil." 
It  was  the  want  of  spray  and  foam  that  for  a  moment  misled 
roe.  **  Why,  what  do  you  take  it  for?"  exclaimed  he.  I  replied, 
'*  Why>  the  falls  of  Niagara,  to  be  sure,  and  I  take  that  steamboat 
which  is  falling  to  be  the  **  Caroline,"  which  was  sent  over  the 
cataract  during  **  Patriot  war."  Now  cousin  Ned  looked  mystified. 
**  Are  you  quizzing  me,  or  do  you  really  think  that  I  meant  to 
paint  the  falls  of  Niagara?"  I  pleaded  my  sincerity ;  and  with 
unfeigned  distress  either  at  his  own  disappointment  or  my  want 
of  perception,  he  informed  me  that  the  picture  was  a  view  of  the 
river  which  flowed  past  the  house,  taken  from  the  spot  where  we 
stood.  I  could  resist  no  longer;  the  whole  affair  had  become  too 
ridiculous.  I  feared  he  had  a  slight  aberration  of  intellect,  and 
there  was  but  one  way  of  curing  it ;  so  giving  way  to  my  inclina- 
tion, I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  exclaimed :  they  are  the  most 
miserable  daubs  that  lever  beheld,  and  I  beseech  you,  if  you  care 
for  your  reputation,  to  let  your  artistic  friends  stay  at  home;  and  if 
you  wish  to  make  a  disposition  of  your  pictures,  present  the  Nia- 
gara falls  to  the  cook,  for  a  fire-board,  and  elevate  the  Madonna  upon 
a  pole  for  a  scare-crow.  I  have  thought  of  that  scene  a  thousand 
times  since,  and  can  never  decide  in  my  own  mind  "  who  was  the 
dupe"  on  that  occasion,  though  cousin  Ned  assures  me  that  he 
was  acting  with  tha  utmost  honesty  and  simplicity:  for  I  hare 
heard  too  much  of  his  acting. 

Indeed,  I  could  fill  a  volume  and  not  give  half  that  is  interest- 
ing about  him  He  is  one  of  the  most  generous  souls  that  I  ever 
knew.  His  only  pleasure  is  in  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  others. 
Do  we  wish  him  to  go  with  us  to  the  concert,  the  opera  or  to  church, 
— it  is  always  the  thing  which  he  most  desires  to  do.  And  in  riding 
on  horseback,  fishing  or  sailing,  rambling  in  the  woods,  lounging  in 
print  shops  or  picture  galleries,  or  visiting  prisons,  asylums  or  ice- 
cream saloons,  he  is  always  the  kind,  gentle  and  agreeable  cousin 
Ned. 

Then  he  can  bring  in  all  those  little  accessories  which  are  the 
spirit  of  such  enjoyments.  He  can  be  extremely  facetious,  or  he 
can  talk  sentiment  all  in  earnest;  and  we  can  display  every  grace 
of  mind  and  manner,  he  can  be  witty,  grave  or  sweet  without 
fear  of  killing  him;  because  he  is  cousin  Ned. 

It  is  he  who  fans  us  at  the  opeia,  he  ties  our  slippers  and  fas- 
tens our  gloves ;  at  the  soiree  he  supports  us  and  bathes  our  brows 
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faint  or  weary  and  perforins  all  those  nameless  litth  offices  wKich 
those  who  have  no  cousin  Ned  must  live  without.  He  has  a  great 
deal  of  tact,  and  though  always  on  hand  is  never  in  the  way.  To 
he  sure,  he  wishes  every  day  that  he  was  not  our  cousin,  but  the 
next  moment,  declares  himself  a  lucky  fellow  that  he  stands  in  that 
delightful  relationship ;  and  we  declare  ourselves  as  much  blest  as 
he.  We  are  blest,  and  will  do  every  thing  for  his  comfort  and  plea« 
sure,  and  always  give  him  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome  to  our 
hearts  and  our  fireside.  From  the  latter,  he  has  now  heen  a  long 
time  absent.  But  when  he  comes,  we  will  invite  you  to  meet  him, 
and  you  shall  wish  as  sincerely  as  we  do,  that  you  had  a  cousin 
Ned. 
June  Wk,  184a 
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BT  MISS  JUUA  PAUKXB. 

I  had  a  fragrant  little  flower, 

In  a  shady  nook  it  grew ; 
Its  petals,  they  were  snowy  white. 

Pencilled  with  shining  blue. 
Bat  an  ugly,  crawling  earth-worm  came 

And  gnawed  it  at  the  root, 
And  long  e*er  sammer  days  were  flown, 

Twas  trodden  under  foot. 

I  had  a  darling  little  bird, 

With  black  and  crimson  wings ; 
Its  voice  was  full  of  melody, 

Like  a  Peri's,  when  she  sings. 
Bat  once,  the  live-long  day  she  sat, 

With  folded  wing  and  drooping  head, 
And  when  the  quiet  even  came, 

My  little  hird  was  dead. 

I  had  a  little  sister, 

With  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 
That  they  wove  a  love-spell  in  my  heart. 

With  their  joyous  dancing  light. 
My  soul  was  full  of  happineis. 

When  her  heart  was  pressed  to  n^jbie, 
And  I  said,  "  What  a  world  of  joyous  days> 

ThoQ  dear  one,  shall  be  thine!" 
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_  ■  ■  _  III!  ^  f  ^  - ^— - 

One  ranmier  day,  ere  the  sun  weat  down. 

She  lay  in  her  little  bed, 
Aod  the  last ,  lingering  glorious  rays 

Flayed  'round  her  cherub  head. 
The  eyes  I  loved  so  well  were  closed, 

And  her  hand  had  an  icy  chill ; 
I  thought  my  life  was  bound  with  hers, 

And  yet  I  lingered  still. 

Oh!  then  I  knelt  with  bitter  tears, 

Where  my  dead  sister  lay. 
And  I  heard  a  still,  small  spirit-voice, 

In  gentle  accents  say, 
*'  Hush  thee,  poor  mourner!  murmur  not, 

To  comfort  thee  I've  oome ; 
God  loved  the  little  angel, 

And  so  he  called  her  home! 

''And  the  flowers  are  there  immortal, 

And  the  birds  have  golden  wings, 
And  they  dead  sister  thrills  with  the  life 

Which  from  God's  presenoe  springs.'* 
Then  I  said,  *'  Show  me  this  land, 

Where  it  is  Baft  to  love ;  -' 
And  as  the  spirit  soared  away, 

She  murmured,  "  'Tis  above." 

Broehpori,  N,  J.,  Jtme,  184S. 


LECTURES  ON  SHAKSPEARE. 
By  H.  N.  Hudson.     Baker  and  Scribner,  New  York. 

There  is  no  better  test  of  an  author's  ability  than  to  take  up  an 
old  subject  on  which  every  variety  of  mind  has  expended  itself  for 
ages,  and  without  any  new  facts  or  helps,  render  it  fresh  aod  at- 
tractive. These  lectures,  now  collected  in  a  book  form,  were  de- 
livered a  year  or  two  since  in  New  York  and  Boston,  to  perhaps 
the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  audiences  the  cities  could 
furnish.  Without  any  of  the  clap-trap  accessories  so  often  employed 
to  obtain  admiration,  they  secured  it  by  their  intrinsic  merit  alone^ 

To  clear  thought  and  a  true  style,  Mr.  Hudson  adds  impulsive- 
ness of  feeling  and  vigor  of  expression.  His  unbounded  reverence 
for  Shakespeare  does  not  dull  the  edge  of  his  criticism,  or  weaken 
the  power  of  his  analysis.  Some  have  objected  to  these  lectures, 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  made  far  more  out  of  the  characters  than 
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Shakspeare  himself  ever  dreamed  of.  The  latter  simply  caused 
them  10  speak  naturallvi  without  any  reference  to  art  whatever. 
But  as  in  reading  Shakspeare,  we  care  not  wheiher  his  Richard 
III  is  the  Richard  HI  of  history,  and  think  only  of  the  character  as 
drawn  by  his  pen,  so  in  listening  to  Mr.  Hudson,  we  care  not 
whether  the  bard*8  creations  were  effected  bv  svnthf  sis,  or  sub^ 
jected  afterwards  to  strict  analysis;  we  are  delighted  with  the 
perfection  they  present  and  the  close  investig-ation  they  will  bear. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  see  what  else  is  left  a  man,  except  to  show  how 
this  great  genius,  in  being  a  lover  himself,  obliged  all  the  lovers  of 
true  art.  As  Minerva  sprang  fuD-arraed  from  the  head  of  the  god, 
so  does  every  character  emerge  from  the  soul  of  this  great  wizard, 
perfect  in  ail  its  proportions,  complete  *in  all  its  accessories.  To 
unfold  this,  is  to  reveal  the  greatness  of  Shakspeare,  or  in  other 
words,  make  us  comprehend  what  we  before  knew  but  did  not 
understand  ;  that  nature  cannot  furnish  a  better  Jew  than  Shylock, 
or  a  completer  devil  than  lago,  or  a  nobler  woman  than  Cordelia, 
or  a  more  perfect  wife  than  Imogene,  or  indeed  a  character  of  any 
hue  from  Caliban  to  Bottom,  truer  than  he  has  given  us  in  the 
great  wonder.  Yet  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  this,  till  some  gifted 
mind  analyzes,  compares  and  tests  each  character  in  turn.  Johnson, 
Coleridge,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Hazlitt,  and  a  host  of  others  have  un- 
dertaken this  task,  and  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  and  in* 
crensed  our  admiration,  but  Mr.  Hudson  stands  in  a  better  position 
than  either.  Wiih  the  results  of  all  combined  before  him,  and 
viewing  them  generously  and  freely,  he  has  also  given  us  the  pro- 
duct of  his  own  reflections.  Possessing  great  originality  himself, 
the  thoughts  of  others  have  become  as  it  were  his  own  in  passing 
through  his  mind  ;  or  in  other  words,  after  furnishing  himself  with 
all  the  helps  in  his  reach,  he  has  given  us  not  a  compilation,  not  a 
collection  of  opinions,  but  a  complete  original  work  as  distinctly 
and  strongly  marked  as  if  he  were  the  first  man  that  ever  wrote  on 
Shakspeare. 

His  antithetical  mode  of  saying  things,  nay,  his  very  alliter* 
ations  give  a  movement  and  vigor  to  his  sentences  that  hurr}'  the 
reader  on  so,  that  what  he  took  up  perhaps  as  a  dry  analysis,  he 
finds  he  cannot  lay  down  without  an  effort. 

A  large  part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  lo  Shakspeare  him- 
self, and  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  We  cannot  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  author's  excellence  or  style,  without  extensive 
quotations,  and  if  we  were  required  to  select  from  the  different 
plays,  we  should  hardly  know  which  to  choose.  He  first  gives  the 
plot  and  then  takes  up  the  principal  characters  and  analyzes  them. 
The  tragedies,  perhaps,  from  the  very  characters  necessary  to  them, 
possess  more  interest  than  the  other  plays.  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
are  huge  creations  that  make  us  tremble  as  we  conreroplate  thera. 
The  midnight  grave,  the  murderous  deed,  the  cries  of  conscience 
and  the  still  copse,  enchain  us  more  than  the  jokes  of  the  butloon, 
the  retorts  of  the  wit  or  the  passionate  language  of  the  lover.    We 
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think  Mr.  Hudson's  aqalysis  of  Hamlet,  by  far  the  best  ever  fur- 
nished. We  rather  suspect  he  fdt  the  character  as  much  as  he 
itudied  it,  and  come  to  his  conclusions  more  by  consciousness  than 
by  thought.  As  a  specimen  of  his  antithetical  style,  we  give 
a  short  extract  from  *'  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

**  The  lord  and  the  tinker  are  the  two  extremes  of  society;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  they  well  nigh  meet  round  on  the  other  side, 
as  extremes  are  apt  to  do.  There  is  ju?t  about  as  much  gold  in 
the  one  character  as  in  the  other;  only  in  the  lord  it  is  all  on  the 
outside,  in  the  shape  of  gilding ;  in  the  tinker  it  is  all  at  the  centre, 
in  the  shape  of  a  kernel.  And  it  is  doubtful  which  be  the  more 
ludicrous  or  the  most  dignified,  the  ennui  which  drives  the  one  to 
seek  sport  in  duping  a  sot,  or  the  sottishness  which  makes  the  other 
dupable  into  the  belief  of  his  being  a  lord.  The  irony  of  (he  thing, 
for  it  is  ironical  withal,  is,  that  if  a  man  be  removed  from  the 
gutter  to  the  palace,  he  changes  his  place  only,  not  his  mind. 
Under  his  temporary  hallucination,  the  tinker  resigns  his  name, 
but  not  his  character;  is  deluded  out  of  his  experiences,  but  not 
out  of  his  appetites  and  aptitudes;  consents  to  forget  his  neigh* 
bors,  but  not  his  ale;  and  his  occasional  remarks,  during  the 
following  play,  are  plainly  the  oTfspring  of  the  old  man,  not  of  the 
new  additions.  Sly,  for  ihat  is  the  tinker's  name,  is  evidently  no 
very  remote  kin  of  Sancho  Panza,  epitomized  and  Anglicized:  one 
can  almost  fancy  one  hears  him  giving  thanks  to  the  inventor  of 
drink,  as  his'  elder  brother  did  to  the  inventor  of  sleep.  The  entire 
prelude  is  read  in  ten  minutes;  yet  it  reveals  the  character  of  the 
whole  family  of  Slies.  They  "  came  in  with  Richard  the  conque- 
ror," and  **  are  no  rogues,"  nor  any  thing  else,  indeed,  but  pedlers, 
bear-herds,  tinkers,  and  drinkers  **of  pots  o*  the  smallest  ale." — A 
light,  aerial  grace,  touched  occasionally  with  the  richest  colors  of 
poetry,  hovers  over  this  most  expressive  of  trifles.  If  forced  to  give 
up  the  prelude  or  the  play,  it  would  be  difllicult  for  me  to  choose 
between  them,  much  as  I  value  the  latter." 

His  analysis  of  Shylock  is  able  and  just.  Indeed  the  tendency  of 
Mr.  Hudson's  mind  is  to  look  with  fairness  on  the  worst  of  charac- 
ters, so  that  he  analyzes  usually  as  well  as  intellectually  with  con- 
sumaie  skill.  In  the  proscribed,  persecuted,  despised  and  degraded 
Jew,  he  sees  a  man  with  all  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  a  man, 
made  what  he  is  by  the  injustice  of  others,  rather  than  by  his  own 
innate  wickedness.  Hated  by  all,  why  should  he  not  hate  all?  having 
no  money  extended  to  him,  why  should  he  extend  it  to  others? 
Says  Mr.  Hudson  of  him: 

**Shylock  is  one  of  those  inconceivable  masterpieces  wherein  the 
poet's  ^kill  is  forgotten  in  the  perfection  of  the  work;  he  seems  so 
much  a  man  of  nature's  making,  that  we  can  scarce  accord  to 
Shakspeare  the  merit  uf  creating  him.  A  true  representative  of  his 
nation,  of  course  his  two  absorbing  passions,  are  love  of  money  and 
hatred  of  Christians:  both  of  which  passions  are  the  almost  inevi- 
table result  of  his  origin  and  situation ;  of  a  nationa)  pride  which 
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for  ages  never  ceased  to  provoke  hostility,  but  which  no  hostility 
could  ever  subdue  ;  of  a  national  thrift  which  never  ceased  to  invite 
rapacity,  but  which  no  rapacity  could  ever  exhaust;  and  of  a  na- 
tional weakness,  which,  while  it  exposed  them  to  wrong,  only  en- 
gendered the  deeper  hate,  because  it  left  them  without  the  means  or 
the  hope  of  redress.  Such  is  that  wonderful  people,  whose  nation- 
ality has  survived  the  utmost  dispersion,  the  fiercest  persecution,  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  greatest  empires;  a  people  whom  no  distance 
can  separate,  no  proximity  confound ;  and  who,  a  monument  at 
once  of  heaven's  favor  and  of  heaven'is  justice,  seem  doomed  for- 
ever to  attest  the  truth  of  a  dispensation  .whose  benefits  they  are 
never  to  enjoy.  And  such  is  Shylock ;  a  type  of  national  sufferings, 
of  national  sympathies  and  national  antipathies.  Himself  an  object 
of  bitter  insult  and  scorn  to  those  about  him  ;  surrounded  by  ene- 
mies whom  he  is  at  once  too  proud  to  conciliate,  and  too  weak  to 
oppose;  he  can  have  no  life  among  them  but  money;  no  hold  on 
them  but  interest ;  no  feeling  towards  them  but  hate ;  no  indemnity 
out  of  them  but  revenge.  Nothing  he  can  do,  will  purchase  him 
any  thing  but  obloquy  and  contempt;  no  gush  of  humanity,  no 
sacrifice  of  disinterestedness,  will  silence  or  soften  the  prejudices 
against  his  nation  ;  and  of  course,  the  seeds  of  generosity  originally 
implanted  in  his  nature,  instead  of  springing  up  into  beauty  and 
ftraj]^rance,  have  become  congealed  or  petrified  into  malignity  and 
selfishness.  As  the  law  allows  no  such  principle  as  equity  towards 
him,  so  he  will  acknowledge  none  in  his  interpretation  of  it.  Its 
spirit  being  avowedly  his  foe,  he  does  not  scruple  to  make  its  letter 
his  friend.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  mercy  speaks  to  him 
in  vain  ;  he  has  long  looked  to  others  for  mercy,  and  has  not  found 
even  justice;  and  therefore  when  others  look  to  him  for  mercy,  he 
will  not  give  even  justice.  The  propheqies  of  Scripture  against  his 
nation  have  been  turned  into  a  patent  for  persecuting  him ;  there- 
fore he  turns  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  nation  into  a  patent  for 
cursing  them ;  and  returns  their  Christian  intolerance  with  Jewish 
obstinacy.  The  more  they  close  their  arms  and  doors  against  him, 
the  faster  he  clings  to  his  national  faith;  his  very  language  seems 
to  have  been  circumcised,  and  to  have  gone  to  school  to  the  syna- 
gogue. Such  is  the  natural  efiect  of  intolerance  upon  helpless, 
defenceless  pride ;  producing  the  widest  separation  of  feeling  and 
character  among  those  who  are  the  nearest  together  in  place. 

But  with  these  national  peculiarities  Shylock  unites  the  deepest 
and  strongest  individuality  ;  thoroughly  and  intensely  Jewish,  he  is 
not  more  a  Jew  than  he  is  Shylock.  Endowed  with  the  finest  gifts 
of  nature,  the  wronrrs  he  has  sufiered  and  the  pride  he  has  opposed 
to  them,  have  dried  all  the  sap  of  humanity  out  of  him,  but  have 
left  his  noble  intellect  standing  entire.  With  as  much  elasticity  of 
mind  as  stiffness  of  neck,  every  step  he  takes,  but  the  last,  is  as 
firm  as  the  earth  he  treads  upon  ;  every  reason  he  advances  is  per- 
fectly unansv|erable,  except  in  a  single  instance  where  he  chooses 
to  rely  on  the  antiquities  of  his  own  nation  rather  than  on  his  own 
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lesources.  Nothing  can  daunt,  nothing  can  disconcert  him;  re- 
monstrance cannot  move,  ridicule  cannot  touch,  obloquy  cannot  ex- 
asperate him :  when  he  has  not  provoked  them,  he  has  been  forced 
to  bear  them ;  and  now  when  he  does  provoke  them,  he  is  hardened 
against  them.  In  a  word  he  may  be  outreasoned,  he  cannot  be  out- 
willed  ;  he  may  be  broken,  he  cannot  be  bent.'* 

It  very  often  occurs  that  a  writer  capable  of  conceiving  and  ex- 
pressing admirably  the  character  of  a  man,  fails  grievously  in  des- 
cribing that  of  a  woman.  Cooper,  for  instance,  draws  a  wild 
Indian  with  graphic  power,  but  spoils  every  female  character  he 
attempts  to  portray.  The  flexile  movement,  gushing  feelinss, 
warm  impulses,  delicate  sentiment  and  exquisite  sensibilities  of  the 
latter,  disappear  under  his  rough  hand.  So  also  one  who  will  analyze 
a  Romeo  with  wonderful  ability,  fails  in  a  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  but 
Mr.  Hudson  is  equally  successful  in  depicting  Juliet  and  Desde- 
mona,  or  Lady  Macbeth,  and  lago  and  Hamlet.  He  understands 
all  the  rougher  and  sterner  feelings  of  the  monk,  as  well  as  the 
more  delicate  susceptibilities  of  a  woman ;  he  can  draw  in  dark, 
strong  lines  the  character  of  a  murderer  and  a  villain,  as  well  as 
pencil  softly  the  more  hidden  and  impalpable  virtues  of  one  who  has 
been  made  *'  a  little  better'*  than  an  angel.  Indeed,  this  peculiar 
form  of  adaptation  possessed  by  so  few,  is  indispensably  necessarj 
to  one  who  would  write  on  Shakspeare.  Johnson  with  all  his  abil- 
ity never  made  a  woman  without  a  beard.  One  always  says  after 
reading  his  description  of  one, 

"'  I  spy  a  great  beard  under  her  muffler.  I  do  not  like  a  woman 
with  a  beard." 

Mrs.  Jameson  on  the  contrary,  cannot  fully  appreciate  such  a 
character  as  Hamlet.  Mr.  Hudson  excels  in  this  respect,  and  seems 
speaking  a  different  language  when  passing  from  a  Caliban  to  a 
Perdita.  As  an  example  take  the  following  extract  from  his  lec- 
ture on  **  Winter's  Tale,"  where  he  describes  Florizell  and  Perdita: 

'*  Perdita  is  a  fine  illustration  of  native  intelligence  as  distin- 
guished from  artificial  acquirements,  and  of  inborn  dignity  bursting 
through  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  humblest  station.  Schlegel 
somewhere  says,  '*  Shakspeare  is  particularly  fond  of  showing  the 
superiority  of  the  innate  over  the  acquired ;"  but  he  has  nowhere 
done  it  more  beautifully  than  in  this  unfledged  angel, 

"  The  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green  sward ;  nothing  she  does  or  seems 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself." 

Just  as  much  a  queen  as  if  she  were  brought  up  at  court,  and  just 
as  much  a  shepherdess  as  if  she  were  born  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
the  graces  of  the  princely  and  the  simplicities  of  the  pastoral  char- 
acter seem  striving  which  shall  express  her  loveliest.  She  is  not  a 
poetical  being;  she  is  poetry  itself;  and  every  thing  lends  or  bor- 
rows beauty  at  her  touch.  A  playmate  of  the  flowers,  when  we  see 
them  together,  we  can  hardly  tell  whether  they  take  more  inspira- 
tion from  her,  or  she  takes  more  from  them ;  and  while  she  becomes 
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fhe  sweetest  of  poets  in  making  nosegays,  the  nosegajs  in  her 
hands  become  the  richest  of  crowns.  Courted  by  the  prince, in  dis- 
guise at  one  of  their  rustic  festivals,  herself  the  mistress  of  the  feast, 
she  transforms  the  place  into  a  paradise. 

''  What  she  does, 
Still  betters  what  is  done.    Wiien  she  speaks, 
He'd  have  her  do  it  ever :  'when  she  sings, 
He'd  have  her  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so;  and  fur  the  ordering  her  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too:    When  bhe  doth  dance,  he'd  have  her 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  she  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function." 

With  the  same  delicacy  and  chastity  of  honor  as  her  mother,  she 
has  less  sternness  and  severity  of  carriage;  the  discipline  of  cir^ 
cumstances  having  left  unchecked  and  unsubdued  in  her  the  fresh- 
ness, the  simplicity  and  playfulness  of  nature:  yet,  though  her 
whole  being  is  redolent  of  the  scenes  she  has  lived  amidst, 

**  We  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 
She  lacks  instructions;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach." 

With  her  mother's  depth,'intensity  and  calmness  of  feeling,  no  per- 
turbations can  reach  her;  and  when  a  cloud  comes  over  the  in- 
nocent brightness  of  her  love : —  \ 

**  This  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  further. 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep." 

Of  course  no  man  were  more  worth}"^  of  such  a  being,  unless  be 
were  willing  to  give  up  all  the  rest  of  the  world  for  her;  and  the 
prince  shows  himself  abundantly  worthy  of  her,  in  the  sacrifice  he 
makes,  and  the  danger  he  confronts  for  her  sake.  As,  prizing  bis 
love  before  the  crown,  he  quiets  her  forebodmgs  with  the  words, — 

"  Or  111  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's:  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine:  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no ]'* 

80  prizing  truth  and  honor  above  all  things,  he  more  than  makes 
good  his  words  by  deeds: 

"  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  gleaned ;  for  all  the  son  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  and  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fnthoms,  will  he  break  his  oath 
To  this  his  fair  beloved.'* 

Indeed,  Fiorizell  is  ever  the  peer  of  Perdita  :  none  bat  the  beat  of 
men  could  have  felt  the  perfections  of  such  a  woman ;  none  but  the 
best  of  women  could  have  won  the  heart  of  such  a  man;  and  if 
nothing  can  disturb  the  serenity  of  her  love,  nothing  can  subdue 
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the  strength  of  his.  Alire  and  glowing  with  the  fire  of  noble  passions, 
himself  the  very  sum  and  abstract  of  true  manliness,  of  honor, 
purity,  intelligence'  and  dignity,  he  seems  at  once  the  flower  of 
princes,  and  the  prince  of  gentlemen;  and  his  love  is  truly  "Pro- 
methean spark  stolen  from  heaven,  to  give  a  godlike  soul  to  man." 
It  was  only  by  being  forced  to  renounce  his  princely  inheritance 
and  brave  the  threats  of  his  father,  that  Florizell  could  show  him- 
self worthy  of  such  a  woman ;  and  it  was  only  by  growing  up  a 
perfect  queen  amid  purely  pastoral  influences,  that  Perdita  could 
show  herself  worthy  of  such  a  man.  With  so  much  skill  does 
Shakspeare  arrange  his  plots  for  the  proper  development  and  mani- 
festation of  his  characters." 

There  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  work  of  Mr.  Hudson,  which 
gives  it  a  great  value  to  the  American  reader,  indeed  to  the  modern 
reader  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  constantly  making  his 
subject  practical ;  that  is,  applying  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  that 
suggest  themselves,  to  prevailing  errors.  Transcendentalism,  false 
philanthropy,  improved  notions  on  the  rights  of  women,  false 
theories  of  reform,  each  gets  a  castigation  as  he  passes,  and  he 
strikes  no  baby-blow.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
wisdom  will  die  with  us,  but  rather  that  much  of  true  wisdom  has 
disappeared  with  our  forefathers,  and  that  to  get  right,  we  have  to 
go  backward  instead  of  fortcard.  Amid  the  many  instances  with 
which  the  book  is  filled,  the  following  taken  from  Othelk>  is  full  of 
truth  as  well  as  bitter  irony ;  he  is  speaking  of  Desdemona : 

"  We  have  been  taught  that  the  husband  is  to  obey  the  wife  as 

much  as  the  wife  the  husband  ;  and  our  next  lesson  probably  will 

be,  that  the  parent  is  to  obey  the  child  as  much  as  the  child  the 

parent.      O,  divine  science  of  equality !   Chivalry,  the  first  and 

fairest  daughter  of  religion,  has  long  since  been  gibbeted,  and  the 

puerility  of  the  tournament  has  given  place  to  the  virility  of  the 

horse-race !    Woman  is  to  be  raised  above  the  awful  prerogative  of 

defencelessness ;    legislation   having  gone  sick   with  a  kind  of 

atheistic  philanthropy,  is  stepping  in  to  rescue  her  from  her  old 

dependence  on  the  religion  of  the  other  sex ;  and  as  she  is  losing 

her   motives  to  this  principle,  so  of  course  this  principle  is  losing 

its  motives  to  speak  and  act  in  her  behalf.     Saint  Peter,  by  the 

way,  was  a  very  strange  logician ;  not  half  so  wise,  probably  as  the 

sophists  of  our  day :  but  then  we  should  remember  that  Saint  Peter 

had  not  the  advantages  of  modern  illumination!    Writing  to  the 

churches,  he  enjoins  on  the  men  that  ihey  should  give  honor  unto 

the  tvife  as  being  the  weaker  vessel ;  thus  assigning  her  supposed 

inferiority  as  the  reason  why  she  should  have  especial   honor. 

Accordingly,  our  fathers  were  so  stupid  or  benighted  as  to  think, 

that  even  because  woman  is  comparatively  helpless  and  defenceless, 

therefore  none  but  a  brute,  or  a  coward,  or  a  ruffian,  would  dnre  to 

harm  her.    So  that  in  their  view  the  very  defencelessness  of  woman 

was  a  wall  of  brass  about  her;  but  this  was  because  they  had  not 

shaken  ofi'that  absurd  superstition  sometimes  called  a  soul.    Hap- 
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ily  all  such  Dotions  have  now  passed  or  ave  ]wasmg  away ;  and  it  is 
even  thought  by  some  that  marriage,  like  the  State  and  the  Church, 
is  rather  too  old  an  institution  to  survive  our  present  paroxysms 
of  improvement.    As  a  further  development  of  this  noble  system, 
strange  its  advocates  do  not  propose  to  get  up  a  new  edition  of 
woman  with  beards  and  bass  voices !     Weighed  in  the  balance  of 
this  sublime  philosophy,  Desdemona  has  of  course  been  found 
wanting  in  the  qualities  that  make  up  the  idea  of  female  heroism. 
But  seriously :    In  an  age  when  freedom  and  dignity  are  sought 
for  in  insubordination ;  and  obedience,  save  to  ourselves,  is  not  only 
thought,  but,  far  worse,  is  even  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  degradation : 
when  wisdom,  (queer  wisdom  !)  inculcating  an  identity  of  rights 
and  duties  between  the  sexes,  is  giving  us  mannish  women  and 
effeminate  men,  forgetting  that  the  more  the  sexes  resemble, 
the  less  they  will  love  and  respect  one  another:   when  woman, 
instead  of  quietly  doing  her  duties  to  secure  her  rights,  that  she 
may  be  in  a  condition  to  do  her  duties,  and  of  course  finds  the 
former  so  long  a  labor  that  she  can  never  come  to  the  latter : 
when,  reversing  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  our  fathers,  that  mar- 
ried people  *'  must  be  complicated  in  affections  and  interest,  that 
there  be  no  distinction  between  them  of  mine  and  thine ;"  and  that 
- "  their  gods  should  be  as  their  children,  not  to  be  divided,  but  of 
one  possession  and  provision,''  for  that  *'  whatsoever  i»  otherwise  is 
Hot  marriage,  but  merchandize ;" — when,  reversing  all  this,  mar- 
riage is  passing  from  a  junction  of  aims  and  interests  into  a  con- 
flict «nd  competition  thereof,  and  the  old-fashioned  way  of  regarding 
man  and  wife  as  one  person,  and  so  legislating  round  them,  is 
getting  reformed  into  a  method  of  legislating  between  them ;  so  that 
the  wife,  instead  of  seeking  protection  in  her  husband,  in  the  reli- 
gious awe  with  which,  by  a  meek,  gentle,  submissive  demeanor, 
she  used  in  simpler  times  to  inspire  him,  is  resorting  to  legal  provi- 
sions and  securities  for  protection  against  him:  when  a  heartless 
system  of  domestic  equality  and  independence  is  crushing  all  the 
higher  domestic  sentiments,  killing  off  old  honor  and  loyalty  and 
gentleness  and  generosity,  by  leaving  them  nothing  to  do,  nor  any 
occasion  for  their  exercise ; — pumping  out  all  the  spontaneous  chiv- 
alry of  our  nature,  and  leaving  us  no  manhood  for  woman  to  trust, 
nor  any  womanhood  for  man  to  fear :  when  a  sort  of  malignant, 
ferocious,  philanthropy,  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  ambitioa 
and  infidelity,  is  going  about  to  strip  off  the  sacred  wardrobe 
which  religion  has  gathered  about  our  otherwise  naked,  shivering, 
defenceless  nature,  to  supply  its  place  with  court-house  logic  and 
paper  constitutions, — until  the  great  sacrament  and  bond  of  society, 
the  consecrated  channel  through  which  all  social  grace  must  come 
to  us,  or  else  not  come  at  all,  has  got  well  nigh  desiccated  into  a 
soulless,  godless,  impotent  and  impudent  legality : — in  such  an  age, 
it  is  surely  far  from  strange,  that  the  possession  of  lofty,  heroic 
qualities  should  have  been  denied  her 
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' "  Whose  life  was,  like  the  violet,  sweet, 
Ajs  olimbiog  jaamine,  pive:" 

and  who  was  guilty  of  no  more  heroism  in  respect  of  her  hasband 
than  is  implied  in  **  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him  ;** 
or,  in  her  own  words, 

''  Unkindness  may  do  mach ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  liTe^ 
But  never  taint  my  love." 

Well  might  Wordsworth  say, 

"  The  homely  beauty  of  the  ffood  M  eacwe 
Is  gone,  oar  peace,  our  feariul  innocence, 
jindpure  religion  breathing  houtehold  /aiM." 

Fortunately,  however,  notwithstanding  our  present  surfeit  of 
transcendental  crotchets  and  theories,  we  may  hope  there  yet 
survives  a  revisionary  fund  of  heahhy  sentiment  in  human  nature, 
which  "  the  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor"  may  fall  back  upon 
with  confidence.  People  may  wrangle  and  syllogise  themselves 
into  errors  and  follies  as  they  will,  but  nature  is  still  too  strong  for 
them,  and,  before  this  excellent  pattern  of  wifely  submission,  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  vindicate  herself  in  their  hearts." 

Some  may  object  to  Mr.  Hudson's  style  as  too  abrupt  and  at 
times  jagged,  but  every  man  to  his  peculiarities;  he  may  polish 
thesBy  but  if  he  subdues  them  he  will  lose  all  that  makes  him  read- 
able. He  sometimes  gives  strict  grammar  the  go-by,  bearing 
more  interest  In  conveying  his  meaning  clearly  than  grammatically. 
The  defects,  however,  are  few,  and  in  our  opinion  these  two  vol- 
nmes  contain  the  best  commentary  on  Shakspeare  that  ever  has 
been  written,  and  stamp  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  clear,  original  thinker, 
and  a  strong  minded  man. 

4   •  •  •  » 
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It  is  a  delightful  relief  to  the  American  traveler  in  Europe,  to 
find  himself  once  more  on  shipboard,  fairly  embarked  for  home. 
If  he  has  been  a  conscientious  traveler,  the  tranquility  of  a  sea- 
voyage  is  almost  indispensable  to  his  excited  intellect  and  imagi- 
nation, particularly  if  fresh  from  Italy,  or  the  storied  banks  of  the 
Khine.  Long  before  quitting  the  former,  he  becomes  weary  with 
the  rapid  and  rich  succession  of  antique  novelties,  and  is  almost 
horrifi^  at  the  prospect  of  encountering  another  painting-gallery 
or  museum.  His  recollections  are  itievitably  more  or  less  indistinct 
and  confused.  While  opportunity  ofl^ered,  he  gorged  himself,  and 
he  needs  time  to  digest  the  mental  salmagundi.     The  innnmera- 
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ble  army  of  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and  heroines,  in  stone  or 
on  canvas,  naked  and  draped,  float  in  phantasmagoric  dance  be- 
fore his  over-wrought  and  bewildered  memory.  A  month  of  re- 
pose in  the  solitude  of  the  sea,  is  as  sleep  to  a  fevered  man. 

In  summer,  when  the  breezes  blow  fresh  from  the  south  and  the 
waters  and  the  sky  rival  each  other's  brightness;  and  above  all,  in 
the  brilliant  month  of  June,  when  the  full  moon  is  shining,  the  live- 
long night,  and  the  sun  rises  and  declines,  day  aft<!r  day,  week  after 
week,  in  unclouded  majesty,  the  ocean  is  a  glory  and  a  delight. 
Oh  !  forever,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  its  glory  is  unchangeable 
as  that  of  its  mighty  Maker!  Images,  all-beautiful  and  sublime, 
come  thronging  from  its  bosom,  like  its  own  eternal  exhalations, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  soul  they  distil  perpetually,  a  thousand 
graceful,  rainbow-colored  forms ! 

It  is  true,  no  song  of  birds  greets  your  ear,  with  the  rising  day, 
or  pleasant  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  in  the  fresh  grass,  or  other  of 
those  thousand  sights  and  sounds,  that  so  endear  to  the  poei*» 
heart,  the  '*  leafy  month  of  June.''  No  waving  groves  or  bright 
grain  vary  the  broad  scene.  But  then  the  green  waves  gleam 
and  heave  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  light  breeze  flings  over  them 
all  a  net-work  of  silverVi  bubbling  foam,  as  of  blossoms  floating 
over  a  forest-top  in  the  bloom  of  the  rural  yean 

And  you  see  no  graves  or  ruins  on  the  ocean.  Men  point  proudly 
to  the  relics  of  their  fathers'  strife,  where  brother  throttled  brother, 
and  left  his  foul  carcass  to  infect  the  air;  but  the  sea  hides  quickly 
its  wrecks  and  its  dead,  and  seems  to  stand  over  them  with  finger 
on  its  lip,  to  command  our  silence  and  awe. 

And  to  the  denizen  of  the  town,  the  change  is  peculiarly  grate- 
ful. June,  in  the  town,  ib  often  hot  and  dusty.  The  air  simmers 
up  from  the  white  side-walks,  as  over  a  hot  stove.  Now  and  then, 
a  fitful  gust  sweeps  round  the  corner  of  the  street,  bearing  along  a 
small  column  of  dust.  It  suddenly  subsides,  leaving  the  dust  to 
fall  as  in  a  cloud.  The  shops  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  way  are 
deserted  ;  and  the  younger  partner  comes  often  to  the  door,  look- 
ing anxiously  up  street  and  down,  (ot  the  shadow  of  a  may- be  cas* 
tdmer.  The  school-girls  coming  home  from  school,  fling  carelessly 
upon  their  bonnets,'their  thick  green  veils,  and  nod  familiarly, 
themselves  unknown,  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  gather  in  the 
drug  store  to  see  them  pass,  and  who  are  thereby  sadly  tantalized. 
Then  perhaps  a  shower  descends,  as  you  are  strolling  lazily  along 
in  your  blouse;  and  too  hot,  or  too  dignified  to  run,  you  finally 
reach  refuge  at  yo>jr  friend's,  the  jeweller's,  looking  forlorn  as  a 
patient  in  his  hydropathic  shirt. 

Now,  at  sea,  of  course  there's  no  dust.  And  saving  the  calms, 
which  in  these  latitudes  are  rare  and  short,  you  may  always  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  a  breeze.  The  glittering  spray,  scattered  from 
some  passing  wave,  often  showers  the  deck,  or  drawing  a  rtinbow 
crest  over  the  summit  of  the  wave  itself,  and  then  falling  in  a 
sheaf  of  liquid  crystal,  leaps  up  again  in  some  new  form,  like  old 
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Proteus  sporting  in  the  sea.  The  ship  sails  on,  day  after  da3%  with 
easy  motion;  the  white  canvas  spreads  itself  wider  and  higher, 
to  catch  the  lightest  whiff;  the  captain  gives  himself  up  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  lady  passengers ;  and  the  passengers  themselves, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  sickness,  are  all  out  upon  the  quarter 
deck  to  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  ladies  recline  around  upon  pillows 
and  foot-cushions,  and  the  captain's  sea  jackets,  and  the  gentle- 
men's cloaks.  The  invalids  remain  quiet,  while  the  more  fortu- 
nate busy  themselves  with  their  favorite  games — chess,  dominoes, 
or  shuffles. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  when  the  Ashburton  swung  out 
of  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  floated  down  the  Mersey.  The  black, 
asthmatic  little  steam^craft  that  had  shouldered  us  along,  detached 
itself  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  all  sail  set,  we 
stood  out  for  sea.  We  neared  Holyhead  in  the  night,  intending 
to  descend  St.  George's  channel,  but  finding  several  vessels  there, 
win'l-bound  already  several  days,  the  captain  ordered  "  up  helm," 
and  put  for  the  northern  passage.  The  passengers  remained  on 
deck  till  the  night  shut  off  all  lotiger  prospect  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  coasts — for  both  are  visible  fi^m  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
A  ragged  little  Scotch  terrier,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  ladies 
in  the  cabin,  ran  from  side  to  side,  and  resting  with  fore  paws  upon 
the  bulwarks,  snifTed  the  land-breeze,  and  whined  most  piteously. 
The  cow,  too,  looking  from  her  cabin  window,  pricked  up  her  ears 
and  grew  wistful  and  very  pensive,  at  each  glimpse  of  the  green 
hill  sides,  that  rose  with  the  falling  ship. 

We  cleared  the  passage,  I  think,  the  same  evening,  and  the 
following  dawn  found  us  alone  on  the  ocean : 
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caelum  andique  et  nndiqae  poiitus/' 


And  now,  at  once  severed  from  every  wonted  association,  we  turn 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  ourselves — the  temporary  denizens  of  this 
little  world — this  world-fragment,  shot  into  space  as  by  some  con- 
vulsion, with  all  its  living  load. 

The  cabin  of  a  liner  is  built  upon  the  vessel's  main  deck,  at  the 
stern.  Its  roof  forms  the  quarter-deck  or  poop.  These  decks  com- 
municate with  each  other,  only  by  steep  and  narrow  ladders.  The 
ascent  to  the  quarter-deck  from  the  cabin,  is  by  convenient  stairs 
within. 

The  cabin  itself  is  generally  supplied  with  a  sofa  at  each  end, 
and  a  table  running  nearly  its  entire  length,  which,  together  with 
the  cane-work  settees  that  flank  it,  is  of  course  fixed.  Two  paral- 
lel ridges  running  around  its  edge,  serve  to  guard  the  plates,  with 
occasional  cross-pieces  to  keep  the  turkey  from  chassezing  up  to 
the  beef,  and  both  from  diving  into  the  captain's  lap.  One  day 
(this,  however,  happened  in  a  February  gale,)  the  steward  was  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  table  arranging  the  dibhes,  the  ship  gave  an 
unlucky  lurch — steward's  feet  slipped  .from  under  him — his  chin 
dropped  ip  a  passenger's  plate,  the  turkey  cut  cable,  drove  gallantly 
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aloDg  his  neck  and  back,  leayiog  a  shining  wake  of  gravy  in  ili 
path,  till  it  finally  heaved  to,  under  the  berth  of  the  open  state 
room  opposite.  And  not  seldom,  in  a  lively  storm,  you  will  see 
the  company  at  table  suspend  suddenly  all  operations,  and  begin 
balancing  their  plates  in  the  air,  like  a  band  of  jugglers,  to  keep 
the  sauce  and  chicken  in  true  equilibrum.  Then  the  saltcellar 
comes  tearing  down  upon  you,  just  as  you  had  grasped  the  castor 
with  your  only  free  hand,  and  your  neighbor  opposite,  in  trying  to 
overtake  it,  blackens  a  yard  of  table-cloth  with  his  upset  cofiee. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  table,  just  under  the  sky-light,  swings 
the  ship's  barometer,  together  with  a  compass.  The  mizen*mast 
passes  up  through  the  cabin  and  the  dining  table,  and  is  cased 
with  mahogany  or  satin  wood,  or  richly  painted.  Around  this 
apartment,  and  opening  into  it,  are  the  passengers*  state  rooms, 
furnished  with  two  berths  each,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  with 
washing  apparatus  and  a  small  settee — which  settee  serves  for  a 
drawer-chest  and  lounge — and  a  delightful  lounge  it  is,  only  be- 
ing against  the  vessel's  side,  you  must  hold  on  with  both  hands, 
and  keep  one  leg  awake  to  save^yourself  in  a  rolL 

And  by  the  way,  talking  of  the  wash-bowl,  brings  up  some  funny 
purgatorial  recollections. 

A  storm  has  risen  during  the  night,  and  the  ship  is  dancing 
about  like  a  cockle-shell.  You  attempt  to  rise,  and  find  yourself 
prostrate  after  every  efibrt,  as  if  your  room-mate  had  got  crazy  and 
quarrelsome  from  sea-sickness,  and  wouldn't  let  you  up.  At  last 
you  succeed  in  coaxing  on  your  pants.  One  of  your  slippers  has 
slid  under  the  berth,  and  you  try  to  hook  it  out  with  your  cane, 
but  it  wont  be  hooked.  By  and  by,  you  draw  up  to  the  wash-stand, 
and  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  pitcher,  spill  about  a  pint  in  the 
bowl  itself. 

Then  comes  a  solemn  pause.  You  plant  one  foot  against  the 
berth-side,  and  the  other  against  the  opposite  settee.  One  hand 
^asps  the  edge  of  the  wash-stand,  and  the  other  a  knob  below. 
With  hair  disheveled,  suspenders  swinging  in  air  behind,  and 
one  slipper  between  two  feet,  you  eye  lugubriously  the  mouthful 
of  liquid  before  you,  oscillating  from  rim  to  rim,  and  leaping  in 
mimic  waves.  Slowly  and  carefully  you  lower  your  head  and 
close  your  eyes,  preparatory  to  the  immersion.  Biff!  your  nose 
flattens  out  on  the  damp  crockery,  while  the  water  has  already  be- 
spattered the  door.  One  more  draught  upon  the  pitcher,  and  un- 
less very  unlucky,  you  succeed  tbis  time  in  moistening  your  nasal 
extremity  and  the  tips  of  your  eye-lashes.  Then  you  wipe  your- 
self very  dry,  and  go  to  breakfast  in  your  overcoat  or  gown,  but- 
toned up  to  the  ears. 

But  we  had  no  experiences  of  tbis  sort,  aboard  the  Ashburton. 
The  easy  breeze  that  met  us  in  the  Irish  sea,  attended  us  across 
the  entire  Atlantic  Our  mainsail  was  reefed  but  once,  and  for 
nearly  a  week  the  studding-sails  were  undisturbed ;  the  studding- 
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sails,  yon  know,  being  to  the  regular  rigging,  what  lace-edging 
and  flounces  are  to  a  lady's  dress. 

The  winds  bore  us  within  two  days^  sail  of  Iceland.  In  those 
high  latitudes,  the  phenomena  of  the  night  were  a  curious  norehy 
to  most  of  our  company.  The  sun  would  linger  on  the  horizon 
till  nearlv  nine,  and  indeed  at  ten  o'clock  one  could  read  in  the 
cabin,  beneath  the  dim  sky«light. 

The  sun-sets  were  gorgeous  and  peculiar;  the  huge  luminary 
shooting  up  into  the  pale  blue  sky,  broad,  quivering  pencils  of 
light,  like  that  **  flaming  brand  "  which  the  archangel  wared  be- 
fore the  gate  of  Paradise ;  or  rolling  along  the  horizon  like  awheel 
of  fire ;  or  poised,  as  if  shrinking  and  shivering  at  the  inevitable 
plunge. 

And  then  the  full  moon  would  come  up,  pale  as  the  face  of  a 
nun ;  and  by  and  by  a  few  stars  withdraw  timidly  the  gossamer 
veil  of  the  twilight,  and  disclose  their  blushing  beauties  to  the  sea. 
The  shadow  of  the  tail  ship  lies  upon  the  water,  swaying  in  and 
out  with  the  swelling  and  sinking  waves,  like  a  huge  banner  on 
the  wind,  and  mottled  with  phosphoric  balls  as  with  stars.  The 
long,  white  bow-sprit  goes  beckoning  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
finger  of  some  mighty  phantom.  AH  on  board  is  still.*  The  decks 
are  deserted  ;  only  the  helmsman  and  the  watch  remain ;  and  find- 
ing j'our  way  to  the  prow,  you  look  down  upon  the  seething,  bub* 
bling  water  below,  and  the  long  lines  of  milky  foam,  and  the 
glowing  phosphoric  flakes  that  fall  ofl*from  the  sharp  keel.  Then 
you  creep  out  upon  the  jib-boom,  and  turn  and  gaze  upon  the  mass 
of  canvas  that  swells  up  from  the  vessel  like  a  tower  of  ivory. 

Tour  sensations,  at  such  an  hour,  are  utterly  undefinabfe.  Three' 
objects,  the  chosen  emblems  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  alone  occupy 
your  attention.  The  hoary  ocean — "image  of  eternity" — the  moon, 
round  as  your  horizon ;  and  the  ship,  the  most  consummate  speci** 
men  of  the  handiwork  of  man.  A  feeling  of  utter  Igneliness  and 
helplessness  comes  over  you  —  vague,  infinite,  irrepressible  lopg- 
ings  after  the  unknown  and  unattainable ;  and  as  the  moon,  so 
tranquil  and  motionless  in  heaven,  is  slowly  drawing  towards  her, 
the  mighty  ocean  surge,  so  do  scenes  like  this  stir  to  their  very 
depths  the  dark,  laboring  waters  of  the  human  soul. 

The  only  unpleasant  incident  of  our  trip,  was  our  approach  to 
the  icebergs,  when  upon  the  Grand  Bank.  To  sailors,  as  well  as 
landsmen,  their  presence  always  causes  a  little  anxiety ;  more  es- 
pecially from  the  reason  that  even  the  ordinary  means  of  escape 
from  disaster  are  taken  away.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ice- 
bergs, it  is  always  more  or  less  foggy.  They  seem  to  shroud 
themselves  in  mist,  as  if  to  steal  upon  yon  unseen,  like  mon- 
sters seeking  their  prey.  Long  before  evening,  this  fog  descends, 
and  often  so  thick  is  it,  that  one  mast  of  the  vessel  is  neftrly  invi- 
sible from  the  distance  of  another.  And  then  the  fog  resembles 
in  color  the  iceberg  itself.  A  double  and  triple  watch  was  fre- 
quently placed  along  the  leeward  side  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
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prow,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-oat;  bot  it  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the 
vessel  left  to  go  where  Providence  might  send  it.  Every  few  mo- 
ments during  the  afternoon — for  the  fog  gathered  at  three  o'clock 
— and  night,  the  cnptain,  to  ascertain  our  probable  distance  from 
the  danger,  dropped  the  thermometer  in  a  bucket. of  water  hoisted 
from  the  ship's  side.  We  passed  through  a  field  of  floating  ice, 
but  without  receiving  a  scratch.  There  was  less  gaiety  than  usual 
dn  board  the  ship,  in  the  evening,  and  much  thanksgiving  in  the 
morning. 

We  at  length  cleared  the  banks,  and  after  beating  about  three 
or  four  days,  against  a  pretty  lively  head  wind,  took  the  pilot,  off 
Montauk,  and  the  next  night  dropped  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay. 
There  was  a  loud,  whirring  sound,  like  the  running  down  of  a 
town-clock,  a  sharp  click,  and  then  all  was  still.  Every  body  was 
in  his  berth,  but  nobody  rose,  because  every  body  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  strange  sound.  It  was  the  prettiest  bit  of  music  my 
ears  had  listened  to,  since  the  last  solo  of  Lablache.  But  it  started 
DO  enthusiasm.  I  lay  awake,  calmly  reflecting  on  the  past,  before 
whose  brilliant  scene  the  green  curtain  had  just  descended,  per- 
haps never  again  to  rise.  I  had  passed  in  safety  through  many 
dangers,  seen  and  unseen  ;  it  was  an  hour  for  solemn  thought.  I 
repeated  to  myself  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Addison's,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  pleasant  sleep.  When  I  arose  in  the  morning  and  went  on 
deck,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  hill-sides  of  Staten 
Island.  The  ship  soon  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  up  through 
fleets  of  vessels,  some  outward  bound,  and  others  that  had  run  in 
with  itself.  A  steamboat  soon  hauled  along  side,  and  the  passen- 
gers descending  upon  her.  hurricane  deck,  were  soon  transported 
to  the  docks.  A  moment  after,  and  we  struck  foot  on  New  York 
pavement,  and  with  a  general  shaking  of  hands,  bade  each  other, 
perhaps  a  last  good-bye. 

Albany,  1848. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  JOHN  GURNEY. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  8IOOU&NET. 

I  well  remember  him, — bis  noble  form 

Erect  and  graceful,  and  his  speaking  brow 

And  eloquent  words.    For  be  bad  been  the  guest 

Of  this  New  World,  and  even  had  bowed  himself 

'Neath  my  vine-cover *d  porch,  with  his  pure  smile ; 

And  in  my  hamble  parlor  lingered  long 

His  voice,  like  an  imprisoned  melody. 
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Philanthropy  was  his,  in  every  form 
Of  earnest  piety,  or  enduring  toil, — 
While  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  he  strove 
tJntrammel'd  and  nntiring.    From  the  lip, 
And  from  the  pen,  and  life,  alike  it  flow'd, 
Cheering  the  sad  of  heart  in  every  clime — 
A  stream  without  declension. 

Mild,  yet  firm, 
In  duty's  path,  his  oalm  eye  look'd  above 
Time  and  its  trifles. 

Courteous,  and  benign;— 
His  social  sympathies  were  prompt  to  aid 
His  labors  in  the  Gospel,  breathing  balm 
O'er  soften'd  hearts.    The  child  of  ignorance 
Listened  with  wondering  trust,  to  him  who  spake 
The  truth  in  love ;  and  with  a  throbbing  breast 
The  prisoner  hail'd  him  thro'  his  darken'd  grate,— 
Blessing  the  brow  that  beam'd  with  love  to  all 
Whom  God  had  made. 

Tet  now,  methinks,  I  bear 
O'er  Ocean's  wave,  the  tread  of  echoing  feet, 
Bearing  him  to  his  burial.    Multitudes, 
In  solemn  guise,  press  onward.    Woe  is  there, 
As  though  a  whole  community  deploHd 
Father,  and  friend.    Commerce  foregoes  its  thrift, 
And  gaiety  its  revel.    Every  sect 
Mingle  their  tears. 

Hath  prince,  or  hero  IoiumI 
Such  honor'd  grave, — ^who  for  ambition's  sake 
Crash'd  out  the  sacred  life  the  Almighty  gave^ 
And  oall'd  it  victory?    Wins  bigot  zeal 
floch  mourning  of  the  heart,  that  in  the  robe 
Of  Ebal's  cursing  clad,  hath  fiercely  wanr'd  * 

With  the  complexion  of  its  brother's  creed, 
And  scpwling  trampled  on  the  Master's  role 
Of  Charity?  ^ 

Gifted,  and  good,  farewelK 
True  patriot,  and  true  christian,  peace  and  kiva, 
Thy  guests  on  earth  made  thee  at  home  in  heavMif 
So  teaching  thee  its  language,  that  thy  deeds 
Spake  forth  its  dialect,  by  night,  and  day. 
Oh  favor'd  of  that  Spirit,  early  sought 
By  thee,  m  sacred  silence  of  the  soul, 
May  we  the  pattern  of  thy  blamelees  life 
PnrsQS,  and  fiad  iu  dose,— eternal  gain! 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

From  a  Gentlemftii's  Journal.  ^ 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  Jnly,  wh«n  I  left  that  bostling  city, 
Glasgow,  to  take  a  short  trip  through  the  Highlands.  ETeiyihing 
was  life  and  animation.  Porters  were  busily  engaged  in  conrey* 
ing  luggage  on  board  the  steamers.  Runners  from  the  various 
companies  were  waylaying  unfortunate  trayellers.  My  trip  by 
steamer  being  only  to  Dumbarton,  I  was  soon  quietly  allowed  to 
pass.  In  a  few  minutes,  all  was  announced  ready,  and  we  were 
fairly  started  for  the  Highlands.  The  Clyde  at  Glasgow  becomes 
very  narrow,  and  the  navigation  from  Greenock  to  Glasgow,  at 
all  times  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  river.  Having 
now  arrived  at  Dumbarton  Castle,  (which  is  built  on  a  huge  black 
rock  rising  from  the  Clyde,)  once  so  ably  defended  by  that  patriot. 
Sir  William  Wallace,  but  at  last  sbameifully  betrayeid  by  his  own 
countryman,  Sir  John  Monteith,  who  suffered  an  ignominous  death 
in  London,  but  not  having  time  to  go  over  the  castle  in  this  tour,  I 
contented  myself  with  merely  taking  a  passing  view.  Dumbarton 
is  very  picturesque ;  numbers  of  neat  cottages  are  scattered  on 
the  river's  bank.  We  now  left  our  steamer  and  took  a  carriage  to 
the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond ;  the  country  was  very  beautiful.  We 
passed  some  delightful  summer  retreats,  occupied  by  wealthy 
merchants.  Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  in  the  party,  whien 
made  it  much  more  agreeable.  We  now  suddenly  came  in  view 
of  the  Loch.  Ben  Lomond's  snowy  top,  we  could  perceive  in  the 
distance,  rising  far  above  the  clouds.  The  emotion  I  felt,  I 
can  scarcely  describe.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  work  was 
brought  to  mind,  with  recollections  of  border  clnefs  and  those 
deadly  feuds  which  caused  so  much  noble  blood  to  be  shed,  and 
ultimatelv  brought  about  thait  union  with  England,  which  for* 
tunately  has  been  so  moeh  more  to  her  advantage  than  to  poor 
Erin.  We  now  drove  to  a  small  hotel,  where  af^od  plain  break* 
fast  was  laid.  The  steamer  which  was  to  convey  us  up  the  loch, 
was  quietly  lying  in  front  of  our  hotel,  and  fifteen  minutes  were 
allowed  us,  to  partake  of  the  good  things  before  us.  Our  time 
having  expired,  we  had  our  luggage  conveyed  on  board,  and  were 
steaming  our  way  up  the  Ioch«  The  scenery,  in  many  parts,  is 
very  grand ;-  mountains  rising  on  all  sides,  while  nnmerous  islands 
are  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  loeh.  Nombers  of  red  deer 
were  seen  quietly  gazing,  while  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  a 
hunting  box  or  cottage  on  the  islands,  oecumed  by  game  keepers. 
Some  parts  of  the  loch  are  very  narrow,  while  others  are  ten  and 
twelve  miles  broad.  We  now  were  approaching  Ben  Lomond, 
which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  height  of 
some  thousand  feet.    The  sides  were  thickly  shaded  with  pine. 
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with  here  and  there  a  huge  rock  protruding.  A  thick  mist  hung 
over  the  top.  Had  time  permitted,  I  would  have  liked  to  clamber 
up  its  sides,  the  view  to  be  obtained,  fully  repaying  for  the  trouble 
and  fatigue.  Numerous  caves  were  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  rocks, 
one  in  particular,  named  after  that  famous  freebooter,  Rob  Roy, 
where  he  and  his  men  used  nightly  to  resort.  We  were  also  shown 
the  spot  where  he  lies  buried.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  loch,  several  of  our  tourists  left  us,  taking  the  western 
route  through  the  islands.  The  distance  is  sixty  miles  from  the 
foot  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  was  performed  in  five  hours. 
Our  boat  now  retraced  her  way  to  a  landing,  called  Inversnaid, 
where  we  engaged  ponies  to  convey  us  across  a  portion  of  the 
iQountains  to  the  foot  of  Lock  Katrine.  The  true  character  of  the 
wily  Scot  was  here  shown  to  us.  After  endeavoring  to  extort 
double  price  for  the  use  of  their  ponies,  they  espied  one  of  our 
ladies  who  had  a  trunk  somewhat  larger  than  was  altogether 
prudent  for  travelling  over  these  mountains,  for  conveying  which 
they  resolutely  demanded  twelve  shillings.  Havug  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  pay  or  leare  it  behind,  our  fair  friend  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  their  demand.  It  was  a  source  of  merriment  for 
us,  at  our  lady's  expense.  Travellers  must  always  expect  to  pay 
little  extras  of  that  kind,  and  these  poor  Scots  depend  solely  on 
what  they  gain  in  this  way«  for  their  support  through  the  winter. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of'  interest  on  the  toute,  was  the  cottage 
in  which  Helen  McGregor  was  bom.  A  numberof  little  curiosities 
were  shown  us.  We  now  reached  the  Loch  Katrine.  A  small 
hut  for  the  registry  of  visitors'  names  and  the  sale  of  pure  wiakoj 
and-oat  cakes,  was  the  only  place  of  accommodation  afforded  us. 
An"  eight-oared  cutter  being  ready,  we  took  our  seats  to  be  rowed 
to  the  Trossachs,  two  miles  above  the  head  of  the  loch.  Nothing 
tould  equal  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  scenery  now  around  as; 
we  were  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  rising  many  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake.  Few  places  are  so  fit  for  meditation  as  the  bosom  of  a 
<}uiet  loch.  When  far  away  from  home,  isolated  from  the  busy 
world,  then  can  we  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  admire 
\he  mighty  works  of  our  great  Creator. 

Having  heard  that  the  echo  was  repeated  many  times,  on  this 
loch,  I  asked  one  of  our  worthy  Scots  to  give'tis  a  shout.  He  did 
so,  and  it  was  distinctly  reechoed  all  around  us.  We  were  now 
drawing  near  the  famous  island,  where  the  lady  is  so  beautifully 
described  by  Scott,  in  his  poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  as  ap- 
pearing to  King  James.  One  of  our  boatmen  gave  us  a  recitation 
from  that  lay,  which  was  certainly  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
We  landed  on  this  lovely  island,  formed  by  nature  with  all  that 
inspires  a  poet,  there  plased  in  a  lake,  hemmed  in  on  all  sidee  by 
mountains,  while  rich  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  were  luxuriantly 
flourishing  around;  fit  home  for  aerial  spirits  and  spelNbound 
fairies  of  our  imaginations  and  our  dreams.  Having  again  em* 
barked,  one  ef  our  boatmen  sang  us  Burns's  Highland  Siary.    The 
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feeliog  with  which  this  poor  Scot  sang  this  beautiful  production  of 
nature's  poet,  the  peculiar  situation,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute,  pleased  me  more   than  at  any  other  time  I  ever  heard  it. 
Having  now  reached  the  landing,  we  had   to  walk  two  miles  to 
the  Stewart's  Inn,  at  the  Trossachs,  and  fortunately  found  a  good 
dinner,  which  after  our  fast  and  long  journey,  was  a  thing  to  be 
highly  appreciated.     As  this  is  a  favorite  route  for  tourists  between 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh^  the  hotel  was  well  filled.     We  made 
several  excursions  to  the  loch  and  surrounding  mountains.     My 
time  being  limited,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  friends,  and  posted 
on  to  Callender  on  the  borders  of  Sterlingshire.     The  route  was 
very  delightful,  around  mountains,  and  then  through  verdant  plains, 
with  now  and  then  some  old  feudal  castle  rising  abruptly  in  front 
of  you.     The  distance  was  sixteen  miles.     Intending  to  stay  all 
night,  we  drove  to  the  McGregor  Arms  Hotel.     Old  and  antiquated, 
it  had  once  been  a  baronial  hail,  belonging  to  that  rlan.     The 
waiter  shewed  me  into  a  large'  room  with  fine  oak  roof,  richly 
carved.     Tapestry  hung  all  round  the  walls,  the  windows  were 
almost  hid  with  heavy,  dingy,  crimson  drapery,  giving  the  place  a 
most  gloomy  appearance.     Not  being  of  u  superstitious  turn,  my 
slumbers  were  not  disturbed  by  dreams,  but  I  found  myself  in  the 
morning  much  refreshed.    A  coach  leaving  for  Sterling,  I  bade 
farewell  to  the  mountain  scenery,  and  entered  a  rich  com  country. 
Farm  houses  were'  interspersed  along  the  road,  while  numbers  of 
peasantry  were  busily  employed  cutting  and  binding  the  wheat 
The  town  of  Stirling  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill.     At  the  extreme 
point  of  the  rock,  is  built   the  castle,  which  on   one  side,  rises 
almost  perpendicularly.     The  view  from  the  castle  is  most  extensive, 
on  a  cl«*ar  day.     Edinboruugh  can  be  plainly  seen.     The  castle  is 
used  as  a  military  barrack,  and  was  occupied  by  the  42d  High* 
Janders.     They  have   upward  of  10,000  stand  of  arms,  also   a 
variety  of  curious  weapons  and  pikes,  that  were  taken  during  the 
struggles  of  the  Pretender.     Stirling  is  an  irregularly  built  town, 
of  little  interest.     The  village  of  Allan,  a  few  miles  from  Stirling, 
celebrated  for  a  mineral  spring,  is  becoming  quite  a  place  of  resorL 
The  scenery  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  is  in  some  parts  very  grand** 
I  made  a  very  short  stay  in  Stirling,  being  anxious  to  receive  my 
letters  at  Edinburgl.  * 

A  coach  running  daily,  I  procured  a  place,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
Stirling.  Our  coachman  pointed  out  to  me  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn;  we  also  had  a  fine  view  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  In 
four  hours,  we  came  in  sight  of  Edinburgh.  We  entered  at 
Princes  street,  which  certainly  stands  almost  unrivaled  for  its 
regularity  and  beauty,  and  drove  up  to  McQueen's  Hotel,  where  I 
passed  the  night. 

Rising  early,  I  was  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  my  time,  in 
viewing  this  classic  city  and  strolling  towards  Carlton  hill,  pur* 
posing  to  take  an  early  view  of  the  city  and  county.  A  column  is 
erected  to  commemorate   the  victories  of  Nelson,  and  having 
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tsceaded  it,  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  I  ever  beheld,  arose 
before  me.  Letth  with  its  numerous  shipping,  riding  at  anchor; 
that  masterpiece  of  skill,  Granton  pier  stretching  itself  far  into 
the  sea,  Arthur*s  seat  far  ^ove;  the  Castle  and  the  old  town, 
with  its  brick  houses,  rising  twelve  or  fourteen  stories  high,  in 
contrast  with  the  magnificent  files  of  buildings  in  Princes  St.,  and 
noble  squares  beneath  me.  Few  cities  can  show  such  variety  of 
aspect  as  Edinborough.  On  one  portion  of  Carlton  Hill,  are 
standing  fifteen  pilla]*s  of  pure  Doric  designed  for  the  support  of  a 
building  for  the  reception  of  works  of  art,  similar  to  the  Louvre 
in  Paris,  but  unfortunately,  the  building  could  not  be  finished, 
from  want  of  funds  td  carry  on  the  work.  The  columns  now  stand 
to  show  the  decline  of  this  great  city,  but  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  modern  Athens.  A  fine  monument  is  erected  to  Burns  by 
the  corporation  of  the  city.  I  was  much  shocked  with  the  de* 
sorted  appearance  of  the  new  town ;  the  regularity  and  beauty  of 
the  buildings,  the  absence  of  all  kinds  of  bustle  in  the  streets  are 
DOteable.  Numbers  of  princely  mansions  are  unoccupied  and  grass 
and  weeds  are  running  wild  in  many  of  the  principal  squares. 
The  absence  of  the  Scotch  aristocracy,  residing  in  London,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  this. 

Being  desirous  of  going  over  Holyrood  Palace,  in  the  morning, 
I  crossed  an  elegant  bridge  in  Princes  st.  into  the  Old  Town.  High 
street  is  the  principal  avenue.  Numerous  old  houses  are  still 
standing.  I  noticed  in  front  of  one,  the  figure  of  John  Knox. 
Many  singularly  carved  fronts  still  remain.  There  are  several 
old  churches  standing  in  (his  city. 

Holyrood  Palace  stands  in  a  low,  unhealthy  situation,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  gloomy-looking  edifices  I  ever  beheld.  It  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  prison  than  of  a  palace.  Soldiers  were 
keeping  guard,  who  allowed  me  to  pass.  A  female  guide  then 
conducted  me  over  that  part  of  the  palace  which  was  unoccupied 
and  alone  allowed  to  be  seen  by  visitors.  After  passing  through 
a  number  of  small  rooms,  I  was  usherd  into  the  grand  ball-room. 
On  each  side  were  hung  full  length  likenesses  of  the  Scottish 
Kings  and  Queens.  The  room  was  so  dark  as  to  prevent  my 
passing  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  paintings.  The  fioor  was 
highly  poliihed  and  of  finely  grained  oak.  We  now  were  shown 
a  suit  of  rooms,  occupied  by  the  ex-king  of  France,  Charles  the 
Tenth.  The  furniture  was  very  antiquated,  the  walls  were 
covered  with  tapestry.  Passing  on,  I  came  to  a  fine  room,  elegantly 
furnished,  and  the  one  in  which  George  the  Fourth,  when  regent, 
held  a  levee.  A  fine  full  length  figure  of  'he  late  prince,  in  royal 
Stuart  costume,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  considered  very  correct. 

The  apartments  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  renviin  precisely  the 
same  as  when  she  occupied  them.  They  consist  of  a  drawing- 
room,  bed-room  and  dressing-room.  The  bed  is  fast  decaying,  as 
also  the  furniture.     The  spot  in  which  Rizzio  U*as  so  brutally 
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murdered,  is  siill  indicated  by  dark  spots  on  the  floor.  Our  guide 
said  that  it  was  impossible  to  erase  them.  Whether  artificial 
means  are  not  resorted  to,  to  retain  the  spots,  I  cannot  give  aa 
opinion.  A  private  8tair*case  from  this  spot,  leads  to  the  chnpeL 
Many  writers  are  very  severe  in  conclemning  her;  whether  justly 
or  not,  it  is  difficul;  to  say. 

Its  being  thought  that  she  was  indirectly  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Lord-  Dbrnley,  may  in  a  measure  account  for  their  severity. 
Few  woman  are  to  be  more  pitied,  brought  up  as  she  was,  amid 
the  gaieties  and  follies  of  a  French  court,  where  the  tone  of 
morality  was  so  far  below  that  of  Scotland.  How  can  we  wonder 
at  the  events  that  characterize  her  reign  and  life  ?  IlUtreated 
and  neglected  as  she  was  by  Darnley,  and  he,  a  man  so  little  cal* 
culated  to  fulfil  the  part  of  a  husband  to  a  lady  of  such  refined 
taste,  such  elegance  of  manners,  such  a  votary  to  poetry  and 
music,  how  then  can  we  wonder  that  after  Rizzio's  introduction  at 
court  and  his  warm  impassioned  strains  so  in  sympathy  with 
her  own  feelings,  it  led,  on  both  sides,  to  those  results  of 
which  we  every  day  have  proofs  before  us  ?  As  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  as  a  musician  and  a  poet,  Rizzio  was  allowed  to  be 
unsurpassed,  while  Darnly  was  cold,  reserved  and  haughty,  so 
opposite  to  the  gentleman  of  the  continent.  The  craeity  with 
which  she  was  treated,  her  long  confinement  at  various  castles,  her 
uniform  kindness  to  all  her  domestics,  and  her  unfortunate  end 
must  always  render  her  a  subject  of  pity,  and  cause  us  to  lament 
the  prejudices  of  that  age.  As  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
and  revenge  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  her  d^ath  is  a  blot  upon  the 
reign  of  that  Queen,  which  nothln&r  can  efiace. 

I  now  descended  the  stairs  leading  to  the  chapel,  which  is  quite 
ill  ruins.  Sufilcient,  however*  remains  to  indicate  its  former 
beauty.  I  returned  to  my  hotel  in  a  serious  mood ;  the  gloomy 
and  dark  appearance  of  the  whole  place,  the  thoughts  of  the  saf- 
ferings  and  death  of  that  unfortunate  Queen,  all  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  my  mind.  How  thankful  should  we  be,  that  such  preju- 
dices  and  cruelties  are  no  longer  tolerated  I 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Works  or  George  Washington,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.     Bf  Jajed 
Sparks.    In  12  vols.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  noticed  sevaral  of  these  volumes  as  they  have  been  iatued,  and  we 
are  now  happj  to  annoaneethat  the  work  is  complete,  and  tiiat  the  price  of  H 
withal  is  so  mooh  redaced  from  that  of  the  former  edition,  that  it  can  hanSy 
&il  to  make  its  way  among  all  classes  of  the  commnnity.  While  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  aathentio  record  of  those  events  which  are  immediately 
connected  with  our  country's  independence,  it  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  repository 
of  the  most  grave  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  as  a  most  trustworthy  guide 
to  national  prosperity  and  virtue.  It  is  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  age  as  well 
aa  to  the  memory  of  Washingtim  and  his  illnstrioas  coadjiotors  in  the  levolotion- 
avy  struggle,  that  speoial  efibrts  should  be  made  to  give  to  this  work  tke  oir- 
eolation  to  which  its  extraordinary  character  entitles  it.  It  is  not  too  nnoh  to 
say  that  so  long  as  it  is  suitably  appreciated  and  oherished,  oar  oonntry's  liber* 
ties  will  remain  secure ;  for  the  mind  of  the  nation  cannot  be  in  intimate  com* 
munion  with  the  mind  of  Washington,  without  having  within  itself  a  principle 
of  self-preservation. 

PosTHWous  Works  or  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.    Harper  h  Brothers. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  every  thing  that  Dr.  Chahners  has  written  shoold  be 
carefully  treasured  by  his  own  generation  and  transmitted  by  them  to  posterity. 
His  posthumous  works  we  believe  will  extend  to  some  eight  or  ten  volumes. 
The  first  three  only  have  yet  appeared ;  and  they  consist  of  his  observations  in 
connection  with  his  private  readings  of  scripture.  We  have  heard  it  questioned 
whether  he  ever  intended  them  for  publication ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  world 
will  be  the  better  for  their  being  published.  If  there  are  fewer  oorroseations 
of  genius  than  in  some  of  his  other  works,  we  know  of  no  other  in  whioh  there 
•re  more  strikmg  demonstrations  of  an  earnest  and  elevated  piety.  It  is  not  a 
work  of  profound  eritieism,  bat  it  illnstrates  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  with  great 
beauty,  richness  and  power. 

LoiTxmiNOs  Of  EuBorx  or  Skbtchss  or  Travxz.|  kc.    By  John  W.  Corson, 
M.  D .    Harper  k,  Brothers. 

This  is  the  prodaotion  of  a  highly  intelligent  travdler,  without  the  semUance 
of  aliectation  or  parade,  and  with  many  pontive  qoalities  that  are  fitted  to  ren* 
der  it  popalar  with  all  classes.  The  observatioa/an  the  appendix  on  Earopean 
charities  and  medioal  institntions,  form  an  important  part  of  the  work,  and  con* 
tain  moch  that  will  be  new  at  least  to  most  American  readers*    The  style  is 
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simple  and  nataral,  and  the  book  altogether  takes  a  high  rank  among  kindred 
publications. 

The  Wanderings  and  Foktunss  of  German  Emigrants.    By  Frederick 
Gerstnker.    Translated  by  David  Black.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  are  not  quite  sore  how  much  of  this  book  is  truth  and  bow  much  fiction, 
or  how  the  authorship  as  it  is  set  forth  on  the  title  page  is  to  be  regarded ;  bat 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  great  probability,  and  for  aught 
we  can  see,  may  be  true  to  the  letter  ^  or  if  the  author  has  drawn  from  fancy 
rather  than  lact,  we  have  no  doabt  that  he  has  furnisbed  a  fair  UlostratioD  of 
what  actually  exists  in  real  life.  It  is  full  of  interesting  incident,  fuid  the  man 
who  can  read  ten  pages  of  it  without  wishing  to  keep  on,  must  have  the  organs 
of  both  curiosity  and  sympathy  but  very  imperfectly  developed. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holt  Land.    By  Aiphonse  de  Lamartice.    D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co. 

This  book  made  a  great  noise  in  the  world  when  it  was  first  published  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  it  has  recently  gathered  much  additional  attraction 
from  the  unexpected  elevation  and  conapicoity  of  its  author,  in  connection  with 
the  latest  revolution  in  France.  The  work  is  in  itself  a  somewhat  remarkable 
one.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  religion  in  beautiful  com- 
bination ;  and  both  are  cherished  and  quickened  by  the  hallowed  associations 
which  the  author's  "  pilgrimage ''  gathers  around  him.  It  is  &  /a  mois  Francaitt 
throughout  3 — it  contains  a  great  amount  of  splendid  imagery  and  beautiful 
thought,  and  valuable  information  withal,  though  by  no  means  free  from  ex* 
travagance. 

Cjbsar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.    By  Rev.  J.  A.  Speaoer, 
A.  M.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

We  have  in  this  book,  besides  the  text  according  to  the  most  approved  avthor* 
Hies,  a  sketch  of  the  anthor's  life,  extended  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  a 
Latin-English  Lexicon,  and  a  general  index.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any 
thing  in  the  vray  of  apparatus  that  a  stndent  of  Cnsar  oonid  desire,  that  is  not 
here  supplied .  The  high  oharaoter  of  the  editor  as  an  aooomplished  scholar, 
is  it»lf  presumptive  evidenee  that  the  present  work  is  destined  to  gain  an  ex- 
tensive circulation  and  meet  with  high  approval. 

The  Germanica  and  Aoricola  of  Tacitus  ;  vrith  notes  ftur  Colleges.    By 
W.  8.  Tyler,  Professor  at  Amherst  College.    D.  Appleton  fit  Co. 

This  vrork  has  been  before  the  public  long  enough  to  acqoire  a  verdict  in  its 
iavor;  as  is  evkfteiioed  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a  ^*  new  edition."  Mora 
thaa  half  of  the  work  consistl  of  notes,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  result  ef 
profound  study  and  oxtensife  research.  The  life  and  oharaeter  of  Taoitoa  are 
very  happily  sketohed  at  ihe  beginning. 
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A  FuNEBAL  OiuLTioif  OCCASIONED  BT  THE  Death  or  Thouas  Cols,  deliv- 
ered before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  May  4,  1848. 
By  William  CoUeQ  Bryant.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  boaatifol  tribote  to  a  most  estimable  man  and  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  art.  No  one  could  have  dischar^red  the  sad  office  more  tastefully,  grace- 
fully, effectively,  than  he  on  whom  it  devolved.  The  orator  has  painted  the 
character  of  his  subject  with  as  much  truth  and  power  as  his  subjecft  ever  paint- 
ed the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  which  employed  his  pencil. 

Principles  of  Zoology.  By  Louis  Agassiz  and  Augustus  A.  Gould.  Bos- 
ton: Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 

As  we  do  not  profess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  this  book 
relates,  to  pronounce  upon  it  either  very  confidently  or  very  intelligently,  we 
chociee  simply  to  report  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists 
of  the  country  which  we  have  taken  pains  to  obtain:  and  that  is,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  work  on  the  subject  in  any  language,  and  that  it  contains  several 
newly  discovered  facts  or  principles  of  which  this  is  the  only  existing  record. 

* 

Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  Stats.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Boston.  New 
York:  R.  Carter. 

This  work  is  a  sort  of  condensed  body  of  divinity.  It  has  been  for  now  more 
than  a  century  a  standard  work  in  the  department  to  wbi<.'h  it  belongs.  Its 
author  was  in  his  day,  and  has  been  ever  since,  a  man  of  might  in  the  ranks  of 
orthodox  theology.  Scarcely  any  book  could  be  more  acceptable  than  this  to 
the  great  mass  of  religious  readers. 

Thjb  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and  Switeerland:  Sketches  of  their 
Character  and  Specimens  of  their  Eloquence.  By  Rev.  Robert  Turoboll. 
R.  Carter. 

The  title  of  this  book  contains  a  full  description  of  it:  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  that  the  author  or  the  editor  has  performed  his  work  with  exeeilent  taste 
and  ultogctiier  with  uncomipoii  bkiU  and  ability.  We  have  here  specimens  of 
both  the  earlier  and  later  preuchers  of  France  and  Switzerland  accompanied 
with  graphic  sketches  of  their  lives  and  an  estimate  of  those  qualities  in  which 
lay  the  secret  of  their  power.  The  book  is  empbatieally  mtdlum.  in  parvo. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  TurnbuU;  and  thousands  will  thank  him  for  it. 

RxLioioN  Teachiko  BT  EzAMPLE.  By  Ridiard  W.  Diekinson,  D.  D.  R. 
Carter. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  give  utterance  to  the  facu  of  the  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world.  If  the  general  idea  of  the  work  is  not  new,  there  is  an  air 
of  originality  and  fresluieaB  in  the  execatton,  well  fitted  to  attract  and  enchain, 
and  we  may  add,  reward^  the  reader's  attentioii.    It  is  writteo  in  a  olear  and 
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forcible  style,  is  full  of  vigforoas,  well  digested  and  weighty  tbouglit,  and  is  an 
important  oontribation  to  that  department  of  oar  religions  literatnre  that  is 
designed  not  merely  to  enlighten  the  understanding  or  gratify  the  tastei  but 
especially  and  chiefly  to  reach  the  cooscienoe  and  the  heart. 

Choicb  Wobks  of  Matthew  HsifaT;  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Ji 
Hamilton,  of  London.    R.  Carter. 


Matthew  Henry's  name  has  long  since  become  a  passport  to  aay  work 
title  page  is  'honored  to  bear  it ;  and  though  the  public  taste  has  uodergoae 
many  changes  in  respect  to  religious  publications,  there  is  something  about  the 
works  of  this  old  divine  that  renders  them  popular  every  where  and  at  all  times. 
The  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  are  among  the  most  celebrated  to  be  found 
in  all  his  works ;  and  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  of  vital  interest  to 
every  true  Christian.  The  biographical  sketch  is  from  the  pen,  aod  vrcrthy  of 
the  pen,  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  writers  of  the  present  day. 

The  Life  of  Oliver  Cbohwbll.    By  J.  T.  Headley.    New  York:  Baker 
2c  Soribner. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  this  book  is  destined  to  meet  with  a 
rapid  and  extensive  sale.  The  first  is,  that  its  author  has  acquired  by  his  pre- 
vious productions  an  ahnost  unbounded  popularity,  and  that  whatever  comes 
from  his  pen  is  sodght  for  with  great  interest,  and  devoured  vrith  the  utmost 
avidity.  There  is  a  bewitching  grace  about  his  style,  which  well  nigh  entrances 
most  readers, — ^the  effect  of  which  the  sternest  criticism  may  strive  in  vain  to 
neutralize.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  subject  of  the  work  is  one  of  the 
great  subjects  of  the  age ;  it  is  one  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  in 
the  act  of  undergoing  a  marvellous  change ;  through  the  labors  of  Carlyle  aad 
others  a  new  and  glorious  form  has  come  up  in  place  of  the  very  personification 
of  political  ambition  and  religious  frenzy.  And  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing 
should  be  written  about  Cromwell  now  that  is  not  read,  and  read  extensively. 
The  third  reason  is  that  the  execution  is  worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  author: 
the  work  is  of  course  characterized  by  gpreat  beauty  and  power,  and  is  a  vigor- 
ous and  manly  vindication  of  the  injured  name  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  race, 
and  vrill  no  doubt  do  much  to  set  his  character  in  the  right  light  with  posteriQf . 

LsTTEEs  or  John  Quinct  Adams  to  his  Sov,  ok  tbx  Bnis  axd  its 
TxACHiNOs.    Auburn:  Derby,  Miller  &  Co. 

These  letters  are  so  well  knovm,  having  (bund  their  way  since  the  death  of 
the  lamented  writer  into  many  of  the  newspapers,  that  it  is  only  necesaaiy  to 
say  concerning  them,  that  they  appear  in  a  beautiful  miniature  edition — a  form 
every  way  worthy  of  the  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  they  inculcate. 
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A  GOSSIPPING  LETTER. 

Mt  Dsak  Madame  PtROXTZTTE: 

I  anderstand  yon  have  a  large  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  risinf^ 
generation,  where  all  the  branches  of  a  polite  English  edocacion  are  thoroughly 
taoifht.    Yoa  will  excuse  the  minute  inquiries  I  have  naade  respecting  your 
establishment!  when^ou  learn  that  my  two  daughters,  Blanche  and  Effie,  have 
jost  arrived  at  that  interesting  period  of  life  when  the  mind  expands  and  assumes 
with  pride,  all  the  sterner  duties  of  womanhood.    I  sny  stern,  because  in  my 
opinion,  woman  '^  is  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward/'  and  wherever 
she  if  plaeed,  there  will  be  a  multitude  of  duties  to  be  performed,  which  she  can 
no  more  divest  herself  of  than  she  can  of  her  existence.    Acting  upon  this  prin- 
ciple,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  my  girls  such  an  education  as  would  enable 
them  to  meet  any  emergency  which  they  might  be  called  to  encounter.    They 
have  been  taught  to  bear  disapp^iintment,  to  persevere  through  great  obstacles. 
and  to  govern  their  temper ;  and  with  all  a  parent's  pride,  I  was  flattering  my. 
self  with  the  hope  that  when  they  should  become  mistresses  uf  families,  they 
would  show  to  the  world,  the  benetits  derived  fiom  my  oft-repeated  lessons. 
In  the  Joy  of  my  heart.  I  could  not  help  communicating  my  views  to  Mr.  Light- 
head,  an  intimate  friend  of  my  husband's,  »and  whose  opinion  we  have  always 
looked  upon  as  indispensable  in  all  matters  of  importance,  but  to  my  great  mor- 
tification, be  begged  leave  to  dlflfcr  entirely  with  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  and  even  insinuated  that  I  was  entirely  behind  the  age  both 
in  theory  and  practice.    That  the  idea  of  placing  females  on  a  par  with  the 
male  part  of  the  creation  was  a  species  of  hallucination  equal  to  the  '*  Salcm 
witchcraft."    True  the  thing  had  been  tried  faithfully  for  the  last  twenty  years 
in  several  cases  coming  under  his  own  observation,  and  generally  speaking, 
bad  entirely  failed.    He  thought  that  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  physically 
weaker  than  men,  was  proof  positive  of  the  inferiority  of  their  mental  capacities ; 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  me,  he  assured  me,  that  no  gentleman  of  this  en- 
lightened ago  would  think  of  consulting  his  wife  upon  any  subject  more  abstruse 
than  that  uf  selecting  tlie  furniture  of  his  house,  or  the  amount  of  her  ''  pin 
money."    And  Sot  hia  part,  he  would  prefer  a  wife  who  could  mend  a  hole  in 
his  coat  and  make  good  puddings  and  preserves,  to  all  the  numercns  sciences 
ending  in  ology  that  had  ever  been  taught.    He  had  no  idea  of  having  a  "  bine 
stocking"  in  his  family ;  if  she  could  only  darn  stockings  it  was  all  he  wished. 
And  as  to  languages,  it  was  high  treason  against  the  happiness  of  man ^  to  allow 
them  to  speak  more  than  one ;  that  their  natural  facility  in  that  respect,  should 
be  restrained  rather  than  encouraged,  and  he  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by 
all  wise  men  from  Solomon  to  the  present  day.    Let  any  one  having  planned 
and  exeeated  some  darliog  project  and  just  waiting  to  receive  the  fruit  of  bis 
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labors,  find  it  suddenly  thrown  down  as  risionary  and  useless,  judge  of  my  feel* 
ings  at  this  declaration!  The  bailders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  might  sympnthiaa 
with  me  when  they  found  their  labor  was  vain,  to  think  that  I,  who  had  my 
daughters  thoroughly  instrncled  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  who  expected,  like 
another  Cornelia,  to  show  them  to  the  world  as  my  brightest  jewels,  was  to  lay 
this  all  aside,  and  begin  their  education  anew!  At  least  this  was  the  advioe 
of  the  sage  Mr.  Lighthead;  and  as  my  husband  looks  upon  him  as  the  oracle 
of  the  family,  of  course  I  roust  acquiesce  in  his  views;  for  you  Icnow  my  dear 
Madamo  P.  it  will  never  do  for  a  wife  to  look  through  any  but  her  husband's 
spectacles :  and  if  he  is  near  sighted,  she  must  be  near  sighted  too,  else  how 
could  **'  the  twain  be  one  flesh?"  So  after  much  cogitating  of  the  matter,  we 
decided  to  send  the  gentle  Blanche  and  sprightly  Effie  to  a  confectioner'a 
near  bv;  to  take  lessons  in  the  important  art  of  making  ''  bonbons,  Charlotte 
Russe,  sugar  almonds,  and  preserves."  I  then  employed  a  professed  cook  to 
come  three  times  a  week  to  the  house  to  teach  them  to  roast,  bake,  carve,  etc. ; 
also  to  make  puddings,  pastry  and  cake.  As  to  the  darning  and  mending,  I 
feel  fully  competent  to  teach  that  myself.  So  that  now  I  can  safely  say  they 
are  thoroughly  educated,  according  to  the  most  approved  method  of  the  present 
tune.  And  Mr.  Lighthead  expresses  his  approbation  of  their  improvement,  by 
calling  upon  us  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  take  dinner  and  pass  his  judgment 
on  their  '*  savoir  faire."  Now,  my  dear  madam,  as  I  never  like  to  do  things 
by  halves,  I  feel  anxi(»us  to  send  my  daughters  to  your  school  by  way  of  finish, 
before  the  gentlemen  flock  in  crowds  to  nly  house  to  turn  their  heads;  and  feel- 
ing that,  as  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  give  them  a  double  education,  I  have  the 
first  claim  on  their  society.  So  if  you  will  allow  them  to  learn  a  few  tunes  and 
sing  a  few  songs,  embroider  in  worsted,  knit  purses^  and  such  other  fancy  work 
as  you  may  deem  necessary,  I  shall  feel  that  my  task  is  ooropleted  and  offer 
you  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  assisting  me  in  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  Lighthead,  that  oracle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Allow  me  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

DtANA  VERNOX. 
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BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 

Thebx  are  few,  if  any^  more  eminent  names  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  physical  sciences  in  America,  than  that  of  Benjamin 
Silliman.  He  was  bom,  August  8th,  1779,  at  Trumbull,  Fairfield 
county,  Connecticut.  Both  his  parents  and  grand-parents  were 
of  the  higher  class  in  society.  His  grandfather,  who  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1727,  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  Connecticut.  His  father,  Greneral  SiUiman, 
was  also  educated  at  the  same  institution,  and  for  many  years  fol- 
lowed a  similar  profession,  with  superior  success.  When  the  war 
of  the  revolution  broke  out,  abandoning  the  profession  of  the  law, 
he  hastily  took  up  arms  in  his  country's  defence.  His  energy  and 
daring  raised  him  into  public  notice,  and  he  was  soon  appointed 
Brigadier  Greneral,  to  guard  the  coast  in  the  county  of  Fairfield. 
His  services,  so  timely  and  important,  are  justly  regarded  with 
admiration. 

With  such  examples  before  him,  it  was  but  natural  to  expect 
that  young  Silliman  would  lead  a  brilliant  career.  He  was  early 
prepared  for  Yale  college,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1792,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  1796.  While  a  member  of  col- 
lege he  w^as  distinguished  for  activity  of  intellect  and  extensive 
range  of  thought.  Even  before  leaving  college,  a  striking  proof 
was  given  of  his  original  and  innate  talent  for  lecturing — an  inter- 
esting presage  of  future  celebrity  and  usefulness.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  association  of  students  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  a 
subject  to  which  he  had  not  as  yet,  griven  attention.  Though  he 
had  but  little  time  for  prep^ratior,  his  lecture  was  an  admirable 
effort,  and  was  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  youthful  genius. 
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After  graduating  be  studied  law,  at  the  same  time  also  pursuing 
a  wide  and  varied  range  of  studies  in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. In  1799  he  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  college,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Haven  county  in  1802. 

The  enterprize  and  energy  of  Dr.  Dwight,  procured  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorship  in  the  then  new  and  rapidly  rising 
sciences  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  Mr*  Silliman  in  1802, 
was  chosen  professor. 

Mr.  Silliman  set  out  in  his  career  a  few  years  after  Lavoiser 
had  established  the  modem  system  of  chemistry,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  with  Sir  Humphrey  T)avy  and  his  compeers ;  early  in 
a  period  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  history  of  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  the  admiration  of  the  whole  literary  and  scientific  public 
of  Europe  was  attracted  to  the  astonishing  discoveries  then  making 
in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  material  universe.  The  mys- 
terious constitution  of  all  organized  and  unorganized  matter,  was 
daily  unfolding  through  the  labors  of  the  great  European  chemists 
of  the  time.  Not  only  the  most  studious,  but  the  most  aristocratic, 
wealthy,  and  fashionable  portion  of  society  in  London  and  Paris 
were  flocking  to  hear  these  discoveries  announced  in  public  lec- 
tures. But  in  this  country  the  whole  subject  was  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced and  public  interest  in  it  to  be  excited.  Lectures  had  been 
but  rarely  given,  and  only  in  connection  with  the  science  of  med- 
icine. None,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  medical 
students,  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  wonders  of  chemistry  as  is  now  possessed  by  boys  and 
girls  in  many  of  our  primary  schools. ' 

For  thirty  years  past  no  branch  of  the  physical  sciences  has  ex- 
cited so  universal  an  interest  in  this  country,  and  been  studied 
with  so  much  zeal  and  delight  as  this.  Few  intelligent  persons 
are  ignorant  of  its  most  important  facts  and  doctrines.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry  has  long  been  considered  an  indispensable 
department  in  every  college  of  whatever  rank,  and  in  all  our  high- 
er academies.  It  is  an  established  part  of  a  complete  female 
education;  not  only  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  practical 
applications  of  chemistry,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  expanding  and 
ennobling  influence,  its  eflects  in  banishing  superstition  and  su- 
perstitious feeling  in  connection  with  the  wonders,  laws  and  oper- 
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ations  of  nature,  and  in  elevating  the  mind,  through  contemplation 
of  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  to  the  Creator  by  whom  they 
are  establised  and  maintained.  It  is  to  such  expanded  and  eleva- 
ted feelings  that  the  study  of  chemistry  owes  its  popularity,  which 
has  BO  long  been  maintained  in  this  country.  A  mere  operative 
chemist  at  the  present  day  may  be  ranked  as  appropriately  among 
manufacturers  as  among  scientific  men.  In  Europe  the  compound- 
ers of  medicine,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  styled  chemists.  By  such 
men,  chemistry  is  practised  merely  as  a  trade.  A  practical  chem- 
ist may  be  considered  as  ranking  with  a  machinist  or  a  civil  engi- 
neer. (Observe,  we  are  speaking  of  established  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  practical  professions  in  society.)  Great  inventors  or 
discoverers  in  the  arts  or  sciences,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  as 
those  who  make  new  accessions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  the 
world.  Their  character  and  reputation  are  little  dependent  upon 
the  particular  branch  of  knowledge  or  the  arts  to  which  they  make 
accessions.  Mere  practical  chemistry,  followed  as  it  is  by  so  many 
men  as  a  trade,  perhaps  would  not  be  considered  as  holding  so 
high  a  rank,  as  was  the  case  fifty  years  ago. 

But  Mr.  Silliman's  services  to  his  country  and  to  society  are  of 
the  highest  kind.  Through  his  enterprise,  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
not  only  chemistry  and  its  kindred  sciences,  but,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  whole  range  of  the  natural  sciences  have  been  introduced 
among  his  countrymen,  and  a  wide-spread  zeal  awakened  in  their 
pursuit.  To  him  also  ^e  are  indebted  not  a  little,  for  that  en- 
largement in  the  range  of  our  established  courses  of  education, 
and  the  elevated  feelihgs  with  which  these  branches  of  knowledge 
are  pursued  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.  May  we  not  safely 
say,  that,  in  no  country,  are  low  and  groveling  superstitions,  and 
the  narrow-minded  prejudices  of  ignorance,  less  prevalent 
throughout  the  great  body  of  society,  than  in  the  United  States  ? 
The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  necessary  influence  of  this  class  of 
studies  OR  the  mind,  the  more  we  shall  discover  their  value  in 
improving  the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  in  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  conunon  pursuits  of  Hfe.  These  studies,  even  if 
pursued  to  a  small  extent,  train  the  mind,  and  may  we  not  add, 
the  heart,  also,  to  sympathize  with  those  great  ideas  of  the  Cre- 
ator which  are  expressed  in  the  laws  of  the  natural  woiid.  Sys- 
tematically, scientifically,  and  step  by  step  do  they  lead  us  "  through 
nature  up  to  natura's  Grod." 
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Upon  being  appointed  to  organize  and  establish  this  new 
department  in  Yale  College,  Mr.  Silliman,  afler  availing  himself 
of  all  the  resources  afforded  at  home,  immediately  proceeded  to 
Europe.  The  enterprise  and  energy  which  he  evinced  in  quali- 
fying himself  for  his  great  work,  was  truly  remarkable.  He 
traveled  extensively  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  scientific  and  literary  men  of 
the  age.  He  afterwards  published  a  journal  of  his  travels  in 
Europe,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  highest  literary  authority 
in  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  American 
literature.  • 

But  his  chief  design  in  going  to  Europe  was  to  acquaint  himself 
with  chemistry  as  taught  \fy  the  great  masters  of  the  science.  He 
accordingly 'studied  it  as  a  pupil  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  day, 
in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Paris ;  taking  pains  to  write  out 
with  the  utmost  care,  notes  of  each  lecture  to  which  he  listened. 
The  zeal  with  which  he  pursued  these  studies  was  only  equaled 
by  the  amount  df  knowledge  he  acquired.  The  minutest  details 
given  in  the  lecture-room  were  all  treasured  in  his  mind. 

In  his  lectures,  the  reminiscences  of  his  old  instructors  have 
been  particularly  interesting.  The  friendship  and  intercourse 
which  he  established  with  eminent  scientific  men,  in  Europe,  have 
been  very  useful  to  the  cause  of  science  in  this  country.  Not 
only  by  means  of  his  journal,  but  correspondence,  Mr.  Silliman 
has  been  a  principal  medium  of  communication  between  the 
science  of  Europe  and  that  of  America. 

As  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Silliman  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  age.  Many  years  ago,  an  intelligent  Englishman,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  the  ablest  lecturers  of  London,  at  a  time 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Coleridge,  and  other  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  were  deUghting 
large  audiences  in  London,  gEtthered  from  the  most  intelligent 
classes  of  that  metropolis,  and  at  a  time  when  public  lectures 
were  frequented  with  fresh  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  upon  hearing 
Mr.  Silliman  lecture,  testified  most  decidedly  to  his  preeminent 
ability,  compared  with  the  eminent  lecturers  of  England.  In  this 
country,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  protracted  course,  Mr.  Silli- 
man has  ranked  highest  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  listened  to 


him  in  the  lecturop'room  more  than  a  ftiotidea  of  his  extraordinary' 
ability.  We  shall  only  hint  at  a  few  of  his  leading  qualities,  as 
they  occur  to  us  firom  personal,  recollections  of  him  in  the  labo* 
ratory.  Fluency,  aptness  and  beauty  of  language,  are  always 
conspicuous  in  his  lectures.  Without  any  apparent  effort,  in  an 
easy  and  graceflil  cadence,  the  words  flow  from  his  lips  like  notes 
from  an  organ ;  and  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  tone  which 
that  instrument  is  capable  of  produoing,  his  varied  modulations 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared.  From  a  soft  and  gentle,  yet  clear 
and  distinct  utterance,  he  spmetimes  rises  to  a  lofty  and  sublime 
diction,  c€urrying  his  audience  along  with  him,  until  both  orator 
and  auditor  are  inspired,  as  it  were,  with  feelings  of  awe  and 
sublimity.  His  language  is  always  well  chosen.  He  has  a  word 
for  every  thought,  and  a'  thought  for  every  word.  He  has  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  accompanied  with  a  profusion  of  ideas.  He 
scatters  flowers  with  a  liberal  hand^  but  with  the  flower  is  always 
found  the  fruit.  It  is  the  orange  tree,  rather  than  the  apple, 
where  the  fruit  and  the  blossom  are  seen  grovviing  on  the  same 
branch. 

He  possesses  remarkable  originality  and  felicity  of  manner  as 
a  speaker.  While  Professor  Silliman  imitates  no  one,  there  are 
many  who  attempt  to  imitate  him.  A  professor  in  a  distant  col- 
lege, rqinarked  that  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  had  been 
more  sought  after  than  any  other  professorship  in  our  American 
colleges,  each  aspirant  expecting  to  meet  with  a  success  like  that 
of  Mr.  Silliman,  and  that  thus  far,  all  had  been  disappointed.  Mr. 
SilUman's  age  and  experience  place  him  on  vantage  ground. 
Then  again,  he  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  our  country.  He  needs  no  text-book  to  refresh  his 
memory.  He  is  familiar  with  all  the  old  foot-paths  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  his  genius  is  ready  at  hand  when  he  lectures,  to 
carry  his  audience  out  into  new  and  unexpected  fields  of  thought. 
Like  the  magician's  wand,  one  stroke  of  bis  genius  may  reveal  to 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  mysterious  wonders  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  things.  At  the  same  time  he  is  leading  his  hearers 
on  in  a  way  they  know  not,  he  does  it  as  with  a  silken  chord, 
gently  conducting  them  on,  step  by  step,  from  one  point  of  grand- 
eur to  another,  until  they  find  themselves  transported  into  the 
regionof  the  sublime,  where  fimcy  comes  into  their  aid,  and  mag- 
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nifies  still  more  the  beauty  of  the  picture.  His  gestures,  though 
few,  are  appropriate  aud  easy.  He  stands  in  an  erect  position, 
moving  about  with  the  utmost  gmoe  and  dignity. 

He  is  gifted  with  a  ready  memory.  Whatever  he  has  heard  or 
read  in  connection  with  the  subject  he  wishes  to  illustrate,  seems 
always  to  be  at  his  command.  This  enables  him  to  connect  with 
die  driest  details,  so  many  amusing  incidents  that  one  is  lured 
into  admiration  of  them  before  he  is  at  all  affected  with  wearinesa. 
With  professor  Silliman,  the  past  is  as  a  living  present,  and  the 
things  of  the  past,  are  like  toAy^s  occurrences,  aU  before  the 
mind  for  fresh  application. 

A  glowing  imagination  also  has  tree  play  throughout  his  leo 
tures.  It  is  not  however  oi  that  wild  disordered  nature  diat  out- 
runs all  probability,  but  bold,  picturesque  and  lively,  such  in  short, 
as  is  an  ornament  to  the  real  and  an  honor  to  the  ideal. 

Another  thing  which  characterises  him  is  a  moral  and  religious 
feeling  causing  him  perpetually  to  rise  from  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  science  to  heart-inspiring  reflections  in  natural  tlieology.  Un- 
expectedly and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  he  vnll  ftt  any 
time  rise  from  the  exposition  of  a  fact  or  law  of  chemistry,  into  a 
strain  of  elevated  and  glowing  oratory,  while  setting  forth  some 
reflection  in  natural  theology.  This  is  done  not  with  display  or 
in  en  oratorical  manner,  but  as  it  wer^  unconsciously  with  a  de- 
lightful simplicity  and  beauty  of  manner,  wiidi  a  poetical  imagina- 
tion and  a  familiarity  of  delivery  and  the  utmost  beauty  of  lan- 
guage. 

He  has  a  remarkable  faculty  of  arousing  activity  of  mind  and 
a  noble  enthusiasm  in  young  men.  His  success  is  most  wonder- 
ful in  bringing  the  minds  of  his  youtfafhl  hearers  and  indeed  of  any 
miscellaneous  popular  audience,  into  a  state  of  elevated  and  genial 
sympathy  with  those  of  men  of  genius  and  learning.  He  inspires 
tl»  true  scientific  love  and  enthusiasm.  The  highest  merit  of  a 
teacher  consists  in  giving  a  genial  love  of  knovriedge,  and  in  rais* 
ing  the  mind  into  those  higher  regions  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
which  the  most  eminent  men  in  science  and  learning  habitually 
dwell.  AH  of  this  is  true  of  Mr.'SiUiman.  These  are  some  ot 
those  qualities,  which,  to  our  mind,  make  him  the  prince  of  lec^ 
turers* 

The  £uae  of  oral  deUvery  muat  geaeraHy  be  but  temporary.  Mr. 
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Silliman  is  sure  to  be  remembered  to  distant  ages,  as  a  chronicler 
and  historian  of  science.  The  success  of  his  journal  for  so  many 
yearn  is  a  surprising  fact  in  the  history  of  our  period.  He  began 
with  the  most  slender  encouragement  possible.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  enterprise  several  worics  of  a  similar  character  at  di^ 
ferent  times  sprung  up,  all  of  which  were  short  lived ;  Mr.  Silli- 
man's  is  now  in  its  thirty-first  year.  When  first  projected  it 
seemed  impossible  that  such  an  enterprise  should  succeed,  so  few 
in  tiie  country  were  able  to  contribute  to  it.  The  journal  always 
has  been  valued  and  encouraged  in  England.  It  has  exerted  a 
powerful  and  constantly  increasing  influence  in  multiplying  the 
number  of  scieutific  men  in  the  country.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
diief  causes  of  the  great  number  of  scientific  men  in  this  country 
who  are  attracting  the  attention  of  England,  by  their  ability  and 
success.  As  the  journal  has  enlarged,  contributors  have  increased 
in  still  greater  proportion.  For  several  years  its  publication  has 
been  bimonthly  instead  of  quarterly. 

Mr.  Silliman  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  several  important 
scientific  works  in  addition  to  his  journal,  and  his  books  of  travel. 
By  far  the  most  voluminous  and  perhaps  the  least  methodical  of 
any  of  his  works  is  his  chemistry.  Its  most  important  use  is  as  a 
book  of  reference,  for  which  it  was  undoubtedly  compiled.  It 
will  not  add,  perhaps,  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  detract  from  it.  He  edited  several  Ameri- 
can editions  of  Bakewell's  Geology,  and  Henry's  Chemistry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  travel  writen  by  Mr.  Silli- 
man  is  that  entitled  "  Remftrks  made  on  a  ^ort  tour  between 
Hartford  and  Qtiebec,  in  the  Autumn  of  1819.*'  The  spirited 
descriptions  of  this  volume  and  the  copious  historical  recollections 
of  the  numerous  remarkable  spots  on  the  route  render  it  as  fasci- 
nating as  a  novel.  It  is  decidedly  a  model,  and  will  be  studied 
by  the  tourist  at  the  present  day  with  pleasing  profit.  He  will 
find  its  descriptions  so  true  to  the  life,  the  iipagery  and  beauty  of 
language  such  a  perfect  semblance  of  the  beautiful  imagery  of 
nature  around  Turn,  that  the  one  will  seem  to  heighten  the  beauties 
of  the  other.  Ilticre  we  give  an  extract  from  the  work,  the  de- 
scription of  Monte  Video,  which,  though  written  many  years  ago, 
win  have  a  special  interest  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  recent 
decease  of  the  late  worthy  proprietor  of  these  grounds,  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Wadsworth  of  Hartford. 
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"  Afler  constantly  ascending,  for  nearly  three  miles,  we  reached 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  mountain,  from  which  a  steep  declivity 
of  a  few  rods  brought  us  to  a  small  rude  plain,  termmated  at  a 
shert  distance  by  the  western  brow,  down  which  the  same  fine 
turnpike  road  is  continued.  From  this  plain,  the  traveler  who 
wishes  to  visit  a  spot  called  Monte  Yiaeo,  remarkable  for  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery,  will  turn  directly  to 
the  north,  into  an  obscure  road,  cut  through  the  woods  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  to  which  it  conducts.  The  road  is  rough, 
and  the  view  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ridge,  which,  in  many 
places,  rises  in  perpendicular  clifis,  to  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  surface  of  die  summit  of  the  fountain. 
On  the  west,  you  are  so  shut  in  by  trees,  that  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally, and  for  a  moment,  that  you  perceive  there  is  a  vaJley  imme- 
diately below  you. 

At  the  end  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  road  terminates  at  a  tenant's 
hoilse,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  through  a  gate  of  the  same 
description,  you  enter  the  cultivated  part  of  this  very  singular 
country  residence. 

Here  the  scene  is  immediately  changed.  The  trees  no  longer 
intercept  your  view  upon  the  left,  and  you  look  almost  perpen- 
dicularly mto  a  valley  of  extreme  beauty,  and  great  extent,  in 
die  highest  state  of  cultivaUon,  and  which,  although  apparendy 
within  reach,  is  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  you.  At  the 
right,  the  ridge,  which  has  until  now  been  your  boundary,  and 
seemed  an  impassable  barrier,  suddenly  breaks  off  and  disappears, 
but  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  in  bold,  grey  masses, 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  crowned  by  forest 
trees,  above  which  appears  a  tower,  of  the  same  color  as  die 
rocks. 

The  space  or  hollow,  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  ridge,  or 
what  may  very  properly  be  called  the  back  boru!  of  the  mountain, 
is  occupied  by  a  deep  lake,  of  the  purest  water,  nearly  a  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  somewhat  lass  than  half  that  widdi.  Direcdy 
before  you,  to  the  north,  from  die  cottage  or  the  tenant's  house, 
and  extending  half  a  mile,  is  a  scene  of  cultiyadon,  uninelosed, 
and  interspersed  with  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
house.  The  gi  ound  is  gently  undulating,  bounded  on  the  west 
b^  the  precipice  which  overlooks  the  Farminglon  valley,  and  in- 
clining gently  to  die  east,  where  it  is  terminated  by  the  fine  mar- 
gin of  trees  that  skirt  the  lake.  After  entering  the  gate,  a  broad 
foot-path,  leaving  die  Carriage  road,  passes  oft  to  the  lefV,  and  is 
carried  along  the  western  brow  of  the  mountain,  until  passing  the 
house,  and  reaching  the  northern  extremity  of  this  little  domain, 
it  conducts  you,  almost  imperceptibly,  round  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs,  on  which  the  Tower  stands.  It  then  gradually  passes  down 
to  the  north  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  it  unites  with  other 
paths,  at  a  white  picturesque  building,  overshadowed  with  trees, 
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standiiig  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
whole  of  it,  and  open  on  every  side,  during  the  warm  weather, 
forming  at  that  season,  a  delightful  siunmer  house,  and  in  the 
winter  being  closed,  it  serves  as  a  shelter  for  the  boat  There  is 
also,  another  path  which,  beginning  at  Uie  gate,  bat  leading  in  a 
contrary  direction,  and  passing  to  the  right,  conducts  you  up  the 
ridge,  to  what  is  now  the  summit  of  the  south  roek,  whose  top 
having  fUlen  off,  lies  scattered  in  huge  fragments  and  mas&y  ruins, 
around  and  below  you. 

From  this  place  you  have  a  view  of  the  lake,  x>f  the  boat  at  an- 
chor on  its  surface>  gay  with  its  streamers  and  snowy  awnings : 
of  the  white  building  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  water,  uid, 
(risipg  immediately  above  it,)  of  forest  trees,  and  bold  rock»  inter- 
mingled with  each  other,  and  surmounted  by  the  Tower. 

To  the  west,  the  lawn  rises  gradually  from  the  water,  until  it 
reaches  the  portico  of  the  house,  near  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
beyond  which,  the  western  valley  is  again  seen. 

To  the  east  and  north,  the  eye  wanders  over  the  great  valley  of 
Connecticut  river,  to  an  almost  boundless  distance,  until  the  scene 
fades  away,  among  the  blue  and  indistinct  mountains  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  carriage  road,  leaving  the  two  foot-paths,  just  described, 

at  the  gate,  passes  the  cottage  and  its  appeiidages,  inclining  at 
first  down  towards  the  water,  and  then  following  the  undulations 
of  the  ground,  where  the  ascent  is  the  easiest,  winds  gently  up 
to  the  flat  on  which  the  house  stands.  Along  this  road  the  house, 
the  tower,  the  lake,  etc.  occtisionally  appear  and  disappear,  through 
the  openings  in  the  trees ;  in  some  parts  of  it,  all  these  objects  are 
shut  n-om  your  view,  and  in  no  part  is  the  distant  view  seen,  until 
passing  through  the  last  grpup  of  shrubbery  near  the  house,  you 
suddenly  find  .yourself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  brow  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  valley  with  all  its  distinct  minuteness,  immedi- 
ately below,  where  every  object  is  as  perfectly  visible,  as  if  placed 
upon  a  map.  Through  the  whole  of  this  lovely  scene,  which  ap- 
pears a  perfect  garden,  the  Farmington  river  pursues  its  course, 
sometimes  sparkling  through  imbowering  trees,  then  stretching  in 
a  direct  line,  bordered  with  shrubbery,  blue,  and  still,  like  a  clear 
canal,  or  bending  in  graceful  sweeps,  round  white  farm  houses, 
or  through  meadows  of  the  deepest  green.  9 

The  view  from  the  house  towards  the  ^ast,  presents  nothing 
but  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  lofty  cliffs,  and  on  the  opposite  shore4)y  a  lower  barrier 
of  rocks,  intermixed  with  forest  trees,  from  among  which  a  road 
is  seen  to  issue,  passing  to  the  south  along  the  brink  of  the  water, 
and  although  perfectly  safe,  appears  to  form,  from  that  quarter,  a 
dangerous  entrance  to  thb  retired  spot. 

Everything  in  this  view,  is  calculated  to  make  an  impression 
of  the  most  entire  seclusion ;  for,  beyond  the  water  and  toe  open 
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ground  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  house,  rocka  and 
forests  alone  meet  the  eye,  and  appear  to  separate  you  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  at  the  same  moment  that  you  are  con* 
templating  this  picture  of  the  deepest  solitude,  you  may  without 
leaving  your  place,  merely  by  changing  your  position,  see. through 
one  of  the  long  G-othic  windows  of  the  same  room,  which  reach 
to  a  level  witli  the  turf,  the  glowing  western  valley,  one  vast  sheet 
of  cultivation,  filled  vnth  inhabitants,  and  so  near,  that  with  the 
aid  only  of  a  common  spy  glass,  you  distinguish  the  motions  of 
every  individual  who  is  abroad  in  the  neighboriug  village,  even 
to  the  frolics  of  the  children,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  do- 
mestic fowls,  seeking  their  food,  or  watching  over,  and  providing 
for  their  young.  And  from  the  same  window,  when  the  morning 
mist,  shrouding  the  world  below,  and  iVequently  hiding  it  com- 
pletely from  view,  still  leaves  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  clear 
sunshine,  you  may  heai*  through  the  dense  medium,  the  mingled 
sounds,  occasioned  by  preparations  for  the  rural  occupations  of 
the  day. 

From  the  boat  or  summer  house,  several  paths  diverge,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  the  north-east,  after  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  is  divided  into  two  branches ;  tne  first  passes  round  th^ 
lake,  and  generally  out  of  sight  of  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
until,  descending  a  very  steep  bank  through  a  grove  of  ever- 
greens so  dark  as  to  be  almost  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
even  at  noon-day,  it  brings  you  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  out 
upon  the  eastern  margin  of  the  water,  into  the  same  road  which 
was  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  and  from  thence  along  it  to  the 
cottage,  beyond  the  foot  of  the  south  rock.  The  other  branch  of 
the  path,  after  leaving  the  defile,  passes  to  the  east  side  of  the 
northern  ridge,  and  thence  you  ascend  through  the  woods  to  its 
summit,  where  it  terminates  at  the  Tower,  standing  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  precipice.  The  Tower  is  a  hexagon,  of  sixteen  feet 
diameter,  and  filly-five  feet  high  ;  the  ascent  of  about  eighty  steps 
on  the  inside,  is  easy,  and  from  the  top,  which  is  nine  hundI^Bd  and 
sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Connecticut  river,  you  have  at  one 
view  all  those  objects  which  have  been  seen  separately  from 
the  different  stations  below.  The  diameter  of  the  view  in  two 
directions,  is  more  than  ninety  miles,  extending  into  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  comprising 
the  spires  of  more  than  thirty  of  the  nearest  towns  and  villages. 
l%e  little  spot  of  cultivation  surrounding  the  house,  and  the  lake 
aC  your  feet,  with  its  picturesque  appendages  of  boat,  winding 
padis  and  Gothic  buildings,  shut  in  by  rocks  and  forests,  compose 
the  foreground  of  this  grand  Panorama. 

On  the  western  side,  the  Farmington  valley  appears,  in  stiU 
greater  beauty  than  even  from  the  lower  brow,  and  is  seen  to  a 
greater  extent,  presenting  many  objects  which  were  not  visible 
from  any  other  quarter.    On  the  east,  is  spread  before  you,  the 
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great  plain  through  which  the  Connecticut  river  winds  its  course^ 
and  upon  the  herders  of  which  the  towns  and  villages  are  traced 
for  more  than  forty  miles.  The  most  considerable  place  within 
flighty  is  Hartford,  where,  although  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles 
in  a  direct  line,  you  see,  with  me  aid  of  a  glass,  the  carriages 
passing  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  and  distinctly  trace  the 
motion  and  position  of  the  vessels,  as  they  appear,  and  vanish 
upon  the  river,  whose  broad  sweeps  -are  seen  like  a  succession  of 
lakesi  extending  through  the  valley.  The  whole  o^  this  magnifi-' 
cent  picture,  including  in  its  vast  extent,  cultivated  plains  and 
rugged  mountains,  rivers,  towns  and  villages,  is  encircled  by  a 
distant  outline  of  blue  mountains,  rising  in  shapes  of  endless  va* 
riety." 

The  following  description  of  Quebec,  illustrates  our  author's 
conciseness  of  style  : 

"  Quebec,  at  least,  for  an  American  city,  is  certainly  a  very  pe« 
cuHar  place* 

A  military  town-— containing  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants, 
—most  compactly  and  permanently  built— stone  its  sole  materi- 
als-environed, as  to  its  most  important  parts,  by  walls  and  gates, 
-—and  defended  by  numerous  heavy  cannon,  garrisoned  by  troops, 
having  the  arms,  the  costume,  the  music,  the  discipline  of  Eu- 
rope—-foreign  in  language,  features,  and  origin,  from  most  of 
those  whom  they  are  sent  to  defend— founded  upon  a  rock,  and, 
in  its  highest  parts,  overlooking  a  great  extent  of  coimtry — be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean — ^in  the  midst 
of  a  great  continent— -and  yet  displaying  fleets  of  foreign  mer- 
chantmen, in  its  fine  capacious  bay-— >and  shewing  all  the  bustle 
of  a  crowded  sea-port— its  streets  narrow— populous  and  winding 
up  and  down  almost  mountainous  declivities— situated  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  finest  pewits  of  £ur(^e— exhibiting  in  its  environs,  the 
beauty  of  an  Etiropean  capital— and  yet,  in  winter,  smarting  with 
the  cold  of  Siberia— governed  by  a  people,  of  different  language 
and  habits,  from  the  mass  of  the  population— opposed  in  religion, 
and  yet  leaving  that  population  without  taxes,  and  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  every  privilege,  civil  and  religious ;  such  are  some  of 
the  most  pronunent  features,  which  strike  a  stranger  in  the  city  of 
Quebec." 

Though  he  has  reached  that  period  of  life  when  most  men 
begin  to  feel  the  infermities  of  age^  and  the  decline  of  mental 
vigor,  Mr.  Silliman  still  exhibits  the  freshness  of  manhood.  His 
step  is  elastic  and  firm,  and  his  voice  has  lost  none  of  its  richness 
of  tone  nor  is  it  at  all  enfeebled.  The  college  in  which  he  has 
labored  with  such  brilliant  success  for  more  than  forty  years,  may 
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yet  hope  that  his  important  services  will  long  be  continued  to  it, 
and  science  too,  wo  trust,  shall  yet  receive,  as  the  result  of  his 
future  labors  in  the  cabinet  and  the  laboratory,  many  rich  acces- 
sions. 

Mr.  Silliman  possesses,  in  a  great  measure,  those  social  qualities 
which  are  the  ornament  of  domestic  life  and  which  render  home 
the  sweetest  spot  on  earth.  Some  men  of  genius  allow  the  duties 
of  their  profession  to  encroach  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  fireside, 
or  to  close,  as  it  were,  the  avenue  to  the  affections,  which  should 
brighten  on  the  countenance  of  him  who  is  the  central  light  of 
the  family  circle. 

In  addition  to  the  refinement  cf£  the  scholar,  Mr.  Silliman  always 
bears  in  his  person,  carriage  demeanor,  even  in  his  gait,  and  cer- 
tainly in  his  address,  the  perfect  semblance  ot  a  polished  gentle- 
man. With  that  indescribable  air  which  at  once  assures  the  ob- 
server not  only  of  his  complete  self-respect,  but  of  his  respect  for 
others ;  with  a  figure,  portly  but  not  abese ;  with  features  cast  in 
the  mould  of  manly  beauty,  and  a  step,  dignified  and  vigorous,  he 
is  at  once  remarked  by  the  stranger  for  his  personal  advantages 
and  the  prepossession  thus  excited  is  almost  or  quite  invariably 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  regard  and  reverence  even  more  credita- 
ble to  its  object. 

Not  only  does  he  possess  these  pleasing  qualities  of  the  man  of 
society  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  man  of  science,  but— more 
than  all — he  sustains  the  character  of  a  consistent  and  exempliary 
christian.  His  piety,  however,  never  wears  an  aspect  of  austerity; 
and  why  should  it  \  It  is  of  that  serene  and  joyful  cast,  which 
makes  the  soul  strong.  With  his  fine  thoughts  on  the  grand  study 
of  the  architecture  of  the  world,  generally  called  Geology,  and  on 
the  subtle  anaysis  of  the  kingdom  of  matter,  called  Chemistry,  he 
often  weaves  noble  conceptions  of  the  great  religious  truths  of 
external  nature,  and  renders  most  fervent  tribute  to  the  Grod  who 
piade  the  mysteries,  which  science  seeks  to  solve*  Although  he 
is  above  all  romantic  ambition  to  become  a  martyr  to  science,  he 
once  distinctly  said  to  his  class,  that  he  would  "  as  soon  be  taken 
away  from  life  in  the  act  of  performing  an  experiment,  as  in  hb 
closet  at  prayer."  How  natural  is  the  wish  of  the  writer  in  this 
connection,  that  the  disting^shed  subject  of  this  sketch  may  live 
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long  before  what  the  ancients  called  the  "  atra  dies,**  shall  come 
to  visit  him;  which  will,  however,  be  to  him  rather  the  '*pra' 
claru  dies  "  of  Cicero,  that  illustrious' day,, when  his  soul  shall  suf- 
fer glorious  expansion  and  incalculable  knowledge  shall  be  poured 
into  faculties  made  infinite  in  eternity. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  STRANGER  WHILE  RAMBLING 
THROUGH  MOUNT  HOPE  CEMETERY.* 

I. 

Sweet  sylvan  Mount !  home  of  yon  city's  dead  ! 

A  stranger  walks  beneath  thy  leafy  bowers : 
To  whom  the  gloomiest  grave-yard  hath  no  dread,  * 

If  hope  but  beam  around,  like  budding  flowers. 

'T  is  sweet,  though  floods  the  eye  with  crystal  showers, 
To  stroll  where  Death  in  holy  quiet  dweUs ; 

Where  roses  bloom  and  m3rrtl68  climb  the  towers 
Affection  placed,  in  nooks  and  flowery  dells. 
To  add,  in  graven  lines,  to  memory's  golden  spells. 

II. 

Here  nature  vies  with  sweetly  cultured  art ; 

The  wild-flower's  fragrance  blendeth  with  the  rose ; 
The  bird's  soft  carol  melteth  in  the  heart. 

And  mingled  charms  the  stricken  soul  compose. 

Fly  Melancholy !  cheerless  child  of  woes ! 
'T  is  unbefitting  here  to  hold  thy  sway. 

Thee,  hope  expels — ^hope  that  divinely  glows 
In  hearts  made  soft  by  mercy's  mellow  ray — 
Love's  purely  lucent  flame  that  smiles  amid  decay. 


*  The  location  of  this  beautiful  cemetery,  It  i«  well  known,  !•  alKHit  one  mile  and  a  half 
■oath-eaet  of  the  ci<7  of  HocAeeter,  N.  T. 
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III. 

Heart-soothing  hope  !  light  up  jon  cloud-cast  brow 

That  leans,  in  anguish,  o'er  that  late-trinnm*d  grave. 
That  garnered  dust  shaU  wake  :  Heaven's  changeless  row 

Hath  made  it  sure.  Death  shall  not  long  enslare. 

His  reign  must  cease,  ai^d  sorrow's  tumid  wave 
Like  wind-bom  billows,  soon  be  lulled  to  rest. 

O'er  the  wan  cheek,  that  bitter  tears  oft  la?e, 
Shall  play  love's  lambent  light — that  radiant  guest 
Which  warms  the  pallid  cheek  and  cheers  the  darkened  breasts 

IV. 

Though  stranger  here,  I  love.  Mount  Hope,  to  roam 

Thy  rural  paths  that  circle  every  hill. 
Thou'st  grown  almost  familiar  as  my  home. 

My  cottage  home  beside  the  bounding  rill. 

I  ask  no  richer  boon,  when  Sovereign  will 
Shall  summon  me  from  life,  than  here  to  lie 

Beneath  the  violet  beds  or  daiibdil, 
That  bloom  so  sweetly  'neath  the  summer  sky ; 
Frail  life's  fit  emblems  these,  that  blossom  but  to  die. 

Sweet  Mount,  adieu !  earth's  duties  urge  me  hence* 

Thy  charms  untmriUen  memory's  page  shaU  gmce. 
Each  golden  item,  gathered  by  each  sense, 

Thither  transferr'd,  time*s  hand  shall  ne'er  eflTace. 

And  as  I  journey  o'er  life's  little  space. 
Like  angel-whispers  let  these  memories  be, 

To  lure  me  upward  to  that  resting  place 
God's  chosen  find,  beyond  life's  restless  sea ; 
Then  gladly,  sacred  Mount,  I'd  yield  this  day  to  ihee. 
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MUSINGS  IN  FERRARA. 

NO.  I. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHRISTMAS  H0LYDAT8  IN  ROME/' 


There  are  few  sights  more  desolate  than  a  half-deserted  city.  To 
walk  where  was  once  the  busy  tread  of  thousands,  and  witness 
only  a  solitude,  seems  to  send  back  a  chill  upon  the  heart.  Such 
were  our  feelings  when,  as  the  day  was  closing,  we  drove  into  the 
silent  streets  of  Ferrara.  There  is  no  place  we  have  seen  in 
Italy,  which  impressed  us  with  such  a  sense  of  desolation.  To 
us,  gathering  our  recollections  from  the  page  of  history,  it  was 
associated  with  the  remembrance  of  all  that  was  gay  and  splen- 
did. Here  for  ages,  ruled  the  princely  House  of  Este,  and 
their  court  was  unsurpassed  for  its  brilHancy  in  Southern  Europe. 
And  mingled  with  these  things  come  recollections  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso— 4iame8  which  shall  live  when  the  members  of  princely 
houses  have  long  been  forgotten. 

Bnt  the  glory  of  Ferrara  passed  away.  Its  royal  court  depart- 
ed, and  letters  found  no  patrons  within  its  walls.  In  1597,  on  the 
death  of  Alfonso  II,  it  was  attached  to  the  Church  by  Clemens 
VIII,  on  the  pretext  that  Caesar  d'Este,  the  representative  of 
the  family  in  a  collateral  line,  was  disqualified  by  illegitimacy. 
Then  a  blight  fell  upon  it.  Its  University  decayed ;  its  School  of 
Art,  which  the  ancient  line  of  Princes  had  fostered,  gradually 
became  extinct ;  and  with  the  departure  of  the  high-bom  and 
chivalrous,  vanished  also  that  spirit  of  the  Troubadours  which  had 
thrown  a  charm  around  the  Court,  and  been  the  fountain  of  all 
that  was  elevated  and  elegant  in  poetry,  and  gracefhl  and  refined 
in  modem  life.  Thus  Ferrara  became  what  we  found  it.  Its 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  have  diminished  down  to  less  than 
a  quarter  of  that  number,  and  these  are  collected  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  or  only  thinly  scattered  over  the  outskirts,  like  a  body  in 
which  the  vital  energy  has  deserted*  the  extremities.  Around  the 
walls  everything  seemed  to  be  as  deserted  as  at  Pompeii.     The 
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grass  is  growing  on  the  pavement  of  its  wide  streets ;  its  magnifi- 
cent palaces  are  untenanted  and  fcdling  into  decay;  while  the 
wild  vine  winds  its  way  up  through  the  broken  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  clambers  over  the  stsur-cases  and  balconies,  wreathing 
them  with  its  festoons.  Everything,  however,  even  in  ruin,  has  an 
air  of  courtly  grandeur  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  celebrity 
of  the  city ;  and  as  the  carriage  drove  on  through  the  melancholy 
solitude,  we  could  not  but  repeat  to  ourselves  those  lines  of 
Byron : 

**  Ferrara !  in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
Whose  symmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
There  seems,  as  'twere,  a  em'se  upon  the  seats 
Of  former  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
Of  Este,  which,  for  many  an  age,  made  good 
Its  strength  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
Patron  or  tyrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
Of  petty  power  impell'd,  of  those  who  wore 
The  wreath  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn  before.'* 

Directly  opposite  to  our  hotel  stands  the  massive  pile  that  was 
once  the  Ducal  Palace,  now  the  residence  of  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
It  is  a  large  building,  defended  at  its  angles  by  large  towers,  while 
its  broad  moat  and  draw-bridge  speak  to  us  of  feudal  times. 
There  are,  however,  few  traces  remaining  within  of  its  Ducal 
grandeur,  but  it  wears  an  air  of  melancholy,  in  accordance  with 
the  deseited  aspect  of  the  city.  You  may  wander  through  its 
lofty  apartments,  and  all  seem  to  bring  before  you  the  desolation 
of  a  ruined  race,  and  the  neglect  of  centuries.  The  paintings  by 
the  masters  of  the  Ferrarese  school,  with  which  they  were  fo]> 
merly  decorated,  have  entirely  disappeared,  except  on  the  cmlings 
of  the  ante-chamber,  and  the  saloon  of  Aurora,  which  have  pre- 
served their  paintings  by  Dosso  DossL 

In  1817,  Lord  Byron  came  to  Ferrara,  and  writes  to  a  friend : 
«  Ferrara  is  much  decayed  and  depopulated,  but  the  castle  still 
exists  entire,  and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parasina  and  Hugo  were 
beheaded."  The  tragedy  to  which  he  refers,  is  related  by  the 
old  Italian  historians,  as  occurring  in  this  very  palace  in  1405, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Gribbon  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.''  The  narrative  arrested  the  attention  of  Byron,  and 
his  genius  has  invested  the  gloomy  fortress  with  an  interest  which 
most  had  never  felt,  until  they  read  his  Parasina.  The  story  is 
told  in  a  few  words.  The  Prince  of  £ste  had  married  a  lady 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  who  had  been  originally  destined 
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for  his  favorite  natural  eon  Ugo.  Ha  discovers  a  criminal  attach* 
ment  between  them,  and  with  the  stenmess  of  Brutus^  condemns 
his  son  to  be  beheaded  before  the  e^es  of  his  paramour.  And 
we  doubt  whether  Byron  ever  wrote  anytfadng  more  rich  in  poetic 
genius,  than  his  version  of  this  simple  narrative.  The  very  open* 
ing  is  soft  and  voluptuous,  in  a  series  of  touches  bringing  before 
US  a  perfect  picture  of  an  Italian  evening,  yet  still  tinged  with 
that  indescribable  air  of  sadness  which  is  felt  through  the  whole 
poem ; 

**  It  Ib  the  hoar  wheo  from  tike  botigh» 
The  nightingale's  high  nole  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hoar  when  lovers'  vows 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whispered  wofd  ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 
Make  music  t»  the  fonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wetr 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  Muor 
And  OD  the  leaf  a  browner  hue, 
And  in  the  heaven  thai  clear  obscure, 
So  softly  dark,  and  darUy  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day. 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away^ 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  water£dl 
That  Parasina  leaves  her  ball." 

IBut  this  18  a  record  of  guilty  passion^  and  i»  not  its  influence 
therefore  injurious  t  Is  it  not  weaving  the  rich  veil  of  poetry 
about  crime^  and  thus,  as  it  were,  rendering  it  attractive  by  the 
magic  touch  of  genius  %  We  confess  we  thmk  not  so  I  The 
question  was  warmly  debated  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  poem 
first  appeared,  and  it  was  well  argued  at  that  time,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  Blackwood,  that  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is  pre- 
served by  the  very  rapidity  with  which  punishment  follows  in  the 
steps  of  crime.  We  scarcely  have  a  single  glance  at  the  g^t 
before  there  comes  the  quick  retribution.  We  have  scarcely  had 
time  to  condemn  the  sinning  son,  when  we  are  hurried  to  the  trial 
and  the  instant  execution* 

*^  Hark !  the  hymn  is  mnging — 

The  song  of  the  dead  beloWr 
Or  the  living,  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals,  and  the  hoUow  bells  knoU  : 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see- 
Kneeling  oa  the  bare^  cold  ^ond. 
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With  the  block  before,  and  the  guards  around, 

And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 

That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady ; 

Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true. 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew ; 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  eather 

To  see  the  spn  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  father !  *' 

And  so  it  is  with  Paraflina.  All  recollecticm  of  her  guilt  is  lost 
in  the  dreary  contemplation  of  her  uncertain  fate.  History 
declares  that  she,  too,  was  beheaded  after  her  lover ;  but  perhaps 
the  poet  has  rendered  the  story  more  impressive  by  leaving  her 
end  shrouded  in  mystery.  We  last  hear  of  her  at  the  execution, 
and  as  the  axe  falls  on  the  block  with  a  dull  and  sullen  sound, 

**  what  cleaves  the  silent  air 


So  madly  shrill,  so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  motiier^s  o'er  her  child 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  those  accents  go. 

Like  a  souPs  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven. 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every  eye  is  turned  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne*er  ^ 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair;  ^ 

And  those  who  heard  it  as  it  past. 

In  mercy  wished  it  were  tho  last." 

In  that  moment  of  unutterable  agony,  there  must  have  been  an 
amount  of  suffering  condensed,  which  made  a  fit  retribution  for 
the  guilt  resting  on  her.  Then  the  curtain  faUs,  and  her  future 
history  is  left  to  the  imagination. 

**  Parasina's  fate  lies  hid 


Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid  ; 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  Heaven  her  dreary  road 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  fast,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if  upon  the  moment  smote. 

She  died  by  tortures  le^  remote ; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman^s  shock. 

In  quicken*d  brokenness  that  came 

In  pity  to  her  shattered  frame, 

None  knew — and  none  can  ever  know ; 

But  whatsoe'er  her  end  below. 

Her  life  began  and  ckMed  in  woe !  '* 
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But  the  whole  poem  teaches  throughout  the  sane  lesson  of 
retribution.  It  reached  still  higher  than  the  guilty  pair.  There 
is  a  retribution  which  came  even  to  the  proud  father  on  his  throne, 
and  made  him  realize  that  in  this  tragedy  he  was  himself  only 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  own  early  sins.  It  is  only  inculcating 
a  lesson  which  the  world  has  marked  from  the  earliest  time.  It 
is  the  lesson  which  pervades  some  of  the  old  Grreek  tragedies, 
when  they  set  forth  the  darkness  of  that  righteous  visitation  which 
hangs  over  the  fated  house  of  Atticus.  It  is  a  retribution  moving 
with  **  a  foot  of  velvet,  but  a  hand  of  steel,"  tracking  the  family 
from  generation  to  generation,  until  its  time  had  come,  and  the 
blow  was  struck.  It  was  heard  in  that  voice  which  announced 
with  prophetic  solemnity  to  Agamemnon,  the  approaching  and 
inevitable  darkness  of  his  fate : 

"  The  gather'd  guilt  of  elder  times 
Shall  re-produce  itself  in  crimes ; 
There  is  a  day  of  vengeance  still-^ 
Linger  it  may — but  come  it  will.*' 

So,  as  we  said,  life  always  is,  and  so  it  was  with  the  House  of 
Este.  For  years  Ugo  had  been  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart, 
his  companion  in  festival  and  fray,  charging  by  his  side  in  battle, 
as  he  himself  describes  it : 

^  We,  all  side  bv  side,  have  striven, 
And  o*er  the  dead  our  coarsers  driven ; 
My  spurs  have  lanced  my  courser's  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank. 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of  *  Este  and  of  victory ! ' " 

And  now  the  very  instrument  of  his  agony  is  this  son  of  the 
betrayed  Bianca ;  and  the  emotion  with  which  Agamemnon  lis- 
tened to  the  awful  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy  we  have  already 
quoted,  could  not  have  been  more  powerful  than  those  which 
shook  the  troubled  spirit  of  Azo,  when,  before  his  tribunal  of 
judgment,  his  son  uttered  the  declaration  : 

**  Thou  ffavest,  and  may'st  resume  my  breath, 
A  gift  for  whicji  I  thank  thee  not ; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot ; 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruined  name. 
Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame. 
See  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done  ! 
Repaid  thee  with  too  like  a  son ! " 
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These  woto  our  musings  on  that  April  night  in  Ferrara,  when 
we  beheld  from  our  window  the  massive  castle,  within  whose 
walls  this  tragedy  was  acted,  and  the  still  and  solemn  moonlight 
fell  in  glory  on  each  pinnacle  and  tower,  while  the  broad  shadows 
gave  an  added  massiveness  to  the  walls,  and  depth  to  the  moat, 
which  like  a  serpent  wound  around  them. 
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Day  after  day  passed  by  him,  like  the  clouds, 
Wild,  dark  and  stormy,  urged  on  by  the  blast ; 
Hii  life  was  a  drear  waste ;  the  future  black, 
The  preseot  nought  but  sorrow.    When  he  waked, 
He  sickened  at  the  thought  of  dragging  through 
The  hours  till  midnight  gave  him  rest  again. 
Shadow  on  shadow  blackened  o'er  his  path ; 
He  felt  that  utter  withering  of  the  heart 
Which  made  him  turn  from  life  and  long  to  die. 
Day  was  a  dim  grey  waste  of  sky  above. 
And  man  an  animated  mass  below, 
A  breathing  wilderness  that  swept  him  by 
Like  bubbles  on  the  surfiice  of  a  stream. 
He  cared  not  for  them,  they  cared  nought  for  him. 
And  night — Oh !  gloomy,  melancholy  night, 
Gemmed  wilh  the  myriad  solemn  eyes  of  stars ! 
Night  hid,  'tis  true,  mortality  from  sight. 
But  then  his  thoughts  fed,  Actaeon  like,  on  his  heart ; 
And  when  his  head  upon  his  piUow  sank. 
Sleep  brought  but  phantoms,  mocking  at  the  fool 
Who  trusted  hope,  and  found  her  fruit  but  ashes- 
He  wandered  *mid  the  busy  throngs  around, 
Feeling  no  interest  in  their  griefs  or  joys. 
Eyes  cast  their  love-light  into  other  eyes, 
Vokes  spake  music  in  reply  to  tones 
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Breathed  in  tbe  moonlight — ^wild  ambition  urged 
On  to  high  deeds,  and  at  the  shrine  of  home, 
Content,  blue  eyed  and  golden  haired,  smiled  sweet,    , 
Whilst  he,  though  moulded  of  the  self  same  clay, 
Viewed  every  scene  around  without  a  throb 
Of  sympathy,  but  feeting  all  the  while 
Chained  to  the  stem,  cold  rock  of  destiny, 
The  hungry  vulture  feeding  on  his  heart 

The  seasons  changed  unheeded.    Winter's  snow 
Fell  pure  and  soft  and  light  as  Innocence 
Ere  the  world  sees  and  taints  it  at  a  glance ; 
The  dark,  wild  grandeur  of  the  storm  swept  o'er. 
And  the  fierce  blasts  made  nature  quake  with  fear ; 
The  laughing  spring  came  dancing  o'er  the  earth. 
Showering  her  buds,  and  sinewing  in  sweet  glee ; 
The  golden  summer,  with  her  blazmg  sun, 
Her  leaves,  her  flowers,  her  sunsets,  streams  and  winds. 
Proud,  gorgeous  autumn,  vrith  his  waving  grain. 
His  harvest  gatherings  and  his  reaper-songs. 
All  woke  no  joyous  change  in  him. 

The  moonlight,  broad,  and  rich,  and  beautiiul. 
Bathed  him,  but  gave  not  those  sweet,  gentle  thoughts 
That  thrilled  him  in  his  youth.    Oh,  for  those  hours 
Which  circled  by  him  like  gay  wari)ling  birds. 
When  hope  was  like  the  almond,  and  each  joy 
An  amaranth,  when  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
Came  sparkling  upward  like  rich  rosy  wine 
Within  a  golden  chalice ;  but  the  world. 
Blear-eyed,  harsh-voiced,  with  its  strong  iron-grasp, 
Rent  the  sweet  harp  that  breathed  forth  gentle  sounds. 
And  left  a  broken  and  discordant  frame. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 

RICHARD  HOOKER. 


BT  A.   N.  L. 


If  time  be  only  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  greatness  is 
evolved  from  the  human  soul,  it  is  yet  less  when  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  greatness  once  established.  At  best,  only  an  accident 
in  the  unfolding  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  it  quite  loses 
the  dignity  of  this  relation  when  those  forces  have  achieved  their 
work,  and  assumed  a  positive,  recorded  attitude.  All  greatness 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  but  an  aggregate  of  developed  nu>ral  forces, 
which,  while  they  work  in  time,  transcend  it.  It  is  a  voice  from 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  poured  through  the  medium  of  an 
individual  nature ;  a  voice  spoken  from  that  part  of  human  nature 
which  is  ever  sunned  by  the  favor  of  Heaven.  Hence  when  de- 
livered in  time,  true  greatness  no  more  shares  its  mutations,  than 
the  original  whence  it  sprang.  It  has  the  universality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  moral  order  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  an  ^Lpression* 
Time  has  only  two  offices  to  perform  respecting  greatness.  It 
serves  as  a  condition  of  its  development ;  and  it  acts  as  the  elimi- 
nater  of  all  fleeting  and  accidental  elements  which,  of  necessity, 
interweave  themselves  with  the  process  of  development.  Great- 
ness developing,  needs  time ;  greatness  developed,  is  independent 
of  time.  For  when  developed  it  is  in  some  sense  stript  of  its  in- 
dividual type,  and  reabsorbed  into  the  moral  order  of  which  it  is 
always  a  constituent  part. 

it  is  for  tbis  reason  that  great  men,  who  long  ago  departed 
hence,  seem  to  constitute  a  perpetual  presence  to  the  onflowing 
generations  of  the  race,  a  very  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by 
night.  The  lapse  of  time  cannot  make  them  distant,  because  they 
are  above  its  reach.  They  have  entered  into  and  become  a  part 
of  the  order,  which  moulds  and  directs  all.  They  are  as  familiar 
to  the  succeeding  states  and  moods  of  collective  humanity,  as  the 
laws  and  forces  which  control  the  tides,  and  the  sub,  numbers  and 
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quantities.  Tbey  are  no  more  estranged  from  us  by  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  religious  and  political  life,  than  are  the  stars  by  the  masses 
of  vapor  which  roll  beneath  them.  Homer  is  as  near  to  us  as  to 
the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  mellow  light  of  Plato's 
genius  has  in  no  way  diminished  or  receded.  As  it  rested  upon 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  so  now  it  rests  upon  us.  Dante, 
Angelo  and  Raphael,  still  walk  with  the  race,  perpetually  disci- 
plining its  steps  to  sublimer,  holier  measures,  and  adjusting  its 
mien  to  a  more  heavenly  mould.  These  considerations  will  fur- 
nish all  the  apology  we  wish  to  make,  for  calling  attention  through 
an  article  of  this  sort,  to  the  name  of  Hooker,  a  name  which  if 
any,  has  its  place  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  It  is  well 
sometimes  to  turn  &om  those  moving  about  us  in  the  living  pre- 
sent, great  though  they  be,  to  the  grand  old  countenances,  which 
look  dovm  from  the  cloud  of  witnesses  by  which  we  are  encom- 
passed. It  is  well  to  turn  occasionally  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  types  of  greatness  which  we  have,  to  those  which  we  have 
not,  to  those,  which,  framed  under  other  and  more  adverse  times, 
have  a  fuller  cast,  a  stouter  fibre  and  a  braver,  loftier  look. 
There  is  no  age  but  accomplishes  something,  but  has  some  sort  of 
greatness,  some  sort  of  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  ages  fol- 
lowing. There  is  no  age  but  has  tendencies  and  impulses,  re- 
quiring to  be  corrected,  currents  of  achievement  needing  to  be 
purified,  enthusiasms  and  aspirations,  needing  to  be  brought  under 
restraint*  To  ascertain  what  these  are,  and  how  they  are  to  be 
valued,  corrected,  purified  and  restrained,  what  way  more  sim- 
ple and  easy  than  to  scan  the  best  features  of  other  times  as  gath- 
ered up  and  concentrated  in  the  greatness  of  master  spirits — ^to 
use  the  illustrious  and  the  good  of  other  days,  as  mirrors  in  which 
may  be  seen  and  read  the  sort  of  language  spoken  by  the  pre- 
sent and  the  nature  of  the  impress  which  it  is  leaving  upon  the 
world.  This  is  the  use  we  shall  now  make  of  the  name  of  Hooker. 
We  do  not  propose  to  draw  a  formal  comparison  of  the  moral 
drift  of  Hooker,  which  was  certainly  the  n|ost  lofty  and  compre- 
hensive of  his  day,  with  that  of  the  present ;  nor  to  plant  side  by 
side  the  type  of  greatness  which  he  wrought  out,  and  the  type 
most  commonly  admired  in  our  own  day.  We  have  an  earnest  and 
sincere  admiration  of  the  former ;  and  we  wish  to  tell  the  reason 
on  which  it  is  grounded.  We  love  the  impress  which  it  stamped 
upon  humanity,  and  we  wish  to  trace  its  lineaments  to  bring  out 
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its  most  conspicuous  lights  and  shades.  This  attitude  is  assumed 
in  order  that  the  desired  tribute  of  loye  and  admiration  may  be 
paid  without  bringing  down  from  the  serene  atmosphere  in  which 
it  dwells,  the  memory  of  the  ''  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen/'  and 
soiling  it  by  contact  with  the  differences,  the  disputes,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  present.  The  inferences,  the  lessons,  the  admo- 
nitions to  be  drawn  from  the  points  which  we  shall  notice  in  the 
character  of  Hooker,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader, 
and  will  be  possessed  of  a  force,  greater  or  less,  as  he  may  chance 
to  look  upon  the  intellectua],  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  his 
own  time. 

The  constituent  elements  of  Hooker's*  greatness  may  be  most 
easily  come  at,  by  ascertaining  how  he  stood  concerning  certain 
fundamental  modes  of  doing  and  thinking,  of  resisting  and  achiev- 
ing, of  conserving  and  innovating ;  modes  about  which  there  has 
never  been  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  yet,  for  or  against 
which  all  men  must  act,  who  would  influence  the  aspects  of  the 
world.  What  then,  let  us  briefly  inquire,  was  his  attitude  as  to 
those  religious,  social  and  philosophical  movements  of  humanity, 
which  in  some  shape,  inform  and  guide  and  control  every  age  1 

At  no  time,  since  apostolic  days,  has  Christianity  been  fully  and 
perfectly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  world.  There  are  always 
certain  features  which  assume  such  prominence  as  to  obscure 
others.  In  the  zealous  assertion  of  some  doctrines,  others  equally 
essential,  fall  into  neglect  In  fostering  a  vigorous  growth  of 
some  virtue,  others  equally  important  are  left  to  languish.  Thus 
by  the  same  process,  men  develop  and  cramp,  energzie  and  para- 
lyze. Christianity  is  so  vast  a  fact,  so  infinite  a  truth,  so  measure- 
less a  revelation,  that  it  overpowers  the  faculty  of  expression, 
even  more  than  it  transcends  the  faculty  of  comprehension.  Like 
the  horizon,  it  can  be  seen  only  in  segments.  It  would  seem  that 
but  one,  or  at  least  but  a  few  of  these,  are  fully  disclosed  to  the 
vision  of  single  generations.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  long  line 
of  conflicts,  of  which  sacred  history  is  but  little  more  than  a  record. 
Wliat  one  generation  forgets,  another  labors  to  revive,  and  in  the 
process  itself,  loses  sight  of  what  yet  another  must  in  turn  strug- 
gle to  bring  forward.  To  reach  completeness,  wholeness  of  view, 
and  oneness  of  life  and  teaching,  is  ever  the  aim  of  Christian  hu- 
manity.  In  this  work  it  always  adopts  one  of  two  methods.  It 
always  advances  in  the  line  of  invention,  or  the  line  of  restoration, 
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It  seeks  to  accomplish  its  end  by  one  of  two  classes  of  means,  by 
the  class  which  has  been  from  the  beginning,  which  accompanied 
the  introduction  of  the  fkith,  and  has  ever  moved  contemporane- 
ous with  it,  or  by  that  which  changes  with  the  changing  aspects 
of  the  world,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  invention  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding. If  it  adopt  the  first  class,  then  in  the  work  of  re- 
storing what  is  lost,  or  reviving  what  is  dead,  will  it  draw  around 
itself  the  shadow  of  venerable  authorities,  and  look  anxiously  to 
the  recorded  experience  of  the  world,  it  will  move  along  the  path 
of  ancient  and  positive  revelation,  and  cling  trustingly  to  the  great 
objective  guides  which  men  have  been  forced  to  heed  in  widely 
different  conditions  of  life,  and  stages  of  advance.  But  if  it  adop. 
the  second  class,  it  will  attempt  to  restore  and  to  revive,  by  inven- 
tive processes  by  a  farther  abandonment  of  old  positions,  and  by 
framing  new  schemes,  upon  novel  principles,  schemes  whose 
thoroughly  modem  air  shall  banish  every  remnant  of  antiquity 
It  will  labor  to  restore  the  old,  or  what  is  lost,  by  inventing  the 
new  or  what  has  never  before  formed  a  part  of  the  Catholic  sys- 
tem. For  criteria  of  judgment  based  upon  the  wisdom  of  succes- 
sive generations,  and  constituting  a  sort  of  effluence  from  the  rea- 
son of  universal  man,  it  will  substitute  the  notions,  the  opinions, 
and  subjective  impressions  of  the  individual  understanding.  For 
the  voice  of  the  collective  past,  and  the  original  witness  of  primi- 
tive days,  it  will  substitute  the  voice  of  a  shifting  present,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  insolated  intellect.  This  last  has  been  the  method 
by  which  Christian  humanity,  since  the  reformation  has  labored 
to  reach  oneness  and  completeness  of  life  and  doctrine.  In  saying 
this  we  make  only  a  general  statement  which  we  are  aware  ad^ 
mits  of  many  an  important  modification. 

This  last  method  was  not  the  method  of  the  '*  judicious  "  Hooker. 
Though  he  lived  at  a  time  when  of  all  others  there  was  most  to 
prune  away  as  being  useless,  and  most  to  revive  as  being  dead, 
yet,  he  uniformly  and  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  traditional  type 
of  the  faith,  or  that  mould  of  life  and  doctrine  which  was  framed 
by  the  associated' wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  once  forsak- 
ing this  for  the  ideal  type,  or  that  framed  by  the  separate,  inde- 
pendent judgements  of  the  private  understanding.  He  sought 
for  old,  not  new  positions ;  and  amid  the  fluctuating  phenomena  of 
the  religious  world,  he  was  content  to  submit  his  reasonings  and 
bis  notions,  to  the  ancient  formulai  quod  sempetf  quod  ahiqudf  quod 
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ab  omnibus.  And  there  was  no  other  rejuyenescence  of  Chriatian 
truth,  which  he  cared  to  labor  for,  than  that  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  cleansing  waters  of  apostolic  founts. 

What,  let  us  now  inquire,  was  the  stand  point,  whence  Hooker 
was  wont  to  look  upon  the  phenomena  of  political  society ;  what 
according  to  him  is  the  nature  of  the  state ;  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent is  the  life  of  the  individual  blended  with  the  Hfe  of  the  mass. 
Ultimately  there  are  but  two  ways  of  viewing  the  state.  Accord- 
ing to  the  one,  it  is  the  creature  of  man,  and  is  human ;  according 
to  the  other,  it  is  the  creature  of  Gt>d  and  is  divine.  According 
to  the  one,  it  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  individual  units,  subject 
only  to  self-enacted  laws,  and  in  which  the  will  of  a  numerical 
majority  is  the  Supreme  authority.  According  to  the  other,  it  is 
in  the  last  analysis  an  idea  patterned  after  a  form  as  holy  and 
immutable  tts  that  of  the  family ;  an  idea  whose  outward  shape 
and  dress  may  change  with  the  accidents  of  human  condition,  and 
may  be  regulated  by  human  judgment ;  but  whose  inner  life  and 
soul,  are  above,  and  may  not  be  touched  by  these.  It  has  an  or- 
ganic life  independent  of  the  several  lives  of  which  it  is  composed^ 
or  in  other  words  it  has  a  life,  which,  amid  the  perpetual  flux  of 
its  component  elements,  preserves  the  principle  of  continuity  and 
identity.  It  has  a  voice  and  a  law ;  it  has  a  will,  supreme  over 
those  of  a  fluctuating,  physical  majority. 

This  last  was  the  view  of  Hooker.  He  believed  the  State  to 
be  as  much  an  institution  of  Heaven  as  the  family,  and  its  disci- 
pline to  be  so  ordered  as  to  be  at  once  only  that  of  the  family 
enlarged  and  transfigured,  and  a  mode  of  probation  of  the  faith 
and  will  of  man :  of  the  faith,  because  claiming  an  authority 
which  would  counsel  submission  under  circumstances  where  the 
right  to  resist  would  be  deferred  only  on  the  ground  of  duty  to 
God,  of  the  will,  because  subordinating  through  obedience,  its 
depraved  severalty  and  discordance  to  a  principle  of  unity,  work- 
ing in  a  political  form.  He  believed  the  State  to  be  a  divinely 
established  mould  for  shaping  human  character,  and  the  law  of 
its  growth  to  be  organic,  not  operative :  or  in  other  words,  he 
believed  its  growth  to  be  the  result  of  expansion  from  a  fixed 
centre,  not  of  a  process  of  external  accretion.  These  two 
modes  of  viewing  the  State  are  the  tests  of  all  statesmanship. 
They  are  the  starting  points  of  vast  and  complicated  systems  of 
practical  legislation,  which  move  toward  the  same  end«  ii 
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but  through  widely  different  means.  To  say  that  a  man  who  is 
at  all  great,  adopts  one  of  these  in  preference  to  the  other, 
goes  far  toward  deciding  the  particular  cast  of  his  greatness; 
for  it  shows  his  drift  on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
can  engage  human  attention. 

The  third  constituent  element  of  Hooker's  type  of  greatness 
may  be  seen  by  ascertaining  his  position  in  the  sphere  of  phi- 
losophy :  and  here  we  must  necessarily  be  brief.  By  attributing 
to  Hooker  a  position  in  this  field  of  thought,  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  he  occupied  one  in  any  way  definite,  or  publicly  ex- 
pressed, or  that  he  professed  any  consciously  formed  system. 
He  had,  as  has  every  great  soul,  a  certain  philosophical  tone, 
a  bias  toward  some  particular  method  of  solving  the  ever  refcur- 
ring  problems  which  gather  about  this  mortal  state.  It  is  this, 
and  this  only,  that  we  wish  to  come  at.  To  which,  then,  of  the 
great  divisions  of  all  philosophical  systems  did  Hooker  incline, 
to  spiritualism,  to  mysticism,  or  to  materialism  1  To  the  first, 
we  reply,  unhesitatingly.  To  show  this,  no  labored  proof  is 
needed.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  a  single  fact ;  namely,  his  uni- 
form recognition  of  the  distinction  between  reason  and  the  un- 
derstanding—a distinction  whose  neglect  has  flooded  the  world 
with  shallow  metaphysics,  and  exposed  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism 
the  sublimest  mysteries  which  the  Christian  Faith  proposes  for 
human  belief.  This  distinction  pervades  every  part  of  the  works 
of  the  judicious  Hooker.  It  is  the  informing,  vital  spirit.  So 
thoroughly  does  it  possess  him,  that  he  often,  while  engaged  in 
strictly  theological  investigation,  travels  far  back  into  the  shadowy 
realms  where  Plato's  genius  wrought,  and  gathers  about  him 
those  high  mystical  intuitions  into  the  secret  place  of  life  and 
being,  which  have  ever  been  at  once  the  glory  and  the  delight  of 
earth's  noblest  Spirits.  Our  space  is  too  brief  to  say  more  on 
this  point  or  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  comprehensiveness,  the 
subtlety  and  dignity  of  the  master  mind  of  antiquity  were  re- 
vived in  the  genius  of  Hooker.  They  both  walked  along  the 
shores  of  "  that  immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither  "  the  one 
by  the  torch-light  of  wandering  tradition,  the  other  by  the  flam- 
ing splendors  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  They  both  repeated 
through  a  heavenly  rhetoric,  the  awful  voices  uttered  there,  and 
both  have  a  presence  in  the  world's  story  not  to  be  put  by.  With 
Plato,  Hooker  believed  that  tlie  living  soul  of  man  derives  its 
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light  from  a  higher  source  than  the  dying  body :  that  it  is  dow-^ 
ered  with  a  stock  of  knowledge  looking  above  and  beyond  this 
world, — ideas  of  truth,  duty,  order,  goodness,  which  are  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  its  being,  the  luminous  centres  of  thought, 
the  very  energy  which  shapes  the  Impression  of  the  senses^ 
and  bridge  over  the  abyss  between  the  regions  of  spirit  and 
matter.  And  as  this  belief  prepared  Plato  to  recognise,  in  him- 
self and  also  in  all  about  him,  an  indiscriminate  and  transcendant 
power  which  he  called,  an  CTiergeia,  so  it  prepared  the  mind  of 
Hooker  to  recognise  the  same  power  working  in  bolder  fbrm»-* 
in  the  world  of  grace — a  power  which  Revelation  has  named 
the  Eternal  Spirit  of  Truth — and  to  receive  in  all  their  fulness,, 
not  only  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  teachings  of  the  Divine 
Faith,—- bat  also  the  sacramental,  or  those  which  represent  the 
Church  on  earth  to  be  one  vast  sacrament,  through  which  she 
works  upon  the  souls  of  men»  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity* 
In  one  word,  this  belief  prepared  him  to  recognize^  in  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  a  doctrine  and  a  precept,  which  mainly  appeal 
to  the  logical  faculty,  and  aim  to  convince,  but  also  an  energy,  a 
force,  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and  of  course  transcending  any 
mere  intellectual  conception, — a  sort  of  preparation,  we  may 
add,  which  but  too  many  of  the  theologians  of  past  and  present 
days  have  not  had. 

It  has  been  our  aim,  in  what  we  have  written,  to  bring  to- 
gether a  few  of  the  constitutional  elements  of  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  highest  order  of  human  greatness.  The  points  alluded 
to  have  been  used  only  as  exponents,  of  a  moral  and  intellectual 
tendency — (for  in  this,  not  in  specific  acts,  or  thoughts,  is  charac- 
ter embodied)— -of  an  underflow  of  soul,  which  is  attuned  to  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  and  times  its  movements  by  those  of ' 
the  divine  forces  which  Heaven  has  vouchsafed  to  man  for  his 
regeneration — an  underflow  which,  when  it  rushes  up  to  human 
sight,  issues  in  a  type  of  greatness  which  is  the  blended  result  of 
genius,  learning  and  piety — ^poised  upon  principles  (some  have 
been  named)  that  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  natural  and  revealed 
truth. 

With  this  species  of  greatness — as  a  lofly  representative  of 
which,  only,  have  we  spoken  of  the  venerable  Hooker,  we  have 
no  wish  to  compare  a  certain  sort  most  in  favor  now.  We  will 
name  a  few  of  its  features,  and  leave  the  inferences  to  the  reader. 
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It  is  inventive, — eager  for  novelty  of  doctrine  and  life.  It  is  ag- 
gressive,— not  satisfied  with  the  powers  that  be,  preferring  the 
pride  of  independence,  to  the  humility  of  obedience,  measuring 
human  advance,  rather  by  the  extent  to  which  Rights  are  asserted 
and  guaranteed,  than  by  the  extent  to  which  Duties  are  per- 
formed,— and  shaping  its  path  through  the  tumults  and  phrenzies 
of  revolutions,  rather  than  through  exercises  of  faith  and  acts  of 
submission.  It  is  sceptical,  doubting  all,  challenging  proof  for 
all,  spuming  mystery  and  wonder  as  aliens  in  the  common- 
wealth of  the  soul.  It  is  prudential,  esteeming  its  chief  glory 
to  consist  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  in  discerning  the  safe  and 
the  expedient,  rather  than  the  true  and  the  just,  with  the  spiritual 
hazards  which  attend  them.  Might  we  not  say,  in  one  word,  it  is 
"  of  the  earth,  earthy  1"  This  is  not  the  only  sort  of  greatness 
the  world  now  has,  or  appreciates, — far  from  it;  but  it  is  the 
kind  which  receives  the  largest  share  of  popular  admiration. 
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There  are  happy,  quiet  homesteads,  that  smilo  'raid  light  and  shade, 
Scattered  over  dear  New  England,  in  every  vale  and  glade, 
They  crown  the  verdant  hill-top,  in  plain  and  dell  they  stand, 
Those  happy,  quiet  homesteads,  the  gloxy  of  our  land. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  dwelling  in  a  green  and  quiet  nook, 
Where  the  air  is  ever  vocal  with  the  babbling  of  the  brook, 
With  the  music  of  the  zephyr,  that  murmurs  through  the  leaves. 
And  the  twittering  of  the  swallows  that  hover  round  its  eaves. 
By  the  elm  and  chestnut  shaded,  with  the  sloping  lawn  before, 
And  the  roses  and  the  woodbine  that  cluster  round  the  door. 
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It  is  a  low-roofed  cottage,  half  nestled  'mid  the  trees, 

There  is  music  ever  round  it,  the  tones  of  birds  and  bees, 

It  is  a  low-roofed  cottage,  of  brown  and  sombre  hue, 

You  may  see  it  by  the  road-side,  the  chestnut's  branches  through ; 

You  may  see  the  moss-grown  bucket,  upraised  the  well  beside, 

And  the  little  rural  gardens,  the  cottage  matron's  pride  ; 

The  green  and  waving  tassels  of  the  young  and  tender  grain, 

In  the  blessed  sunlight  smiling,  all  fresh  with  summer  rain  ; 

The  graceful  undulations  of  yonder  verdant  hiU* 

And  the  deep  green  woods  that  crown  it  so  darkly  wild  and  still. 

Then  the  green,  far-speading  meadow,  so  shady  and  so  cool, 
And  the  foot-path  trod  across  it,  where  the  children  go  to  school, 
Those  happy  cottage  children,  with  their  tiny  shouts  of  glee, 
With  their  merriment  and  laughter,  so  innocent  and  freet 
That  happy  childish  laughter,  that  gushes  up  as  gay 
As  the  tinkle  of  the  brooklet  that  leaps  across  their  way. 
They  are  sturdy  little  urchins,  these  brave  New  England  boys ; 
They  are  blest  with  freedom's  birth-right,  and  freedom's  countless 

joys", 
You  may  see  it  in  their  bearing,  in  their  fearless  open  glance, 
And  the  honest  independence  in  each  sun-burnt  countenance. 

Then  the  maidens  of  New  England,  these  merry  girls  of  ours, 

That  bloom  within  the  homestead,  its  loved  and  cherished  flowers. 

Say,  where  are  merrier  glances,  or  lovelier  lips  and  eyes. 

Than  these  which  hover  round  us,  'neath  dear  New  England  skies  ? 

And  where  are  trusting  spirits  more  true  and  pure  than  theirs, 

And  who  's  a  nobler  birth-right,  than  her's  she  proudly  shares  ? 

Those  rights  our  fathers  fought  for,  a  soil  no  slave  has  trod, 

A  free,  untrammelled  conscience,  a  right  to  worship  God ; 

And  whose  proudest,  purest  honor  she  feels  it  is  to  be 

The  cherished  wife,  the  daughter,  the  mother  of  the  free, ! 

Oh,  happy,  happy  homestead,  my  spirit  round  you  clings  ; 

Ye  live  in  memory  ever,  amid  its  treasured  things ; 

With  beauty  blooming  round  you,  in  spring's  soft  gladsome  hours, 

As  ye  smile  in  light  and  shadow,  amid  our  new-clad  bowe^. 

Or  in  the  golden  summer,  that  festive  summer  time. 

When  a  thousand  flowers  are  round  you,  in  all  their  blushing  prime, 

Or  in  the  merry  harvest,  when  the  autumn's  golden  grain 

Is  borne  amid  your  meadows  upon  the  lumbering  wain. 

Or  in  the  depths  of  winter,  when  round  the  fireside  hearth. 

The  househokl  band  has  gathered,  with  son^.  and  oy.  and  mirth« 
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Iq  climeB  beyoDd  the  ocean  their  stately  homes  may  stand, 
Their  darlL  old  feudal  castles,  their  towers  so  stem  and  grand. 
And  battlement,  and  fortress,  in  stately  strength  may  rise, 
Drawn  dark,  and  st«rn,  and  boldly,  against  Old  England*s  skies ; 
But  dearer,  lovelier,  iairer,  though  hnmble  ye  may  be. 
Those  happy,  happy  homesteads  shall  ever  amile  for  me. 
Long  amid  our  quiet  valleys  may  these  in  beauty  stand. 
The  homes  of  happy  freemen,  the  gloiy  of  ovr  land ; 
Smile  stiU,  oh,  skies  of  fVeedom,  upon  our  quiet  bowers  I 
A  health  to  dear  New  England,  and  those  happy  homes  of  oun. 
New  Haven,  July,  184a. 
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BY  J.  T.  HEADLBT^  AUTHOB  OF  **  NAPOCBON  ANO  BD  BIABSHALS/ 
"  THB  aACBBI>    MOMNTAJSB/^    **  WABHINOVOK  MHD'  HHI   GBK- 

BBALS/'  BTC.^  ETC 


Mb.  Hjsadlbt  ha»  approved  hmneif  one  of  oar  most  proGfic  aa 
well  aa  most  popvlaor  authors.  Sudi  m  series  of  books  appearingr^ 
in  sudi  Tvpid  SBCceBsiony  written  with  se  maclr  lif^  anci  qiiritp  and 
comoHuadii^  sbcIi  an  extensiTe  and  iranediate  salepis  mqaeation* 
able  e¥idence  of  sonettung,  which^  however  seme  nmy  afifect  to 
depieciate^  aill  of  us  would  most  willingly  possess*  That  the 
author  is  a  meaa  of  real  sabstance  and  bottom^  is  fiuther  evidlenty. 
in  that  his  last  iiook  m  his  best*  If  the  spring  had  not  a  good 
deal  of  depths  so  aauch  £pping  would  le  Bvre  to  dhraw  up  soDae 
mud.  Mr.  Headley's  liooks  certainly  hervr  &Blt8  ;  but  it  is  WDr«- 
thy  of  remark  that  their  ftni]t»  are  not  of  such  a  kind  aa  to* 
promote  their  sale  f  they  do  neC  appeal  to  any  of  those  vulgar- 
and  vicious  passions,,  whereby  an  undeserved,  and  therefore 
unstable  popularity  is  so  often  gBsned ;  indeed^  their  fimlta  an 
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such  that  they  may  be  safely  said  to  be  popular  m  spite  of  them, 
not  in  consequence  of  them.  For  example,  there  are  many 
grammatical,  and  some  historical  inaccuracies  in  them ;  but  their 
success,  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to  any  of  these, 
must  obviously  be  owing  to  some  merit  or  merits  which  counter- 
balance, and  more  than  counterbalance  them.  Moreover,  if 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  characterizes  the  American 
people,  those  to  whom  and  for  whom  Mr.  Headley  writes,  it  is  the 
love  and  worship  of  freedom,  secured  by  republican  institutions ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  succeeds  by  representing 
Cromwell  and  Napoleon  as  apostles  of  freedom,  since  we  all 
know,  and  cannot  but  know,  that  those  two  were  among  the  most 
determined  and  most  successful  enemies  of  freedom  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  truth  is,  men  read  Mr.  Headley  because  he  keeps  them 
awake ;  by  his  glowing  enthusiasm  and  graphic  poVer  he  seizes 
their  minds,  interests  their  feelings,  and  transports  them  to  the 
scenes  he  is  describing,  and  by  portraying  the  great  and  splendid 
qualities  of  his  heroes,  without  disclosing  or  even  remembering 
their  follies  or  crimes,  he  continues  to  reconcile  a  personal  interest 
in  them  with  our  characteiistic  national  passions.  We  thus  have 
a  set  of  imaginary  benefactors  developed  in  and  through  a  por- 
traiture of  actual  historical  events.  We  know  that  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon  astonished  the  world  with  their  exploits ;  and  we  cheer- 
fully submit  to  the  illusion  that  those  exploits  were  performed  in 
behalf  of  our  favorite  object. 

It  is  often  objected  against  Mr.  Headley's  books,  that  they  tend  to 
dierish  a  martial  spirit  We  could  hear  this  objection  with  more 
patience,  if  those  who  made  it  would  show  themselves  equally 
opposed  to  something  far  worse  than  a  martial  spirit.  It  is  com- 
mon, indeed,  for  war  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  worst  of  aU  possible 
evils  ;  whereas  in  reality,  there  are  several  worse  evils,  such  as 
national  cowardice,  national  infidelity,  and  national  mammonism. 
To  worship  Mars  is  better  than  to  worship  Mammon ;  and  if  Mr. 
Headley's  books  will  cultivate  a  martial  spirit,  and  thereby  do 
something  towards  arresting  the  spirit  of  money-making  which  is 
threatening  to  cut  the  life  and  soul  out  of  us,  they  will  deserve 
still  higher  praise  than  any  they  have  yet  received.  And,  indeed 
the  very  tendency  to  regard  war  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  may  be 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  sign  that  greater  evils  than  war  have 
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already  got  hold  of  us ;  evils,  perhaps,  which  war  may  be  the 
moet  effectual  means,  under  Providence,  of  defeating. 

As  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  certain  quarters  to 
bring  discredit  on  Mr.  Headley  and  his  enterprising  and  honorable 
publishers,  we  have  only  to  express  the  hope,  that  they  will  prove 
as  impotent  and  ineffectual  as  they  are  ungenerous  and  illiberal. 
Of  the  representations  which  have  been  put  forth  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  are  secured  against  being  refuted  by 
their  exceeding  stupidity.  If  any  one  can  muster  up  resolution 
enough  to  read  through  them,  he  will  probably  understand  how 
apt  some  men  are  to  suspect  or  pretend  dishonesty  in  all  transac- 
tions that  do  not  make  for  their  own  interest. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Headley.  The  best  recommendations  of  his 
books  are  to  be  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  books  themselves. 
Here  is  his  description  of  Buckingham,  no  less  just  than  lively 
and  penetrating,  and  which,  to  be  remembered,  needs  but  be  read : 

''  Of  a  handsome  person,  courtly  manners^— bold,  daring  and 
unscrupulous — ^he  sought  power  only  to  gratify  his  love  for  mag- 
nificent display  and  the  baser  passions  of  his  nature.  He  neither 
rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  his  coimtry,  nor  felt  for  its  disasters. 
Absorbed  wholly  in  his  selfish  schemes,  and  capable  ^  beholding 
nothing  but  himself  aggrandized,  he  used  his  power  so  recklessly 
that  he  beckme  a  pubhc  calamity.  Implacable  in  his  hatred,  fickle 
in  his  friendships,  promoting  his  flatterers  to  places  of  trust,  think- 
ing more  of  seducing  a  woman  than  of  carrying  a  great  political 
measure ;  gav,  gallant  and  unprincipled,  his  death  was  a  great 
blessing  to  England.  Formed  to  shine  in  couits,  he  dazzled 
awhile,  and  then  disappeared  from  the  kingdom  he  had  helped  to 
undo." 

The  account  of  Laud  is  rather  more  liberal  than  we  should  have 
expected  from  Mr.  Headley.  It  would  have  been  more  just, 
however,  as  well  as  more  complete,  if  he  had  added,  that  Laud's 
bigotry  and  severity  were  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  his  fathers,  while  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  of  his  enemies 
were  in  behalf  of  their  own  inventions.  Bigotry  is  certainly  bad 
enough  at  the  best ;  but  as  there  is  no  bigotry  so  violent  as  that  of 
innovation,  so  there  is  none  so  inexcusable.  The  bigotry  of  con- 
servatism is  not  inconsistent  with  many  just  and  generous  feelings; 
the  bigotry  of  radicalism  generally  springs  from  the  worst  form  of 
selfishness ;  a  selfishness  that  "  mistakes  the  giddiness  of  the  head 
for  the  illuminations  of  the  spirit."  Here  is  our  author's  account 
of  Laud.  • 
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**  Still,  Laud  has  probably  been  ad  much  maligned  as  Cromwell. 
He  was  a  bigot ;  so  were  many  of  the  Puritans,  fanatics.  The 
Ibrmer  persecuted  the  dissenters ;  so  did  the  latter  the  Papists. 
Laud  hurried  men  before  the  star-chamber  and  court  of  high 
commission,  and  had  them  punished  for  no  crime  but  that  of 
speaking  aeainst  oppression  ;  nay,  caused  them  to  be  put  in  the 
stocks,  pubhcjy  whipped,  and  their  ears  cropped  off: — equally 
violent  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Puritans  against  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Now,  to  allow  for  the  intolerance  of  the  one,  and  not 
for  that  of  the  other,  is  manifestly  unjust.  The  age  and  the  times 
in  which  men  Hve,  must  be  taken  mto  consideration,  when  we 
judge  of  their  characters.  Laud  was,  doubtless,  a  sincere  and 
honest  prelate.  He  did  what  he  thought  was  for  the  good  of  the 
church.  Believing  that  it  could  not  prosper  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
sensions and  radicalism,  he  set  about  tneir  eradication  in  the  way 
he  thought  best  to  secure  his  object.  That  he  should  see  nothing 
but  discord  and  ruin  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  chur<£ 
and  the  state,  that  was  abroad,  was  natural.  There  was  no  more 
bigotry  in  his  looking  upon  dissenters  as  criminals,  than  in  the 
Puritans  regarding  the  Papists  as  such." 

Still  finer,  perhaps,  than  either  of  the  above,  is  the  following 
short,  vivid,  expressive  portrait  of  Cromwell : 

"  Add  to  this,  a  face  whose  features  seemed  wrought  out  of 
iron,  a  large  rubicund  nose,  wrinkled  and  warted  cheeks,  heavy 
and  shaggy  eye-brows,  with  a  majestic  forehead  above  them,  ris- 
ing like  the  front  of  a  marble  temple  over  the  coarser  features 
beneath,  and  around  it  rich  and  clustering  hair,  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  single  lock  straying  loosely  by  itself — firm-set  lips, 
deep  and  solemn  grey  eyes,  piercing  you  through  and  through, 
and  when  lit  by  excitement  terrible  as  lightning,  and  you  have  the 
personal  appearance  of  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Such  are  some  specimens  of  our  author's  talent  for  describing 
persons.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  such  writing  is  the  work  of  a 
'*  humbug ; "  at  least,  no  people  need  be  ashamed  to  be  hum- 
bugged by  such  writing.  Those  who  are  fond  of  guarding  die 
public  taste  would  do  themselves  more  credit  by  beating  than  by 
reviling  an  author  who  writes  thus. 

But  it  is  in  the  description  of  battles  that  Mr.  Headley  is 
generally,  and  perhaps  justly  thought  to  excel ;  and  as  he  has 
few  equals  in  this  art,  so  there  are  few  subjects  that  would  afford 
him  a  better  field  for  exercising  it,  than  a  life  of  the  Protector. 
Of  course,  his  descriptions  of  battles  are  not  so  individual  as 
those  of  persons  ;  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  it ;  but  what  is 
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wanting  in  individuality,  Mr.  Headley  amply  makes  up  in  soul- 
stirring  excitement. 

We  should  be  puzzled  to  tell  where  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious/ war"  is  more  powerfully  depicted  than 
in  his  pages  j  and  if  he  does  not  give  to  these  efforts  all  the  vari- 
ety that  might  be  desired,  he  does  what  is  better,  he  makes  us 
forget  their  uniformity.  We  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  specimens 
in  this  kind.     The  first  is  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

"  Rupert  took  up  his  position  opposite  the  parliamentary  right, 
where  Fairfax  was  stationed  with  his  cavalry.  It  was  now  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening — ^the  cannon  had  been  playing  since  three, 
and  the  setting  sun  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the  glittering  plain, 
on  which  stood  near  60,000  men  in  battle  array.  A  short  pause 
followed,  during  which  the  two  hosts,  waiting  the  signal  to  ad- 
vance, gazed  anxiously,  almost  breathlessly,  upon  each  other. 
Then  a  mass  of  white  cloud,  hugging  the  earth,  rolled  out  in  front 
of  the  royal  force,  followed  by  the  flash  and  roar  of  artillery,  and 
the  great  struggle  commenced.  Rupert  dashing,  with  his  usual 
iim)etuo8ity,  on  Fairfax  holding  the  right,  after  a  short  but  fierce 
effort,  routed  him  completely.  In  the  centre  the  struggle  between 
the  infantry  was  awflil.  Wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  amid  which 
rang  the  clash  of  weapons,  and  shouts  of  men  and  roar  of  guns, 
the  stout  yeomanry  of  the  two  kingdoms  fought  vnth  a  stubborn- 
ness that  the  utmost  gallantry  of  the  cavaliers  could  not  overcome. 
*The  Scotch  delivered  their  fire  with  such  constancy  and  swift- 
ness, it  was  as  if  the  whole  air  had  become  an  element  of  fire  in 
the  summer  gloaming  there.'  On  the  left,  Cromwell  with  his 
strong  Ironsides,  stood  for  awhile  and  saw  the  infantry  near  him 
mowed  dovni  by  the  royal  batteries;  till,  unable  longer  to  view 
the  havoc,  he  turned  to  his  men,  with  one  of  those  explosions  of 
passion  which  made  him  so  fearful  in  battle,  and  ordered  them  to 
charge.     Clearing  the  ditch,  he  had  scarcely  formed  on  the  open 

ground,  when  down  came  Goring*s  cavalry  in  a  wild  gallop, 
eceiving  them,  as  the  rock  the  waves,  those  Ironsides,  with  a 
shout,  charged  in  turn,  crushing  the  royal  squadrons  like  shells 
beneath  their  feet ;  and  falling  on  the  artillerists,  who  weire  mak- 
ing such  carnage  in  Manchester's  infantry,  sabred  them  at  their 
Sieces.  They  then  rode  leisurely  back  tow£Lrds  the  ditch,  as  if 
ley  had  only  been  executing  a  mancBuvre.  At  this  moment, 
word  was  brought  Cromwell  that  the  whole  right  wing  of  the 
army  was  routd ;  and  as  the  smoke  lifted  a  moment  before  the 
breeze,  he  saw  that  it  was  true.  Fairfax  had  been  borne  wounded 
from  the  battle ;  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  careered,  almost  un- 
checked, through  his  broken  and  flying  ranks.  But  from  ^e 
rapid  and  crashing  volleys  in  the  centre,  and  the  leveled  pikes 
now  advancing  to  uie  charge,  and  now  forced  back,  he  saw  that  it 
was  yet  unbroken. 
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Twilight  was  now  settling  on  the  field,  and  Cromwell  for  the 
purpose  of  relieying  the  left,  where  Rupert  was  dealing  death 
amid  the  followers  of  Fairfax,  ordered  his  squadrons  to  face  to 
the  left.  Wheeling  on  his  centre,  he  saw  Rupert  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  executing  a  similar  manceuvre  to  meet  him ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  these  formidable  masses  of  five  thousand  cav- 
alry, stood  face  to  face ; — the  plumed,  the  gay,  the  hitherto  invin- 
cible, horsemen  of  Rupert  on  one  side ;  and  the  stem  IiDnsides, 
clad  in  simple  buff  and  strong  grey  steel,  without  a  decoration  on 
their  good  steeds,  or  a  plume  above  their  helmets,*  on  the  other. 
Ten  thousand  horses  sweeping  to  the  shock  is,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, terrific ;  but  now,  when  two  such  leaders  as  the  re- 
nowned and  headlong  Rupert,  and  the  stem  and  steady  Cromwell, 
were  at  their  head,  still  more  so.  Each  knew  the  temper  of  his 
antagonist ;  and  each  resolved  never  to  yield. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Cromwell  saw  a  body  of  royal  pike- 
men  advancing  to  turn  the  Scottish  centre,  and  exposing,  in  their 
hasty  movement,  their  right  flank  to  his  horse.     With  that  sudden 
inspiration  which  belongs  to  genius,  he  ordered  a  squadron  to 
charge   them  at  once,  and,  riding  through   their  ranks,  fall  on 
Rupert's  flank.     Saying  this,  he  gave  the  order  to  advance,  and 
with  his  face  blazing  with  excitement,  shouted  "  Forward  1 "  with 
a  voice  like  a  trumpet  call.    Rupert'^s  five  thousand  horse,  press- 
ing hard  aAer  their  leader's  gay  banner,  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
streaming  in  the  wind,  were  coming  up  in  a  plunging  trot,  shaking 
the  earth  as  they  moved,  when  down  swept  Oliver  with  his  Iron- 
sides like  a  rolling  rock.     The  shock  in  the  centre  was  terrible. 
Each  refused  to  yield  an  inch ;  and  hand  to  hand,  and  blade  to 
blade,  the  maddened  thousands  strug-gled  in  close  encounter,  while 
the  ringing  of  sabres  on  each  other,  and  on  steel  armor,  was  heard 
above  tne  trampling  of  steeds  and  shouts  of  men.    It  was  then 
the  detachment  Cromwell  had  sent  off,  did  him  good  service. 
Falling  on  the  naked  Hank  of  Rupert,  it  carried  disorder  through 
the  ranks,  while  the  steady  bravery  of  those  in  front  gradually 
forced  rents  through  the  firm-set  squadrons.    At  length,  victory 
declared  for  Cromwell.    Rupert's  renowned  cavalry  were  utterly 
broken ;  yet,  disdsdning  to  fly,  they  rallied  in  separate  bodies,  and 
charged  home  with  the  energy  of  despair.      Four   times   did 
Rupert,  maddened  by  disappointment,   and  burning  with   rage, 
rally  his  own  favorite  regiment,  and  hurry  them  forward  with  an 
impetuosity  and  daring  that  deserved  a  better  fate.    But  each 
successive  time  they  rolled  back  from  that  iron  host,  thinned  and 
wasted.     Though  wounded,  Cromwell  still  kept  his  saddle  ',  and 
calling  off,  and  re-forming  his  own  regiment,  he  fell  on  Rupert  so 
resbtlessly,  that  he  was  home  backward  over  the  field,  and  finally 
turned  in  flight,  pursued  by  the  Puritans  even  to  the  gates  of 
York." 
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The  next  is  the  first  day's  fight  at  Preston,  which  we  the  rather 
insert,  because  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  noticed  at 
much  length  by  any  other  writer. 

"  The  English  were  drawn  up  on  an  enclosed  moor,  a  short 
distance  from  Preston.  The  ground  was  well  chosen  to  prevent 
the  charge  of  Oliver's  Ironsides — a  body  of  cavalry  which  had 
become  the  terror  of  the  royalists — ^for,  intersected  by  hedges 
and  fences,  and  made  soft  and  miry  by  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  week,  it  ftimished  constant  Ulitrriers  to  the  horses,  which  sunk 
fetlod^  deep  at  every  step,  even  when  on  a  waUc.  A  lane, 
enclosed  with  a  high  hedge,  and  trodden  into  mire,  led  straight 
up  to  the  English  centre.  In  this,  Cromwell  placed  two  regi- 
iments  of  horse— his  own  and  Harrison's — ^while  the  infantry 
stretched  out  on  either  side  like  two  arms.  Two  regiments  of 
horse  flanked  the  right  wing* — one  regiment  was  stationed  as  a 
reserve  in  the  lane,  to  act  m  case  of  need,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  guarded  the  left.  Thus  arrayed,  Cromwell  continued  to 
advance  under  the  heavy  and  constant  fire  of  the  enemy.  The 
English  cannon  swept  the  lane,  while  from  every  hedge  close 
and  deadly  vollies  of  musketry  were  poured.  But  nothing  could 
stay  his  progress — ^the  solid  squadrons  of  horse  advanced  slowly 
but  firmly  to  the  charge— the  leveled  pikes  cleared  every  hedge, 
and  pushing  home  every  advantage,  he  never  allowed  the  battle 
to  recede  tor  a  moment.  Still,  every  inch  of  ground  was  con- 
tested with  noble  resolution,  and  not  a  regiment  fell  back  until  it 
had  left  the  ground  covered  with  its  dead.  It  was  one  of  those 
close-handed  fights,  where  there  is  no  cessation  to  the  tumult — ^no 
pause  in  the  storm — but  the  clang  of  sabre,  rattle  of  musketry, 
shouts  of  men,  and  ever  and  anon  the  blast  of  trumpets,  conspire 
to  make  a  scene  of  indescribable  wildness  and  terror.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  rode  hither  and  thither,  encouraging  his  troops  to  bear 
up  bravely,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  maintain  his  ground. 
But  nothing  could  resist  that  republican  host.  Bent  on  victory, 
they  received  the  close  and  deadly  fire  of  their  foes  without 
shrinking,  and  pressing  fearlessly  on  the  stands  of  leveled  pikes, 
bore  down  the  firm-set  ranks  with  a  steady  pressure,  against 
which  every  effort  seemed  powerless.  It  was  not  headlong  valor, 
but  constant  and  resolute  courage  that  decided  the  day. 

We  have  room  for  but  one  more,  and  out  of  so  great  a  num- 
ber, all  excellent,  we  are  not  a  little  at  loss  which  to  select. 
Let  it  be,  then,  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  scene  of  carnage  had  commenced.  Amid 
the  roar  of  cannon  and  shouts  of  defiance,  Fleetwood  had 
charged  like  fire  on  the  strong  defences  of  the  Scotch,  and, 
driving  them  from  hedge  to  hedge,  threatened  to  carry  everything 
before  him.    In  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  he  did  not  hear  the  clat- 
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tering  squadrons  that  were  hurryin?  over  the  bridge  to  the  relief 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  pushing  lus  sUght  advantage  gallantly  when 
these  fresh  troops  burst  upon  hinu  He  bore  up  nobly  against 
the  overwhelming  numbers,  and  for  awhile  successfully  breasted 
the  torrent ;  but,  gradually  overpowered,  he  gave  ground,  and 
was  rolling  heavily  back  towards  the  Team,  when  Cromwell,  who 
saw  his  danger,  hurried  battalion  after  battalion,  with  his  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  over  his  bridge  of  boats,  which  rushing  with  shouts 
to  the  attack  restored  the  tide  of  battle.  The  kin^  and  his  ofiScers, 
from  their  elevated  position,  had  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  whole 
scene,  and  hence  comd  take  advantage  of  every  change.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  did  they  see  what  heavy  forces  Cromwell  was 
taking  over  to  the  assistance  of  Fleetwood,  than  they  resolved  to 
sally  out,  and  ftjl  on  those  left  behind  before  help  could  be  ren- 
dered. In  a  moment,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  excited  col- 
umns began  to  pour  forth.  But  Oliver,  whom  no  surprise  could 
find  unprepaxea,  was  already  back  amid  his  men,  and  cheering 
them  by  his  presence  and  his  voice,  waited  the  attack.  The  onset 
of  the  Scotch  was  tremendous— despair  lent  them  energy,  and 
discharging  their  pieces  in  the  very  races  of  the  republicans,  they 
rushed  on  them  with  levelled  pikes,  and  the  conflict  became  close 
and  bloody.  Cromwell,  finding  his  troops  be^nnin^  to  shake, 
forgot  he  was  lord-general,  and  ynih  his  sword  flashmg  over  his 
head,  and  his  eye  glancing  fire,  galloped  where  the  shot  fell 
thickest.  His  rough  voice  was  heard  above  the  tumult,  as,  carried 
away  by  that  strange  excitement  which  mastered  him  at  Dunbar» 
he  cheered  on  his  men.  Hour  after  hour,  they  stood  under  the 
murderous  fire,  and  charged  desperately  on  the  stands  of  pikee, 
but  not  an  inch  did  the  resolute  Scotch  yield.  At  length  the 
republicans  gave  way— many  of  them  being  raw  recruits — and 
the  bleedin?  line  swung  disorderly  back.  In  this  dreadful  crisis, 
Cromwell  dashed  up  to  his  own  favorite  regiment,  which  he  had 
held  in  reserve,  and  led  them  on  in  person.  With  the  terrible 
shout,  that  rolled  so  ominously  over  the  fields  of  Dunbar,  '*  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  !  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !  "  this  veteran  regiment 
closed  sternly  around  their  beloved  chieftain,  and  in  one,  dark, 
resistless  wave,  swept  full  on  the  victorious  enemy.  The  panic- 
stricken  Scotch,  arrested  in  their  onward  course,  borne  back,  tram- 
pled under  foot,  and  broken  into  fragments,  before  that  astonishing 
charge,  turned  and  fled  into  the  town.  The  excited  republicans 
followed  after,  and  swarming  around  Fort  Royal,  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  The  commander  reifusing,  "  it  was  carried,  in  all  the 
wild  triumph  of  victory,  by  a  furious  storm."  And  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  swept,  as  by  a  sudden  tempest  into  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  guns  were  then  turned  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  cannon-balls 
went  ploughing  through  the  shattered  and  flying  ranks  with  fright- 
ful enectp 

Fleetwood,  too,  victorious  on  his  side,  had  drived  the  enemy 
from  their  position,  and  pursuing  them  over  the  bridge,  entered 
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the  town: — then  the  sacking  and  slaughter  commencecl.  The 
clatter  of  flying  cavalry — ^incessant  volleys  of  musketry — ^the  close 
gtruggle  between  victorious  and  despairing  men-— the  shouts  and 
shrieks,  the  groanA  of  women,  children  and  combatants,  combined 
to  make  the  night  hideous,  and  the  last  battle  of  Cromwell  one  of 
the  most  fearfid  of  his  life." 

-  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  these  and  other  such  passages, 
our  readers,  we  think,  vnll  all  agree  with  us,  that  the  author,  in 
writing  them,  did  not  dip  his  pen  in  poppy ;  there  is  nothing  sopo- 
rific about  them  :  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  anything 
could  be  more  stirring  and  eflTective ;  nor  do  we  know  where 
these  descriptions  have  been  surpassed,  unless  by  Mr.  Headley 

himself. 

Now,  that  we  have  said  so  much,  Mr.  Headley  vnll  not  take  it 
hard  if  we  question  the  generosity,  not  to  say  justice,  of  some»of 
his  statements.  For  exafcple,  speaking  of  the  King,  he  says  : 
"  On  his  departure  for  Holmby  the  next  day,  he  said  that '  Fair- 
fax was  a  man  of  honor,  for  he  had  kepi  Ma  word  toith  him,' — 
a  compliment  not  one  of  the  King's  enemies  could  reciprocate." 
Now  we  have  always  liked  the  remark  of  a  certain  historian, 
who,  when  censured  for  saying  some  good  things  of  a  certain 
character,  Thomas  Becket,  we  believe,  replied,  in  effect,  that  if 
but  few  good  things  could  be  said  of  him,  there  was  the  more 
reason  for  saying  those  few.  It  strikes  us  as  rather  ungenerous, 
tiius  to  return  the  King's  acknowledgment  of  Fairfex's  virtue 
with  such  a  stab.  Why  not  allow  one  undisturbed  gush  of  emo- 
tion for  the  King,  not,  indeed,  for  any  virtue  in  him,  for  that  Mr. 
Headley  denies  him,  but  for  his  appreciation  of  virtue  in  an 
enemy  1  Truly,  if  Charles  never  kept  his  word  with  anybody,  it 
were  unKind  to  thrust  in  the  charge  at  such  a  moment.  But  what 
are  the  facts  %  Dr.  Lingard,  who  is  certainly  far  enough  from 
being  a  champion  of  the  King,  and  who  omits  no  reasonable 
opportunity  of  exposing  his  alleged  insincerity,  informs  us  that 
when  the  King,  after  his  seizure  by  the  army,  was  transferred 
from  Oatlands  to  Hampton  Court,  "  He  was  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  children,  whenever  he  was  pleased  to  command 
their  attendance,  and  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  on  hii  promise  not  to 
aUempt  an  escape.'*  Truly,  one  would  think  the  army  had  some 
confidence  in  his  word.  Some  two  months  afterwanls,  however, 
die  King  began  to  have    apprehensions    for  his    safety,    and 
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to  entertain  thoughts  of  escaping ;  whereupon,  the  same  author 
tells  us,  "  Charles  had  formerly  given  his  word  of  honor  to 
Colonel  Whalley,  the  GoTemor,  not  to  attempt  an  escape :  he 
now  withdrew  it,  under  pretence  that  of  late  he  had  been  as  nar- 
rowly watched  as  if  no  credit  were  due  to  his  promise/'  A  little 
later  he  did  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  notwithstanding  that, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  his  promise,  it  was  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult  for  him  to  escape.  Again,  about  a  year  later,  soon  after  the 
negotiations  at  Newport,  the  same  author  tells  us  that,  upon  being 
informed  that  a  military  force  was  on  its  way  to  make  him  pris- 
oner, "  Charles  immediately  consulted  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  Colonel  Coke,  who  joined  in  conjuring 
him  to  save  his  life  by  an  immediate  escape.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy:  they  were  acquainted  with  the  watchword;  and 
Cpke  offered  him  horses  and  a  boat.  But  the  King  objected,  that 
he  was  bound  in  honor  to  remain  twenty  days  after  the  treaty ; 
nor  would  he  admit  of  the  distinction  which  they  suggested,  that 
his  parole  was  given  not  to  the  army,  but  to  the  Parliament" 
Instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  multiplied ;  but  these  are 
enough  to  show  that  if  "  not  one  of  his  enemies  could  reciprocate 
the  compliment,"  it  must  have  been  their  fault,  not  his.  As  to 
the  general  question  of  the  King's  sincerity,  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  Hallam,  who  shows  as  much  impartiality  as  can  well  be 
expected,  on  such  a  subject,  though  he  greatly  blames  the  Bang's 
insincerity,  excuses  it  in  a  great  measure,  on  account  of  "  die 
extreme  hypocrisy  of  many  of  his  enemies. 

Again :  Mr.  Headley  asserts  that  Charles  **  was  always  under 
the  influence  of  weak  men."  Now,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
long  Parliament,  among  the  King's  chief  coimcilors  were  Straff 
ford,  Coventry,  and  Laud  :  that  Strafford  was  an  able  Inan,  will 
hardly  be  questioned ;  all  agree  that  Coventry  was  both  an  able 
and  an  honest  man ;  and  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  either 
with  Laud's  writings  or  his  administration,  will  pronounce  him  a 
weak  man.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  his  leading 
councilors  were  Lord  Falkland,  Lord  Colepepper,  and,  more 
influential  with  him  than  any  of  the  others,  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  the  age.  Next 
to  these,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Hertford,  South* 
ampton,  Capel,  Hapten,  Juxon,  Hammond  and  Sanderson ;  men 
whom  if  any  one  chooses  to  call  weak,  it  would  seem  hardly  worth 
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while  to  dispute  with  him.  But  what,  perhaps,  will  weigh  still 
more  with  Mr.  Headley,  the  Ring  was  for  some  time  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  St,  John,  who,  as  a  member  of  his 
council,  treacherously  advised  him  to  do  things  which  he  knew  to 
be  wrong,  and  then  miserably  betrayed  him,  turning  the  very 
things  which  himself  had  been  the  first  to  advise,  into  a  ground 
of  proceeding  against  him.  So  much  for  the  statement  that 
Charles  was  always  under  the  influence  of  weak  men.  Numerous 
other  similar  statements  might  be  specified,  which  would  be  found, 
upon  examination,  equally  deficient  in  candor.  These  are  real 
blemishes  in  the  book ;  they  hinder  its  success  with  many,  with- 
out helping  its  success  with  any. 

Wishing  well  to  the  book  and  its  frank,  generous  author,  we 
here  dismiss  them,  hoping  that  the  one  will  have  an  abundant 
circulation,  which  it  well  deserves,  and  that  the  other  will  here- 
after write  with  more  sobriety,  which  he  can  do  certainly  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  his  popularity. 


THE  NEW  YEAR  BEIJLS  OF  GOTHAM. 


FROM   *'  MAB8CHALK  MANOR." 


"  Ding  doDg, 
My  ceaBelesfl  song, 
Meny  aod  sad. 
But  never  for  long/' 

'TwAs  new  year's  eve,  fifteen  years  ago.  For  hours  thick 
drifting  snow  was  lightly  strewn  from  Heaven  upon  earth,  glad- 
dening the  hearts  of  the  rich  with  thoughts  of  the  morrow's  joy,  and 
chilling  the  hearts  of  the  poor  with  dreadful  forebodings  of  the 
morrow's  suflering. 

Eight !  nxM  !  ten  ! 

Still  the  snow  continued  to  fall,  until  there  could  no  single 
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nook  or  comer  be  found,  wher^  the  tiny  flakes  had  not  nestled 
snugly  together.  The  morning  had  found  the  year  sombre  and 
grey,  with  thoughts  of  its  speedy  dissolution'.  Now,  ere  the  year 
was  fairly  dead,  a  thick  winding  sheet  was  thrown  loosely  over 
it,  and  the  night-wind,  sweeping  round  each  comer  and  down 
each  street  and  lane,  sighed  forth  a  mournful  elegy. 

Eleven  ! 

The  storm  now  ceased  to  rage,  for  the  shroud  was  fully  woven. 
The  wind  no  longer  mourned  its  plaint,  for  the  dying  year's 
elegy  was  sufficiently  sung.  The  dark  file  of  lowering  clouds 
passed  slowly  from  off  the  face  of  the  sky,  like  mourners  bearing 
away  the  mighty  deceased.  And  the  little  stars  looking  forth 
blinking  joyously,  and  eagerly  watching  to  see  the  new-bom  suc- 
cessor come  in. 

Twdve  ! 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour,  responsive  echoes  caught  up  the 
tone,  and  each  steeple  pealed  forth  the  gladdening  news  that  the 
sun  had  commenced  a  new  course.  And  immediately,  all  memory 
of  the  old  year  was  flying  aside,  and  his  white  shroud  seized  as  a 
beautiful  christening  robe  for  the  new. 

Twelve  / 

The  hour  was  struck,  but  still  the  merry  bells  were  swung 
madly  on.  Old  Trinity  first  set  the  gladsome  tune ;  St.  Paul's 
joined  in  with  a  sweet  concord ;  and  soon,  many  were  the  iron 
tongues  which  helped  to  swell  the  harmonious  symphony. 

A  quarter  fast  twelve  !  Half  poet  twelve  !  A  quarter  to  one  f 

The  joyous  bells  were  yet  tossed  to  and  fro,  ringing  forth  a 
merry  exhilarating  New  Year's  chime.  Awakened  sleepers 
turned  heavily  in  their  beds,  and,  wondering  at  the  sound,  fell  to 
dreaming  again.  Belated  revellers  started  and  listened,  and 
paused  in  their  frequent  toasting  of  the  new-bom  child  of  time, 
to  add  their  loud  huzzas  to  the  boisterous  clangor.  And  the 
watchman  in  his  round,  gazing  fearfully  up  at  each  shaking 
steeple,  shuddered,  as  between  each  returning  note,  he  heard  the 
sullen  creak  of  the  self-turned  wheel ;  and,  if  a  good  Catholic, 
piously  crossed  himself,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  the  agency  of 
some  benignant  saint  or  spirit ;  or,  if  not  brought  up  in  a  rever- 
ential belief  in  saints,  ran  bwifUy  by,  as  gloomy  fears  of  scheming 
devils  and  grinning  imps  tortured  his  mind. 

Wherefore  did  these  bells  thus  awaken  the  echoes  of  night, 
unaided  by  mortal  hands  t 
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There  was  more  meaning  in  the  sound  than  mortal  men  knew 
of.  For  those  midnight  bells  were  the  mouth-pieces  of  things 
which  that  night  were  endowed  with  sympathizing  spirits,  and 
permitted  to  hold  communion  together. 

It  was  Old  Trinity  that  raised  the  first  note  of  friendly  greet- 
ing, and  he  loudly  called  to  St.  Paul's ; 

"  Dost  thou  sleep,  Brother  V 

"  How  can  I  sleep,  when  the  new  year  must  be  hailed  with 
glad  notes  of  welcome  f  Or  how  could  I  wish  to  sleep  when 
my  increasing  age  makes  each  returning  year  so  much  more 
interesting  to  me  than  the  last  1  For  when  I  ring  my  yearly 
anthem,  I  can  but  think  of  days  long  past,  when  other  men  Hved 
and  moved  around  me.  Upon  each  returning  year,  by-gone 
times  are  yet  more  disregarded ;  for  present  magnificence  has 
eclipsed  former  simplicity,  and  the  flaunting  pride  of  gorgeous 
wealth  forbids  a  frequent  remembrance  of  honest  ancestral  pov- 
erty. Men  gaze  but  on  the  present  and  the  future.  Let  us  leave 
the  heart  to  turn  back  and  greet  old  forgotten  times.  Then  ring 
on.  Brother  Trinity,  and  let  it  be  a  merry  strain ;  for  while  we 
joy  over  the  new  year,  we  should  also  rejoice  that  they  who  once 
raised  us  from  the  ground  have  not  lived  to  see  their  fond  work 
despised,  and  insulted  with  contemptuous  criticisms." 

The  two  bells  thereupon  were  rung  together  in  a  merry  peal, 
when,  from  a  neighboring  steeple,  a  third  one  broke  in  upon  their 
sweet  concord. 

"  Hark  I  It  is  our  brother,  the  Middle  Dutch.  What  say'st 
thou  1 " 

*'  How  can  I  keep  silence,  when  such  subjects  are  revived  to 
my  recollection  1  Would  that  I  could  speak  to  men  as  I  now 
speak  to  you !  What  tales  of  wonder  could  I  not  reveal )  I  could 
make  the  wealthiest,  the  proudest  and  the  most  overbearing  trem- 
ble at  the  deeds  of  Revolutionary  misery  and  bloodshed  I  could 
chronicle.  And  I  would  so  speak  to  him  o£  his  ingratitude  in 
forgetting  his  worthy  ancestors,  by  whose  economy  he  has  gained 
wealth  and  by  whose  years  of  war  he  has  gained  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment, that  he  would  writhe  under  the  consciousness  of  his  shame 
and  self-abasement." 

"  And  I  too,"  was  responded  through  the  silver-toned  bell  of 
the  North  Dutch.  **  I  could  tell  harrowing  tales  of  the  time  when 
men  were  brought  to  me  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  with  a  dread- 
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ful  prospect  of  years  of  cruel  imprisonment ; — ^when  few  left  my 
portals  except  for  hasty  burial ; — ^and  wben  even  the  free  of  the 
city  hurried  past  with  averted  looks,  and  wonderingly  asked 
Heaven,  why,  having  been  built  for  the  spread  of  peace  and  mercy, 
I  should  thus  be  allo'wed  to  become  a  scourge." 

"  We  can  all  tell  our  tales,"  a  grim,  dark  frowning  building  in 
the  Park,  added,  "  Have  I  not  also  seen  woe  in  all  its  depth  1 
Have  not  my  cells  been  tightly  crowded  vrith  unhappy  prisoners  t 
Have  not  the  small-pox  and  the  fever  raged  within  my  walls 
remorseless  and  uncontrolled,  for  months  at  a  time  ?  Did  not  my 
door  daily  open,  that  the  corpses  of  the  untended  dead  might 
be  carried  out,  and  in  their  place,  new  patriot  victims  con- 
signed to  my  fetid  contagious  atmosphere  1  Have  not  the  horrors 
I  could  mention,  been  tinged  with  a  yet  deeper  hue,  by  the  cruel, 
cold-blooded  atrocity  of  a  Cunningham  V* 

No  loud-toned  bell  bore  these  words  from  the  old  Jail.  The 
awakened  sleeper,  Euid  the  belated  reveler,  heard  no  unusual  sound 
from  its  gray  walls  to  excite  their  wonder,  nor  did  the  watchman 
tremble  to  pass  its  frowning  front,  for  all  seemed  cold  and  still. 
But  there  was  a  voice  which  stole  gently  through  the  air : — a 
sympathetic  whisper,  which  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's,  the  Middle  and 
North  Dutch  all  heard,  and  to  which  they  simultaneously  an- 
swered : 

*'  Aye,  you,  like  us,  could  reveal  strange  tales  to  man,  were  it  so 
permitted.  Are  there  none  else  who  could  read  the  rich  proud 
egotist  a  lesson  from  the  past )  " 

''  Can  not  It"  said  the  old  Grerman  Lutheran.  **  Have  not  I 
been  a  prison-house  for  a  patriot  array  1  Have  not  I  heard  sighs 
and  groans,  and  seen  the  dead  and  the  dying  1 " 

"  Cannot  I  also  1 "  came  a  voice  from  Fort  Clinton,  mingled 
with  the  dull  beating  of  the  bay  against  its  base.  **  Who  has 
known  more  noonday  drills,  and  midnight  musterings  than  1 1 
And  have  I  not  had  colors  flaunting  on  my  flag-staff,  which  the 
next  day  were  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot  ?  Have  I  not 
seen  brave  fleets  approach  in  triumph,  and  again  depart  in  dis- 
grace t" 

'*  And  I  also  could  read  the  wealthy  upstart  a  lesson,"  the  Bowl- 
ing Green  murmured.  "  What  of  the  days  of  old  have  I  not  seen  t 
Who  can  speak  to  him  better  than  I,  of  the  several  outbieaks  of 
that  liberal  spirit  which  paved  ^e  way  for  his  present  security  of 
wealth  and  fortune  1 " 
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"I  could  tell  many  a  brave  tale  of  the  war,"  the  Walton 
house  remarked ;  "  but  my  experience  has  been  mainly  of  rich 
and  costly  halls  and  assemblies,  held  by  the  gayest  and  the  most 
honored  of  the  invader's  chivalry  and  the  wealthiest  of  their  par- 
tizans.  While  you  can  all  speak  of  cruel  bloodshed,  I  can  oi?ly 
tell  of  the  sparkling  wine  which  night  after  night  flowed  at  my 
table.  You  can  tell  of  patriot  misery ;  I  can  only  speak  of  tory 
magnificence.  I  fear  that  the  proud  and  wealthy  can  glean  no 
moral  from  me." 

"  Then  be  silent  to-night,"  Old  Trinity  cried,"  for  now  we 
must  let  our  thoughts  tend  to  some  useful  purpose.  Yet  be  not 
saddened  at  your  banishment,  for  remember  that  in  later  times, 
the  glad  shout  of  peace  was  first  echoed  from  your  halls." 

And  the  Walton  House  sunk  into  silence,  mightily  consoled 
for  his  exclusion  by  the  reflection  thus  kindly  offered. 

Then  Trinity  continued :  ^ 

"  Are  there  no  more  who  could  benefit  posterity  by  their  ex- 
perience 1    Are  we  indeed  the  sole  poor  remnants  of  a  former 

agel 

A  faint  whisper  came  floating  through  the  air  from  the  distant 
shrines  of  the  East  River.  **  Let  me  join  your  company,"  it 
said, ''  for  few  have  seen  more  in  their  day  than  I." 

"  Listen  !  listen  all !"  Trinity  spoke  forth.  "  It  is  the  Kip's 
Bay  House  which  speaks.  Venerable  in  years  and  teeming  with 
interesting  recollections,  naught  which  is  uninstructive  can  come 
from  it." 

**  As  one  of  the  oldest  mansions  on  the  whole  island,  my  exist- 
ence has  been  chequered  in  the  extreme,"  said  the  Bay  House. 
I  was  already  old  ere  many  of  you  were  raised,  and  can  remem- 
ber how  you  were  accounted  rich  ornaments  to  the  growing  city. 
Those  times  are  sadly  forgotten." 

**  Alas  they  are ;"  the  rest  doled  forth. 

**  My  revolutionary  experience,  like  that  of  my  brother  Walton 
House,  can  add  but  little  to  the  moral  already  drawn,  for  feasts 
and  frolic  mainly  consumed  the  time.  Yet  the  sad  fate  of  Andre, 
who  set  out  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  from  me,  with  the 
toasts  and  good-wishes  of  all  his  brother  officers,  casts  a  deep 
gloom  over  these  my  brightest  and  most  joyous  recollections. 
Still,  it  is  from  my  earlier  years,  when  revolt  was  unheard  of,  and 
men  paid  their  tribute  and  taxes  with  willing  hands,  that  the 
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purse-proud  citizen  can  draw  instruction.      Is  it   not   so,  my 
brother  Stuyvesant  V* 

"  It  is  so,"  the  Stuyvesant  House  answered. 

''  You  can  remember  much  of  note." 

"  I  can." 

"  Then  to  you  will  I  commit  the  task  of  commenting  upon 
these  earlier  ages.  In  you,  the  greatest  of  Dutch  Groremers  has 
lived  and  died.     Surely  your  words  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest." 

"  Why  have  you  not  spoken  before  1"  St.  Paul's  inquired  of  the 
Stuyvesant  House. 

"  Truly,  because  of  my  old  age,  which  always  loves  better  to 
stand  aloof  and  hear  others  speak.  But  now,  such  a  flood  of  re- 
collections crowd  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  longer  keep  silence. 
You,  who  are  of  revolutionary  note,  can  teU  those  who  roll  in 
wealth,  that  with  all  the  magnificence  and  ease  of  this  period,  men 
are  no  better  than  of  old ;  that  in  olden  times,  the  frame  was  as 
stout  and  the  mind  as  honest,  the  pulse  as  generous  and  the  heart 
as  free,  as  now :  that  then  the  fire  of  patriotism  burnt  full  as  brightly 
as  it  has  since :  and  that,  with  all  his  poverty  and  simplicity,  man 
was  then  as  little  lower  than  the  angels  as  now.  All  this  you 
can  do." 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  then  yours  to  vindicate  Revolutionary  times  from  neglect. 
My  brother  of  Kip's  Bay,  and  I,  must  go  fardier  back,  and  show 
the  senselessness  of  the  ridicule  and  reproach  which  some  have 
attempted  to  cast  upon  our  founders.  A  general  impression  has 
been  produced,  that  the  early  Dutch,  were  a  lethargic  people, 
incapable  of  exerting  or  of  cherishing  any  feelings  of  ambition. 
So  that  now,  when  their  memory  is  recalled,  the  mind  is  immedi- 
ately clouded  with  a  confused  vision  of  cocked  hats  and  leather 
breeches,  long  waistcoats  and  short  pipes,  contented  burghers  and 
thrifty  wives,  until,  little  by  little,  it  has  come  to  be  believed,  that 
their  whole  business  was  to  dress  alike,  and,  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  wide-spread  elms,  smoke  away  their  lives  and  cares 
together.  All  this  gives  an  impression  of  laudable  virtue,  which 
the  actual  lives  of  our  early  citizens  would  well  maintain,  yet  it  is 
calculated  to  strip  them  of  all  that  credit  for  hardy  activity  and 
persevering  enterprise,  to  which  their  long  years  of  toil  have  so 
justly  entitled  them.  The  numerous  hunters  and  trappers  who 
defiled  through  the  wildernesses ;  the  parties  which  yearly  left 
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the  safe  neighborhood  of  New  Amsterdam^  and  brayely  setded 
themselves  among  tribes  of  savages  who  were  either  suispiciouft 
friends  or  unrelenting  foes  : — all  there  gave  evidence  of  Colonial 
spirit,  which  should  be  recorded  in  a  more  generous  manner  than 
has  yet  been  exhibited.  Ah !  would  that  we  could  for  once  speak 
to  men  and  tell  them  our  several  stories ! " 

"  Would  that  we  could ! "  old  Trinity  responded.  "  But  now 
we  have  but  the  sight  of  our  time-worn  walls,  to  point  a  moral."" 

"  Even  those  will  fail  ere  long/*  the  Stuyvesant  House  replied. 
"  How  long  do  you  thing  it  will  be,  ere  many  of  us  are  levelled  to 
the  ground  ]  " 

"  Are  you  a  prophet  among  us,  that  you  speak  so  1 "  said  Trin- 
ity. 

"He  who    judges  from  facts,  does  not  prophesy,"  was   the 
answer.     "  Is  it  prophesy  to  say,  that  the  stone  which  is  cast  into> 
the  air,  will  return  unto  the  ground  1 " 
"  Certainly  not." 

"  Nor  any  more  to  say,  that,  when  the  walls  begin  to  crack  and 
the   tower  leans,  and  the  mortar  drops  from  the  crevices,  the 
building  itself  will  ere  long  fall ;— t-or  that,  when  a  corporation 
once  poor,  becomes  rich,  it  will  no  longer  be  content  with  the 
simple  structure  which  served  it  in  plainer  times.     This  is  your 
case.  Trinity.    Ere  long  you  will  be  levelled,  and  a  more  magni*^ 
ficent  structure  will  be  raised  in  your  place.    But  repine  not. 
For,  since  you  were  built  from  days  when  simplicity  was  a  fash- 
ion, dictated  by  honest  poverty,  and  since  you  have  thus  outlived 
those  times,  your  purpose  has  been  amply  iulfilled." 
<*  And  what  shall  be  my  fate  1 "  asked  St,  Paul's. 
"  You  may  survive  for  many  a  year,  for  your  walls  are  not  yet 
weak   and  tottering,  and  you  have   been  fashioned  with  those 
graces  and  adornments  which  serve  to  delight  mankind.    So  you 
may  be  suffered  to  remain  yet  awhile.     But  to  you,  my  Dutch  and 
Grerman  friends,  I  cannot  hold  forth  the  same  cheering  predictions. 
You  are  all  yet  strong,  and  have  all  been  endowed  with  some 
elegant  appliances  of  art     But  this  may  avail  nothing.     The  tide- 
of  religion  will  gradually  give  place  to  that  of  business;,  dlssire 
for  gain  will  prevent  any  observation  of  your  several  beauties ; 
you  will  be  looked  upon  with  jealous  speculative  calculation ;  and 
soon,  men  will  demand  your  faU,  or  will  ask  why  property  of  such 
increasing  value,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  devoted  to  the  eer- 
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vice  of  Grody  when  mammon's  eager  appetite  is  yet  unsatisfied. 
Alas !  that  too  much  can  ever  be  sacrificed  for  religion  !  " 
'*  And  to  what  does  my  destiny  tend  1 "  the  Old  Jail  inquired. 
"  To  speedy  niin,  since  man  will  not  allow  that  to  remain,  which 
has  neither  beauty  or  usefulness.     For  you  were  built  when 
architectural  taste  was  uncultivated,  and  stout  impregnable  qual- 
ities, amply  atoned  for  lack  of  external  elegances.     Neither  can 
you  now  do  proper  services,  for  your  walls  cannot  compass  half 
the  detected  villany  to  be  found  in  this  increasing  city.    A  more 
capacious  habitation  for  guilt,  will  soon  be  erected,  and  you  will 
be  uprooted  from  your  settled  foundation." 
"  And  II"  the  Walton  House,  inquired. 
*'  You  may  be  suffered  to  remain,  but  not  from  regard  to  any 
associations  or  traditions  connected  with  your  name.     Were  it  not 
that  business  could  be  prosecuted  in  your  halls  as  well  as  masque- 
rades were  formerly,  no  hand  would  be  stretched  forth  to  save 
you  from  our  common  ruin.     And  now,  my  brother  of  Kip's  Bay, 
tell  what  shall  happen  to  us." 

"What  can  happen  but  total  and  speedy  destruction)  Lo! 
even  now  our  rotten  timbers  creak  and  shake  in  every  passing 
gust  of  wind,  and  the  rain  pours  freely  through  our  worm-eaten 
roofs.  And  though  we  cannot  sustain  ourselves  many  years 
longer,  yet  happy  shall  we  be  if  we  are  allowed  to  perish  by  such 
natural  decay.  For  the  great  city  is  rapidly  and  surely  march- 
ing on ;  daily  its  long  lines  gather  nearer  and  nearer ;  soon  it 
will  commence  to  encompass  us ;  and  then  the  impatience  of  man 
will  seal  our  doom,  and  the  axe  and  the  saw  will  finish  what  the 
wind  and  the  rain  were  so  long  in  performing.  But  cheer  up, 
brothers,  for  have  we  not  had  our  day  of  approbation  1  H^ve  we 
not  well  performed  our  allotted  services  ]  And  when  we  fall, 
although  forgotten  by  many,  will  there  not  be  some  generous 
hearts  who  will  mourn  over  our  ruin  1  Then  ring  on  a  merry 
peal  for  the  opening  year,  and,  in  the  same  strain,  shout  forth 
exulting  joy,  that  new  sights  and  sounds  have  not  turned  us  from 
our  proper  allegiance  to  olden  times." 

The  bells,  which  had  been  silent  while  the  Stuyvesant  and  Bay 
Houses  were  speaking,  paused  yet  a  minute,  and  then  were  made 
to  strike  up  a  simultaneous  chorus  of  joy.     So  loudly,  so  merrily 
gaily  did  they  ring,  that  the  again  awakened  sleeper,  peered  anz. 
iouflly  forth  from  his  window,  the  startled  reveller  let  his  glass  fall 
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from  his  hand,  and  left  the  half  uttered  toast  to  remain  unfinished, 
and  the  terrified  watchman  stood  aloof,  nor,  with  all  the  assurance 
of  mingled  prayers  and  curses,  dared  any  longer  pass  below. 

Hither  and  thither,  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  leaping  and  turning 
and  twisting  and  writhing,  until  every  old  steeple  shook  and  tot- 
tered, as  though  each  succeeding  peal  would  prostrate  it  to  the 
ground, — so  did  these  bells  bravely  celebrate  their  ovniers'  fixed 
adherence  to  youthful  recollections. 

One! 

It  was  a  bell  of  wondrous  weight  and  power  which  struck  the 
time.  Workmen  had  toiled  and  panted  and  sweated  as  they 
watched  it  in  the  furnace,  or  day  and  night  incessantly  pounded 
on  its  hardened  sides,  with  their  heavy  mallets.  Joumala  had 
reported  its  progress  in  the  foundry,  and  dilated  ceaselessly  upon 
its  enormous  size  and  cost.  Curtis  had  listened  with  admiration 
to  its  thrilling  &r-sounding  stroke,  and  pronounced  it  the  prince 
of  beUs. 

But  with  all  this,  it  had  no  spirit  I  Faultless  in  size  and  weight 
and  cost  and  beauty  of  tone,  it  was  not  the  mouth-piece  of  any 
venerable  old  pile.  No  legends  of  ancient  times  were  sent  forth 
at  its  heavy  stroke.    It  doled  forth  the  hour — and  that  toas  all  I 

One! 

As  men  of  true  aristocratic  refinement  proudly  retire  &om  the 
presence  of  the  blustering  parvenu,  so  was  the  present  field  of 
conversation  yielded  to  the  clamorous  intruder.  Each  other  wheel 
and  crank  turned  no  more;  each  other  iron  tongue  hung  mo- 
tionless in  its  circumference ;  and  the  old  beUs  of  Grotham  sunk 
into  silence,  to  commune  together  no  more  for  ever. 


SKETCH  OP  CHATEAUBRIAND, 

The  Steamship  "Hibemia,''  which  arrived  at  an  American 
port  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  present  month,  brought  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Francis  Augustus,  Vis- 
count of  Chateaubriand,*  Peer  of  France,  and  Member  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  event  took  place  on  die  fourth  of  this 
month,  (July,)  a  day  which,  by  the  most  singular  coincidence  in 

*  Fran9(ns  Augutte,  Viscomte  de  ChateaubiifUML 
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history,  is  scarcely  less  memorable  as  the  amiiversary  of  the  death 
of  several  distinguished  patriots,  than  as  the  birth-day  of  Amer- 
ican  liberty. 

Amid  the  exciting  tidings  of  political  turbulence  on  the  conti- 
nent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  the  demise  of  Chateau- 
briand escapes  almost  without  comment  from  foreign  journals'; 
although  he  was  conspicuous  among  scenes  more  bloody  and 
terrific  than  the  revolution  of  February,  or  the  insurrection  of 
June.  This  deficiency  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  day,  we 
design,  in  a  measure,  to  supply,  notwithstanding  our  lack  of  leisure 
to  collect  materials,  and  our  dread  of  Aimishing  a  very  meagre 
sketch  of  our  subject. 

Chateaubriand  was  remarkable  as  the  best  French  esisayist  and 
critic  of  his  timeS)  as  a  statesman  of  profound  sagacity,  as  an 
crator  of  no  mean  pretensions,  as  a  poet  of  decided  merit,  as  a 
Idstorian  of  Christianity,  as  a  noted  tourist  is  this  country  and  in 
the  Sast,  as  a  soldier,  and,  more  wonderful  than  all  for  a  French 
hero,  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  courage  and  purest  piety :  a 
catalogue  of  distinctions  more  honorable  than  all  abbreviated 
titles,  whether  conferred  by  royalty,  by  learned  associations,  by 
national  legislatures,  or  by  literary  institutions. 

He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  in  this  country,  as  a  traveler,  and  a 
eulogist  of  Washinotok  ;  in  England,  as  the  soul  and  centre  of 
the  bold  diplomacy  of  France  in  the  Spanish  Question,  a  trans- 
lator of  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and  a  most  kindly  critic  of 
English  literature ;  in  France,  as  the  object  of  the  alternate  admi- 
ration and  hatred  of  Napoleon,  a  stem  defender  of  Christianity 
'in  an  age  of  scepticism,  and  a  Minister  of  State. 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  reason,  and  with  the  liveliest  faith  of  a  sincere 
Christian.  In  creed  a  rigid  Catholic,  although  most  liberal  in  his 
feelings,  he  clasped  the  cross  with  fervency  to  his  breast,  a  few 
hours  before  his  decease.  He  had  been  long  ready  to  depart. 
The  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  last  year,  gave  a  severe  shock  to  a 
system,  which  old  age  had  already  made  painfully  sensitive,  and 
he  had  remarked,  shortly  after  that  event,  that  his  "  life  was  dried 
up   at  its  source,  and  was  thenceforward  only  a  question  of 

months." 

•  •••••• 
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The  traveler  in  France,  who  directs  his  steps  through  the 
department  of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  in  the  late  province  of  Brittany^ 
ivill  find,  a  few  miles  from  Saint-Malo,  as  he  crosses  a  bridge  with 
a  broad  sheet  of  water  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of  cottages,  bor* 
dering  a  narrow  race-way,  on  the  other,  a  castle  rising  before 
him,  of  most  quaint  and  ancient  appearance.  Its  many-pomted 
towers,  resembling  the  heads  of  rockets,  rise  far  above  the  dense 
forests,  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  for  which  this  part  of 
France  is  remarkable.  This  is  the  chateau  of  Gombourg,  the 
ancestral  domain  of  the  ancient  and  noble  fhmily  of  Chateau- 
briand, and  here  was  Fran^ois-Auguste  bom  in  the  month  of 
February,  1768. 

His  ancestors*  and  paternal  relatives  had  generally  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology,  or  the  practice  of  navigation ; 
and  ftmcy  or  fact  might  easily  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  strong 
religious  bias,  and  fondness  for  travel  by  land  and  sea,  which 
characterized  the  young  Chateaubriand,  were  physiologically 
inherited.  However,  his  ambition,  rather  than  his  instinct,  led 
hin^pon  his  entrance  into  active  life,  to  choose  the  profession  of 
a  soldier,  and  he  was  soon  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  Navarre. 
His  family  title  gave  him  at  court  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry. 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  be  a  drawing-room  officer,  or  a  military 
martinet,  and,  abandoning  for  active  service  the  luxuries  and 
unwon  honors  of  Versailles,  he  took  the  field  with  his  regiment, 
as  a  simple  second-lieutenant  of  infantry. 

Scarcely  had  he  thus  entered  upon  the  service,  before  the 
severity  of  discipline  in  the  army — copied  from  Prussian  tactics, 
and  really  despised  by  all  the  nobles  who  held  mihtary  rank,  (who 
were  admirers  of  the  American  Bystem)-~h8d  so  fiir  alienated 
the  army  from  the  Government,  that  their  defection  was  apparent : 
a  defection  which  was  among  the  earliest  signs  of  the  rapid  strides 
of  the  Grreat  Revolution  of  1789,  This  defection  could  not,  of 
course,  be  countenanced  by  a  loyal  nobleman,  and  Chateanbiand's 
military  career,  for  the  present,  was  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it 
begun.  His  dis^pointed  ambition  left  room  for  the  workings  of 
instinct. 

*  He  was  not  a  descendant  of  the  old  Chateaubriands.  His  father 
was  a  Monsieur  Lepretre,  engaged  in  the  codfish  trade  at  Saint-Mak>, 
bttt  who  became  rich  enough  to  purchase  the  estate  and  title  of  the 
extinct  fiunily. 
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While  he  was  a  mere  youth,  and  while  wandering  along  the 
shores  of  his  native  Brittany,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  North- 
west passage.  He  intended  to  set  sail  for  the  Western  coast  of 
North  America,  and  to  strike  it  at  some  point  far  above  the  Gulf 
of  California ;  then,  forcing  his  way  into  the  Polar  sea,  to  pene- 
trate to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador 
and  Canada.  But  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  postponed, 
until  an  Englishman  had  achieved  all  that  could  be  accomplished 
toVards  the  realization  of  the  project,  and  a  river,  which  flows 
northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  had  been  lawfully  christened 
with  the  name  of  the  great  navigator,  McKenzie. 

But  he  had  a  remaining  reason  for  desiring  to  visit  America. 

He  longed  to  look  upon  that  practical  liberty  of  which  he  saw 

vain  theories  in  his  country,  preparing  to  explode  with  wreck 

and  ruin  all  around  them.    How  forcibly  does  the  impulse  of  the 

young  Chateaubriand  remind  us  of  the  dialogue  between  Virgil's 

swains : 

**  Melibsus.    Et  quae  tanta  fuit  Romam  tibi  causa  videndi  ? 
TiTYRUS.    Libertas."*  ^ 

Bidding  farewell  to  his  aged  mother  and  tfi  his  many  relatives,, 
whom  proscription  would  scatter  and  the  revolutionary  sword  lay 
low,  he  embarked  at  Saint-Malo,  in  the  Spring  of  1791,  for  Amer- 
ica. His  fellow-passengers  were  a  company  of  young  monks, 
setting  out,  under  the  direction  of  a  Superior,  for  Baltimore,  as 
missionaries  of  the  Catholic  &ith.  He  had  not  omitted,  before  his 
embarkation,  to  obtain  from  his  friend,  the  Marquis  de  la  Rou- 
arie,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  great  Washinoton. 

After  a  long,  but  pleasant  voyage,  during  which  he  had  studied 
infinity  in  the  ever-changing  ocean,  and  assisted  his  pious  com- 
rades in  conducting  religious  exercises,  and  in  teaching  the  sailors 
to  adore  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  ''  Star  of  the  Sea,"  he  saluted 
the  free  soil  of  America,  gave  the  captain  of  the  packet  a  parting 
dinner  at  a  hotel  in  the  then  "  pretty  city  of  Baltimore,"  and  took 
stage  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  for  "  cold  and  monotonous 
Philadelphia,"  in  search  of  le  grand  Washington." 

Chateaubriand's  visit  to  Philadelphia  cost  him  what  he  calls  a 
great  "  political  disappointment."     Instead  of  ancient  republican 


'  *  Mel.    And  what  at  Rome  wast  thou  so  mad  to  see  ? 

Tit.    Twas  freedom !" 
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simplicity  and  equality,  of  which  he  had  dreamed,  he  found  men 
and  women  elegantly  dressed,  luxurious  equipages,  conversa- 
tional levity,  inequality  of  condition,  immorality,  gaming  houses, 
balls  and  theatres.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  indicated  that  that  I 
had  passed  from  a  monarchy  into  a  republic."  '*  I  found,"  he 
remarks  afterwards,  *'  that  now-a-days,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
hooked  finger  nwls  and  a  grizzly  beard  in  order  to  be  free." 
After  he  had  waited  fifteen  days  at  Philadelphia,  for  General 
Washington,  the  first  sight  of  him  in  a  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
gay  horses,  still  more  deranged  the  republic  of  the  third  century 
of  Rome,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  his  fancy.  Wash- 
ington lacked  an  essential  feature  of  Cincinnatus.  He  was  not 
holding  a  plow-handle,  or  driving  a  ydke  of  oxen  with  a  pointed 
stick.  "  When,  however,"  says  our  traveler,  "  I  carried  my  letter 
of  introduction  to  that  g^reat  man,  I  found  the  lost  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  Roman." 

The  reader  will  easily  pardon  us,  if  we  here  insert  Chateau- 
briand's own  description  of  his  visit  to  Washington. 

"  A  little  house,  in  the  English  style,  not  distinguished  from  the 
neighboring  dwellings  by  any  magnificence,  was  the  palace  of 
the  President  of  the  TJnited  States ;  with  no  ^guaxd  in  front,  or 
valet  in  the  hall.  I  knocked:  a  little  servant-girl  opened  the 
door.  I  asked  if  the  General  was  at  home  :  she  answered  that 
he  was.  I  went  on  to  say,  that  I  had  a  letter  to  deliver  to  him. 
The  girl  asked  me  for  my  name,  which  is  hard  to  pronounce  in 
English,  and  she  could  not  remember  it.  So  she  says  to  me, 
softly,  "  Walk  in,  sir ; "  and  she  marched  before  me,  through  one 
of  those  narrow  passages  which  serve  for  the  vestibules  of  Eng- 
lish houses.  She  introduced  me  into  a  parlor,  where  she  begged 
me  to  wait  for  the  General." 

The  want  of  ceremony  necessary  to  an  interview  with  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  seems,  to  the  Frenchman,  a  most  capital  joke , 
which  it  is  enough  to  tell  in  a  style  of  charming  simplicity,  with- 
out note  or  comment. 

**  I  was  not  excited.  Greatness  of  character  or  fortune  do  not 
overawe  me.  I-  admire  the  first,  without  being  crushed  by  it : 
the  second  inspires  me  rather  with  pity  than  respect.  The  face 
of  man  will  never  trouble  me. 

**  At  the  expiration  of  a;  few  minutes,  the  general  came  in.  He 
was  a  man  ot  tall  figure,  and  of  an  air  rather  calm  and  cold  tl^an 
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noble.  He  is  well  represented  in  the  engravings.  I  presented 
him  my  letter  in  silence.  He  opened  it,  glanced  at  the  signature, 
which  he  read  very  loud,  exclaiming,  "  Colonel  Armand ! "  For 
BO  had  the  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie  signed  himself.  • 

"  We  sat  down ;  I  explained  to  him,  tolerably  well,  the  object 
of  my  tour.  He  answered  me  in  BVench  or  English  monosylla- 
bles, and  listened  to  me  with  a  kind  of  surprise.  I  perceived  it, 
and  said  to  him  with  a  little  vivacity  :  *  but  it  is  less  difficult  to 
discover  the  north-west  passage,  than  to  create  a  people  as  vou 
have  done.*  *  Well,  well,  young  man,'  said  he  aloud,  extending 
at  the  same  time  his  hand.  He  invited  me  to  dinner  for  the  next 
day  and  we  parted. 

"  I  was  promptly  at  the  interview.  The  guests  numbered  only 
five  or  six.  The  conversation  turned  almost  entirely  on  the 
French  Revolution.  The  General  showed  us  a  key  of  the  Bas- 
tille :  for  keys  of  the  Baustille  were  toys  so  simple,  that  they  were 
distributed  about  then  in  both  hemispneres.         •        •         • 

"  I  left  mine  host  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  have  never 
seen  him  since.  He  left  next  day  for  the  country,  and  I  continued 
my  travels. 

"  Such  was  my  intervieyv  with  that  man,  who  has  freed  a  whole 
world.  Washington  went  down  to  the  tomb  before  that  ajdy  sound 
of  fame  echoed  under  my  footsteps.  I  passed  before  mm  as  a 
being  utterly  unknown.  He  was  then  in  all  his  glory,  and  I  in 
all  my  obscurity.  My  name,  perlftips,  never  lingered  a  day  in 
his  memory.  Happy,  however,  that  his  look  has  fallen  upon  me, 
I  have  felt  myselt  m  a  glow  ever  since.  There  is  a  virtue  in  the 
look  of  a  great  man.         #•#•#•• 

"  Some  mysterious  stillness  enwraps  the  actions  of  Washington. 
He  moved  slowly.  One  would  say  that  he  felt  that  the  liberty  of 
future  time  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  dreaded  lest  he  should 
compromise  it.  This  hero,  so  novel  to  history,  was  borne  along 
not  by  his  own  destinies  but  by  those  of  his  country.  He  did  not 
suffer  himself  to  trifle  with  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  But 
from  that  mysterious  shadow,  what  gleams  of  light  have  darted  ! 
Look  for  the  wilderness  in  which  flashed  the  sword  of  Washing- 
ton. What  will  you  find  there  1  Graves  1  No,  a  world !  Wash- 
ington has  left  the  United  States  as  a  trophy  upon  his  battle- 

During  his  American  tour,  Chateaubriand  gathered  materials 
for  his  early  literary  efibrts,  aside  from  his  book  of  travels,  writ- 
ten some  time  afterwards.  He,  of  course,  lingered  by  Niagara, 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  its  lonely  sublimity,  and  has  intro- 
duced into  his  most  agreeable  romance  of  "  Atala,"  a  gorgeous 
description  of  that  famous  cataract.  Pressing  forward  into  the 
primitive  wilds  of  our  country,  he  found  himself  at  last  in  the 
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far  South-west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  he 
sojourned  among  the  Natchez  Indians,  living  as  they  lived,  and 
wandering  from  one  bark  hut  to  another,  to  study  their  habits, 
like  the  ancient  Ulysses.  Upon  their  manners  and  customs  he 
has  written  beautiful  treatises,  and,  upon  what  he  saw  of  their 
primitive  life,  founded  the  strange  but  truthful  romances,  entitled 
"  Les  Natchez,'*  and  "  Atala."  His  acquaintance  with  the  reality 
of  the  things  described  in  them,  gives  his  sketches  the  air  of  spark- 
ling originality,  while  the  sober  graces  of  refined  taste  are  by  no 
means  wanting. 

It  was  while  enjoying  these  primitive  scenes,  that  he  read,  by 
the  pale  light  of  a  hospitable  fireside  in  an  Indian  hut,  on  a  frag- 
ment of  a  newspaper,  of  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  of  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI,  and  his  arrest  at  Varennes.  The  intelli- 
gence touched  hi&  loyalty  to  the  quick,  and  he  instantly  set  sail 
for  France. 

Arriving  on  hig  native  soil,  he  applied  in  vain  to  be  admitted 
to  fight,  musket  in  hand,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  enrolled 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  St  Louis.  His  adventurous 
spirit  was  not  appreciated  then,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  the 
sword,  and  risk  a  loyal  death  as  a  cadet  of  Brittany.  He  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  Thionville,  when  that  place  was  unsuc- 
cessfully bombarded  by  the  Austrians  in  1792. 

He  shared  the  exile  of  the  royal  family,  and  lived  in  London 
for  several  years,  having  lost  all  his  property,  and  depending  on 
his  pen  for  subsistence.  Here  he  wrote,  among  other  works,  his 
treatise  on  "  Ancient  Revolutions." 

In  1800,  he  returned  to  his  country,  with  no  means  of  support 
except  his  own '  perseverance,  and  literary  talent,  and  began  to 
publish  works,  which,  although  often  weakened  by  the  vicious 
luxuriance  of  a  youthful  writer,  contain  many  original  beauties. 
"  Atala,"  and  the  "  G-enius  of  Christianity"  appeared  very  shortly 
af^er  Chateaubriand's  return  to  France.  The  eloquence  of  the 
latter  work,  and  the  moral  courage  of  the  writer,  who  thus  dared, 
in  the  midst  of  desecrated  altars,  to  render  a  glowing  tribute  to 
despised  religion,  did  not  escape  the  quick  and  ever-watchful  eye 
of  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul.  Under  his  encouragement,  the 
book  became  popular,  and  Chateaubriand  ar  Bonapartist. 

While  the  clergy  were  warmly  commending  the  work.  Napoleon 
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offered  its  author  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  in  the  embas- 
sy to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  As  the  Consul  had  at  this  time  some 
little  affairs  to  arrange,  which  depended  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
pontiff,  it  was  not  bad  policy  to  send  among  other  members  of  his 
legation,  the  young  "  defender  of  the  faith."  After  a  first  impulse 
to  decline  had  been  overcome  by  a  reference  to  the  example  of 
Romish  prelates,  who  had  accepted  similar  stations,  Chateaubriand 
joined  the  embassy  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  tortuous  policy  of 
Napoleon,  which  he  was  obliged  to  see  through,  and  might  not 
either  approve  or  betray,  soon  brought  him  back  to  Paris. 

Having  before  his  departure  for  Rome,  been  connected  with 
the  Mercwre  and  Journal  des  Debais  (a  paper  stiU  flourishing,)  he 
resumed  his  contributions  to  the  Mercury^  which  had  now  passed 
into  his  hands  as  its  proprietor.  Struck  with  the  moderation  of 
Napoleon,  and  yielding  to  the  influence  which  the  latter  well  knew 
how  and  ardently  desired  to  exercise  over  so  free  and  independent 
a  spirit  as  Chateaubriand's,  our  hero  was  soon  afl;er  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  post  of  "  Minister  of  France  to  the  Valois."  But 
when  the  bold  designs  of  Napoleon  upon  supremacy  were  un- 
masked by  the  horrible  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien, 
Chateaubriand  resigned,  the  moment  it  was  announced.  Scorning 
to  flee,  he  awaited  the  outburst  of  imperial  vengeance,  but  the 
outburst  did  not  come.  The  Emperor  was  more  anxious  than  the 
Consul  to  yrm  over  to  his  interest  the  lofly  character  of  Chateau- 
briand. No  offers  of  place,  however,  could  find  their  object  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  their  temptations.  Napoleon  was  cha- 
grined. 

To  escape  the  petty  inquisitions  of  police,  he  determined  to  de- 
fer no  longer  his  projected  visit  to  the  East.  He  had  in  the  "  Mar- 
tyrs," given  the  literary  fruits  of  his  researches  in  Rome,  but  his 
"  Oriental  Tour,"  far  exceeded  that  in  picturesque  description, 
and  in  the  fire  and  nerve  of  enthusiasm.  Jerusalem  was  the  Mecca 
of  the  French  pilgrim.  He  visited  that  Sepulchre  which,  '*  alone 
of  all  graves,  will  have  no  dust  to  give  up  at  the  Last  Day." 

In  1811,  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  Academic  Chair 
of  the  Institute,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Chenier. 
It  was  customary  for  the  successor  to  signalize  his  inauguration 
by  a  eulogy  of  his  predecessor ;  but  Chenier  was  one  of  the 
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regicides  of  Louis  XVI,  and  bis  address,  on  being  submitted  to 
the  censors,  and  by  tbem  confidentially  shown  to  Napoleon,  was 
interdicted,  and  Chateaubriand  was  banished  from  Paris.* 
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W ,  July  nth,  1848. 

Dear  Dux  : 

Never,  I  believe,  have  you  been  a  sojourner  in  this 
village ;  but  that  is  your  loss,  not  mine.  Every  summer,  I  make  it  my 
▼alley  of  Arcadia,  retreating  hither  to  escape  the  blistering  suns  of  the 
canine  days,  and  to  imbrown  myself  in  the  pleasant  pursuit  of  wood- 
sports  :  perhaps,  in  part,  to  bask  in  smiles  which,  unlike  the  poet's  cup 
of  tea,  **  cheer  and  inebriate.''  I  call  it  Arcadia,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  exceeding  fairness  of  the  Phyllises  and  AmaryUises  who  inhabit  it : 

"  Fair  gracious  maidB,  with  tender  eyes, 
Whose  hue  is  ocean's  or  the  sky's, — 
With  glossy  haii*  of  dark  or  brown, 
,  And  velvet  cheeks,  whose  tinted  down 

Vies  bravely  with  tlie  rosy  red, 
That  «>'er  their  perfumed  lips  is  shed." 

It  is  also  Arcadia-like,  inasmuch  as,  like  that  ancient  valley,  it  blooms 
amid  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  on  the  most  rugged  and  loftiest  of  which 
ice  is  found,  even  amid  the  heats  of  midsummer.  A  Sabbath-day's 
journey — I  do  not  mean  a  journey  taken  on  Sunday — will  carry  you  to 
the  "  Natural  Ice -House"  at  any  time.    I  was  there  but  yesterday, 

*  The  unexpected  length  of  the  article  ezclades  the  concIadincpRssefes  from  this  number, 
and  the  writer  fhrnishee  in  their  place  the  following  epitome : 

**  After  Napoleon's  banishment  to  Elba,  Chateaubriand  wrote  *'  Bonaparte  and  the  Bour- 
bons/' In  consequence  of  this  <vi  Napoleon's  return,  he  took  refuge  In  Ghent.  When 
Louis  XVIII  was  permanently  restored,  Chateaubriand  was  created  aViacount  and  Peer  of 
France.  He  was  afterwards  Minister  to  Berlin.  Embassador  to  London,  and  to  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  and  Mlnioter  to  Rome.  His  pamphlet  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  offensive  to 
RoyaltT,  is  well  Icnown.  In  1829,  L'ATOcat  and  LeFevre,  publishers,  gaye  him  about 
•10^000  for  the  copT*right  of  his  complete  works,  which  were  accordingly  published. 

Alter  the  Reyoluuon  of  July,  being  a  partisan  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  be  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  gaye  up  his  peerage.  Ever  since,  he  has  devo. 
ted  himself  to  literature.  He  translated  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  into  French  prose,  wrote  his 
pleasant  essay  on  English  Literature,  and  compiled  his  "  Memoirs  from  the  Orave,"  which 
are  personal  reminiscence  of  one  who  has  seen  the  three  most  eventful  eras  of  French  his- 
tory, and  which  are  expected  to  be  a  treasure  akin  to  that  anticipated  from  the  publication  of 
the  Diary  of  John  Qoincy  Adams 

Chateaubriand's  funeral  was  not  extravagant  or  imposing;  but  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  most  disdnguished  Utemtl  and  statesmen  of  France. 
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took  a  chiU-bath,  and  was  glad  enough  to  find  mj  way  to  annfihine 
again. 

If  you  only  spin  through  this  place  in  a  rail-car,  yon  will  conclude 
that  a  man  who  owned  a  dozen  acres  of  its  soil,  would  be  a  proper  can- 
didate for  the  poor-house,  and  that  the  more  he  owned  the  poorer  he 
would  be.  I  doubt  whether  a  square  foot  of  it  would  breed  a  blade  of 
grass  in  several  summers.  That  part  of  the  township  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  designed  for  railroad  sleepers,  and  for  **  nothing 
else.*' 

On  driving  into  the  centre  of  the  town,  you  will  find  the  whole  aspect 
of  things  changed.  One  street  cleaves  as  clean  a  carpet  of  verdure  as 
you  ever  saw,  and  a  delightful  **  contiguity  of  shade  *'  wiU  stir  at  once 
all  the  love  of  mrality  you  have  in  you.  The  neat  white  houses — ^uni- 
formly neat  and  white — which  meet  your  eye  everywhere,  are  signs  of 
thrift  and  comfort ;  whOe  a  wooden  church,  gothicized,  and  sprinkled 
with  sand  in  imitation  of  some  unknown  variety  of  stone,  and  another, 
with  a  steeple  that  rises  ambitiously  for  a  short  distance,  but  was  pre- 
maturely tapered  off  into  a  spire,  on  account  of  the  giving  out  of  the 
ecclesiastical  treasury, — will  convince  you  of  the  taste  in  art  of  the 
people. 

Here,  too,  is  the  finest  country-seat  in  the  State,  so  far  as  elegance 
of  situation  and  natural  advantafi;es  go.    It  extends  down  a  westward 
slope  for  about  a  furlong,  lying  in  terraces,  and  profusely  stored  with 
flowers  and  fruit.    Without  leaving  the  manor,  I  have  this  day  been 
wet  with  the  sprays  of  fountains,  have  cuDed  water  lilies,  baited  so^ne 
half-domesticated  trout,  lain  down  in  arbors,  smoked  in  a  log  cabin  of 
cedar,  swung  between  two  trees  in  a  Mexican  hammock,  mounted  gar- 
den towers,  bathed  in  a  luxurious  bagnio,  plucked  the  princely  blossoms 
of  the  magnolia,  wandered  through  orchards,  flower-gardens,  melon 
yards  and  corn-fields  :  in  short,  have  amused  myself  witli  a  variety  of 
most  agreeable  rural  pleasures.     The  walks,  with  their  margin  of  turf 
enclosing  borders  of  flowers,  lead  you  among  all  sorts  of  vegetable 
beauty,  skirting  areas  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  the  best  and  rarest 
kinds ;  now  bringing  you  to  the  banks  of  a  fish-pond,  now  under  a  long 
bower  of  grape-vines,  now  under  arches  of  Madeira  ivies  and  creepers, 
now  to  a  garden  honse,  now  by  the  side  of  a  delicate  jet  of  water  fiifling 
into  a  stone  basin.    And  all  this  spectacle  of  beauty  has  been  wrought 
under  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  whose  ambition  has  been  to  make 
home  as  enchanting  a  spot  as  possible,  and  to  add  to  that  natural  impulse 
which  makes  even  bleakness  and  rudeness  sacred  under  the  name  of 
home,  the  attractions  of  all  that  can  appeal  to  a  cultivated  taste,  or  a 
genial  fancy.    Moreover,  it  is  f^ee  to  all  the  world,  and,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  strangers  thread  its  walks,  penetrating  its  many  arbor8» 
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trailing  dresses  over  the  long  grass  of  the  orchards,  and  perhaps  making 
their  way  to  the  neat  little  cemetery,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  all,  in 
which  two  fomitains  are  perpetually  throwing  up  their  silver  showers, 
to  keep  fresh  and  bright  the  memorials  of  enduring  affection. 

Human  nature  exhibits  some  strange  developments  here.  If  <•  all 
the  world  *s  a  stage,"  a  **  strong  bill ''  in  the  line  of  farce  might  be  pro- 
cured here.  The  village  seems  to  bring  forth  strange  and  odd  char- 
acters, as  if  the  **  prentice  hand  "  of  nature  was  rather  freakish  when 
she  wrought  humanity  for  this  region.  And  what  is  better — as  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in  villages— every  body  knows  every  body  else's  pecu- 
liarities and  eccentricities.  For  instance,  there  is  the  **  Dominie," 
whom  you  could  pick  out  of  a  thousand,  as  the  Boni&ce  of  a  jolly 
country  hotel.  His  whole  face  is  expressive  of  the  fact,  that  he  has 
taken  almost  every  thing  but — the  pledge.  Those  red  filmy  streaks 
across  his  &ce  were  **  never  made  by  drinking  cold  water."  His  nose, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  is  a  paragon  of  a  nose  for  a  taveroer.  It 
may  be  in  hue  what  Bardolph's  was,  but  Bardolph's  was  no  match  for  it 
in  size.  It  indicates  that  its  owner,  like  Dr.  Monoculus,  is  not  afraid  to 
take  his  own  medicine,  so  long  as  the  recipe  prescribes  **  best  Cognac 
Brandy^  warm^  tDiih"  Not  only  is  it  a  sizeable  and  conspicuous  mem- 
ber, naturally,  but  it  is  swollen  almost  to  bursting,  with  the  rich  concen- 
trated essence  of  smashers  and  cock-tails  innumerable.  Alcohol  could 
not  do  more  for  a  nose,  than  it  has  done  for  the  Dominie's. 

Then  there  are  the  **Mates,"  a  pair,  who,  having  arrived  at  that 
age  when  matrimony  is  purely  a  question  of  boiling^  kettles  and  chopping 
wood,  have  mutually  agreed  to  love,  honor,  obey  and  support  each  other, 
without  the  trouble  of  announcing  anything  of  the  kind  before  hand,  in 
the  presence  of  a  gentleman  in  a  white  surplice,  and  with  a  prayer-book 
in  his  hand.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were  not  more  faithful  or  recluse  than 
they. 

John,  too,  has  a  little  of  the  aroma  of  oddity  about  him.  He  is  con- 
stitutionally a  heathen,  and  is  morally  impenetrable  as  a  crocodile  or 
rhinoceros  can  be  physically.  He  is  a  trapper  by  trade,  although  he 
does  some  useful  work  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  knows  the  subterrane- 
ous whereabouts  of  every  fox,  coon,  rabbit,  wood-chuck,  and  (I  think 
likely)  mole  and  muskrat  within  the  township.  On  Sundays,  his  favorite 
amusement  is  to  climb  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  some  animal's  burrow, 
and  watch  for  its  tenant,  until  the  latter  starts  out  to  gather  his  Sunday 
manna.  I  believe,  he  keeps  an  account  of  all  the  litters,  both  in  esse 
and  inftUurOy  of  all  the  class  of  mammalia,  called  Bodentia^  that  inhabit 

the  woods  of .    When  a  fox-hunt  is  **  on  the  carpet," — rather  a 

strange  place  for  one,  but  such  are  the  incongruities  which  grow  into 
language — John  is  invaluable,  and  a  fox-hunt  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
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during  the  cold  months  in  these  parts.    Although  we  have  a  fuU  pack  of 
well-trained  fox-hounds,  **  boarding  'round  "  among  the  villagers,  (few 
are  rich  enough  to  own  more  than  one  of  the  animals,)  John*s  scent  is 
considered  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the  dogs. 

Our  amusements  of  this  kind  are  not  exactly  after  the  models  of  an 
English  squire*s.  We  manage  to  yell  ^*  tally-to  "  sometimes,  with  an 
air  of  verdant  enthusiasm,  and  can  very  often,  about  night-fall,  after  a 
hard  day's  chase,  say  *'  stole  away  " — ^from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
But  we  do  not  wear  scarlet  jackets  or  sporting  caps,  or  carry  long  whipe 
or  even  ride  full-blooded  **  hunters."  We  always  give  chase  on  foot, 
with  guns  loaded  fearfully  with  duck-shot,  the  recoil  of  which  we 
expect  to  lay  us  up  for  a  fortnight,  if  we  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  a  chance 
to  snap  the  trigger  at  Reynard.  If  we  are  not  so  lucky,  we  prudently 
draw  the  charge.  However,  with  all  its  technical  deficiencies,  oar 
fox-hunting  is  most  cheery  sport  on  the  hale  October  mornings,  with- 
out the  perils  of  steeple-chases,  or  the  trouble  of  laming  our  country 
cobs  in  teaching  them  to  skin  their  knees  against  rail-fences. 

Another  amusement,  in  which  we  occasionally  indulge,  is  the  pic- 
nic. And  here  allow  me  to  say,  that  few  people  in  the  world  know 
how  to  enjoy  a  pic-nic.  The  fuss  and  flurry  of  some,  the  starched 
propriety  of  others,  not  seldom  make  these  out-door  souths  any  thing 
but  delectable.  But  with  a  choice  party,  in  dashing  spirits  and  utterly 
forgetful  of  ceremony,  dressed  in  linen  and  dimity,  so  as  to  care  neither 
for  the  stains  of  grass  nor  the  casualty  of  showers,  talking  loud  and 
laughing  louder,  a  pic-nic  is  an  ambrosial  scene.  Imagine  me,  for  in- 
stance, starting  off  at  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  the  sunniest  and  breeziest 
days  of  July,  with  a  precious  cargo  of  eight  fair  ladies  in  my  vehicle, 
and  whipping  up  an  indefatigable  horse.  Imagine  that  vehicle  to  be  a 
sort  of  farm-yard  mnibus,  with  no  springs  but  the  axle-trees,  no  seats 
but  loose  unpianed  boards  hurriedly  provided  for  the  nonce,  and  no 
cover  at  all.  Imagine  the  horse  to  be  one  of  those  steeds,  which  seem 
to  be  the  peculiar  developments  of  country  diet,  with  their  flesh  all 
aggregated  just  under  their  centre  of  gravity,  as  if  it  had  slipped  off 
from  their  ribs,  haunches  and  shoulders,  to  add  to  the  vast  convexity 
below.  Now  observe  the  contents  of  the  vehicle ;  at  a  bird's  eye  view 
a  mass  of  sun-bonnets,  sun-shades  and  muslin.    But  look  under  those 

bonnets,  and  find  tliere  the  swimming  blue  eyes  of  C .  and  the 

firm,  hearty  smile  of  her  ripe  lips.  The  curls  you  need  not  look  for ; 
they  have  straggled  far  below  the  cape  of  her  bonnet,  and  lie  hi  black 
masses  upon  her  breast  and  shoulders.  You  own  she  is  a  fidr,  fair  girl ; 

I  read  that  in  your  eloquent  look.    Then  there  is  E ;  did  you 

ever  see  a  mouth  more  tempting,  or  that  parted  more  sweetly  over  a  set 
of  white  and  even  teeth  ;  or  a  round,  pleasant  face,  more  strongly  indie- 
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Btive  of  all  the  delicate  self-possession  of  a  true  woman.  Her  flushing 
cheek  shows  how  quickly  and  keenly  she  enjoys.  You  see  also  one, 
noted  for  the  cheery  ring  of  her  laugh,  another  for  her  nascent  skiU  in 
domestic  affairs,  another  for  unfailing  spirits,  another  for  her  quiet  way 
of  making  and  enjoying  fun.    You  note,  too — ^you  need  not  deny  it — 

R 's  large,  dark,  amiable  eyes,  so  deeply  brown  you  might  call 

them  black,  did  not  so  soft  and  variable  a  light  stream  through  them. 
Ah  !  could  you  but  hear  her  sing,  you  surely  would  love  her  voice  well 
by  day-light,  or  yet  more  when  harmonized  to  the  silence  of  the  night. 
C  ,  too,  adds  a  beautiful  alto,  but,  confound  it,  she  requires  teaz- 

ing  for  *^  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock,"  before  she  wiU  begin  to 
charm  you  with  it. 

Now,  we  are  in  motion.  Selecting  carefully  the  roughest  parts  of 
the  road,  we  make  our  way  amid  laughter  and  screams  innumerable ; 
for  we  actually  give  **  an  accompaniment  on  the  bones,*'  as  the  £thi. 
opians  say,  to  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  and  the  clatter  of  the  waggon. 

£ and  I  are  engaged  in  exchanging  impertinences,  and  the  rest 

in  canvassing  the  chances  of  an  overturn  or  a  break-down.  There — it 
is  just  as  I  expected — what  is  a  pic-nic  without  a  **  scrape**  of  some 
kind?  The  horse  has  broken  the  hames,  and  stands  several  feet 
from  the  whipple-tree,  with  the  major  part  of  the  harness  occupying 
the  disputed  territory  between.  We  sit  and  broil  in  the  sun,  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  road,  until  a  cavalier  rides  away  on  horseback  to  pro- 
cure a  rope.    The  harness  is  soon  patched  up,  and  otf  we  go  at  a  gallop, 

W reading  a  letter  on  horse-back  at  our  side,  which  the  more 

sentimental  ladies  call  a  love  epistle,  and  the  saucier  ones,  a  "  dun.** 

Reaching  at  last  the  vicinity  of  the  woods,  we  unship  the  fair  cargo, 
and,  after  a  reasonably  long  debate  whether  the  bars  of  the  fences  shall 
be  taken  down,  or  whether  the  ladies  shall  walk  over  them  upon  a  rai] 
placed  obliquely  against  the  fence,  the  latter  recommendation,  being 
strenuously  pressed  by  the  gentlemen,  prevails.  Soon,  the  beautiful 
spot,  selected  for  our  afternoon  revel,  appears  before  us.  On  the  edge 
of  the  wood  is  a  beautiful  glade,  the  approach  to  which  is  a  steep  de- 
scent, covered  with  long  grass,  and  overshaded  with  oaks.  The  glade 
is  as  smooth  at  the  bottom  as  a  floor,  and  a  chattering  brook  cleaves  it 
in  twain,  lined  with  the  tallest  trees  and  the  thickest  alders.    As  the 

gay  party  rush  down  to  the  smooth  plain  below,  G and  myself  are 

BO  pleased  with  the  sight,  that  we  sink  down  on  the  side  of  the  descent 
and  watch  them,  as  with  all  the  hurry  and  prsparation  of  a  gipsy  camp, 
the  laughing  girls  and  busy  youth  spread  the  cloth  and  begin  to  empty 
the  baskets,  under  which  the  masculine  part  of  the  troop  had  been  per- 
spiring for  several  minutes.    The  delightful  breeze  seemed  to  touch  the 
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very  fibres  of  life  pleasantly,  and  not  even  the  profasion  of  Tarieties  of 
cake,  or  the  first  apple-pies  of  the  season,  or  the  sandwiches  lure  me 
from  the  spot  on  which  I  have  spread  myself.  The  sights  and  sounds 
around  me  are  too  natural  and  free  not  to  excite  natural  and  free  emo- 
tions within  the  breast  of  so  sober  an  old  fellow  as  your  correspondent, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  half  told  C  ■  how  much  I  admired  her.  But 
grey-headed  gallants  are  never  noticed,  even  if  they  grow  tender  and 
impassioned. 

But  gastronomy  has  its  corresponding  emotions  in  the  human  breast, 
and  we  at  last  leave  sentiment  for  the  senses.  I  was  vainly  endeavoring 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  a  plate,  piled  up  with  cold  delicacies :  for  my 
lady  comrades,  concluding  from  the  rotundity  of  my  visage,  that  I  was 
addicted  to  the  habit  of  eating,  amused  themselves  infinitely  by  over- 
loading my  piece  of  china.  In  short,  swallow  as  much  as  I  would,  my 
plate  was  as  unfailing  as  tiie  widow's  cruise,  and,  when  my  appetite 
flagged  from  exhaustion,  a  portentous  mass  still  rose  before  me.  The 
manes  of  sandwitches  and  biscuits  were  lying  around  me,  and  tlie 
guests  were  regaling  themselves  with  conversation  instead  of  edibles* 
while  I  was  hopelessly  struggling  to  do  justice, — ^fbr  I  am  a  Brutus  in 
doing  justice  to  dainty  articles  of  food, — ^to  the  substantial  part  of  the  pic- 
nic, amid  broadsides  of  the  most  impudent  comments  tyid  the  most  ofil* 
cious  offers  to  replenish  my  stock  on  hand.  What  fair  game  is  an  old 
bachelor  among  a  band  of  light-hearted  ghrls ! 

Afterwards,  I  resumed  my  romantic  humor,  quarreled  with  E  -^ 

discussing  human  nature  as  developed  in  herself;  a  fiivor  which  she 
had  first  extended  to  me.    Then,  I  wandered  across  the  brook  with 

R J  and  took  a  long,  sweet  lesson  in  the  study  of  womankind. 

What  I  talked,  I  remember  not,  or  hardly  what  I  thought.    I  hope  she 
does  not. 

But  I  am  canying  my  epistie  too  far,  friend  Dux.  I  will  spend  no 
more  time  in  telling  you  of  the  swing,  and  the  dance,  and  the  sof^  and 
silvery  duett  which  rose  under  the  piazza  of  the  **  Young  Bachelors' 

Hall'*  of .    It  is  enough  to  know,  that  the  moon  had  bathed  the 

world  for  hours  in  her  light  before  we  reached  our  bed-sides  and  sug* 
gested  a  hunt  for  wood-cock  on  the  morrow.    Of  that  anon. 

Yours  in  good  nature. 


P.  S.  You  are  professionaDy  an  editor,  and  no  doubt  apt  to  look  at 
friendly  letters  with  a  business  eye  at  times.  But  don't  put  this  in 
print,  prithee. 
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ELIHU  YALE. 

The  name  of  Yale  needs  not  the  aid  of  the  biographer's  pen,  to 
give  it  perpetuity.  It  has  already  found  a  record,  wrought  in  more 
enduring  materials.  The  institution  with  which  it  is  associated, 
occupies  no  ordinary  position  in  the  literary  world.  Though  second 
in  age  in  our  country's  history,  it  yields  the  palm  to  none  in  point 
of  rank,  either  as  regards  extent  or  literary  excellence.  Its  supe- 
rior merit  is  at  least  tacitly  acknowledged,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  land ;  so  that  no  section  of  the  country  is 
now  slow  to  bestow  upon  it  patronage,  and  secure  a  share  of 
the  rare  privileges  it  holds  out  to  all.  Founded  at  first  in  prayer, 
and  with  the  express  object  in  view,  of  raising  up  men  who 
should  be  qualified  to  stand  as  guardians  of  our  country's  morals 
and  religious  faith ;  it  has  ever  continued  in  its  leading  charac- 
teristics, true  to  the  intentions  of  its  original  founders.  Thus  it 
has  a  basis,  at  once  broad  and  firm ;  and  which  insure  to  it  both 
a  permanent  existence,  and  a  proud  rank  in  coming  generations. 
And  we  doubt  not,  it  will  bear  the  name  of  its  principal  founder 
unsullied  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Not  alone  upon  wood  and  stone,  has  the  name  of  Yale  been 
engraved.  It  has  been  deeply  inwrought  in  the  hearts  of  a  grate- 
ful people;  in  whose  memories,  as  sweet  incense,  it  rises  to 
heaven.  And  in  their  affections  it  will  continue  embalmed,  when 
the  material  universe  and  all  the  perishable  objects  of  time  shall 
have  been  consumed. 
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But  little  as  such  a>nan  needs  a  historian  to  transmit  his  name 
to  other  times,  his  very  notoriety  creates  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
his  fellow  men,  to  know  something  of  the  minute  details  of  his 
ihistory.  Such  details  respecting  Gov.  Yale,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  are  nowhere  in  existence.  The  principal 
facts  of  his  life  that  we  have  ever  met  with,  are  the  few  handed 
down  to  us  by  President  Clap,  in  his  history  of  Yale  College, 
published  in  1766. 

Elihu  Yale  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  April  5th,  1648.  His 
ancestors  were  of  Welch  descent,  and  through  them  he  possessed 
several  manors  near  the  city  of  Wrexham,  the  capital  of  Den- 
bighshire, 180  miles  north-west  of  London,  affording  him  a 
yearly  income  of  five  hundred  pounds.  His  father,  Thomas 
Yale,  Esq.,  ten  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  Elihu,  had,  like 
most  of  the  early  settlers  of  these  colonies,  left  his  own  country 
and  come  to  America  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom.  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport  and  Gov.  Eaton,  characters  distinguished  in  the 
early  history  of  the  New  England  colonies,  were  companions  of 
his  voyage.  Elihu,  at  about  the  age  of  ten  years,  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  appears  to  have  spent  the  next  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  in  acquiring  an  education  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
those  business  habits  which  he  must  necessarily  have  possessed, 
ere  he  would  be  qualified  for  the  stations  he  afterwards  filled, 
or  for  the  accumulation  of  such  an  amount  of  property  as  he 
appears  to  have  collected. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Yale  went  to  the  East 
Indies  and  engaged  in  business,  where  he  spent  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  accumulated  a  very  great  estate. 
During  this  time  he  was  made  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  And  it  was  also  during  this  period, 
that  he  married  the  widow  of  Gov.  Hinmers,  his  predecessor  in 
office.  She  was  an  Indian  lady,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
fortune.  Consequently,  from  this  time  forward,  Grov.  Yale  had 
three  strings  to  his  bow,  one  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  every 
man  must  possess,  in  order  to  a  comfortable  sojourn  in  this  world 
of  want.     These  are  Fairimony^  Matrimontff  and  ;SaZarjf-mon(e)y. 

Gov.  Yale  by  this  marriage,  had  three  daughters,  viz. ;  Catha- 
rine, Ann,  and  Ursula.  The  first  of  these  was  married  to  Dud- 
ley North,  Esq.,  better  known  as  Lord  North.     The  second  was 
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married  to  the  Lord  James  Cavendisby  uncle  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  :  the  last  died,  unmarried. 

It  is  well  known  that  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  paternal  estate  should  go  to  the  nearest  male 
heir  of  the  family :  and  as  the  Governor  had  no  son,  he  sent  to 
bis  first  cousin  and  next  male  heir,  ..Mr.  John  Yale,  of  New  Ha- 
Ten,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  acquainted  in  England,  to 
send  him  one  of  his  sons  to  inherit  the  paternal  estate.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  17l2,  this  cousin  sent  his  son,  Mr.  David  Yale, 
to  London,  to  become  heir  in  due  form,  of  the  G-ovemor's  estate. 

Three  or  four  years  previous  to  this,  G-ovemor  Yale  having 
reached  tbe  age  of  about  fifty,  and  having,  as  it  would  seem, 
amassed  an. amount  of  wealth,  that  humanly  spe along,  raised  him 
forever  above  the  reach  or  even  fear  of  want,  had  retired  from 
business  in  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  London.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
chosen  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company  :  and  it  was  about 
this  time,  that  he  first  began  to  be  interested  in  the  success  and 
welfare  of  the  infant  College  that  had  but  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  his  native  city.  Several  circumstances  seem  to  have 
conspired,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  College  in  New  Haven. 
This  was  the  city  of  his  birth ;  and  though  he  had  only  spent  the 
years  of  his  childhood  in  this  country,  yet  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose, that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  many 
of  his  near  relatives  were  permanent  residents  in  th^  colony^ 
tended  to  enlist  his  sympathies  warmly  in  behalf  of  its  early  in- 
terests. 

But  there  was  still  another  circumstance,  that  greatly  increased 
his  interest  in  the  College.  His  adopted  son  and  heir,  Mr.  David 
Yale,  after  spending  a  few  years  with  him  in  London,  returned 
to  his  native  city,  and  was  graduated  at  this  College,  in  1724. 
This  brought  Gov.  Yale  into  correspondence  with  the  Hon.  Grur- 
don  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of  New  Haven.  He  was  also  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Jr.,  then  agent  in  London  for 
the  colony  of  Connecticut.  These  were  all  men  most  ardendy 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  it,  as  being  one  of  the  prime  means  of  promoting  those 
interests.    And  no  doubt  great  praise  is  due  to  them  all,  and 
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especially  to  the  last  mentioned,  for  the  very  wise  and  judiciouA 
measures  they  adopted,  in  order  to  torn  the  wealth  of  Gk>y.  Yale 
into  the  right  channel.  For  it  appears  evident  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Dununer  from  England  about  that  time,*  that  Grov. 
Yale  at  first  had  serious  thoughts  of  bestowing  his  munificence 
upon  some  English  institution.  But  granting  all  due  prai^  to  the 
above  mentioned  individuals,  it  detracts  in  no  respect  from  that 
to  which  Grov.  Yale  is  justly  entitled.  For  as  soon  as  his  attention 
was  directed  to  the  right  point,  he  appears  readily  to  have  seen 
and  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  case.  And  certainly  in  the 
issue,  he  gave  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  his  power,  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  noble  and  generous  spirit — ^that  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  popular  education ;  and  that,  though  he 
was  himself  now  a  resident  in  the  mother  country,  his  heart  beat 
warmly  in  unison  with  those  who  were  struggling  hard  on  his 
native  shore,  to  subdue  the  rough  wilderness,  and  prepare  a  soil, 
in  which  the  seeds  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  might  germinate 
and  eventually  take  deep  root,  so  as  to  defy  all  the  rude  blasts  of 
adversity  and  the  storms  of  tyrannical  oppression. 

As  early  as  the  year  1714,  he  sent  over  forty  volumes  of  books 
in  Mr.  Dummer's  collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  College.  About 
three  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  he  sent  above  three  hundred 
-  volumes  more,  both  of  which  parcels  of  books  were  together  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  next  summer  he  sent 
goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  at  prime  cost, 
besides  the  king's  picture  and  arms,  with  some  intimations  that 
would  yet  add.  Accordingly,  three  years  after,  which  must  have 
been  not  far  from  the  time  his  adopted  son  actually  entered  the 
College,  and  but  little  previous  to  his  own  death,  he  sent  goods  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  more.  These  two  parcels  of 
goods  were  sold  here  for  an  equivalent  to  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling :  making  in  all,  both  of  bo6ks  and  goods,  an  amount  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling.  And  it  is  said  that  a  little  before 
his  death,  he  wrote  his  will,  wherein  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds 
more,  but  afterwards  thinking  it  was  best  to  execute  that  part  of 
his  will  in  his  lifetime,  he  packed  up  goods  to  that  value,  ready  to 
be  sent ;  but  his  death  occurred  before  they  were  shipped ;  "  so 

*  See  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses,  p.  189,  Note. 
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that  the  goods  were  not  sent,  neither  could  the  will  obtain  a  pro- 
bate, although  Gov.  Saltonstall  took  much  pains  to  effect  it." 

The  name  of  ''  Yale"  was  first  applied  to  the  College,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  pubUc  Commencement,  which  occurred  Sept, 
12th,  1718,  soon  after  the  Governor  had  sent  over  the  second 
parcel  of  goods.  At  this  time  were  present  the  trustees  of  the 
institution,  the  Governor  and  deputy  Governor  of  the  colony,  and 
other  officers  of  distinction,  together  with  a  great  number  of  cler- 
gymen, and  a  large  concourse  of  spectators ;  and  the  collegiate 
school,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  called,  was  christened  ''  YALE 
COLLEGE,"  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony :  and  the  trustees 
entered  upon  record  a  inemorial  thereof  in  Latin,  which,  when 
translated,  reads  as  follows  : 

"  The  Trustees  of  the  Collegiate  School,  constituted  in  the 
splendid  town  of  New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  being  enabled,  by 
the  most  generous  donation  of  the  Honorable  Elihu  Yale,  Esq., 
to  finish  the  college  house,  already  begun  and  erected,  gratefully 
considering  the  honor  due  to  such  and  so  great  a  benefactor  and 
patron,  and  being  desirous,  in  the  best  manner,  to  perpetuate  to 
all  ages  the  memory  of  so  great  a  benefit,  conferred  chiefly  on 
this  colony  :  We,  the  trustees,  having  the  honor  of  being  inter- 
ested in  an  affair  of  so  great  importance  to  the  common  good  of 
the  people,  especially  of  this  province,  do  with  one  consent  agree, 
determine  and  ordain,  that  our  college  house  shall  be  called  by 
the  name  of  its  munificent  patron,  and  shall  be  named  Yale  Col- 
lege ;  that  this  province  may  keep  and  preserve  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  such  a  generous  gentlemen,  who,  by  so  great  a  benevo- 
lence and  generosity,  has  provided  for  their  greatest  good,  and 
the  ^peculiar  advantage  of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  present  and 
future  ages." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  above  referred  to,  this  memorial 
was  read  in  the  College  hall,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English :  after 
which,  besides  the  other  public  exercises  of  the  day,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Davenport  pronounced  an  oration  in^nglish,  in  which 
'*  he  largely  insisted  upon,  and  highly  extolled  the  generosity  of 
Gov.  Yale."  The  Hon.  Col.  Wm.  Taylor  of  Boston,  being  pres- 
ent as  the  representative  of  Gov.  Yale,  responded  to  him  in  an 
appropriate  speech.  And  finally,  at  the  closing  up  of  these  very 
interesting  exercises,  the  Hon,  Gov.  Saltonstall  pronounced  an 
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elegant  Latin  oration,  *'  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  trustees  to 
Almighty  God,  and  Mr.  Yale  under  him,  for  so  public  a  favor, 
and  so  great  a  regard  to  their  languishing  school."  The  trus- 
tees then  sent  a  very  complaisant  letter  of  thanks  to  Gov.  Yale, 
and  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  all  these  transactions. 

Gov.  Yale  died  at  Wrexham,  in  or  near  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors, while  on  a  visit  to  that  place,  July  the  8th,  1721,  aged  73 
years. 

Collins,  in  his  "  Peerage  of  England,"  (^ol.  IV.  page  467-8, 
gives  in  a  note  the  following  fact  in  the  history  of  Gov.  Yale : 
''  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.  brought  such  quantities  of  goods  from  India, 
that  finding  no  house  large  enough  to  store  them  in,  he*  had  a 
public  sale  of  the  overplus :  and  that  was  the  first  auction  in  Eng' 
land  J*  He  then  gives  his  epitaph,  as  it  is  found  in  the  church- 
yard at  Wrexham.  This  is  made  up  of  the  names  and  dates 
usual  in  such  cases,  and  several  lines  of  poetry,  which,  though 
often  quoted,  are  too  curious  and  unique  to  be  omitted  in  a 
sketch  of  this  character.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Bom  in  America,  in  Europe  bred. 

In  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed, 

Where  long  he  lived  and  thrived ;  at^London  dead. 

Much  good,  some  ill  he  did ;  so  hope  all's  even. 

And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven. 

You  that  survive  and  read,  take  care 

For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare. 

For  only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  GoUege,  a  full  length 
portrait  of  Gov.  V'ale,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
President  Stiles,  was  presented  to  the  College  in  1789,  by  Dud- 
ley North,  Esq.,  grandson  of  Gov.  Yale,  by  his  daughter  Catha- 
rine. Mr.  North  was  at  that  time  owner  of  the  family  estate  at 
Wrexham,  and  was  a  member  of  Parliament.  From  a  date  on 
the  canvas,  the  portrait  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  £•  See- 
man,  1717,  about  four  years  before  the  Governor's  death. 

Ako  an  engravett  likeness  of  Gov.  Yale,  was  sent  to  the  College 
at  an  early  period,  having  under  it  several  lines  of  Latin  in  manu- 
script, which  have  been  thus  imitated  by  Dr.  Percival : 

Behold  the  man,  for  generous  deeds  renowned. 

Who  in  remotest  regions  won  his  fame  ; 
With  wise  munificence  he  scattered  round 

The  wealth  that  o*er  the  sea  from  India  came. 
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From  western  realms  he  bids  dark  ignorance  fly, 

As  flies  the  night  before  theflawniog  rays : 
So  long  as  grateful  bosoms  beat,  shall  high 

YALE'S  sons  and  pious  fathers  sing  his  praise. 

On  the  coTers  and  title  pages  of  the  "  Yale  Literary  Magazine/' 
a  monthly  periodical  which  has  been  kept  up  by  the  students  of 
Yale  College  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  with  a  perseverance  and 
an  ability  that  reflects  upon  them  great  credit,  may  be  seen  a 
wood-cut  imitating  this  likeness ;  and  under  it  the  last  two  lines 
in  Latin  already  mentioned,  which  have  been  thus  set  apart  as  a 
motto  of  the  college  for  so  many  years,  that  they  have  gained  a 
consecratedness  of  character,  amounting  almost  to  sanctity. 

And  now,  as  we  are  in  the  way  of  quoting  ipoetry,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  one  more  extract,  which  is  valuable,  not  so 
much  for  any  poetic  merit  that  it  intrinsically  possesses,  as  for  its 
antiquity,  and  appropriateness  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are 
treating.  It  is  from  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Benefactors  of  Yale 
College  :**  and  was  printed  at  Boston  in  the  year  1733. 

The  pile  by  YaU^s  beneficeoce  was  raised. 
Who  pious  honors  to  his  country  paid, 
And  deep  and  strong  the  sore  foundations  laid. 
Of  virtuous  learning  in  his  native  soil, 
A  generous  bounty  and  a  God-like  toil. 
His  country  back  her  grateful  vows  repeats. 
And  Yale  in  every  thankful  bosom  beats : 
Still  Learning  shall  the  pleasant  strokes  prolong, 
Coeval  with  herseli  in  gentle  song : 
To  live  beyond  her  melancholy  fate 
Would  be  dishonor  and  a  death  too  late. 
So  the  divine  Astrea  lived  below 
As  long  as  justice  like  a  stream  did  flow, 
But  when  the  smooth  and  equal  current  fiiiled. 
The  winged  goddess  through  the  ether  sailed. 

Of  Gov.  Yale's  personal  character  and  habits,  but  little  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  direct  description.  President  Clap  remarks, 
that  he  was  a  gentleman  who  greatly  abounded  in  good  humor 
and  generosity,  as  well  as  in  wealth.  Indeed  we  should  have 
inferred  thus  much  in  regard  to  him,  from  the  facts  we  have 
already  recited  in  his  history,  and  from  the  features  of  the  por- 
trait at  the  head  of  our  article.     Notwithstanding  the  huge  wig* 


•  As  wigs  of  this  character  have  now  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and 
as  the  curious  are  always  desirous  to  learn  on  sudi  topics,  it  may  not  be 
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be  has  on — a  fashion  peculiar ^o  those  days — ^we  still  see  enough 
of  the  shape  of  his  head,  and  of  his  open  generous  looking  featureSi 
to  assure  us  that  he  loved  a  good  joke,  a  good  bargain,  and  a  good 
dinner :  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  full  hand,  an  open  heart,  and  a 
sympathising  spirit ;  and  yet  that  he  had  enough  of  self  respect, 
self  possession,  and  of  self  restraint,  to  gain  the  good  will,  the 
respect,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  wherever  he  went.  In 
abort,  that  he  had  just  those  characteristics,  that,  when  duly  com- 
bined, are  sure  elements  of  success  in  business,  of  an  honored 
life,  and  a  happy  old  age.  And  what  we  know  of  his  history,  all 
tends  to  confirm  us  in  the  same  opinion.  To  have  amassed  such 
a  princely  fortune,  he  must  have  had  energy,  perseverance,  and 
hope,  all  prominent  in  his  character.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
must  have  been  judicious  early  training,  correct  habits  of  business, 
and  a  bold  enterprising  spirit.  To  have  gained  the  stations  in 
life  which  he  was  called  to  occupy,  he  must  have  possessed  an 
honesty  and  frankness  of  character  that  secured  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow  men;  a  kindness  of  manner  that  gained  their  good 
will ;  and  a  dignity  of  carriage  that  won  their  respect.  And  to 
have  been  so  ready  to  impart  of  his  substance  for  the  public  good, 
there  must  have  been  a  spirit  trained  to  benevolent  deeds,  a 


out  of  place  to  say  a  word  here  upon  this  subject.    In  the  tioae  of  Grov. 
Yale,  large  wigs  of  various  fashions  and  colors,  were  much  in  vogue. 
They  were  wrought  into  a  net  work  and  curled  with  great  care  and 
expense — some  being  curled  all  over,  like  that  worn  by  tibe  Governor — 
others  curled  only  at  the  bottom— others  still  with  the  end  formed  into 
a  cue  or  tail,whicn  was  suffered  to  hang  at  flail  length  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, or  done  up  in  folds  so  that  it  would  dap  up  and  down  as  the  wearer 
rode  upon  horseback.     The   more   expensive  wigs,  (or  periwigs  as 
thiBy  were  formerly  called,  and  sometimes  perukeB|  were  made  of  hu  • 
man  hair  cut  from  the  heads  either  of  the  living  or  tne  dead ;  while  the 
cheaper  were  made  of  hair  cut  from  the  manes  or  tails  of  horses.    Di* 
vines,  and  sometimes  other  men,  wore  white  wigs,  like  the  one  seen  in 
the  portrait  of  Pros.  Stiles,  in  the  gallery  of  paintings  connected  with  the 
Yale  College.    In  those  days,  wigs  were  worn  not  merely  for  baldness, 
but  for  ornament,  and  by  all  who  could  afford  them.     Students  wore 
them  during  College  life,  and  as  much  thought  they  must  have  a  new 
one  to  graduate  in,  as  they  now  think  they  must  have  a  new  coat  for 
that  purpose.    The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Cato,  wore  wYgB  made  out 
of  the  yellow  hair  of  the  Germans.  And  in  some  ages  of  the  world  even  la- 
dies, have  attempted  to  increase  their  charms  by  the  use  of  wigs.     The 
fiishion  of  heavy  wigs  would  probably  never  have  been  introduced  m  a 
climate  like  our  own.  But  the  cool  climate  of  England  afforded  some 
apology  for  their  use,  and  dame  Fashion  at  once  bronght  them  across  the 
water. 
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heart  aliye  to  the  wants  of  the  world,  and  a  mind  enlightened  by 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  To  how  high  a  degree,  Gov.  Yale  pos- 
sessed these  several  characteristics,  is  beyond  our  power  to  deter- 
mine. But  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  was  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  man,  and  one  whose  character  is  well  worthy  our  study,  our 
admiration,  and  our  imitation. 

We  can  only  say  in  closing,  would  that  there  were  many  in  our 
country  ready  to  go  and  do  likewise.  In  judging  of  what  Yale 
did,  we  are  not  to  regard  the  amount  simply,  nor  the  proportion 
of  his  whole  estate  with  which  he  parted,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world.  For  in  these  respects  merely,  he  has  been  outdone  by 
many  who  have  followed  after  him.  But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  done.  It  was  given  at 
a  time  when  popular  education  was  but  just  beginning  to  attract 
attention ;  and  for  a  part  of  the  world  which,  with  here  and  there 
an  exception,  was  a  savage  wilderness.  It  was  given  to  an  insti- 
tution, which  scarcely  yet  had  a  name  or  a  place  on  the  earth, 
and  at  periods  when  the  hopes  of  its  friends  were  well  nigh  ex- 
tinguished. Small  as  was  the  amount,  it  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  that  institution.  It  survived  those  long  and  doubtful  strug- 
gles for  birth.  It  grew  from  infancy  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to 
manly  age.  And  now,  as  it  flourishes  in  all  its  vigor,  and  sends 
forth,  year  after  year,  and  generation  after  generation,  its  healing 
influences  to  every  part  of  the  world,  who  can  measure  tlie  bene- 
fits of  those  timely  donations,  or  compute  the  vajue  of  the  rich 
harvests  of  good  they  have  already  produced  )  None  save  he, 
who  has  "weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance."  Our  Western  world  is  another  such  wilderness,  only 
vastly  greater  and  more  thickly  set  with  error,  delusion  and  death. 
The  Catholic,  the  infidel,  the  wild  fanatic,  and  the  mad  devotee  of 
Mammon,  are  all  combining  their  efibrts  to  overrun  and  destroy. 
Here  and  there  in  that  wilderness,  scores  of  such  institutions  are 
at  this  moment  struggling  for  very  being.  Where  are  the  Yales, 
who  will  come  forward  and  fhmish  the  charities,  that  will  nourish 
them  into  manhood  t  In  their  existence,  under  God,  is  our  hope, 
the  hope  of  our  coimtry,  the  hope  of  our  race.  To  the  like 
noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors  are  the  men  of  wealth  indebted,  in 
no  small  degree,  for  opening  the  chanels  through  which  this  wealth 
has  flowed  freely  into  their  cofiers.    If  they  would  be  just  to 
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themselyeB — just  to  their  country— ^«^  to  posterity ;  they  must 
pay  back  some  portion  of  their  immense  gains  to  sources  similar 
to  those  whence  they  were  derived.   And  let  them  not  forget  that 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

G.  B.  D. 
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▲  PICTURE   BY  G.  FLAOG. 


At  prayer  !-*at  prayer,  upon  the  8now*clad  rock, 
The  coldt  bleak  sky  above  them. 

Holy  man, — 
Heart  on  thy  lips,  and  Bible  in  thy  hand, 
Pour  forth,  as  far  as  feeble  speech  may  do, 
The  intense  emotion  of  the  gather'd  tkm>ng. 

Rest  on  thy  sword,  thou  man  of  blood,  and  muse, 
Thy  fading  Rose  beside  thee.    Bow  and  ask 
Strength  6r  new  warfare,  when  the  savage  foe 
Shall  plant  his  ambush,  and  the  secret  shaft 
Ring  through  the  forest,  while  the  war-whoop  wakes 
The  frighted  infant,  on  its  mother's  breast. 

Prithee,  John  Alden,  say  thy  prayers  with  zeal, 
Forgetful  of  thy  comeliness,  and  her 
Who  Cupid's  subtle  snare  shall  weave  for  thee. 
When  here  and  there,  the  settler's  roofs  shall  mix 
With  the  fresh  verdure  of  this  stranger  soil. 

Oh,  noble,  Carver !  boundless  is  thy  wealth, 
In  the  pure  heart  that  thus  doth  cling  to  thine. 
With  all  the  trustfulness  of  woman's  love, 
And  all  its  firm  endurance.    He  who  boasts 
Such  comforters,  shall  find  the  barren  heath 
Thick  sown  with  flowers  of  Eden. 

Pale,  and  sweet, 
Ah !  suffering  bride  of  Winslow,  'tis  in  vain 
That  thus  he  fondly  clasps  thy  fragile  hand. 
He  may  not  euard  thee  from  the  ghastly  foe 
That  on  thy  mrehead  stamps  the  seal  of  doom. 


\ 
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He  cannot  keep  thee,  lady.    Snows  may  chill 

Thy  feet,  that  Eogland^s  richest  carpets  prest, 

A  little  while,  and  then  the  soul  that  setd 

Bright  on  thine,  upraised  eye,  shall  heavenward  soar. 

Oh  lone  and  tiny  M ay-Fower  *  ark  that  touched 

Onr  Ararat,  witiiont  a  herald-dove 

Or  greetiiu^  leaf  of  otive, — speed  thy  course 

Homeward  in  hope.    For  henceforth  shalt  thon  bo 

Kememb^rM  thro*  all  time.    Thou,  who  hast  been 

Seed -bearer  for  a  nation,  shalt  be  held 

Right  blessed  for  thy  deed,  and  on  the  lip 

Of  each  succeeding  race,  shalt  freshly  dwell 

With  holy  memories  of  those  pilgrim  sires 

Who  taught  New  England's  wikis,  Jehovah's  name. 

Jum     £[•      9* 
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Roll  back  the  tide  ai  time ;  lift  up  the  veil  agee  have  woveo^ 
retrace  the  Matoric  page  and  look  at  Ireland  bb  she  hath  been* 
Judge  her  not  as  she  appears  now,  cast  down  and  brokei>*hearted 
beneath  the  tyranny  of  a  fbreign  power^  but  judge  her  a»  she  ap- 
peared when  she  was  known  as  the  Sacred-Isle^,  and  when  her  still 
retreats  were  devoted  to  Science,  to  ChriBtianity^  and  to  Truth. 
Centuries  ago  the  fairest;  greenest  Isle  beneath  the  Sun  stood 
pre-eminent  for  her  talent,  her  learning  and  h^  piety»  Her  mis- 
sionaries equalled  in  number  those  pf  Rome,  and  her  children  left 
friends,  home  and  all,  to  bear  abroad  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Cross.  History  9nd  fiction  are  so  intimately  bloided  in  the  early 
accounts  of  nations  that  it  is  a  delicate  task  to  separate  the  real  f 
from  the  imaginary^  and  especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land, when  vanity  and  a  wounded  pride  would  prompt  each  one 
to  trust  these  brilliant  dreams  of  foitner  glory.  But  dating  from 
453,  when  in  Tara's  halls,  St  Patrick  first  observed  the  blessed 
festival  of  Easter,  events  begin  to  stand  fbith  stripped  from  the 
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wild  garb  of  tradition,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  semblance 
of  historic  truth.  And  from  that  day  till  the  time  "  when  spiritu- 
al weapons  were  employed  to  aid  political  schemes,  and  the  Cath- 
olic spirit  of  the  Church  was  narrowed  down  to  party  purposes," 
Ireland  was  eagerly  sought  as  the  g^reen  retreat  where  Christian- 
ity could  be  embraced  and  piety  professed  undisturbed  and  unmo- 
lested. Great  changes  require  time  to  develop. them,  and  it  was 
long  after  St.  Patrick  landed  ere  Ireland  attained  the  height  of 
her  glory.  The  great  Apostle  had  a  difficult  task  to  achieve.  He 
came  to  found  the  Church ;  to  disseminate  among  that  wild  bar- 
barian race  the  mild  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  was  no  easy  effort 
to  reconcile  the  wild  and  jarring  elements  of  which  that  chaos  was 
composed,  to  remove  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  to  unite  them 
all  under  the  bond  of  one  common  brotherhood.  Elsewhere 
Christianity  had  progressed  but  slowly,  and  often  had  gained  a 
foothold  only  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood.  It  was  different 
here.  The  g^reat  Apostle  came  clothed  with  "  peace  and  good- 
will towards  men."  Mildly  and  humbly  did  he  proclaim  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission :  gently  did  he  lead  them  fix)m  their  ancient 
worship  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  through  his  labors 
did  Christianityi  as  hath  been  aptly  said,  "  burst  forth  at  the  first 
ray  of  apostolic  light,  and  with  the  sudden  ripeness  of  a  Northern 
summer,  at  once  covered  the  whole  land."  Nor  was  this  ripening 
premature.  How  could  it  be  in  such  a  cause  1  There  was  no 
blood  shed,  no  temples  destroyed,  no  persecution  in  this  glorious 
revolution;  all  was  quietly  yet  surely  done,  and  Ireland  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel.  Softly  did  Boyne's 
waters  flow,  brightly  did  the  morning  sun  illumine  Tara's  waUs, 
and  sweetly  did  the  harp  give  ^rth  its  anthems  as  round  the 
baptismal  font  princes  and  subjects  in  humble  adoration  knelt,  and 
received  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  work  was  done,  the 
Church  was  founded,  and  Ireland  was  numbered  among  Christain 
lands.  From  this  time  her  course  was  onward.  Her  ancient  ri- 
valries were  forgotten,  and  a  generous  emulation  in  piety  and  in 
learning,  took  the  place  of  commotion  and  of  bloodshed.  Not  that 
war  was  unknown-— would  that  it  had  been  !*— but  too  often  among 
the  peaceful  scenes  that  are  described  do  we  **  catch  a  glimpse  of 
furious  combat  raging."  Yet  the  change  Religion  had  wrought, 
was  a  great  one,  for  these  combats  ceased  to  be  objects  of  univer 
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8al  attention,  and  scenee  of  blood  lost  their  once  strong  attraction. 
Nor  was  this  change  an  evanescent  one,  the  4iere  enthusiasm  of 
novelty  which  was  quickly  to  subside.  It  was  real,  permanent. 
The  doctrines,  the  belief  which  the  Irish  had  so  readily  embraced, 
and  to  which  they  clung  with  such  fervor,  were  deeply  enshrined 
in  their  hearts,  and  no  external  force  could  uproot  them. 

And  now  the  drama  changes.  The  seeds  planted  by  St.  Pat- 
rick begun  to  yield  an  abundant  harvest  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  day  of  intellectual  brightness  began  to  dawn 
and  ere  its  dose,  Ireland  could  number  among  her  holy  men  those 
whose  name  is  yet  held  in  reverence  by  the  Christian  world. 
Such  an  one  was  St  Colubiba.  His  name  is  indicative  of  his 
character.  Simple  and  humble  in  his  life,  high-minded  and  firm 
when  duty  was  concerned,  and  versed  in  ecclesiastical  learning, 
he  was  well  fitted  to  extend  his  Master's  kingdom.  He  left  Ire- 
land and  chose  Scotia  as  the  scene  of  his  exertions.  Britain  and 
the  Western  Isles  both  felt  the  effects  of  his  endeavors.  Once  he 
revisited  his  native  land,  and  then  he  returned  to  lona,  the  Isle  of 
his  heart,  and  there,  in  front  of  the  altar  which  he  had  raised,  and 
with  his  hands  clasped  in  prayer  to  that  God  whom  it  had  been 
his  endeavor  to  serve,  he  breathed  his  last  'Twas  a  fitting  place 
for  such  a  scene. 

His  namesake  CohvuBAXUB  merited  the  same  renown.  Ireland 
claims  him  as  her  chUd,  France  owns  him  as  her  instructor,  and 
Italy  preserves  his  remains.  Tell  me  not  that  it  takes  away  fipom 
Ireland  her  glory,  that  other  lands  were  the  theatres  of  the  labors 
of  these  holy  men.  They  were  missionaries,  and  other  lands 
needed  their  labors,  but  the  renown  they  gained  was  for  Ireland 
as  well  as  for  themselves,  and  secured  for  her  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Island  of  the  holy  and  the^leamed."  There  is  hardly  a  na- 
tion in  Europe  but  acknowledges  their  care.  Ask  Germany  what 
Ireland  did  for  her,  and  sne  will  point  you  to  the  sees  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Saltzburgh  filled  in  the  eighth  century  by  the  Irish 
Bishop,  St  KiLiAN  and  St  Viboilius.  Other  States  vnll  gladly 
bear  witness  to  Irish  piety  and  Irish  learning. 

France  will  tell  you  of  her  Clement  and  Albinus,  Italy  speaks 
of  DoNALDUS,  and  Spain  make  mention  of  Ledulivs. 

The  Scroll  of  history  during  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies, is  filled  witii  relations  of  those  holy  men  who  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  and  found  their  home  in  every  land.    Philoso- 
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phy  as  well  as  religion  and  learning  is  indebted  to  Ireland,  and 
remembers  with   respect   the  name  of  Eriokica.    He  was  the 
first  in  modem  Europe  to  construct  a  system  of  PhiloBophy»  and 
his  appearance  at  that  day,  and  the  character  of  his  system,  are 
singular  fisu^ts,  and  constitute  an  historical  enigrma.    He  founded 
no  school,  perhaps  because  the  unsettled  State  of  the  times  was 
unfriendly  to  philosophic  study.    And  this  fact  may  senre  to  cor- 
roborate what  his  works  show,  that  he  possessed  philosophic 
genius  of  the  highest  order.    He  took  the  ideas  of  the  oriental 
school  for  a  basis,  and  drew  from  them  a  vast  system  of  Panthekm. 
He  asserted  '*that  all  things  are  Grod,  and  Giod  all  things,  Gk)d 
the  Maker  and  the  Made  in  all,"  and  **  under  all  phenomena,  all 
diversities ;  he  acknowledged  nothing  real  but  Qod,  because  His 
intelligence  embraces  all  things,  and  intelligence  is  all  diings." 
A  dangerous  assertion,  and  one  which  closely  borders  on  spiiitual 
Pantheism.     Yet  it  is  natural  Erioena  should  have  made  it,  for  it 
was  the  necessary  result  of  his  combining  and  identifying  philoso- 
phy v^th  religion.   Still,  though  many  of  his  views  were  erroneous, 
he  yet  did  vast  service  to  Philosophy,  for  which  he  will  ever  be 
remembered.    And  now  again  the  scene  changes.    Gladly  would 
we  draw  a  veil  over  the  subsequent  history  of  Ireland,'*-willingly 
would  we  leave  her  as  she  was  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  day 
that  dawned  vnth  such  intellectual  brightness,  now  began  to  Muk 
in  a  night  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance.    Strife  and  insurrection 
recommenced— invasion  and  aggression  followed.   The  church  was 
lowered  from  that  high  eminence  on  which  she  should  ever  stand, 
and  became  corrupted  by  the  political  discord  of  the  land.  Faster 
and  fhster  was  the^  decay,  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  darkness, 
and  Ireland  finally  sank  into  a  night  of  darkness,  of  superstition 
She  lost  her  name  of  **  Sacred  Isle,"^-«he  lost  her  liberty,  her  alL 


Boyne's  waters  stiU  softly  flow,  but  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
fall  not  on  Tara's  walls,  for  they  have  kissed  the  dust ;  and  the 
harp  that  once  rang  so  proudly  through  her  haUi  is  heaid  no 
more,  save  when,  touched  by  the  cold  hand  of  despair,  it  fiiintly 
murmurs  "  Truth  and  Liberty  are  flown,  and  Ireland  is  no  more." 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  present  '*  night  of  darkness  is  far 
spent,"  and  that  soon  another  day  of  intellectual  brightness  shall 
dawn,  that  vriXL  lig^t  Ireland  to  that  eminence  upon  which  she 
stood  A  Thousamb  Yrars  A«o. 
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MUSINGS  IN  PERRARA. 
NO.  n. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDATB  IN  ROME.^ 


There  are  other  subjects  for  musing  in  Ferrara,  besides  the 
dark  tragedy  of  Parasina.  Those  were  thoughts  of  the  night,  as 
we  looked  out  on  the  gloomy  castle  where  it  occurred,  and  saw  the 
garden  in  which  the  lovers  met  and  the  court  yard  where  they 
expiated  their  crime.  But  morning  came,  and  with  it  brighter 
recollections  of  the  past — ^remembrances  of  her  poets  whose 
names  still  live  in  Italian  literature,  and  by  whom  to  be  mentioned 
is  inmiortality,  while  many  of  princely  birth  who  then  despised 
their  muse,  now  live  only  as  names  in  some  musty  chronicle. 
**  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.'* 

As  Florence  in  every  part  speaks  to  us  of  Dante,  and  Avignon 
of  Petrarch,  so  here  we  are  surrounded  by  memorials  of  Ariosto. 
Although  not  a  native  of  Ferrara,  yet  he  was  related  to  the  House 
of  Este,  and  here  spent  most  of  his  life,  the  favorite  of  Cardmal 
Hippolito  d'Este,  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke.  The  house  in 
which  he  was  educated — the  Casa  degU  Ariosti — is  still  standing, 
and  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city.  The  old  woman  who  acts 
as  custody  will  take  you  to  the  chamber  where  the  poet  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  performed  the  fable  of  Thisbe  and  the  comie 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  she 
herself  has  any  dear  idea  who  Ariosto  was,  though  she  drawls 
out  her  tale  so  glibly  for  the  edification  of  visitors.  Her  views  of 
the  source  of  his  true  greatness  are  probably  as  indistinct  and 
cloudy  as  those  of  the  Neapolitan  peasants  who  live  about  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  and  whose  only  idea  about  him  is  that  he  was  a 
great  magician  I 

When  Ariosto's  father  died  he  removed  to-  another  house, 
which,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Duke,  he  was  enabled  to 
build ;  and  this,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,,  was  his  residenoe 

6. 
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when  at  Ferrara.  It  is  a  plain  and  modest  dwelling,  and  when 
some  visitor  to  the  poet  expressed  his  surprise,  that  one  who  had 
described  so  many  palaces,  had  not  a  finer  house  for  himself,  he 
replied,  that  the  palaces  he  built  cost  him  nothing.  During  this 
century  the  city  has  purdiased  it,  and  it  is  now  retained  as  one  of 
their  national  monuments.  Over  the  door  has  been  placed  the 
inscription,  composed  by  the  great  poet  himself:  , 

**  Parva  aed  apta  mihi,  sed  nolli  obnoxia,  sed  non 
Sordida,  parta  meo  sed  tamen  eere  domus.*' 

It  was  here  that  he  wrote  his  grand  heroic  poem  of  Orlando 
Purioso.  It  is  a  history  of  chivalric  adventures  in  love  and  war, 
and  mingled  with  them  wild  accompaniments  of  the  supernatural, 
in  which  that  age  so  much  delighted ;  enchantments  and  transfor- 
mations, and  even  moral  and  religious  allegory.  It  is  a  work 
which  will  always  hold  a  lofty  rank  among  the  productions  of 
human  genius  ;  and  as  we  looked«upon  Titian's  noble  portrait  of 
Axiosto,  in  the  Manfreni  palace  at  Venice— the  thoughtful  coun- 
tenance, high  brow,  and  black  sparkling  eyes — ^we  felt  that  it 
was  the  look  of  one  who,  even  in  an  age  of  superstition,  could 
expose,  as  he  has  done,  the  arts  which  deluded  the  mass,  and 
oould  satirize  with  boldness  priestly  frauds  and  forgeries. 

Yet  poetry  in  that  age  dealt  not  entirely  in  theology.  Its  great 
theme  was  love,  and  when  the  poet  wrote  of  chivalry,  it  was  be- 
cause brave  knights  and  fair  ladies  were  so  intimately  associated 
in  his  mind.  But  each  one  in  those  days  had  his  own  object  of 
love,  whom  he  immortalized  in  his  imperishable  verses.  Thus 
the  idol  whom  he  worshipped  during  life  became  an  object  of 
interest  to  succeeding  centuries,  and  those  who  came  after  felt 
that  to  understand  the  poet's  lines  they  must  know  the  divinity 
to  whom  they  were  consecrated.  From  her  came  the  high  ima- 
ginings and  the  glorious  fancies  which  sparkle  in  his  verse ; 
and  while  she  gave  him  inspiration,  he  repaid  her  with  fame.  So 
it  was  with  Dante  and  his  Beatrice,  and  Petrarch  and  his  Laura. 
Their  own  lives  furbish  a  key  to  the  poems  which  made  them 
immortaL  • 

With  Ariosto  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  his 
affections.  Though  passionate  in  his  attachments,  yet  firom  chiv- 
alry of  feeling  he  involved  their  object  in  a  mystery  which  now 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  unravel.     To  his  first  love,  a  Florentine 
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girl  residing  at  Mantua,  'we  have  only  obscure  allusions  in  his 
poems.  Her  name  was  Ginevra,  and  be  bas  adopted  it  in  bis 
Orlando  Furioso,  as  tbe  name  of  one  of  bis  beroines,  Ginevra  di 
Scozia.  It  was  often  tbe  custom  of  tbe  poets  of  tbat  day  to  play 
upon  tbe  name  of  tbe  one  tbey  loved,  and  tbus  sbe  alone  of  all 
wbo  read  tbe  lines  understood  tbe  allusion.  Petrarcb,  as  all  well 
know  wbo  are  acquainted  witb  bis  poems,  frequently  indulged  in 
tbis,  and  in  tbe  same  way  Ariosto  bas  concealed  tbe  nam^  of 
Grineyra — ^wbicb  signifies  a  Juniper  tree— in  one  of  bis  sonnets  : 

**  Nod  voglio  (e  Febo  e  Bacco  mi  perdoni) 
Che  lor  frondi  mi  mostrioo  poeta, 
Ma  che  un  Crinevro  sia  che  mi  coroni  !*** 

But  three  or  four  years  went  by,  and  this  transient  attachment 
gave  place  to  one  which  exercised  an  enduring  influence  on  tbe 
poet's  life  and  character.  Tbe  readers  of  Italian  literature  always 
connect  with  the  name  of  Ariosto  that  of  Alessandra  Strozzi.  It 
was  on  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Florence  in  1515,  that  they 
first  met.  The  poet  bad  gone  there  to  attend  the  Festival  in 
honor  of  St.  John  tbe  Baptist,  and  this  meeting  invested  it  to  him 
vTith  an  unexpected  interest  In  one  of  bis  canzoni  he  describes 
most  gorgeously  the  ceremonies  of  tbe  Festival,  yet  concludes 
witb  tbe  declaration  tbat  the  magnificence  of  tbe  fair  city  left  few 
traces  on  bis  memory,  since  all  be  could  recollect  was,  that  be 
saw  nothing  so  fair  as  herself. 

Sbe  was  then  indeed  in  the  very  pride  of  her  beauty,  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  and  was  the  widow  of  Tito  Strozzi,  another  cele- 
brated Italian  poet.  It  bas  been  well  remarked,  tbat  her  portrait, 
as  drawn  by  Ariosto  in  bis  impassioned  lines,  "  looks  forth  from 
tbe  goigeous  frame,  like  one  of  Titian's  breathing,  full-blown 
beauties."  Sbe  was  in  her  festal  attire,  (rather  gay  for.a  young 
widow  !)  and  be  dwells  upon  it  in  his  description  as  if  tbe  first 
view  was  one  which  was  not  to  be  effaced  from  bis  memory.  It 
was  black,  but  embroidered  in  purple  and  gold,  witb  wreaths  of 
vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes.  And  then  for  the  lady  herself! 


>i 


Id  golden  braids,  her  fair 
And  richly  flowing  hair 


*  '*  I  wish  Dot,  (may  Bacchus  and  Phcebus  pardoD  me  !)  either  the 
laurel  or  the  ivv  to  crown  my  brows ;  let  my  wreath  be  rather  of  the 
thorny  jumper !" 
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Was  gathered  in  a  subtle  net  behind — 
(A  subtle  net  and  rare !) 
And  cast  sweet  shadows  there 
Over  her  neck,  whilst  parted  ringlets,  twined 
In  beauty,  from  her  forehead  fell  away. 
And  hung  adown  her  cheek  where  roses  lay. 
Touching  the  ivory  pale,  (how  pale  and  white !) 
Of  both  her  rounded  shoulders,  left  and  right. 
O  crafty  loves !  no  more  ye  need  your  darts ; 
For  well  ye  know  how  many  thousand  hearts, 

(WiUing  captives  on  that  dav !) 

In  those  golden  meshes  lay  f" 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  poet  described  the 
lady  of  his  love  I  Ariosto  had  come  to  Florence  to  spend  a  few 
days  during  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  but  the  time  flew  on 
golden  wings,  and  he  lingered  for  six  months.  Many  and  strong 
indeed  were  the  inducements  to  remain.  The  fHend,  Vespucci, 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Alessandra, 
and  there  he  had  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  her.  From  this 
time  the  careful  reader  of  his  poems  can  trace  many  allusions  in 
his  lines  to  which  his  connection  with  her  will  give  the  only  solu- 
tion.    And  yet  her  name  is  never  mentioned, 

**  Or  passed  his  lips,  in  holy  silence  sealed  !** 

A  few  years  afterwards,  about  1522,  their  marriage  took  place. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  it  was  kept  a  secret.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  on  what  seems  now  to  have  been  an 
unnecessary  mystery ;  but  the  most  probable  solution  is,  that  as 
the  Church  in  that  day  was  the  only  avenue  through  which  lite- 
rary men  could  reach  distinction,  Ariosto  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
hijnself  of  the  liberty  of  at  any  future  time  holding  her  offices. 
However  this  may  have  been,  he  never  did  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  Church.  His  life  flowed  on  in  quiet, 
with  all  the  honors  clustering  about  him  which  Italy  could  confer 
on  poetry,  and  the  only  office  he  held  was  that  of  governor  of  a  for- 
tress in  the  Apennines,  to  which  port  he  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Duke.  Alessandra  lived  at  the  Casa  Strozzi,  in  the  street  of  Santa 
M^a  Invado,  while  the  poet's  residence  was  at  some  distance  in 
the  Via  Mirasole.  Both  houses  are  still  standing,  and  can  be  seen 
by  the  curious  traveler.  At  length  the  health  of  Ariosto,  which 
had  always  been  delicate,  declined,  and  when  approaching  his 
sixtieth  year  he  died  with  great  tranquility.  Alessandra  sur- 
vived him  nearly  twenty  years,  and  now  lies  buried  in  the  Church 
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of  San  Rocco  at  Ferrara.  Thu6  ended  the  history  of  their  love, 
but  its  influence  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  language  in  which  Ari- 
osto  has  written  the  poems  by  which  they  are  both  immortalized. 

It  is  in  the  church  attached  to  the  monastery  of  San  Benedetto 
that  Ariosto  sleeps,  and  there  they  erected  his  tomb.  When,  how- 
ever, the  French  held  Ferrara  in  1801,  they  removed  the  tomb 
to  a  saloon  in  the  public  library  which  bears  the  name  Sola  d' 
Ariosto,  and  there  it  was  erected  with  decorations  in  the  worst 
French  taste.  Before  this  was  done,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  bust  of  Ariosto  which  surmounted  the  tomb  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  the  crown  of  iron  laurels  which  sur- 
rounded it  was  melted  away.  Lord  Byron  heard  of  it  when  in 
Ferrara,  and  he  has  embodied  the  incident  in  one  of  his  happiest 
stanzas: — 

*'  The  lightning  rent  from  Ariosto^s  bust 
The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimic'd  leaves ; 
Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust, 
For  the  true  laurel-wreath  which  Glory  weaves 
Is  of  the  ti'ee  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 
And  the  false  semblance  but  disgraced  his  brow  ; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grieves. 
Know,  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  Delow 

Whatever  it  strikes ; — ^yon  head  is  doubly  sacred  now." 

A  few  years  after  Ariosto,  and  one  came  to  Ferrara  whose 
name  and  misfortunes  are  even  more  identified  with  the  city  than 
are  the  recollections  of  the  author  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  It 
was  Tasso,  the  heroic  poet,  whose  portraits  of  Christian  warriors, 
Godfred,  Tancred,  and  Ilinaldo,  still  appeal  by  their  romance  to 
the  youthful  mind,  and  each  one  a  model, 

**  Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.*' 

For  Tasso,  one  of  the  brilliant  courts  of  Italy,  in  that  age  when 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  not  yet  gone,  was  the  only  appropriate 
sphere.  The  poet  of  "  fierce  wars  and  faithfVil  loves,"  he  was  not 
one  who  could  sit  down  in  retirement,  and  weave  his  melodies 
for  the  next  generation,  or  to  receive  the  applause  of  future  times. 
He  lived  with  the  praises  of  high  bom  men  and  beautiful  women. 
His  sphere  was  the  court, 

**  Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize.'* 
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It  was  at  his  first  entrance  into  life,  while  all  its  romance  was 
bright  about  him,  that  Tasso  was  presented  at  the  Court  of  Fer- 
rara.  His  poetical  temperament  had  always  prepared  him  for  an 
intense  affection ;  and  Byron  makes  him  truly  describe  his  own 
state,  when  he  says — 

"  From  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  loTOt — ^which  did  penrade 
And  mingle  with  whatever  I  saw  on  earth." 

Yet  unfortunately  for  him,  his  affections  were  now  directed  to 
one, ''  there  seated  where  he  durst  not  soar."  That  the  Princess 
Leonora  was  its  object,  no  one  can  now  doubt,  though  for  a  long 
while  the  poet  managed  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  about  it  which 
misled  the  prying  courtiers  of  Alphonso,  though  she  to  whom  the 
sonnets  were  addressed  well  understood  them.  In  this  attempt 
he  was  aided  by  the  fact  that  there  were  three  ladies  of  the  same 
name  at  the  Court — ^the  Princess  Leonora  of  Este,  the  Countess 
Leonora  San  Yitalde,  and  a  lady  attached  to  the  suite  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  following  sonnet 
of  Tasso : 

**  Three  high-born  dames  it  was  my  lot  to  see, 

Not  all  alike  in  beauty,  yet  bo  fair, 

And  80  akin  in  act,  and  look,  and  air. 
That  nature  seemed  to  say.  *  Sisters  are  we !' 
I  praised  them  all — ^but  one  of  all  the  three 

So  charmed  me,  that  I  loved  her,  and  became 

Her  bard,  and  sung  my  passion,  and  her  name, 
'Till  to  the  stars  they  soared  past  rivalry. 
Her  only  I  adored,  and  if  my  gaze 

Was  turned  elsewhere,  it  was  but  to  admire 
Of  her  high  beauty  some  far-scattered  rays. 

And  worship  her  in  idols — fond  desire, 
False  incense  hid — ^yet  I  repent  my  praise 

As  rank  idolatry  *gainst  Love's  true  fire.'* 

We  might  quote,  indeed,  numerous  passages,  showing  that  the 
object  of  his  love  was  one  involving  the  necessity  of  secresy.  For 

instance: 

'*  Though  she  would  have  me  love,  the  hard  restraint 
Of  rigid  silence  is  enjoined  me  still." 

And  still  more  plaiuly  is  this  shown  in  some  of  the  madrigals  in 
the  Rime  Inedite — 

••  You  would  have  me  love. 

Yet  repress  my  sighs ; 
What  new  tortures  must  I  prove 

Kindling  from  those  eyes. 
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While  my  fond  lips  dare  not  moye, 

Nor  my  heart's  flame  rise  ? 
If  my  love  you  prize,^ 
I  to  prove  it  strove. — 
Crael!  why  the  proof  despbe  ?" 

Thus  ten  years  passed  away,  during  which  time  we  may  well 
imagine  the  secret  must  in  some  way  have  been  disclosed,  and 
the  presumption  of  Tasso's  hopes  made  known.  Then  began  his 
career  of  misfortune,  and  we  .soon  find  him  confined  in  the  con- 
vent of  St  FranciB.  His  biographer^  have  labored  hard  to  prove 
that  he  was  sent  there  for  insanity,  which  rendered  him  dangerous 
to  others  and  to  himself.  We  think,  indeed,  that  there  are  on 
record  abundant  evidences  of  his  miRlness,  yet  by  what  was  it 
caused  1  Was  it  slighted  love,  or  hope  deferred  1  But  his  con- 
finement was.  not  long,  and,  seizing  a  moment  when  he  was  care- 
lessly watched,  he  managed  to  escape  from  the  convent  and  leave 
Ferrara.  Taking  the  wild  and  solitary  road  of  the  Abruzzi,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  that  he  might 
visit  his  sbter  Cornelia,  who  was  residing  at  Sorrento,  his  birth 
place. 

Who  that  now  goes  to  fair  Italy,  imbued  with  the  poetry  o  f 
her  bards,  and  stands,  as  day  is  fading,  on  the  shores  of  Naples, 
but  must  remember  this  romantic  incident  in  the  life  of  Tasso  t 
As  the  wanderer  from  other  lands  looks  forth  over  that  glittering 
bay,  and  sees  in  the  distance  the  houses  of  Sorrento  clustering 
around  the  water's  edge,  he  must  think  of  that  hour  **  while  the 
deep  gold  of  eventide  burned  in  the  Italian  sky,"  and  once  more 
the  sorrowing  poet  stood  in  the  home  of  his  childhood.  The 
mother  was  in  her  bower,  with  her  children  gathered  round  her, 
when  suddenly  a  suppressed  sound  of  grief  was  heard. 

"  She  turned — a  way-worn  man, 

In  pilgrim  garb  stood  nigh, 
Of  stately  mein,  yet  wild  and  wan, 

Of  proud,  yet  restless  eye. 
But  drops  that  would  not  stay  for  pride, 

From  that  dark  eye  gushed  free, 
As  pressing  his  pale  brow,  he  cried, 

*  Forgotten!  e*en  by  thee ! 

*  Am  I  so  changed  ? — and  yet  we  two 

Oft  hand  in  hand  have  plaved  : 
This  brow  hath  been  all  baUied  in  dew. 

From  wreaths  which  thou  hast  made. 
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We  have  knelt  down  and  said  one  prayer, 

And  sung  one  vesper  strain — 
My  thoughts  are  dim  with  clouds  of  care  : 

Tell  me  those  words  again ! 

**  Life  hatih  been  heavy  on  n^  head ; 

I  come,  a  striclcen  deer. 
Bearing  the  heart.  *midst  crowds  that  bled. 

To  bleed  in  stillness  here. 
She  gazed,  till  thoughts  that  long  had  slept 

Shook  all  her  thrilling  frame — 
She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept. 

And  breathed  her  brother's  name. 

**  Her  brother's  name  !  and  who  was  he. 

The  wesif  one,  th'  unknown. 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flee, 

A  stranger  to  his  own  ? 
He  was  the  bard  of  gifts  divine. 

To  sway  the  hearts  of  nfen ; 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem's  shrine. 

He  of  the  Sword  and  Pen."* 

But  Tasso  could  not  enjoy  the  quiet  happiness  of  his  own  early 
home.  He  sighed  for  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  began  again  to  peti- 
tion the  Duke  that  he  might  return,  and  finally  set  off  for  his  old 
sphere  of  triumph  and  of  suffering.  But  the  poet  found  himself 
neglected  by  his  fonxier  patrons,  and  infuriated  by  his  treatment 
he  published  his  feelings  with  bitter  contempt,  retracting  the 
praise  he  had  once  bestowed  upon  the  House  of  Este,  and  in  the 
most  unguarded  and  indignant  language  expressing  his  feelings. 
But  that  was  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  unlicensed  liberty 
of  speech.  It  was  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he  was  in  the 
dominions  of  an  absolute  Italian  prince.  The  consequences  might 
have  been  easily  predicted  The  Duke  ordered  Tasso  to  be 
treated  as  lunatic,  and  confined  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Anne. 

Again  comes  up  the  question  as  to  ^e  reality  of  Tasso's  mad* 
ness.  We  confes  we  do  not  believe  it.  Grenius  is  often  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  and  so  it  probably  was  with  him.  His  health 
was  impaired,  his  love  slighted,  his  glorious  talents  treated  with 
contempt  by  sneering  courtiers,  and  the  romance  of  life  was  gone. 
With  a  mind  then,  thus  clouded  by  the  gloom  of  suspicion,  and 
at  times  giving  way  to  despair,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  were 
symptoms  of  what  to  the  commonplace  world  looked  like  insanity  1 

*  Mrs.  Hemaos. 
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Had  he  entered  the  hospital  sound  in  mind,  there  was  enough  in 
that  abode  of  human  wretchedness  to  have  turned  the  brain  of 
the  persecuted  poet.  What  a  picture  does  he  himself  give  of  his 
condition  !  "  My  melancholy,"  says  he,  "  increases  through  the 
fear  of  continual  imprisonment,  and  the  indignities  which  I  suffer 
increase.  The  s^ualidness  and  dust  of  my  beard,  of  my  hair, 
and  of  my  dress,  greatly  annoy  me ;  and  above  all,  solitude,  my 
cruel  and  natural  enemy,  afflicts  me."  Yet  thus  Tasso  languished 
in  imprisonment  for  seven  long  and  weary  years. 

Reader !  if  ever  you  visit  Ferrara,  you  will  find  the  dungeon 
of  Tasso  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city,  and  you  will  wonder 
that  for  so  long  a  time  life  could  have  existed  there.  It  is  low 
and  dark,  and  lighted  only  by  a  grated  window,  sunk  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  filled  with  unwholesome 
damps  which  stain  the  walls.  In  the  darkened  comer  a  mark 
will  be  shown  you  on  the  wall,  where  we  are  told,  his  chains 
were  riveted.  As  Shelley  wrote,  in  his  strong  sympathy  for  his 
brother  poet ;  '*  It  is  a  horrible  abode  for  the  coarsest  and  mean- 
est thing  that  ever  wore  the  shape  of  man,  much  more  for  one  of 
deHcate  sensibilities  and  elevated  fancies."  Yet  to  this  vile  dun- 
geon for  centuries  genius  has  come  as  to  a  pilgrims  shrine,  and 
we  still  find  written  on  its  walls  the  names  of  Byron,  Rogers, 
Casimir  Delavigne,  and  Lamartine. 

In  this  melancholy  abode  the  mind  of  Tasso  seems  to  have 
preserved  all  its  force  and  brilliancy  and  his  genius  showed 
the  same  glow  of  fancy  that  it  had  in  his  days  of  health  and  lib- 
erty. One  piece  after  another,  written  thus  in  his  confinement, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  as  being  the  strongest 
proofs  of  his  sanity,  but  his  persecutor  was  inexorable.  He  him- 
self addressed  canzonets  to  his  enemies  imploring  relief,  but  in 
vain. 

If  his  ambitious  love  for  the  Princess  Leonora  had  been  any 
reason  for  his  imprisonment,  that  cause  in  the  second  year  was 
removed  by  her  death.  In  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Este,  the 
decease  is  thus  recorded: — "On  the  10th  of  February,  1581, 
died  the  Princess  Leonora,  daughter  of  Duke  Hercules  II.  who 
preferred  a  life  of  celibacy."  And  but  for  the  despised  and  suf* 
fering  poet,  this  would  have  been  the  only  remembrance  left  of 
ber  existence.    These  few  lines  in  ^  forgotten  chronicle  would 
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have  been  ber  utmost  space  in  tbe  memory  of  mankind.  All 
recollection  of  ber  rank  and  beauty  would  long  since  bave  per- 
isbed.  Yet  tbe  genius  of  Tasso  bas  given  ber  everlasting  renown. 
Tbe  world  is  familiar  witb  ber  name,  and  long  as  tbe  Italian  lan- 
guage lasts  it  sball  live  as  one  wbom  tbe  first  poet  of  tbat  brigbt 
land  loved,  "  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  Well  tben  bas  be  re- 
deemed bis  own  pledge  made  in  tbe  consciousness  of  bis 
power — 

^*  To  Scythia  and  to  Lybia's  aands  thy  name 
Sball  fly,  in  triumph  borne,  upon  my  lays. 
And  arms,  and  war,  and  heroes  find  their  fame 
Rivalled  by  Modesty  and  Beaut's  praise." 

It  fulfils  the  prophecy  which  in  bis  "  Lament  of  Tasso,"  Lord 
Byron  places  in  tbe  poet's  mouth — 

^*  Yes,  Leonora  \  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  forever;  but  too  late .'" 

But  bow  was  Tasso  afiected  by  tbe  death  of  ber  who  for  sev- 
enteen years  bad  been  tbe  star  tbat  guided  him — tbe  object  of  bis 
passionate  idolatry  1  We  know  not,  for  no  line  of  bis  records 
bis  feelings.  The  courtly  poets  of  Ferrara  all  sung  ber  praises, 
but  no  elegy  came  from  tbe  pen  of  him  who  when  she  was  living 
bad  given  immortality  to  tbe  fame  of  ber  beauty.  Yet  why  was 
this  1  Laura  was  commemorated  by  Petrach  in  a  hundred  son- 
nets ;  why  then  on  a  similar  occasion  was  Tasso  silent  ?  Serassi 
ascribes  it  in  one  place  to  tbe  jealousy  of  Ducchi,  who  collected 
tbe  poems  of  Tasso,  and  tben  in  another  place  intimates  that  tbe 
poet  bad  ceased  to  love  her,  because  she  bad  shown  so  little  inter- 
est in  bis  sufferings.  What  miserable  judges  of  tbe  human  heart ! 
How  much  more  eloquent  is  Tasso's  silence  than  tbe  studied 
praises  of  his  brother  poets !  Leonora  bad  been  for  years  enshrined 
in  "  bis  heart  of  hearts,"  and  now  tbat  she  was  gone  should  be 
profane  ber  name  by  joining  tbe  crowd  of  courtly  flatterers  1  His 
crushed  and  bleeding  heart  shrank  from  the  thought,  and  in  tbat 
dark  and  solitary  cell  be  probably  wept  those  bitter  tears  which 
were  the  noblest  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Four  years  more  passed  away,  and  the  unhappy  poet  was  libe- 
rated. But  the  object  of  bis  life  was  gone.  Ferrara  was  filled 
only  with  bitter  •memories,  and  be  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  wan- 
dering between  Rome  and  Naples.  It  was  in  tbe  former  city 
tbat  bis  end  overtook  him,  and  amid  its  mouldering  ruins  the 
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heroic  poet  of  Italy  felt  the  shadows  of  the  grave  gathering  ahout 
him.  Yet  it  was  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph.  TBe  homage  of  Italy 
was  given  to  his  genius,  and  the  Pope  and  Senate  decreed  to  him 
the  honor  of  being  crowned  in  the  Capitol  with  tne  laurel  crown, 
as  Petrarch  and  others  had  been  before  him.  Yet  he  was  not 
destined  to  wear  the  promised  wreath.  The  hand  of  sickness 
was  on  him,  and  he  felt  that  his  mortal  career  was  run.  And  is 
it  not  often  thus  with  the  prizes  of  this  world  1 

**  The  boon  for  which  we  grasp  in  vain, 

If  hardly  won  at  length,  too  late  made  ours 
When  the  sours  wing  is  broken,  cornea  Uke  rain 
Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  withered  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  again 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory.     So  doth  Earth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  worth. 
The  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore, 
Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seemed  to  lie 
On  the  deep's  foam,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 
Call'd  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fantasy — 
And  when  the  shining  desert-mists  that  wore 
The  lake's  bright  semblance,  h^ve  been  all  pass'd  by. 
The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain  wave. 
Which  flashes  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  save.''* 

Day  after  day  the  disease  advanced,  until  Tasso  desired  that 
he  might  be  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Onofrio.  There 
the  monks  tended  him,  and  in  their  company  and  religious  con- 
versation he  prepared  for  his  great  change.  In  his  last  hours, 
his  patron,  Cardinal  Cinzio,  arrived,  with  the  Pope's  benediction, 
when  the  dying  poet  exclaimed — "  This  is  the  crown  with  which 
I  hope  to  be  crowned,  not  as  a  poet  in  the  Capitol,  but  with  the 
glory  of  the  blessed  in  Heaven."  And  thus  the  gifted  author  of 
**  Oerusalemme  Liberata"  breathed  his  last.  You  may  now  visit 
the  venerable  convent,  and  from  the  terraces  of  its  garden,  where 
Tasso  used  to  sit,  you  can  look  as  he  did  over  the  glory  of  Rome. 
Then  enter  the  cloisters,  and  the  monks  will  show  you  the  room 
where  he  died,  while  in  the  church  is  a  plain  marble  slab,  bearing 
the  simple  inscription — 

TOBQUATI  TASSO  088A. 

But  we  have  too  far  extended  these  "  Musings  in  Ferrara." 
And  yet  these  are  the  only  thoughts  which  to  us  consecrate  these 
old  Italian  cities.    Ariosto  and  Tasso !  in  comparison  with  these 

*  Mrs.  He  mans. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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hallowed  names  how  sink  into  insignificance  the  petty  sovereigns 
of  Este  !  Their  |hou8e  has  vanished  from  the  world's  history, 
and  the  last  of  the  race — ^he  who  persecuted  the  poet  that  immor- 
talized him — reape4  his  esirthly  retribution.  Alphonso  survived 
the  affections  of  his  dependants,  and  deserted  by  them  at  his 
death,  was  interred  without  princely  or  even  decent  honors.  His 
last  wishes  were  neglected,  and  his  testament  cancelled.  His 
kinsman,  Don  Caesar,  to  whom  his  sceptre  should  have  passed, 
WBS  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  the  Pope,  and  shrinking  from 
the  excommimication  of  the  Vatican,  gave  up  his  inheritance  with 
scarcely  a  struggle.  Thus,  Ferrara  passed  away  from  the  House 
of  Este.  And  now,  except  for  these  recollections,  what  interest 
is  there  in  the  half  deserted  city  of  Ferrara ! 

^'  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame  : 
Hark  to  his  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earned  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench  and  blend 
With  the  snrrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.    Glory  without  end 

Scattered  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 
The  tears  and  praises  of  all  tinoe ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  in  another  station  bom, 

Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  raad'st  to  mourn.'* 
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"THE  VESTAL." 

FROM   THE   ITALIAN   OF    COUNT   TEBU. 

The  diyerBo  and  mingled  voices  which  murmured  throughotit 
the  multitude  resembled  the  humming  of  bees ;  when  we  arrived 
at  the  place  of  punishment  appointed  for  the  Vestals,  unhappily 
subdued  by  the  poMier  of  love.  It  was  the  place  known  as  **  the 
field  of  infamy  "  from  the  horror  entertained  of  the  crime ;  but 
more  properly  for  the  terrible  atrocity  of  the. rite,  and  the  unmiti- 
gated rigor  of  the  punishment.  It  was  the  indistinct  noise  which 
succeeds  an  argument.  All  at  once  it  became  calm,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  and  profound  silence.  Not  far  from  this  spot, 
were  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  tomb,  choked  with  thorns ;  and  the 
dwelling  of  snakes,  from  which  issued  a  groan  as  of  a  dying 
female.  My  sorrowful  heart  was  struck  with  an  icy  coldness, 
when  the  shade  of  a  young  maiden  appeared ;  no  longer  adorned 
by  her  long  lashes  and  rosy  though  tearful  cheek ;  I  asked  TuUy, 
what  was  the  sad  story  of  this  girl  1  He  waiving  his  imperious 
hand  in  token  of  silence,  said, — **  She  is  disposed  to  speak  herself 
and  make  kown  her  misfortunes." 

She  now  appeared ;  and,  with  a  timid  air,  regarding  the  audi- 
ence, she  sighing  began  her  stoi^  : 

"You  see  before  you,  oh  compassionate  Romans,  the  unhappy 
Floronia.  I  carefully  watched  the  perpetual  fire,  while  in  my 
heart  was  burning  a  still  more  powerful  flame.  In  this  deep 
prison,  I  expiated  by  fatal  torments  the  too  fatal  delights  of  love." 

At  these  words,  the  groans  of  compassion,  and  the  exclamations 
of  sorrow,  mingled  in  mournful  harmony.  Her  countenance  was 
that  of  a  maiden  not  far  from  her  twentieth  year,  whose  blooming 
beauty  had  the  still  greater  charm  of  a  modest  deportment.  Her 
long  black  hair,  descending  from  he  pale  forehead,  and  parted  at 
the  temples,  floated  loosely  on  her  shoulders ;  and  the  soft  light 
of  her  eyes  was  rendered  tremulous  by  her  tears.  She  was  silent 
awhile,  listening  to  the  voice  of  general  lamentation ;  then  raising 
her  slender  hand,  with  a  gentle  motion,  she  asked  for  silence  and 
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obtained  it,  even  such  that  she  appeared  alone  in  the  desert ;  she 
continued : — 

"  Oh  thou  G-oddess,  who  enjoyed  the  gift  of  omniscience,  why 
didst  thou  sentence  with  so  barbarous  a  punisnment  the  frail 
bosoms  whom  love's  triumphant  power  had  subdued !  The  terri- 
ble rite  which  has  placed  us  here,  is  alone  the  cause  why  we 
execrate  thy  holy  name !  But  since  you  deign  to  listen  to  me, 
oh  benignant  people,  it  may  please  you  to  hear  my  sad  story. 

Scarcely  had  I  been  elevated  to  the  holy  ministry,  when  there 
came  to  my  paternal  mansion,  a  youth,  the  son  of  friend  of  the 
family^  whose  features  were  as  handsome  as  his  manners  were 
gentle ;  his  name  was  Lucious  Cantilius ;  and  I,  then  a  young 
girl ;  entertained  him  with  innocent  conversation ;  but  soon  were 
added  to  these  the  first  pangs  of  love  ;  for,  while  discoursing  with 
artless  simplicity,  there  was  reciprocally  infused  from  our  lips  to 
our  hearts,  the  poisoned  arrow ;  sometimes  a  slight  shiver  would 
pervade  my  frame,  ofVen  some  sudden  flame  kindled  at  my  en- 
slaved heart,  would  overspread  my  cheek,  and  weaken  the  mind, 
already  struggling  with  unknown  feelings.  Yet,  when  Lucius 
departed,  I  felt  a  vague  disquiet  and  a  dull  void,  as  though  some 
misfortune  had  befallen  me ;  when  I  again  beheld  him,  it  seemed 
as  though  some  part  of  myself  was  restored  to  me.  Whilst  this 
flame  was  consuming  my  heart,  I  was  destined,  by  the  pontifi^,  to 
watch  that  of  Vesta ;  both  inextinguishable  and  eternal. 

On  my  entering  into  the  chaste  ministry,  the  novelty  of  the  life, 
and  a  curiosity  to  behold  thesoi  rites  unknown  to  the  public,  in- 
duced me  to  sustain  without  anguish,  the  irreparable  separation. 
Then  the  honors  accorded  to  the  maiden  state,  the  decorum,  the 
example,  the  sacerdotal  discipline,  all  remunerated  me  for  my 
isolated  condition ;  and  the  time  passed,  if  not  gaily,  at  least  tran- 
quilly. When  being  one  day,  with  the  other  Vestals,  at  the  cir- 
cus, I  saw  a  youth  who,  not  far  from  our  distinguished  seats,  was 
looking  fixedly  on  me ;  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the  circus ;  for 
the  spectacles,  till  then  gratifying,  no  longer  pleased  me,  I  turned 
them  accidentsklly  towards  him  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sun ;  he  still 
loooked  with  gentle  and  affectionate  doubts,  while  I  returned  that 
look  in  the  same  perplexity  which  a  sudden  meeting  often  causes. 
To  me  he  appeared  my  beloved  Lucius ;  but  the  lapse  of  years, 
had  changed  that  fair,  but  boyish  countenance,  into  firesh  and  ma- 
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jesdc  manhood.  I  was  pleased  with  his  ardent  gaze,  as  it  was 
but  natural ;  being  under  the  same  powerful  influence.  I  re- 
moved the  sacred  veil  that  covered  my  face ;  when  my  features 
were  offered  to  his  ardent  curiosity,  and  the  intervening  obstacles 
no  longer  there,  he  ceased  to  doubt  my  identity.  For  the  deadly 
paleness,  then  the  sudden  animation  assured  me  of  reciprocal 
sympathy. 

Alas !  for  the  irksome  and  rigid  decorum,  which  prevented 
two  faithful  lovers  from  expressing  their  impetuous  feelings !  It 
was  this  induced  him  to  approach  nearer  to  me;  and  we  had 
already  given  wing  to  our  thoughts,  and  on  our  lips  were  the  oft 
repeated  oaths  of  eternal  fidelity  and  innumerable  demands ;  but 
the  rigorous  majority  of  the  sacred  office,  forbad  not  only  words 
and  outward  signs,  but  even  the  most  cautious  look  and  doubtAil 
expression.  My  soul  was  in  wild  commotion,  while  my  counte- 
nance was  grave ;  my  heart  was  overflowing  with  joy,  while  I 
dared  not  even  smile.  For  it  was  an  unpardonable  crime  now  to 
love  this  youth  whom  I  had  hitherto  so  innocently  thought  my 
own.  But  love  is  a  swift  and  subtle  essence  which  unites  the 
most  remote  causes,  removes  every  obstacle,  and  runs  through 
all  space,  with  the  speed  of  light,  whilst  the  soul  of  one,  was  but 
the  mii^or  of  the  other  in  which  were  seen  reciprocally  our  most 
hidden  thoughts. 

The  most  auspicious  moments  for  us,  were  those  in  which  the 
multitude  applauded,  intent  on  the  success  of  some  competitor 
near  the  boundary  of  the  arena ;  this  enabled  us  to  throw  off*  part 
of  our  rigid  restraint.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  so  inexperienced 
in  this  all  absorbing  passion,  as  to  ask  if  we  noticed  the  flying 
wheel,  or  the  fallen  courser ;  the  path  of  the  fleet  racer,  or  the 
the  .robust  wrestler;  for  our  souls,  bound  by  mutual  delights, 
were  sensible  of  no  outward  circumstances.  The  spectacle  divas 
ut  last  completed  ;  some  rose  from  their  marble  seats,  and  among 
the  multitude  disappeared  the  dearest  object  of  my  regard.  When 
I  also,  accompanied  by  my  companions,  left  the  circus  with  the 
tnrowd,  carrying  within  my  heart  the  cause  of  my  deadi*  Once 
more  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  eternal  fire,  I  turned  towards 
the  goddess,  and  with  burning  brands  feeding  the  sacred  flame 
venerated  by  the  vulgar,  I  humbly  prayed :  '*  O  most  chaste  god- 
dess, if  I  gruard  for  thee  this  thy  holy  flame,  deign  to  preserve 
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me  from  that  which  is  profane  and  destructive,  and  which  I  am 
not  able  to  extinguish.     It  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  task  to  faith- 
fully  watch  this  fire,  but  to  overcome  in  my  frail  bosom  the  tyran- 
nical power  which  is  preying  upon  me  is  too  difficult  without  the 
assistance  of  celestial  aid."     In  similar  prayers  I  sought  to  alle- 
viate the  unquiet  flame ;  and  the  holy  ministry  which  hitherto 
had  been  to  me  but  the  soft  indolence  of  contemplation,  was  now 
irksome  to  me,  notwithstanding  I  celebrated  with  a  cold  satiety 
the  accustomed  rites.    Unhappy  girl )  for  my  mind  was  fraught 
vnth  other  cares  than  those  of  the  temple.  In  this  manner  I  lived, 
occupied  with  tedious  duties,  and  endeavoring,  whenever  the  dig- 
nity of  my  ministry  would  permit,  to  assist  in  the  celebrations  of 
the  circus ;  ever  prompted  by  the  hope  of  seeing  Lucius ;  and 
he,  stimulated  by  the  same  motive,  never  neglected  being  present 
at  every  popular  assemblage*    It  seemed  as  though  love  guarded 
these  meetings  with  especial  care;  for,  although  frequent,  the 
desire  foi  new  ones  grew  stronger  in  both  of  our  breasts.    Alas  ! 
the  fabled  torments  of  Tantalus  were  but  too  sadly  realized ;  for 
even  in  my  dreams  that  beloved  image  was  ever  present ;  to  whom 
I  stretched  my  imploring  arms  with  bold  impetuosity,  but  the 
fleeting  shade  vanished  with  my  sleep ;  and  arising  from  my  rest- 
less bed  deluded  and  exhausted,  I  filled  the  holy  clokter  with 
profane  lamentations.     Sometimes  I  went  in  the  shadow  of  the 
night,  to  the  ample  garden,  to  alleviate  my  too  powerful  anguish 
with  fatal  and  tearful  vigils.    I  shall  ever  remember  the  calends  of 
August.  For  having  on  the  day  previous  passed  the  Campus  Martins, 
I  saw  Lucius.     Exhausted  by  my  tormenting  grief,  I  turned  my 
languid  steps  to  the  garden,  the  secret  guardian  of  my  afflicted 
thoughts.     The  evening  air  ruffled  the  murmuring  fountains,  and 
curled  them  in  little  waves  in  the  receptacles  placed  beneath 
th^m,  while  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  trembled  on  their  surface. 
A  pensive  silence  invited  the  soul  to  quiet  contemplation.    All  of 
these  objects  were  calculated  to  infuse  calm  into  a  perturbed 
mind,  but  afibrded  no  relief  to  a  heart  full  of  the  poison  of  love. 
Hence  the  planet  of  the  night  appeared  to  shine  like  a  funeral 
torch ;  the  sofb  breath  of  the  evening  breeze  displeased  me,  the 
murmur  of  the  fountain  annoyed  me,  while  the  silence  which 
pervaded  the  scene  was  sad  and  mournful  to  my  souL  Yet  though 
under  the  greatest  excitement,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  heaven  and 
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supplicated  the  goddess  in  whose  chains  my  submissive  heart  was 
groaning;  then,  prostrating  myself,  I  invoked  the  powers  of 
hell ;  then  again  I  called  all  the  gods  to  witness,  but  my  promiseis 
were  vain,  rash,  and  inconsiderate.  Meantime  my  maiden  com- 
panions were  buried  in  calm  and  innocent  slumbers,  cherished  by 
profound  silence ;  and  I,  also,  was  desirous  of  participating  in 
them,  but  exhausted  by  weeping,  and  cherishing  my  vigils^  my 
eyes  were  never  closed,  and  my  heart  was  the  prey  of  mortal 
anguish.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  free 
from  the  shackles  of  my  corporeal  state,  the  burning  thought 
affects  me,  and  this  pure  essence  is  perturbed  by  these  sweet 
reminiscences  of  the  past.  While  absorbed  in  these  emotions,  all 
at  once  I  heard  the  slight  noise  of  a  fi)otstep  advancing  with  a 
stealthy  pace  and  rustling  among  the  dry  leaves.  The  moon  at 
that  qioment  was  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud ;  still,  by  her ' 
doubtful  beams  I  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  advancing  in 
silence.  To  me  he  appeared  as  a  spirit  returning  among  the 
habitations  of  mortals ;  (even  as  we  are  at  tins  presezc  monent,) 
for,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  whose  gates  were  well  guarded, 
together  with  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  punishment  of 
profaning  it,  all,  persuaded  me  it  was  inaccessible  and  inviola- 
ble. Hence  I  retraced  my  uncertain  steps ;  but  my  trembling 
limbs  impeded  my  flight,  whilst  my  vcnce  could  not  give  utterance 
to  a  faint  exclamation.  Meantime  the  clouds,  wafted  away  by  tbe 
evening  breeze,  left  the  moon  in  all  her  splendor,  and  every 
object  was  once  more  distinctly  discerned.  I  now  perceived  it 
was  not  a  phantom,  but  the  form  of  a  living  man  who  had  en- 
tered these  enclosures,  I  knew  not  for  what  purpose ;  whilst  he, 
advancing  cautiously,  in  a  soft  voice  called  "  Floronia.***  The 
pleasing  invocation  rendered  me  more  bold,  and  I  listened  in 
anxious  expectation.  On  his  approaching  nearer  I  exdumed 
'*  Lucius.'*  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  was  no  longer  fearftd 
of  approaching  her  who  was  soon  folded  to  his  beating  heart. 
Language  fsils  me  to  describe  the  intoxication  in  which  our 
souls  were  wrapped.  Words,  tears  and  sighs^  all  mingled  in  that 
silent  evening  hour.  But  recovering  from  this  short  forgetful- 
ness  of  my  rigid  ministry,  and  recalling  the  sanctity  of  the  rites 
by  which  I  wc»  bound,  and  this  daring  innovation,  I  was  so  over- 
whdmed  with  terror^  that  a  cold  chill  ran  aver  my  firame»  and 
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with  hasty  words  I  reproached  Lucius.  Oh  why,  thou  fair 
deceiver,  alluring  my  simple  mind  with  pleasing  wiles,  why 
hast  thou  exposed  me  to  the  danger  of  an  ignominious  punish- 
ment, fearful  even  to  the  boldest  heart.  But  he  gently  reassured 
me,  and  informed  me  that  by  a  subterranean  aqueduct  used 
for  water  in  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  which  was  then  dry 
and  unknown  to  the  people,  he  had  found  his  way ;  that  guided 
by  all-powerful  love  he  had  discovered  its  entrance  on  the  side 
of  the  Palatine  Hill  amongst  grrass  and  shrubbery;  and  that 
after  penetrating  its  most  secret  recesses  he  had  found  a  pro- 
pitious and  unlooked  for  issue  to  the  daring  impulses  of  love. 
The  tradition  concerning  this  passage  was  most  cautiously  pre- 
served by  some  aged  men  by  reason  of  the  many  dangers  pre- 
sented by  this  path  to  the  Vestal  Cloister ;  by  which  means  other 
lovers  had  preceded  him.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the  story,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  had  buried  its  history  in  silence. 
He,  however,  determined  to  encounter  even  death  itself  to  be  near 
me  again  for  one  moment ;  he  would  have  penetrated  not  only 
the  most  gloomy  passages,  but  would  have  descended  the  steep- 
est abyss  vnth  a  light  heart.  Then  kneeling  submissively,  he 
embraced  my  feet  and  bathed  my  hand  with  tears.  Alas  1  for- 
getful of  myself,  I  besought  him  to  withdraw  fi^om  this  dangerous 
conference ;  though  the  pain  of  the  separation  was  ever  before 
me;  added  to  which  I  was  solicitous  to  learn  his  past  adven- 
tures, his  present  mode  of  life,  the  domestic  events,  and  the 
customs  and  varied  discipline  of  the  institution :  whilst  between 
the  desire  of  hearing  the  various  incidents  that  transpired  be- 
yond our  walls,  and  the  fatal  fascination  attending  our  stolen 
meeting,  the  night  passed  away  fraught  with  the  burden  of 
delight.  Already  we  heard  the  warbling  of  the  birds  among 
the  dewy  leaves,  and  the  gentle  breeze  announcing  the  approach 
of  dawn,  surrounded  with  iier  rosy  splendors,  till  we,  overcome 
by  an  unfortunate  oblivion,  discovered  one  of  the  vestals  already 
arisen,  solicitous  to  continue  her  vigilant  ministry.  Alas  for 
the  tyrannical  empire  of  this  discipline  I  She,  pale  with  horror, 
and  trembling  at  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  dwelling,  awaited 
the  expiating  thunderbolts  of  avenging  Jove.  Soon  the  rest  of 
the  sisterhood  tumultuously  joined  her,  and  with  feal*  and  trem- 
bling, with  one  accord  called  for  the  sovereign  pontiff,  whilst  the 
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temple'resounded  with  fearful  execradons ;  but  as  a  valiant  lover 
Lucius  came  forward  and  threatened  not  to  leave  this  artifice 
unavenged ;  then  laying  aside  his  anger,  he  tried  to  persuade  the 
vestals,  who  were  stupefied  with  terror,  to  bury  this  sad  adven- 
ture in  oblivion,  and  not  publish  it  to  the  multitude;   thereby 
injuring  the  fame  of  the  august  palace,  and  exposing  it  to  the 
derision  of  plebeians.     Then  invoking  the  gods  as  witnesses,  he 
promised  to  return  by  the   same  way,  or  by  any  other  which 
might  be  deemed  more  suitable;  and  never  again  disturb  our 
holy  temple  with  his  presence,  nor  reveal  one  word  in  relation  to 
the  sad  event.  But  they,  overcome  by  the  profanity  of  their  rites, 
remained  in  silence ;  each  one  covering  her  hce  with  her  veiL 
Lucius'  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  while  his  light  hair  lay  in  dis- 
order on  a  forehead  white  as  snow ;  the  rosy  tinge  of  his  dieeks 
became  still  deeper,  and  his  voice  was  soft  and  musical.  Ah,  why 
did  those  eloquent  lips  &il  to  persuade  !     The  high  priest  now 
came  forward  to  witness  a  fearful  crime,  meriting  the  most  rigor- 
ous expiation.    At  a  sign  from  this  severe  old  man,  the  lictors 
who  followed  him,  appeared,  and  with  menacing  attitudes  sur- 
rounded Lucius,  who,  as  haughty  towards  them  as  he  had  been 
submissive  to  the  females,  preserved  a  countenance  undismayed 
amid  the  fearful  scene.    At  this  dreadful  moment  I  was  taken 
forever  from  the  presence  of  him  I  loved ;  from  the  quiet  shade 
and  tender  herbage  surrounding  the  temple,  and  firom  these  too 
fleeting  and  wild  delights.     I  was  thrust  by  the  lictors  into  a 
prison  with  a  stone  seat  and  a  bed  of  straw,  and  no  light  but  that 
of  a  little  lamp ;  when,  most  annoying,  the  fierce  guards  entered 
to  torment  me  with  their  presence.     Thence  I  was  taken  to  the 
still  more  terrible  presence  of  the  High  Priest,  who  was  seated 
on  a  lofty  throne  in  the  superb  palace,  ornamented  with  the  sacer- 
dotal insignia.    Li  a  stem  and  measured  voice,  and  without  one 
feeling  of  commiseration,  he  interrogated  her  who  stood  in  chains 
before  him,  respecting  the  events  of  the  morning.  But  I,  unhappy 
girl,  did  not  deplore  my  own  misfortunes  so  much  as  the  unknown 
destiny  of  Lucius,  who,  already,  in  my  mind,  I  imagined  con- 
demned to  an  ignominious  punishment ;  and,  emboldened  by  these 
agonizing  suspicions,  and  with  tears  and  supplications  that  would 
have  moved  any  other  heart,  I  besought  the  priest  to  reveal  to  me 
his  unknown  &te.    But  he,  like  the  senseless  marble,  heard  with- 
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out  emotion  my  passionate  exclamations ;  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  in  silence,  he  in  a  harsh  voice  interrupted  me.-— *'  Un- 
blushing and  pro&ne  girl  be  silent,  for  thy  unlawful  request 
excites  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove ;  and  threatening  Olympus  already 
trembles  with  sudden  rerenge."  Thus  saying,  he  rose  from  the 
gilt  seat,  and  left  the  palace,  accompanied  by  the  followers  of  this 
fearftil  pageantry ;  while  the  cruel  executors  of  his  sentence 
drew  still  tighter  the  chains  already  rusted  with  my  tears.  They 
then  placed  me  in  a  seat  covered  on  all  sides,  that  the  pitying 
multitude  might  not  hear  my  groans*  But  this  tyrannical  precau- 
tion to  smother  my  sighs  was  useless ;  for  oppressed  with  suffo- 
cation and  more  dead  than  alive,  I  wanted  breath  to  utter  the 
slightest  complaint.  Here,  to  this  horrid  dungeon,  I  was  shortly 
conveyed;  in  this  subterranean  prison  I  was  buried  alive,  to 
suffer,  in  lingering  agony,  a  thousand  deaths.  And  there  stood 
the  avenging  priest,  who  covered  me  with  a  black  veil--^moumfiil 
token  of  my  approaching  fate,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  beating 
bosom,  thrust  me  from  him ;  after  which  the  lictors  loosed  my 
chains.  But  a  prey  to  the  pangs  of  despair,  even  then  I  was  not 
free.  The  sad  rite  was  finished  according  to  customary  usage ; 
by  lighting  a  lamp  and  leaving  me  a  little  oil  to  feed  its  flame, 
straw  to  lie  upon,  and  bread,  water  and  milk  to  support  life  for  a 
short  time.  They  then  left  me,  and  closed  the  opening  of  the 
cell,  as  of  a  t9mb,  with  solid  marble.  Even  now  I  hear  the  mu£ 
fled  sound  that  fell  on  my  ear  at  that  awful  moment,  as  one  stone 
was  piled  upon  another,  as  I  conjectured  that  my  loudest  cries 
might  not  be  heard.  It  was  then,  a  sudden  darkness  veiled  my 
eyes,  and  my  trembling  limbs  sunk  upon  the  floor.  Oh  that  I 
could  then  have  died.  But,  recovering  my  wandering  senses,  who 
can  tell  my  imprecations  against  this  barbarous  punishment,  the 
tyrannical  ministry,  and  the  vain  watching  of  the  sacred  fire,  the 
complaints  of  outraged  nature  and  violated  oaths ;  but  the  air  filled 
with  my  cries  was  the  sole  witness  of  my  misery.  Echo  them 
again,  oh  thou  abyss  of  the  dead ;  ceU  of  my  agonies,  cave  inac- 
cessible to  compassion ;  tomb  of  living  despair !  that  if  there 
remain  in  you  any  sense  of  human  mbfortune,  you  may  console 
the  desolate  one.  For  what  other  comfort  does  mise^  require, 
than  to  have  the  history  of  its  woes  listened  to  with  commisera- 
tion %  and  what  thought  more  aggravating  than  not  to  have  nor 
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6Y0r  hope  for  tbe  preaenoe  of  a  human  being  to  hear  the  groans 
of  utter  despair  ?  But  my  physical  strength  becoming  less  in 
proportion  to  the  impetuosity  of  my  feelings,  Hfe  was  gradually 
ebbing  away.  Why  did  not  the  compassion  of  the  lictore  leave 
me  poison  or  a  dagger  1  But  as  nature  prompts  even  the  most 
wretdied  to  sustain  life ;  and  seeing  by  the  pale  flame  of  the 
waning  lamp  the  food  near  by  destined  to  prolong  my  agony,  I  moist- 
ened my  throat  with  water,  for  it  was  parched  with  the  effects  of 
grie£  I  then  renewed  the  exhausted  lamp.  For  however  desi- 
rous of  descending  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  I  still  feared  to  remain 
in  this  tomb  without  light ;  when  a  sudden  desperation  seized 
me.  I  arose  from  the  vile  earth,  bathed  in  vain  with  my  tears, 
and  with  a  deliberation  which  I  now  look  back  upon  with  plea- 
sure, I  dashed  my  forehead  ag^ainst  the  wall  with  all  my  remain- 
ing strength,  and  fell  to  the  earth.  Eternal  darkness  veiled  my 
eyes,  and  my  soul,  burning  with  inextinguishable  flame,  fled  from 
its  worn  out  tenement.  I  know  not  how  many  days  I  lingered  in 
the  tomb,  for  the  moments  of  grief  are  tedious,  and  without  the 
light  of  the  sun  the  hours  pass  unnoticed.  But  oh,  if  there  are 
any  among  you  who  are  laid  in  this  eternal  waste,  who  have  ever 
met  with  the  loved  being  for  whom  I  descended  here,  tell  me,  I 
implore  you,  what  was  his  fate,  and  relate  the  manner  of  his 
death !"  While  the  weeping  girl  was  thus  complaining,  she  wiped 
her  tearful  eyes  with  her  veil,  and  there  was  on  her  fair  coun- 
tenance such  an  expression  of  tender  compassion,  that  it  infused 
the  same  emotion  into  the  bosoms  of  her  hearers.  Whilst  the  air 
was  resounding  with  profound  lamentations,  there  came  forth  a 
a  phantom  from  the  crowd,  who,  turning  towards  the  young  ves- 
tal, said,  since  you  desire,  oh  unhappy  girl,  to  hear  Us  history,  I, 
who  lived  at  that  time,  will  acquaint  you  with  it,  mournful  as  it  is." 
She,  removing  the  veil  which  concealed  her  sad  features,  replied : 
**  Tell  me  all  you  know :  for  though  it  be  of  the  most  cruel  mis- 
fortunes, it  cannot  make  me  more  wretched  than  I  already  am/' 
The  shade  replied :  **  No  sooner  had  the  priest  seen  your  sad 
prison  closed,  than  the  adventurous  youth  was  dragged  to  the 
public  square,  where  the  priest,  with  his  own  hands— inexorable 
ministers  of  celestial  ire-^beat  him  with  rods  till  he  expired 
beneath  his  blows.''  On  hearing  this,  floronia,  with  tottering  steps, 
turned  away,  while  the  breeze  of  the  night  played  among  the 
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folds  of  her  veil  and  in  her  dishevelled  hair.  And  I,  who  had 
listened  to  her  sad  tale,  not  only  with  compassion  but  indignation, 
boldly  exclaimed :  ''  Oh,  fearful  rites !  oh  ignominious  punish- 
ment, not  to  those  unfortunates,  but  to  you.  Truly  it  was  an  arro- 
gance worthy  of  a  Roman  which  induced  you  to  look  upon  all 
other  nations  as  barbarians,  whilst  you  were  mofe  savage  and 
ferocious  yourselves !''  Then  Marcus  Brutus  threw  the  folds  of 
his  toga  over  his  head,  in  sorrow  concealing  his  features.  Augus- 
tus smiled  bitterly ;  Csesar  regarded  me  without  anger ;  and  Tully 
said  to  me,  "  You  see  we  were  more  fortunate  than  we  were  de- 
serving." 


SONNET. 

TO   ONE   WHO   BAD  SHOWN  KINDNESS   TO  THE   WRITER  DURINO 

SICKNESS. 

Mary,  accept  this  grateful  verse  of  mine ; 
.  For  thou  hast,  with  uocoDscious  art,  revived 

Thoughts  which  too  long  bad  slumbered,  but  which  lived 
Fervent  and  full,  in  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 
Dost  ask  me  how,  or  why  ?     This  faitering  line 

Shall  tell  thee  all.    My  boyish  thought  received 
Its  richest  gems  from  that  exhaustless  mine, 
A  sirter's  love.    Time  hath  no  power  to  chiH 

The  fond  remembrance  of  the  cherished  past: 
It  warmly  glows  within  my  bosom  still : 
It  ever  will,  while  life  and  memory  last. 
Forgive  the  hope,  presumptuous  though  it  be, 
That  I  have  found  a  sister's  love  in  thee. 

£[•  A.  A* 
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SHORT  TALKS  ABOUT  GOOD  MANNERS. 


BY    AN     EX-BCEHBER    OF     SOCIETY 


(Addressed  to  his  second  cousin.) 

I. 

APOLOGY,  THEORY  AND   DEFINITION. 

You  knoW|  Stanhope,  that  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  pattern  of 
good  breeding,  although  I  am  so  fond  of  reading  you  long  homi- 
lies on  the  subject.  In  fact,  if  I  was  ordered  always  to  balance 
my  tea-spoon  on  the  edge  of  my  cup  just  before  rising  from  the 
table,  I  might  suggest  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  be  ''  fashion- 
able :"  or,  if  advised  never  by  any  means  to  attend  church  more 
than  once  on  Sunday,  I  might  avow  too  much  religion  to  be  con- 
sistent with  *'  etiquette ;"  or,  if  taunted  by  some  disciple  of  the 
code  of  honor  for  not  betraying  a  trusting  woman,  I  fear  I  should 
pulingly  confess  myself  no  adept  in  **  gallantry ;"  or,  if  I  was 
challenged  to  stake  my  valuable  life  against  that  of  a  worthless 
rascal  on  the  duelling-ground,  I  really  believe  that  I  should  prove 
myself  no  "  gentleman." 

Again :  as  the  connoisseur,  who  analyzes  wisely  the  beauties 
and  blemishes  of  paintings,  does  not  thereby  assume  that  he  is  an 
artist ;  and  as  the  critic,  who  pours  his  withering  rage  upon  good 
books,  does  not  thereby  claim  to  be  a  man  of  genius;  so  I, 
although  presuming  to  discuss  even  the  mintUuB  of  good  manners, 
do  not  profess  to  be— as  genial  Horace  hath  it — a  homo  ad  unguem* 
f actus  ;  a  gentleman  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  True  elegance  of 
d^ortment— -true  politeness,  in  fact— -is  an  ideal,  which  we  may 
imagine,  see,  or  write  about,  without  being  able  to  exemplify  it. 
We  may  understand — ^both  you  and  I — ^why  D'Orsay's  manners 
were  so  winning,  and  Chesterfield's  so  imposing,  while  you  may 
do  no  more  than  wear  a  D'Orsay  tie  in  your  cravat,  and  I  bear 
no  likenesss  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

So  much  for  personal  identity  and  apology. 
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Now',  my  friend,  in  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  the  rules  of  politeness  are  all,  either  clearly  or  by 
supposition,  justified  by  common  sense ;  that  they  are  founded  in 
reason  and  upon  some  fundamental  principle  or  idea,  from  which 
the  particulars  and  details  of  good  breeding  are,  as  it  were,  so 
many  logical  inferences.  The  reason  of  some  rules  may  not  be 
clear,  but  a  prohable  reason  may  be  traced  out  historically  or  meta- 
physically. But  if  no  reason  for  a  rule  of  etiquette  can  be  guessed^ 
then,  according  to  the  present  theory,  you  will  be  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  of  it. 

Do  not  understand,  however,  that,  because  politeness  is  founded 
upon  reason  and  common  sense,  it  is  therefore  to  be  thoroughly 
acquired  by  intuition,  without  study,  or  practice,  or  observa- 
tion. The  laws  of  mechanics  or  rules  of  philosophy  are  all 
founded  upon  common  sense,  but  it  has  taken  ages  to  bring  some 
of  them  to  light.  Comparison  and  study  alone  will  admit  you  to 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  good  manners,  while  care  and  habit  will 
alone  enable  you  to  practice  them.  Although  the  connection  of 
etiquette  and  common  sense,  once  discovered,  may  be  as  simple 
as  the  alimentary  apparatus  of  a  periwinkle,  yet  you  will  never 
be  able  to  be  polite  without  forethought.  Even  the  dictates  of  a 
kind,  good  nature— if  unaided — ^will  not  enable  you  to  fulfil  aU  the 
requirements  of  that  perfect  external  deference  to  others,  called 
politeness^ 

I  know  there  are  Narcissuses  in  the  world,  Stanhope,  whose 
vulgar  conceit  leads  them  to  think  their  manners  not  worth  calcu- 
lation and  study,  and  plume  themselves  upon  being  incapable  of 
violating  decorum,  however  ignorant  they  may  be  of  its  require- 
ments. The  forgiving  courtesy  of  others  may  prevent  the  breaches 
of  politeness,  which  such  persons  commit,  firom  being  brought  home 
to  their  own  consciences.  But  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  know, 
that  our  errors  of  deportment  only  escape  rebuke  or  significant 
soom,  because  we  happen  to  be  in  the  society  of  those  who  are 
too  well-bred  to  ^eem  to  remark  our  rudeness.  No  shield  flir- 
nishes  so  ill  a  protection  to  vulgarity  as  that  of  self-conceit.  **  A 
pigmy's  straw  will  pierce  it" 

I  know  that  there  is  a  sort  of  politeness,  not  founded  upon 
common  sense  or  reason:  which  is  wholly  artificial,  and  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  &shionable  caprice :  which  seems  invented 
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solely  for  the  use  and  amuaement  of  male  and  female  fops — a  class 
of  beings,  for  whose  composition  a  merciful  Providence  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  held  responsible ;  whose  butterfly  glory  is  solely 
in  the  splendor  of  their  wings  and  the  briskness  of  their  insane 
fluttering.  As  I  do  not  write  to  you  as  to  one  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  witless  baboonery  of  false  etiquette,  I  shall  not  discuss  it. 
I  would  only  recommend  that  sort  and  measure  of  politeness, 
which  are  consistent  with  high  and  generous  qualities  of  heart 
and  high  and  noble  aims  in  life.  This  code  is  not  for  the  gam-, 
bling  exquisite  to  pick  up  and  draw  on  as  he  does  his  scented 
gloves,  at  his  exit  from  the  billiard-room.  I  would  recommend 
no  school  of  etiquette  which  requires  any  aflectation  of  indiffer- 
ence to  our  fellow-men, — which,  by  the  way,  it  is  almost  divine 
charity  to  call  affectati<m,'~-oT  any  professions  of  contempt  for 
superiors  and  equals,  or  any  frivolous  devotion  of  life  to  indolence 
and  luxury,  or  any  ungrateful  and  extravagant  waste  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Providence.  I  write  to  you  only  in  behalf  of  that  polite- 
ness, which  will  bear  the  test  of  philosophy,  reason,  benevolence 
and  morality :  which  is  the  polish  of  the  diamond  and  not  the 
gilt  which  covers  a  base  metal. 

Now  what  is  politeness,  you  ask.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
''  true  politeness  is  true  kindness."  If  this  is  intended  to  incul- 
cate the  principle,  that  kind  instincts  must  underlie  and  dictate 
that  politeness  which  is  uniform,  natural  and  universal,  the  senti- 
ment is  well  enough.  As  a  maxim,  it  is  significant  and  valuable : 
but  as  a  definition,  it  is  without  the  merit  of  accuracy.  Kindness 
is  no  more  politeness  than  the  flower  is  its  perfume,  or  than  any 
interior  cause  is  identical  with  one  of  its  external  effects.  Nor, 
need  I  add,  that  kindness  often  falls  short  of  politeness :  that  a 
good  heart  often  manifests  itself  through  very  bad  manners. 

That  politeness  is  not  a  mere  cultivation  of  arbitrary  artificial 
rules — a  superfluous  and  unmeaning  series  of  caprices — ^I  have 
already  indirectly  shown. 

Politeness — defined  not  lexicographically  but  logically — is  the 
constant  manifestation  of  regard  for  and  deference  to  otihers  in 
our  intercourse  with  society.  If  you  say  simply,  that  it  is  the  art 
of  pleasing  by  the  deportment,  you  describe  the  effect  instead  of 
analyzing  the  cause.  If  you  call  it  the  art  of  good  manners,  you 
have  given  a  synonym,  but  not  a  definition. 
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Now  I  will  not  go,  after  the  manner  of  Coke  or  Blackstone, 
into  an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  force  of  the  terms  '*  constant" 
"  TnanifestaUan,"  "  regard,**  "  deference.**  "  in  our  intercourse  mlh 
society^*'  &c. — as  used  in  the  foregoing  definition.  If  you  think  it 
contains  a  word  too  much  or  too  little,  then  test,  by  careful  exam- 
ination, every  syllable  of  it  for  yourself.  It  will  be  enough  for 
me  to  illustrate  its  general  spirit. 

Natural  selfishness  prompts  the  barbarian  first  to  eat  all  he 
i¥ant8,  and  leave  the  residue  for  his  unsatisfied  companion ;  (pro- 
vided the  latter  is  not  in  such  a  condition  as  to  appeal  to  pity  or 
generosity.)  Politeness,  on  the  other  hand,  prompts  the  civilized 
man,  an  all  occasions^  to  offer  food  first  to  his  comrade.  Natural 
selfishness  leads  the  savage  to  tyrannize  over  weakness  and  con- 
demn woman  to  menial  services.  Politeness  induces  you  to 
respect  and  defer  to  the  weakness  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  make 
them  the  recipients  of  the  minutest  attentions  and  services.  Natu- 
ral selfishness  instructs  the  barbarian  to  build  and  use  a  dwelling 
solely  for  his  own  convenience.  Civilization,  polished  into  polite- 
ness,  leads  us  to  set  apart  the  most  elegant  saloons  within  our 
dwellings  almost  solely  for  the  use  of  others.  No  matter  what 
the  motive  may  be, — ^how  much  behind  or  before  the  savage  the 
civilized  man  may  be  in  real  selfishness  of  heart, — politeness  and 
barbarism  lead  to  exactly  opposite  results.  One  makes  the  plea- 
sure of  society  at  large  not  only  really,  but  seemingly,  the  secon- 
dary object :  the  other  elevates  the  outward  expression  of  a  desire 
to  please  others  primary  and  paramount. 

Deference  to  others  is,  then,  according  to  our  illustration,  the 
element  of  politeness.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  farther  this 
deference  is  manifested,  the  more  remarkable  will  be  the  polite- 
ness :  while  to  be  perfectly  polite  requires  that  K>}ir  manifestation 
of  regard  for  others,  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  should  be  inva- 
riable, universal,  and  clearly  apparent. 

Having  thus  given  my ''  apology,  theory  and  definition,"  I  shall 
be  able  in  my  next  letter,  to  make  some  desultory  suggestions, 
my  dear  Stanhope,  on  a  subject  about  which  you  are  already 
intelligent,  and  perhaps  aufail — **  Etiquette  at  Parties." 

In  admiration  of  that  graceful  kindness,  called  politeness,  and 
in  friendship  for  you,  I  shall  "  remain" 

Yours  cancUdly, 
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"THERE   IS  A  REST. 
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They've  told  me  of  a  reat,  far,  far  away, 

w  here  the  weary  find  repose, 
And  safferiDg  hearts  grow  joyful  in  its  day ; 

For  there  their  sorrows  close. 

Where  is  that  rest  ?  Oh  where  ? 

I'm  worn  with  life's  care  : 

Its  storms  have  o'er  me  blown, 

Its  gloom  to  midnight  grown ; 
My  joys  have  fled  like  wandering  summer  birds  : 
My  friends  are  gone :  and  sorrows  cincture  girds 

Me,  with  its  iron  zone, 

'Till,  desolate  and  lone, 
My  spirit  groans,  oppressed  with  loads  of  care  ; 
And  I  am  tearful,  sad,  and  in  despair. 
Where  is  that  rest  ?  Oh  tell  me  !  where  ? 

It  is  not  here ;  but  in  the  spirit  land, 

And  thou  must  seek  it  there, 
Guided  by  faith's  unerring  eye  and  hand, 

And  strengthened  by  her  prayer. 

Trust  in  the  Son  of  God, 

Who  in  our  flesh  hath  trod 

The  wine-press  of  his  ire. 

And  borne  its  vengeance  dire, 
That  sin  might  stand,  through  his  all-powerful  blood 
Kiehteous  before  the  spotless  throne  of  God ; 

And  man  escape  forever 

The  death  that  ceaseth  never ; 
And  decked  in  garments  gemmed  with  glory  bright, 
Sing  with  the  joyful,  rapturous  sons  of  light, 
Who  worship  in  his  presence  day  and  night ! 

That  will  bring  the  full  reward  for  all 

Thy  weariness  while  here  ; 
Its  joys  are  pure — its  sweets  will  never  pall — 

Its  leaf  is  never  sere — 

A  spring  tide  full  of  joy ; 

Pure  gold  without  aUoy ; 

A  rose  without  a  worm ; 

A  day  without  a  storm : 
A  song  whose  notes  of  linked  melody 
Forever  wake  a  sweeter  harmony. 

All  this  is  thine  forever, 

If  thou  thy  heart  canst  sever 
From  bands  of  earth  and  sin,  and  rise  to  see  its  light 
Streaming,  a  beacon  from  a  mountain  height, 
To  cheer  the  wanderer — guide  his  feet  aright ! 
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LEGENDS  OF  1689-90. 
"THE  BRAND  PLUCKED  FROM  THE  FIRE." 


BT  MISS  OODDARD. 


Pabkehpunnassoo,  the  sacbem  of  the  Chappequiddik,  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  gospel,  and  labored  earnestly  to  prevent  its 
spread  among  his  people. 

A  Mr.  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.,  had  settled  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  few  English  settlers  of  that 
place,  that  they  made  him  their  minister.  After  some  years  labor 
among  his  resident  parishioners,  Mr.  Mayhew  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  limited  means  of  usefulness,  and,  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  commenced  his  labors  as  mis- 
sionary among  the  tribes  in  his  vicinity.  His  first  convert  was 
Hiacoomes,  a  man  of  small  repute  among  his  own  people,  yet 
considered  by  his  English  brethren  as  competent  to  fill  the  office 
of  minister,  and  was  regularly  ordained  somewhere  about  the  year 
1670.  This  ordination  of  a  native,  displeased  Pahkehpunnassoo, 
so  highly,  that  he  embraced  every  opportunity  for  manifesting  his 
dislike  both  towards  Mr.  Mayhew,  and  his  Indian  convert.  So 
bitter  was  he,  towards  Hiacoomes,  that  he  at  one  time,  beat  him 
severely,  for  professing  his  faith  in  the  white  man's  grogpeL  Poor 
Hiacoomes,  smarting  under  the  infliction,  manifested  less  gentle- 
ness of  spirit,  perhaps,  than  was  becoming  for  a  Christian.  He 
even  ventured  to  threaten  the  sachem  with  divine  vengeance ;  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  threat  was  soon  afterwards,  not  only 
fulfiUedi  but  was  the  proximate  cause  of  Pahkehpunnassoo's  con- 
version to  the  same  faith.  It  chanced  in  this  wise :  Pahkehpun- 
nassoo, with  another  Indian,  was  busily  employed  about  his  cabin, 
during  a  severe  thunder  storm.  While  repairing  the  chimney, 
both  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  latter  kiUed.  Pahkehpun- 
nassoo fell  partly  into  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friend,  would  have 
perished.  His  remarkable  escape,  it  is  said,  awakened  him,  and 
was  the  means  of  his  conversion. 
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•  At  bis  baptism  Hiacoomes  officiated,  and,  rejoiced  no  doubt, 
over  tbe  calamity  which  had  brought  his  stem  persecutor  to  bow 
to  the  force  of  that  gospel  to  which  he  had  borne  testimony,  and 
for  which  he  had  suffered  so  cruelly.  Of  this  event,  in  connection 
with  the  lightning,  Mr.  Mayhew  quaintly  remarks, ''  Pahkekpun- 
nassoo  was  a»  a  brand  plucked  from  the  firtP 

Hiacoomes  died  in  1690,  aged  some  where  about  80  years. 

An  amusing  incident  is  related  of  one  of  Hiacoomes  converts, 
who  sent  for  his  minister  to  enquire  about  his  gods.  Being  in- 
formed that  there  was  but  One  God,  the  convert  immediately 
enumerated  some  thirty *s€ven  of  his  own,  and  ventured  to  suggest 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  throw  away  so  many,  for  one.  Being  finally 
pursuaded  that  one  was  amply  sufficient,  the  exchange  was  made, 
and  the  one,  as  the  Indian  himself  declared,  years  afterwards,  was 
found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes* 


ALEXANDER  AND  HENRY  MARTYN. 

Twenty-two  centuries  since  in  the  kingly  palace  of  Macedon, 
might  have  been  seen  a  youth  of  some  twenty  years,  pacing  an 
apaitment  alone.  His  ruddy  hue  speaks  health,  and  has  eye  flash- 
es with  quick  and  earnest  thought  His  tread  is  firm  and  his  mein 
lofty.  His  brow  is  knit  in  thought,  and  aa  he  strides  within  his 
narrow  limits,  his  compressed  lips  reveal  emotion  deep  and  tur- 
bulent. 

It  is  Alexander,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Macedon.  But  an  hour 
since  he  has  heard  that  Philip  has  fallen  by  a  subject's  hand.  No 
longer  vassal  to  man  and  recognizing  no  Divine  authority,  he  is 
launched  young  and  inexperienced,  upon  times  boisterous,  and  fiiU 
of  peril. 

Well  may  his  brow  be  knit  and  his  eye  stem,  as  he  paces  hb 
room.  On  the  North  hover  the  Barbarians  of  the  Danube.  On 
the  South  the  cities  of  Greece  stand  ready  to  revolt.    The  signs 
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of  the  times  bid  him  relapse  into  the  insignificance  of  his  paternal ' 
heritagOi  ere  he  be  crushed  into  a  still  smaller  space.     Such  with 
most  men  would  have  been  their  fate,  but  such  a  fate  his  proud 
spirit  could  not  brook. 

When  as  a  boy  he  tamed  Bucephalus,  his  father  cried,  "  My 
son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below 
thy  merit."  He  believed  it,  he  felt  it ;  and  now  the  thought  comes 
full  upon  his  heart,  "  Macedon  is  below  thy  merit"  And  shall  he 
be  content  with  this  miserable  height,  sovereignty,  within  his 
few  square  miles,  when  a  world  is  around  him.  He  scorns  the 
thought,  and  there  in  that  spot  decides,  that  Alexander  shall  gain 
inunortality  or  death. 

There  is  no  long  struggle  between  self  and  conscience,  between 
faith  and  unbelief.  Full  of  self-confidence,  the  love  of  ease  is 
overpowered  by  the  love  of  G-lory.  Henceforth  his  aim  shall  be 
to  magnify  himself — self  shall  be  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  shrine 
at  which  his  soul  shall  bow.  The  world  too,  shall  bow  with  him, 
and  receive  this  new  religion  at  his  hands. 

A  few  days  pass  and  he  embarks  for  Asia.  Persia  is  his  chosen 
field,  conquest  his  call,  the  sword  his  argument,  and  death  the  only 
alternative.  How  terrible,  how  successful  a  career  grew  fi-om  this 
decision,  is  told  by  the  pages  of  History.  We  may  not  here  trace 
it.  We  have  glanced  at  this  decisive  hour,  to  contrast  it  with  a 
like  era  in  another's  destiny. 


A  few  years  since  in  an  humble  apartment  in  Great  Britain,  in 
like  manner,  trode  with  hasty  steps,  a  youth  of  lowly  parentage. 
On  his  brow  too,  is  resting  care,  nor  are  words  needed  to  tell  that 
sorrow  and  bitterness  are  his.  This  youth  is  Henry  Martyn.  He 
has  lately  been  crowned  with  high  academic  honors,  yet  he  re- 
joices not  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  for  a  strangeness  has  arisen 
between  him,  and  his  Savior  God. 

Not  many  days  since  a  message  reached  him  from  his  Lord, 
telling  of  millions  dying  in  a  Heathen  land,  with  none  to  lead  ^ 
them  to  his  bosom  of  love.  It  sounded  in  his  ears,  "  Gret  thee  out 
rom  thy  country  and  from  thy  fathers  house,  into  a  land  that  I 
will  show  thee."  He  saw  them  perishing  with  none  to  help,  he 
heard  their  cries,  and  answered,  **  Lord,  I  go." 

His  soul  went  forth,  but  suddenly  wiu  cast  down.    Self  rose  at 
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this  threatened  death,  and  struggled  for  existence.  Satan  too,  put 
forth  his  power,  and  for  a  while  the  Prince  Emanuel  seems  cast 
out.  Fear  bids  him  disbelieve  the  power  of  his  Lord  to  bear  him 
up.  Home  and  his  native  land  assumed  new  charms,  whilst  the 
bond  of  woman's  love  grew  potent  as  cables  of  iron  to  detain  his 
soul.  What  can  free  him  ?  What  release  him  from  these  bonds  1 
But  one  power  in  the  Universe,  and  that  is  faith — faith  to  believe 
that  Christ  will  be  true  to  his  promise  to  be  more  than  all  to  those 
who  give  up  all  for  him.  Now  is  he  wrung  with  anguish.  To 
be  burned  were  easy ;  but  to  trust  in  Christ  and  go  forward,  is 
impossible.  One  step  is  needed  to  place  his  feet  upon  a  rock. 
He  summons  reason,  fear  and  gratitude,  but  he  cannot  take  that 
step.  Oh,  wondrous  power  of  Unbelief  thus  to  defeat  Almighty 
Love ! 

But  now,  behold!  he  prays.  He  has  bowed  the  knee.  Be 
silent,  for  this  is  holy  ground.  Sad  and  broken  are  his  tones.  His 
voice  is  one,  and  yet  we  barken  to  the  words  of  two.  The  crea- 
ture worm  is  holding  converse  with  his  Maker  Grod. 

"  My  Grod !  my  God !"  he  cries,  "  why  art  thou  so  far  from 
helping  me  1" 

"  I  am  rdgli  unto  them,"  the  answer  comes,  ''  that  are  of  an 
humble  and  of  a  contrite  heart." 

"  Yet  I  behold  thee  not,  vohert  art  thou,  oh  high  and  holy  one  1" 

''  Lo,  I  am  with,  thee,  even  at  thy  side." 

"  Savior  !  is  this  thy  voice  1" 

"  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 

'*  Come  iUf  I  beseech  thee,  oh,  enter  this  sad  heart." 

**  Lo,  I  stand  cU  the  door  and  knock." 

**  But  art  thou  willing  to  come  in  1" 

"  If  any  man  open  to  me,  Itoill  come  in,  and  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me." 

"  Oh  Savior !  art  thou  ready  now  to  take  possession  of  my  life  1" 

"I  have  waited  long,  yet  I  fainfnot.  My  head  is  filled  with 
dew,  and  my  locks  with  the  drops  of  night" 

"  But  wilt  thou  never  leave  me  to  fall  V 

*•  Never  will  I  leave  or  forsake  thee." 

"  But  how  shall  /  know  that  thou  wilt  do  this  1" 

"  Oh  child  of  the  dust.  I  have  loved  thee  even  unto  death,  and 
wilt  thou  not  believe  my  word  ?    Behold  the  cross." 
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'*  Enough,  enough !  Oh  Savior,  thou  has  conquered.  Come  in, 
come  in.  I  will  rest  on  the  arm  of  my  beloved.  I  will  not  fear, 
for  thou  are  with  me  ;  thy  rod  and  thy  ^taff,  they  comfort  me.'^ 

The  victory  is  won.  The  world  may  now  allure,  and  Satan 
rage,  but  in  vain.  They  deal  not  with  him  alone,  but  with  Om- 
nipotence on  which  by  faith  he  leans.  God  is  his  refuge  and  his 
strength. 

World  wide  apart  are  these  decisions,  one  for  self,  and  one  for 
God ;  as  ^dely  different  are  the  paths  to  which  they  lead.  Yet 
the  same  lands  were  visited,  the  same  rivers  crossed,  the  same 
Persian  sun  endured,  by  both,  but  for  far  different  ends.  Did* 
Alexander  feast  in  Persepolis ;  among  its  ruins  Henry  Martyn 
prayed.  Did  the  one  covet  these  lands  for  himself;  so  did  the 
other  for  his  God.  Did  the  Macedonian  bid  them  bum  incense  at 
his  own  feet ;  the  Missionary  bid  them  bow  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Conqueror  scattered  misery  and  death  ;  the  Christian  sowed  the 
word  of  life. 

God  granted  to  each,  near  the  same  length  of  days.  Thirty- 
two  years  sufficed  to  make  the  names  of  both  illustrious.  Quick- 
ly they  fled  and  the  hour  of  early  death  drew  nigh.  They  died, 
but  of  their  death,  history  tells  not,  except  that  one  fell  before  the 
wine  cup,  the  other  by  disease.  Yet  let  us  still  follow  them,  and 
first  learn  how  died  the  man  who  put  his  trust  in  self. 


A  youth  no  longer,  but  drunk  with  the  blood  of  Nations,  Alex- 
ander approaches  Babylon.  He  enters  it,  but  is  warned  by  Chal- 
dean soothsayers  that  his  days  are  numbered.  Now  is  his  soul 
filled  with  the  horror  of  overhanging  death.  Day  by  day,  new 
sacrifices  and  new  feasts  are  celebrated,  at  which  the  great  con- 
queror seeks  to  drown  his  thoughts  beneath  a  flood  of  wine. 

One  whole  night  has  he  passed  in  furious  carousal.  Another  is 
commenced.  Bowl  after  bowl  is  emptied,  his  brain  whirls,  mad- 
ness has  taken  hold  upon  him.  He  calls  for  the  last  cup  of  Her- 
cules, fills  and  drains  it,  then  falls  senseless  to  the  ground.  Fly- 
ing from  death,  he  has  clasped  him  to  his  heart. 

He  is  borne  to  his  royal  couch,  and  revives,  only  to  sink  be- 
neath new  agonies.  The  ghosts  of  gory  thousands  seem  to  flit  be- 
fore him — ^but  his  straining  eyes  are  fixed  on  one,  that  one  his  bo- 
som friend,  slain  by  his  own  hand.     The  ghastly  shade,  plucks 
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from  his  heart  the  javelin  sent  by  his  monarch's  hand,  and  presses 
it  against  that  monarch's  naked  breast.  The  cold  point  touches 
him ;  a  sickening  horror  overspreads  his  soul.  He  would  fly  bat 
may  not;  he  writhes  but  cannot  turn.  The  inexorable  shade 
urges  on  the  deadly  weapon. 

One  cry  of  horror  I  one  groan  I  the  jaw  relaxes,  the  eye  is 
glassy,  and  Alexander  is  dead.  Wretched  man !  Gk>dle8B  he 
lived  and  Godless  died :  as  die  fbol  dieth,  so  died  he ! 


Blessed  be  God  that  all  men  die  not  thus.  He  supperteth  them 
that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

The  lonely  BGssionary,  enfeebled  by  suffering  and  disease,  set 
his  face  homeward  from  the  heart  of  Persia,  hoping  to  renew  his 
youth.  His  journey  was  a  fbarful  one,  and  GW)d  in  his  merey  eat 
it  shoit.  By  day  the  fierce  glaring  of  the  sun  forbade  all  travel^ 
and  he  spent  its  hours,  lying  in  his  tent  with  his  aching,  tottoved 
head,  verapped  in  wet  blankets,  thanking  Grod  A>r  teachitig  him 
this  simple  remedy. 

During  the  cooler  hours  of  the  night,  sick  and  faint,  he  is  hur* 
ried  forward  by  his  merciless  guide.  Thus  he  journeys  till  be 
nears  the  Turkish  town  of  Tocat.  His  weary  pilgrimage  is  well 
nigh  ended.  On  October  2d,  1812,  he  makes  the  following  etttry 
in  his  diary.  **  Retreating  to  the  stable  room,  I  sought  in  vain  for 
solitude.  My  fever  increased  to  a  violent  degree;  and  the  heat  in 
my  eyes  and  forehead  was  so  great  that  the  fire^  almost  made  me 
frantic.  I  entreated  that  it  might  be  put  out,  6r  I  carried  out  of 
doors.  Neither  was  attended  to.  My  servant,  who  believed  me 
delirious,  was  deaf  to  all  I  said.  At  last  I'  pushed  my  head  in 
among  the  luggage,  lodged  it  on  the  damp  ground,  and  slept.'' 

On  the  6th,  for  the  last  time,  he  records  his  **  sweet  comfort  and 
peace  in  Gtxl,''  and  his  joyful  anticipations  of  release.  It  came 
speedily.  On  the  16th  (if  we  may  speak  of  things  unseen]  he  lies 
«in  a  Caravanserai,  in  Tocat.  His  form  is  wasted,  his  face  pallid.. 
Around  him  stand  a  group  of  Turks,  curiou£^  to  see  the  dying 
Frank.  No  mother  holds  his  head ;  no  sister  wipes  the  death 
damp  from  his  brow,  none  of  the  loved  ones  of  his  heart  are 
there. 

Deliriom  has  just  left  hinu  With  a  feeble  eflbrt  he  raises  his 
head,  and  gazes  upon  that  group  of  unknown  faces.    Where  is 
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he  1  He  is  about  to  call  a  well  known  name — ^the  words  are  half 
uttered — ^but  he  checks  bimselfi  casts  a  second  bewildered  look 
upon  his  strange  attendants,  remembers^  and  sinks  upon  his  bed. 
He  covers  his  face  with  his  wasted  hands,  but  the  treacherous 
tears  trickle  along  the  poor  partition.  He  feels  that  he  is 
alone,  dying  amid  strangers,  far  away  from  those  whom  he  had 
hoped  once  more  to  embrace. 

But  this  weakness  is  short.  His  God  in  whom  he  trusted  will 
not  leave  him  to  mourn.  ''  Thou  art  here,"  he  murmurs,  and  all 
is  calm.  His  eyes  close  and  his  soul  communes  with  God.  '*  Oh 
Jesus,"  he  whispers,  "  I  have  trusted  in  thee  and  have  not  been 
deceived.  Thou  art  more  than  all  to  me.  I  rest  my  soul  on 
thee.  '  We  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  us  nor  any  heat,  for  the  Lamb  shall  feed  us, 
and  shall  lead  us  unto  fountains  of  living  waters,  and  G-od  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  our  eyes.' " 

Awhile  he  is  silent.  His  breast  heaves  languidly.  The  Turks 
press  nearer  but  he  heeds  them  not.  He  is  passing  away.  With 
a  sudden  effort  he  raises  himself.  His  eyes  gleam  once  more. 
He  cries,  "  Victorious  through  Christ,"  then  falls  upon  his  couch 
and  dies. 

Oh,  could  we  trace  his  rapturous  flight  to  meet  the  blood-bought 
throng,  and  catch  a  strain  of  their  ecstatic  joys,  we  might  learn 
how  glorious  is  the  victory  through  faith  in  Christ,  how  transcend- 
antly  glorious  when  coippared  vrith  the  doom  of  one  who  put  his 
faith  in  self,  and  sank  unsupported  to  a  dread  eternity  o£  wo. 

Tis  then  we  learn  the  weakness  of  the  man  of  human  might, 
when  we  hear  them  sing,  "  thy  God  is  thine,  oh  man  of  faith." 


A  GOSSIPPING  LETTER. 

TimotheuB,  l^motheus,  what  have  you  been  doiDg  during  the  iudis- 
position  of  your  old  gossipping  friend  ?  Into  what  an  embamssing 
**  pickle"  have  you  soused  me !  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  bored  with 
pestering  inquiries  about  "  Rebecca,"  whose  hi^tor^  I  promised  full 
three  moons  ago :  to  be  asked  if  I  really  meant  to  play  a  practical  joke 
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on  your  readers  bj  mj  offer  to  sketch  her  liDeameDts,  and  whether  or 
not  any  Rebecca  ever  existed,  (except  Isaac's  wife  or  the  heroine  of 
Scott*s  iTanhoe,)  worth  the  trouble  of  describing.  But  it  was  infinitely 
worse  to  be  taunted  about  masquerading  in  petticoats  as  **  Diana  Ver- 
non,'' and  scribbling  about  female  education ;  to  be  asked  if  "  Di"  was 
**  Rebecca,"  and  vice  versa :  to  be  teazed  about  the  identity  of  the 

young  ladies  of  W ,  so  impertinently  described  by  some  wag  of  an 

ok)  bachelor  in  your  last  number,  and  about  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  that  famous  viUage.  Now,  be  it  known  once  for  all,  that  I  am  not 
Di  Vernon,  and  never  dressed  in  feminine  attire :  that,  as  for  female 
education,  I  always  had  a  strong  partiality  for  boarding  schools,  as 
being  places  where  young  ladies  learn  a  great  deal  not  promised  in 
the  principal's  prospectuses,  especially  about  young  gentlemen.    As  for 

the  ladies  of  W ,  all  that  I  can  do  is  to  make  affidavit  tethe  color  of 

C *s  eyes  and  of  £ 's  lips.     But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 

brightest  forms  of  earth  or  air  to  Imre  my  thoughts  back,  when  they 
escape  through  the  blue  veil  of  the  upper  sky  to  seek  communion  widi 
a  fiur  young  soul,  long  since  departed  thither.    I  mean 

Rebecca. 


The  first  time  I  saw  Rebecca,  I  never  shall  forget.  It  was  when  I 
was  sitting  in  the  window  of  my  apartment  near  the  cemetery  already 
described,  on  a  morning  late  in  May — one  of  those  mornings,  when 
sunshine  and  dew  have  made  the  earth  seem  ready  for  the  advent  of 
angels.  I  was  watching  the  varied  verdure  of  the  grass  below,  and  the 
starting  foliage  of  the  trees  above,  over  which  peered  pointed  spires 
and  rose  sober  grey  towers,  beautifully  dim  in  the  misty-bright  air  of 
opening  summer.  A  stream  of  fragrance  occasionally  floated  by  me, 
and  the  steaming  mould  below  was  not  more  full,  than  was  my  frame, 
of  the  new  life  of  spring. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  retired  street,  a  little  lad,  whose  whole 
person  was  shaded  under  an  immense  straw  hat,  and  who  had  evidently 
been  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  first  time  during  the  season,  was  utter- 
ing peremptory  commands  to  an  imaginary  steed,  which  he  seemed 
to  see  dashing  along  under  the  vigorous  applications  of  his  toy-whip. 
Who  denies  or  doubts  total  depravity  ?  A  child's  first  plaything  is  a 
rattle-box,  with  which  he  produces  the  discomfort  of  sound,  the  only 
vexation  which  he  is  strong  enough  to  occasion.  His  second  toy  is  a 
whip,  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  luxurious  fancies  of  agony 
inflicted  upon  invisible  horses  and  other  brutes  of  the  imagination.  Th« 
third  is  a  toy- gun  or  toy -sword,  the  real  ante-type  of  those  man-kiliing 
propenuties,  which,  in  later  years,  transform  your  quiet,  orderly  cob- 
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bier  into  ui  epauletted  hero,  delightfully  Btaioed  with  spots  of  blood,  and 
gloriously  addicted  to  homicide. 

To  resume.  Under  an  orchard  of  apple-trees,  which  were  at  this 
time  inunense  masses  of  pink  and  white  blossoms,  the  juTenOe  coach- 
man was  plying  his  whip,  when,  suddenly  as  a  new  thought,  a  fairy  figure 
of  a  girl,  seemingly  about  eleven  years  old,  bounded  with  a  plajrful  shout 
behind  the  boy,  caught  him,  turned  him  around,  and  kissed  him  heart- 
ily— then,  with  a  stream  of  black  hair  floating  behind  her,  ran  off  to- 
wards the  comer  of  the  orchard.  Her  quick  eye,  as  she  ran,  glanced 
up  at  my  window,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  cast  my  eyes  on  my  book 
before  I  felt  hers  for  a  moment  upon  me.  She  stopped  by  the  tree  in 
the  comer,  in  the  bottom  of  which  there  was  a  cavity,  which  nu^t 
bring  to  mind  the  memorable  hollow  in  the  trank  of  the  famous  Charter 
Oak :  although  it  would  be  a  comparison  of  small  things  with  great. 
She  thrust  in  her  hand  and  drew  out — ah !  total  depravity  again — a 
little  shabby  note.  She  had  scarcely  done  it,  before  I  ftU  her  eyee 
again,  though  turned  towards  me  with  a  sidelong  glance.  Then  sud- 
denly facing  me,  she  threw  back  her  curls  with  her  small  hands,  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  the  note,  and  read  it  with  an  enthusiasm  admirably  coun- 
terfeited. I  could  almost  hear  the  murmur  of  her  laughing  lips.  She 
clasped  the  paper  to  her  bosom  with  a  gesture  of  ecstasy,  and  then-— 
as  this  dumb  show  was  intended  for  my  benefit — stared  intelfigently 
upwards  towards  me  with  her  large  black  eyes  again.  1  dodged  the 
glance,  as  before :  but  she  evidently  knew  that  I  must  see  her ;  for, 
casting  a  look  of  admirably  simulated  fear  towards  the  house,  fran 
which  she  had  just  escaped,  she  tore  the  missive  to  pieces  with  gestures 
of  apprehension,  threw  the  bits  gracefully  over  the  fence  into  the  high 
road  and  ran  away. 

It  was  Rebecca :  the  fairest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Her  features  were 
moulded,  not  merely  into  exquisite  outlines,  but  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  most  variable  and  enchanting  expressions.  Her  complexion  was 
pale  and  pure,  without  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose  upon  it,  or  the  slightest 
shade  of  sallow.  Her  eyes,  so  large,  lustrous,  bbkck,  burned  sofUy, — 
nay,  it  was  hard  to  tell,  whether  they  burned  or  melted.  I  know  they 
always  grew  softer  and  more  tender  under  the  slow  sweep  of  those 
long  raven  bkck  lashes  which  overhung  them.  Her  figure,  so  light 
but  well-developed,  was  always  most  pleasing  in  motion,  as  true  grace 
must  always  be.  But  her  hair,  waving  in  such  long  delicious  corlSraiid 
lips,  through  which  the  red  blood  seemed  on  the  point  of  bunting,  were 
the  most  remarkable  charms  of  her  person.  The  latter  were  the  lips 
oj^  a  woman,  not  of  a  child— concentrating  all  the  delicate  passions  of 
glowing  maidenhood  in  their  expression.  In  short  she  was  Xto  borrow 
an  expression  of  our  grandmother's)  **  an  angel  upon  earth"— gender 
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alone  eixeepted.  Mahomet's  celeBtial  8;^ein,  only,  authorizes  ybnaZ« 
angds. 

As  soon  88  my  room-mate  arrived,  I  related  to  him  the  adventure. 
He  at  once  ]eft  the  room,  without  uttering  any  thing  beyond  an  inquiry 
or  two,  and  deliberately  gathered  np  all  the  fi^gments  of  Rebecca's 
bUUt'daux.  On  his  return,  he  seated  himself,  tipped  his  chair  back- 
ward, lighted  a  cigar,  and  cooUy  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  the 
young  girl  was  an  acquaintance  of  his,  yes,  he  might  say  a  pet,  a  most 
interesting  being,  such  as  he  never  met  before  and  might  never  meet 
again.  This  confession  looked  serious,  and  I  was  amazed  at  his  obsti- 
nacy in  keefNug  the  secret  so  long. 

"  I  have,"  continued  W ,  **  been  in  the  habit  of  lending  Rebecca 

books  from  our  libraries  — ." 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  I  had  been  even  indirectly  useftil  to  the  fsxt 
young  girl. 

u And  flbe  read  them  through  widi  amazing  rapidity ;  and  yet, 

when  I  catechised  her,  she  showed  herself  perfectly  familiar  witlk 
their  contents.  Her  intelligence  and  memory  would  put  a  whole 
model  school  to  shame." 

I  farther  learned  from  my  friend,  that  her  father  was  the  captain  of 
a  vessel,  engaged  in  the  South  American  trade,  and  that  he  was  very  sel- 
dom at  home.  But  he,  (the  father,)  was  fondly  devoted  to  his  daughter, 
and  she  could  recount  his  adventures  by  the  hour,  as  she  had  learned 
them  sitting  on  her  |)erent'8  knee.  He  was  looking  eagerly  forward 
to  the  conclusion  of  one  more  voyage,  when  he  designed  to  renounce 
his  sea-life  fbrever,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  wife  and  children,  espe- 
cially of  that  elder  daughter,  just  budding  into  brilliant  maidenhood. 

Rebecca's  mother,  according  to  W ,  was  a  woman  of  rare  good 

sense  and  disposition,  imprisoned  among  her  domestic  cares,  and  the 
confidanU  of  her  daughter,  even  in  the  most  minute  of  Rebecca's  girl- 
ish feelings  and  actions. 

'*  In  fact,  R 1  the  creature  whom  you  describe  as  a  precocious 

little  coquette,  is  as  beautiful  as  you  have  sud,  and  as  good  as  beautiful. 
A  purer ,  more  simple  nature  tiian  hers  was  never  known ;  and  yet  the 
ripeness  of  her  mind,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  conversation  almost  make 
you  dread  her  sagacity.  You  can  scarcely  believe  that  she  is  a  child, 
while  you  are  sure  that  no  one  but  a  child  could  be  so  undisguised  and 

artless.    In  reality,  R ,  she  is  the  most  premature  little  damsel 

I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  real  life." 

1  started  at  the  words.  A  premature  child!  It  is  one  of  those  terms, 
that  almost  make  us  weep.  Those  beautiful  flowers  of  human  nature, 
which  seem  to  condense  the  bloom  and  loveliness  and  strength  of  a  long 
life  into  a  few  short  years,  are  the  fairest  worldly  objects  we  are  ever 
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allowed  to  see.  They  are  among  ub,  and  yet  not  of  us.  They  have 
no  affinity  to  earth  save  that  of  suffering.  They  develop  human  life 
without  its  evil :  they  illustrate  only  its  beauty.  Before  wisdom  be- 
comes hard*eyed  prudence,  or  the  charms  of  unsuspecting  affection 
degenerate  into  artificial  smiles,  Heaven  bears  away  the  uncontami- 
nated  spirit  into  an  atmosphere  of  completest  purity.  What  is  there 
so  consoling  and  yet  so  affecting,  as  the  sight  of  a  being,  compounded 
of  the  soft  affections,  the  keen  discernment,  the  full-grown  virtue  of 
mature  womanhood,  with  the  suspicionless,  undisguised  and  playful 
heart  of  children  ?  Dickens  has  understood  the  true  answer  to  thia 
question :  else  he  would  never  have  made  his  name  immortal  by  the 
tears  shed  over  the  fortunes  of  little  Nell,  and  Paul  and  Ftorence. 

An  examination  of  the  fragments  of  Rebecca^s  paper,  proved  it  to  be 
a  dirty  piece  of  a  ruled  copy-book,  covered  over  with  the  crookedest  of 
writing,  and  being  in  substance  only  a  ratification  of  a  former  agree- 
ment of  the  writer  to  play  with  Rebecca  on  the  next  Saturday  after- 
noon. It  was  evidently  what  might  have  been  easier  said  than  written. 
It  contained  no  thoughts  **too  big  for  utterance,"  and  was  palpably 
written  only  for  the  romance  of  a  correspondence. 
'  Next  day,  on  returning  to  my  room  at  an  unusual  hour,  I  found  the 
heroine  there.  I  was  actually  thrilled  and  abashed  by  her  marvellous 
beauty.    In  reply  to  my  very  modest  greeting,  she  courtesied  and  told 

me  she  was  waiting  to  thank  Mr.  W ,  for  the  books  he  had  been 

kind  enough  to  lend  her.  I  interrupted  her  pretty  little  expreeabns  of 
gratitude,  by  telling  her  that  I  believed  I  had  heard  of  her,  and  almost 
knew  her.  She  blushed  instantly.  '^How  can  you  know  me,  sir," 
asked  she  softly. 

I  told  her  interrogatively,  what  I  had  seen  the  day  before.  With  a 
merry  laugh  she  replied,  '*  O  yes,  Burrall  wrote  me  the  note.''  (Bur- 
rail  was  a  freckled,  ill  favored  boy  who  lived  next  door.)  **  He  asked 
me  to  write  notes— correspond,  you  know — ^with  him,  for  fun,  and  I 
said  I  would.  So  yesterday,  he  put  a  note  in  the  tree,  but  when  I  told 
mother  about  it  last  night,  she  said  it  was  improper,  and  I  told  BumO 
this  morning  that  I  could  not  answer  his  billet." 

**  Do  you  tell  your  mother  everything  ?"  said  I  with  a  smile,  half- 
guessing  her  answer. 

*'  Why,  of  course  :  she  loves  me  so  much,  that  I  could  not  keep  a 
secret  from  her.  Besides,  father  is  gone  so  much,  that  she  has  no  one 
to  talk  with  but  me ;  so  I  tell  her  all  about  my  lessons  and  the  books  I 
read,  and  the  plays  1  have  with  Willie  and  the  girls.  O  my  dear,  dear 
Mother !" 

She  said  this  with  such  sudden  emotion,  that  it  brought  teara  to  her 
eyes. 
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**  Bless  you,  sweet  child !"  I  exclaimed  involuntarily.  It  was  the  first 
and  last  benediction  I  ever  felt  paternal  enough  to  utter  aloud.  I  have 
y^many. 

Pursuing  the  conversation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  her  confidence, 
I  at  last  received  reluctantly  her  good-bye,  having  obtained  a  promise 
for  another  visit  as  soon  as  she  had  read  the  books  I  lent  her. 

Our  acquaintance  went  on,  and  my  room-mate  and  myself  used  thence- 
forth to  share,  generally,  the  pleasure  of  her  visits.  But  if  she  chanced 
to  find  a  stranger  in  our  apartments,  she  was  away  like  a  deer :  no  coax- 
ing could  induce  her  to  extend  her  acquaintance — an  effect,  no  doubt,  of 
maternal  advice.  She  always  brought,  in  return  for  our  slight  fieivors,  her 
mother's  thanks  as  well  as  her  own.  Her  conversations  might  not  be 
interesting  enough  to  be  written  down,  but  taken  in  connection  with  her 
extreme  youth,  her  beautiful  sad  face,  her  perfect  manners,  in  short, 
with  herself,  it  was  the  most  fiiscinating  I  ever  heard.  I  knew  she  was 
to  be  one  of  the  early-called,  and  frequent  were  the  interchanges  of 
thought  on  this  presentiment  between  W and  myself. 

At  the  close  of  an  afternoon  in  Summer,  after  a  tedious  day's  study 
for  a  prize  examination,  to  be  held  next  day,  and  for  which  1  was  pre 
paring  at  the  last  moment,  I  sat  at  my  window,  waiting  patiently  for 
Ihe  cool  breeses  which  every  day  started  up  about  sunset.  The  birds 
were  twittering  good-byes  and  hdlabies  around  me.  The  leaves  were 
beginning  to  flutter  under  the  first  kisses  of  the  rising  wind.  The 
sounds  of  busy  life  were  fainter  and  more  musical,  and  i  was  almost 
dreaming  in  the  bliss  of  the  scene,  when  I  felt  a  light  arm  stealing  around 
my  neck,  and  in  an  instant  my  own  was  folded  around  Rebecca, 

Our  talk  that  night  was  a  strange  one.  I  remember  remarking  to  her 
— ^Heaven  knows  I  loved  her  too  well  to  flatter  her,  or  to  try  to  do  so : — 

**  Rebecca,  you  must  stand  pretty  high  at  school,  you  learn  and  oom- 
Qkit  to  memory  so  easily  :  are  you  not  first  in  your  classes  7** 

She  shook  her  head  eagerly  and  repKed  artlessly — too  artlessly  to 
boast  or  fear  to  boast : 

*'  Oh,  no !  I  have  a  schoolmate  who  is  a  much  better  scholar  than  I — 
oh,  much.    Last  time  she  took  the  first  premium  ?*' 

'*  Who  took  the  second  prize,  Rebecca  ?'* 

''  I  took  that.*' 

**  How  old  is  this  schoolmate  of  yours  ?" 

**  She  was  fifteen  the  o&er  day.** 

As  Rebecca  was  but  eleven  years  old,  I  easily  accounted  to  myself 
for  the  success  o/  her  rival,  and  added ; 

*'  Ah,  well,  perhaps  in  four  years  you  will  be  as  good  a  scholar  as  she 


is  now." 


ii 


Four  years !  I  shall  not  live  so  long  as  that,  it  is  veiy  likely.  Mother 
thinks  I  am  not  to  be  lon^-lived." 
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"  Why,  Rebecca,  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

"  O  I  have  such  pains  in  my  breast  sometimes,  that  I  ahnost  faint 
away.  Then  as  soon  as  I  grow  better,  mother  cries  and  hides  her  fiice, 
but  I  felt  the  tears  one  day  on  my  hand." 

I  could  scarcely  speak.    At  last,  I  said  as  calmly  as  possible ; 

*'  Does  your  mother  eyer  tell  you  in  vforcUt  that  she  is  afraid  you  wiD 
not  live  long  1" 

>»  I  think  so ;  for  when  we  pray  together,  she  asks  that,  if  God  should 
see  fit  to  take  her  chikl  early  to  Himself,  He  will  take  her  to  His  bo- 
som.   I  know  what  she  means.'* 

**  But,  Rebecca,  do  yon  know  what  you  are  saying  7  Are  you  willing 
to  die,  to  leave  the  flowers  and  the  trees,  your  schoolmates,  your  &- 
ther  and  mother  and  little  Willie  ?" 

Her  &ce  grew  sad  for  an  instant.;  then  fixing  her  eyes  upon  me, 
while  the  light  of  die  world  beyond  seemed  to  fiiU  upon  her  pale  lea- 
tuxes  and  kindle  them  to  a  heavenb^  complenon,  she  said : 

**  Sometimes  I  am  very»  very  jfoolish  and  cry  because  it  seems  wrong 
to  take  away  one  so  young  ^  I  CMid  lay  me  in  the  ground.  I  cried  so 
hard  the  other  night  in  bed  about  it,  that  I  almost  choked^  But  it  was 
all  wicked.  Far  I  know  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  which  is  a  much  better 
place  than  the  world.  I  shall  have  no  pains  there  and  modier  wiU  not 
cry  when  she  meets  me,  and  little  Willie—'* 

She  could  say  no  more. 

A  few  days  after,  she  told  me  she  had  obtained  permission  from  her 
modier  to  attend  the  next  Commencement  of  '  College,  and  hear 
me  speak  upon  the  stage.  She  never  cared,  she  saki,  to  go  before,  but 
she  wished  to  see  how  I  would  act  before  such  a  great  crowd.  I  had 
very  Httle  ambition  for  the  one^day  glory  of  a  College  anniversary,  but 
I  must  own  that  Rebecca's  promisef  stirred  that  little  deeply.  I  was  in- 
clined to  hope  something  from  her  girlish  comparison  of  myself  with 
others,  especially  as  I  had  all  her  partialities  in  advance.  The  foDowing 
day,  I  gave  her  a  good-bye  kiss,  and  left ^to  be  absent  for  a  few  weeks. 

On  roturning  just  before  Commencement,  I  met  W in  the 

street    We  had  hardly  interchanged  greetings,  before  he  bent  for- 
ward and  whispered  in  an  altered  voice ; 

**  Little  Rebecca  is  dead." 

I  looked  at  him  without  speaking.  I  shed  no  tear  thero.  I  nas  of 
an  age,  when  to  weep  I  was  ashamed.  Whether  as  I  hurried  away, 
two  or  three  scalding  drops  fell  fiiom  my  eyes,  is  a  secret  I  have  newish 
to  tell.  If  they  fell  across  my  cheek,  I  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  the/  were  there  by  wiping  them  away. 

While  the  sun  was  flashing  from  millions  of  dew-drops  in  the  grave- 
yard early  on  the  next  morning,  I  was  there  to  look  for  Rebecca's  rset- 
ing  pkce.    The  sexton  directed  me  to  the  spot ;  but  when  I  ceaehed 
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it,  I  was  not  movad  as  I  kad  expected  to  be.  At  first,  I  could  not — as  is 
osnal  when  deaths  occor  during  our  absence— believe  for  an  instant, 
that  she  was  dead  at  all.  I  went  so  far  as  to  remonstrate  with  myself 
aloud  for  hqt  obstinate  incredulity.  I  turned  away  from  the  grave  to- 
wards the  spot,  where  we  used  to  meet  so  often,  half  expecting  to  meet 
her  graceful  form  again  and  part  her  beautiful  hair  with  my  hands,  as 
before.  I  shook  off  the  illusion  and  returned  to  the  cemetery,  when 
for  an  instant  the  true  idea  of  her  existence  flashed  upon  me.  1  knew 
that  she  lived*  In  the  place  of  distracting  doubts,  I  felt  Heaven*s  divine 
consolation  coming  over  my  soul.  **  She  is  not  here,  she  is  risen." 
But  the  old  fancy  will  return.    For  a  long  time,  whenever  1  revisited 

.  I  always  passed  by  the  house.    I  knew  not  only  that  she  was 

dead,  but  that  her  family  had  left  the  place  forever ;  yet  I  looked  in- 
tently, as  if  she  mig^t  start  up  again  under  the  apple-tree  blossoms  and 
pull  another  note  from  its  hoQow  trunk.  I  listened  for  another  hearty 
kiss  to  little  Willie.  But  a  veil  was  between  her  and  myself,  which  I 
may  not  pierce.  At  last,  one  evening  as  I  went  by  the  old  homesteadt 
lull  of  the  illusion  which  haunted  me,  I  heard  discordant  sounds  pro- 
eeeding  from  the  house.  A  band  of  yoimg  men  and  women  were  vain- 
ly endeavoring  to  perform  a  popular  rondo  in  four  parts.  The  jarring 
notes  *'  entered  into  my  soul,**  and  I  have  not  passed  by  the  sacred  spot 
since  that  time.    I  cannot  forget  the  sacrilege. 
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The  Planetary  ano  Stbllart  Worlds  :  A  Popular  Expoiiiion  of 
the  great  Discoveries  and  Theories  of  Modem  Astronomy ;  in  a  series 
of  ten  lectures.  By  O.  M.  Mitcheli.  A.  M.  Director  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Observatory.    New  York  ;  Baker  &  Scribner. 

Thu  is  a  remarkably  i uccessful  attempt  to  render  popnbr  one  of  the 
gfeat  branches  of  physical  seience.  The  work  throughout  displays  a 
most  fiimiliar  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats,  and  is  written  in  a  style  of  glowing  eloquence  that  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  magnificent  scenes  and  objects  which  it  describes.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  has  now  risen  into  one  of  the  greater  lights  in  his  flepart- 
ment ;  and  this  work,  not  less  than  his  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  most  surround  his  name  with  an  imperishable 
gtory. 
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What  I  saw  in  California.     Bj  Edwin  Brtant,  Late  Alcalde  of 
SL  Francisco.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  the  journal  of  a  tour  made  through  the  South  Pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  across  the  Continent  of  North  America,  through 

California,  dec,  in  the  years  1846,  1847.  The  book  is  true  to  its  title ; 
or  rather  the  title  is  true  to  the  book.  It  consists  of  a  record  of  the 
writer's  observations  at  brie^  intervals,  and  in  respect  to  every  thing 
that  he  considered  worthy  of  his  attention.  One  cannot  read  it  without 
getting  an  impression  favorable  at  once  to  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  author.  It  contains  much  of  amusing  incident,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  truly  valuable  information. 


Charms  and  Countercharms.    By  Maria  /.  Mclntoih.    D.  Afpls- 
TON  &  Co. 

This  is  a  moral  tale,  well  worthy  the  gifted  pen  that  produced  it. 
It  illustrates  very  felicitously  various  truths  of  great  practical  moment 
and  especially  the  connection  that  exists  between  character  and  deoCmy. 
Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  productions  of  the  same  pen,  will 
read  this  ¥rith  high  expectations ;  nor  will  they  be  disappointed. 


American  Generals  and  Other  Distinguished  Officers  :  by  John 
Frost,  LL.D.    Hartford  :  Case,  Tiffant  &  Burnham. 

This  is  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  present  number  of  books  of  a 
similar  character — an  accession  of  greater  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more 
extended  than  most  works  of  the  kind  which  have  hitherto  appeared* 
The  riches  of  American  biography,  and  consequently  of  American  his- 
tory, are  herein  contained.  The  sketches  are  for  the  most  part  bright, 
interesting,  instructive.  The  leading  facts,  often  also  the  minor  points 
of  our  martial  history,  from  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  the  late  war 
with  Mexico,  are  faithfully  portrayed,  and  render  the  work  at  once 
attractive  and  valuable.  It  appears  in  a  neat  octavo  form  embracing 
more  than  nine  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with  six  hundred  and  forty 
engravings. 
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TRAVELLING  EPISTLE. 

W ,  July,  1848. 

Well,  Dux,  the  wood-cock  hunt  came  off,  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you 
in  my  last,  according  to  programme,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
sky-scenery  overhead.  The  sun  had  rolled  out  of  his  Toluptuous  bed, 
with  the  safiron-colored  sheets,  the  purple  counterpane  and  the  crim- 
son curtains,  to  be  hydropathically  **  packed*'  in  damp  blankets  of  cloud. 
If  you  do  not  understand  the  technical  meaning  of  "  packing,"  I  cannot, 
on  my  conscience,  advise  yon  to  go  to  Brattleboro  to  find  out.  Just  be 
contented  to  learn  irom  me,  that  it  consists  in  being  first  drowned  in 
cold  wet  sheets,  until,  in  your  middle  passage  between  life  and  death, 
you  imagine  yourself  a  sea-god ;  and  then  being  resuscitated  by  a  burial 
under  a  feather-bed  of  vast  weight,  which  makes  you  wonder  whether 
you  have  not  slipped  through  the  watery  domain  of  Neptune  into  the 
warmer  kingdom  of  Pluto  below. 

Let  me  take  a  backward  step  or  two,  and  inform  you  that  the  day, 
which  was  to  usher  in  the  aforesaid  hunt,  looked  marvellously  as  if  a 

"  drizzle"  was  contemplated.    But  when  did  W and  myself  ever 

shrink  from  being  made  the  victims  of  a  practical  joke  ?  We  never  yet 
were  disappointed  in  a  pleasure -hunt,  without  making  it  the  subject  of 
most  unfailing  fiui  for  months  after  it.  We  never  attended  a  poor  con- 
cert, a  poor  theatrical  show,  or  drove  a  lazy  horse,  without  having  far 
more  jovial  sport  than  if  we  had  listened  to  Catalani,  or  been  spectators 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  **  Isabella,"  or  whipped  up  Bucephalus  himself. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  luxury  in  some  '*  poor"  things.  It  is  only  the 
negative — the  neither  good  nor  bad  things  of  life — ^which  tempt  the 
spleen  of  the  practical  philosopher.  It  is  so  in  literature.  What  infi- 
nite amusement  can  one  have  over  a  miserably  bad  book,  and  what  deli- 
eate  enjoyment  can  be  derived  from  a  good  one !  But  take  a  neutral 
book,  too  wise  to  be  ridiculed,  too  stupid  to  be  pnused,  and  not  even 
Gk>klsmith's  '^  Good-Katured  Man,"  or  Dickens'  Mark  Tapley,  could 
read  it  with  Christian  patience  or  Epicurean  complacency. 

We  applied  ourselves  first  to  our  wardrobes.  The  pantaloons,  which 
we  dragged  out  of  a  musty  closet,  were  not  merely  **  inexpressibles ;" 
they  were  inconceivable  breeches.  Made  principally  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Old  Grimes — **  that  good  old  man" — they  bore  also  a  resem- 
blance to  those  which  Dr.  Southey  put  upon  the  personage,  who  left 
his  brimstone  bed  at  day-break  to  visit  his  fitde  terrestrial  farm.  Our 
limbs  were  easily  slipped  through  them,  but  there  the  trouble  but  began. 
To  adjust  them,  so  as  not  to  show  our  Jnnonian  ankles  with  something 
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over,  was  impossible.  Our  coats  were  weU  enough,  for  manifold  rents 
made  pockets  feasible  everywhere,  and  nothing  comes  into  better  play 
to  the  sportsman  tiian  numerous  pockets.  Witih  caps,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  balance  on  the  tops  of  our  heads,  and  boots  **  a  world  too 
big** — as  Shakspeare  almost  has  it — ,  we  sallied  out,  covering  oar 
unique  uniforms  with  accoutrements  of  the  chase. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  door-sill,  when  with  a  stiff  lurch  and  a  hol- 
low, sonorous  cry,  **  old  Dash"  threw  himself  upon  his  feet  and  bounded 
towards  us.  In  another  instant,  the  sprightly  Carlo,  with  his  eel-like 
motions  and  snake -like  head — a  worthy  scion  of  old  Dash,  by  the  way — 
was  leaping  at  our  very  throats.  The  hunting  apparatus  and  apparel 
seemed  to  drive  the  full-blooded  pointers  to  distraction.  It  was  in 
vain  to  stamp  and  cuff  and  shout  at  them.  The  baying  was  noisy  and 
rapid  enough  to  awaken  all  the  neighbors.  Distressed  ambition  never 
uttered  such  lugubrious  and  yet  inspiring  cries.  Dash  and  Carlo— be- 
lieve me — are  dogs  of  "  one  idea.** 

Now  do  not  imagine  Dash — although  his  full-length  portrait  hangs  in 
W ^*s  delightful  study — to  be  a  miracle  of  beauty,  a  paragon  of  ca- 
nine perfection  and  symmetry.  Pointers,  you  know,  are  never  consid- 
dered  fine-looking  by  the  uninitiated.  It  requires  a  hunter*s  eye  to 
detect  the  charms  of  the  canis  venattctn,  as  it  needs  a  jockey  to  admire 
the  long  legs  and  sharp  joints  of  a  racer.    Ladies,  I  know,  have  even 

an  aversion  to  pointers.    I  remember  well,  how  £ 1  on  the  day  of 

our  pic-nic,  resisted  the  endearments  of  a  grandson  of  **  Dash**  by  a 
stamp  of  her  small  foot  and  an  audible  assurance  that  he  was  one  of 
the  least  comely  of  quadrupeds. 

Be  it  understood,  then,  that  Dash  is  old.  Ten  summers  have  gone 
over  him,  since,  after  nine  days  of  blindness, — ^which,  in  animal  eoon^ 
omy,  must  be  designed,  I  think,  to  teach  dogs  to  depend  on  their  noses, 
rather  than  their  eyes, — he  opened  that  intelligent  chesnut  orb  on  the 
side  of  a  barrel.  I  say  **  that  orb,'*  for  Dash  has  but  one  eye,  which  has 
any  practical  utility.  Age  or  a  sharp  brier  has  turned  the  other  to  a 
dingy  white  mass,  without  speculation  or  symmetiy.  Nay,  the  eye 
that  remains,  is  almost  sightless.  He  cannot  distinguish  persons  at  a 
rod's  distance  and  unquestionably  **  sees  men  as  trees  walluttg."  He 
is  deaf,  also.  Often  have  I  bawled  myself  hoarse  in  endeavoring  to 
keep  him  in,  making  noise  enough  to  frighten  anything  but  a  wood* 
cock.  He  is  rheumatic,  too.  Two  days  successive  hunting  will  lay 
him  up,  like  a  gouty  old  bachek>r,  in  his  kennel,  stiff  as  a  post  and 
utterly  without  spirit.  Besides,  just  at  present  he  bears  the  mark  of  a 
snake's  &ng  on  his  haunches — a  venomous  sore,  which  seems  incapable 
of  healing.  At  times,  he  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  course  oi  medical  regi- 
men.   He  is  sweated  in  blankets  and  plied  with  physic,  althongh  he  is 


rarely  reduced  to  the  indignity  of  dietetics.  In  short,  he  is  a  relic  of 
the  past  in  his  outward  appearance ;  preserving,  however*  amid  all  the 
disadvantages  of  age  the  fire  of  his  youth.  Still  I  wonid  prefer  him  in 
the  thick  foliage  of  July  or  the  clear  crisp  woods  of  October  to  any 
pointer,  (black  or  white,)  setter,  springer,  or  the  most  aristocratically 
descended  dog  in  this  good  State.  His  years  make  him  venerable,  but 
not  useless.  His  nose  is  still  pre-eminently  keen.  Hie  scent  seems 
even  to  have  acqubed  additional  rigor  from  the  loss  'of  sight.  When 
thou  diest,  Dasht  thou  shah  not  be  laid  in  the  woods,  which  thou 
hast  ranged  so  gallantly.  The  bbrds,  forever  after  safer,  shall  not  have, 
the  satistaction  of  flying,  in  their  summer  moonlight  revels,  which  wood« 
cock  nightly  enjoy,  over  thy  grave.  Thou  shalt  rest  thy  old  bones  in  a 
garden,  full  of  flowers ;  the  favorite  haunt  of  those  whom  thou  hast 
served  so  lovingly ;  and  thy  mild,  bright  look  shall  be  remembeired  long ; 
for  is  it  not  now  immortalised  by  me  ? 

Carlo  we  do  not  take  with  us.  He  has.  loo  much  youthfhl  exuber- 
ance to  hunt  well  beside  the  stoical  and  practical  Dash.  Resisting  all 
Ihs  caresses  and  pleading  looks,  we  chain  him*inglonously  to  fais  kennel  i 
whereupon  he  stoops  so  fiir,  that  he  ghdes^along  the  ground  like  a  yery 
serpent,  begging  us  to  spare  him  the  dishonor*  He  leaps  into  his  ken- 
nel, to  find  some  other  mode  of  egress;  tugs  at  the  chain,  yelps,  in  fact 
would  touch  any  heart  but  that  rf  an  **  earnest"  hunter  in  this  **  eam- 
eslf '  age.  If  you  do  not  understand  that  altosion,  call  on  the  transcen- 
dentalists  for  light  on  the  subject 

But  we  must  away  to  the  woods,  or  we  shall  never  get  there.  The 
same  steed,  who  trotted  across  the  stage  during  our  dramatisation  of 
the  pic-nic,  was  speedily  harnessed  to  that  same  memorable  waggon. 
As  we  urged  the  nag  into  a  gallop  along  the  pleasant  road,  we  met 

C and  E       ■,  driving  the  Deacon's  horse  at  a  dashing  rate*    Of 

course  we  stopped,  exchax^ed  queetbns  and  and  answers,  and  in  an 
instant  after  consented  to  follow  the  light-heartod  maidens,  who  ever 
and  anon  were  tnmmg  around  to  pay  us  sarcastic  compliments  on  the 
^gance  of  our  attir^^,  and  drawing  desperato  pictures  of  the  probable 
result  of  our  day's  sport.  E  ■  '■'  thought  we  would  better  be  hunting 
dears  and  peppering  ladies  with  the  smafl  shot  of  our  weak  wits.  Assur- 
ing them,  that  such  *'  flints"  as  they  would  never  strike  *'  sparks,"  we 
left  them  at  the  turn  of  the  road  with  oft-repeatod  waves  of  the  hand 
and  the  most  impressive  bows. 

We  were  soon  at  the  scene  of  our  day's  operations,  safely,  ahfaovgh 

W contrived  to 'turn  over  the  vehicle  in  driving  the  horse  up  a 

rough  bank  into  the  shade.  Both  of  us  were  thrown  out,  and  I  was 
comfortably  strewn  *'  aU  aboard,"  with  two  loaded  barrels  pointed  with 
great  preoisiott  at  each  ear.  B^gjaiaing  out  perpendieularityt  we  started 
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off  for  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Dash  yelped  loud]y,  nndl  he  came  wiihin 
a  few  yards  of  it,  when  he  became  as  sileot  as  a  Grecian  phalanx 
marching  to  battle.  Noiselessly  he  trotted  into  the  wood«  and  we 
pressed  after.  The  ground  was  most  admirable.  The  birches  stood 
comparatively  thick  among  tufts  of  alder  aU  along  a  dope,  which  ended 
in  a  dark  and  impenetrable  marsh.  We  were  occasionally  entan^ed 
in  wild-rose  and  bUckberry  bushes,  as  we  entered  among  the  trees. 
Pressing  along  a  few  feet  apart,  we  suddenly  saw  the  first  expected 
signal  from  Dash.  With  cringing  body  and  wary  step,  he  was  making 
his  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  bushes,  when  up  started 
the  first  bird,  scarcely  seen ;  but  he  dropped  at  the  report  of  the  first 

barrel.     **  Down,  Dash,"  rurg  in  a  sharp  decisive  tone  firom  W ^*8 

lips.  The  dog  sunk  down  in  his  footsteps,  panting  with  extended 
tongue,  and  looking  indifferently  around.  The  barrel  was  soon  re- 
loaded, the  nipple  capped,  the  lock  full  cocked,  and  the  order  given, 
**  Find  him.  Dash,  look  him  up,  quick."  Eagerly  the  brute  sprang  to 
his  task.  Thrusting  his  nose  among  the  weeds,  he  drew  his  circles 
here  and  there,  until  with  a  plunge  he  snapped  at  the  fallen  bird,  wag* 
ging  his  tail  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  attempting  to  get  the 
game  fairly  into  his  mouth.  A  quick-spoken  **  here*'  warned  him  to 
drop  it,  and  I  bagged  the  wood-cock.  Dash  was  never  learned  to  **  fetch,'* 
but  he  is  infallible  in  finding  a  dead  or  wounded  bird,  over  which  he 
will  stand,  swinging  his  tail  with  the  gravity  of  a  pendulum,  until  the 
game  is  picked  up.  No  caUs  will  lure  him  from  his  watch,  any  more 
than  the  mountain  would  go  to  Mahomet  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  huntsman  must  go  to  Dash. 

Again  we  push  on,  but  not  long,  before  with  tail  as  strai^t  as  a  ram- 
rod, and  stooping  head.  Dash  scarcely  moves  through  a  dark  clump  of 
alders.  Suddenly,  he  is  motionless  as  a  statue.  He  leans  back.  One 
fore-leg  is  lifted  loosely  as  in  expectation.  He  claps  his  jaws  together 
again  and  again  with  a  sort  of  snort.  His  eye  droops.  He  seems  petri* 
fied.  It  is  his  dead  pointy  and  asybeautiful  an  one  as  was  known  to  be 
made.  Our  guns  are  raised  to  a  level  with  our  breasts.  Will  not  the 
bird  start  ?     We  move  a  step  or  two  forward.     The  bird  rises  and  flies 

straight  before  us,  wildly  and  swiftly.    W manages  to  deliver  the 

first  shot,  and  as  I  was  checked  by  this,  his  second  report  sounds  be- 
fore, at  the  third  from  my  own  trusty  "  Manton,"  the  bird  reels  through 
the  air  to  the  ground.  Dash  is  down  again,  in  a  swampy  spot,  where 
he  licks  up  the  brackish  water.    We  reload :  the  bird  is  thrust  into 

W 's  bag,  according  to  our  friendly  rule  of  picking  up  each  other's 

game,  and  we  are  putting  aside  branches,  dry  and  green,  on  our  wood- 
land way. 

Another  bird  rises.    Alas !  W fired  too  soon,  for  the  bird  flew 
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across  our  path,  and  the  matted  shot  have  left  the  poor  thing  neither  tail 
nor  back.  But  who  In  the  world  can  graduate  his  nerves  so  as  to  take 
no  unfair  advantage  of  a  &ir  shot  ?  I  cannot  be  a  stoic  with  a  gun  at 
my  shoulder. 

We  are  off  again.  **In,  Dash^in.*'  **  Here,  closer,  closer.'*  '*  Hist, 
there  is  a  bird  here."  Sure  enough,  for  a  cock  rises  and  flies  directly 
over  our  heads.    One  shot  rings  from  each  of  us,  and  neither  hit.  We 

look  at  each  other  inquiringly  and  burst  into  a  laugh.    **  W ,  we 

ought  to  be  ashamed  of  that."  "Yes,  but  plague  on  it,  who  can  fire 
into  a  bird's  face  and  hit?"  The  trouble  was,  that  as  such  shots  are 
rare,  the  sportsman  is  not  careful  on  the  instant  to  fire  a  little  in  advance 
of  his  game.  He  knows  he  ought  to  do  so,  but  he  dreads  losing  the 
shot  altogether. 

Again  Dash  was  running  to  and  fro  through  the  alders,  occasionally 
stopping  to  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  us  as  he  comes  into  our  close  vicin- 
ity. Suddenly,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  birch  woods  and 
issued  into  a  sombre  covert  of  cedars.  The  ground  under  foot  waa 
black  with  moisture.  Through  it  ran  a  brook,  along  the  muddy  borders 
of  which  we  found  noany  marka  of  the  bng  bills  of  woodcock.  It  was 
where  they  had  bored,  in  order  to  suck  up  their  succulent  food.  Clearer 
shooting  could  not  be  asked  for*  Besides  the  stunted  cedars  there  waa 
no  undergrowth  around  us.  Dash  all  at  once  acted  very  strangely.  His 
head  was  cringing  unusually  low,  and  yet  he  turned  literally  around,  as 
if  he  scented  a  bird  at  one  time  before,  at  another,  behind  him.  He 
was  in  a  great  excitement,  and  it  was  soon  communicated  to  me.  "  He 

must  be  deceived,"  said  W ,  "  by  the  scent  of  the  bird  just  put  into 

the  bag :  I  wonder  why  dogs  are  not^often  so  cheated."  My  eyes  were 
half-starting  from  their  sockets,  amazed  and  excited  as  I  was  by  the 
strange  gyrations  of  Dash.  But  I  well  remember  saying  very  low,  and 
through  my  clenched  teeth,  "  Near !" 

Now,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  allow  me  to 
stop  long  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  with  no  ordinary  emphasis  that  1 
uttered  that  simple  word.  It  was  no:;  spoken  with  ennui,  or  pathos,  or 
sentiment,  but  rather  with  the  accent,  which  great  men,  impressed  witli 
great  convictions,  have  given  to  it.  So  Luther  spoke  it,  when  asked  to 
recant  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  So  Chatham  emphasized  it,  when 
he  thrice  lepeated  it  before  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  great  de- 
bate which  brought  on  the  great  American  Revolution.  Justice  to  the 
animal  before  me,  who  had  raised  expectations  which  I  knew  he 
would  not  deceive,  drew  the  expression  from  me.  In  a  moment  after, 
my  conscience  was  clear,  satisfied,  exultant;  when,  in  answer  to  three 
rapid  shots,  two  plump  birds  fell  writhing  to  the  ground  together.  Dash 
had  been  distracted  by  the  double  scent  You  may  be  sure  that  he 
received  a  dopble  allowance  of  applause  for  his  conduct 
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So  we  go  on,  until  our  united'  «tore  of  game  numbered  fifteen.  As 
we  never  hunt  but  half  a  'day,  we  sought  lor  a  wefl-known  spring  not 
far  off,  into  the  mimic  basin  of  which  we  dipped  our  canteens  of  var- 
nished leather  and  quenched  our  thint  with  repeated  draughts.  If  yoa 
would  enjoy  the  fabled  nectar,  you  have  but  to  mix  the  parched  tongue 
of  the  active  hunter  and  the  sweet  sylvan  spring  which  gushes  fram 
the  heart  of  the  ground.     The  compound  is  infiiUible. 

Soon  after,  we  were  homeward  bound,  singing  gaily  along  the  forest- 
road.  In  half  an  honr,  we  were  performing  our  ablutions  and  haMtang 
ourselves  in  clean  linen  and  lees  romantic  apparel.  By  the  lapse  of  an- 
other half-hour,  we  were  seated  at  a  genial  board  I  wot  of,  testing  the 
delicacy  of  a  part  of  our  game,  flavoring  our  viands  occasionally  with 
sweet  must.  Start  not,  y^asbingtonian !  It  was  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape,  of  the  vintage  of  thk  W-^— ^-'  estate.  It  waa  no  compound  of 
deleterious  chemicals,  whose  ^le  properties  are  to  make  the  tongue 
amart  and  the  head  dizzy.  We  occupied  an  hour  in  tBe  dainty  repast, 
high-seasoned  with  those  delectable  interchanges  of  Ihonght  which  wiB 
never  pass  among  more  than  two.  Then,  cheered  and  unfttigued,  we 
hallooed  to  Carlo  and  dashed  off  on  horseback  for  the  **  Young  Bache- 
lor's Hall.'*    In  the  evening,  a  rare  company  of  single  gentieMi^Ml'^^e 

suffering  R to  bewitch  them  with  her  saucy  songs.    I  aoturilfw- 

lieved  she  improvised  the  ballad,  which  she  sung  with  her  fiqoid  eyw 
and  curiing  lips  turned  towards  ine>    I  only  remember  her  last  fines : 
'*  Pray  let  me,  you're  so  cross  and  old, 

Just  flirt  a  little-— do : 
For,  on  my  word,  I  cnly  wish 
To  make  a  fool  of  you." 

I  felt  that  to  my  veiy  corns. 

Yours  tmly. 


P.  S.  C declares  that  my  last  postscript  was  a  humbug :  that  I 

really  wanted  the  letter  printed :  that  I  only  asked  you  not  to  publish 
it,  as  a  blind  to  make  my  impudent  remarks  about  her  seem  veiy  pri- 
vate and  confidential.  Hem,  Dux,  don't  yon  wish  that  you  were  mar- 
ried? 
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ANN    MARIA  HYDE.» 


BT  MRS.  L.  H.  8IO0URNET. 

Ann  Maria  Hyde,  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and 
bom  on  the  1st  of  March,  1792.  Her  family  were  of  high  re- 
spectability, and  her  early  years  nurtured  amid  all  that  tender* 
ness  and  wealth  could  bestow*  Indeed,  she  was  reared  with 
much  of  that  idolatry  of  love  which  is  wont  to  centre  in  an  only 
child, — as  her  sister,  being  sixteen  years  old  at  her  birth,  and 
removed,  ere  long,  by  marriage,  to  a  home  of  her  own,  the  little 
remaining  one  became  the  object  of  the  most  ardent  parental 
solicitude.  And  well  did  she  repay  it ;  not  only  by  brilliant  men« 
tal  developments,  but  by  the  unfolding  of  the  sweetest  affection* 
Her  gentleness  of  nature,  breathing  on  all  whom  she  knew,  ex* 
tended  to  animals,  insects,  and  even  reptiles,  whom  she  could 
not  endure  to  see  troubled  or  hurt. 

She  derived  entertainment  from  books,  at  an  early  age^  when 
most  children  are  occupied  with  the  modifications  of  the  alphabet^ 
and  though  often  interested  in  sports  and  pastimes,  found  plea* 
sure  in  solitary  thought  and  serious  reflection.  She  delighted  in 
the  histoiical  and  poetical  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  without 
direction   from   others,   chose  them   for  her  frequent  perusaL 

*  Nothing  more  provoking  to  ourselves  could  have  happened,  than  to  be 
obliged,  after  delaying  our  number  several  weeks  for  a  portrait  of  out  distin- 
guished countrywoinan,  Mrs.  Sioovknet,  to  be  obliged  to  appear  before  our 
readei-s  without  it.  We  bad  engaged  the  services  of  a  celebrated  engraver  at 
considerable  expense,  but  the  \WTtnit,  when  finished,  was  such  as  to  dissatisfy 
the  fiieuds  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  and  we  felt  bound  to  exclude  it.  Ot  course,  the 
whole  matter  is  only  postponed,  but  our  disappointment  is  deep,  and  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Tbe  biography,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  the  fullest 
and  most  reliable  which  has  yet  appeared  of  Mrs.  Sigouruey. 
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When  her  tiny  hands  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
large  Bible,  and  her  form  too  infantile  to  allow  her  to  sit  and 
read  at  a  table,  without  the  care  of  others,  she  would  spend  whole 
days,  stretched  on  the  carpet,  her  little  bright  face  bent  over  its^ 
pages  in  quiet  attention,  or  sometimes,  suddenly  reading  aloud 
passages,  whose  sublimity  struck  her  ear,  or  affected  her  heart. 
It  was  also  perceived  that  she  treasured  them  in  her  memory 
and  correctly  applied  them.  Being  once  sick,  when  a  very 
young  child,  she  said,  *'  I  think  I  should  be  willing  to  die  now,  if 
it  was  not  for  my  dear  friends.  But  the  Bible  says,  *  Whoso 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me.' " 

Fondness  for  knowledge  early  led  her  to  love  school,  and  her 
instructors.  She  distinguished  herself,  while  there,  by  a  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  their  wishes,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  by 
the  clearness  and  beauty  of  her  recitations,  the  classical  correct- 
ness of  her  written  thoughts,  and  a  propriety  of  demeanor  which 
no  evil  example  could  warp,  or  overcome.  At  twelve,  she  was 
well  grounded  in  the  solid  branches  of  a  good  education,  though 
the  bent  of  her  genius  led  to  rhetorical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical studies,  which  she  continued  to  pursue,  throughout  her  life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  retired  from  school,  and  became 
the  companion  of  her  parents.  Her  love  of  nature  now  more 
fully  unfolded  itself,  and  the  city  of  her  birth,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  her  residence,  diversified  as  they  were,  by  rural  and 
romantic  scenery,  became  more  and  more  dear.  Her  father, 
whose  fine  mind  had  been  disciplined  by  the  study  and  practice 
of  jurisprudence,  was  gratified  to  perceive  that  his  idol-dnugfater 
continued  her  daily  intercourse  with  the  best  authors,  and  her 
habits  of  profound  thought,  and  frequent  composition,  while  her 
mother  was  equally  cheered  by  her  affectionate  participation  in 
whatever  promoted  domestic  welfare  and  happiness. 

In  her  shrinking  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  favorite  themes  of 
contemplation,  it  was  easy  to  discern  the  poetic  temperament. 
In  this,  as  in  all  her  other  attainments,  there  was  a  remarkable 
precocity.  Her  chosen  subjects  were  unambitious,  and  such  as 
the  affections  dictated.  One  of  the  first  which  met  the  eye  of  her 
friends,  was  written  at  about  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  descrip- 
tive of  her  infant  nephew.  So  harmonious  were  its  numbers, 
that  one  of  her  relatives,  without  her  knowledge,  sent  it  to  the 
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pages  of  a  periodical ;  and  when  she  saw  it  in  print,  she  burst 
into  tears.  The  following  effusion  was  addressed  to  the  same 
nephew,  when  somewhat  older,  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  a 
favorite  dog : 

•*  The  purest  bliss  that  man  enjoys  below 
Is  but  a  mixture  of  delight  and  woe, — 
Composed  of  transitory,  fleeting  joys^ 
Which  time  still  lessens,  and  at  length  desti'oys. 
Even  the  gay  vbions  of  our  earliest  years 
Are  dimmed  by  sorrow  and  defaced  with  tears  ; 
So  you,  dear  boy,  are  thus  constrained  to  know 
The  pang  of  grief,  and  taste  the  cup  of  woe. 
Might  not  your  tender  age  avert  the  dart 
Of  keen  misfortune  from  your  shrinking  heait  ? 
Nor  even  the  shield  of  strong  affection  save 
Your  fond  companion  from  the  silent  gi*ave  ? 
How  oft  your  cheek  has  warmed  with  conscious  pride 
To  see  bim  play  and  gambol  by  your  side. 
How  oft  your  bosom  with  enchantment  glowed 
At  his  caresses  on  yourself  bestowed, 
When,  after  absence  from  your  pleasant  home 
To  bid  you  welcome  he  would  bounding  come. 
Yet  hush  the  grief  that  swells  your  mournful  breast : 
He  sinks  to  quiet  shades  of  peaceful  rest: 
He  sleeps  as  sweet,  as  safe  from  all  alarms, 
As  when  protected  by  your  guardian  arms." 

Another  poem  greets  the  birth  of  the  second^  and  youngest 
child  of  her  beloved  sister. 

**  She  comes,  a  little  stranger  here  below, 
Where  mingled  streams  of  pain  and  pleasure  flow ; 
Where  fragrant  flowers,  and  thorns  promiscuous  rise,- 
And  light  and  shade,  alternate,  fill  the  skies. 
Welcome,  sweet  image  of  a  spotless  soul, 
Whose  mind  no  guilt,  nor  gloomy  fears  control, — 
Whose  smiling  dreams,  approving  angels  tend. 
And  o'er  their  charge  with  unseen  pinions  bend. 

Like  some  sweet  cherub  from  the  realms  of  rest^ 
Of  all  its  native  purity  possessed. 
She  thinks  no  ill,  nor  future  danger  fesrs, 
IN  or  sees  the  forms  disordered  Ftmcy  rears. 
Her  infant  wants,  our  constant  care  attends, 
From  suffering  guards  her,  and  from  harm  defends  i 
But  the  strong  thought,  the  comprehensive  mind. 
The  genius  active,  towering,  unconfined, 
The  powers,  above  our  narrow  orb  to  rise 
And  trace  the  planets  in  the  boundless  skies. — 
These  are  the  gift  of  him  who  called  to  bitth, 
Revolving  spheres,  and  formed  this  latter  earths 
Oh,  may  he  listen  to  our  fervent  prayer 
And  make  our  babe  his  owu  peculiar  care, — 
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Grant  her  soul  contented  and  serene, 

Good  sense,  good  temper,  and  a  modest  mien. 

We  will  not  ask  for  beauty's  dazzling  blaze, 

Nor  wit*s  illusive  and  enchanting  rays ; 

Enoiigh,  if  virtue's  solar  beam  shall  shine 

To  guide  her  safely,  till  her  days  decline  : — 

So  shall  her  charms,  when  life's  short  day  is  past. 

Unfading  flourish  and  eternal  last, — 

And  death  translate  them  to  that  blessed  abode 

Where  stainless  spirits  throng  the  throne  of  God." 

Hitherto,  the  course  of  the  sweet  poet  had  been  without  a 
cloud.  The  first  sorrow  that  shadowed  lier  youthful  path  was 
painful  sympathy  for  her  only  sister,  the  protracted  absence  of 
whose  husband  on  a  voya  x^  caused  the  most  agonizing  suspense, 
which  at  length,  (no  intelligence  ever  being  received  of  the  ship 
in  which  he  sailed)  deepened  into  the  dark  gloom  of  widowhood. 
She  continued  as  long  as  possible,  to  spread  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  hope  before  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  family ;  but  even 
while  the  smile  trembled  on  her  lips,  her  private  papers  revealed 
with  what  prostration  of  spirit  she  retired  to  weep  for  the  be- 
reaved and  fatherless." 

•*  The  light  that  cheer'd  their  darkened  way, 
No  more  emits  its  guiding  ray, — 
The  arm,  their  feeble  steps  that  staid, 
No  more  affords  its  needful  aid, — 
The  eye  that  wept  if  theirs  should  weep. 
Is  seal'd  in  death's  oblivious  sleep, — 
The  heart  that  felt  for  all  their  woes 
Is  hushed  in  undisturb'd  repose ; 
No  more  their  friend,  their  gentle  guide 
Shall  o'er  their  devious  path  preside. 
Through  life's  dark  gloom  their  steps  direct. 
And  from  its  gathering  ills  protect. 
Oh  Thou !  to  whom  our  prayers  aFcend, 
The  widow's  judge,  the  orphan's  friend. 
With  mercy's  cheering  my  illume 
Our  lonely  passage  to  the  tomb. 
And  when  the  storms  of  time  are  past 
Receive  us  to  thy  rest  at  last. 
Where  to  the  pardon'd  soul  is  given 
The  pure,  unbroken  rest  of  heaven." 

From  her  deep,  sisterly  sympathy  sprang  forth  a  noble  princi- 
ple,— ^the  desire,  personally,  to  assist  those  who,  who  by  this  ^'isi- 
tation,  had  sustained  an  entire  reverse  of  fortune,  and  found 
every  earthly  prospect  darkened.  She  made  proposals,  and  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  her  parents,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  with  an  energy  that  astonished  the  friends  who  knew 
the  diffidence  of  her  nature,  and  the  affluence  in  which  she  had 
been  fostered,  decided  to  become  a  meniber  of  a  school,  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  State,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
painting,  embroidery  in  silk,  and  some  other  accomplishments, 
which  were  in  those  days  deemed  esssential  for  a  teacher  of 
young  ladies.  Then  she,  whose  sensitive  spirit  had  ever  shrunk 
from  association  with  strangers,  and  whose  love  for  her  own 
pleasant,  sheltering  home,  was  almost  a  morbid  sentiment,  braved 
privation  and  inoonvenience  for  several  months,  without  a  mur- 
mur. There  she  might  bo  seen,  in  the  coldest  winter  mornings, 
taking  her  walk  to  school,  attending  throughout  the  day,  with  a 
perseverance  that  allowed  no  moment  to  be  lost  to  those  pursuits 
which  were  to  qualify  her  for  a  sphere  of  future  labor  ; — and  in 
the  evening,  by  the  parlor  fire  of  her  boarding-house,  or  in  her 
own  little  chamber,  engaged  with  her  needle,  and  in  long  and 
beautifully  written  letters  to  the  friends  over  whom  her  heart 
yearned,  and  for  whom  she  sometimes,  in  secret,  struck  the 
mournful  lyre. 

"  Oh  Thou,  who  know*st  the  lot  they  share, 

And  who  can'st  well  bestow 
The  balm  that  soothes  corrosive  care. 

And  heals  the  wounds  of  woe, — 
if  dangers  daunt  their  trembling  heart, 

Or  anxious  fear  assail. 
Be  thou  their  trust,  their  sure  support, 

When  earthly  helpers  fail. 

Assure  them  that  thy  ways  are  just. 

And  all  thy  counsels  wise, 
Nor  let  them  e'er  thy  love  distrust, 

Nor  frown  with  skeptic  eyes. 
From  Thee«  each  bleesing  we  derive ; 

By  thee  is  sorrow  given ; — 
May  enef  instruct  us  how  to  live, 

Adq  point  the  path  to  Heaven. 

When  gathering  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 

And  howls  the  snilen  storm, 
With  what  enchantment  we  descry 

The  rainbow's  glorious  form ; 
So  may  Thy  mercy  gild  the  gloom 

Of  destiny  severe, 
Sustain  the  sufferer  to  the  tomb, 

And  dry  affliction's  tear. 

After  her  return  bome^  she  faithfully  and  successfully  engaged 
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in  die  instruction  cX  young  ladies,  with  an  associate,  whom,  from 
her  own  school-days,  she  had  continued  to  love,  and  the  time 
passed  usefully  and  happily.  She  and  this  friend,  with  some  on 
their  pupils,  became  boarders  in  the  house  of  her  sister ;  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  useful  to  others,  gave  at  times,  an 
almost  celestial  expression  to  her  lovely  countenance.  The  pleas- 
ures, or  occasiooal  trials  of  the  day,  formed  a  theme  for  twilight 
communing  with  the  sharer  of  her  toils,  and  they  found  how 
every  semblance  vanished  away,  when  divided  by  the  hand  of 
friendship.  Eminently  was  her  nature  formed  for  such  friend- 
ship. The  troubles  of  her  friends  were  her  own. — their  praises 
seemed  more  than  her  own,  for  she  took  them  into  her  heart, 
with  warm  gratulation,  while  her  own  she  examined  with  acni- 
tiny,  with  a  severe  humility,  which  half-rejected  them  as  unjust. 
Constitutional  diffidence  guarded  her  from  promiscuous  intima- 
cies, while  her  exquisite  sensibility,  high  integrity,  and  disinter- 
ested spirit,  gave  to  the  attachments  she  eventually  formed,  an 
inviolable  constancy.  It  was  duiing  this  pleasant  period  of  her 
life,  that  she  wrote  the  following  stanzas  : 

EPITAPH   ON   MYSELF* 

"  Stranger !  beneath  this  stone,  in  silence  sleeps 
What  once  had  animation,  reason,  life ; 
And  while  in  vain  the  eye  of  friendship  weeps. 
The  bosom  rests,  unvezed  by  mortal  strife. 

No  more  the  smiles  of  joy  illume  the  face. 
Nor  health's  fab:  roses  on  the  cheek  shidl  bloom ; 

Forever  fled  the  gaiety  and  grace 
Of  sprightly  youth ;  they  gleam  not  o'er  the  tomb. 

Oh  stranger,  pause !  So  shall  thy  graces  die ; 

Thy  talents,  birth  and  fortune  all  decay ; 
Thus  low  in  dust  thy  lifeless  form  shall  Ue, 

And  power  and  wealth  and  honor  pass  away. 

LoVe  not  too  well  the  empty  breath  of  fame, 
Nor  wrap  thy  heart  in  hoards  of  glittering  store  \ 

Death  spares  not,  tor  the  tinkling  of  a  name  : 
He  points  his  shaft,  and  greatness  is  no  more. 

No  arms  escutcheon'd  on  the  lowly  stone 

Reveal  the  titled  greatness  of  the  dead : 
To  proud  ambition  and  to  fame  unknown. 

Was  she  who  slumbers  in  this  mouldering  bed. 
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What  tho*  no  gathering  crowds  assembled  round 
Her  final  hoiDe,  or  graced  the  funeral  bier ; 

Believe  not  that  this  undistinguishM  ground 
Was  never  moistened  by  alfection's  tear. 

For  who,  80  vile,  so  unbelov*d  can  live, 

So  unlamented  to  the  grave  descend. 
That  sympathj  no  tribute  has  to  giye, 

Nor  sad  remembrance  moves  one  mournful  friend ! 

Still  more  effectually  to  shelter  the  widowed  sister,  with  her 
two  little  children,  her  parents  left  their  pleasant  mansion,  and 
became  inmates  under  her  roof ;  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
relinquishing  for  a  time  the  school,  devoted  her  whole  being  to 
their  comfort,  and  to  such  social,  intellectual  and  benevolent  pur- 
suits, as  her  nature,  taste  and  sense  of  Her  religious  responsibility 
dictated. 

Though  her  attachments  to  her  parents,  relatives,  and  chosen 
friends,  were  so  great,  that  she  emphatically  lived  for  them,  more 
than  for  herself, — it  had  been  evident  from  infancy,  that  the  love 
of  her  father  was  peculiar  and  predominant.  In  their  intellectual 
tastes,  there  existed  a  strong  congeniality,  ho  had  made  himself, 
from  childhood,  the  companion  of  her  pleasures,  as  well  aa  her 
studies ;  and  when  to  the  weight  of  advancing  years  was  added 
the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune,  her  affection  became  inexpressi- 
bly tender  and  pervading.  It  was  a  touching  mixture  of  deep 
respect  and  fond  devotedness,  a  delight  in  his  company, — a  desire 
to  protect  him  from  all  anxiety, — an  indwelling  of  his  image  in 
her  perpetual  thought.  To  the  friend  who  shared  her  entire  con- 
fidence, she  soDoetimes  expressed  the  feeling,  that  she  should 
never  be  able  to  survive  him.  But  sudden  and  feai'ful  sickness 
came.  Night  and  day  she  watched  him,  without  consciousness 
of  fatigue,  she  was  unwilling  that  any  hand  save  her  own  should 
prepare  or  administer  medicine  or  nounshraent.  Wlien  the 
finished  work  of  the  destroyer  became  but  too  evident,  she  deter- 
mined not  to  leave  his  pillow  while  breath  remained ; — ^but  V  Oh," 
said  she,  "  can  I  endure  to  hear  his  last  groan  I"  Having  never 
seen  death,  she  supposed  it  was  always  attended  with  convulsion 
and  agony,  and  had  nerved  herself  for  the  terrific  scene.  But 
when  she  beheld  the  quiet,  peaceful  dissolution,  an4  was  assured 
by  the  physicians,  that  the  spirit  had  departed,  she  clasped  her 
hands  with  the  exclamation.  "  C<m  this  indeed  he  death  !**  and 

ft 
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every  emotion  was  for  a  time  absorbed  in  gratitude  to  Him,  who 
had  so  gently  removed  her  father  and  her  friend. 

The  shadow   of  grief  was  slow  in  lifting  itself  from  her  spirit. 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  eifects  ever  wholly  passed  away. 

Veiling  her  sorrows,  that  they  might  not  darken  the  pathway 
of  the  remaining,  objects   of  her  affection,  she  still  labored  for  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils,  whose  education  she  conducted,  sought 
to  be  the  stay  of  her  widowed  mother  and  sister,  and  by  every 
means  in  her  power  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  fatherless  chil- 
dren.   The  reading  of  serious  poetry  formed  the  principal  solace, 
of  the  few  intervals  of  leisure  which  she  allowed  herself,  but  its 
composition  was  laid  aside,  after  his  departure,  who  had  been 
her  prompting  spirit     Somewhat  more  than  two  years  after  this 
event,  she  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever.  The  first  attack  seemed  slight, 
but  her  discriminating  mind,  apprehending  the  result,  arranged 
every  minute  circumstance  of  care  and  occupation,  like  one  who 
returns  no  more.     "  I  have  no  longer  any  wish  for  life,'*  said  she, 
"  but  for  my  dear  Mother's  sake."     As  the  disease  developed  its 
dark  features,  "  Lay  me,"  she  whispered,  "  when  I  am  dead,  by 
the  side  of  my  father."     Apprehending  that  the  deliriums,  so 
often  incidental  to  the  disease,  might  overpower  her,  she  drew  her 
sister  down  to  the  pillow,  and  murmured,  "  I  have  many  things  to 
say  to  you, — Let  me  say  them  now,  or,  perhaps,  I  may  not  be  able. 
You  know  how  much  I  have  loved  you.     Seek  an  interest  in  our 
Saviour.     Promise  me  that  you  will  seek  religion,  that  you  will 
prepare  to  follow  me.     For,  oh  !    I  never  before  felt  so  happy. 
Soon  I  shall  be  in  that  world. 

"  Where  rbing  floods  of  knowledge  roll, 
And  pour  and  pour  upon  the  soul." 

And  so,  with  many  other  kind  and  sweet  words,  and  messages 
to  absent  friends  and  communings  with  the  Hearer  of  Prayer, 
passed  away,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1816,  at  the  age  of  24,  as 
lovely  a  spirit  as  ever  wore  the  vestments  of  mortality,  so  lovely 
that  the  friend,  who  from  life's  opening  pilgrimage,  had  walked 
with  her  in  the  intimacy  of  a  twin-being,  can  remember  no  inten- 
tional fault,  no  wayward  deviation  from  duty,  and  no  shadow  of 
blemish,  save  what  must  ever  appertain  to  dimmed  and  fallen  hu- 
manity. 
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With  pride  to  you  I  yield  the  meed 
To  youth  and  loveliDess  decreed. 
Yours  are  the  charms  that,  dazzling  sense. 
O'er  passion  wield  omnipotence ; 
A  statue's  brow,  luxuriant  hair, 
A  glowing  form,  a  graceful  air ; 
The  lips,  that,  opening  like  the  rose. 
Show  fairer  things  than  flowers  disclose  ; 
The  cheek  where  purest  colors  lie, 
And^more — the  deep,  nnfathomed  eye. 
But  while  these  graces  I  discover — 
These  idols  ot  the  common  lover, — 
To  higher  meed  than  these  can  ask, 
Beyond  the  range  of  flattery's  task. 
Your  modest  worth  has  faultless  claim ; 
Fain  would  I  bind  it  round  your  name. 

If  hearts  can  wear  a  brighter  grace 

Than  ever  marks  the  fairest  face ; 

If  inward  charms  bear  loftiest  rule ; 

If  souls,  like  forms,  are  beautiful ; 

If  sparkling  thoughts,  like  sparkling  eyes. 

Can  fire  the  lover's  enterprise ; 

If  pleasant  words  are  choicer  gems 

Than  deck  the  bands  of  diadems ; 

If  purity  can  make  you  bright. 

Transfigured  in  celestial  light ; 

If  high  aflections  ever  blossom 

Most  richly  in  the  wise  man's  bosom ; 

Then  in  the  glorious  rivalry 

Of  noblest  spirits,  you  shall  be 

The  ^*  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty'' — ^meet 

To  bring  the  conqueror  to  your  feet: 

Woo'd  by  the  eagle  mind  alone ! — 

Most  fondly  sought, — most  proudly  won ! 
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THE  ECONOMY  OF  DEW. 

^  BY  PROFESSOR  SMITH. 


It  seems  as  if  a  rightly  constituted  mind  could  experience  few 
liigher  pleasures  than  that  of  studying  with  minute  interest  the 
wondeyful  adaptation  of  things  in  the  worid  of  matter ;  of  tracing 
the  Divine  finger  in  the  arrangements  of  the  elements  in  their 
wrious  forms,  and  the  subtle  workings  of  God's  vast  machinery. 

Among  the  various  beneficial  phenomena  of  nature,  the  dew 
seems  to  reveal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  poetical.  It  is 
rarely  thought  of  among  us,  in  temperate  climates,  as  a  kindly 
and  necessary  agency ;  in  part  because  its  effectft  among  us  are 
not  as  striking  as  elsewhere,  and  because  we  depend  on  other 
natural  phenomena  for  a  kindred  and  more  extensive  result ;  but 
chiefly  because  it  performs  its  mild  functions  in  the  still  dark 
hours  of  night  and  with  such  unfailing  and  common-place  regu- 
larity. But  when  our  attention  is  voluntarily  turned  towards  the 
subject,  we  find  it  to  be  one  that  will  repay  not  a  little  considera- 
tion. So  constant  and  yet  invisible  are  the  processes  by  which  it 
does  its  work  and  is  itself  foinned :  so  changeable  and  accommo- 
dating are  its  operations :  so  universal  is  the  diffusion  of  its 
results ;  that  science  scarcely  suggests  any  single  plan  of  nature, 
which  the  fancy  loves  more  to  follow  with  subtle  tread  up  to  its 
causes  or  far  away  among  the  thousand  varieties  of  its  effects. 

It  causes  are  in  one  sense  simple ;  in  another,  stupendous. 
They  are  regular  in  their  occurrence,  few  in  number,  familiar  to 
common  observation,  and  necessary  for  other  results  than  the  one 
in  question.  In  this  view  they  may  be  called  simple.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  a  part  of  the  grandest  machinery  of  nature ; 
the  most  indispensable  and  beneficent  and  magnificent  demonstra- 
tions of  Divine  Wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse to  its  own  laws  and  to  the  wants  of  man.  On  these  accounts, 
they  are  stupendous  beyond  calculation.  We  allude  to  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  to  the  perpetual  and  universal 
presence  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  generally  understood  now,  that  dew  neither  faUs  nor  rises. 
The  former  expression  has  been  so  long  in  harmony  with  the 
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popular  understanding  of  meteorology,  that  we  shall  never  get  it 
out  of  our  language.  The  sun  will  "  rise"  and  "  set"  while  the 
English  tongue  lives,  and  just  so,  the  dew  wiH  "  fall."  The  claim 
that  the  dew  rises  was  long  stoutly  asserted  by  philosophers,  in 
the  good  old  days  when  May-devf  bleached  linea  and  was  capable 
of  being  distilled  in  spirit :  when  "  butter"-dews,  which  hardened 
into  a  substance  like  sulphur,  and  smelt  like  graves,  were  depos- 
ited in  Ireland.  The  earth  was  represented  as  perpetually  send- 
ing up  exhalations,  lighter  than  the  air  and  kept  in  a  rarefied 
state  by  the  sun,  until,  at  its  setting,  they  became  cold  and  con- 
densed and  fell  back  to  the  earth. 

We  all  know,  now-a-days,  (so  abundant  and  conclusive  have 
been  experiments, — the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wells  and  others  in 
1814,  illustrativie  of  the  fact,)  that  dew  is  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  condensed  into  water  by  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself.     The  revolving  earth  turns  one  side  of  itself  away 
from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  ground  and  the  grass  and  the 
rock  and  the  tree,  together  with  the  air  that  reats  upon  them  all, 
begin  to  lose,  by  constant  radiation,  the  heat  imparted  by  the  solar 
rays.  The  light,  even  and  delicate  atmosphere,  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  loses  somewhat  slowly  its 
high  temperature,  while  the  solid  substances  which  make  up  the 
earth's  surface  relinquish  their  superficial  warmth  more  rapidly. 
Actual  experiment  has  shown  that  a  difference  of  fifteen  degrees 
of  temperature  has  existed  between  the  ground  and  the  air  a  few 
feet  above  it  at  the  same  time.     In   consequence  of  this,  the 
warmer  atmosphere  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  colder 
substance  of  soil  and  stone  and  vegetable  matter,  becomes  in- 
stantly, upon  contact,  chilled  and  too  cold  to  retain  its  floating 
moisture,  and  resigns  it :  just  as  in  summer,  the  dampness  of  the  • 
warm  air  is  often  observed  to  be  condensed  into  a  humid  mist 
and  large  drops   on  a  tumbler  of  iced  water.     This   common 
household  experiment  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  dew.     The  dampness  also  of  caves,  cellars  and 
densely  shaded  places  illustrates  the  fact.  The  warmer  air,  which 
comes  from  the  region  of  sunshine,  is  suddenly  cooled,  and  its 
moisture  is  condensed  by  contact  with  the  cold  surface  of  the 
sunless  recess,  and  drips  in  dew  on  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  and 
impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  a  deadly  dampness. 
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As  dew  is  then  condensed  atmospheric  vapor  and  depends 
upon  the  unequal  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  it  must  be  affected  by  other  meterological  phenomena.  Of 
course,  fogs  and  rain  absorb  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  leave  none 
to  be  deposited  in  dew.  Clouds,  too,  affect  its  deposition,  for 
they  reflect  back  to  the  earth  the  heat  radiated  from  it  and  pre- 
vent the  rapid  decrease  of  temperature  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  dew.  The  greatest  depositions  of  the  condensed  vapor  will 
therefore  be,  where  skies  are  most  constantly  serene  and  where 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  by  day,  leaves  for  the  night  a  violent 
and  extensive  change  of  temperature. 

Although  we  do  not  design  to  discuss  the  meteorolo^  of  dew 
as  a  branch  of  science,  we  have  thought  it  proper  to  state  the 
foregoing  theory  and  facts,  as  necessary  to  illustrate  our  leading 
topic  of  natural  economy.  While  we  omit  then  a  large  class  of 
valuable  and  entertaining  facts  respecting  the  phenomena  dis- 
cussed, we  shall  probably  introduce  other  scientific  memoranda. 

Now,  then,  we  will  consider  the  economy  of  time  and  place, 
developed  from  the  foregoing  facts. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nightly  deposition  of  dew  is  invaluable,  for 
then,  in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  its  fertilizing  moisture  can  lie 
long  enough  upon  vegetation  to  be  productive  of  some  result. 
If  sunshine  and  dew  came  together,  the  latter  would  be  either 
totally  useless  or  productive  of  some  disaster ;  such,  perhaps,  as 
breeding  decay  in  plants :  which  the  almost  invariable  separation 
of  sunlight  and  moisture  in  nature's  processes  gives  us  reason  to 
apprehend  would  be  the  result. 

We  see,  also,  that  the  most  extensive  deposition  of  dew  will  be 
in  those  countries,  where  it  is  most  necessary  and  usefuL  For  in- 
stance, in  tropical  climates  where  not  a'cloud  defaces  the  sky  for 
months  at  a  time,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  the  blistering  heats 
of  the  torrid  day  will  be  followed  by  a  violent  re-action  when  the 
sun  is  withdrawn.  This  sudden  and  extreme  change  of  temper- 
ature will  be  the  occasion  of  excessively  rapid  radiation  of  heat  and 
very  heavy  dews  will  be  deposited.  Thus  the  deficiency  of  rain 
is  supplied  in  a  measure  by  the  extraordinary  deposition  of  atmos- 
pheric vapor,  and  it  is  always  seen  that  the  seasons  of  long  drought, 
being  serene,  are  most  plentifully  refreshed  by  profuse  dews.  In 
India  and  Ghiineay  while  day  and  night  are  cloudless  for  nearly 
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six  raonths  of  the  year,  the  parched  earth  is  refreshed  with  dews 
that  steep  the  ground  like  rain,  while  the  stars  are  burning  un- 
diramed  overhead.  By  this  kindly  agency,  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  those  climes*  is  nourished,  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
shower.  Thus  the  rich  grain-fields  of  Egypt  are  fed ;  and  in 
Thebes,  where  for  a  long  succession  of  years  not  a  veil  of  cloud 
is  drawn  before  the  face  of  sun,  moon  or  stars,  the  mild  resigna- 
tion of  its  floating  moisture  by  die  air  sustains  the  life  of  thirsting 
plants  and  herbage.  In  some  countries,  as  is  well  known,  the  in- 
habitants are  dependent  on  the  dew  for  their  o^n  diink,  wringing 
it  out  of  cloths  which  have  been  exposed  over  night. 

In  temperate  climates,  where  frequent  rains  furnish  sustenance 
to  the  soil,  dews  are  comparatively  light.  The  changes  of  tem- 
perature from  day  to  night  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  produce 
heavy  depositions  ] 

Another  fact  is  well  known  in  the  meteorology  of  dew  :  it  is 
most  readily  deposited  on  substances  that  radiate  heat  most  rapidly. 
For  instance,  a  piece  of  glass  has  been  observed  to  be  perfectly 
covered  with  dew  after  a  night's  exposure,  while  a  piece  of  silver, 
similarly  exposed,  was  scarcely  dimmed.  The  difference  resulted 
from  the  fact,  that  while  the  glass  radiated  nine-tenths  of  its  heat, 
the  silver  threw  off  but  little  more  than  one-tenth.  Where  the 
power  of  rapid  radiation  is  associated  also  with  bad  conducting 
qualities,  as  in  case  of  the  glass,  of  wool,  and  porous  substances 
in  general,  the  deposition  of  dew  upon  the  latter  is  precipitated  ; 
for  a  bad  conductor  cannot  receive  from  contiguous  bodies  warmth 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  its  rapid  loss.  Pointed  substances 
radiate  with  exceeding  rapidity,  while  polished  surfaces  throw  off 
heat  much  more  slowly  than  rough  materials.  These  facts,  as 
well  as  those  already  mentioned,  have  their  wise  adaptations  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  which  they  illustrate  most  minutely. 

Grass  and  the  varieties  of  low  plants  and  herbage,  which  are 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  animal  life,  are  princi-^ 
pally  nourished  by  the  dew.  Their  short  roots  cannot,  like  the 
tree,  draw  moisture  from  the  deep  reservoirs  of  the  earth,  and  the 
rains  of  heaven  are  comparatively  of  little  advantage  to   them, 

*  Tbe  fact  thai  the  long  intervnls  of  droudit,  wliich  occur  in  oriental  coun- 
tnes,  are  only  relieved  by  copiouD  dews,  gives  force  to  the  curse  pronounced 
in  Holy  Writ :  *'  Yemountaiufi  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew  upon  you  !**  It 
also  imparts  great  b«»auty  to  a  part  of  Job's  exquisite  description  of  the  days  of 
bis  youth  and  prosperity :  "  My  root  was  a])read  out  by  the  water*  and  the 
dew  lay  all  night  upon  my  branch.'* — Joby  29  :  19. 
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But  they  seem  to  be  the  principal  recipients  of  the  fkvors  of  the 
dew.  Their  pointed  spears  and  sharp  blades  are  exactly  adapted 
to  a  most  rapid  radiation  of  heat,  while  their  porous  texture 
makes  them  slow  to  conduct  the  warmth  of  the  earth.  Hence, 
their  sudden  coolness  is  productive  of  heavy  depositions  of  dew  ; 
hea^dest  at  the  point  of  their  spears,  where  heat  is  thrown  off*  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.  Thus  is  the  life  of  the  delicate  plants,  which 
are  the  first  to  be  parched  up  or  languish  under  the  effects  of 
drought,  liberally  sustained  by  the  dew,  according  to  the  law  of 
their  structure. 

The  tall  tree,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  light  deposites  of 
dew  ;  it  draws  its  moisture  from  the  depths  of  the  ground.     Its 
tremulous  leaves  protect  each  other  too  much  to  permit  a  rapid 
loss  of  warmth,  and  the  law  of  the  dew  is  therefore  of  but  little 
benefit  to  them. 

The  sands  of  the  desert  and  sterile  rocks  must,  from  their  form 
and  substance,  receive  a  less  supply  of  dew  than  the  fruitful 
ground,  with  its  covering  of  vegetation.  This  is  the  case,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  the  rule  of  nature  to  waste  nothing.  With  lavish 
hand,  she  garnishes  solitudes  with  flowers,  and  sows  her  pearls 
in  the  depths  of  tlie  ocean. 

Consider  another  class  of  scientific  facts.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  that  a  quantity  of  water  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  night  gains  nothing  in  bulk.  No  dew  is  deposited 
upon  it !  This  is  explained  by  other  facts  of  science.  The  sur- 
face of  water  is  constantly  supplied  with  warm  particles  of  water 
from  below.  As  soon  as  particles  of  a  liquid  grow  cold  by  ex- 
posure, they  also  grow  heavy  and  sink.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  lake  and  river  is  not  required  to  radiate  its 
heat :  it  sends  its  warmth  downward.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
no  moisture  is  condensed  from  the  air  by  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  cold  superficies  and  no  dew  is  deposited.  Why  should 
the  gentle  and  light  dew  be  shed  on  large  bodies  of  water  ?  Na- 
ture lavishes  not  her  soft  out-pourings  of  moisture  on  the  bosom 
of  the  ever-full  ocean,  or  the  broad  lake,  or  the  mighty  river. 
They  do  not  need  it.  Wliile  the  thirsty  mariner  can  collect  it  in 
his  blanket  and  wring  it  into  his  cup,  not  a  particle  of  it  falls 
upon  the  boundless  plain  of  water  all  around  him. 

*'  O  Lord  !  how  manifold  are  thy  works :  in  wisx>om  hast  thou 
made  them  all !     The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches !" 
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TO  THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 


BY  ALFRED  B.   STREET. 


Spring-tide  has  come,  and  sheds  around 
The  fragrance  of  its  tender  bloom, 
And  mid  the  forest's  thickening  gloom 

Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  found. 

And  blent  with  voice  of  wind  and  rill, 
And  answering  song  of  bee  and  bird, 
Thy  soft  and  liquid  strain  is  heard 

In  deep  and  heart-felt  thrill. 

The  youthful  bowers  are  spreading  now 
To  throw  upon  the  velvet  glade 
The  flickering  masses  of  their  shade 

Within  the  sunlight's  glow. 

And  bursting  through  the  dead  piled  leaves 
The  violet  springs — ^the  daisy  gems 
The  grass  with  silver  diadems, — 

Its  arms  the  gold-thread  weaves. 

The  cowslip-tufts  the  streamlets  spangle, 
The  arum  shows  its  plumes  of  white. 
And  to  each  wind  that  trembles  light 

The  aspen  leaflets  dangle. 

I  hail  thee  now,  sweet  bird,  as  clear 
Comes  through  the  woods  thy  warbling  swell 
From  the  thick  solitary  dell 

To  charm  my  listening  ear. 

Oft  have  I  heard  thy  song,  when  bright 
The  West  its  visioned  world  displayed. 
And  magic  gleams  of  light  and  shade 

Passed  into  deepening  night : — 

1 


\ 
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On  some  lone  lake  with  forests  round 
Sweeping  the  margin  rich  and  dark, 
When  the  low  breeze  urged  on  my  bark 

And  woke  the  wave  to  somid  : — 

And  when  sprang  morning's  rainbow  hues. 
Whilst  other  birds  as  yet  were  mute, 
Then  too  hath  thrilled  thy  echoing  flute ; 

Brown  brother  of  the  dews ! 

And  now  I  hear  thee  with  the  joy, 
The  fresh  delight  of  other  hours. 
When  earth  was  one  bright  scene  of  flowers. 

And  I  a  thoughtless  boy. 

How  strange  that  one  soft  simple  strain 
Should  bid  the  spectral  past  arise. 
And  with  its  sun  and  smiling  skies 

Spread  round  its  charm  again. 

Yet  thus  it  is — and  sweet  and  wild 

As  in  the  fur  thy  song  is  cast, 

I  hve  but  in  this  happy  past 
A  happy,  happy  child. 


SMILES  AND  TEARS,  OR  THE  COUSINS. 


BT   HART   LESLIE. 


Their  old,  their  cherished  home, 

How  beautiful  it  stood. 

Mid  clustering  vines  and  orange  groves. 

Deep  sheltered  in  the  wood — 

One  bud  within  so  bright  and  fair 

Was  opening  in  those  halls. 

E'en  now  upon  the  oaken  stair 

A  gentle  footstep  falls. — M.  Leelie* 

The  family  mansion  of  the  Langdons  was  situated  about  three 
miles  from  one  of  our  most  populous  Southern  cities.    It  was 
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deeply   shaded  by  time-honored    trees,   beneath   whose  heavy 
foliage  were  winding  paths  and  groves  of  tropical  fruits.   A  more 
beautiful  or  romantic  spot  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who 
have  wandered  through  Southern  woods,  or  breathed  the  per- 
fumed gales  that  sweep  over  them.     Mr.  Langdon  (on  the  death 
of  his  father,)  had  inherited  this  noble  dwelling  with  its  broad 
acres,  and  removed  from  the  neighboring  city  to  his  quiet  country 
home  at  Woodside.     Long  after  his  removal,  his  habits  as  a  tho- 
rough business  man  confined  him  much  to  the  city,  and  his  office 
continued  his  sphere  of  action.     Mr.  Langdon  loved  to  make 
money,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  it,  as  that  it  had  become  a 
habit  and  gave  him  employment ;  that  was  his  greatest  pleasure ; 
his  mind  was  ever  occupied  with  some  new  speculation  or  busi- 
ness transaction,  and  except  on  these  subjects  he  was  a  stem, 
silent,  and  unsocial  man :  he  had  little  time  to  devote  to  his  only 
child,  a  bright  and   beautiful   girl;    and  though  his  heart  was 
wrapped  in  her  welfare,  and  on  his  return  to  his  home  he  looked 
for  his  Ella's  welcome  smile  ;  yet  when  this  was  over  he  had  no 
time  for  much  conversation,  and  she  was  left  to  follow  out  her 
own  impulses  unguided  by  his  counsel.     Mr.  Langdon  was  no 
advocate  for  seminaries  for  young  ladies,  and  he  regarded  the 
pursuit  of  the  more  solid  branches  a  sad  waste  of  time.    Her 
education  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  day  was  not  neglected, 
for  the  best  of  masters  were  provided ;  so  that  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen  Ella  was  a  proficient.     With  an  extremely  sensitive 
nature  and  a  heart  full  of  refinement,  which  she  inherited  from 
her  mother,  who  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  she  was  illy  calcu- 
lated to  wander  alone  through  life.     Early  and  late  found  Ella 
by  some  rippling  streamlet  or  woody  spot,  with  the  page  of  senti- 
mental poetry  or  high-wrought  fiction  spread  before  her.    There 
was  no  one  there  to  direct  her  gentle  impulses  aright,  to  show 
her  God's  mercy  in  the  air  she  so  loved  to  breathe,  or  teach  her 
of  Infinite  Goodness  as  shown  in  bright  Rowers  at  her  feet ;  while 
Ella  worshipped  nature,  the  perftmied  bell  of  every  lovely  flower 
was  some  fairy's  home,  and  each  silver  cloud,  as  it  hoated  away 
in  beauty,  but  an  angel's  wing,  bearing  on  it  thoughts  to  feed  her 
fancy.     In  woman's  first  fresh  years  of  gentleness  and  beauty, 
in  the  new  scenes  that  nature  is  constantly  unfolding  to  the  eye, 
it  is  seldom  she  reads  a  lesson  of  de6ay  in  faded  leaves,  or  the 
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end  of  human  hopes  in  withering  flowers.  Ella  lived  in  a  world 
of  the  imagination ;  she  was  all  romance,  all  poetry,  too  unreal  for 
such  a  commonplace  world  as  ours,  where  every  ''  rose-oolored 
veil  has  dark  threads  running  through  it,"  and  fancy  is  but  a 
spider's  web  the  first  rough  breath  may  break.  Ella  had  but  very 
few  young  companions,  but  as  they  resided  in  the  neighboring 
city,  their  visits  were  but  seldom ;  and  if  her  fair  cousin  Fannie 
Linwood  came  oftener  than  the  rest,  her  school  duties  called  her 
away  from  her  side  ;  and  Ella  was  left  growing  to  womanhood, 
an  unsupported  vine,  ready  to  clasp  its  tendrils  around  the  very 
firrt  object  that  offered  it  supporL 


'Tis  fashion's  idol,  he  the  star 

The  poor  must  worship  from  afar : 

To  fortunes  vast  they  call  him  heir  : 

His  **  toorld"  sees  nothing  wanting  there. — M.  Leslie, 

Alfred  Singleton  was  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  young  men 
we  meet  in  all  our  populous  cities,  lingering  near  the  fashionable 
promenade,  or  driving  among  its  threaded  avenues ;  he  had  his 
private  box  at  the  opera,  his  favorite  ponies,  and,  in  a  word, 
everything  a  man  of  the  world  thinks  worth  living  for.  Sole  heir 
to  an  immense  fortune,  he  was  left  at  early  age  in  the  care  of  the 
money-making  lawyers  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  were  better 
satisfied  in  looking  after  their  interests  in  the  estates,  dian  the 
more  important  ones  of  their  young  ward.  Brought  up  amid  a 
circle  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  fashionables,  it  was  no  wonder, 
with  his  elegant  manners,  his  uncommon  personal  beauty,  and 
his  "  gilded  charms,**  he  should  become  popular.  Yes !  Alfred 
Singleton  was  a  petted  and  spoiled  child  of  fashion,  a  magnet  for 
manoBUvering  mammas,  a  good  catch  with  anxious  papas,  and 
withal  the  centre  of  a  clique  of  New  York's  most  recherche 
beaux.  In  the  club-room  his  habits  were  formed,  his  plans  laid, 
and  it  was  there  he  first  learned  to  think  it  a  light  thing  to  win  a 
woman's  heart  Man,  thou  art  inconstant  as  the  wind ;  and  well 
and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  world  if  the  yoimg  impulses  of 
every  woman's  heart  were  directed  aright,  that  she  might  know 
without  tasting  the  bitter  cup  of  experience,  that  in  a  world 
where  all  bright  things  die,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  or  un- 
clouded constancy  or  love.  How  few  then  would  we  see  pouring 
out  the  whole  wealth  of  the  affections  on  the  frail  altar  of  a  mor- 
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tal  bead,  to  feel  them  like  the  opal  gem  burning  slowly  away. 
Naturally  gifted,  bad  the  refining  qualities  of  Alfred's  mind  been 
9,wakened  by  the  tender  encouragements  of  a  sister's  love  or 
fsunily  influences,  he  would  better  have  understood  the  frail  tissue 
of  woman's  heart,  and  made  him  her  protector  (as  man  should 
ever  be,)  instead  of  her  destroyer. 


'Tis  her  *^  first  season  ;*'  quickly  fly  the  hours 

As  time  flits  by  gaily  painted  wing ; 

The  path  is  strewn  with  summer's  brightest  flowers, 

While  hope,  and  love,  a  glad,  clear  echo  ring. — Mrs,  Leslie* 

EUa  Langdon  had  been  but  one  season  in  the  gay  and  fashion* 
able  city  so  near  her  country  home.  "  A  first  season ;"  what  a 
short  but  expressive  phrase  to  those  who  can  realize  its  ftUl 
meaning.  There  are  none  that  have  passed  it  but  know  too  well 
what  is  the  syren  song  of  pleasure ;  how  the  warm  breath  of 
flattery  charms  like  a  serpent ;  the  cold  homage  of  the  world  is 
fancied  idolatry,  and  thought  to  be  real.  The  veil  revealing  the 
future  is  slowly  lifted ;  the  world  is  painted  on  a  canvass  with 
the  brightest  coloring;  the  present  seems  a  happy  dream  in 
.  which  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  scenes,  the  ear  charmed  with 
the  music,  and  the  heart  beats  time,  as  the  hours  dance  lightly 
away.  These  illusions  never  come  but  once ;  a  second  season 
their  music  is  a  meaningless  hum,  and  our  hearts  have  no  echo 
for  it,  we  listen  to  the  soulless  laugh,  and  it  falls  like  a  mockery 
on  the  dull  ear.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  young  and  lovely 
Alfred  Singleton  first  met  Ella  Langdon.  Was  it  any  marvel  a 
man  of  the  world  should  have  been  attracted  by  a  dark  eye 
sparkling  with  the  welling  from  a  young  and  innocent  heart,  or  by 
that  extreme  artlessness  so  seldom  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  walks 
of  his  fashionable  city.  Ella  was  to  the  man  of  the  world  a  nov- 
elty, and  among  Alfred's  club  would  no  doubt  have  been  pro- 
nounced **  good  game,"  and  **  attractive  metal."  Our  hero  felt 
himself  in  love  (as  the  club  had  defined  the  phrase,)  with  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  girl.  Was  he  not,  too,  Ella  Langdon's 
first  admirer  ? — a  potent  charm  in  itself;  and  as  many  of  us  as 
are  carried  back  to  our  own  fir tt  season^  we  cannot  blame  her  if 
she  listened  earnestly  to  the  fascinating  stranger's  tones.  Ere 
the  week  wore  away,  he  saw  his  words  had  fallen  on  her  heart ; 
false  gems  into  a  pure  and  spptless  casket.    No  thought  of  the 
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dark  passion  of  deceit  had  entered  her  young  mind ;  and  in 
those  words  of  love,  now  grown  an  oft-told  tale  to  him,  she  read 
nought  but  sincerity,  and  the  vine  found  a  supporter ;  it  had  be- 
gun to  twine  its  tendrils  around  it,  and  Ella  was  "  in  love/*  as  a 
young  and  innocent  heart  felt  it.  In  him  she  found  a  realization 
of  her  brightest  dreams.  No  better,  no  fairer  being  had  her  vivid 
fancy  ever  pictured.  She  had  found  the  "  one  fair  spirit  Tor  her 
minister,"  and  she  sought  no  farther ;  for  her  eye  and  he4irt  are 
dazzled.  Ella  had  yet  to  learn  something  of  the  fond  idolatry 
which  is  paid  to  gold ;  how  it  and  it  alone  brightens  and  gilds 
the  worldling's  path  to  the  heart ;  how  he  will  sacrifice  happi- 
ness for  its  attainment,  till,  seizing  it,  it  perished  with  his  base 
using.  Alfred  Singleton  lingered  long  at  the  South ;  nor  were 
his  frequent  visits  to  Woodside  prevented  by  Ella's  stem  father ; 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know  his  child  was  happy.  Those  shaded 
avenues  and  whispering  breezes  could  tell  of  a  tale  of  love  told 
at  the  twilight  hour ;  and  when  Alfred  took  the  willing  hand  in 
his,  and  sang  sweet  songs  of  love  and  constancy,  and  talked  of 
pleasant  paths  in  his  northern  home,  through  which  they  might 
always  wander,  Ella  dreamt  of 

*'  Some  bright  little  isle  of  their  own, 
In  a  blae  summer  ocean  fgr-off  and  alone. 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers, 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  they  breathed,  that  they  hved 
Would  be  worth  all  the  joys  earth  elsewhere  could  gire. 

— Moore. 

In  such  a  home,  with  the  idol  her  heart  had  reared,  could  she 
be  aught  than  happy  T  Ah  !  would  that  this  dream  might  always 
be  a  dream,  and  no  cloud  gather  to  shade  the  simlight  in  her 
heart — a  heart  too  full  of  happiness  for  sleep ;  for  long  after  she 
sought  her  pillow,  when  she  had  plighted  her  ftiith  to  Alfred,  the 
image  in  Ella's  heart  was  the  only  idol  of  her  worship.  Alas, 
poor  Ella  !  you  have  read  as  yet  but  one  page  in  the  character  of 
such  a  man  as  Alfred  Singleton.  The  preface  is  always  poetry  ; 
no  thought  of  darker  lines  have  troubled  your  smooth  cheek  and 
brow ;  but  we  cannot  raise  the  veil  before  you.  No  searching 
human  eye  can  do  it,  time  alone  must  be  the  great  revealer,  and 
this  will  read  the  hook  to  Ella  Langdon. 
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Prepare  for  the  bridal .  a  wreath  yoa  may  twine 

Of  the  Bweet  orange  bud,  of  the  myrtle  and  vine  : 

They  are  emblems  of  confidence,  beauty  and  truth. 

Of  the  pure  love  we  see  in  the  bosom  of  youth. — Mrs,  Leslie, 

Bright  lights  are  gleaming  from  the  spacious  halls  at  Wood- 
side  ;  a  thousand  colored  lamps  are  glimmering  among  the  deep 
foliage  of  those  old  trees,  whilst  sweet  strains  of  music  are  sound- 
ing from  those  woody  groves.  The  orange  gleams  in  the  light  of 
the  moon  as  she  looks  down  lovingly  on  the  streamlets,  while  the 
zephyrs  gently  stoop  to  kiss  them  as  they  pass.  Flowers  were 
there,  the  bright  and  beautiful  of  a  Southern  clime,  and  were 
gathered  in  rich  bouquets  and  scattered  in  profusion  in  that 
stately  home.  Ella  Langdon  is  a  bride.  Here  is  a  group  of  gay 
and  laughing  ones,  jesting  happily  of  their  own  future  :  here  are 
the  grave  and  serious,  gathered  to  witness  the  imion  of  love  and 
deceit  Fond  hearts  are  breathing  farewells  in  those  haUs,  and 
murmured  wishes  of  joy  and  happiness  are  breathed  by  loving 
ones.  Teams  of  old  domestics,  with  full  hearts,  and  tearful  eyes, 
have  come  to  say  "  Good  bye,"  and  a  fervent  "  God  bless  you," 
rises  from  their  honest  hearts  as  they  gaze  at  their  young  mis- 
tress, who  is  leaving  them  forever.  On  the  cheek  of  the  fair 
young  bride  we  see  no  tear,  in  her  eye  no  look  of  regret ;  and 
though  her  heart  throbs  wildly,  and  that  eye  flashes  as  she  clasps 
still  closer  her  father's  hand,  and  answers  the  farewells  of  loved 
ones, — 

A  softer  voice  is  calling  her, 

Low,  winning  to  her  ear : 
First  love  knows  nought  of  sarr&Wy 

It  never  dreams  oifear, — Mrs,  Leslie. 

And  the  perfumed  air,  as  it  steals  gently  in  at  the  casement,, 
seems  to  bear  on  its  wings  a  welcome  greeting  to  some  far  ofiT 
land  her  lover  calls  his  northern  home.  Friends  in  that  hour  are 
forgotten ;  her  idol  is  before  her,  and  her  happiness  is  laid  at  the 
worldling's  feet.  But  I  tremble  for  that  young  and  trusting  heart. 
Here  was  a  woman  all  impulse,  madly,  pasnonately  in  love,  with 
a  being  her  imagination  made  perfect.  The  chords  of  her  heart 
are  all  out  of  tune ;  loose  reins  are  given  to  fajicy,  which,  if  not 
checked  by  a  master  hand,  so  ofVen  makes  woman  her  unconr 
scious  destroyer.  And  what  were  Alfred's  thoughts  as  he  stood 
at  that  altar  and  vowed  to  protect  and  cherish  this  tender  Soutb- 
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em  plant  When  the  old  and  anxious  spoke  to  him  of  cart  in 
transplanting  it  to  a  colder  clime,  he  whispered  in  her  listening 
ear,  of  the  sunshine  of  love,  and  the  warmth  of  the  Ixtari  \  and  the 
flower  dreamt  not  of  blight. 

**  Onward  they  more,  that  bridal  throng : 
Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  song : 
Ye  may  catch  through  the  foliage 

Their  white  robe's  gleam, 
Like  a  swan  through  the  reeds 

Of  a  shadowy  stream. — Hemans, 


CHAP.  II. 

How  eagerly  her  first  impressions, 

Sleeping  fancies,  hopes  and  fears. 

She  pours  into  the  listening  ear  of  age, 

While  wondering  at  the  unmeaning  tone 

The  tDorldoJ  fashion  caUs  its  own. — ^Afr.9.  LedU- 

Good  MoRNma,  my  dear  Aunt  Becky  !  said  Fannie  Linwood, 
gaily  tripping  into  the  room  with  a  bright  bloom  on  her  beautiful 
cheek.  Let  me  place  my  bouquet  in  water ;  for  in  spite  of  my 
hanging  it  in  the  night-dew,  I  see  my  camellias  are  all  blighted ; 
Bnd  then,  dear  Aunt,  prepare  yourself  for  a  long  description  of 
my  cousin's  wedding.  First,  then,  I  passed  a  delightful  eyening; 
and  secondly,  the  bride  looked  most  beautifully,  with  a  single 
white  japonica  in  her  dark  hair,  a  Mechlin  lace  oyer  satin,  I 
know  you  would  have  acknowledged  Ella  Langdon  the  loyehest 
being  in  creation.  And  then  her  eyes,  so  fuU  c^  love  and  oonfl- 
dence,  I  did  not  think  her  very  sad  at  parting  with  us  all,  and  I 
am  quite  -sure  I  never  shall  love  any  one  half  so  weU,  unless  it  is 
my  Aufat  Becky,  op— but  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  By  the  way, 
X  had  nearly  a  whole  fruit-cake  under  my  pillow,  which  had  passed 
through  that  mystical  golden  circle,  the  ''  wedding  ring  ;**  and  I 
had  besides  to  dream  on,  a  written  directory  of  all  Alfred  l^ngle- 
ton's  Northern  friends,  I  am  sure  their  very  namea  drove  efverj 
liking  dreamable  out  of  my  dred  fancy,  for  old  Moppheus  never 
alept  sounder  than  I  did  all  night.  Towards  morning,  however,  a 
tbovsand  litde  images  flitted  before  my  half  open  eyes;  they 
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were  wasps  with  quizzing  glasses,  monkeys,  with  dress  coats  and 
mustachios ;  little  short  phrases  crowding  thick  and  fast  from 
above  immense  imperials,  such  as  "  'pon  honor,"  and  "  plenty  of 
tin,"  "  good  speculation,"  cut  up  well,"  "  dem  pretty  woman ;" 
and  while  I  was  interpreting  them,  I  found  myself  awake.  I 
assure  you,  Aunt,  I  do  not  like  Alfred's  intimees  much  afler  a 
first  interview,  and  I  am  a&aid  they  will  not  improve  on  o.  farther 
acquaintance,  I  dare  say,  however,  the  feeling  will  be  mutual, 
when  I  tell  Mr.  "Walton  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  (who  intend  calling  on 
me  this  morning,)  I  have  been  so  imsentimental  as  to  sleep  soundly 
all  night,  and  dreamed  no  little  romance  to  regale  them  with.  I 
wonder,  dear  aunt,  if  Mr.  Walton  is  a  specimen  of  New  York's 
best  beaux.  (Here  Fannie  drew  a  long  breath,  while  old  Aunt 
Becky  sat  in  her  arm-chair  an  attentive  listener,  as  she  proceeded, 
excited,  as  all  young  ladies  are  after  their  first  large  evening 
party.)  When  I  entered  the  hall  at  Woodside,  Mr.  Walton  came 
languidly  towards  me,  and  simpered,  "  are  you  pretty  and  well  V* 
With  all  simplicity,  I  asked  him  to  repeat,  fearing  I  had  not 
rightly  understood-his  salutation.  I  told  him  I  was  never  better 
than  at  present,  but  as  for  the  pretty,  (1  know  I  gave  him  rather 
a  saucy  look  as  I  told  him,)  I  was  sure  I  saw  nothing  prettier 
than  himself.  It  was  taken  kindly,  however,  and  as  a  compli- 
ment, for  it  was  acknowledged  by  sundry  bows  and  gestures  I 
was  too  dull  to  comprehend.  I  suppose,  said  he,  you  are  dying 
to  see  the  charming  Fanny  EUsler.  I  have  been  twenty  nights  in 
my  own  city,  and  I  intend  as  many  more  when  she  visits  the 
South.  "  Are  you  not  crazy  about  the  new  opera  1  Why  half 
the  women  in  New  York  are  running  mad  with  it  1"  I  told  him 
no;  my  aunt  did  not  approve  of  theatres,  €Lnd  my  unsophisticated 
ears  had  never  been  tuned  to  a  relish  for  opera  music.  Throw- 
ing up  bodi  hands  with  the  level  of  his  chin,  his  small  grey  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets,  I  was  about  to  run  for  aid,  supposing 
bim  to  have  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  convulsion,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, **  old  griiEn,  old  monster ;  why  will  people  have  old  aunts  ? 
What  is  her  age?  Why  how  do  you  manage  to  kiH  time  ?  I 
declare  it  hangs  monstrous  heavy  when  I'm  out  of  New  York ; 
but  could  I  always  be  in  your  sweet  society," — ^here  his  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper,  and  putting  his  face  down  so  that  it  nearly 
touched  my  ear,  I  felt  an  internal  squirm,  as  he  simpered — 

2 
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*'  Oh  conld  I  one  dear  being  find, 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  bnt  joined, 

By  Hymen^e  silken  tie» 
To  her  myself ^  my  all  IM  giro, 
For  her  alone  defighted  live, 
For  her  consent  to  die. — Anon* 

He  gazed  down  to  see  the  effect  of  this  speech^  and  I  tried  ta 
smile  sweetly,  but  it  ended  in  an  out  and  out  laugh,  which  I  know 
was  extremely  rude,  but  which  I  could  not  possibly  avoid.     Mr. 
Walton  left  me  very  abrubtly ;  for  the  so-called  heiress  Senora 
Cortez,  a  Spanish  girl,  had  just  entered,  and  he  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  her  ardent  lover.   I  saw  him  again  as  I  was  leaving, 
and  he  asked  me  pathetically  to  dream  of  him.    I  had  half  a  mind 
to  tell  him  I  dreaded  night-mare,  and  disturbed  rest     I  am  glad 
you  did  not,  chimed  in  the  kind  voice  of  Aunt  Becky ;  and  laying 
down  her  knitting,  and  spectacles,  as  she  interrupted  her  niece— 
"  I  have  often  warned  you  of  the  dangerous  gift  of  sarcasm,  and 
it  will,  if  unchecked,  gain  you  many  enemies.     I  cannot  help 
smiling  at  the  ridiculous  pictures  you  have  drawn  of  Alfred's 
friends,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Walton ;  and  although  these  aro 
men  I  could  never  respect^  I  can  pardon  their  follies  as  the  result 
of  education.     Mr.  Walton's  family  I  have  long  known  by  repu- 
tation.    He  is  the  last  of  a  dissipated  and  fashionable  race ;  and 
as  is  ever  true  of  the  heirs  of  such  an  ancestry,  he  has  with  the 
estates  inherited  the  family  weaknesses ;  and  mind  and  body  are 
both  enervated.    It  is  our  duty,  Fanny,  to  cover  faults,  and  deal 
genii's  with  the  erring.  But  you  have  not  told  me  whether  Arthur 
de  Lacy  was  at  the  wed^ng.'*     Aunt  Becky's  old  and  experi- 
enced eye  needed  no  better  answer  to  her  hasty  question  than  it 
saw  in  the  bright  blush  on  Fannie's  cheek  as  she  glanced  at  the 
beautiful  boquet  on  the  stand  before  her.  Aunt  Bockie  will  whis- 
per the  interpretation  of  that  blush  in  our  ear ;  for  she  knows 
that  ere  a  twelvemonth  has  passed,  her  niece  will  be  claimed  as 
the  bride  of  a  well  known  and  popular  member  of  Congress  from 
Georgia.     "  It  had  not  been  announced"  strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  our  fashionable  readers ;  and  with  Aunt  Becky's  good  old 
notions  of  propriety,  would  remain  a  secret  until  her  niece  stood 
at  the  altar  as  Mrs.  Arthur  de  Lacy,  Fannie  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  this  maiden  aunt,  her  father's  only 
sister.     She  had  entered  the  female  academy  in  the  city  in  which 
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she  resided,  and  gone  regularly  through  a  course  of  instruction 
usually  adopted  at  those  institutions.  No  mind  is  well  balanced 
without  system,  or  order,  in  its  development,  and  this  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  almost  universal  good  effect  of  these  institutions : 
the  studies  are  all  arranged  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  young  mind  is  gradually  led  along,  step  by  step, 
till  it  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  when  it  goes  on  unfolding  in  the 
same  systematic  way,  we  may  say  forever.  Fannie  had  naturally 
a  gay  disposition,  which  had  never  been  checked  by  sorrow.  She 
was  a  universal  favorite  among  a  happy  circle  of  friends,  who 
loved  her  and  appreciated  her  aunt,  not  as  a  "  griffin,"  or  *'  mon- 
ster," but  as  good  and  kind  Miss  Becky  Linwood.  Fannie  had 
naturally  all  the  sensitiveness  and  refinement  of  her  cousin  Ella, 
but  she  had  been  prepared  for  life  and  usefulness,  and  guided  by 
an  experienced  counseL  She  had  been  shown  how  the  unerring 
hand  of  time  withered  and  drooped  her  fairest  flowers,  and 
stamped  the  brow  of  those  she  loved  with  the  impress  of  decay. 
She  was  taken  to  the  cottage  of  the  poor  man,  and  early  shown 
life  in  its  realities  :  her  young  hand  had  dried  the  mourner's  tear, 
and  poured  the  oil  of  joy  and  consolation  into  wounded  hearts. 
Ah,  how  little  do  the  pampered  children  of  luxury  know  how 
deep  are  the  wells  of  bitterness  which  they  might  fathom  and 
purify,  would  they  but  search  them  out  What  richer  reward 
could  they  ask,  than  the  prayers  of  the  poor  they  have  benefitted ; 
incense  from  the  lowliest  altar  dedicated  to  God  would  waflthem 
back  a  rich  blessing  from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  When  sun- 
shine and  prosperity  are  around  us,  we  often  smile,  on  thinking 
the  same  sunlight  sheds  its  beams  on  all  alike ;  and  the  hand  of 
charity  is  often  withheld  through  ignorance. 

[To  bo  coQtinned.] 
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I  love  thee,  mild  September.    Others  praise. 
With  reason,  too,  the  merry  montli  of  May, 
When  nature  keeps  her  vernal  holiday. 

I  blame  them  not ;  yet  I  would  rather  raisa 
My  voice  in  honor  of  thy  riper  charms. 
With  pleasure  undefined  my  bosom  warms, 
When  the  rich  mezzotint  of  Natare*s  making 
Rests  upon  hill  and  vale ;  or,  slowing  breaking 
Before  the  play  of  morning's  ardent  rays. 
The  blended  scenery  to  my  sight  displays : 
Here,  half-concealed,  there,  higher  than  the  rest, — 
Floating  in  air,  like  islands  of  the  blest. 
Then  memory,  with  a  sympathetic  flow, 
Reverts  to  scenes  that  charmed  us  long  ago : 
We  yearn  to  live  the  frolic  hours  again 
Which  sober  manhood  seeks,  but  seeks  in  vain. 
Chiefly  for  this  1  love  thee,  mild  September, 
That  thou  hast  power  to  make  my  heart  remember 
Those  last  pulsations  of  my  youthful  glee, 
Ere  joy's  first  leaf  had  fluttered  from  the  tree. 

H.   A. 


OCTOBER. 

Month  of  my  heart !    A  beauty  all  thine  own, 
A  glory  resting  on  the  hills  and  vales, — 
The  solemn  music  of  Autumnal  gales, — 

Yield  me  a  joy  the  purest  I  have  known. 

For  not  unto  the  outward  sense  alone 
Does  Nature  speak.    The  Spirit  that  pervades 
The  universe,  and  fills  these  silent  shades  ' 

With  beauty,  doth  delight  to  set  His  throne 

In  human  hearts.     Hence  holy  men  of  old 
Were  wont  to  seek,  in  Nature's  converse  mild, 
UommuDion  with  the  Highest;  thus  the  child 

Of  Jesse,  Israel's  psalmist,  did  behold 

The  works  of  God ;  then,  with  triumphant  voice, 

He  sang  Jehovah's  praise,  and  bade  his  heart  rejoice. 

H.  A.  R. 
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FROM   MAB8CHALK    MANOR. 


Some  years  ago  a  very  eccentric  old  gentleman  suddenly  ap- 
peared  in  a  little  Dutch  hamlet  near  the  river.  The  arrival  of  a 
stranger  in  a  small  village  is  always  attended  with  some  degree 
of  notoriety,  but  in  this  case  the  sensation  was  prodigious,  for  the 
new  comer  was  soon  discovered  to  have  a  character  not  only  un- 
like, but  exceedingly  remote  from  that  of  any  one  else  in  the 
place. 

"  Who  can  he  be  V  was  the  inunediate  cry.  Some  suggested 
that  he  was  a  man  of  business  with  a  stock  of  new-fashioned 
goods,  come  to  awaken  covetous  susceptibilities  in  the  hearts  of 
the  hitherto  contented  townsmen,  and  thereby  make  his  own  indi- 
vidual fortune.  Terrified  at  the  conjecture,  Old  Hans  Gansvoort, 
the  only  trader  in  the  village,  immediately  lowered  sugar  a  stiver 
and  soap  half  a  stiver,  by  way  of  showing  that  he  was  the  man 
who  was  willing  to  ruin  himself  in  honorable  competition,  rather 
than  have  his  place  of  mercantile  distinction  usurped  by  a  stran- 
ger. But  the  next  day,  finding  his  suspicions  groundless,  he 
raised  every  article  to  its  original  standard,  and,  in  a  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  forgiveness^  sent  round  to  the  new-comer  to  solicit  his 
custom. 

In  like  manner  were  the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
publican  grievously  alarmed  for  their  several  interests,  and  in  a 
wmilar  way  manifested  the  same  Christian  spirit  upon  being  re- 
lieved  from  their  trepidation,  but  all  in  vain.  The  old  gentleman 
kept  very  close,  and  answered  none  of  the  appeals  which  were 
made  to  him.  He  had  brought  with  hihi  a  sufficient  stock  of  gro- 
ceries to  last  for  many  months,  was  never  sick,  had  no  children 
and  manifested  no  inclination  for  tavern  gossip ;  so  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  getting  at  him,  and  the  whole  village  was  stiU  at 
fault. 
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Was  he  a  farmer  ]  He  had  but  a  little  garden,  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  his  own  com  and  potatoes.  Was  he 
a  gentleman  ?  He  dressed  well,  appeared  rich,  and  had  a  good 
seat  in  church,  but  exhibited  an  unusual  repugnance  to  making 
any  acquaintances  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  the  Squire,  upon 
visiting  him  with  hospitable  intent,  met  with  such  a  cold  recep- 
tion, that  he  was  fain  go  away,  with  his  self-consequence  marvel- 
lously diminished,  and  with  something  that  sounded  very  much 
Hke  an  oath  painfully  struggling  up  his  inflated  larynx. 

Who  was  he  J  What  was  he  1  Where  did  he  come  from  % 
Where  was .  he  going  to  t  How  long  was  he  going  to  stay  % 
Was  he  single  or.  married  ?     Was  he  husband  or  widower  1 

The  sensation  redoubled.  All  the  town  was  agog.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  ungratified  curiosity,  the  Publican,  for  once  in  his 
life,  drew  forth  good  measure,  and  the  Schoolmaster  gave  the 
boys  a  New  Year  holiday  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  while  the 
Dominie  and  the  Doctor  went  many  times  a  week  to  visit  a  sick 
man,  whom  they  had  never  before  thought  fit  to  honor  with  tbeir 
presence,  doing  so,  simply  because  the  way  led  past  the  stran- 
ger's secluded  abode.  From  continual  lounging  at  the  tavern 
after  news,  more  topers  were  made  in  one  week  than  in  months 
before ;  while  among  the  elder  maidens  tea-parties  increased  to  a 
marvellous  extent.  £ven  the  village  dogs  acquired  a  habit  of 
lying  in  the  road  directly  before  the  stranger's  door,  waiting  with 
open  jaws  and  distended  tongues  to  snap  up  any  chance  piece  of 
information,  and  bear  it  to  their  masters. 

At  last,  however,  the  whole  truth  came  out,  for  the  stranger 
was  visited  by  a  nephew^,  a  bright  frolicsome  lad  of  sixteen,  more 
mischievous  than  studious,  and  who,  seeing  no  reason  for  secresy, 
told  all  about  his  worthy  uncle  to  the  first  eager  questioner. 

The  old  man  was  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  investigating  the  abstruse  science,  and  would  proba- 
bly plod  on  in  the  same  fascinating  pursuit  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  He  had  a  larger  library  of  big  black  vellum  books  than 
the  Dominie  and  Doctor  together  could  musteri — always  woro 
round  his  neck  a  silver  medal  given  by  some  long  extinguished 
mathematical  club,  in  honor  of  having,  afler  only  fifteen  years  of 
laborious  study,  solved  an  exceedingly  intricate  equation^  of  which 
no  one  had  ever  heard,  or,  in  all  human  probability,  ever  would 
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hear,— and  moreover,  was  a  corresponding  member  of  four  Mathe- 
matical Associations  and  one  Royal  Mathematical  Institute, 

Then  reports  of  the  old  gentleman's  learning  spread  apace.  It 
was  said  that  he  could  count  the  stars,  compute  ecGpses,  weigh 
the  earth,  and  do  many  other  things  then  considered  as  bordering 
on  the  wonderful.  By  and  by  some  bold  spirit  whispered  strango 
doubts  as  to  the  equal  intellectual  capacities  of  the  Dominie  and 
Schoolmaster,  which,  when  these  two  worthies  heard,  they  put  * 
on  their  cocked  hats,  took  their  canes  in  hand,  and,  with  a  visible 
spirit  of  jealousy,  sallied  forth  to  match  their  powers  with  those 
of  the  wonderful  mathematician.  He  puzzled  the  first  with  an 
algebraic  equation  :  an  arithmetical  proportion  effectually  both- 
ered the  second  ;  and  the  two  departed  no  wiser  than  before,  and 
very  much  crest-fallen,  to  boot.  After  that,  the  mathematician 
was  very  generally  let  alone  ;  for  his  retired  disposition  attracted, 
no  fellow  communication,  and  the  the  fame  of  his  talents  had  so 
spread  abroad,  that  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  deep  degree  of 
reverence,  which  would  not  admit  of  friendly  sociability.  If  ho 
had  lived  with  the  bats  in  an  angle  of  some  lofty  stone  turret, 
worn  big  spectacles,  and  cultivated  a  flowing  white  beard,  carried 
a  human  skull  under  his  left  arm,  and  had  had  all  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  embroidered  upon  the  back  of  his  coat,  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  object  of  greater  awe. 

He  was  in  truth  a  singular  specimen.  Every  idea  ho  had  was 
of  a  mathematical  tendency.  All  his  thoughts  were  a  curious 
compound  of  sines  and  tangents,  roots  and  equations.  He  even 
carried  his  fantasies  into  every  operation  of  common  life,  thereby 
often  causing  a  ludicrous  effect. 

For  relaxation  he  cultivated  a  little  piece  of  ground,  which, 
for  regularity  and  exactness  of  proportion,  in  couse  of  time 
became  a  capital  model  for  a  Chinese  mandarin's  garden.  All  tho 
treea  were  trimmed  off  into  spheres  and  cones,  while  his  vines, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  follow  their  natural  bent,  were  rudely 
trained  up  in  exact  parallels.  The  consequence  was,  that  neither 
treea  nor  vines  ever  bore  any  fruit,  which  was,  however,  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment  to  the  mathematician,  who  felt  it  sufficient 
compensation  for  any  such  loss,  to  observe  his  favorite  study  thus 
accurately  pictured  forth  to  the  eye. 

Then  the   f^rnss-plot  was  a  nirirvcT  t(>  »1)r  wholo  su^^TniiiHlinLr 
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country.  The  sight  wandered  over  8  vast  area  of  circloB,  sqoares. 
triangles  and  parallelograms.  There  was  not  a  bnsh  which  did 
not  represent  a  centre ;  not  a  line  of  cabbages  or  cresses  which 
was  not  planted  to  form  a  radius  or  secant.  And,  in  particular, 
the  pride  of  the  whole  garden  was  a  huge  ellipse.  It  was  formed 
by  a  close  row  of  corn,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  illustratioQ, 
was  kept  with  all  its  natural  exuberances  so  closely  cropped,  that 
it  never  ventured  to  bear  a  single  kernel.  This  was  scientifically 
bisected  and  dissected  by  such  a  vast  variety  of  chords,  tangents, 
secants,  parabolas,  that  the  whole  theory  of  conic  sections  was 
spread  out  as  a  map.  Not  the  minutest  particular  was  wanting 
to  give  the  design  completeness. 

The  mathematician  viras  a  man  of  even  temper  in  most  things. 
He  could  bear  ill-made  beds,  cold  coffee  and  pardally  washed 
clothes,  without  a  murmur ;  but  let  any  one  venture  to  assail  any 
thing  connected  with  his  favorite  science,  and  the  sleeping  lion 
was  immediately  aroused.  Once  a  straggling  visitor,  gifted  with 
more  curiosity  than  common  sense,  appeared  to  examine  his  val- 
ued silver  medal  with  extraordinary  interest.  Pleased  with  the 
attention,  the  mathematician  detailed  the  whole  history  of  the 
honored  token,  and  was  proceeding  by  a  trifling  digression,  to 
impart  the  various  steps  in  science  by  which  he  made  the  won- 
derful discovery  that  entitled  him  to  it,  when  the  guest  inconside- 
rately inquired  its  intrinsic  cost.  In  a  moment,  the  enraged 
mathematician  caught  him  by  his  collar,  and  by  a  series  of  weU 
adjusted  kicks,  landed  him  safely  outside  in  the  road. 

**  Well  done,  Uncle !"  said  the  nephew,  clapping  his  hands  as 
he  saw  the  luckless  victim  many  times  rabed  into  the  air,  before 
having  fairly  alighted  from  the  last  impulse. 

**  A  very  fair  illustration  of  ricochet  motion ;"  the  mathema- 
tician replied. 

After  a  while  the  nephew  left  the  house  in  order  to  travel  in 
foreign  lands.  The  mathematician  first  handed  him  a  well  filled 
bag  of  gold,  as  though  it  were  a  gift  scarcely  wortli  being  thank- 
ful for,  and  then,  with  great  ceremony  and  some  severe  struggles 
of  the  soul,  produced  a  little  black  well-thumbed  work  upon 
"Jtuxions:* 

'*  Take  this,  my  boy,  I  can  well  spare  it,  for  I  have  aikother 
copy.  Read  it  well,  and  it  will  make  you  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man." 
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But  the  only  aj^roach  which  the  nephew  ever  made  to  the 

study  of  any  kind  of  mathematics  was  to  blow  forth  circles  of 
smoke  from  his  pipe,  and  it  was  strongly  suspected,  that  the 
tobacco  therein  was  lit  up,  day  after  day,  with  successive  leaves 
from  the  little  black  book. 

Once  the  Squire  of  the  village,  recovering  from  his  wrath, 
endeavored  to  carry  off  the  mathematician  upon  a  fishing  expe- 
dition. For  this  purpose  hd  rushed  into  the  house,  and  found 
him  deeply  engaged  over  a  slate. 

**  Come,  my  old  boy,  away  with  study  and  take  a  little  prac* 
tice  in  throwing  the  line  !" 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  is  a  line  V  said  the  mathematician, 
looking  up  abstractedly.  **  It  is  length  without  breadth  or  thick- 
ness, as  demonstrated  by — 

'<  No,  no !  Pshaw  1  Gro  with  me,  and  we  will  each  take  a  rod 
and—" 

"  Forty  rods,  one  rood  :*— Four  roods,  one—'* 

\  Stop !"  said  the  Squire,  growing  very  red  in  the  faoe,— 
"Hang  it,  man,  do  you  know  what  it  means  to  angle  1" 

**  Aye ;  as  the  angle  A  is  to  the  angle  B,  so  is  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  of  the  opposite  side  to  the  length  of  a  bisecting 
chord  formed  by  — " 

The  Squire  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushed  despairingly 
out  of  the  house,  while  the  mathematician  continued  his  work, 
without  remembering  that  he  had  had  a  visitor  at  all. 

At  last  the  old  mathematician  went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  There 
was  no.  preliminary  sickness,  but  he  was  found  sitting  up  in  his 
chair  dead,  with  his  slate  before  him  covered  with  closely  writ* 
ten  figures.  The  whole  village  rushed  to  see  him,  and  among 
the  crowd  came  the  Dominie  and  the  Schoolmaster.  They 
scanned  the  slate  attentively,  and  though  neither  could  compre- 
hend the  simplest  equation  of  the  whole  confused  conglomerated 
mass,  feach  fislt  bound  to  give  an  opinion.  The  Schoolmaster  pre- 
tended to  discover  at  the  end  a  triumphant  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  problem,  and  hence  argued  that  the  mathematician  had 
died  in  an  excess  of  joy  at  having  his  labor  crowned  with  suc- 
cess., The  Dominie,  on  the  contrary,  proved  by  several  long 
wor4s  of  indisputable  incomprehensibility,  that  the  result  waa^ 
wrongs  and  that  hence  the  mathematician  had  died  of  grief.    The 
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only  effect  of  the  argument  was  to  raise  a  deadly  feud  between 
the  Church  and  School,  which  was  never  fairly  made  up. 

The  nephew  came  home  from  his  travels  in  time  to  read  the 
vHll,  and  order  the  funeral.  The  mathematician  left  him  sole 
heir  to  every  thing,  binding  up  the  possession  of  the  valued  books 
and  p&pers  with  every  security  that  law  could  afford,  as  though 
he  had  feared  lest  others  might  venture  to  dispute  the  precious 
heritage.  In  a  codicil  of  six  lines,  die  other  property  was  made 
over,  unclouded  by  any  legal  ingenuities ;  as  though  mere  gold 
and  silver  were  of  too  little  worth  to  demand  much  precaution  in 
their  bestowal. 

The  grave  and  coffin  were  made  of  the  most  mathematical  pro- 
portions, and  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  great  con-' 
course,  many  of  whom  almost  expected  to  see  the  learned  man 
rise  up  from  the  bier,  and  fly  off  to  the  realms  of  space,  striding  a 
comet.  But  no  such  result  happened.  The  mathematician  lay 
quietly  in  the  grave,  with  his  medal  on  his  breast,  and  the  nephew 
departed  with  the  old  man's  gold  and  silver,  leaving  the  books  and 
manuscripts  to  the  mercy  of  the  rats  and  mice. 


SKETCH  OF  PETRARCH. 


BY   REV.   ROBERT   TURNBCLL. 


When  Dante  was  banished  from  Florence,  Petracco  dell  An^ 
cisa,  a  noble  Florentine  and  notary  of  the  Republic,  was  involved 
in  the  same  calamity.  He  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Petrarch,  who  was  bom  in  Arezzo  on  the  19th  of  July,  1304,  on 
the  very  night  when  t)ante  Petracco  and  other  Grhibellines  made 
their  last  iiieffectual  attempt  on  Florence.  A  striking  incident  in 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  connected  with  that  event  is  thus  versified  by 
Rogers.  Referring  to  the  Amo,  which  glides  in  many  beautiflil 
windings,  through  the  Val  de  Pisa, 
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Reflecting  coDTents,  castles*  Tillages, 
And  those  great  rivals  in  an  elder  day, 
Florence  and  Pisa  :" — 

he  adds 

**  Once  indeed,  'twas  thine. 
When  many  a  winter  flood  thy  tributary 
Was  through  its  rocky  glen,  rushing,  resounding, 
And  thou  wast  in  thy  might,  to  save,  restore 
A  charge  most  precious.     To  the  nearest  ford 
Hastening,  a  horseman  from  Arezzo  came. 
Careless,  impatient  of  delay,  a  babe 
Slung  La  a  basket  to  the  knotty  staff 
That  }3y  athwart  his  saddle-bow.     He  apwra. 
He  enters ;  and  his  horse  alarmed,  perplexed, 
Halts  in  the  midst.     Great  is  the  stir,  the  strife ; 
And  lo  !  an  atom  on  that  dangerous  sea 
The  babe  is  floating !     Fast  and  far  he  flies ; 
Now  tempest  rocked,  now  whirling  round  and  rounds 
But  not  to  perish.     By  thy  willing  waves 
Borne  to  the  shore,  among  the  bulrushes 
The  ark  has  rested ;  and  unhurt,  secured, 
As  op  his  mother's  breast  he  sleeps  within. 
All  peace !  or  never  had  the  nations  heard 
That  voice  so  sweet  which  still  enchants,  inspires  ; 
That  voice  which  sung  of  love,  of  liberty, 
Petrarch  lay  there.''  * 

Notwithstanding  this  early  misfortune,  the  life  of  Petrarch  was 
only  too  prosperous  and  happy-^no  not  happy,  except  in  the 
narrow  worldly  sense  of  the  terra ;  for  alas !  his  splendid  career 
of  honor  and  pleasure  grew  dim  before  his  eyes,  and  left  him 
unsatisfied  and  melancholy.  His  entire  life  was  a  perfect  contrast 
to  that  of  Dante.  Honored  and  caressed  by  popes  and  princes^ 
the  favorite  of  the  muses  and  the  idol  of  all,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction which  he  could  not  reach,  no  pleasure  which  he  could 
not  taste.  Learned,  generous  and  kind,  a  man  of  genius  and  sta- 
tion, with  no  great  faults,  he  had  no  great  virtues.  He  inveighed 
against  the  vices  of  his  patrons,  but  ever  Vetained  their  patronage. 
The  friend  of  Rienzi,  the  last  of  the  Tribunes  and  the  advocate 
of  freedom,  he  consorted  all  his  life  long  with  the  most  consum- 
mate despots,  and  derived  his  highest  honors  from  hands  that 
reeked  with  blood ! 

Petrarch  was  designed  for  the  law,  and  studied  at  Bologna  and 
other  places.     He  made  great  progress  in  learning ;  but  felt  so 

*  Italy — A  poem. 
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Strong  an  attraction  to  poetry,  that  he  abandoned  the  legal  pro- 
feaaiony  sorely  to  the  disappointment  c^  his  father,  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  muses. 

His  residence  at  Avignon,  at  that  time  the  site  of  the  papal  see, 
and  on  that  very  account  one  of  the  most  Hcentious  in  Europe — 
his  attachment  to  Laura,  whom  he  has  immortalized  in  his  sonnets, 
his  half  devout,  half  carnal  and  platonic  love,  which  burned,  long 
after  Laura  was  in  her  grave,  and  colored  his  whole  subsequent 
life, — his  solitary  musings  by  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  in  hia 
beantiful  retreat  at  Arqua,  are  well  known  to  al. 

As  a  scholar  and  a  courtier,  a  poet  and  a  maA  of  genius,  his 
fame,  in  his  own  day,  was  unbounded.  He  was  crowned  with 
laurel  in  the  Capitol,  and  received  the  homage  and  applause,  not 
<ynly  of  Rome,  but  of  Florence  and  Venice.  He  prided  himself 
especially  on  his  vast  learning,  his  migestic  Latin  style,  hia  efForta 
for  the  diflRision  of  classical  learning,  and  especially  his  great  epic 
poem  of  Africa,  written  in  Latin,  which  he  hoped  to  leave  behind 
him  as  the  richest  monument  of  his  genius.  But  all  these  posterity 
has  forgotten,  except  his  efforts  for  the  restoration  and  diffusion 
of  Latin  literature,  and  his  poems,  which  he  regarded  only  as  hia 
solace  and  amusement. 

Dante  created  the  language  of  Italian  poetry ;  Petrarch  brought 
it  to  perfection.  If  the  one  was  the  Angelo  of  literature,  the 
other  was  its  RaSaele.  In  the  extreme  beauty  and  perfection  of 
his  diction,  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  No  word  of  his  has 
grown  obsolete ;  no  figure  has  lost  its  fireshness  and  elegance. 
Indulging  occasionally  in  refined  omeeits,  he  is  never  weak  or 
redundant  His  style  is  always  firm,  dear  and  beautiful.  Of 
deep  and  stormy  passion ;  of  strong  and  startling  phraseology, 
he  knows  absolutely  nothing ;  but  his  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
elegance,  are  inimitable.  His  poetry  has  all  the  clearness  as 
well  as  splendor  of  the  diamond.  It  always  reminds  us  of  the 
hardest  and  most  delicate  enamel  It  is  pervaded,  moreover,  by 
a  serene  light,  a  soft  and  pensive  beauty.  In  fact  it  is  the  very 
perfection  of  what  may  be  termed  ideal  or  reflective  passion, 
embodied  in  exquisite  and  graceftil  forms. 

The  stormy  age  of  Dante  had  begun  to  soften.  Wealth  and 
luxury  begot  effeminacy  and  weakness.  Foreign  mercenaries  were 
hired  to  perform  the  fighting  of  tfa^  Italians,  while  the  citizens  gave 
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themselves  up  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  literature.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  foreign  barbarians  overran  the  country ; 
and  ^Petrarch  in  his  old  age  saw  Italy  drenched  in  blood.  He 
had  travelled  much,  and  seen  many  beautiful  scenes  in  other 
lands ;  but  his  heart  turned  to  Italy  with  increasing  affection.  It 
was  then  an  infinite  grief  to  his  generous  heart  to  see  his  native 
country  suiTering  from  such  a  cause.  Some  of  the  finest  passages 
in  his  poems  have  reference  to  this  circumstance,  and  rise  to  a 
high  pitch  of  indignant  eloquence.  His  appeals  upon  this  8al]ject 
were  not  without  effect.  Native  companies  of  patriotic  citizens 
were  formed ;  and  the  fierce  marauders  were  driven  firom  Italy. 
But  this  unhappy  country  has  never  been  long  free  ftrom  intes- 
tine division  or  foreign  invasion  ;  and  not  long  after  this  a  long 
and  bloody  war  ensued,  from  the  descent  into  Italy  of  the  Em- 
peror Charleff  the  Fourth.  So  that,  between  Popes  and  Emperors^ 
Italy  has  scarce  enjoyed  a  moment's  repose,  from  the  fall  of  the 
ancient  republics  to  the  present  time. 

Petrarch  was  tall  and  well  formed,  with  noble  and  handsome 
features,  large  lustrous  eyes,  serene  mouth,  and  lofly  brow.  His 
manners  were  courteous  and  fascinating ;  and  his  character  some- 
what generous,  though  by  no  means  elevated  and  self-sacrificing. 
He  was%n  agreeable  man  of  the  world,  with  an  ardent  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  and  his  native  land,  but  without 
that  loftiness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  character  which  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  high  patriotism  and  virtue.  He  grew  weary  of 
his  own  honor  and  succesr,  and  discovered,  too  late,  that  he  had 
failed  to  reach  the  tiue  end  of  life.  He  died  in  Arqua,  his  chosen 
retreat  among  the  Euganean  hills,  a  few  miles  from  Padua,  July 
11th,  1374.  He  was  found  by  his  attendants  dead  in  his  chair, 
his  head  leaning  on  the  desk,  with  a  book  beside  him,  probably 
struck  by  apoplexy  while  engaged  in  reading.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  being  followed  to  his  grave  by  the  Prince  of 
Padua,  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    His  tomb  is  the  resort  of  many  Kterary  pilgrims. 

'*  There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ;  reared  in  air 

Pillared  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  ot  Laura's  lover ;  here  repair 

Many  familiar  with  his  well  sung  woes, 

The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.    He  arose 
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To  raise  a  language  and  his  land  reclaim 

From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes ; 
'Watering  the  tree  that  bears  his  ludy^s  name, 
With  his  melodious  tears  he  gave  himself  to  fame." 

Byron. 

The  idolatry  withiwliich  Petrarch  has  ever  been  regai'ded  by 
his  countrymen  has  begun  to  subside.  But  they  still  speak  of  him 
as  "  the  tender,  the  elegant,  the  divine."  Far  inferior  to  Dantc^ 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  in  originality  and  vigor,  he  approaches  them^ 
perhaps  equals  them  occasionally,  in  tenderness  and  beauty.  His 
descriptions,  mingled  with  sentiment  and  devotion,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  songs  of  Robert  Bums,  are  singularly  touching. 
They  remind  us  of  the  light  of  setting  suns,  or  the  peujsive  beauty 
of  the  moon  and  stars. 

When  Peti-arch  found  that  tlie  poems  of  his  youth  were  the 
principal  source  of  his  fame,  he  bestowed  upon  them  an  elaborate 
revision.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  frequently  they  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  his  criticism.  He  brought  the  melody  and 
rhythm  to  the  highest  perfection. 

The  following  is  one  of  his  finest  Canzones,  and  will  give  as 
fair  an  idea,  as  a  translation  can,  of  his  peculiar  style : 

CANZONE. 

In  the  still  even,  when  with  rapid  flight  f 

Low  in  the  western  sky  the  sun  descends 

To  give  expectant  nations  life  and  light. 

The  aged  pilgrim,  m  some  clime  unknown, 

Sk)w  journeying  right  onward,  fearful  bends, 

With  weary  haste,  a  stranger  and  alone ; 

Yet  when  his  labor  ends, 

He  solitary  sleeps. 

And  in  short  slumber  steeps 

Each  sense  of  sorrow  hanging  on  the  day, 

And  all  the  toil  of  the  long  past  way  : 

But,  O,  each  pang  that  wakes  with  morn*8  first  ray, 

More  piercing  wounds  ray  breast. 

When  heavens  eternal  light  sinks  crimson  in  the  west  I 

His  burning  wheels  when  downward  Phoebus  bends, 

And  leaves  the  ^vorld  to  night :  its  lengthened  shade 

Each  towering  mountain  o'er  the  vale  extends; 

The  thrifry  peasant  shoulders  light  his  spude, 

With  sylvan  carol  gay  and  uncouth  note, 

Bidding  his  cares  upon  the  wild  winds  float. 

Content  in  peace  to  share 

His  poor  and  humble  fare, 

As  in  that  golden  age 

We  honor  still,  yet  leave  its  simple  wayt  — 
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Whoe'er  so  list,  let  joy  his  hours  engage : 

No  gladness  e'er  has  cheered  my  gloomy  days, 

Nor  moment  of  repose, 

However  rolled  the  spheres,  whatever  planet  rose : 

Whereas  the  shepherd  marks  the  sloping  ray 

Of  the  great  orb  that  sinks  in  ocean's  bed. 

While  on  the  east,  soft  steals  the  evening  gray, 

He  rises  and  resumes  the  accustomed  crook, 

Quitting  the  beechen  grove,  the  field,  the  brook. 

And  gently  homeward  drives  the  flock  he  fed; 

Then  far  from  human  treadj 

In  lonely  hut  or  cave. 

O'er  which  the  green  boughs  tvave. 

In  sleep  without  a  thought  he  lays  his  head  : 

Ah !  cruel  love  !  at  this  dark,  silent  hour. 

Thou  wak'st  to  trace,  and  with  redoubled  power, 

The  voice,  the  step,  the  air 

Of  her,  who  scorns  thy  claim,  and  flees  the  fatal  snares* 

And  in  some  sheltered  bay  at  evening's  close, 

The  mariners  their  rude  coats  round  them  fold. 

Stretched  on  the  rugged  plank  In  deep  repose  : 

But  I,  though  Phoebus  sink  into  the  main 

And  leave  Granada  wrapt  in  night,  with  Spain, 

Morocco,  and  the  Pillars  famed  of  old, — 

Though  all  of  human  kind, 

And  every  creature  blest, 

All  hush  their  ills  to  rest, 

No  end  to  my  unceasing  sorrows  find : 

And  still  the  sad  account  swells  day  by  day ; 

For  since  these  thoughts  on  my  lorn  spirit  prey, 

I  see  the  tenth  year  roll ; 

Nor  hope  of  pardon  springs  in  my  desponding  toul^ 

Thus  as  t  Vent  my  bursting  bosom's  pain, 

Lo  !  from  the  yoke  I  see  the  oxen  freed,    * 

Slow  moving  homeward  o'er  the  furrowed  plain : 

"Why  to  my  sorrow  is  no  pause  decreed  ? 

Why  from  my  yoke  no  respite  must  I  know  ? 

Why  gush  these  tears,  and  never  cease  to  flow  ? 

Ah  me  !  what  sought  my  eyes, 

When  fixed  in  fond  surprise, 

On  her  angelic  fkee 

I  gaze,  and  on  my  heart  each  charm  impressed  ? 

From  which  nor  force  nor  art  the  sacred  trace 

Shall  e'er  remove,  till  I  the  victim  rest  . 

Of  Death,  whose  mortal  blow 

Shall  my  pure  spirit  free,  and  this  wann  frame  lay  IdW^ 
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John  Milton  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, — the  grave  old  Puritan 
and  the  enthusiastic  young  unbeliever, — the  author  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  author  of  Queen  Mab, — ^are  there  in  the  bright  cata- 
logue of  English  poets,  any  two,  whose  names  call  up  more 
disnmilar  associations,  whose  lives  present  a  greater  contrast,  and 
whose  works  are  held  in  more  diverse  estimation  ]  Around  the 
name  of  Milton,  cling  recollections  of  the  stern  times  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  mighty  efforts  which  he  put  forth  in  the 
struggles  of  his  day,  and  *'  of  which  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to 
side.**  Shelley  lived  in  no  such  stirring  times,  nor  would  they 
have  been  his  proper  element  We  see  Milton  in  all  the  many 
troubles  of  his  life  maintaining  a  cooler  and  nobler  attitude,  able 
still  to  **  bear  up  and  press  right  onward,''  unbroken  under  ago» 
neglect  and  blindness. 

In  Shelley's  own  language, 

•*  He  died, 
Who  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,  c^d  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride 
The  priest,  the  slave  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went*  unterrified 
Into  the  golf  of  death ;  but  his  clear  sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth,  the  third  among  the  sons  of  tight.** 

Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ungovemed  zeal  of  his  bold  spirit* 
opposing  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  human  society,  endured 
the  punishment  by  which  society  avenged  its  wrongs  with  the 
fretfulnesB  of  a  child,  and  not  the  firmness  of  a  martyr.  The  one 
"  after  long  choosing  and  beginning  late,"  produced  his  immortal 
work  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  poetic  powers  are  usually  on  the 
wane ;  the  other,  a  poet  in  his  boyhood,  was  scarcely  in  the  ma- 
turity of  manhood,  when  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  stilled 
his  passionate  heart  forever.  Both  were  lovers  of  liberty ;  but 
with  Milton,  it  was  liberty  under  law.    Both  hated  oppression ; 
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but  Milton  could  respect  necessary  restraint  and  discipline  ;  while 
Shelley  could  in  the  school-room  hear  nothing  but  "  the  harsh  and 
grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes."  Both  loved  freedom  of 
thought ;  but  it  led  Milton  to  devout  belief,  and  Shelley  to  blas- 
phemous quibbling. 

But  it  is  not  our  design  to  trace  either  a  parallel  or  a  contrast 
between  these  two  poets.  We  have  not  time  to  speak  of  the  no- 
ble life  and  character  of  Milton,  or  to  awaken  sorrow  for  the 
misfortunes  and  errors  of  Shelley.  Yet  it  may  be  interesting  to 
examine  how  two,  so  great  and  so  unlike,  have  felt  and  have 
written  upon  tlie  same  theme ;  and  to  see  whether  similar  occa- 
sions inspire  in  them  similar  strains.  We  may  find  pleasure  in 
hearing  at  the  same  time  Milton  lament  for  Lycidas,  and  Shelley 
weep  for  Adonais,  and  in  observing  the  harmony  between  the 
majestic  notes  of  the  organ  in  one,  and  the  wild  sounds  of  the 
Eolian  Harp  in  the  other.  And  we  may  find  profit  also,  when 
w^e  see  how  the  song  of  the  Atheist  hovers  in  despair  around  the 
grave,  and  vainly  seeks  for  consolation  in  vague  anticipations  of 
future  fame,  while  that  of  the  Christian  mounts  boldly  beyond 
death,  and  with  a  nobler  flight  rejoices  in  the  confident  hope  of 
an  immortality  in  heaven. 

Of  the  many  who  have  read  the  monody  of "  Lycidas,"  few 
know  or  inquire  who  was  the  friend  whose  death  Milton  so  beau  - 
tifuUy  bewails.  His  name,  like  those  of  Egyptian  kings,  buried 
beneath  the  pyramids,  is  unknown  or  uncared  for  amid  the  admi- 
ration which  is  felt  for  the  "  monumentum  are  perenniuSy**  which 
the  poet's  genius  has  erected  to  his  memory.  He  knew  indeed, 
as  Milton  tells  us. 

Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme, 

but  his  poetry  was  not  of  a  kind  to  win  immortality ;  and  the 
few  specimens  of  it  which  remain  are  known  only  to  the  anti- 
quary and  little  valued  even  by  him.  That  he  was  young,  learned 
and  accomplished,  and  that  his  unfoitunate  death  was  lamented  in 
other  elegies  than  that  of  the  great  epic  poet,  is  tlie  extent  of  the 
information,  which  the  great  mass  of  readers  possess  about  him. 
There  are  no  circumstances  in  his  life  or  his  death  sufficient,  of 
themselves,  to  be  remembered  at  this  day ;  and  thus  the  verse 
which  embalms  his  memory  has  none  of  the  charms  which  a  fond 
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rc'^i-pt  r«>r  its  ^vJ.  'v  c:  niii'lit  awaken.  Ah  Mr.  Kdward  Kino:,  of 
Christ's  Co]lc\'4C,  lie  has  long  been  forgotten ;  but,  as  Lycidas, 
he  still 

"  SiMnilchroil  in  such  pomp  tloth  lie, 

Tiiat  kings  Ibr  such  u  tomb  would  wish  to  die.*' 

It  is  very  dinorcnt  witli  him  whom  Shelley  celebrated  as 
"  Adonait^."  The  gcniiu^^,  the  poetry,  and  the  unhappy  death  of 
Keats  are  still  and  will  ever  be  remembered.  The  sensitive 
pliant,  nipped  by  the  r:)ii'.rh  blast  of  criticism,  did  not  die  without 
leaving  behind  at  least  its  blossoms  and  "  the  promise  of  the 
fruit,"  which  matiiriiy  would  have  ripened.  Though  his  "writings 
are  imperfect  and  unfinished,  still  they  will  live ;  for,  in  his  own 
proj)hctic  language, 

**  A  thing  of  boauty  is  a  joy  forever; 
Its  lovciliucss  increases  ;  it  will  never 
Pass  iuto  nothingness." 

Admiration  for  the  sweetness  of  his  j)octry,  increased  perhaps 
by  sorrow  for  his  fate,  and  by  wonder 

**  that  the  mind,  that  fiefy  particlo, 
Should  Jet  itself  be  snuffed  ou\  by  au  article," 

gives  additional  interest  to  the  lament  of  Shelley.  We  see  in  it 
not  only  the  grief  of  friend  for  friend  and  of  poet  for  poet,  but 
regret  for  the  works  of  beauty  which  might  have  been  expected 
fmm  Keats'  riper  years.  We  see  the  poet  sorrowing  for  a  loss 
in  which  we  arc  partakers ;  and  as  Milton  longed  to 

**  call  up  him  who  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,'' 

so  we,  in  our  selfishness,  mainly  wish  to  summon  Adonais  back 
to  complete  "  Ilji^erion."  The  death  of  one  so  young  and  so 
gifted  is  always  a  melancholy  event,  but  there  was  cause  for  un- 
usual sorrow  in  the  fate  of  iteata.  He  did  not,  like  White,  sink 
beneath  over-exeition  in  study ;  nor  did  he  fall  a  victim  to  any 
common  malady.  Though  the  disease  w^hich  proved  fatal  to  him 
was  consumption,  the  cause  of  that,  and  of  his  death,  was  in  the 
mind,  and  not  the  body.  The  pain  and  agitation  which  a  severe 
and  unjust  criticism  on  his  "  Endymion"  caused  his  delicate  and 
sensitive  mind,  he  could  not  recover  from ;  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-fifih  year,  he  was  at  re^t  amid  the  ruins  of 
B.ome,  beneath 


-■<.'—>  .-\>^k^^-- 
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*' a  j-Iopc"  of  croon  nrccss, 
Where,  like  um  infant's  siiiiie.  over  the  dfp.d 
A  light  of  liiu'zhin^  flowei-.s  along  the  gni«s  was  sprond." 

It  may  seem  stranger  tliat  a  liJerary  critici.sm  slioiild  have  had 
such  an  unfortunate  cllbct ;  but  Ivr.nts  was  a  man  (or  boy)  of  great 
susceptibility.  The  altaclc,  thoTT-;]!  lllcc  that  which  roused  Byron, 
crushed  him.  The  blow  i!!tciuu)d  for  tlio  poem  reached  farther 
and  struck  the  poet ;  and  its  injustice  was  acknowledged  too 
late.* 

But  wc  must  return  to  the  more  direct  ccn:^idcration  of  our 
subject.  No  reader  can  fail  to  observe  the  exquisite  melody  of 
the  two  poems  of  which  we  have  spoken.  INIilton's  power  to 
make  music  from  the  roueli  Rounds  of  our  lan^ruafxo  has  often 
been  wondered  at  and-  admired.  In  his  ci^rcat  epic  poem  mere 
catalogues  of  rude  and  uncouth  names  arc  so  artfully  arranged 
by  his  skill,  as  to  charm  the  cnr  by  their  mut  ic,  and  sometimes 
to  dwell  as  favorite  passages  in  the  memory.  Take  as  an  instance 
the  following, 

"  from  the  destined  walls 
OfCambala,  scat  of  Calliaian  Can, 
And  Saniarchand  by  Oxus,  Tcinir's  throne, 
To  Paqnin  of  SinaMin  Kinrrs,  and  ti'-cnco 
To  Agra  and  Labor  of  (ireat  Mo<x*:]. 
DowQ  to  tho  Goldon  Chersonese,"  iCo. 

In  this  power  over  our  language  he  has  ccrtnlrJy  never  been 
surpassed;  and  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  vv-ilii  his  writings 
can  know  the  majestic  melody  of  Englir-h  in  pro^e  cr  vei-se,  or 
its  sweetness  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  writer.  Ahiiough  "  Lyci-, 
das"  was  a  youthful  cfTort,  still  it  exhibits  the  same  ear  to  appre- 
ciate and  skill  to  develop  the  music  of  rhytlim.  An  apparent 
irregularity  in  the  rhyme  is  so  contrived  as  to  prevent  monotony, 


*  The  reader  will  remember  Byron's  doggrel  versos  : 

"Who  killed  .John  Keats?" 
"  I,"  said  tho  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  tartarly  ; 
"  Twas  one  of  mv  feats." 

"Who  shot  the  arrow?" 
"  Tho  poet-priest  Milman, 
(So  ready  to  kill  man.) 
Or  Southey,  or  Barrow." 
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and  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effects*     What  can  be  more 
more  melodious  than  the  opening. 

**  Yet  ODce  more,  O  ye  laurels,  aad  once  mor », 
Ye  myrtles  brdwn,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
t  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  tbrced  fingers  rude, 
Scatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year." 

tn  this  arty  so  necessary  to  the  poet,  Shelley  was  no  mean  pro- 
ficient. There  is,  we  think,  no  one  of  all  our  modem  poets,  who 
has  excelled  him  in  this  respect,  tliat  is,  in  the  music  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  verse.  And  we  say  this  without  abating  at  all  our 
admiration  of  Moore's  high  polish,  Scott's  wonderful  versatility, 
and  Wordsworth's  flowing  stateliuess.  The  commencement  of 
Queen  Mab  shows  what  harmony  resides  in  that  least  harmonious 
of  metres,  irregular  blank  verse ;  and  in  "  Adonais"  we  cannot 
go  amiss,  to  find  proofs  of  our  assertion.  Let  us  take  as  one  the 
stanza  in  which  the  poet  changes  from  his  sorrow  to  rejoicing. 

**  Ho  has  outsonred  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
£ovy  and  calumny  and  bate  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain ; 
Nor  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  burn, 

With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlaraented  urn.*' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  "  Lycidas"  the  classic  taste  and  ac- 
quirements of  Milton  are  conspicuous.  A  deep  and  thorough 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  poet,  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  beauties  of 
those  great  writers  who  survived  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  have  become  the  models  for  modem  times.  His  poem,  fol- 
lowing^  to  some  extent,  the  character  of  ancient  pastoral  poetry, 
is  rich  with  allusions  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
invocation  is  to  the 

••  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
Which  from  beneath  the  feet  of  Jove  doth  spring." 

It  is  the  song  of  an  "  uncouth  swain,"  lamenting  "  to  the  oaks 
and  rills"  the  loss  of  his  brother  shepherds,  and  thinking  of  the 
happy  times  which  they  have  passed  together  in  rural  occupa* 
tions ;  while  to  the  skillful  touch  of  the  flute 

**  Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  With  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 
And  old  Damcetas  loved  to  hear  their  song.*' 
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Shelley  too  was  a  lover  of  classic  poetry,  and  bad  imbibed 
much  of  its  spirit ;  as  we  may  see  in  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound/' 
and  in  his  translation  of  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mercury.  But 
his  imaginative  mind  had  a  mythology  of  its  own,  if  we  may  so 
call  it.  While  doubting,  or  probably  disbelieving,  the  existence 
of  the  God  of  revelation,  he  yet  seems  to  adopt,  in  his  own  words, 
"  the  hypothesis  of  a  pervading  spirit  co€temal  with  creation." 
This  belief  arose  doubtless  in  part  from  the  peculiar  and  imagina- 
tive character  of  his  intellect,  and  from  that  love  for  the  ideal 
which  would  not  sufier  him  to  be  contented  with  the  every-day 
view  of  the  outward  world.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mate- 
rial ;  every  thing  must  in  his  mind  be  spiritualized.  Thus  uni- 
versal nature  became  a  species  of  Deity ;  and  thoughts,  passions 
and  feelings  assumed  a  personality  in  his  poetry.  Yet  this  was 
not  the  8(5rt  of  personality  by  means  of  which  Spencer  filled  his 
great  poem  with  such  numerous  allegorical  characters.  The  per- 
sonages in  "  The  Fa^ry  Queen"  are  men  and  women,  of  true 
flesh  and  blood,  though  standing  often  as  the  representatives  of 
mental  emotions.  But  the  beings  whom  the  mind  of  Shelley 
gathered  around  itself,  in  its  fondness  for  the  ideal,  were  of  a 
different  nature.  They  were  abstractions,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  to  Spencer's  allegorical  beings,  as  lanthe's  soul  to  her 
body. 

"  'Twas  a  sight 
Of  wonder  to  behold  the  body  and  sotd. 
The  self-sarae  liDearoents,  the  same 
Marks  of  identity  were  there, 
But  oh  how  different  !*' 

When  those  who  moulded  the  system  of  ancient  mythology  (if 
indeed  it  did  not  rather  form  itself)  had  conceived  the  abstract 
idea  of  beauty,  influenced  by  the  love  of  the  real,  they  gave  it  a 
body,  and  it  became  Venus.  The  valor  of  the  warrior  became 
embodied  in  Mars ;  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  in  Minerva.  Shelley 
stopped  short  of  this.  His  mind  loVed  the  abstract,  and  preferred 
the  spirit  of  beauty  to  any  embodiment.  This  is  the  principal 
reason  why  his  poetry  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  popu- 
lar. We  will  not  say  that  it  requires  too  much  thought,  but  it 
requires  a  kind  of  thought  to  which  the  greater  part  of  readers 
are  disinclined. 

"  Adonais"  is  full  of  instances  of  the  power  of  Shelley's  imagi- 
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nation,  and  of  that  peculiarity  of  which  wo  have  spoken.     It 
ahounds  with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  personifications. 

**  Oh  weep  for  Adonais !     The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought, 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  hig  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, 
Wander  no  more  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung,  and  mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength  nor  find  a  home  again. 

**  And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries 
**  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  son*ow  is  not  dead  ; 
See  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  from  a  ruined  Paradise  ! 
She  knew  not  Hwas  her  own,'*^ 

How  exquisite  and  how  imaginative  is  this  picture !  How 
characteristic  of  Shelley,  and  how  unlike  "  poetry  for  the  mil- 
lion !"  Its  beauties  are  not  to  be  understood  by  a  careless  peru- 
sal, but  will  repay  attentive  study. 

Of  one  line  in  this  extract  we  must  take  notice,  as  it  has  a  close 
resemblance  to  tlie  passage  in  "  Lycidas." 

"  Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow  ^  is  not  dead" 

The  expression  in  the  two  poems  is  the  same,  though  there  is 
no  similarity  in  the  general  train  of  thought.  The  use  of  the 
words  by  Shelley,  if  a  plagiarism,  was  doubtless  an  unintentional 
one. 

In  quoting  the  beginning  of  "  Lycidas,"  we  have  shown  ho^v 
Milton  calls  upon  nature  to  join  with  him  in  his  sorrow  for  the 
death  of  his  friends,  as  if  she  felt  a  sympathy  for  his  loss. 

**  Call  it  not  vain  ;  they  do  not  err 

Who  say  that,  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies." 

With  this  same  feeling  which  inspired  Milton,  and  which  Scott 
has  thus  beautifully  described,  Shelley  paints,  in  lines  of  inimita- 
ble sweetness,  the  death  of  Adonais. 

"  Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were, 
Or  they  dead  leaves  ;  since  her  delight  is  flown, 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year  7** 
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^*  Lost  echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains. 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains. 

Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green  spray, 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day." 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  Milton,  and  compare  a  strain  of  equal 
though  dissimilar  beauty,  where  he  invokes  the  valleys  with 
"  their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues"  to  deck  the  re- 
mains of  the  departed  poet ;  where  he  bids  them 

**  Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine, 
The  white  pink  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet. 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose  and  the  well-attired  wood-bine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears  : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears. 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies/' 

It  needs  no  words  to  point  out  the  beauty  of  this  passage  or  to 
mark  how  it  differs  from  the  extracts  which  we  have  taken  from 
Adonais.  Less  highly  imaginative,  it  possesses  a  gracefulness  of 
description  more  easily  comprehended  than  are  the  delicate 
thoughts  of  Shelley. 

The  melancholy  death  of  Shelley  adds  a  deep  interest  to  the 
last  stanza  of  "  Adonais."  It  seems,  as  suggested  by  another,  to 
have  been  almost  prophetic  of  his  fate. 

"  My  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng, 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given. 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven  .' 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully  afar. 
Whilst  burning  from  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

Like  Lycidas,  he  perished  at  sea. 

"  Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 

"  Ah  me  !  I  fondly  dream ' 
Had  ye  been  there,  for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 
What  could  the  muse  herself,  that  Orpheus  bore. 
The  muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 
Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 
When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar. 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent; 
Down  the  swB't  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ?" 
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While  he  was  returning  home  in  a  boat,  fW>ni  a  sailing  excur- 
sion, a  thunder  storm  swept  over  the  boat  and  enveloped  it  in 
darkness.  When  the  storm  had  passed  on,  the  boat  and  all  on 
board  had  disappeared  imder  the  waters.  The  boat  is  said  to 
have  been  unseaworthy. 

**  It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse  and  and  rigged  with  curses  dark. 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine." 

Shelley,  though  not  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  was  yet  its  con- 
stant reader  and  ardent  admirer.  No  mind  so  poetical  as  his 
could  fail  to  read  with  the  highest  delight  the  sublimities  of  the 
lyrical  and  prophetic  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  As  they  fumisbed 
much  of  the  ground-work  of  Paradise  Lost,  so  even  Shelley  occa- 
sionally interwove  them  into  his  poetry.  In  the  poem  before  us, 
one  passage  at  least  may  be  traced  to  that  sublime  burst  of  poetry 
in  which  Isaiah  describes  bell  rising  to  receive  the  fallen  Lucifer. 
Shelley  in  similar  language  pictures  the  reception  of  the  spirit  of 
Keats  among  those  who  vron  a  lasting  fame  during  their  lives. 

**  The  inheritorB  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  filled  beyond  mortal  thought 
Far  in  the  unapparent'* 
*  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,*  they  cry." 

Perhaps  also  to  the  same  divine  soiirce  we  might  refer  the  Iine» 
**  He  lives,  he  wakes — His  Death  is  dead,  not  he :" 

as  well  as  the  similar  thought  in  the  couplet  of  Coleridge 

**  Is  that  a  death-bed  where  a  Christian  dies  ? 
Yes,  but  not  his ;  'tis  death  itself  that  dies." 

Would  that  Shelley  from  such  studies  had  learned  a  higher 
lesson  than  sublimity  T  It  seems  strange  that  a  mind,  which, 
though  often  ungovemed  and  erring,  was  yet  loving  towards 
others  and  earnest  in  its  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  mankind^ 
should  have  so  imperfectly  felt  the  beauty  of  the  moral  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  not  of  the  school  of  Byron,  whose  doctrine 
has  been  said  to  be,  to  hate  your  neighbor  and  lore  your  neigh- 
bor's wife.     His  resolve  was,  in  his  own  words, 

"  I  will  be  wise, 
And  just  and  free  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 

Such  power,  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize^ 

Without  reproach  or  check/* 
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And  his  writings  are  in  harmony  with  this  resolution.  Vice  is 
never  painted  in  glowing  colors.  ThiB  tragedy  of  the  Cenci, 
founded  on  an  incident  of  horrible  guilt,  is  not  in  the  least  defiled 
with  obscenity.  He  adopted,  it  is  true,  and  in  his  youth  advo- 
cated false  and  very  dangerous  views  respecting  marriage  ;  but 
this  error  was  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  It  was  an  error, 
and  a  great  one  ;  highly  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  human  soci- 
ety and  to  the  true  happiness  of  individuals  ;  but  it  was  the  fault 
of  judgment.  His  wish  was,  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  to 
benefit  mankind.  He  followed  what  seemed  to  him  true  wisdom 
and  virtue ;  but  his  disbelief  influenced  and  perverted  his  judg- 
ment. 

"  Upon  his  pathway  shone 
All  stars  from  heaven,  except  the  guiding  one" 

This  disbelief  darkens  the  conclusion  of  **  Adonais.  The  atheist 
could  sing  but  feebly  and  discouragingly  of  a  hereafter.  He 
could  only  say  of  Keats, 

^*  He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead  :" 

Or  where,  unwilling  to  rest  in  such  poor  consolation  as  this,  he 
added 

"  Peace  !  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep ; 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  ;" 

still  he  could  only  rejoice  that 

"  He  is  made  one  with  Nature  :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird." 

With  how  much  higher  beauty  does  Milton  pour  forth  the 

■ 

concluding  lines  of  "  Lycidas ;"  casting  aside  his  sorrow  and 
looking  beyond  "  the  watery  floor,"  under  which  his  friend  had 
sunk,  like  "  the  day-star  in  his  ocean  bed." 

••  So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high. 
Through  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walked  the  waves. 
Where  other  groves  and  other  sti-eams  along 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves ; 
And  hoars  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  tho  saints  above, 
With  solemn  trqops  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  ny)ve, 
And  wipe  the  tears  forevor  from  their  eyes." 

How  the  verse  of  Milton  rises  with  the  theme  of  a  real  immof- 

5 
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tality,  and  how  his  heart  expands  m  the  contemplation  of  that 
happiness  which  tongue  cannot  express. 

We  do  not  venture  to  hope  in  conclusion  that  we  have  done 
any  justice  to  either  of  these  poems.  We  have  felt  constantly 
that  to  give  short  extracts  from  them  was  to  break  the  mirror 
into  pieces.  Each  is  such  a  perfect  whole  in  itself,  that  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  it  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  And  we  have 
doubted  what  to  select,  where  every  thing  was  so  beautiful. 
"  Lycidas"  is  probably  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  but  "  Adonais" 
may  not  be  as  well  known.  It  would  be  pleasure  to  us  to  know 
that  we  have  called  the  attention  of  any  to  its  beauties,  who  had 
been  ignorant  of  tlicm.  Different  as  it  is  from  Milton's  poem,  it 
is  little,  if  any,  inferior.  There  are  not  perhaps  in  it  any  lines  as 
full  of  feeling  as  those  in  which  Milton  speaks  of  his  intimacy 
with  his  friend : 

"  For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade  and  riU : 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn." 

Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  the  relations  between  Shelley  and  Keats 
were  not  of  as  tender  a  nature  as  those  which  had  existed  between 
our  great  epic  poet  and  his  lost  companion.  Besides,  Shelley's 
poetry  is  not,  to  any  great  extent,  the  poetry  of  the  passions.  He 
was,  as  he  thought  himself,  too  metaphysical  and  abstract  to  touch 
the  heart  very  powerfully.  And  this  is  another  reason  why  his 
poetry  is  not  popular.  But  in  his  own  sphere,  in  what  we  have, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  called,  with  no  great  precision,  the 
exercise  of  his  imaginative  powers,  he  has  few  equals.  It  is  im- 
possible within  our  narrow  limits  to  show  accurately  what  this 
sphere  was,  and  to  point  out  the  peculiar  character  of  his  poetry. 
We  can  only  trust  that  it  has  been  somewhat  indicated  by  the 
quotations  which  we  have  made.  And  when  we  look  back  at 
the  extent  of  our  quotations  from  both  of  the  poems,  we  feel 
some  confidence  that  our  readers  will  not  be  weary  of  the  rough 
thread  of  our  article,  on  which  we  have  strung  so  many  pearls. 
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BT  AN  EX- MEMBER  OF  SOCIETY. 

(Addressed  to  Ms  Second-Cousin.) 


PARTIES. 

When  you  and  I,  Stanhope,  speak  generally  of  social  assem- 
bliesy  we  call  them  instinctively  "  parties ;"  as  if  that  was  the  most 
comprehensive  term  which  can  be  applied  to  them.  Those  who 
like  the  phrases  may  chatter  of  soirees,  f(&tes,  receptions,  levees, 
assemblies  and  private  balls,  as  if  they  had  familiarly  enjoyed  the 
entree  of  Beaufort  House,  Cavendish  Square,  or  Gunnersbury 
Park.  But  commend  me  to  old-fashioned  parties^ — ^both  the 
things  and  the  words.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  go  to  a  soiree,  when  I 
am  asked,  although  I  know  beforehand  that  I  am  doomed  to 
make  a  fourth  hand  at  whist,  with  an  old  lady  in  a  cap  and 
decked  with  a  horrible  profusion  of  false  stringletSy  for  a  partner. 
Receptions  I  like  amazingly,  for  one  is  not  compelled  to  stay  a 
moment  longer  than  he  pleases.  Assemblies  I  fancy  too,  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  fancy  a  good  comic  almanac.  But "  parties" — 
ah,  Stanhope !  there  I  am  at  home.  That  glorious  feeling  of 
perfect  equality  which  one  enjoys  at  them, — heing  neither  trou- 
bled with  being  disdained  or  disdaining  any  body  else, — is  the 
genuine  sensation  of  gentility;  the  true  healthful  atmosphere 
which  a  lady  or  gentleman  loves  to  breathe. 

The  first  crisis  which  calls  good  manners  into  requisition  in 
reference  to  parties  is  either  to  give  or  respond  to  an  invitation. 
The  question  of  whom  your  wife  shall  invite  I  will  not  discuss 
here :  whether  you  shall  go  into  highways  and  hedges  or  not,  is 
your  concern,  not  mine.  But  if  you  ask  me,  wJien  your  wife 
shall  invite  her  company,  pray  let  me  advise  you,  if  you  do  not  hap- 
pen to  live  in  a  large  city,  not  to  allow  her  to  send  out  her  billets 
ten  days  beforehand.  Where,  as  in  a  metropolis,  your  friends 
are  liable  to  be  "  previously  engaged"  by  perfect  strangers  to 
you  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  town,  and  where  social  assem- 
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blies  occur  on  almost  every  evening  of  the  week,  and  where 
dresses  are  purchased  and  made  (nominally)  for  your  particular 
party,  it  is  vreW  to  be  early  enough.  But  if  you  live  in  a  place, 
vtrhere  you  know  every  body,  and  when  everybody  is  going  to 
give  a  party  with  mathematical  certainty, — where  not  a  flounce 
need  be  altered  or  a  sleove  made  over  in  order  to  make  a  dress 
seem  to  have  been  Vought  new  since  the  last  jam, — do  not  ape 
the  metropolis.  If  you  live  in  Yarmouth,  don't  parade  as  if  you 
flourished  in  Boston. 

If  you  ask  mo,  when  you  should  answer  an  invitation  to  a  party, 
I  should  beg  you  not  to  imitate  a  fashion  which  I  fear  is  grow  in  «• 
too  prevalent:  of  postponing  the  reply,  when  one  declines  an 
invitation,  until  the  guests  have  begun  to  assemble  in  the  parlor 
and  festivities  have  commenced.  The  bad  manners  of  such  delay 
becomes  glaringly  apparent,  when  one  reckons  up  the  probable 
consequences  of  a  general  practice  of  it.  The  lady  hostess  might 
doubt  whether  she  was  to  secure  any  guests  or  not,  if  all  were 
to  send  their  replies  after  the  hour  for  assembling  had  gone  by. 
Besides,  the  delay  looks  too  much  like  what  it  really  is  in  most 
cases ;  a  neglect  and  oversight  of  the  hospitality  of  the  hostess, 
leading  the  person  invited  either  to  forget  to  send  a  seasonable 
answer  or  to  think  the  whole  matter  not  worth  attending  to  until 
the  last  moment.  Moreover,  the  lady  hostess  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  read  such  a  note  until  the  next  morning,  when  the 
banquet  hall  is  deserted,  and  the  billet  is  worse  than  a  dead  letter. 

How  should  you,  (or  rather  Mrs.  Stanhope)  invite  a  person  to 
a  party  *?  In  the  first  place,  let  the  invitation  be  decently  well 
written,  without  a  blot  or  stain  on  the  sheet.  Ladies  never  make 
a  much  greater  mistake  than  when  they  assign  certain  defiled 
sheets  of  note-paper  to  certain  rather  undesirable  people.  They 
are  the  very  persons,  of  all  others,  to  note  and  feel  the  slight  of 
an  ill-looking  billet.  If  you  use  those  little  square  bits  of  paper, 
sometimes  seen,  do  not  fold  them  but  once,  and  never  fail  to  put 
them  into  an  envelope.  It  is  best,  I  think,  always  to  use  envel- 
opes, although  I  see  some  veiy  genteel  notes  without  them. 
When  you  select  paper,  don't  bo  particular  to  buy  any  that  has 
in  the  comer  somebody  else's  initials,  or  a  little  purple  marigold, 
or  red  violet,  or  green  rose,  or  that  has  a  filagree  edge  or  lace 
border.     These  are  all  as  vulgar  as  a  visiting  card  printed  in 
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Koman  letters  and  with  a  blue  border.  The  plainest,  whitest 
and  thickest  paper  is  the  best,  even  if  it  be  innocent  of  gilt  edges. 
To  get  your  own  initials  stamped  upon  it,  which  is  done  without 
extra  cost  in  stationery-establishments  abroad,  is  not  undesirable. 
If  you  persist  in  seeing  a  silver  bolder  to  your  note,  have  also 
the  good  taste  to  purchase  envelopes  to  match. 

The  form  of  the  invitation  or  answer  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible.  On  that  account,  it  is  better  to  choose  the  ordinary  and 
common  place  phraseology  instead  of  making  a  bold  stroke  for 
originality  in  three  lines.  Some  forms  in  common  use  are,  how* 
ever  detestable.  "  Miss  Jones  will  be  happy  to  see,"  says  one, 
"  Mr.  Tompkins  on  Friday  evening."  Happy  to  see  him  1 — 
Where  1  In  the  street  1 — or  how  1  Alone  1 — Another  says,  "  Miss 
Simson  requests  the  company,  &c."  That  is  rather  bluff  and 
business-like.  A  better  form  would  be ;  "  Will  Mr.  Watkins 
favor  Miss  Warren,  &c. :"  while  the  best  formula  of  all,  in  my 
judgment,  is  after  this  fashion ;  "  ML»s  Williams  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Smith's  company  on  Wednesday  evening  next  at 
eight  o'clock."     She  then  slips  the  date  below  at  the  left  hand. 

Perhaps  Miss  Williams  wishes  to  invite  Miss  Smith  also.  If 
she  cannot  spare  paper  for  two  notes,  as  strict  ceremony  might 
require,  but  which  is  unnecessary  among  reasonably  familiar 
friends,  she  ought  not  to  say,  "  the  company  of  Miss  Smith  and 
brother ;"  although  I  see  something  of  that  kind  very  frequently 
in  a  pile  of  invitations.  It  sounds  too  much  like  "  Dombey  and 
Son :"  it  smacks  of  'Change.  It  would  sound  better  to  write, 
"  Miss  Smith  and  Jier  brother." 

Mr.  Smith  sits  down  to  answer  Miss  Williams'  invitation.  If 
he  accepts,  it  is  very  easy  to  say ;  "  Mr.  S.  accepts  with  pleasure 
Miss  Williams'  polite  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening."  But 
suppose  that  he  declines.  Ah  !  there's  the  rub.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther making  excuses  does  not  more  severely  tax  human  inge- 
nuity than  any  other  one  exercise  in  the  world ;  especially  the 
false  excuses  made  in  the  world  of  fashion.  Nay,  after  the  excuse 
is  found  and  determined  upon,  the  difficulty  of  expressing  it  has 
baffled  many  a  Yankee  Blessington  and  New  York  D'Orsay.  It 
is  fearfully  hard  to  take  the  starch  out  of  a  ceremonious  "  re- 
gret." Sophomorical  phrases,  bad  grammar,  or  blank  rudeness 
Beem  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  one  of  them  seems  to  be  inevita- 
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ble.  Does  Mr.  T.  regret  that  a  severe  cold,  or  a  previous  en- 
gagement, or  serious  indisposition,  ''puts  it  out  of  his  power  to 
accept  V*  That  sounds  ill.  Does  he  feel  inclined  to  regret  that 
one  of  these  things  "  renders  it  impossible"  or  "  compels  him  to 
decline  V*  That  is  worse.  I  wish  I  had  room  for  some  speci- 
mens of  genius  in  this  department  which  I  have  carefully  pre- 
served. They  would  *'  make  an  angel  weep"  with  laughter.  I 
advise  you,  Stanhope,  nev6r  to  use  the  word  "  decline"  in  this 
connection  at  all — it  is  too  harsh — ^but  simply  to  "  regret  that  a 
previous  engagement  or  a  severe  cold  will  not  permit  you  to  ac- 
cept Miss  Williams'  polite  invitation  for  Wednesday  evening." 
Don't  say  "  eve  j"  that  is  a  most  sickening  abbreviation ;  although 
it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  only  case  of  difficulty,  which  will  ever  arise  in  addressing 
a  note,  is  when  one  wishes  to  speak  of  two  sisters.  Shall  it  be 
the  **  Miss  Thomsons"  whom  you  address,  or  the  **  Misses  Thom- 
son ]"  Now  you  know  by  experience  that  if  you  ask  for  the 
^*  Misses  Thomson"  at  the  door  of  a  house,  however  much  you 
may  emphasize  the  definite  article,  the  servant  will  be  sure  to  send 
the  lady  mother,  ready  to  entertain  you  by  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  your  family,  or,  after  you  have  sent  for  the  young  ladies,  to 
make  your  little  circle  just  one  too  large.  In  conversation,  too, 
and  even  among  the  majority  of  well-bred  people,  it  takes  almost 
a  whole  lecture  on  philology  to  explain  whom  you  do  mean  and 
whom  you  do  not  mean  by  the  Misses  Thomson.  So  on  the 
whole,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  address  a 
note  on  the  outside  to  one  of  the  sisters,  speak  within  the  billet  of 
the  two  as  "  the  Misses  T."  and  talk  about  them  as  the  **  Miss 
Thomsons,"  at  the  peril  of  some  day  thrusting  the  phrase  into  the 
face  of  an  author  of  a  book  on  etiquette  or  school  grammar. 

In  order  to  be  ''  short,"  I  must  reserve  subjects  adjacent  to  the 
present  until  next  month,  when  I  wiU  undertake  to  be  your  cAa- 
peron  both  to  and  at  a  party.     Pray  be  patient. 
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I. 

Saratooa  Springs,  Aug.  1848. 
It  is  fashionable,  as  you  very  well  know,  very  dear 
Dux,  for  people,  who  have  been  to  the  American  Baiee  for  a 
series  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  mourn  bitterly  about  its 
changes.  Disdainfully,  or  dolefully,  they  exclaim,  that  Saratoga 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  in  their  day,  "  Ah  prceclarum  diem  /" 
That  halcyon  time  of  life,  technically  termed  "  our  day,"  is  some- 
thing which  we  seem  to  pass  through  all  unconsciously,  and  only 
to  discover,  when  we  have  transfixed  it  with  the  Parthian  arrows 
of  memory.  It  extends  over  an  illimitable  period,  embracing  all 
the  enjoyments  known  during  the  past  century,  and  yet  is  talked 
of  familiarly  at  thirty-five,  as  if  at  had  gone  by  full  ten  years 
before.  It  is  the  great  paradox  of  time ;  containing  events  enough 
for  a  considerable  fraction  of  eternity,  but  occupying  an  impalpa- 
ble part  of  the  sum  of  human  life. 

One  scarcely  needs  any  satirical  clearness  of  vision  to  suggest 
why  certain  people  find  Saratoga  sadly  altered.  Pray,  were  not 
they  belles  tlien,  with  an  admirer  at  each  elbow  and  a  third  fol- 
lowing behind  like  a  footman  ?  Did  they  not  then  wear  their 
own  hair  instead  of  their  present  tresses,  the  rightful  owners  of 
which  were  under  ground  long  ago  ]  Were  they  not  then  under 
the  surveillance  of  anxious  mothers,  whose  main  anxiety  was,  lest 
their  daughters  should  not  be  kept  sufficiently  out  of  their  sight  by 
romantic  and  eligible  young  gentlemen  1  In  otfier  words,  do  they 
not  see  a  different  face  and  figure  reflected  in  their  mirrors  from 
that  they  once  blushed  with  pride  to  see,  and  has  not  Saratoga 
changed  to  them  because  they  have  changed  to  all  the  world  1 
Old  beUes,  who  have  at  last  been  compelled  to  sound  only  a  family 
tinkle,  and  call  a  dull  husband  to  breakfast,  or — ^heart-wrung — to 
toll  a  knell  over  dead  and  buried  affections,  are  the  quickest  of 
all  orders  of  beings  at  seeing  change  around  themselves ;  the 
•lowest  to  observe  any  change  in  themselves.  On  this  account, 
they  discover  instanter  that  crowds  of  "  upstarts"  haVe  succeeded 
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the  "  real  gentlemen,"  who  used  to  vie  for  their  fair  hands  in  the 
dances  at  Congress  Hall :  that  hosts  of  ungenteel  people,  whom 
thev  do  not  know  and  have  never  heard  of,  and  who  manifest  a 
Strange  indifference  to  their  presence,  have  usurped  Saratoga. 
Heigh-ho  I  what  is  so  bad  in  utilitarian  America,  where  people 
ore  never  valued  for  what  they  Itave  been,  as  to  be  out  of  date. 

But  Saratoga  has  changed,  Dux.  Some  external  matters  remain 
CIS  they  were,  I  know.  The  gentle  creeper  still  draws  its  light  fes- 
toons of  verdure  around  the  tall  white  pillars  of  Congress  and 
Union  Halls.  The  number  of  legs  and  cigars  ranged  along  the 
piazza  remains  about  as  large  as  ever.  The  same  stereotyped 
simper  is  to  be  observed  at  Congress  Spring,  when  a  lady  accepts 
a  glass  of  detestable  water  from  a  gentleman  who  shapes  himself 
into  a  parenthesis  to  offer  it.  Some  faces  even  seem  unaltered, 
since  I  saw  them  in  my  young  days,  as  if  dissolved  magnesia, 
potash  and  iodine  was  to  them  the  very  Fountain  of  Youth.  But 
look  at  Congress  Hall,  once  the  Pagoda  of  Fashion.  How 
sobered  is  its  once  epicurean  look !  Would  you  believe  it  ? — ^it  is 
a  Temperance  House,  a  Cold  Water  Establishment.  Where  the 
tincture  of  logwood  and  drugged  cider  once  flowed  under  the 
generous  names  of  port  and  champagne,  the  chances  are  that  for 
die  cholic  you  would  be  obliged  to  take  essence  of  peppermint 
instead  of  burnt  brandy.  W^hingtonianism  is  one  of  the  poT' 
venus  who  now  flourish  at  Saratoga,  although  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  bloated  old  nabob,  Bacchus,  holds  his  own  very  well  yet. 
The  accomplished  artist  in  silhouettes  has  vanished,  and  a  seven- 
by-nine  ice-creamery  and  Congi-ess-water-bottling  establishment 
have  succeeded  the  "  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony"  and  the  gallery 
of  black  profiles.  Billiard-rooms,  nine-pin  alleys  and  shooting 
galleries  have  increased  indefinitely,  and  a  congregation  of  black- 
legs almost  or  quite  outnumbers  the  votaries  of  fashion.  A  race 
of  newspaper  spies  are  now  on  hand,  instead  of  that  one  corres- 
pondent who  lived  in  mysterious  incognito,  and  made  up  his  judg- 
ments and  delivered  them  with  the  deliberation  and  skill  of  a 
chancellor.  These  feUows  are  ready  to  puff  the  most  common- 
place faces  and  figures,  always  flatter  the  most  forward  and  bra- 
zen women,  and  deal  in  a  phantasmagoria  of  fine  phrases,  obso- 
lete before  you  and  I  were  bom,  about  *'  mazy  steps,"  "  glorious 
eyes/'  '*  ineffable  grace,"  and  so  on,  when  their  theme  is  nothing 
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more  than  the  modern  ricochetting  walk  called  a  cotillion,  or 
that  irregular  melee  of  revolving  pumps  (handles  and  all)  called 
the  "  Redovira." 

But  the  greatest  change  is  in  the  people  who  frequent  the  great 
watering  place.  They  are  a  fashionable  Babel.  They  have  no* 
esprit  de  corps.  They  are  perhaps  as  good  people,  on  the  whole, 
as  ever  came  to  Saratoga.  They  may  have  the  same  pretensions 
to  dignity,  gentility  and  esteem  as  the  guests  of  former  days.  But 
they  do  not  make  that  bundle  of  elegance,  that  association  of  true 
gentility,  which  was  known  years  ago. 

What  has  brought  about  these  miscliicvous  mutations  1  Listen ! 
do  you  hear  that  piercing  steam-screech,  that  clattering  station- 
bell  and  rumbling  train  1  Then  you  are  answered.  I  tell  you 
honestly  that  it  is  the  railroad  fiend,  the  iron  centaur,  that  has* 
changed  the  destiny  of  Saratoga.  Although  that  railway  is  the 
most  miserable  extant,  and  travelling  over  it  is  a  trip  along  the 
confines  of  the  other  world  ;  although  its  rate  of  speed  is  a  carica- 
ture on  steam  locomotion ;  and  would  hardly  put  Fulton's  first 
steamboat  to  the  blush ;  although  I  rejoiced  heartily,  when  I 
heard  that  its  old  locomotive  had  been  the  other  day  converted 
by  a  smart  smash  into  fofisil  remains ';  yet  it  has  metamorphosed 
Saratoga.  Come,  Dux,  you  are  a  philosopher :  so  follow  your 
old  bachelor  friend  through  his'  argument 

Any  body,  who  wishes  to  travel,  and  can  afitird  to  pay  the 
railroad  fare  and  a  board-bill  of  a  day  or  two,  is  rather  more 
likely,  for  curiosity's  sake,  to  visit  Saratoga  than  any  other  place. 
To  enjoy  the  social  intercourse  of  friends  or  elegant  leisure  is  not 
in  most  cases  the  object  desired.  Once  the  difficulties  of  getting 
here,  and  the  expense  of  a  four  or  five  days'  journey  from  New 
York  induced  only  such  to  com6  to  the  seat  of  fashion,  as 
meant  to  stay.  Pains  were  taken  beforehand  to  secure  a  pleasant 
sojourn,  by  making  up  large  parties  of  congenial  and  familiar 
friends.  But  now  it  is  so  easy  to  come,  that  friends  take  little 
pains  to  set  out  in  company,  and,  so  far  from  intending  a  stay^ 
many  hie  hither  only  to  look  and  leave.  The  consequence  is,  that 
an  immense  number  of  strangers  are  thrown  together,  to  make 
the  most  of  each  other.  People  come,  depending  on  chance  to. 
furnish  them  with  acquaintances,  in  whom  they  expect  to  take  a 
Saratoga  interest  and  then  forget.     Having  no  knowledge  of,  and 
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tlierefore  little  respect  for  each  other,  they  are  as  likely  to  select 
the  worst  as  the  best  acquaintances,  and  to  manufacture  their 
enjoyment  to  order  out  of  very  slim  materials. 

Now  what  is  the  consequence  1  Throw  a  parcel  of  fashion- 
able men  and  women  utterly  ignorant  of  each  other  together,  and 
'what  will  be  the  workings  of  human  depravity  t  Of  course,  they 
will  not,  like  the  men  who  sprouted  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus,  fall  to  and  murder  each  other  1  But  the  same  im- 
pulse of  opposition  and  resistance  will  stir  them.  They  will 
regard  each  other  in  the  light  of  fashionable  enemies,  who  are 
tkying  to  outfiiiine  them,  and  whom  therefore  they  must  try  to 
outshine.  The  desire  to  "show  off"  will  become  universal  at 
once,  andr  smothered  rivahies  will  be  the  general  order  of  pro- 
oeeding.  To  shine  in  dress  will  be  one  object,  no  doubt,  and 
instead  of  coming  dawn  genteelly  in  plain  morning  attire,  rich 
materials  and  jewelry  will  be  seen  flaunting  in  the  parlors  in  the 
morning.  But  the  great  ambition  for  show  vrill  be  exhibited  in  a 
perpetual  pretence  of  enjoyment  "  See,  you  stranger,  what  a 
fine  time  I  am  having,"  will  be  the  dialect  of  motions  and  man* 
ners.  All  the  time  will  be  spent  in  trying  to  seem  to  enjoy  one's- 
self  I  have  seen  a  fair  woman  lean  on  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
hirsute  fops,  whom  I  knew  she  in  her  heart  despised,  and  wrench 
her  sweet  lips  into  a  sculpture4ike,  stony  smile,  at  his  vapid 
nothings,  (to  whidi  she  was  not  listening,)  merely  to  pretend  to 
be  in  delectable  company.  Meanwhile,  I  have  half-respected  her, 
when  she  seemed  to  read  the  cold  leaden  look  of  contemptuous 
inquiry  which  I  fixed  upon  her,  and  threw  back  to  me  one  bright 
glance  of  intelligence.  The  loud  laughter  and  voluble  conversa* 
tion  I  have  heard  this  evening  in  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  hotels, 
have  a  hollow,  hollow  sound.  If  no  spectators  were  by,  those 
words  and  smiles  would  all  be  reserved.  Nay,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced how  real  is  this  vulgarity,  when  I  have  seen  persons  &om 
the  same  small  township  make  each  other's  acquaintance  for  the 
first  time  at  Saratoga,  and  strike  up  an  intimacy,  which  to  all  ap- 
pearances is  as  hearty  and  jocund  as  if  Orestes  had  met  Pylades 
after  a  year's  separation.  Even  your  great  lady,  who  will  cut 
him  after  they  both  get  back  to  N'  ■  ■  -  ,  now  makes  an  innocenc 
Tender  of  dry  goods  her  tool,  for  playing  off  before  strangers  her 
comedy  of  assumed  enjoyment. 
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Do  you  remember,  Dux,  bow  different  it  once  was ;  wben  tbe 
difficulties  of  coming  bither  were  sucb  as  to  keep  away  from 
Saratoga  all  those  wbo  did  not  expect  to  stay  tbere  1  Now  stay- 
ing is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Curiosity,  not  love  of  society, 
is  tbe  motive  of  most  modem  visitors  to  Saratoga,  Why,  dear 
Dux,  you  must  recollect,  wben  parties  of  fifty  or  even  eighty  used 
to  make  arrangements  in  the  winter  at  New  York  for  a  summer's 
visit  to  the  Springs :  wben  a  passage  for  the  company  up  the 
Hudson  was  engaged  full  a  month  beforehand,  and  the  trip  was 
enlivened,  as  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  enlivened  their  voyage  up 
the  Nile,  with  music  and  dances;  when  stages  were  specially 
chartered  to  transport  them  over  the  rest  of  their  route,  and  a 
long,  merry  and  leisurely  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  was 
the  reward  of  their  momentous  journey.  Then  tbe  picking-up- 
system  of  making  acquaintances  was  unknown,  and  a  nucleus 
was  formed  for  a  joyous  and  harmonious  society,  which  made 

week  after  week  pass  like  a  wedding-day.  • 

•  •  •  • 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  writing  in  the  uraal  vein  of  your  travelliog 
correspondeot,  and  must  leave  philosophy  to  take  to  painting.  Imagine 
yourself,  then,  by  my  side  this  morning,  as  I  stood  a  silent  observer  at 
Congress  Spring.  For  it  is  my  chief  delight  at  this  piece,  (which  I  con- 
fess is  not  my  element  since  the  flower  of  my  youth  shed  its  petals)  to 
watch,  without  a  particle  of  sympathy,  the  droll  realities  and  mockeries 
that  pass  before  me. 

Here  comes  an  old  lady,  plump  as  a  firkin,  and  I  doubt  not  as  unctu- 
ous, dressed  in  peony  and  marigold  muslin,  and  weighing  not  fiir  from 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  yet  with  as  vigorous  a  waddle  as  ever  a 
Dutch  burgomaster  of  New  Amsterdam  broke  into,  at  the  approach  of 
a  Yankee  peddler.  You  might  know  that  she  had  not  come  to  Saratoga 
for  tbe  sake  of  her  own  health,  even  if  you  did  not  see  those  two  lean 
women  in  black,  whom  she  is  dragging  ruthletsly  along,  one  suspended 
on  each  elbow.  How  pale  and  reluctant  are  their  fiuses,  as  they  sidle 
ahead  with  forlorn  submission.  How  flushed  and  triumphant  is  the 
£ice  of  tlie  feminine  Danial  Lambert,  as  she  puUs  her  victims  aloDg, 
with  an  air  which  seems  to  say ;  '*  Come  on,  you  little  starvefiogs ;  get 
well ;  take  exercise ;  you  'H  be  as  hearty  and  strong  as  I  am  shortly ; 
don^t  you  see  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  in  good  health  7'*  And 
forward  she  strides,  kicking,  on  the  whole,  pretty  much  like  a  bull-finog 
escorting  a  pair  of  grass-hoppers. 

You  observe  a  male  personage  approaching  with  an  impertiaent 
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swagger,  and  an  immouse  surface  ofByronic  shirt-collar.  He  is  a  legi- 
timate descendant,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  chap  whom  Horace  met  in  the 
Via  Sacra.  He  has  come  to  Saratoga  to  make  acquaintances,  to  inrade 
joyous  little  circles  and  cliques,  and  render  himself  universally  dt  trap. 
Ho  is  not  merely  a  bore.  He  is  much  worse  than  that.  Among  men 
you  might  call  him  an  anthropophagms,  a  cannibal.  Among  women,  he 
is  nothing  short  of  a  vampyre.  His  breadth  of  linen,  in  connection  with 
his  epidemic  qualities,  induces  them  to  call  him  familiarly  ••  The  Choi- 
em,"  (^' collarer  ?") 

But  here  comes  an  original,  and  (what  is  better,)  an  original  in  female 
form.  Her  form  is  as  airy  as  a  sprite's.  Ah  I  I  remember  :  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  she  was  driving  two-iu-hand  with  marvellous  nerve  and 
grace  in  front  of  the  United  States  Hotel.  She  has  now  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  cane  and  is  mimicking  some  dandy  swaggerer  in  her  style  of 
flourishing  it  and  in  the  long  stops  she  takes.  As  Dickens  said  of  the 
sherry-cobbler,  **lhat — that'sT-good."  How  her  piercing  blue  eyes  flash 
with  a  mischievous  light,  as  she  peers  into  your  countenance  so  inqui- 
ringly. She  is  a  little  consriotiSy  and  does  not  care  who  knows  it.  Her 
pouting  lip  says,  *•  look  at  my  face,  and  then  sneer  at  my  actions,  if  you 
dare,  you  sardonic  old  bachelor."  And  on  she  struts,  casting  a  warning 
glance  at  rac  as  I  shape  my  features  into  a  wicked  smilo. 

I  see  you  are  struck  whh  a  giiy  little  party  that  is  now  approaching. 

You  are  excusable  ;  shall  1  present  you  ?     There  is  J .  with  the 

must  lustrous  complexiou  you  ever  saw,  whose  face  has  the  beautifttl 
repose  of  an  odalisque's.  What  perfect  brown  hair  lies  over  her  fore- 
head and  clings  lovingly  around  a  contour  of  lace  which  would  be  mas- 
sive, Were  it  not  so  exquisitely  feminine.  Her  almost  blonde  beauty 
contrasts  finely  with  thu  bilious  face  of  the  truly  geutlemauiy  cavalier 
who  accompanies  her,  whode  keen  and  dark  eye  is  wonderfully  soft- 
ened just  now  by  his  emotions  of  gallantry.     There  too  is  H — » 

whose  unexceptionable  elegance  of  figure  and  grace  of  motioo  may  not 
strike  you,  but  will  create  in  her  favor  a  prepossession  which  you  may 
not  take  pains  to  explain  to  yourself.  Come,  are  you  not  in  love  with 
those  deep  womanly  eyes,  and  those  lips  that  part  and  meet  with  such 
indescribable  swoetness  ?  Note  her  smile,  too.  It  is  not  merely  & 
superficial  look  of  delight  that  3'ou  observe.  You  seem  rather  to  be 
looking  through  a  long  vista  of  bright  thoughts  and  emotions,  into  her 
very  heart.  Come,  bespeak  her.  I  forewarn  you  that  she  has  the 
gift  of  words,  both  witty  and  wise.  You  will  hardly  find  her  match  for 
feUcity  and  propriety  of  language,  although  it  is  any  thing  but  the  prim 
fitupidity,  elegantly  expressed,  which  characterizes  the  common  sort  of 
**■  sensible"  women.  If  her  thoughts  do  come  first  from  the  frigid  zone 
of  her  intellect,  clear  and  cryatoiliue,  they  always  pass  through  the 
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tropical  region  of  her  heart  before  they  escape  in  words.  Ah,  Dux  ! 
when  a  woman  really  has  the  power  of  touching  expression  and  has  a 
rich  treasure  of  feminine  wisdom  and  feeling  to  express,  is  she  not 

dangerous  ?     But  H is  too  full  of  self-respect  to  play  the  game  of 

a  belle,  and  to  exchange  with  every  customer  the  small  change  of  flat- 
tery, which,  by  the  way,  is  generally  coined  of  brass.  She  does  not 
court  to  be  courted.  She  may  even  annoy  you  by  the  sincere  estima- 
tion in  which  she  seems  to  bold  her  own  dignity  of  character.  She 
may  seem  too  little  impressible ;  but,  1  assure  you,  that  no  one  will 
respect  you  sooner  or  more  warmly,  if  you  deserve  it.  In  short,  do  not 
fear  that  she  will  patronize  and  repel  you,  or,  on  the  contrary,  hope  to 
make  a  toy  of  her.  As  a  family  secret,  I  may  tell  you  that  she  is  some- 
thing of  an  adventuress,  and  means  hereafter  to  adorn  the  first  circles  of 
Patagonia. 

The  lady  with  the  large,  shrewd,  grey  eyes,  so  observing  and  yet  so 
indifferent,  next  to  II ,  is  her  sister,  although  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  Yes,  you  lo'^k  a  little  tender  or  so,  as  you  fix  your  gaze  on  her, 
but  beware.     You  may  be  sure  that  she  will  presume  nothing  in  your 

favor,  and  is  as  hai'd  to  catch  as  a  Will-o*-the-Wi8p.     Poor  R took 

a  ride  on  horseback  with  her  the  other  day,  and  his  **  injured  innocence' 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  she  gave  it,  by  deriding  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  experienced  in  putting  her  foot  in  the  stirrup.     With 
his  wonted  gallantry,  he  insisted  that  it  was  so  small  he  could  not  find  it. 

But  here  approaches  a  live  Saratoga  belle,  the  belle  of  all  the  news- 
paper scribblers.  Don't  expect  beauty,  for  her  face  is  decidedly  lunar 
in  its  contour,  and  her  figure  is  rather  oblong :  nor  youth,  for  she  has  a 
daughter  just  emerging  into  society ;  but  an  elasticity  of  manner  which 
attracts  curiosity  and  relieves  every  body  who  comes  into  contact  with 
her  :  a  resolution  to  be  agreeable  to  all,  which  enables  her  to  pour  out 
pleasant  and  gratifying  thnigs  as  from  a  cornucopia:  a  long  list  of  grace- 
ful accomplishments  which  enables  her  to  adapt  herself  instantly  to  the 
taste  of  almost  any  one.  Even  if  you  are  keen  enough  to  analyze  her 
manner  of  charming,  you  will  hardly  be  philosopher  enough  to  resist 
it.  You  will  even  respect  that  steady  determination  to  please,  and 
thank  her  from  your  soul  for  having  made  you  esteem  yourself  so  heart- 
ily for  a  tew  moments.  She  might  not  lax  the  deep  and  delicate  sea- 
sibilities  of  your  love,  but  she  will  make  you  call  her  a  maiTellously  fine 
woman,  and  say  amen  to  every  praise  offered  to  her.  Nor  is  this  in- 
stance a  peculiar  one.  Go  to  the  brilliant  assembly,  and  you  wi'l  find 
that  your  dark-eyed,  classic-looking  sultana,  who  would  be  worshipped 
in  a  tableau  vivant,  but  depends  on  her  beauty  alone  for  conquests,  wi^^ 
mope,  in  torments  of  jealousy,  before  the  evening  is  over,  if  she  has  for 
a  rival  an  intrepid,  flueot,  skilful,  accomplished  woman,  without  beauty, 
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who  \a  determined  to  captivate  by  active  demoDsti'ationa  rather  than  by 
languishing  vanity  and  coquettish  repose. 

But  that  Neptune  of  a  boy,  who  has  been  flourishing  for  hours  the 
trident,  with  which  he  proffers  tumblers  of  medicated  water  to  the 
passing  guests,  is  rapidly  losing  his  customers  :  the  breakfast-bell,  **  the 

tocsin  of  the  soul,"  is  pealing,  and  you  and  1  must  away. 

•  •  •  *  * 

Do  you  wish  to  know  how  we  spend  our  time  in  Saratoga  ?  My 
pnncipal  occupations  are  eating,  and  reading  penny  papers,  which,  as 
they  cost  six  cents  apiece  here,  have  become,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  great 
luxury.  Sometimes  I  saunter  up  to  see  the  ladies  roll  at  ten-pins,  and 
have  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  passing  the  balls  to  them,  and  of  keeping 
up  a  perpetual  discussion  of  the  size  of  the  balls,  the  result  of  the  liowl- 
ing,  and  the  chances  of  victory.  An  angel  of  mercy  could  not  be  more 
severely  taxed  for  consolation,  or  an  old  Roman  parasite  for  approba- 
tion than  I.  Every  bad  bowl  must  be  attributed  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  alley  or  the  protrusion  of  a  flounce, — in  short,  to  any  thing  but 
want  of  skill :  while  every  successful  blunder  is  to  be  received  with 
enthusiastic  gestures  and  the  highest  compliment  to  the  dexterity  of  the 
fair  bowler.  It  is  wonderful  how  patiently  and  bng  ladies  will  take 
this  joke.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  their  womanly  gentleness  would 
interpose  in  favor  of  the  poor  alley,  every  plank  of  which  must  have 
received  from  me  a  thousand  disinter esteii  anathemas  at  the  very  least. 

At  the  *^  United  States,*'  we  have  the  '*  Redowa  :*'  not  only  under 
the  glare  of  blazing  lamps  in  the  evening,  but  even  in  the  morning. 
The  vulgarizing  desire  for  ostentation  of  gayety,  already  discussed  at 
length,  spoils  the  manners  of  some  people.  Fops  and  foppesses  arft  teen 
here  to  outrage  decorum  by  twirling  around  the  parlors  during  the  fore- 
noon in  graceless  mazes.  1  never  liked  the  Polka,  as  a  whole,  but  the 
Redowa  seems  ten-fold  worse.  What  the  former  seems  to  kick  in 
decency,  the  latter  wants  in  elegance.  One,  (as  it  is  practised  in  this 
country,)  is,  where  it  came  from,  a  tow  camp  fandango,  not  tolerated  in 
refined  circles.  The  Redowa,  1  suspect,  must  have  been  originated  in 
cellars  and  underground  revels,  where  enjoyment  is  valued  according  to 
its  boisteroosness,  smnsement  according  to  its  rudeness,  and  motion 
according  to  its  extravagance.  The  extended  arms, — making  men  and 
women  look  like  crazy  guide-boards, — the  furious  whirl,  the  mincing 
tattoo  of  steps,  the  rampant  bounds,  cannot  be  graceful.  Fair  faces  and 
fine  dresses  cannot  redeem  the  dance  from  being  ridiculous.  Kow 
meanly  does  it  compare  with  the  soft,  thrilling,  voluptuous  mazes  of  the 
waits  !  which,  however  objectionable,  (perhaps  the  more  so  on  account 
of  its  refinement,)  must  be  confessed  to  be  the  most  elegant  demonstra- 
tion of  human  grace  in  the  world. 
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But  the  dance  is  for  the  gay  :  some  of  the  sober  people  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  horse-nices  and  balloon  ascensions.  Why  Saratoga 
horse-races  are  so  much  more  moral  than  others,  I  cannot  say,  unless  it 
be  because  they  are  infinitely  worse — as  races — than  all  others.  The 
Saratoga  **  turf/'  I  must  allow,  presents  some  eccentric  features,  and  I 
can  only  recommend  it  as  being  the  cheapest  humbug,  to  which  misera- 
ble people  at  the  Springs  can  resort  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
assassinate  time.  It  only  costs  a  shilling,  which  can  be  paid  to  any  loafer, 
who  is  disposed  to  take  off  his  hat  and  turn  amateur  beggar  for  a  few 
moments.  Having  settled  this  matter  with  public  opinion,  you  can 
enjoy  the  brilliant  scene  with  a  clear  gentlemanly  conscience.  To  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  hoax,  the  managers  always  exhaust  an  hour 
beyond  their  advertised  time  in  settling  extra  preliminaries;  which 
interim  you  can  beguile  with  listening  to  swearing  enough  to  satisfy  you 
fully,  that  you  are  in  a  Christian  country.  (Hard  swearing  is  unknown 
elsewhere.) 

All  at  once,  the  signal  is  given.  The  horses  start  under  whip  and 
spur.  The  spectators  cheer.  0,  glorious  sight !  Your  interest  and 
excitement  are  repaid  by  seeing  one  horse  distance  the  other  within 
the  first  fifteen  rods:un  er  circnmstances,  too,  which  leave  no  doubt  in 
your  mind  that  the  managers  of  the  race  know  beforehand  it  must  be 
so.  In  short,  one  fast  horse  in  capital  enough  for  Saratoga  sharpers^ 
This  gives  an  excuse  for  getting  up  a  race,  and  they  do  not  care  if  the 
rival  nag  is  the  worst  specimen  of  horse-flesh  in  the  country.  Imagine 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Don  Quixote  backing  Bucephulas  against  Ro- 
sinante,  and  you  have  a  tolerable,  although  too  exalted  an  idea  of  a  Sar* 
atoga  horse-race. 

And  here  let  me  ask  you,  Dux,  if  you  can  explain  how  it  is  that 
sedate  and  moral  people,  who  when  at  home  would  sooner  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom than  attend  a  ball,  find  their  way  to  such  places  as  racing- 
grounds  and  circuses  during  their  visits  to  Saratoga  ?  Is  it  because 
they  are  so  delighted  at  being  released  from  home-cares  and  the  jealous 
eyes  of  home-friends,  that  like  truant  school-boys,  they  are  ready  to 
accept  any  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  pleasiure,  and  to  work  quite 
hard  to  get  it  ?  Certain  it  is  that  such  persons  usually  select  the  most 
impotent  and  insipid  of  public  recreations,  to  while  away  time  with. 
People,  who  live  for  pleasure,  instead  of  travelling  once  a  year  for  it, 
have  better  taste  in  selecting  pleasures.  They  do  not  go  to  tour-penny 
theatres  and  poor  races.  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  whole 
family  of  a  New  England  deacon  at  a  circus  in  Saratoga,  set,  like  **  gems 
of  purest  ray  serene,*'  in  a  mosaic  of  black,  yellow  and  dirty  hces,  list- 
ening to  rude  jeers  and  shouts  firom  the  auditory,  and  the  coarsest  jokes 
of  Mr.  Memman,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  Which  drove  me  instan- 
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ter  into  the  open  air,  leaving  behind  me  a  whole  lesson  in  human  nature 
unstudied. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  a  balloon  ascension  at  Saratoga  is,  to  extract 
half  a  dollar  a-piece  from  about  four  hundred  people  for  standing  up 
three  hours  within  a  wall  of  canvass,  and  seeing  the  slow  process  by 
which  the  failure  of  the  experiment  is  insured  beyond  all  cavil :  while 
if  it  should  happen  to  succeed,  those  who  stand  outside  and  do  not  pay 
at  all,  have  quite  as  favorable  a  location  as  spectators.  Then  the  oil- 
silked  bag  is  carefully  half-filled  with  gas,  after  a  laborious  trial.  This 
is  enough  to  raise  the  machine  off  from  the  ground,  provided  nobody 
steps  into  it.  The  chords  are  cut.  The  daring  aeronau'  rises  full  four 
feet,  stakes  his  flag,  and  is  then  obliged  to  drop  it  as  soon  as  may  be  to 
hold  on  to  the  ropes.  For  down  he  comes,  with  marked  emphasis  t 
amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd.  !He  then  goes  to  work  with  great  anxiety 
and  assiduity  to  throw  out  ballast.  Up  he  rises,  sweops  of)  with  the 
wind  among  the  crowd  inside  of  the  canvass,  who  scream  with  appre- 
hension :  until  he  strikes  a  knoll  of  ground  three  feet  high,  where  hi, 
balloon  is  at  rest  safely  as  Noah^s  Atk  on  Ararat-  All  the  spectators 
are  highly  satisfied — that  they  have  been  disgustingly  cheated. 

Adieu,  Dux ;  1  have  reached  the  limit  assigned  you  for  my  epistle, 
and  must  take  an  abrupt  leave i  without  even  a  snatch  of  poetry  or  a 
postscript. 
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WASfflNGTON  IRVING. 

Looking  at  mere  literary  merit, — at  writing  as  a  fine  art,— 
apart  from  all  oonfliderationa  of  power  and  utility,  tke  American 
critic  must  acknowledge  that  Washington  Irvir^  stands  first  ou 
the  list  of  men  of  genius  of  our  country.  He  is,  in  this  respect, 
facile  p  inceps.  In  delicacy  of  touch  he  surpasses  all  contem- 
porary authors.  The  finest  and  subtlest  shades  of  agreeable 
thought  and  style,  ever  wrought  by  human  pen,  are,  according  to 
our  judgment,  the  work  of  his  hand.  Addison's  writings  have  a 
swifter  flow  of  delicate  fancies.  Lamb's  more  opulence  of  diction. 
Swift's  more  point,  Fielding's  more  vivacity.  Goldsmith's  more 
magnificence,  Macaulay's  more  classic  polish  and  roundness  of 
period,  Wilson's  more  briskness  and  variety,  Dickens'  more 
shrewdness  and  positive  waggery.  Perhaps  all  the  great  English 
writers  in  elegant  literature  excel  him  in  some  one  peculiar  ex- 
cellence. But  in  softness  and  delicacy  of  tone,  limpid  smooth- 
ness, nicety  of  taste,  perfection  of  graces  posterity  will  say,  we 
doubt  not,  that  Washington  Irving  surpasses  all  men,  heretofore 
disting^uished  in  belles  lettres,  not  even  excepting  Rabelais.  We, 
at  least,  will  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  so,  whatever  posterity 
may  say. 

Washington  Irving's  father  was  bom  in  Scotland ;  his  mother 
in  England.  They  emigrated  to  this  country  and  settled  in  New 
York  city,  when  the  present  metropolis  of  American  commerce 
was  a  beautiful  compound  of  city  activity  und  rural  loveliness. 
His  father  was  a  merchant,  esteemed  for  his  modesty  and  integ- 
rity, and  Washington  was  the  youngest  of  his  numerous  family 
of  cliildreD. 
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Taciturn  and  melancholy,  the  young  genius  indulged  the 
pranks  of  boyhood  ^nly  by  fits  and  starts,  and  devoted  not  s  little 
time,  voluntarily,  to  composition.  Some  of  his  elder  brothers  had 
manifested  some  literary  taste  and  ability,  and  one  of  them,  Dr. 
P.  Irving,  conducted  a  newspaper,  in  which  Washington's  first 
literary  efforts  attained  to  publicity.  They  and  their  mother  un- 
doubtedly furnished  Washington  with  all  his  early  education. 

Accident  threw  in  his  way,  at  a  very  early  age,  what  liis  taste 
might  designedly  have  addressed  itself  to  afterwards — the  writ* 
ings  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  From  the  quiet  study  of  these  old 
masters  of  simplicity  and  Anglo-Saxon  purity,  he  unquestionably 
formed  a  regard  for  that  simplicity  of  style  and  purity  of  diction, 
which  has  always  characterized  his  own  writings.  In  language 
he  is  a  rigid  Angle^Saxonisr,  and  his  success  is  proof  enough,  that 
for  sweetness  which  never  grows  wearisome  and  for  charming 
effect,  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,  as  moulded  into  English,  is  unri- 
valled. The  love  for  old  English  writers,  thus  early  planted, 
grew  with  his  growth,  and  his  writings  are  not  only  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  but  beautified,  here  and  there,  with  the  real  presence 
of  Waller  and  Herrick  and  Herbert,  and  others  of  the  bards  who 
early  did  honor  to  the  English  tongue.  Hence  come  that  mellow 
antiquated  shadow,  which  seems  to  hallow  Irving's  writings  with 
the  mysterious  idea  that  they  are  not  of  our  age  exactly ;  that 
they  are  already  accredited  classics,  and  must  inevitably  be  read 
by  our  children's  children  as  surely  as  the  Spectator  and  Tom 
Jones. 

His  disposition  was  always,  in  youth,  as  in  manhood,  quiet,  un- 
assuming, modest,  frank,  generous  and  captivating.  He  has  been 
as  genial  and  lenient  in  his  feelings  as  in  his  writings,  and,  if 
his  character  has  lacked  force,  it  seems  as  if  this  deficiency  was 
necessary  to  the  virtues  which  he  so  truly  possesses. 

Among  the  communications  to  the  newspaper,  edited  by  Dr.  P. 
Irving,  few  of  our  author's  effusions  are  to  be  identified.  The 
letters,  over  the  signature  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  are  known  to  be 
his,  and  as  such  were  collected  and  published  without  his  consent 
or  approval,  afler  that  his  reputation  was  g^reat  enough  to  give 
them  a  currency  which  they  hardly  deserved.  These  are  inter- 
esting, however,  as  containing  in  embryo  the  quiet  pleasantry 
and  genuine  humor  which  have  made  Irving  so  fascinating  a 
writer. 
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These  were  the  only  published  efforts  of  Washington  Irving^ 
before  a  pulmonary  attack  i^ade  it  advisable  for  him  to  take  a 
voyage  to  the  South  of  Europe.  He  was  on  the  very  verge  of 
manhood,  when  he  took  a  Bordeaux  packet  at  New  York.  His 
tour  was  at  first  through  Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  and  other  Italian  towns.  He  crossed  over 
Sicily,  returned  to  Italy,  traversed  Switzerland,  and  reached 
Paris,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  making  researches  in  its 
librsuriea  and  galleries.  Curiosity  of  course  led  him  to.  Flanders 
and  Holland,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  Dutch 
burghers  at  home.  He  thence  crossed  over  to  England,  firom 
whence  he  took  passage  to  America,  having  occupied  two  ye^  in 
his  travels. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Irving,  in  connection  with  James  K.  Pauld- 
ing, entered  upon  the  publication  of  the  periodical  papftrs,  known 
under  the  title  of  Salmagundi :  one  of  the  raciest,  cleverest  and 
most  good-humored  satirical  series  ever  issued  in  any  country  or 
age.  Their  interest  has  become  somewhat  blunted,  as  the  spiiit 
and  manners  of  the  times,  in  which  they  were  written  and  which 
they  held  up  to  ridicule,  have  faded  out,  or  at  least  have  now  no 
such  striking  embodiments  as  they  had  then.  So  perfectly  kindly 
was  the  ridicule  bestowed,  that  it  was  fame  worth  courting  to  be 
the  batt  of  these  laughing  philosophers.  They  were  as  popular 
in  New  York  as  the  Spectator  ever  was  in  England,  and  Irving 
and  Paulding  enjoyed,  in  their  anonymous  disguise,  as  sweet 
incense  of  approbation  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  Addison  and 
Steele.  The  articlesj  we  believe,  have  never  been  set  apart  to 
their  respective  authors  ;  and  when  we  observe  how  unique  is  the 
tone  of  all  of  them,  and  how  the  amiable  satire  never  degene- 
rates into  bitterness,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Irving,  like  Addi- 
«on,  was  either  part*author,  or  the  high  and  mighty  critic  of  all. 

So  life-like  were  some  of  the  sketches,  that,  if  we  may  believe 
a  widely-circulated  story,  an  English  tourist  in  Jamaica  once 
prosecuted  a  gentleman  for  libel,-— alleging  that  a  certain  publica- 
tion was  intended  to  bring  him  into  ridicule, — when  it  turned  out 
on  the  trial,  that  the  said  publication  was  nothing  but  the  delinea- 
tion of  Tom  Straddle  in  Salmagundi ! 

The  next  work,  issued  by  Mr.  Irving,  was  the  indescribable, 
whimsical,  delightful  **  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knick- 
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erbocker."  ItB  gravity  and  perfectly  natural  style  were  exactly 
adapted  to  impose  upon  many  at  first,  and  betray  them  unexpect- 
edly into  that  jolliest  of  all  laughter— the  laugh  of  surprise.  No 
affected  witticism,  or  pertness  of  style,  or  gambols  of  yerbiage, 
are  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  story  is  told  in  attic  phrase,  and 
with  the  sincerity  of  one's  grandmother.  Nothing  so  clever,  in 
the  way  of  naiTadve  satire,  has  appeared,  since  the  time  of  Swift^ 
and  nothing  but  its  local  character  will  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
immortality.  A  finer  model  of  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue 
has  not  emanated  from  the  press  for  many  literary  ages. 

While  writing  these  works,  Mr.  Irving  was  pursuing  his  legal 
studieSf  and  subsequently  ventured  to  get  a  sign  painted,  as  if  he 
really  intended  to  be  an  Attorney  at  Law.  But  his  shrinking  dis* 
position  made  him  utterly  incompetent  to  face  a  grave  judge  and 
twelve  sedate  men  with  his  case,  and  his  first  client,  uJker  being 
nervously  accepted  by  the  youthful  barrister,  was  subsequently 
turned  over  to  another  young  attorney,  whose  cuticle  had  a  little 
more  legal  toughness  and  whose  assurance  was  not  so  easily 
baffled. 

He  went  at  once  into  a  commercial  firm,  as  a  partner  of  his 
brothers,  expecting  to  find  trade  more  profitable  than  either  lite- 
rature  or  law.  But  the  war  of  1812  suspended  all  business  operar 
tions  in  New  York,  and  the  young  Irving,  full  of  the  military 
spirit  of  the  times,  offered  his  services  to  Grovemor  Tompkins, 
Commander-in-Chief  for  the  District  of  New  York,  and  was 
placed  in  the  staff  of  that  gentleman  as  an  aid-de-camp.  He 
was  not  called,  like  Horace,  to  the  field,  but  had  many  duties  to 
discharge,  which  tested  his  fidelity  and  zeal.  When  our  glorious 
naval  victories  were  achieved,  Irving  turned  biographer  of  xhmr 
heroes,  and  contributed  to  the  Analytical  Magazine  sketches  of 
those  great  men  who  first  offered  England  her  match  on  the  sees* 
and  whose  exploits  are  more  fully  detailed  in  the  masterly  pages 
of  Cooper. 

Returning  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  visited  England  agaiQ, 
and  settled  at*Birmingham.  Here  the  novel  rural  quiet  of  places, 
which  had  been  rural  and  quiet  for  ages,  overcame  his  fancy  with 
a  beautifiil  surprise,  and  he  was  soon  on  his  way  through  Engli^ 
villages  in  search  of  country  scenes  and  rustic  habits.  But  the 
commercial  revulsions  of  1815  swept  down  ihe  hopes  of  w^Ui 
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which  he  had  formed,  crushed  the  house  in  which  he  was  a 
partner,  and  drove  him,  for  solace  and  subsistence,  to  his  pen. 
The  "Sketch-Book"  appeared  simultaneously  in  America  and 
England,  and  was  received  by  the  latter  with  overwhelming 
condescension  and  by  the  former  with  irresistible  pride.  Its 
author  had  at  once  the  entree  of  the  most  aristocratic  English 
circleB,  and  the  good  will  of  the  most  arrogant  critics.  He  was 
beset  by  the  book-publishers^  and  '' Bracebridge  Hall"  ap- 
peared. This  b  the  most  wonderful  transcript  of  rural  life  in 
England  that  was  aver  made.  The  scene-painting  and  the 
portraito  exceed  the  finest  touches  of  all  other  painters  of  the 
same  theme,  while  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole  is  such  as  to 
be. utterly  un-American  and  thoroughly  English.  The  citizen 
was  lost  in  the  author.  His  country  can  claim  nothing  bat  the 
genius  of  the  work.  The  inspiration,  the  materials,  the  thoughts, 
are  all  foreign. 

The  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  followed,  in  which  the  peculiarity 
of  the  last  was  preserved,  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  Sketch 
Book  superadded.  This  work  was  less  kindly  received  by  critics 
abroad,  weary  no  doubt  with  praising  and  always  ready  ^  find  the 
last  end  of  a  man  worse  than  the  first.  But  we  are  prepared  to 
sayi  that  the  English  language  contains  no  more  ludicrous,  life-like, 
Hogarthian  sketch  than  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  ''  Stout 
Grentlemau."  Whenever  we  want  to  be  warmed  into  the  most 
satisfactory  internal  merriment,  we  recur  to  that ;  as  regularly 
■0  we  turn  to  the  description  of  the  wedding  in  Bracebridge  Hall, 
when  we  are  in  search  of  the  most  refined  and  gracefiil  sentimen* 

Mr.  Irving  occupied  the  years  1822  and  1823,  in  a  Grermaa 
tour.  His  **  travels"  proper  have  never  appeared ;  we  know  on- 
ly the  results  of  his  foreign  tour,  scattered  through  sketches  and 
romances.  His  letters  to  his  friends  during  that  period,  are  said 
to  be  as  well  worth  publication  as  any  thing  which  has  ever  ap- 
pealed from  his  pen.  1824  he  wpefnt  inliondon  and  English  coun- 
try-tcywns  ;  1825  in  Paris  and  Touraine  ;  1826  in  Spain  ;  findiog 
hiznsdf  eveiy  where  a  popular  author*  for  his  woxjv  had  passed 
JBIO  nearly  all  the  ecmtinental  langnages. 

In  Spiftin  he  coUeeted  materiak  for  his  **  Life  of  Oolaabofc'' 
•ad  commenced  its  composition.    This  work  is  of  national  inter* 
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«st  to  both  Americans  and  Spaniards,  and  is  worthy  of  its  pic- 
turesque and  noble  subject.  It  is  history,  but  it  is  yet  romance. 
It  contains  more  genuine  poetry  than  Barlow's  Columbiad.  The 
researches  of  its  author  extended  through  various  languages, 
and  it  has  all  the  fidelity  of  history,  the  individuality  of  biography 
and  the  vivacity  of  fiction. 

In  Spain,  too,  he  prepared  his  genius  for  the  execution  of  two  \ 

more  recent  works,  the  "  Alhanabra"  and  "  Conquest  of  Ora- 
nada."  The  light  of  gorgeous  antiquity,  the  virrecks  of  races  in 
their  rise  and  fall,  the  strange  amalgamation  of  Mooriah  luxury  i 

with  Spanish  taste,  all  give  a  tone  to  these  stirring  volamet.  The 
author  seems  inspired  with  l^e  spirit  of  the  place. 

While  Mr.  Irving  was  sojourning  in  the  very  walls  of  the  1 

Alhambra,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  Hon.  Louis  McLane  was  our  minister  in 
London  at  this  time  (1829.)  When  Mr.  McLane  resigned,  Mr. 
Irving  remfloned  as  American  Charge  d'Afiaires  ontil  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  former  arrived.  The  office  vras  unsoHcited ;  he  was  ^ 
too  modest  even  to  look  forward  to  or  hope  for  a  pubUc  station ; 
but  we  believe  he  accepted  it  gratefully. 

While  in  England,  Mr.  Irving  assisted  at  ihe  consecration  ot 
William  IV.  and  received  the  degree  sf  LL.D.  from  the  Univorm- 
ty  of  Oxford  in  1831.    Cheer  upon  cheer  arose  from  the  assem*  | 

bled  spectators,  when  the  latter  honor  was  formally  conferred  on  J 

the  distinguished  American  author. 

During  his  stay  abroad,  Mr.  Irving  received  many  i&timalioas 
that  he  was  grovring  unpopular  at  home.    The  EngUA  tone  of  his  < 

writings,  his  apparent  sympathy  with  foreign  scenes,  and  his  long 
absence,  excited  mean  suspicions,  of  which  he  was  very  careftiOy 
advised.    His  reception  on  his  return  in   1832,  was  thersfors  \ 

doubly  gratifying ;  it  dispelled  doubts  as  well  as  raised  his  hops> 
and  pride.  J  At  the  public  entertainment  given  in  his  honor,  the 
lamented  Chancellor  Kent  presided. 

Mr.  Irving  then  journeyed  over  the  various  pans  of  this  oomtry 
and  after  visiting  the  mountains  of  New  England,  Niagara^  and  , 

the  lakes,  turned  his  steps  towards  the  gigantic  prairies.  His  re- 
searches among  the  scenes  of  primitive  nature  in  those  oeridea- 
tal  wilds,  form  the  subject  of  his  ^  Tour  on  the  Prairies," 
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Mr.  Irving  has  been  subsequently  appointed  American  Min* 
iflter  to  Spain,  a  post  which  he  held  creditably  to  himself  and  to 
his  country. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  a  long  intermission  of  new  publi- 
cations  from  his  pen.  He  has  been  engaged  on  a  Life  of  Moham* 
med — a  subject  admirably  adapted  to  his  genius.  This  work  will 
soon  be  read  with  eagerness  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
other,  reminding  his  countrymen  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the 
noblest  of  living  authors,  whose  modesty  and  silence  do  not  suifer 
him  to  intrude  upon  their  notice. 

This  meagre  sketch  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  say  of 
Washington  Irving,  who,  either  as  Diednch  Knickerbocker,  or 
Launcelot  Wagstaff,  or  Geoffrey  Crayon,  qr  biographer,  or  faisto* 
rian,  or  tourist,  or  editor  of  a  a  popular  magazine,  or  author  of 
fiction,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  writers,  who  ev^  walked 
the  varied  fields  of  literature^  His  immortidity  is  sa&  in  the 
keeping  of  his  country  and  of  the  Worlds 
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Thbbx  are  probably  few  subjects  connected  with  our  cocmtry 
on  which  so  littb  is  known  as  the  early  Jesuit  Missions,  llieir 
reports  to  Rome  are  contained  in  a  set  of  works  called  the  **  Let* 
tres  Edifiaates  et  Curieuses,  Ecrites  des  Missions  Etrangeres,''  in 
diirty^foar  volumes.  There  are  but  few  copies  of  this  work  in 
America,  and  its  size,  togelber  with  the  old  French  in  which  it 
was  written,  would  prevent  most  persons  from  investigating  it< 
These  volumes  contain  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
sciittered  among  them  are  those  firom  the  early  missionaries  in 
this  cotmtry. 

26 
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The  first  publication  on  this  subject,  in  this  country,  was  made 
about  two  years  ago.  An  American  having  accidentally  found  8 
copy  of  the  above  work  in  a  bookstore  in  Europe,  purchased  it, 
and  selecting  the  letters  with  regard  to  our  own  country,  publish- 
ed a  literal  translation  with  notes  and  a  preface.*  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  volume,  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  than  by  quoting  a 
few  passages  from  the  preface. 

"  There  is  no  page  of  our  country's  history  more  touching  and 
romantic,  than  that  which  records  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the 
Jesuit  Missionaries.  In  these  western  vidlds  they  were  the  ear- 
liest poneers  of  civilization  and  &ith.  The  wild  hunter,  or  the 
adventurous  traveler,  who,  penetrating  the  forests,  came  to  new 
and  strange  tribes,  often  found  that  years  before,  the  disciples  of 
Loyola  had  preceded  him  in  that  wildemese.  Traditions  of  the 
'  black  robes'  still  lingered  among  the  Indians.  On  some  moss 
grown  tree  they  pointed  out  the  traces  of  their  work,  and  in 
wonder  he  deciphered,  carved  side  by  side  on  its  trunk,  the  em- 
blem of  our  salvation  and  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons.  Amid  the 
snows  of  Hudson's  Bay — among  the  woody  islands  and  beautiful 
inlets  of  the  St.  Lawrence— by  the  council  fires  of  the  Hurons 
and  the  Algonquins — at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  first 
of  the  white  men,  their  eyes  looked  upon  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony, 
and  then  traced  down  the  course  of  the  bounding  river,  as  it  rushed 
onward  to  earn  its  title  of  '  Father  of  Waters'— on  the  vast  prai- 
ries of  Illinois  and  Missouri — among  the  blue  hills  which  hem  in 
the  salubrious  dwellings  of  the  Cherokees — and  in  the  thick  cane- 
brakes  of  Louisiana — everywhere  were  foimd  the  members  of 
the  •  Society  of  Jesus.'  " 

And  the  story  of  their  sufferings  is  thus  concluded  i~^ 

**  Most  of  them  too  were  martyrs  to  their  faith.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed in  reading  this  volume,  how  few  of  their  number  "  died  the 
common  death  of  all  men,"  or  slept  at  last  in  the  grounds  which 
the  church  had  consecrated.  Some,  like  Jognes,  and  du  Poiason, 
and  Souel,  sunk  beneath  the  blows  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and 
their  bodies  were  thrown  out  to  feed  the  vulture,  whose  shriek, 
as  he  flapped  his  wings  above  them,  had  been  their  only  requiem. 

*  The  earlj  Jesuit  Missiona  in  North  America  ;  .by  the  Rav.  W.  T»j*»i>^^      lj^ 
Kip,  M.  A.,  corresponding  member  of  the  New  Yoik  Historiosl  SocietT.  Nsw 
Yoik,  WUey  St  Putnam,  1846. 


^^I^^^H^^^  fc^l. 
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Odiera,  like  Brebenf  and  Zalleinaiid»  and  Senat,  died  at  the  stake, 
and  their  ashes  **  flew  no  marble  tells  us  whither,''  while  the 
the  dusky  sons  of  the  forest  stood  around,  and  mingled  their  wild 
yells  of  triumph  with  the  martyr's  dying  prayers.  Others  again, 
like  the  aged  Marquette,  sinking  beneath  years  of  toil,  fell  asleep 
in  the  wilderness,  and  their  sorsowing  companions  dug  their  graves 
in  the  green  turf,  where  for  many  years  the  rude  forest  savage 
stopped  to  invoke  their  names,  and  bow  in  prayer  before  the  cross 
which  marked  the  spot." 

Among  the  letters,  was  that  of  Father  Marest  describing  the 
mission  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  1694.  Having  been  excluded,  how- 
ever, by  the  size  of  the  volume,  we  have  procured  it  from  the  au- 
thor for  publication  in  our  magazine.  After  the  lapse  of  seven- 
teen years  from  the  date  of  this  letter.  Father  Marest  was  labor- 
ing among  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  let- 
ers  in  the  volume  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  that  describing  his 
adventures  on  the  western  prairies.  We  now  proceed  to  his  let- 
ter on  Hudson's  Bay ;  furnished  us  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Ingraham 
Kip. 


I. 

LETTER. 

Of  Father   Gahriel  Marest,  Missionary  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  to 
Father  de  Latnberville,  of  the  same   Society,  Procurator  of  the 
Mission  in  Canada. 
Mt  kbverbnd  Father, 

The  peace  of  our  Lord  he  with  you. 


It  is  rather  late  to  ask  me  the  news  from  Hudson's  Bay.  I  was 
much  more  in  a  condition  to  g^ve  it  to  you,  when  I  crossed  over 
again  into  France,  in  returning  from  the  prisons  at  Pljrmouth.— 
All  that  I  am  now  able  to  do  is,  to  send  you  some  extracts  from  a 
brief  journal  which  I  kept  at  that  time,  and  of  which  I  have  pre- 
served a  copy.  It  begins  with  oar  departure  from  Quebec,  and 
is  continued  until  the  return  of  the  ships  which  carried  us  to  the 
Bay.  It  is  perhaps  however  best  that  I  should  first  make  you 
acquainted  with  what  I  learned  at  Quebec,  partly  with  respect  to 
the  first  discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  partly  concerning  some 
subsequent  events  of  which  I  heard  from  two  Jesuits  who  had 
made  the  same  voyage  before  me. 
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It  is  now  more  than  @00  yean  that  navigators  of  differeat  na^ 
tions  have  been  endeavoring  to  open  a  new  route  to  Cbina  aad 
/apan  by  the  Nprtb  ;  yet  none  of  them  have  been^able  to  aao* 
ceed,  for  Qod  has  placed  in  their  way  an  invincible  obetaclein  die 
mountains  of  ice  with  which  those  seas  abound.  It  was  with  the 
same  design  that  in  1611,  the  famous  Hudson,  an  Englishmaoy 
penetrated  more  than  500  leagues  beyond  his  predecessors,  by 
the  gi'eat  Bay  whidi  to  our  day  bears  his  name,  and  in  which  be 
passed  the  winter.  In  the  Spring  of  the  following  year  he  wished 
to  continue  his  course,  but  his  stores  beg^  to  fail,  and  disease 
weakened  his  crew,  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  return  to 
England.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  made  a  second  attempt,  and 
in  1614  advanced  even  to  the  82d  degree.  But  he  was  so  often 
in  danger  of  perishing,  and  found  such  difficulty  in  returning, 
that  since  that  time,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  have  dared  to 
pndertake  to  advance  so  far. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  merchants,  to  profit  by  the  voyages 
and  discoveries  of  their  countrymen,  have  since  made  an  estab- 
lishment on  Hudson's  Bay.  Their  object  was,  to  conduct  a  trade 
in  furs  with  the  many  Southern  Indians,  who,  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  come  in  their  canoes  down  the  rivers  which  empty  into 
the  Bay.  At  first,  they  only  built  some  houses  in  which  to  paaa 
the  winter  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  Indians.  They  had  much 
to  sufier  there,  and  many  of  them  died  of  the  scurvy.  But  as  the 
furs  which  the  savages  brought  to  this  Bay  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  profits  of  course  proportionably  great,  the  English  were 
not  repulsed  by  the  variableness  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  severity 
of  the  climate.  They  were  not  however  left  in  undisputed  pos» 
session,  for  the  French  in  Canada  wished  also  to  establish  them* 
pelves  in  the  same  way,  and  claimed  that  as  many  of  the  neigh« 
boring  coimtries  were  part  of  the  same  continent  as  new  France, 
they  had  a  right  to  trade  to  the  51^,  and  even  much  higher. 

A  misunderstanding  of  course  grew  up  between  the  two  na* 
tions  ;  each  built  some  forts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself 
from  the  insults  of  the  other.  But  the  frequent  maladies  and  the 
continual  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  rendered  the 
French  unwilling  to  undertake  these  expeditions  without  having 
their  Chaplain  with  them.  It  was  in  this  capacity  therefore  that 
Father  Dalmas,  a  native  of  TourR,  embarked  for  Hudson's  Bay* 
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Having  arrived  there  he  offered  to  remain  in  the  fort|  as  well  to 
serve  the  French  who  were  stationed  there  in  garrison,  as  to  have  ^ 
an  opportunity  of  learning  the  language  of  the  Morians  who 
brought  thither  their  furs  in  the  summer.  He  wished  in  this  way 
to  ouidify  himself  at  length  to  preach  the  Gkwpel  among  them.«— 
But  the  ships  which  should  have  brought  their  provisions  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  always  driven  off  by  the  violence  of 
head  winds,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  in  the  fort, 
perished  by  famine  or  disease.  At  last  their  number  was  reduced 
to  eight  individuals,  five  of  whom  having  departed  on  a  hunting 
expedition  on  the  snow  in  the  woods,  there  remained  in  th^  fort 
only  Father  Dalmas,  the  surgeon,  and  a  tool-maker. 

Ob  their  return,  fbur  or  five  days  afterwards,  they  were  very 
much  surprised  not  to  find  either  the  Father  or  the  Surgeon. — 
They  of  course  demanded  of  the  tool-maker  what  had  become  of 
them,  but  the  embarrassment  with  which  he  received  them,  the 
contradictory  answers  he  gave,  and  some  traces  of  blood  which  they 
perceived  on  the  snow,  induced  them  to  seize  the  miserable  man 
and  place  him  in  irons.  Finding  himself  thus  arrested,  and  being 
pressed  also  by  remorse  of  conscience,  he  confessed  that  having 
been  long  at  variance  with  the  surgeon  he  had  one  morning  mur^ 
dered  him,  and  then  drawn  his  body  to  the  river  where  he  thrust 
it  through  a  hole  he  had  made  in  the  ice.  Having  immediately 
returned  to  the  fort,  he  found  the  Father  in  the  Chapel  prepaiing 
to  say  mass.  The  unhappy  man  asked  to  speak  with  him,  but  the 
Father  put  him  off  till  after  service,  which  he  performed  as  usual. 

Mass  being  ended,  he  confessed  to  the  priest  what  had  hap- 
pened, declaring  the  despair  he  felt,  and  his  fear  lest  the  others 
on  their  return  should  put  him  to  death.  "  It  is  not  that  which 
you  have  most  to  fear,"  answered  the  father,  ''  for  we  are  a  very 
small  number,  and  they  have  too  much  need  of  your  services,  to 
wish  to  put  you  to  death.  Should  they  show  any  intention  of 
doing  so,  I  promise  you  I  will  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.  But  I  exhort  you  to  confess  before  God  the  enormity  of 
your  crime,  and  to  do  penance  for  it.  You  have  need  to  appease 
the  anger  of  Gk»d,  and  I  that  of  men."  The  Father  added,  that 
if  he  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  would  go  and  meet  those  who  were 
returning  from  the  hunt,  endeavor  to  soften  them,  and  gain  from 
them  a  promise  that  he  would  not  harm  them  on  their  arrival* 
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The  tool-maker  accepted  this  offer,  appeared  to  be  composedy 
and  the  Father  departed.  But  scarcely  had  he  left  the  fort,  when 
this  miserable  man  found  himself  troubled  anew;  dark  fore- 
bodings filled  his  mind,  and  he  became  possessed  with  the  notioiit 
that  the  Father  would  deceive  him,  and  had  gone  to  find  the 
others,  only  to  prejudice  them  against  him. 

With  this  idea,^  he  took  his  axe  and  gun  to  run  after  the  Father. 
Perceiving  him  at  a  distance  by  the  river,  he  called  to  him  to 
wait,  which  the  missionary  did.  As  soon  as  he  came  up,  he  re- 
proached him  for  being  a  traitor,  and  intending  to  betray  him,  at 
the  same  time  giving  him  a  blow  with  his  gun  which  severely 
wounded  him.  To  escape  from  the  fury  of  this  infatuated  man, 
the  Father  threw  himself  upon  a  large  cake  of  ice  which  was 
floating  in  the  water.  The  tool-maker  sprang  after  him,  aad 
struck  him  down  with  two  blows  of  his  axe  which  he  inflicted  on 
his  head.  After  having  cast  his  body  under  the  same  piece  of  ice 
on  which  the  Father  had  taken  refuge,  he  returned  to  the  fort, 
where  the  five  others  shortly  after  arrived. 

They  had  resolved  to  guard  him  in  this  manner  until  the  arrival 
of  the  first  ships  in  which  he  could  be  sent  back ;  but  before 
assistance  could  arrive,  the  English  attacked  the  fort.  Those 
who  guarded  it  had  taken  the  precaution  to  keep  all  their  cannons 
loaded,  and  were  thus  prepared  to  make  a  furious  discharge 
upon  their  enemies  whenever  they  made  their  approaches.  This 
heavy  fire,  which  wounded  and  killed  many  of  their  men,  made 
them  think  there  was  yet  a  strong  party  in  the  fort,  and  .they 
therefore  retreated  with  the  determination  to  come  back  with  a 
greater  force.  They  did  in  fact  return,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  place  in  form.  The  five  French  therefore  who  guarded,  it, 
finding  themselves  not  in  a  condition  to  resist,  escaped  by  night 
through  one  of  the  embrasures  of  the  cannon,  and  gained  the 
woods,  leaving  the  tool-maker  alone  and  bound  as  he  waa.  They 
of  course  never  knew  what  the  English  thought  of  it,  or  what 
account  of  himself  he  gave  them.  But  of  the  &ve  persons  who 
went  out  of  the  fort,  three  died  on  the  road,  and  only  two  arrived, 
after  great  fatigues,  at  Montreal.  It  was  from  them  that  I  re* 
ceived  this  account  which  I  have  now  given  you. 

The  accident  which  had  happened  to  Father  Dalmas,  did  not 
however  deter  F^er  Sylvie  from  returning  some  time  aftei- 
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wards  to  Hudson's  Bay  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  as  chap' 
lain.  Bat  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  open  a  way  for  preach* 
ing  the  gospel  to  the  savages  further  south,  who  hitherto  had 
been  without  any  instruction.  He  soon  however  found  himself 
so  disabled,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  embarking  to  re- 
turn to  Quebec,  where  he  has  never  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
the  maladies  he  contracted  at  the  Bay.  On  my  arrival  in  Canada, 
I  was  destined  to  the  same  duty,  which  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  was  contrary  to  my  inclination*  My  design  in  leaving  France 
was  to  devote  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  service  of  the  In- 
dians,  from  which  by  this  arrangement  I  found  myself  still  farther 
removed. 

The  late  M.  d'Iberville,  one  of  the  bravest  captains  we  have 
had  in  New  France,  had  received  ordei*s  to  make  himself  master 
of  some  posts  which  which  the  English  had  occupied  on  Hud- 
son's Bay.  For  this  purpose  he  had  equipped  two  ships  of  war, 
the  PoUf  on  which  he  was  about  himself  to  embark,  and  the  Sala* 
mandre,  commanded  by  M.  de  Serigny.  Having  requested  from 
our  Father  Superior,  a  missionary  who  might  serve  as  chaplain  to 
the  two  ships,  the  Superior  elected  me,  apparently  because  having 
lately  arrived,  and  being  as  yet  entirely  unacquainted  with  any  of 
tfa»  Indian  languages,  I  was  the  least  necessary  in  Canada. 

We  accordingly  embarked  on  the  10th  of  August,  1694,  and 
towards  midnight  anchored  opposite  to  Cape  Torment*  We 
doubled  it  on  the  11th  at  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  a  head  wind  made  but  little  during  the  rest  of  that 
day  or  the  three  following  days.  I  therefore  availed  myself  of 
this  leisure  to  engage  the  greater  part  of  the  crew  in  celebrating 
the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  On  the  14th  I  distributed  in  the 
Poli,  the  images  of  Our  Lady  which  had  been  given  me  at  Quebec 
by  Madame  Champigny,  Lady  of  the  Intendant  of  Canada,  and 
passed  all  the  evening  and  the  next  ^morning  in  hearing  con- 
fessions. Kf  any  received  the  communion  on  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val When  I  had  finished  the  service  of  the  mass,  the  wind 
changed,  and  they  set  sail  immediately.  On  the  20th,  however, 
the  wind  having  again  entirely  died  away,  I  passed^from  the  PoH 
to  the  Salamandre,  to  see  M.  de  Serigny,  and  to  celebrate  the 

*  Tlus  cape  it  only  eight  leagnei  distant  from  Quebec.    It  it  called  Tot' 
9t€iUt  beoanae  with  ihe  least  wind  the  water  is  agitated  as  in  the  open  sea. 
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mass  on  board.  The  crew  were  very  much  delighted,  and 
many  availed  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  go  to  ccm^Bstion  and 
receive  the  sacrament. 

On  the  21st  we  passed  Belle-Isle.  This  island,  which  is  cir- 
cular in  shape,  is  as  high  as  52^  North  Lat.  and  distant  220 
leagues  from  Quebec,  in  the  midst  of  a  strait  which  forms  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  {Terre-Neuve)  by  separating  it  from  the 
main  land  of  Labrador.  We  began  £rom  this  time  to  come  in 
sight  of  the  high  mountains  of  ice  which  float  in  these  seas^  of 
which  we  saw  perhaps  one  and  twenty.  They  appeared  at  a 
distance  like  mountains  of  crystal,  and  some  like  rocks  vrith 
rough  bristling  points. 

On  the  23d,  we  had  in  the  morning  a  perfect  calm,  but  to- 
wards midday  a  head  wind  sprung  up,  and  continued  to  blow 
very  violently  during  the  24th  and  25th.  The  two  following  days 
we  had  a  return  of  the  calm,  which  was  equally  prejudicial  to  us 
as  the  head  wind.  The  season  was  already  far  advanced*^we 
were  in  a  country  where  winter  came  at  once,  without  being  pre> 
ceded  by  Autumn ;  we  were  at  the  height  of  56^,  and  much  of  our 
voyage  still  remained  to  be  accomplished,  over  a  sea  dangeroae 
on  account  of  the  great  banks  of  ice  which  Are  gelierally  fiNmd 
there,  but  through  the  middle  of  which  it  was  necesstrj  that 
should  make  our  passage  as  high  as  the  63^. 

( To  be  continued,) 
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BY  MARY  LESLIE. 


CHAPTER   III. 

We  could  not,  while  the  rose  was  bright* 

Its  leaved  eo  fresh  and  fair. 
See  that  the  bud  was  blasted, — 

A  worm  was  lurking  there. — M,  Leslie* 

In  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
magnificently  furnished  apartment  in  a  large  and  spacious  house, 
sat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Singleton.  Mirrors  were  hanging  from 
every  side,  and  the  soft  rays  of  a  solar  lamp  falling  on  heavy 
crimson  curtains,  threw  a  beautiful  light  on  the  pale  features  of 
the  wife  of  a  "  man  of  fashion*"  Ella  Singleton  was  dressed  in 
the  deepest  mourning ;  her  beautiful  dark  hair  was  drawn  tightly 
back  and  confined  in  a  G-recian  knot  behind,  throwing  into  bold 
relief  a  profile  a  little  too  sharp  to  be  perfect :  her  eyes  were 
strangely  bright  at  times,  and  then  again  we  thought  their  light  a 
shade  or  two  softer  than  when  we  bade  her  farewell  as  a  bride. 
With  an  imploring  and  pitiful  glance  she  turned  to  her  husband 
and  said,  "  Do,  dear  Alfred,  pass  the  evening  with  me ;  I  will 
promise  to  be  so  very  agreeable  ;  for  she  saw  him  rising  from  a 
sofa  impatient  to  join  his  cluK  "  Why  Ella,  how  very  fond  you 
are  of  me :  don't  you  know  love  is  out  of  fashion  now-a-days : 
why,  it  is  positively  vulgar  to  dote  upon  any  thing,  unless  it  be 
one's  korseSf  one's  club,  or  it  may  be  one's  dog,  said  he,  addressing 
a  noble  hound.  **  Come,  Victor,  Frank  Wahon  will  be  waiting ;" 
Hnd  as  he  left  ho  hummed  his  favorite  air,  "  To  love  and  linger 
near  thee,"  and  the  notes  with  his  footsteps  were  soon  lost  in  the 
hum  of  Broadway.  But  how  little  did  Alfred  know,  how  those 
few  careless  tones  had  touched  the  choixls  of  his  young  wife's 
heart,  and  found  there  already  a  sad  echo,  for  memory  had  stirred 
its  diousand  strings,  and  was  playing  that  same  sweet  air  as  she 

27 
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bad  once  heard  it  in  her  sunny  home,  in  the  now  far  off  Souths 
In  that  crowded  and  fashionable  street  there  were  no  friendly 
faces,  no  kindred  spirits,  but  it  was  full  of  cold  and  fashionable 
and  stranger  hearts.  As  Mrs.  Singleton  sat  silent  and  alone,  she 
thought  of  the  past  and  her  childhood's  home*  Loved  companions, 
gentle  friends,  in  memory  ye  have  all  come  back,  and  how  does 
the  heart  cherish  the  recollection ;  but  ye  have  come  only  to 
scatter  your  ashes  over  the  past,  or  chaunt  a  requiem  to  the 
blasted  hopes  and  wasted  love  of  Ella  Singleton* 

And  he  had  lingered,  when  the  bridal  train 

Had  gone ;  to  soothe  the  heaits 

Of  those  he  fancied  dying^- 

To  heal  the  wounds  which  deeply  he  had  made 

In  hearts  **  so  fresh^* 

He  almost  heard  them  sighing. — M,  Leslie* 


So  cranraied  as  he  thinks  with  excenencies, 

It  is  his  ground  of  faith  Ihat  all  who  look  on  him  lore  him. 

^^Shaksptarc* 

**  Ah,  Alf,  how  are  ye,  I'm  dev't-Uesh  glad  to  see  ye — I Ve 
made  a  pretty  stay  of  it  at  the  South.  I'm  quite  tued  up,  that  is, 
M««entially,  heartily  sick  of  Nig-yars  and  lazy  Southerners.  But 
what  makes  you  look  so  down  f  tired  of  matrimony,  eh  !  well,  I 
thought  it  would  n't  agree  with  you;  but  seriously,  Alf,  I've  been 
thinking  of  the  grand  scheme  myself.  I  was  almost  '  in  for  it' 
with  sweet  piquante  Fannie  Linwood.  I  left  the  dear  creature 
terribly  in  love  with  me ;  she  won't  live  till  fall,  I'm  certain ;  bat 
I  couldn't  marry  her;  'pon  my  scml  I  couldn't,  for  that  old 
griffin  of  an  Aunt  hugs  her  money  and  the  fair  Fannie  too  tightly, 
and  the  old  thing  is  so  tough  she'll  never  *  cut  up.'  **  But  Frank, 
how  have  you  managed  that  affair  with  the  heiress  Ada  Jones  f 
I  surely  thought  that  would  be  a  '  go.'  I  would  have  bet  on  it.'^ 
**  Oh  no,  the  estates  hove  passed  down  far  too  long  a  line  of  an^ 
cestry.  You  know  they  are  in  tobacco  land.  It  was  quite  ear^ 
rently  rumored,  the  yield  was  not  very  overwhelming  this  year, 
'cause  why,  Alf;  like  your  friend,  they  are  most  *  used  up.' "  A 
laugh  in  a  high  sharp  key  rung  out  on  the  smoky  atmosphere  as 
Frank  Walton  became  more  voluble.  '*  I  tell  you  I  can't  go  it  oir 
an  uncertainty.  This  is  far  too  line  a  capital,'^added  he  (surveying 
himself  in  an  opposite  mirror,,  and  adjusting  a  scant  moustache,) 
"  to  invest  without  the  best  of  security."  Seating  himself,  he  drew 
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from  his  pocket  a  delicately  perfumed  mouchoir,  which  simple  act 
scattered  a  quantity  of  withered  rose-buds,  delicately  wrought 
safety  chiuns,  and  several  long  curls  of  silky  hair.  Mr.  "Walton 
soon  gathered  them,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  their  destruction  as  ho 
saw  the  flame  of  the  grate  slowly  consuming  them.  "  There  they 
all  go,  Alf,  trophies  of  a  season  at  the  sunny  South ;  but  I  declare 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  straight  lock  of  black  hair,  I  should 
have  quite  forgotten  the  fat  Senora  Cortez :  she  is  to  be  sure  a 
boTUifide  heiress,  but  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fat  is  far  too 
large  a  mortgage  to  accept  with  the  property ;  but  by  Jupiter 
I've  had  a  rich  time  out  of  this  flirtation ;  a  greener  subject  it 
has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Oh,  if  you  could  have 
seen  her  when  I  told  her  how  bright  her  eyes  were ;  the  poor  soul 
little  thought  I  saw  the  old  Don's  Spanish  shiners  in  them ;  and 
when  I  gave  her  a  leaf  of  geranium,  with  the  language  of  course^ 
she  looked  like  a  heaving  billow,  when  she  sighed  and  poked  it 
away  in  her  sash,  to  dream  on,  no  doubt,  and  of  her  very  devoted 
lover  and  your  humble  servant,  Mr.  Frank  "Walton.  I  have  not 
finished  this  flirtation,  Alf,  and  must  have  a  little  more  fun  out  of 
it  yet,  so  I'm  off  again  next  season  to  New  Orleans,  where  the 
old  Don  resides.  Give  me  another  cigar,  friend ;  I  can't  make  a 
go  of  this.  I  guess  it  is  some  of  the  heiress's  tobacco,  and  like 
her  love  for  me,  will  end  in  a  puff.  I'll  help  you  drive  away 
care,  Alf,  for  as  Sam  Weller  says,  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  wictim 
of  connubiality ;  if  not,  you  are  certainly  a  practical  lesson  to 
your  old  and  best  friend,  not  to  yield  himself  a  wictim  to  sighing 
young  ladies ;"  and  Mr.  Walton  sung  out  in  rather  a  shrill  voice, 

**  First  love  is  a  pretty  romance. 
Though  not  quite  so  lasting  as  reckoned, 
For  when  one  awnkes  from  the  trance, 
There's  a  vast  deal  of  truth  in  the  second ; 
And  e*en  should  the  second  subside, 
The  lover  need  hardly  despair, 
For  the  world  is  uncommonly  wide, 
And  the  women  uncommonly  fair." 

"  So  here  goes  the  song ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Watson  free  and  unin- 
cumbered, is  my  motto."  We  will  follow  the  conversation  no  far- 
ther. We  have  only  given  a  sketch  of  Alfred  Singleton's  most 
intimate  friend.  Our  inclinations  or  tastes  never  lead  us  to  a  club 
room,  and  many  a  neglected  wife  will  echo  our  thoughts  when 
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we  say  that  they  are  the  very  graves  of  domestic  happiness.  We 
are  certain  that  poor  Ella  Singleton,  as  she  sat  lost  in  her  rev- 
eries, felt  the  truth  of  it,  with  its  most  bitter  experience.  We 
will  return  to  her  fashionable  home ;  for  soon  after  we  left  her 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  fair  and  happy  cousin  Fannie. 
We  will  read  it  for  her.  Her  eyea  are  filled  with  tears,  and  it 
lies  unread  before  her. 

Hazel  Glen,  Georgia,  18 — 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  my  dearest  Eila,  the  most  beautiful  little 
nest  you  ever  found  in  the  old  groves  at  Woodside,  and  you  have 
a  perfect  miniature  of  my  new  home  at  Hazel  Glen,  My  parent 
bird,  good  old  Aunt  Becky,  watches  over  her  silly  doves,  as  she 
chooses  to  call  Arthur  and  myself,  with  far  more  solicitude  than 
ever  your  pet  pigeon  did  over  hers.  Taking  advantage  of  her 
protecting  wings  and  kind  care,  we  wander  off  every  bright 
morning  to  explore  the  beauties  of  Hazel  Glen.  Oh  Ella,  how 
very  blue  the  sky  is,  and  the  turf  is  so  soft  and  yielding  to  our 
feet,  I  am  sure  you  and  Alfred  would  like  to  join  our  party,  were 
it  only  to  breathe  the  swaot  air,  or  gather  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  which  I  know  you  were  ever  fond.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
dear  the  warm  and  welcome  greeting  was  to  my  heart  when  I 
first  came  with  Arthur  to  my  new  home.  You  remember  well 
how  you  used  to  smile,  and  I  thought  questioned  the  depth  of  my 
love  for  Arthur,  when  I  talked  of  stranger  tones,  and  thought  with 
a  chill  of  the  kind  friends  I  would  leave  forever.  I  often  wished 
then  for  your  calm  smile  and  trusting  confidence  ;  and  though  I 
loved  Arthur  as  few  can  love,  I  knew  it  would  be  a  new  thing 
for  Fannie  Linwood  to  study  her  words  and  actions,  for  she  had 
ever  been  a  wild  bird,  though  a  cherished  one,  in  her  own  home. 
I  trusted  in  my  heavenly  father,  Ella,  and  nightly,  as  I  sought  my 
pillow,  I  asked  his  blessing  on  my  earthly  love.  My  dark  thoughts 
are  all  over  now,  and  I  have  taken  the  most  important  step  in  the 
life  of  woman ;  and  although  with  all  tlie  happiness  a  mortal  can 
wish  for,  I  do  not  forget  this  world  is  one  of  change,  or  neglect 
to  ask  God  to  permit  me  to  enjoy  it  rightly.  Arthur  de  Lacy's 
friends  are  now,  all  mine.  I  have  not  forgotten  old  ones,  Ella» 
though  I  have  made  room  in  my  heart  for  the  new.  Every  one 
gave  me  a  kindly  smile  when  I  came  to  Hazel  Glen ;  even  the 
old  willows  at  the  gate  seemed  to  gracefully  nod  a  welcome ; 
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thousands  of  bright  flowers  emptied  their  cups  of  perfume  at  my 
feet,  and  roses  scattered  their  delicate  leaves  as  I  passed  up  the 
gravel  walk.     Hosts  of  glad  children  and  old  domestics  waved 
their  hats  to  their  young  master  and  new  Missus  as  we  entered 
our  future  home.     You  know,  Ella,  that  I  have  always  fplt  that 
"  activity  is  life,"  and  here,  though  comparatively  retired  in  our 
cottage  home,  I  am  in.  the  very  midst  of  bustle,  and  find  employ- 
ment enough  to  keep  me  as  busy  as  a  bee  from  morning  till 
night.     I  have  a  family  of  one  or  two  hundred  negroes  under  my 
especial  control ; — but  while  I  am  writing  I  hear  Arthur's  voice 
reminding  me  the  old  man  at  the  lodge  is  a.sking  for  his  young 
Missus  to  come  and  tell  him  of  heaven  and  God,  a  God  who  haa 
filled  my  cup  to  overflowing.     In  such  offices  as  these, — in  minis- 
tering to  the  happiness  of  those  around  me,  I  shall  forget  the 
long  absence  of  Arthur  when  Congress  again  sits.     I  know  our 
first  parting  will  be  sad,  but  I  have  a  thousand  little  plans  which 
will  occupy  the  time  till  the  summer  brings  him  again  to  my 
side.     I  am  very  proud  of  my  husband,  but  I  will  dare  confess  it 
when  the  whole  nation  are  helping  me  to  sing  his  praises.     I  will 
make  a  full  pause  here,  or  I  might  write  on  perhaps  forever ;  for 
of  on$  subject  I  can  never  weary.     Do  not  think  me  foolishly  in 
love,  Ella,  but  remember  our  honey-moon  has  only  just  begun^ 
and  wo  intend  to  do  all  we  can  to  insure  its  continuance  forever. 
That  you  may  be  as  happy  as  your  Cousin  Fannie,  is  my  best 
and  kindest  wish.     Remember  me  to  your  husband  ;  and  on  no 
account  forget  to  give  my  best  respects  to  his  friend  Frank  Wal- 
ton, with  many  assurances  of  my  health  and  happiness ;  and  lest 
he  may  imagine  I  am  dying  of  unrequited  aflection,  you  may  pre- 
sent him  Mrs.  Arthur  de  Lacy's  card. 

Yours  ever,  Faxnie. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

So  silently  the  lily  pale  had  mingled  with  the  rose. 

We  did  not  know  it  was  tlie  hue  that  death  around  it  throws. 

But  now  we  marked  the  pallor  that  o*er  the  cheek  had  crept; 

We  saw  her  rest  was  troubled  as  painfully  she  slept ; 

But  her  eye  is  never  lifted,  no  higher  thought  is  there. 

Above  the  one  she  loves  on  earth,  uo  other  half  so  fair. 

M.  Leslie, 

Three  years  have  passed  on  the  wings  of  time,  and  brought 
much  of  joy  and  more  of  sorrow  to  tlie  heart  of  Ella  Singleton. 
When  Alfred  had  introduced  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  bride  to  an 
aristocratic  circle  of  friends,  how  they  had  admired  and  flattered  ; 
when  the  novelty  wore  off,  and  the  world  grew  weary  of  caress- 
ing, Alfred  became  tired  of  his  home,  and  his  careless  tones  were 
throwing  shadows  over  a  heart  Ella  began  to  feel  had  been  tho 
throne  of  a  false  idol.  The  first  fading  away  of  the  drapery  in 
which  fancy  has  hung  the  world,  first  sorrows,  as  well  as  first  dis- 
appointments, make  deep  furrows  in  the  young  heart,  and  wear 
upon  life  itself.  Poor  Ella  had  never  been  trained  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  woman  is  destined ;  there  had  been  no  prepara- 
tions for  the  storms  of  the  troubled  sea  of  life,  and  no  schooling 
of  her  spirit  to  battle  with  its  waves.  She  had  cultivated  her 
fancy,  and  her  morbid  taste  for  romances  had  permitted  her  for 
a  time  to  live  in  a  happy  but  imaginary  state.  When  stem  reality 
showed  her  for  the  first  time  how  delusive  were  human  hopes  ; 
when  with  the  neglect  of  her  husband,  {lie  dark  wing  of  death 
hovered  over  that  fashionable  home,  and  bore  her  infant  away 
from  her  bosom  to  cradle  it  in  a  cold  grave ;  when  in  her  depth 
of  sorrow  she  heard  a  note  of  sadness  from  her  Southern  home 
that  told  her  of  the  wrecks  of  time ;  how  loved  ones  were  all 
scattered,  and  the  nearest  and  dearest  had  found  a  silent  and  last 
resting  place :  when  Ella  saw  link  by  link  of  tho  fragile  chain 
that  new  friends  had  woven  in  her  heart  (as  sorrow  entered  her 
home)  unclasp  and  fall  broken  around  her,  she  had  not  that  one 
unfading  hope  that  looks  away  from  this  vale  of  tears.  She  heard 
not  the  still  clear  tono  of  angels  rising  above  the  death  moan  and 
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telling  lone  mourners  of  a  peace  and  rest  the  world  knows  not  of: 
making  sorrow  for  the  dead,  as  Irving  so  beautifully  expresses  it, 
"  a  sorrow  we  would  not  wish  to  root  from  the  heart,  though  it 
may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  hour  of  gayety, 
or  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom." 

The  customary  fashionable  call  was  made;  the  frozen  and 
forced  tear  of  fashionable  sympathy  shed ;  but  in  that  circle  of 
worldly  friends  where  she  had  once  shone  the  brightest  flower, 
there  was  not  one  to  lift  it  when  it  drooped  and  withered,  to  the 
still  clear  air  of  heaven.  She  heard  none  speaking  of  a  better 
land,  a  happier  home  than  is  ever  found  in  this  "  shadowy  valley," 
but  the  gay  laughed  on,  and  the  dancer's  foot  was  as  light  as  was 
Ella  Langdon's  in  the  gay  hall  where  she  first  met  Alfred  Single- 
ton. And  was  he  insensible  to  the  inroads  his  neglect  had  made 
on  his  once  beautiful  and  romantic  wife  ?  Did  he  feel  it  was 
his  heartlessness  that  was  wasting  her  life  and  beauty.  Ah  yes ; 
he  saw  she  had  changed,  but  he  saw  it  with  the  eye  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  folt  it  with  the  heart  of  a  man  of  fashion. 


CHAP.  V. 

With  scant  moustache  and  slender  mcint 
Frank  Walton  you  before  have  seen, 
And  though  the  venr  **  height  ofUm^'* 
He  lowly  bends  before  a  Don. 

For  justice  cries  from  all  the  world ; 

And  from  the  fancied  height  he's  hurled. 

He  finds  that  he  who  sets  a  trap 

Is  sure  to  meet  with  some  mishap. — ilf.  Leslie. 

In  the  large  and  ample  drawing  room  at  St.  Charles  Hotels 
New  Orleans,  a  tall  and  fierce  looking  foreigner  was  engaged  in 
an  animated  discussion  with  a  slightly  built  exqtiisitc,  our  chance 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Walton.  Although  not  particularly  interested 
in  his  character,  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  follow  his  fate,  so  far 
as  to  show  how  tlio  intrigues  of  the  vain  and  heartless  are  oficn 
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overturnecl,  and  meet  with  their  reward  in  life.     Our  hero  had 
been  sated  with  pleasure  and  taken  his  fill  of  gayety  in  the  city  of 
New  York ;  and  as  all  the  members  of  his  club,  to  use  his  own 
vain  words,  were  literally  lassoed  and  noosed  for  life,  he  had 
come  to  have  a  little  more  fun  out  of  his  already  begun  flirtation 
with  the  Don's  daughter.     It  was  the  first  time  Don  Cortez  had 
so  honored  Mr.  Walton  by  calling  on  him  at  his  rooms  at  the  St. 
Charles's,  where  he  was  located  for  the  winter,  with  a  somewhat 
lightened  purse.     Adhering  to  his  motto,  "  Free  and  unincum- 
bered," he  intended  to  avail  himself  frequently  of  the  hospitality 
of  his  friends  in  New  Orleans,  and  have  a  rich  time  out  of  his 
flirtation  with  the  Senora.     Now  we  often  hear  it  remarked  that 
•*  youth  is  always  beautiful ;"  but  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
the  Spanish  girl  was  a  rare  exception  to  this  general  rule,  and 
that  she  was  very  far  from  being  either  the  most  attractive  or 
agreeable  young  lady  in  New  Orleans  j  and  was  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  as  Mr.  Walton  has  already  hinted,  ''very  fat  and  very 
lazy."     As  her  bodily  development  had  gained  the  start  of  her 
mental,  some  five  or  six  years,  it  was  no  marvel  if  she  were 
very  uninteresting.      To  be  sure  her  drooping  eyelids  rose  and 
fell  most  languidly,  and,  to  the  blinded  gaze  of  a  true  lover,  might 
have  contained  some  Donna  Julia's  melting  orb,  but  Mr.  Walton 
was  not  at  all  struck  with  its  effect,  nor  was  he  in  the  least  in 
love  with  the  Senora,     Why  was  it  then  one  so  fastidiously  re- 
fined should  be  found  early  and  late  in  her  boudoir,  where  were 
the  latest  novels,  the  most  fashionable  periodicals,  extremely  lux- 
urious couches  and  inviting  lounges.     Why  was  he  always  in  at 
the  hour,  of  dinner,  the  first  to  seat  himself  at  the  side  of  the  fat 
Senora  1     Have  we  not  heard  him  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his 
friend,  Alfred  Singleton,  that  the  Spanish  girl  was  "  very  fresh." 
It  was  no  fancy  of  Mr.  Walton's  that  she  had  dreamt  of  him  ss 
her  devoted  lover  since  the  wedding  night  of  Ella  Langdon's 
But  think  you  the  young  "  exquisite,"  the  "  distingue"  Mr.  Wal- 
ton had  any  idea  of  appropriating  such  a  mass  of  Spanish  fat  as 
his  wife :  oh  no !  it  was  no  intention  of  his  to  attach  a  new  "  trunk" 
to  tho  family  tree  of  the  Waltons,  and  he  was  not  to  be  caught  in 
any  such  trap.  If  the  world  did  happen  to  say  he  was  engaged,  be 
would  admit,  with  a  laugh,  ho  was  engaged ;  but  only  to  jiartake 
of  the  Spaniard's  dinners,  which  were  very  fine ;  of  his  wines,  so 
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very  old,  his  lounges  and  couches  very  inviting ;  and  he  could 
pass  his  hours  quite  agreeably  for  a  while ;  for  the  Senora's  bou- 
doir was  a  capital  place  to  kill  time  and  flirt  with  a  "  green"  sub- 
iect.  Day  after  day  passed  in  this  way,  when  he  began  to  grow 
tired  of  the  Senora,  and  he  thought  seriously  of  returning  to  New 
York  where  he  promised  himself  a  rich  harvest  among  the 
hearts  of  the  young  set,  who  had  "  come  out"  during  his  absence. 
Now  as  the  love  of  the  Scnora  had  actually  become  "quite  a 
bore,"  and  as  Mr.  Walton  hated  scenes,  especially  with  foreign- 
ers he  determined  to  take  "  French  leave"  of  his  fat  inamorata, 
and  not  trouble  the  old  Don  with  a  farewell.  It  was  the  morning 
previous  to  his  intended  departure,  that  Don  Cortez  called  at  the 
St.  Charles,  having  just  overheard  a  conversation  between  two 
of  Mr,  Walton's  friends.  "  Walton  has  been  rather  bold,"  said 
Henry  Fitzhugh  to  an  exquisite  opposite  :  "  they  say  he  has 
flirted  desperately  with  the  Senora  Cortez ;  why,  said  he  (with  a 
laugh)  "  the  poor  soul  has  actually  lost  a  pound.  Frank  does  n't 
intend  to  marry  her,  it's  pretty  certain,  for  he  sails  to-morrow." 
"  Not  quite  so  fasht,"  muttered  Don  Cortez  ;  "  I  shall  see-  if  one 
of  dish  noble  line  shall  be  made  the  laughing  stogh  of  dese  Amer- 
icans :"  and  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  he  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Frank  Walton,  a  strong,  fierce,  powerful  man,  armed  to  tho 
teeth  with  bowie  knives  and  pistols.  The  Spaniard's  threats 
were  so  loud,  that  the  sound  of  an  approaching  carriage  was 
unheard,  and  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  Senora  entered, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  priest.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "  she 
musht  be  your  wife  ;  you  have  shtolen  her  leetle  heart,  and  she 
will  be  meeserable  midout  you.  I  musht  go  back  to  minje  own 
coondry,  and  I  cannot  take  her  mit  mc — she  ish  too  grease.  I 
give  her  to  you  vreely,  for  she  ish  not  mine  daughter,  but  my 
poor  relashun."  There  stood  Mr.  Walton,  the  "  elegant  and  the 
distingu^,"  quivering  like  a  helpless  kitten,  under  the  tiger-like  eye 
of  Don  Cortez :  nor  did  he  feel  "  free  and  unincumbered,"  as  he 
saw  the  priest  and  Senora  slowly  advancing.  The  ceremony  was 
very  short,  and  as  Mr.  Walton  hesitated,  tho  hand  of  Don  Cortez 
grasped  tho  hilt  of  a  bowie  knife, — a  quick  but  expressive  gesture, 
that  forced  from  him  a  reluctant  but  necessary  word,  that  made 
him  and  the  fat  Senora  one.  Instead  of  allowing  a  French  leave  of 
her,  as  was    intended,  the  old  Don  saw  them  safely  ensconced 
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in  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  and  had  made  him  walk  Spanish 
with  her  through  life. 


CHAP.  VI, 

No  word  of  deep  reproach  was  ever  spoken : 

In  the  cold  world  none  knew  her  heart  was  broken  ; 

But  calm  and  still  as  dies  the  summer's  day. 

She  sank  to  sleep,  ao  passed  from  earth  away. 

M.  Lesliem 

Alfred  Singleton  had  heard  it  whispered  in  the  gay  world, 
that  his  wife  had  terribly  faded,  and  it  was  no  longer  his  pride 
to  drive  out  with  her  in  his  unique  establishment :  in  fact,  he 
cared  not  to  •*  show  off"  his  wife,  for  her  eye  was  now  too  dim 
for  notice,  and  her  pale  cheek  called  forth  an  emotion  of  pity,  a 
feeling  qnite  repulsive  to  a  man  of  fashion,  ^  who  stands  alone, 
leaning  on  his  own  petty  vanities,  and  looking  to  such  worthless 
ends,  truly  the  dust  of  which  he  is  a  part  predominates."  The 
world  in  which  he  had  mingled,  and  for  which  he  lived  gave  no 
knowledge  of  love  as  God  had  planted  it  in  the  innocent  heart  of 
his  wife, — a  love  all  purity,  but  strangely  misgaided  as  it  was. 
He  saw  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  the  cheek  and  brow  of 
Ella,  and  he  supposed  from  the  effects  of  climate.  There  is  8 
coldness  more  chilling  than  that  of  a  Northern  clime,  that  scatters, 
as  it  passes,  the  frosts  of  death ;  it  is  the  coldntss  of  a  heart  on 
which  we  have  wasted  our  affections :  a  chill  from  that  will 
freeze  the  life's  blood,  and  stifle  the  warmest  feelings  of  youth. 
Poor  Ella  knew  no  consolation :  hers  was  the  bitterness  of  a 
torn  and  bleeding  heart,  without  a  Christian's  hope  to  bind  or  the 
Christian's  balm  to  heal ;  and  while  she  monmcd  in  despair  aa 
those  who  have  no  thoughts  beyond  the  grave,  a  voice  come  over 
her  spirit :  it  was  the  whisper  of  woman's  pride ;  and  the  choking 
grief  was  stifled,  and  the  gushing  tear  drop  turned  back  to  wear 
upon  its  already  broken  fountain.  In  all  her  silent  sorrow,  Ella's 
heart  was  true  to  its  first  passion,  and  she  clung  to  its  false  idol, 
though  it  now  lay  shattered  in  ruins. 
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A  whisper  went  round   among  the  gay  and  fashionable,  that 
£lla  Singleton  was  dying  of  consumption,  (alas !  it  ofVen  comes 
in  such  a  form,)  and  as  the  gay  and  thoughtless  looked  at  that 
once  beautiful  eye,  now  closed  forever,  and  the  lifeless  form  of 
Ella  Singleton,  they  did  not  know  how  memory  had  gnawed  at 
those  heart  strings,  which  fancy  had  tuned  too  tightly  for  the 
blasts  of  life, — ^how  hopes  had  all  died  in  that  heart,  and  its  cold 
and  empty  chambers  could  only  echo  back  the  bitter  word,  un- 
loved.    Alfred  Singleton  was  no  longer  a  husband,  and  he  wept 
over  the  remains  of  his  wife,  or  rather  his  young  victim,  as  a  man 
of  the  world  would  over  any  accident,  regarding  it  as  his  fate ; 
but  no  feeling  of  remorse  mingled  with  his  worldly  sorrow  for  his 
wife,  for  he  knew  not  her  heart  was  broken.     In  a  few  months 
only  sorrow  that  touched  not  the  soul  will  wear  away,  and  an 
affliction  that  chastens  not  the  spirit  never  troubles  it  long.     In  a 
very  short  time  Alfred  Singleton  was  married  to  the  reigning 
belle  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  every  biight  day  that  unique 
establishment,  those  liveried  servants,  and  that  elegant  looking 
creature  buried  in  laces  and  ribbons,  are  seen  driving  through 
Broadway.    Alfred  is  **  happy ;"  she  is  no  sighing  wife,  no  senti- 
mental or  romantic  girl :  she  asks  not  his  society  by  the  sofl  light 
of  the  solar,  and  interferes  not  with  his  private  arrangements ;  for 
what  cares  she  where  her  husband  is,  when  she  is  a  "  woman  of 

the  world,"  and  he  a  **  man  of  fashion." But  how  fares  it 

with  our  friend  Fannie  de  Lacy  ?  We  will  hear  by  a  letter  poor 
Ella  received  a  few  works  before  her  death,  and  whose  soothing 
words  and  kind  counsel  we  trust  calmed  her  last  moments, 

Oharlestown,  March  18   ■ 


Three  years  have  passed,  my  dearest  Ella,  since  1  wrote  you  I 
was  the  happiest  of  mortals.  Do  you  not  think  it  strange  I  can 
echo  those  words  to-day,  when  in  that  brief  space,  time  has  made 
so  many  ravages  ?  Good  old  Aunt  Becky  has  gone  to  a  long 
«tnd  happy  home,  she  was  ever  striving  to  reach  in  her  quiet 
peaceable  way.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  me,  Ella,  when  she  closed 
her  eyes  in  death,  and  although  there  was  a  desolate  feeling  in 
my  heart,  I  looked  upward  to  that  God  who  had  taken  her  to 
himself,  and  I  trust  bowed  submissively  to  this  heavy  afflietioik 
I  tried  to  remember  God  had  not  lefr  me  in  this  cold  world  alone^ 
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for  he  had  spared  to  me  a  kind  husband  who  was  ever  near  to 
soothe  mc,  gentle  and  loving  friends  to  shed  with  me  the  tear  of 
sympathy.  But  I  feel,  dear  Ella,  the  v^orth  of  the  inhertance 
which  I  have  begun  to  realize  in  the  dark  hour  of  affliction  far 
more  than  all  earthly  blessings, — an  inheritance  which  consists  of 
the  ample  promise  of  the  **  Word  of  Life  and  a  hope  of  Heaven. 

*^  The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light ; 
The  darkest  wave  hath  bright  foam  near  it ; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 
Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it." 

It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  tears  that  Aunt  Becky's  hand 
had  dried  starting  afresh  from  many  a  poor  eye,  when  God  called 
her  away  from  us ;  and  though  she  has  gone  from  our  sight  for- 
ever, she  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her ;  for  the 
**  memory^of  the  good  is  blessed."  This  my  first  sorrow  was  not 
my  only  one,  though  the  most  bitter  in  my  cup.  We  were  obliged 
to  dispose  of  our  plantation  and  cottage  home  at  Hazel  Glen ;  for 
with  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank  our  ample  possessions 
were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  but  "  despair  is  never  quite  des- 
pair," and  I  was  enabled  through  God  "  to  see  a  silver  lining  to 
this  cloud."  We  had  been  too  happy  in  our  cottage,  and  I  saw 
the  finger  of  God  in  this  trial.  In  the  midst  of  my  afflictions  I 
have  always  felt  more  grateful  than  ever  that  in  my  choice  of  a 
companion  for  life  I  was  neither  guided  by  my  eye  or  fancy,  but 
have  ever  found  in  Arthur  de  Lacy  one  who  could  with  a  true 
Christian  spirit  rise  above  misfortune.  To  my  father's  house  in 
Charleston  we  have  taken  refuge,  a  poor  though  comfortable 
dwelling ;  but  I  am  in  the  very  midst  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
turning  to  advantage,  I  trust,  an  education  so  carefully  acquired, 
for  I  act  the  important  part  of  governess  to  no  less  than  nine 
mischief-loving  boys  and  girls.     Arthur's  term  in  Congress  has  I 

expired,  and  he  is  a  practising  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 
There  are  no  long  partings,  Ella,  and  every  evening  we  are  as 
happy  a  domstic  circle  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  I  cannot  look 
for  more  happiness  than  I  now  enjoy  in  this  world  ;  I  know  1 
should  not  find  it.  Life  has  been  full  of  "  smiles  and  tears,"  but 
I  have  always  found  a  hand  near  to  dry  up  these  drops  of  sorrow, 
and  my  spirit  has  'been  Boothed  and  softened  by  the  "joy  of 
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grief."  In  this  world,  dearest  Ella,  joy  and  grief  are  strangely 
mingled,  and  there  is  but  one  place,  and  that  place  is  Heaven, 
where  we  may  find  a  tmilfi  without  a  tear. 

Always  yours,  Fannie. 


THE  BURNING  SHIP. 


BY  W.  H.  C.  HOSMER. 


"  The  vessel  sinks — 'tis  vanished,  and  the  sea 
Bolla  boiling  o'er  the  wreck  trinmphanlly ; 
And  shiieks  are  heard,  and  cries,  and  then  short  groans, 
Which  the  waves  stifle.— ^arry  Cornwall, 

1. 
The  shades  of  midnight  fling 

Gloom  on  the  rolling  sea. 
While,  swift  as  osprey  on  the  wing, 

A  bark  moves  gallaDtly. 
Hundreds  within  her  cabin  sleep 

In  quietude  profound. 
Unconscious  that  the  waters  sweep 

Above  them  and  around. 

II. 

Amid  the  pleeping  throng 

Are  men  of  iron  frame  : 
The  gifted  sage  and  statesman,  long 

Known  in  the  lists  of  fame ; 
Frail  woman  is  on  board — 

Old  age  with  trembling  hands ; 
And  son  and  sire  to  health  restored 

By  the  balm  ot  Southern  lands. 

III. 
They  leave  behind  in  dreams 

Old  Ocean's  briny  foam, 
And  wander  by  the  laughing  streams 

And  pleasant  bowers  of  home  ; 
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Familiar  voices  breathe 
The  words  of  welcome  warm, 

And  snowy  arms,  in  fondness,  wreathe 
Round  many  a  manly  form. 

IV. 

Ha !  whence  that  clangor  dire — 

Those  shriekings  of  despair — 
That  rush  of  thunder  and  of  fire 

Convulsing  sea  and  air  ? 
Why,  round  that  graceful  bark, 

Of  matchless  speed  and  might. 
Roll  funeral  vapors,  dense  and  dark, 

Like  demons  of  the  night? 

V. 

Her  iron  sides  are  riven — 

Her  timbers  torn  in  twain — 
Like  autumn  leaves,  by  whirlwinds  driven, 

Her  fragments  dot  the  main. 
Upon  her  pride  and  power 

Will  dawn  no  cheering  day ; 
But  in  this  dooming,  dreadful  hour, 

Those  dreamers — where  are  they  ?   , 

VI. 
Where,  where  those  visions  sweet 

Of  kindred  round  the  hearth — 
Oh,  will  the  parted  household  meet 

No  more  on  this  sad  earth  ? 
Will  not  the  God  who  reigns 

Alike  in  calm  or  stftrm, 
Whose  breath  can  bind  the  deep  in  chains, 

Extend  salvation's  ai*m  7 

VIl. 
Some,  whirled  in  flame  on  high, 

Beneath  the  hissing  waves 
Find  without  moan  of  agony 

Unfathomable  graves ; 
And  others  madly  cling 

To  plank  and  fractured  deck« 
While  heavy  swells  destruction  fllog 

Across  the  sinking  wreck. 
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VIII. 

Here,  perishing  Despair 

Sends  up  appalling  cries — 
The  froth  of  Ocean  flecks  his  hair. 

And  blood -shot  are  his  eyes  ; 
And  drowning  Beauty  calls 

On  man  to  save  in  vain ; 
Her  sylph-like  form  through  princely  halls 

Will  never  glide  again. 

IX 
T^ere,  with  his  wife  and  child, 

The  pious  Pastor  kneels, 
But  offers  up,  in  accents  wild, 

No  profitless  appeals. 
Faith,  with  a  look  serene, 

Calms  fear  within  the  soul. 
One  kiss — the  last — and  darkly  green 

The  waves  above  them  roil ! 

X 

A  boat  rocks  on  the  tide  : 

Skill  plies  the  bending  oar. 
May  Gfd  her  trembling  inmates  guide 

In  safety  to  the  shore  ! 
From  danger  on  the  deep 

To  far  off  friends  restore  them — 
In  vain : — the  surf,  with  drowning  sweep. 

Breaks,  in  its  ten*or,  o*er  them. 

XI 

Ah  !  one  IkneWi  no  more 

Will  see  the  hearth  of  home  ; 
Although  a  few  have  gained  the  shore. 

Half-dead,  and  drenched  with  foam. 
Grim  monsters  of  the  main 

Will  make  his  corse  their  prey, 
While  wife  and  child  await  in  vain 

His  coming,  far  away. 

XII 
Ill-fated  ship !  of  all 

Who  shared  thy  dreadful  doom, 

And  sleep,  beneath  a  briny  pall, 

Within  a  boundless  tomb, 
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Where  legions  of  the  drowned 
Fill  grot  and  cavern  dim. 

Not  one,  not  one  was  more  renownod. 
Or  better  loved  than  him. 


A  CASE  OF  RESUSCITATION. 

Only  a  twelve-month  has  gone  by,  since  time  obviated  the  last 
of  the  objections  which  prevented  me  from  disclosing  sooner  the 
facts  hereinafter  stated.  Since  that  period,  I  have  frequently 
related  them  in  conversation,  and  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  give 
them  permanent  publicity.  The  two  medical  class-mates,  who 
were  concerned  with  me  in  these  adventures,  are  both  deceased. 
One  perished  in  attempting  to  ford  a  flooded  stream  in  Missouri : 
the  other  fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic,  which  he  was  attempting 
with  rare  self-devotion  to  ai'rest,  in  one  of  our  Southern  cities,— 
New  Orleans,  I  think.  The  principal  subject  of  the  following 
narration  was  a  member  of  a  family,  early  doomed  to  languish 
into  tubercular  consumption,  and  no  relation  of  his,  .nearer  than 
an  uncle,  now  survives.  Moreover,  I  have  never  mentioned  his 
name,  even  among  my  own  household,  and  am  therefore  sure  of 
keeping  secret,  as  I  have  always  designed  to  do,  every  thing 
which  can  assist  in  identifying  the  persons  involved  in  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

The  writer  has  for  a  long  time  debated  in  his  own  mind  the 
question,  whether  the  incideuts  he  is  about  to  relate,  would  not 
be  more  appropriately  communicated  to  a  medical  than  to  a 
purely  literary  journal.  But  as  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
interest  the  public  at  large  quite  as  much  as  the  Faculty,  and  have 
about  them  an  air  of  romance,  (if  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  con- 
nection is  proper,)  he  has  finally  determined  to  give  them  cur- 
rency for  the  present,  through  one  of  the  thoroughfares  of 
thought ;  which  medical  journals  can  never  be  called,  so  long  as 
their  circulation  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  our  own  profesaioo. 
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No  fact  in  history,  I  judge,  is  more  thoroughly  authenticated 
than  this :  that  one  of  the  Alphonsos,  of  the  royal  line  of  Arragon, 
was  saved  from  death  by  the  hands  of  an  intended  assassin.  He 
lay  lit  articulo  mortis^  under  the  effects  of  dropsy  in  the  pericar- 
dium, when  a  hired  cut-throat,  unaware  of  the  king's  near  ap- 
proach to  dissolution,  slipped  by  the  attendants,  and  struck  a 
dagger  into  the  royal  breast.  The  murderous  weapon  achieved 
an  operation,  which  the  surgeon's  knife  has  never  performed 
with  success.  The  discharged  matter  gave  instant  play  to  the 
functions  of  life,  and  the  monarch,  relieved,  next  day  sat  up  in 
his  bed. 

When  reading  this  case  in  a  quaint  old  volume  on  surgery,  I 
little  thought  that,  within  less  than  a  year  thereafter,  I  should  be 
called  to  witness  an  anomaly,  similar  in  kind  but  more  wonderful 
in  degree,  to  which  the  phenomena  of  resuscitation,  within  the 
range  of  published  incidents,  present  no  analogy. 

The  events  occurred  during  my  novitiate  at  the  medical  school 
of  Dr.  J  ■■  '■  ,  than  whom  a  better  lecturer  on  anatomy  was 
never  known.  At  this  time,  I  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
two  young  companions,  that  we  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  individual  history.  Our  studies,  our  meals,  our  frolics,  our 
excursions,  were  all  in  common.  We  became,  as  a  trio,  noto- 
rious, although  it  might  justly  be  said  that  as  separate  persons 
we  were  obscure.  With  our  triplicity  of  force,  we  could  accom- 
plish many  wonderful  things,  especially  in  the  way  of  adventure ; 
for  together  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  irresistible.  Gilbert  (for  I 
must  feign  names  for  my  comrades)  was  a  youth  of  gigantic 
frame,— imperturbably  cool,— one  of  the  good-souled,  gene- 
rous fellows,  such  as  are  always  popular  among  their  comrades, 
but  likely  to  become  the  very  tools  of  the  fair  sex,  who  never 
love  their  tools  half  as  well  as  they  love  tyrants— and  brave  as  a 
lion.  He  was  never  awake  without  a  quid  of  tobacco  stowed 
away  under  his  cheek,  and  frequently  went  to  sleep  without  re- 
lieving his  mouth  of  its  load.  He  had  but  three  books  in  his 
library,  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  Channing's  Essays,  and  the 
Holy  Bible.  But  he  was,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarly  negligent 
disposition,  and  his  limited  resources  of  book-learning,  possessed 
of  unusual  natural  dexterity,  and  the  most  accomplished  anatomist 
in  the  schooL    With  the  scalpel  he  was  "  magnificent/'  as  I  used 
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to  tell  him ;  and  with  the  scalpel  he  had  cut  his  way  into  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  profession  which  he  possessed.  No  one  could 
surpass  him  in  the  skill  with  which  he  made  an  incision,  stripped 
the  cutis  from  a  muscle,  unravelled  a  tendon,  or  traced  a  nerve 
to  its  ganglia.  His  bravery  and  strength  were  proverbial.  It 
used  to  be  a  maxim  in  the  school,  that  if  a  dead  man  should  crawl 
out  of  his  grave,  and  seize  Gilbert  by  the  hair,  honest  G.  would 
coolly  turn  around,  shake  him  and  let  him  go. 

Alsop  was  of  a  different  mould.  I  well  remember  his  deli- 
cate, womanly  features,  imbedded  in  glossy  whiskers,  and  his 
winning  smile.  An  incessant  porer  over  books,  he  seemed  to 
stereotype  in  his  memory  every  page  he  read.  When,  upon  the 
dissection  of  a  subject,  any  thing  novel  with  regard  to  formation 
or  to  the  locality  of  disease  transpired,  he  always  had  from  one 
to  twenty  analogous  cases  at  his  tongue's  end. 

Alsop  was  one  of  those  proud,  sensitive  spirits,  who  are  better 
companions  than  friends.  He  was  strongly  bound  to  us,  but 
yearned  to  be  the  superior  of  every  one  else ;  and,  even  in  our 
frank  intercourse,  did  not  always  exhibit  that  perfect  freedom 
from  selfishness  and  pride,  which  the  generous  spirit  of  Gilbert 
was  perpetually  exemplifying.  Alsop  thought  always  of  himself; 
Gilbert  never.  In  our  various  mad  frolics,  the  opposite  nature 
of  these  two  interesting  persons  shone  out.  Gilbert's  utter  indif- 
ference to  danger  contrasted  strongly  with  the  nervous  vehe- 
mence and  courage  stimulated  by  pride,  which  belonged  to  Alsop. 
The  latter  would  turn  deadly  pale,  (from  anger  I  think  rather 
than  fear,)  in  the  various  melees,  of  which  perhaps  we  were  over- 
fond  ;  but  his  high  spirit  would  never  yield,  even  after  physical 
power  was  exhausted.  In  short,  whether  for  study  or  sport,  I 
could  not  have  had  two  more  useful  companions. 

These  remarks  on  persons  I  have  introduced,  as  the  reader 
will  have  judged,  to  give  my  narrative  that  sketchy  minuteness 
which  distinguishes  a  literary  story  from  mere  scientific  minutes. 
With  the  same  object  in  view,  I  will  mention  the  preliminary  in- 
cidents of  the  adventure  which  brought  the  strange  vital  phenom- 
ena under  discussion  within  my  personal  observation. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  November,  18 — ,  that  our  trio  attended 

the  funeral  of  a  respectable  gentleman  of  G ,  who  had  died 

the  night  previous  of  a  mysterious  attack,  which  was  caUed 
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peripneumonia,  but  resembled  in  its  symptoms  some  forms  of 
intemal  suflfocation.  We  were  not  fashionable  mourners,  and 
kept  our  white  handkerchiefs  in  our  pockets.  (In  fact,  a  white 
handkerchief  without  tears  at  a  funeral  looks  hypocritical  to  me.) 
But  we  had  come  to  the  fiineral  to  hear  all  that  common  rumor 
had  to  say  about  the  various  stages  of  disease  and  the  final  symp- 
toms, through  which  the  deceased  had  passed.  It  was  a  way  of 
our  own  of  acquiring  much  practical  information,  which  has 
since  proved  useful. 

The  family  of  the  deceased  were  unwilling,  notwithstanding 
the  gentle  persuasions  of  the  attending  physicians,  to  allow  the 
opening  of  the  stomach.  It  seemed  to  them,  they  insisted,  like 
suffering  cruel  indignities  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a  be- 
loved friend,  for  the  benefit  of  science.  As  the  good  old  Dr.  J. 
informed  us  of  this  fact,  with  an  expression  of  benevolent  regret, 
our  eyes  instinctively  sought  each  other's,  and  met  with  very 
significant  glances.  It  was  evident  that  we  did  not  share  the 
Dr's  regret.  We  might  have  a  very  interesting  case  for  begin- 
ners, entirely  to  ourselves. 

The  funeral  went  on.  We  sauntered  out  to  the  grave-yard, 
heard,  with  uncovered  heads,  the  reading  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
church-ritual,  and  the  mould  rattle  three  times  on  the  coffin.  The 
real  mourners  cast  a  lingering  look  into  the  grave  as  they  bent 
over  it  with  inflamed  eyes,  applied  their  wet  handkerchief*- -lo 
their  faces,  and  turned  slowly  away  towards  the  carriages.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  procession  had  left  the  cemetery,  but  not  so 
soon  as  we. 

Night  came  :  a  cold,  dark  night,  like  those  in  which  spirits  are 
said  to  gibber  around  grave-stones,  and  witches,  with  wild  locks 
streaming  on  the  wind  and  unearthly  shrieks,  sweep  by  the  win- 
dow where  the  maiden  is  saying  her  prayers,  and  curse  her.  But 
it  was  the  very  night  we  most  desired  to  see :  a  bad  night,  as 
Gilbert  said,  for  watchers  to  stay  long  by  a  grave.  Our  own 
experience  had  not  inspired  us  with  very  exalted  opinions  of 
the  fidelity  of  grave-watchers.  We  have  known  them,  I  confess, 
maintain  their  posts  the  night  through,  during  July  and  August, 
but  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  other  months.  However,  as  no 
one  is  ever  the  wiser  for  their  desertion,  it  does  not  make  much 
difference ;  a  fact,  of  which  they  are  often  duly  sensible. 
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We  sat  until  one  o'clock  over  our  drinking-BcoIls  that  mgfat» 
sipping  a  fluid  which  we  believed  to  be  a  preventative  of  colds. 
Having  toasted  our  enterprizes,  we  laid  our  plans  to  keep  to- 
gether after  that  operations  actually  commenced,  and  trust,  as 
usual,  to  fighting  our  way  through  any  difficulties  that  might 
arise,  rather  than  to  evading  them.  With  this  worthy  intention 
to  share  all  coming  toils  and  perils,  we  disguised  ourselves,  and 
separated  in  front  of  tlie  Medical  College,  to  take  a  different 
direction  to  the  cemetery,  and  thereby  avoid  curiosity.  The 
wind  howled  and  whined  dolefully,  and  the  sky  seemed  to  grow 
blacker  every  minute.  It  was  therefore  not  strange  that  we  met 
no  one  during  our  walks,  which  brought  us  lo  the  iron  gate  of  the 
cemetery  at  about  the  same  time.  Nothing  but  such  a  desperate 
adventure  as  ours  could  have  induced  any  one  to  promenade  the 
streets  of  G— — -  at  that  hour  of  that  uight. 

We  supposed  that  watchers  had  of  course  been  procured  for  a 
man  of  such  position  as  the  deceased  enjoyed  during  life,  and 
therefore  proceeded  with  stealthy  and  wary  tread  towards  the 
grave.  The  coast  was  apparently  clear.  We  approached  nearer, 
but  saw  no  sign  of  life  among  the  manifold  memorials  of  death. 
We  then  separated  for  exploring  in  different  directions,  but  each 
reported  that  the  enemy  had  lef\;  the  field.  Hesitating  no  longer, 
we  went  after  our  spades,  industriously  hid  in  a  receptacle  artifi- 
cially prepared  in  a  mound  surrounding  a  vault.  Returning,  the 
whole  trio  began  to  dig  with  an  energy  and  a  will  known  only  to 
resurrectionists.  The  sofb  sand  yielded  rapidly  to  our  exertions, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  coffin  was  bare,  the  cover  wrenched  off 
with  a  wedge,  and  the  corpse  lying  white  and  stiff  on  the  cold 
earth.  We  were  lowering  the  coffin  into  the  g^rave,  when  I  heard 
a  step.  Looking  up,  I  caught  a  full  view  of  old  Ramsbottom, 
ex-sweeper  of  the  Medical  College,  fi*om  which  post  he  had  been 
removed  on  account  of  intemperate  habits.  The  irregular  halo 
of  yellow  hair,  which  stuck  out  and  dangled  all  around  his  thin 
and  wasted  features,  distinguished  him  from  all  living  men,  and  I 
sunk  deeper  into  my  coat»collar  as  he  approached.  As  he  shufiled 
up  to  us,  with  his  small  bany  arms  thrust  in  his  pockets,  and  chuck- 
ling at  the  end  of  every  ijuery,  I  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  bury 
him  alive. 

**  Aint  you  nice  fellers  t  He-e-e-e !  Body-stealin',  eh  t  He»e<e>e  I 
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P  Vap8  you  think  pretty  considerable  sharp  of  goipg  to  Jug  and 
leamin'  to  cobble  shoes,  for  a  livin'  ?  He-e-e»e !  Think  of  you 
fellers  eatin'  prison-soup  with  wooden  ladles.    He-e-e-e !" 

This  squeaking  mockery  was  hardly  finished,  when  Gilbert,  who 
had  listened  to  these  interrogatories  with  great  composure,  dropped 
his  spade,  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  marched  up  towards 
the  intruder.  In  an  instant,  we  stood  at  his  side,  for  we  knew  that 
bodily  force  was  to  be  used  on  this  occasion.  The  old  fellow  was 
marvellously  still  during  these  proceedings,  but  in  a  minute  after 
emitted  a  chuckle  and  began  another  sentence.  He  had  not 
finished  two  syllables,  before  he  was  gasping  with  the  iron  fingers 
of  Gilbert  around  his  throat.  In  a  second,  my  handkerchief  was 
in  his  mouth.  He  was  rolled  over,  and  Alsop  bandaged  his  hands 
behind  his  back.  In  the  mean  time,  Gilbert  was  silently  smooth- 
ing the  writhing  joints  of  the  old  spy  into  whatever  attitude  pleas- 
ed him  best. 

Alsop  could  restrain  himself  no  longer.  He  commenced  a  hom- 
ily at  once  on  the  rascality  of  allowing  a  grave  to  be  robbed,  and 
then  coming  forward  with  menaces,  designed,  no  doubt,  to  secure 
a  bribe.  '*  Infernal  miscreant,"  he  muttered,  **  we  should  serve 
you  right,  if  we  left  you  here  all  night  to  catch  your  death  of  cold. 
I'd  like  to  have  the  doctoring  of  you  first  and  the  dissecting  of  you 
afterwards."  It  was  plain  that  Alsop  was  almost  bursting  with 
indignation. 

His  remarks,  however,  reminded  us  that  we  were  about  to  be 
guilty  of  a  very  cruel  action,  for  I  must  own  that  to  leave  the  spy 
there  seemed  to  me  inevitably  necessary :  I  had  not  thought  of  any 
other  mode  of  escaping  the  dilemma*  In  this  way  alone  could 
we  avoid  being  tracked  out  or  having  an  alarm  raised  about  our 
ears.  But  Alsop's  threat  reminded  me  of  the  risk  of  leaving  the 
lean  old  man  on  the  ground  all  night,  with  a  cutting  wind  piercing 
his  frame,  and  under  the  peltings  of  a  rising  storm  of  rain,  I 
knelt  down,  and  putting  my  face  near  the  captive's,  found  that  he 
wore  an  expression  of  extreme  terror,  and  was  pleading  earnestly 
with  his  eyes. 

I  whispered  to  my  comrades.  Alsop  then  took  my  place  and 
passed  his  scalpel  athwart  the  vision  of  the  rascal,  until  bethought 
that  the  full  moral  force  of  the  exhibition  was  received,  and  then 
began  t6  remove  the  gag. 
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"  You  won't  kill  me,  \£  I  do  holler,"  were  the  first  words  of 
Ramshottom  after  his  release.  '*  But  I  ain't  agoin'  to  do  any 
such  a  thing,  because  'taint  honest  The  old  corpse  ain't  worth 
nothin',  and  they  gin'  me  five  dollars  to  watch  the  grave  till  momin', 
which  I'll  be  mighty  glad  to  do.  So  if  you'll  give  me  ten,  you 
may  tako  off  the  body  ;and  I'll  fill  up  the  hole,  into  the  bargain. 
That's  dirt-cheap,  for  corpses  is  scarce,  and  the  old  doctor  gave 
five  for  the  last  he  got  from  the  poor-house.  I  mean  that  body 
that  died  of  the  distillery — (dysentery  1") 

The  impudence  of  the  old^wretch  set  me  off  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. 

"  You  don't  know  us,  and  we'll  tie  you  to  a  tree  and  carry  off 
the  body  in  spite  of  you.  if  you  say  any  thing  more  about  the 
dollars,"  said  Alsop. 

R^imsbottom  seemed  to  think  this  a  most  capital  joke,  for  his 
small  hissing  chuckle  began  and  contiued  for  sevei'al  seconds. 
At  last,  he  broke  out : 

"Don't  know  you  1  do  not  know  the  big  chap  that  throttled 
me  ?  There  ain't  but  one  feller  in  this  hull  town  that  can  straight- 
en out  a  fellow's  l3a^  as  he  did  mine.  Doi't  know  old  H  icculesa  1" 

"  Old  Hercules"  was  G.'s  sobriquet  among  the  students. 

'*  And  don't  I  know  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  that  handsome 
chap,  that  giv  me  such  a  jawin'  ?  Hain't  he  got  whiskers,  and 
aint  his  name  Allsoap  ?  He-e-e-e  !  In  course,  I  don't  know  the 
other,  you  three  Siamese  twins,  you.  You  ain't  known  much  in 
these  parts,  because  you  are  never  seen  together,  you  know.  You 
never  broke  into  the  watch-house  together,  to  get  old  drunken 
Smith  out,  did  you  ?  You  never  go  out  sailing  together  much, 
l^rehaps.  Oh,  no — you  ain't  known.  Carry  off  the  old  'natomy, 
never  mind  me." 

As  we  laughed  aloud  in  each  other's  faces,  Alsop  drew  out  his 
purse  and  handed  the  scape-grace  a  gold  eagle  ;  upon  the  receipt 
of  which  the  grave-watcher  indulged  in  the  most  liberal  encomi- 
ums on  our  character  as  gentlemen.  We  waited  long  enough  to 
see  him  begin  to  fill  up  the  grave,  which  operation  he  interrupted 
every  few  seconds  to  leer  at  us  and  chuckle  with  irrepressible 
delight.  He  was  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  nett  profits  of  the 
night's  work. 

What  a  finished  varlet  was  tliat  old  Ramsbottom !    Ohen  has 
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he  called  on  me  since  I  became  the  only  one  of  the  trio  within  the 
reach  of  his  importunities,  for  an  additional  dollar  to  relieve  hit 
distresses  and  confirm  his  resolutions  of  secresy.  Every  succeed- 
ing time,  the  said  dollar  came  with  more  reluctance  from  my 
purse,  until  in  a  fit  of  vexation  I  told  him  to  tell  if  he  wished  to  do  so, 
for  he  should  get  no  more  money  from  me.  He  thereupon  showed 
how  good-natured  was  his  rascality.  He  did  not  wish  to  tell :  he 
only  wished  me  to  pay  him  for  not  telling.  His  word,  I  think, 
would  hardly  have  been  taken  even  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 
grand -juror,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  facility  at  receiving 
worthless  testimony,  with  which  the  prospect  of  cpsts  for  an  in- 
formation or  mittimus  inspires  the  small  fry  of  judicature.  From 
that  time  until  the  day  of  his  death,  I  never  indulged  any  appre- 
hensions of  exposure.  To  requite  him  for  his  generosity,  I 
attended  him  at  his  last  sickness,  during  which  he  presented 
me  in  advance  with  his  body.  I  boiled  the  gifb,  and  his  skeleton 
is  now  dangling  in  the  office,  where  I  write,  consecrated  to  science. 
Every  tooth  is  as  sound  as  a  dollar. 

To  return*  A  night,  thus  far  so  eventful,  was  destined  to 
bring  with  it  events  more  solemn  and  tragic  than  the  farcical  pro- 
ceedings already  related.  We  carried  the  lifeless  trunk  into  the 
dissecting-room  of  the  school.  The  unnatural  distension  of  the 
chest  attracted  our  notice,  as  soon  as  we  had  stripped  it*  Our 
ambition  was  fired,  and  we  expected  a  case  of  unusual  interest. 

"  His  heart  must  have  resisted  an  immense  water-power  at 
every  throb,"  suggested  Alsop,  as  he  pressed  his  hand  on  the 
dropsical  chest. 

"  Suppose  I  puncture  it,"  returned  Gilbert,  whose  shirt-sleeves 
were  turned  daintily  over  his  cuffs  :  "  do  you  think  the  wateir 
will  play  up  like  a  jet  V 

"  Try  it,"  said  I,  laughing. 

The  steady  hand  of  Gilbert  was  instantly  at  work.  With  great 
deliberation  and  caution,  he  thrust  a  lancet  through  the  flesh  at 
the  right  of  the  heart.  A  black  fluid  oozed  out  very  rapidly. 
G pressed  the  body  slightly. 

As  we  stood,  guessing  how  much  of  the  fluid  would  thus  ex« 
ude,  I  thought  I  detected  a  slight  trembling  of  the  chest,  but  attri« 
buted  it  to  a  jar  in  some  one  of  the  student's  rooms  below.  But 
on  glancing  up,  I  found  that  Gilbert  was  looking  down  witli  an  air 
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of  impertinent  interest  at  the  body,  while  Alsop's  eyes  shone  like 
fire.  They  had  seen  the  movement.  "  By  heavens,  it  — ," 
A.  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  a  delicate  but  decidedly 
perceptible  tremor  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  was  seen  by 
all  of  us.  We  could  not  believe  it  was  life ;  and  to  Alsop's  sug- 
gestion of  mechanical  action  we  all  assented.  But  a  more  mea- 
sured and  stronger  throbbing  ensued;  the  features  and  limbs 
«till  looked  stark  and  deadly  stiff.  We  were  electrified.  Suddenly 
a  violent  spasm  shook  the  whole  body,  and  a  struggle  to  respire 
succeeded  it.  At  this  time  faint  livid  streaks  seemed  to  shoot 
through  the  face  and  settle  under  the  eyes,  as  if  the  effort  to 
breathe  had  started  the  blood  through  the  empty  veins,  or  rather 
as  if  some  foul  secretion  iu  the  brain  had  been  set  free  and  was 
overspreading  the  tissues  of  the  face.  Again  the  breast  quiv* 
ered;  and  at  last  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  themselves  seemed  to 
w^rithe  with  exquisite  pain.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle  apparently 
for  breath.  But  while  I  was  wondering  whence  the  vitality  came 
that  excited  the  effort,  Gilbert  had  drawn  an  old  blanket  out  of 
the  closet  near  at  hand,  and  tearing  it  one-third-way  through 
aeveral  times,  so  that  half  a  dozen  wide  strips  hung  from  the  un- 
torn  part  on  each  side,  placed  the  trembling  body,  with  our  help» 
directly  upon  the  middle  of  the  tattered  blanket,  and  passed  the 
strips  around  the  breast,  interlacing  each  other,  like  the  strings 
of  stays.  Gathering  the  ends  into  a  bundle,  and  standing  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  body,  Gilbert  and  myself,  began  slowly  to 
draw  and  relax  the  bandage  by  simultaneous  motions.  With  this 
firm  and  even  pressure,  we  hoped  to  produce  the  common  result 
of  the  same  operation  upon  recently  drowned  persons — an  artifi* 
eial  respiration.  Alsop  held  a  candle  to  the  lips  of  the  body,  and 
the  gentle  swinging  of  the  fiame  showed  that  the  lungs  had  begun 
to  receive  and  expel  the  air.  In  the  mean  time,  the  contortions 
of  the  limbs  increased  and  extened  to  the  face.  We  did  not  move 
our  eyes.  Placing  my  hand  on  the  heart,  I  felt  slight  and  fitflil 
flutterings.  Surprise  and  anxiety  gave  way  to  feverish  hope, 
until  the  violence  of  the  agitations  of  the  frame  made  qie  fear  that 
convulsions  or  fatal  delirium  was  abaut  to  ensue,  and  extinguish 
my  burning  expectations.  In  another  moment  the  agitations  had 
ceased :  a  slow  dull  respiration  seemed  to  begin ;  the  eyelids 
moved  and  gradually  opened,  while  the  face  assumed  an  expres* 
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sion  so  sad,  so  faint,  and  yet  so  grateful,  that  it  reminded  me  of 
the  look  which  a  feverish  patient  gives  after  his  first  good  sleep. 
The  lips  parted  with  a  desire  to  i^vtil^:,  but  no  words  followed 
the  effort.  That  look  and  that  eilbrt  afTd^ded  me  the  sweetest 
thrill  of  pleasure  I  ever  experienced. 

As  those  sad  eyes  were  turned  towards  us,  Gilbert,  ^hom  noth* 
ing  could  ever  betray  into  an  emotion  of  surprise,  bent  over  the 
resuscitated  with  the  familiar  inquiry  :  "  How  do  you  dOy  sir,  this 
evening  V  He  treated  the  gasping  man  like  a  patient,  wliom  he 
had  waked  up  to  feel  his  pulse.  Alsop  was  biting  his  lips  with 
an  air  of  abstraction :  it  was  plain  that  the  books  contained  no 
precedent  for  this  case*.  As  for  myself,  I  was  so  bewildered 
with  joy  4t  this  providential  salvation  of  the  life  of  a  fellow-being, 
that  I  could  hardly  reflect  at  all.     I  was  absorbed  i  n  exultation. 

Suddenly  I  recovered  myself.  "  What  is  best  to  be  done,"  I 
asked.  ^  The  speechless  man  looked  depths  of  gi*ittitude.  His 
prostrate  nature  was  leaning  on  us,  and  the  first  word  of  sympa- 
thy inspired  him  with  joy. 

**  Better  give  him  some  brandy,"  said  Gilbert,  quite  seriously. 
In  fact,  although  so  fine  a  surgeon,  Gilbert's  knowledge  of  materia 
medica  seemed  to  begin  and  end  with  French  brandy. 

Alsop  was  beyond  his  books,  and  therefore  silent.  He  hod  none 
of  the  practical  impudence,  so  necessary  to  the  practising  physi' 
cian,  who  must  never  seem  to  be  baffled  by  strange  symptoms,  or 
be  at  a  loss  to  explain  any  thing  whatever. 

Waiting  an  instant  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  darted  down 
the  stairs,  and  was  soon  dashing  through  the  streets  towards  the 
residence  of  Dr.  J ,  with  breathless  speed.     A  violent  pull  of 

*  The  heat  expUnatioii  of  this  anomalous  incident,  which  almost  daily  re* 
flection  upon  the  adventure  ever  since  it  happened  has  as  yet  suggested,  inav 
be  briefly  expressed.  It  was  no  common  case  of  asphyxia.  The  time  whica 
h^  elapsed  since  the  apparent  departure  of  life,  was  too  long  to  allow  such  a 
supposition.  I  am  exceedingly  incrednlous,  whenever  hour$  are  mentioned, 
as  having  gone  by  after  seeming  death,  before  resuscitation  wa^  effected.  I 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  present  case  was  a  mysterious  coincidence  of  one 
of  those  unaccountable,  extra-natural  states  known  in  common  parlance  a« 
"  trances,"  with  the  natural  and  common  state  of  asphyxia,  or  suspended  pul- 
sation, which  is  generally  the  resuKof  aiifTocation  by  water,  or  some  other  me- 
chanical agency.  The  trance  may  nave  concluded  a  little  before  or  just  at  the 
time  (by  a  wonderful  chance)  that  the  spell  of  the  asphyxia  was  broken  by 
artificial  means.  That  suspended  animation  may  be  the  result  of  inward  sup- 
puration,  causing  suffocation,  (that  is,  paralysis  of  the  heart  resulting  from  the 
non-arterialization  of  the  blood  by  exposure  to  the  air  through  the  action  of 
the  hmgs,)  I  have  no  doubt. 

30 
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the  door-bell  was  shortly  answered  by  the  apparition  of  the  Dr's 
night-cap  through  the  windows  I  gasped  oat  my  errand,  and» 
by  some  device  of  dressing  known  only  to  physicians  in  ftill  prac- 
tice, he  listened  and 'put  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attire  at 
the  same  time.  But  he  was  not  too  quick  for  my  impatience,  and 
scarcely  had  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  before  I  seized 
him  by  the  arm  and  was  hurrying  him  faster  and  fhster  along 
the  streets,  till  I  fairly  got  him  into  a  run.  Such  a  wheezing 
chase  I  never  knew.  He  had  no  breath  at  all  when  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  dissecting-room. 

He  was  welcomed  warmly  by  the  bright  glance  of  Alsop,  the 
extra-polite  bow  of  Gilbert,  and  a  low  murmur  of  satisfaction 
from  the  patient.  The  latter  could  now  articulate,  and  said  that 
he  felt  easy  but  faint.  His  breast,  he  said,  bad  not  been  so  light 
and  free  from  oppression  for  years.  This  relief,  however,  had 
been  preceded  by  indescribable  agonies,  a  straining  which 
wrung  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  body,  and  far  exceeded,  he 
thought,  the  pangs  of  the  most  violent  death.  He  had  been  at 
first  conscious  of  oppression  only,  which  seemed  to  diminish 
rapidly  and  give  place  to  spasms  of  pain,  which  every  moment 
grew  more  excessive  and  thrilling.  He  thought  some  violent 
operation  had  been  performed  during  his  sleep.  He  supposed  he 
had  been  removed  to  the  surgical  chamber  in  which  he  lay,  for 
that  purpose. 

Knowing  that  in  cases  of  physical  weakness,  it  often  gives  a 
spring  to  the  vital  energy  to  inspire  the  hope  of  and  desire  for 
life,  I  informed  him  that  he  had  been  supposed  dead,  and  that 
the  operation  which  had  restored  his  consciousness,  was  supposed 
by  those  who  performed  it  to  be  a  post  mortem  examination  of 
his  body :  that  his  escape  from  death  was  providential,  almost 
miraculous.  Tears  of  joy  and  gratitude  streamed  down  across 
his  hollow  cheeks.  "  Ah,  I  remember,  I  remember,'*  said  he, 
endeavoring  apparently  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

He  then  in  a  half- whispering,  half-loud  tone  gave  a  sketch  of  his 
recent  sensations,  bodily  and  mental.  He  remembered  the  death- 
rattle  and  the  struggle  which  accompanied  it.  He  recalled  the 
mysterious  picture,  which  seemed  to  present  his  whole  life  befbre 
him  in  a  single  view,  as  he  entered  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
picture  seemed,  he  said,  to  widen  indefinitely,  while  tbe  struggles 
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of  his  frame  were  growing  feebler,  and  a  sense  of  repose  seemed 
to  inundate  his  whole  system.  Soon,  every  sensation,  the  last 
included,  vanished.  He  was  not  conscious :  he  had  no  thought  of 
a  body,  or  of  life.  The  picture  of  the  past  faded  also,  and  a 
bright,  delicious  dream  succeeded.  He  was  sublimely  conscious 
of  indescribable  intercourse  with  other  intelligences,  but  could 
not  tell  how  it  was  manifested  or  known.  A  sense  of  unravelling 
mysteries,  of  knowledge  without  reasoning  seemed  to  usurp  all  his 
being. 

He  thus  went  on,  struggling  to  express  what  no  known  dialect 
can  reveal  or  human  intelligence  comprehend ;  occasionally 
making  use  of  words  which  indicated  that,  after  all,  even  in  his 
trance,  he  had  not  lost  his  human  modes  of  thinking,  and  there- 
fore was  not "  out  of  the  body.*'  He  "  saw,"  he  said,  and  "  heard ;" 
showing  that  his  imagination,  even  in  its  unnaturally  free  and 
untrammelled  state,  still  flowed  through  its  ordinary  channels  of 
perception.  In  short,  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena through  which  he  had  passed,  although  so  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory,  seemed  nevertheless  necessary.  I  was  unable  to 
believe  them  supernatural. 

**  I  have  never  felt  so  well,  since  my  youth,"  said  the  patient 
"  Life  seems  to  be  coming  back  to  me  without  its  burden ;"  and 
he  smiled  feebly,  as  he  uttered  the  words. 

Dr.  J had  been  listening  with  the   greatest  attention, 

although  he  had  been  obliged  to  occupy  the  whole  interim  in 
efforts  to  regain  his  breath.  He  was  now  feeling  the  patient's 
pulse,  and  watching  the  still  livid  countenance.  His  expression 
was  very  benignant,  but  also  very  sad. 

He  whispered  to  me.  I  started  and  felt  the  blood  run  cold  to 
my  heart.    **  I  must  tell  him  at  once,"  said  the  Dr. 

Looking  the  poor  man  kindly  in  the  face,  Dr.  J.  began : 

**  My  dear  friend,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  cherish  your  hope  of 
life.  I  must  teU  you,  that  the. vital  force  of  your  constitution  has 
too  far  sped  to  allow  of  your  recovery.  Whether  it  is  ebbing 
away  in  an  internal  flow  of  blood,  caused  by  the  very  operation 
which  seems  to  have  restored  animation^  I  cannot  say.  It  may 
be  the  effect  of  your  disease,  under  which  vitality  has  been  worn 
out.  Perhaps  the  struggle  of  exhausted  nature  to  reanimate 
your  body  was  too  great,  and  the  overwhelming  reaction  is  de- 
stroying the  functions  of  life.    But  it  is  certain,  that  your  pulse. 
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irregular  and  feverish  ever  since  I  took  your  hand,  is  perceptibly 
failing.*    You  cannot,  I  fear,  live  half  an  hour/' 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  patient  quietly,  "  I  cannot  belieye  you, 
Thisfaintness  is  nothing.  The  inexpressible  relief  I  feel  is  a  new 
lease  of  life — ^it  must  be,  sir.  My  pulse  decreases  perhaps  now, 
but  it  has  been  wild  and  impetuous  in  its  flutterings  before.  It  is 
but  the  effort  of  nature  to  establish  an  equilibrium.  Come,  kind 
sir,  are  you  not  hasty  and  mistaken  V* 

"  Earnestly  as  I  wish,  sir,  that  your  own  explanation  of  your 
condition  might  be  true,  there  are  signs  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion about  your  person  which  never  yet  deceived  me.  My  young 
ftiends  here,  as  I  see  by  their  cast-down  looks,  know  that  what  I 
say  is  too  true.  I  am  too  old,  sir,  to  dare  to  raise  a  hope  which  a 
few  moments  will  destroy.  My  frankness,  sir,  you  are  no  stran- 
ger to.  That  life  is  struggling  to  resume  her  ascendant  is  true, 
but  the  struggle  is  against  fearful  odds.  It  is  time  for  candor,  my 
poor  friend." 

"  But,  Doctor,  is  not  the  case  unprecedented  V* 

"  As  a  whole,  it  is  so,  sir." 

"  Are  these  symptoms  ever  known  to  follow  resuscitation,  wheo 
death  soon  afler  ensues  V* 

''  No,  sir,"  exclaimed  Alsop  suddenly  and  with  a  start  of  excite- 
ment :  "  delirium,  raging  fever,  convulsions,  are  the  fatal  symp- 
toms, universally,  sir,  always,  sir,  in  such  cases.  Doctor,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

The  kind  old  doctor  took  no  apparent  notice  of  the  vehemencef 
of  his  young  pupil,  and  was  about  to  address  some  mild  observa* 
tion  to  the  patient,  when  a  look  of  encouragement  passed  over  his 
features.  The  hands  of  the  patient  grew  warm,  and  the  pulse 
calm  and  tolerably  strong.  But  it  passed  away  in  an  instant  Be« 
fore  we  had  time  to  answer  the  dying  man,  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme faintness  overspread  the  face  of  the  latter.  The  same  sad 
smile,  which  appeared  on  his  features  when  he  was  first  resoscita* 
ted,  glimmered  there  again.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  utterance 
was  denied  him  as  before.  Resignedly,  he  raised  his  eyes  slowly 
towards  heaven,  as  if  in  prayer.  Gilbert  bent  over  him,  to  catch 
the  last  sound  of  those  pallid  lips,  and  in  an  instant  the  ftce  was  as 
rigid  and  livid  as  if  on  the  point  of  utter  decay. 

(Post-mortem  examination  showed  that  the  death  had  resulted 
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from  mere  exhaustion.  There  were  no  signs  of  internal  bleeding 
from  Gilbert's  operation,  or  from  the  bursting  of  blood-vessels.) 

The  old  doctor,  who  had  been  intensely  excited  during  this 
whole  scene  notwithstanding  his  meek  smile,  burst  into  tears. 
Gilbert  rolled  his  quid  of  tobacco  nervously  from  one  cheek  to 
the  other,  and  said  that  he  was  '*  glad  we  dug  him  up."  Alsop 
engaged  my  presence  the  next  day  at  his  lodgings,  to  aid  him  in 
recording  the  incidents  in  an  index,  as  it  was  without  precede  ut 
in  all  the  books. 

I  could  only  think  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  who 
had  thus  called  back  and  again  exting^shed  the  spark  of  life  ; 
perhaps  to  give  occasion  for  that  inarticulate  prayer,  of  which 
those  eyesy  upturned  in  death,  were  the  still-remaining  sign. 
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Jede  blome,  ne  iprichl  laater  nnd  Isater,  mit  die. 

Oodke  Metawun-phou  der  j(/Umza^ 

Ye  beauteous  childreo  of  the  vernal  bud  ! 
Born  from  the  crystal  dews  and  tepid  air  , 
Yonr  tranqoi]  life  io  beauty  is  begun, 
And  not,  like  man*8,  to  end  io  death  and  care ; 
When  sun  and  stars  have  paled  their  cheerful  light, 
And  hoims  bright  visions  all  are  gloomed  in  night — 

Ye  children  bright ! 

If  grave  philosophers  the  truth  do  speak. 
Your  loves,  like  ours,  will  form  yoor  higher  life ; 
And  paaaion  mantling  on  your  blushing  cheek 
Ripen  to  bless,  without  its  rending  strife  ; 
While  rapture,  kindled  by  a  pure  desire, 
Gk)ws  through  your  nature  like  a  holy  fire. 

Flashing  higher  I 
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Tell  me,  ye  sweet  ones,  in  your  beauty  bern, 
How  love  sheds  o*er  your  life  its  holy  power  ? 
How  is  its  assent  spoke  ?  its  bitter  scorn  ? 
When  some  cdldf  torpid  and  unloving  flower, 
Stands  unimpassioned,  like  the  bloomless  rush, 
Un warmed  by  love's  inkindling  fire  and  flush. 

Or  passion's  blush. 

Methinks  all  raptare  must  an  utterance  find ; 
And  seek,  sensations  deep  and  warm,  to  tell ; 
That  by  communion  with  its  living  kind. 
The  blended  joys  of  that  deep  witching  spell, 
Concentered  in  one  blissful  point,  may  flow, 
And  exstactes  untold  but  deep  felt  glow, 

The  heart  may  know. 

No  voice  we  hear — no  utterance  to  sense — 
No  accents  breathed  upon  the  listening  ear — 
But  sense's  conviction — faith  is  strong  credence ; 
And  that  soft  blush  roust  make  the  pass  on  clear; 
For  love  has  many  tongues  by  which  to  speak — 
Its  melting  eye,  its  glance,  and  glowing  cheek, 

Its  silence  break. 

Oh,  yes,  there  must  be  language  known  to  flowers ; 
They  need  no  voice — no  outward  speaking  sound — 
Love  talks  by  sympathy  ;  and  in  its  powers 
The  heart's  most  clear  communications  found — 
The  rose  of  feeling  on  the  vermeil  cheeks 
In  sweet,  expressive,  certain  language  speaks. 

And  the  soul  wakes. 

Wakes  into  rapture  quite  as  pure  and  high» 
As  love-lorn  maiden  in  her  rosy  bower, 
When  youthful  heart  with  stammering  tongue  and  sigh. 
Speaks  of  strong  passion's  all  controlling  power  ; 
And  throws  the  jewel  of  his  uostained  mind 
Before  her  feet ;  a  captive  willing,  were  resigned, 

By  love  inclined ! 
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THE  NEW  FANNING  MILL,  OR  CONTINENTAL 

CRITICISM. 


BY  REV.  WALTER  CLARK. 


The  German  philosophers,  having  little  to  do  out  of  doors  in 
the  way  either  of  work  or  of  politics,  and  not  altegether  content 
to  do  nothing  but  read  and  smoke,  have  contrived,  for  a  pleasant 
pastime,  a  kind  of  mock  husbandry,  which  they  manage  to  carry 
on  within  their  own  capacious  heads.  A  head  is  to  the  philosoph- 
ical Dutchman,  a  convenience  somewhat  analogous  to  the  New 
England  farmer's  bam.  Day  by  day  the  Teutonic  sage  with- 
draws into  himself,  takes  down  bundle  after  bundle  of  gathered 
thoughts,  unbinds,  threshes,  winnows,  and  puts  away  in  ready 
sacks  and  waiting  cribs  the  stores  of  his  brain  for  future  use. 
And  no  farmer  is  better  provided  with  all  curious  and  convex 
nient  utensils  for  his  work  in  field  and  bam,  than  is  the  literary 
Dutchman  for  his  employment  in  mind  and  brain.  We  purpose 
in  this  article  to  describe  one  of  these  implements.  On  the  Con^ 
tinent,  where  they  affect  high-sounding  terms,  they  give  this  in- 
strument the  cognomens,  criticism,  rationalism,  &;c.  &c.,  but  its 
true  name  among  all  sensible  Saxons  is.  The  Dutch  Fanning 
Machine. 

The  reader  will  inquire  the  uses  and  the  benefits  of  this  appa« 
ratus.     He  shall  hear. 

The  Dutchman,  having  learned  that  aU  is  not  tobacco  that 
smokes,  is  at  once  in  a  condition  to  ascend  to  the  general  maxim ^ 
things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be.  And  as  he  will  not  put 
into  his  pipe  every  weed  which  would  bum  and  fume — as  he 
discriminates  and  selects  in  these  matters — he  gets  the  habit  of 
criticism  and  analysis  in  other  affairs.  Things  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  and  the  same  thing,  as  they  appear  in  our  minds  may 
differ,  as  much  as  the  chips  and  buttons  and  shells  that  fill  the 
kaleidoscope  differ  in  appearance  from  what  they  are  in  fact. 
And  since  our  minds  gather  in  not  the  things  themselves,  but  only 
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the  appearances  of  things,  our  mental  conceptions  are  a  mixture 
of  fact  and  fancy— -a  mass  of  outward  impressions  and  inner  im- 
BginingSy  jumbled  together,  and  in  great  need  of  winnowing. 
This  is  well-established  doctrine  among  the  Dutchmen — the  sages 
of  the  long  pipe.    Accordingly,  a  German  philosopher  can  no 
more  look  into  his  own  mind  and  see  things  as  they  are  in  his 
first  conceptions  and  sensations,  than  he  can  see  the  casks  of 
meal  in  a  stack  of  barley,  or  shelled  com  in  a  rick  of  stalks.    He 
no  more  expects  to  find  the  world  as  it  is  in  his  imagined  thoughts, 
than  the  former  thinks  to  see  his  bam  change  of  a  sudden  into  & 
bakery,  his  cribs  into  ovens,  and  his  bundles  of  wheat  and  shocks 
of  com  into  loaves  of  bread.     All  his  impressions  of  things,  so 
long  as  they  retain  the  forms  in  which  they  fii-st  appeared  to  his 
mind,  are,  in  the  Dutchman's  opinion,  thoughts  in  the  husk, 
smoke  in  the  weed,  chips  in  the  kaleidoscope.    But  what  hero 
of  the  pipe  cares  to  keep  the  weed  afler  he  has  drawn  the  smolfe 
from  it  1     That  is  all  he  wants,  the  smoke ;  let  the  weed  go  to 
ashes.    And  what  sage  cares  to  keep  his  brain  full  of  mere  ap- 
pearances 1     Who  does  not  wish  to  see  his  soul  a  mirror  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  his  thoughts  types  of  outward  things  t     Who 
wants  to  keep  a  kaleidoscope  in  his  head  1     The  Dutchman  does 
not.     He  must  have  then  some  convenient  apparatus  which  he 
can  set  up  within,  and  with  which  he  can  winnow  every  thought 
and  every  series  of  thoughts,  and  blow  away  with  the  chaff  all 
mere  appearances  and  seemings.     Thus  sifting  his  impressions, 
he  shall  have  at  last  a  pile  of  thoughts  clean  as  winnowed  com-* 
true  as  reflected  shadows.     The  Teutonic  mind  is  said  to  be  slow 
of  invention  :  but  to  Germany  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Intellectual  Fanning  Mill — ^the  system  of  Continental 
Criticism. 

Set  up  this  machine,  this  mill  of  criticism,  and  put  it  in  work- 
ing order,  and  it  will  winnow  from  any  sensation,  thought,  impres- 
sion, or  memqry,  all  that  is  fictitious  and  false,  and  leave  you 
nothing  but  substantial  verities  and  unequivocal  facts.  Put  what 
you  will  into  the  hopper,  the  chaff  at  once  knows  that  it  is  chaflf^ 
and  goes  its  way,  while  every  grain  of  wheat  faUs  in  a  pile  by 
itself.  Throw  in  the  World's  Histories,  ancient  or  recent,  and 
at  once  all  fictions  and  fancies,  and  blunders  fly  oflP  on  the  winds 
of  criticism — and  the  facts  lie  clear  and  smiling  before  you.  Throw 
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in  old  parchment  and  scrolls,  the  gleanings  of  the  antiquaries — and 
one  turn  of  the  magical  mill  separates  every  spurious  word  and 
letter,  whips  off  every  modern  appendage  and  interpolation, 
and  gives  you  in  a  trice  the  genuine  sayings  of  the  forgotten 
authon    Such  is  the  power  of  the  Dutch  Fanning  Machine. 

No  wonder  the  Germans  love  to  use  it !  No  wonder  they  are 
trying  it  upon  every  thing  that  enters  the  omnivorous  mind  of  a 
smoking  sage*  The  reader  may  desire  a  review  of  specimens  of 
German  fanning*     We  will  supply  three  or  foun 

The  mind  of  the  Dutch  sage  is  a  gamer  filled  with  multiform 
thoughts  of  Nature.  His  soul,  free  as  escaping  smoke,  floats  over 
earth  and  sea,  and  ascends  lightly  into  the  heavens  :  and  when  he 
returns  he  invariably  brings  a  harvest  home.  But  as  he  reviews 
his  thoughts  of  nature,  he  finds  that  thtee  impressions  have 
sj^aped  and  colored  every  conception  of  outward  things.  These 
impressions  have  respect  to  time,  to  space,  and  to  Deity.  Every 
object  which  he  contemplates  seems  to  hold  some  relation  to  a 
divine  cause,  and  seems  to  fill  some  portion  of  space ;  having 
extension,  bulk  and  figure.  And  every  event  which  he  observes 
seems  to  sustain  some  relation  to  time.  Phenomena  all  seem  to 
unfold  in  a  progressive  series,  one  folk>wing  another,  as  do  the 
hours  and  the  moments.  Here  then  are  three  seeming  facts,—' 
time,  space,  God.  And  there  are  in  the  mind,  mixed  up  with  all 
our  impressions  from  the  external  world,  three  corresponding 
ideas.  But  things  are  not  as  they  seem,  say  the  Germans.  The 
truth  lies  in  our  conceptions,  as  com  in  the  husk,  or  barley  in  the 
sheaf.  Much  that  appears  real  in  the  conception  is  chafif,  the 
'  moment  criticism  vrinnows  the  thought. 

Kant  therefore  called  for  the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill,  and  threw 
all  our  thoughts  of  nature  into  the  hopper  to  winnow  aw^ay  their 
chaff.  His  famous  work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  gives  the 
results  of  this  experiment.  No  sooner  did  the  machine  of  criti'* 
cism  begin  to  play  upon  these  conceptions  of  the  mind,  than  away 
went  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  rolling  like  a  cloud  of  chaff 
before  the  pursuing  winds.  Time  and  space  belong  not  now  to 
things  as  they  are.  These  are  only  the  false  seemings  of  the 
mind  that  views  thing»-<-^the  form  and  color  which  objects  get 
after  they  enter  the  cranial  kaleidoscope.  The  clock  does  not 
click :  the  rivers  do  not  flow  ;  the  stars  are  ail  stiU ;  there  are  no 
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days,  no  years,  no  intervals  or  spaces — ^no  figures  or  forms. 
Things  as  they  are,  are  without  any  of  the  relations  or  attributes 
of  time  and  space.     This  was  the  result  of  Kant's  winnowing. 

Then  came  Fichte,  and  gave  the  wheat  of  Kant  another  fan* 
ning.  And  while  he  worked  the  mill,  away  flew  the  idea  of 
Grod,  careering  with  the  chaff;  and  nature  lay  under  the  machine 
without  a  God,  without  figure  or  color  or  bulk,  or  any  of  the  rela- 
tions of  time.  Such  sifling  have  all  thoughts  of  the  world 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  Grerman  Fanning 
Machine. 

But  not  content  with  winnowing  all  our  thoughts  of  Nature, 
and  blowing  away  as  chaff  all  ideas  of  G^od,  time  and  space,  the 
Continental  philosophers  have  now  begun  to  make  experiments 
upon  the  world's  histories.  Wise  men  were  wont  to  think  in 
earlier  times,  that  God  and  man,  working  together  here  among 
these  forces  of  nature  and  tiiese  laws  of  life,  produced  the  history 
of  the  world.  They  thought  that  history  was  the  shadowing 
forth  of  persons  and  personal  wills :  that  the  will  of  God  and  the 
wills  of  men  came  forth  and  exhibited  their  various  workings  in 
the  theatre  of  history.  Accordingly,  persons  and  places,  details 
and  dates,  circumstances  and  facts,  were  supposed  to  be  the  sta- 
ple of  all  old  reliable  records  and  histories.  But  the  G^rmaii 
Mill  has  tried  its  powers  on  some  of  our  favorite  histories  and 
biographies,  and  it  is  now  revealed  to  the  wondering  world,  that 
philosophies  of  history  are  the  only  true  histories,  and  that  our 
old  tomes  and  archives  and  annals  are  nothing  but  barley  in  the 
rick— oats  in  the  bundle.  In  the  Dutch  mill,  persons  and  facts, 
dates  and  details,  go  off  with  the  chaff,  and  ideas  are  all  that 
remain  for  narrative  or  record.  Ideas  are  the  only  forces  and 
the  only  actors  in  history.  Men  and  institutions,  facts  and  phe* 
nomena — the  common  material  of  old  histories — are  only  the 
husks  and  coverings  which  ideas  consent  to  wear  in  this  world. 
A  throne  is  an  idea  with  a  curious  shell  upon  it.  A  battle  is  the 
conflict  of  ideas  dressed  in  regimentals.  A  revolution  is  one 
company  of  ideas  entering  a  city  or  a  State,  shut  up  in  the  bodies 
of  men,  as  in  so  many  Trojan  horses,  that  they  may  the  better 
overthrow  another  company,  fortified  in  some  other  way.  ThroiHlB 
and  other  social  institutions  are  secure  and  strong  while  the  ideas 
that  are  in  them  are  strong  and  reigning.    But  as  soon  as  other 
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and  stronger  ideas  come  in  sight,  the  old  ones  withdraw,  carrying 
their  shells  on  their  backs. 

Christianity,  in  its  inspired  record,  and  also  in  its  visible 
Church,  is  nothing  but  a  sheaf  of  unthreshed  ideas.  The  philo- 
sophers therefore  are  now  engaged  in  sifting  out  of  all  old  histo- 
ries and  biographies  their  simple  ideas,  and  putting  these  in 
sacks,  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of 
Philosophies  of  History.  Michelet  and  Neander  are  at  work, 
winnowing  out  our  Ecclesiastical  Histories, — giving  us  not  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  Grod's  children,  but  the  combinations  and 
cosmogony  of  Christian  ideas. 

But  the  Bible  must  also  be  winnowed  in  this  new  mill.  And 
Eichem  and  DeWette,  Schlieimacher  and  Strauss  have  labored 
with  g^at  assiduity  and  abundant  success  in  the  work  of  fanning 
from  the  word  of  God  all  errors  and  falsehoods — removing  its 
chaff,  and  recovering  its  real  verities.  And  the  uninformed  Chris- 
tian would  gaze  with  amazement  on  the  pile  of  chaff,  which  these 
.  adepts  in  criticism  have  found  in  the  scriptures.  Inspiration,  mir- 
acles, prophecies,  all  that  is  supernatural,  flies  careering  upon  the 
gale— -chaff  going  home  to  the  winds.  Strauss  and  Neander,  and 
several  others  have  concerned  themselves  especially  with  sifting 
the  inspired  biography  of  Christ.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  Mark 
and  John  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  the  Son  of  Mary. 
Neander's  Jesus  is  as  little  like  the  Christ  of  St.  John,  as  the 
World  that  comes  from  the  hand  o£  Rant,  is  like  the  World  that 
came  from  the  hand  of  God. 

These  are  the  uses  to  which  continental  philosophers  are  putting 
the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill.  And  it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  invention  in  this  country.  Theodore  Parker 
and  several  other  gentlemen  have  recently  borrowed  the  machine 
and  begun  to  work  it  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Parker,  among  his  first  experiments,  threw  in,  one  after  an- 
other, all  forms  of  religion  that  have  ever  appeared  in  our  World. 
And  strange  to  tell !  on  winnowing  them  it  was  found  that  a  great 
deal  of  chaff  being  blown  away,  the  same  truths  and  principles 
were  left  by  each,  and  the  real  wheat  was  yielded  alike  by  all. 
The  rites  and  creeds,  and  worship  of  each  system  is  the  chaff, 
an^  must  go  to  the  winds.  But  what  remains  after  Christianity 
has  gone  througb  the  ordeal  of  criticism  is  no  more,  and  no  better 
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than  that  which  one  can  winnow  out  of  Budhism,  or  the  religion 
of  the  Druid. 

This  is  the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill.  And  if  our  readers  are  in- 
clined to  forebode  evil  from  its  working,  we  will  suggest  as  form- 
ing a  fit  conclusion  to  the  present  article  two  consoling  antidotes  : 
First :  These  philosophers  seem  very  much  inclined  to  winnow 
one  another,  which  is  certainly  a  comfort  to  the  spectators.  Many 
an  old  Dutch  sage  who  once  wrought  at  the  mill  as  lustily  as  his 
successors  are  now  doing  it,  has  long  since  been  tumbled  into  the 
hopper  by  a  rival  or  a  pupil,  and  blown  off  to  his  place  on  that 
pile  of  German  rubbish,  which  every  passer-by  recognizes  at  a 
glance,  as  undoubted  chaff.  Thus  Fichte  winnowed  Kant,  and 
Schelling  Fichte. 

Secondly  :  The  mill  remains  unimpaired  by  use.  And  when 
these  Dutchmen  have  done  winnowing,  and  have  fanned  and  sifted 
every  thing  else — then,  having  taken  lessons  of  good  masters,  we 
will  just  remind  ourselves  that  continental  critics  are  not  what 
they  seem  :  pass  them  into  their  own  mill  and  send  them  to  tbe. 
chaff  where  their  brethren  are  rotting-— thus  making  the  first  good 
use  and  the  last  real  use  of  the  Dutch  Fanning  Mill, 


ABDUHL  RAHHAHMAN,  THE  MOORISH  PRINCE. 


BY  REV.  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1828,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  Abduhl  Rahhahman.  He  had 
been  a  slave  forty  years,  in  Mississippi,  and  came  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  the  place  of  my  residence,  to  solicit  the  contributions 
of  the  benevolent,  that  he  might  redeem  his  five  sons  and  eight 
graiid-children  from  bondage.  Hi  i  self  and  wife  were  already 
free.  Could  he  succeed,  his  intenti  was  to  return  with  them  to 
Africa,  his  native  land.    He  gave  mo  his  history,  and,  bad  I  time. 
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I  could  show  from  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his  state- 
ments were  worthy  of  entire  belief.  They  were  subjected  at  va- 
rious times,  and  by  different  persons,  to  a  close  scrutiny,  and  the 
results  of  these  examinations  were  harmonious  and  conclusive. 

He  was  bom  in  Tombuctoo  about  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1762. 
His  grand-father,  Almam  Ibrahim,  was  Ring  of  Tombuctoo,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  territory,  as  well  as  of  the  city.  His  father, 
Almam  Ibrahim  JftUoh,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  sent  by  his 
grand-father  to  make  war  upon  the  city  of  Susos,  1200  miles  S.  W. 
from  Tombuctoo,  on  account  of  some  affront  offered  by  the  chief. 
The  inhabitants  Red.  The  conqueror  took  possession  of  the  city, 
and  was  made  Governor  of  it.  He  established  a  new  kingdom , 
called  Footah  Jallok,  and  founded  its  capital,  Teembo,  a  city  now 
containing  a  very  numerous  population. 

Abduhl  Rahhahman's  grand-father  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years,  and,  before  his  death,  had  resigned  the  throne 
of  Tombuctoo  to  his  brother  Almam  Ibrahim  Danajot,  so  called 
from  his  white  face.  Abduhl  had  another  uncle,  Moorde  Armada, 
who  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massina.  The  first  cousin 
of  his  father.  Alpha  Boomaree,  was  Governor  of  Tenna,  and  his 
second  cousin,  Moorde  Sulimana,  was  Governor  of  Bamboago. 
Almam  means  King,  and  Moorde  means  Governor.  These  facts 
show  that  Abduhl's  family  connections  were  persons  of  power  and 
influence  in  Africa.  They  were  Moors  and  Mohammedans,  and 
the  cities  and  territories  over  which  they  have  ruled,  had  advanced 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

Abduhl's  father  went  back  and  forth,  several  times,  from  Teembo 
to  Tombuctoo,  from  which  place  he  finally  removed  his  family,* 
Abduhl  being  then  about  five  years  of  age,  to  his  newly  acquired 
territory.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  Abduhl  was  sent  to  Tombuc- 
too, where  he  remained  several  years,  to  obtain  an  education, 
being  the  rightful  heir  to  his  father's  throne,  in  preference  to  an 
elder  bf  other,  whose  mother  was  a  Susoo  woman,  while  his  was 
a  Mooress. 

When  Abduhl  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.  Dr.  Cox» 
an  American  citizen,  surgeon  on  board  a  ship,  arrived  at  Sierra 
Leone.  Having  gone  a  hunting  in  the  interior,  and  geuing  lost 
•in  the  woods,  he  found  on  his  return  to  the  coast,  that  his  ship  had 
sailed.    He  undertook  an  excursion  into  the*  country,  and  becom- 
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ing  lame  and  sick,  arrived,  at  length,  within  the  territory  of  Footah 
Jalloh.  Being  the  first  white  man  ever  seen  hy  the  inhabitantB, 
he  was  carried,  as  a  great  curiosity,  to  the  King  at  Teembo,  who 
provided  remedies  for  the  cure  of  his  lameness  and  sickness,  and 
entertained  him,  for  six  months,  with  the  greatest  hospitality. 
During  this  time,  he  was  an  inmate  of  Abduhl's  house,  adjoining 
that  of  his  father.  Restored  to  perfect  health,  and  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country,  he  was  sent  by  the  King,  with  gold  and 
ivory  to  pay  his  passage,  and  an  escort  of  armed  men  to  protect 
him  to  Sierra  Leone,  where,  providentially,  his  ship  had  come 
again,  and  in  it  he  was  carried  in  safety  to  the  United  States. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Abduhl  was  made  a  captain  in  his 
father's  cavalry,  and  at  twenty-four  a  colonel.  To  use  his  own 
words,  in  this  part  of  the  narrative,—"  At  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
they  sent  me  to  fight  the  Hebohs,  because  they  destroyed  the  ves- 
sels that  came  to  the  coast,  and  prevented  our  trade.  We  fought, 
and  I  defeated  them.  They  went  back  one  hundred  miles  into  the 
country,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  mountain.  We  could  not  see 
them,  and  did  not  expect  there  was  any  enemy.  When  we  got 
there,  we  dismounted  and  led  our  horses  until  we  were  half  way 
up  the  mountain.  Then  they  fired  upon  us.  We  saw  the  smoke ; 
we  heard  the  guns  ;  we  saw  the  people  drop  down.  I  told  every 
one  to  run  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  wait 
for  each  other  until  all  came  there,  and  we  would  fight  them. 
After  I  had  arrived  at  the  summit,  I  could  see  no  one  except  my 
body-guard.  The  enemy  followed  us,  while  we  retreated,  and 
fought  as  well  as  we  could.  I  saw  this  would  not  do.  I  told  every 
one  to  run,  who  wished  to  do  so.  Every  one  who  wished  to  run, 
fled.  I  said,  I,  who  am  a  Moor,  will  not  run  from  an  African.  I 
got  down  from  my  horse,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  ene- 
mv  came  behind  and  shot  me  in  the  shoulder.  Another  came  in 
front  and  pointed  his  gun  to  shoot  me,  but  seeing  my  clothes,  which 
were  ornamented  with  gold,  he  cried  out, '  that's  the  King.'  Then 
every  one  turned  down  their  guns,  and  they  came  to  take  me  pris- 
oner. I  had  a  sword  under  me,  but  they  did  not  see  it.  I  sprang 
forward  and  killed  the  one  who  first  came  towards  me.  Then  one 
came  behind  and  knocked  me  down  with  a  gun,  and  I  fainted. 
They  dragged  me  to  a  pond  of  water,  and  dipped  me  in  it.  After 
I  came  to  myself  they  bound  me.    They  pulled  off  my  ahoe8»  and 
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made  me  go  barefoot  one  hundred  miles,  and  led  my  horse  before 
me.  They  took  me  to  their  own  count]:yi  and  kept  me  there  one 
week.  As  soon  as  my  people  got  home,  my  father  found  I  was 
missing.  He  rabed  a  troop  and  came  after  me.  As  soon  as  the 
Hebohs  knew  he  was  coming,  they  carried  me  into  the  wildemesp. 
My  father  burnt  their  country  and  returned.  The  Hebohs  carried 
me  to  the  Mandingo  country  on  the  Gambia.  They  sold  me,  with 
fifty  others,  to  an  English  slave-ihip,  which  took  me  to  the  Island  of 
Dominica.  After  that,  I  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
to  Natchez,  where  I  was  bought  by  Colonel  Foster." 

About  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  afterwards,  as  Abduhl  was, 
one  morning,  accompanied  by  Sambo,  a  fellow-slave,  on  his  way 
to  a  neighboring  village,  with  a  basket  of  sweet  potatoes  for  sale, 
he  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a  man  approaching  them  on  horse- 
back. "  Sambo,"  said  he,  "  that  man  rides  like  a  white  man  I 
saw  in  my  country.  Look  sharp,  and  see,  when  he  comes  up,  if 
he  opens  but  one  eye  ;  then  he  is  the  same  man."  "  He  opens 
but  one  eye,"  said  Sambo.  "  Then  you  say  nothing,"  replied 
Abduhl,—"  I  know  him." 

As  the  man  approached,  Abduhl  accosted  him,  inquiring  if  he 
wished  to  buy  some  sweet  potatoes.  He  looked  steadily  at  Abduhl, 
and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  He  replied,  with  Colonel  Fos- 
ter. "  You  were  bom  in  Africa,"  said  the  man—"  your  name  is 
Abduhl  Rahhahman ;  do  you  know  me  1"  "  I  know  you  very 
well ;  you  are  Dr.  Cox." 

And  so  it  was,  the  identical  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  so  many  years 
before  been  an  inmate  of  Abduhl's  family  at  Teembo,  and  treated 
by  his  father  with  so  much  hospitality  and  kindness. 

The  interview,  under  such  singular  and  affecting  circum- 
stances, cau  better  be  conceived  than  described. 

Dr.  Cox  dismounted,  embraced  his  old  friend  on  the  spot,  and 
made  many  and  earnest  inquiries  about  his  past  history  and  present 
condition.  In  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude,  he  went  to  CoL  Foster, 
and  said,  "  if  any  sum  of  money,  that  he  could  command,  would 
purchase  Abduhl's  freedom,  he  would  pay  it,  and  have  him  safely 
returned  to  his  country  and  friends."  But  his  master  would  not  part 
with  him.  After  Dr.  Cox's  death,  his  son  renewed  the  negotiation 
with  Colonel  Foster  for  Abduhl's  freedom,  but  with  no  better 
success.    Within  two  years  previous  to  his  visit  to  the  North,  in 
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1828,  some  gentlemen  in  Natchez  interested  themselves  in  his 
case.  A  representation  was  made  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject,  which,  after  having  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Abduhl's  history,  direct^ 
ed  its  ai^ent  at  Natchez,  if  possible,  to  procure  his  freedom.  On 
application  for  this  purpose,  Colonel  Foster  manumitted  him  him 
without  any  equivalent.  He  was  now  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
having  been  in  slavery  forty  years. 

Hi?  wife, — ^for  he  had  married  in  this  country, — and  five  sons 
and  eight  grandchildren,  were  still  in  bondage,  all  owned  by  Col- 
onel Foster.  His  wife  was  manumitted  for  two  hundred  dollars, 
raised  by  subscription  in  Natchez  and  the  neighborhood. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government  with  his  aged  wife, 
having  determined  to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  their  hearts 
being  deeply  affected  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving  their  little  flock 
behind  them,  he  was  advised  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public  in 
their  behalf,  that  he  might  procure  their  freedom,  and  carry 
them  back  with  him  to  Africa.  He  was  on  this  errand,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  when  he  came  to  the  place  of  my  residence. 

What  a  striking  and  sad  illustration  of  the  wrongs  and  evils  of 
slavery !  HeaVen  speed  the  day  when  these  wrongs  and  evils 
shall  cease,  and  especially  in  our  own  land  !  On  whom  is  the 
deep  disgrace  to  fall,  that,  when  Abduhl's  history,  and  the  unex- 
ampled kindness  shown  by  his  father  and  himself  to  an  unfortu- 
nate American  citizen,  were  known,  the  debt  of  gratitude  was 
not  immediately  paid  to  its  full  extent,  without  subjecting  this 
aged  sufferer  to  the  irksome  toil  of  begging  it  himself  in  one  part 
of  the  country  and  another  ?  Does  it  fall  on  individuals,  or  on 
the  General  Government  1 

No  one  could  see  this  Moorish  Prince,  and  converse  with  him, 
without  feeling  a  warm  interest  in  him.  He  was  tall  of  stature, 
well  formed,  erect  and  manly.  His  countenance  was  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  negro  in  its  features,  intelligent,  expressive,  and  (nil  o£ 
composure  and  benignity ;  with  a  complexion  darker  than  is  com- 
mon among  the  African  Moors,  rendered  so  by  his  long  yean  of 
servitude  and  toil  in  a  Southern  climate.  His  hair  was  not  curly, 
but  rather  thick  and  bushy ;  his  eye,  dark  and  mild,  hot,  at  times, 
lighted  up  with  a  keenness  and  vivacity,  which  bespoke  the  latent 
ardor  and  energy  of  his  soul. 
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When  in  New  York,  I  got  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait.  It  was 
taken  by  Inman,  and  engraved  by  Ilhnan,  both  distinguished 
artists,  and  proved  to  be  an  admirable  likeness.  I  remember  that, 
being  with  him  one  day,  at  Inman's,  I  remarked  to  the  latter,  I 
thought  he  was  making  the  complexion  rather  too  light.  ^  I  do  it 
intentionally,"  was  his  reply,  "  that  I  may  show  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  more  distinctly."  Abduhl,  who  was  in  his  chair, 
and  heard  what  was  said,  straitening  up,  with  an  air  of  great  dig- 
nity mingled  with  some  degree  of  not  unamiable  self-compla- 
cency, exclaimed,  ''  I  wish  you  had  seen  me  on  my  white  horse, 
when  I  was  a  young  man."  Forty  years  of  degrading  bondage, 
and  the  mellowing  effect  of  age,  had  hot  yet  beclouded  the  soul- 
inspiring  recollections  of  his  younger  days,  and,  for  the  moment, 
he  fancied  himself  riding  as  colonel  commandant,  in  all  the  splen- 
dor of  military  pomp,  at  the  head  of  his  father's  cavalry. 

His  manners  were  refined,  courteous,  and  dignified.  When 
he  met,  as  he  sometimes  did,  with  a  fastidious  distance  towards 
him  on  account  of  his  color,  he  yielded  to  it  quietly,  taking  a  more 
humble  position,  and  yet  never  in  a  cringing  or  abject  way; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  considered  as  an  equal,  as  I  often 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  treated  by  the  true  nobility  of  the 
land,  and  at  the  table  of  domestic  hospitality,  he  showed  himself 
quite  at  home  among  the  well-bred  and  polite.  He  told  me,  one 
day,  he  understood  it  all,  and  that  it  gave  him  no  trouble.  ''  It 
would  do  no  good,"  said  he, ''  for  me  to  make  any  difficulty  about 
it, — I  can  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  smoke  my  pipe  there,  or  I 
can  go  into  the  parlor  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,— *it  is  all 
the  same  to  me." 

He  was  a  close  observer  of  human  nature,  and  often  made 
very  discriminating  and  shrewd  remarks  on  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  those  around  him.  On  one  occasion  we  lodged,  with  a 
friend  who  accompanied  us  to  aid  in  procuring  donations  for  the 
object  Abduhl  had  in  view,  at  a  hotel  in  a  small  village  in  Con« 
necticut.  He  had  risen  quite  early,  and  was  making  his  obser- 
vations from  the  front  door  of  the  house  on  the  scene  before  him. 
In  the  meanwhile,  a  stranger  came  into  tihe  room  where  my  friend 
and  myself  were  sitting,  and  entered  into  a  conversation,  very 
earnest  and  fluent,  on  his  put,  on  religious  subjects.  Abduhl 
soon  entered,  and  beard  part  of  the  conversation.    When  the 
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Stranger  retired,  I  remarked,  that  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  good, 
pious  man.  "  I  guess  he  is  not  very  pious,"  said  Abduhl.  *'  Why 
do  you  think  so  V  I  inquired.  "  Oh !  I  see  him,  this  momingy 
before  sunrise,  walking  up  and  down  the  road,  and  preaching  out 
loud  to  the  people.  If  he  were  very  pious,  I  think  he  would 
stay  at  home,  at  so  early  an  hour,  and  pray  with  hb  own  family, 
and  teach  them  to  be  good." 

Before  leaving  Afiica,  Abduhl  accomplished  the  usual  course 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  schools,  and  could  read 
and  write  Arabic  well.  .So  he  told  me,  and  that  he  had  read  the 
Koran  through  twelve  times.  While  in  New  York  to  aid  him 
in  his  object,  a  very  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  my 
testing  both  his  avowed  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
the  fidelity  of  his  statements.  I  found  a  friend  who  had  a  copy 
of  the  Koran,  and  a  clergyman,  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  was  a 
finished  Arabic  scholar.  Having  made  the  necessary  previous 
arrangements,  without  letting  Abduhl  know  my  object,  I  called 
with  him  at  the  house  of  this  friend,  the  clergyman  being  present. 
After  a  little  conversation,  the  Koran  was  produced, — an  old  and 
rather  rusty-looking  volume.  I  put  it  into  Abduhl's  hands,  asking 
him  if  he  knew  what  book  it  was.  He  examined  the  outside 
very  carefully,  and  then,  opening  it,  exclaimed,  apparently  with 
great  delight, "  Thb  is  the  Koran ;  I  read  it  through  twelve  times 
before  I  was  twelve  years  old."  "  Let  us  hear  you  read  it  now," 
said  I.  He  read  for  some  time,  and  the  clergyman,  who  was 
looking  over  the  pages,  pronounced  his  manner  of  reading  it  to 
be,  in  all  respects,  that  of  an  accurate,  accomplished  Arabic 
scholar.  The  materials  for  writing  were  brought :  Abduhl  wrote 
in  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  clergyman  bore  witness  to  the 
correctness  and  elegance  with  which  it  was  done.  All  this  was 
the  more  wonderful,  as  he  assured  us  he  had  never  seen  an 
Arabic  book,  or  a  solitary  leaf  of  one,  during  the  forty  years  of 
his  servitude ;  though  he  said,  he  had  sometimes  amused  himself 
and  others  by  tracing  A^rabic  characters  on  the  sand,  or  on  paper. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Masonic 
Hall,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  Abduhl  and  his 
object,  at  which  a  Committee  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  aid  in  redeeming 
his  children  and  graod-cbildren  &om  slavery.    What  was  raised 
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diere,  and  in  various  other  places,  however,  did  not  amount  to 
enough  to  enable  him  fully  to  accomplish  his  object  All  that  I 
can  learn  from  authentic  sources,  is,  that  he  and  his  wife  sailed  in 
the  ship  Harriet,  Gapt.  Johnson,  from  Hampton  Roads,  on  the 
ninth  of  February,  1829,  in  company  with  160  emigi-ants,  for  Li- 
beria. A  letter  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  dated  Monrovia,  May  5th,  1829,  speaks  of  their 
safe  arrival.  He  says,  *•  You  will  please  inform  all  my  friends, 
diat  I  am  in  the  land  of  my  forefathers,  and  that  I  shall  expect 
my  friends  in  America  to  use  their  influence  to  get  my  children 
for  me,  and  I  shall  be  happy  if  they  succeed.  You  will  please  in- 
form my  children,  by  letter,  of  my  arrival  in  the  Colony.  As  soon 
as  the  rains  are  over,  if  God  be  with  me,  I  shall  try  to  bring  my 
countrymen  to  the  Colony,  and  to  open  the  trade.  I  have  found 
one  of  my  friends  in  the  Colony.  He  tells  me  we  can  reach  home 
in  fifteen  days,  and  promises  to  go  with  me.  I  am  unwell,  but 
much  better." 

Abduhl  uniformly  declared  before  leaving  this  country,  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  return  to  Africa,  in  order  to  assert  his  right  to 
the  throne  of  Footah  Jalloh.  He  said,  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
troubles  and  dangers  of  royalty,  to  wish  to  wear  a  crown  at  his 
advanced  age.  He  proposed  merely  to  establish  himself,  with  his 
family,  as  a  colonist  in  Liberia ;  to  live  and  die  under  American 
protection ;  and  to  render  what  services  he  could  in  promoting  an 
intercourse,  advantageous  on  both  sides,  between  the  colony  and 
the  interior,  especially  his  own  country.  But  his  hopes  in  these 
respects,  and  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Colony,  in  this  country,  were  blasted  by  his  being 
attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  which,  in  1830,  ended  in  his 
death. 

While  a  slave,  Abduhl  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
himself,  wife,  and  eldest  son  were  baptized,  and  joined  the  com- 
munion of  a  Baptist  Church.  Certificates  from  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of  Natchez  testify,  that 
they  had  know  him  personally  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  he  uniformly  sustained  the  character  of  a  moral,  honest 
man  ;  remarkable  for  his  strict  integrity ;  harmless,  faithful,  and 
inofTensive  in  his  conduct ;  courteous  in  his  behavior,  and  friendly 
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to  all,  and  that  be  was  generally  respected  by  a  large  and  respec- 
table circle  of  acquaintances. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  soon  after  his  return  to  Africa,  he  abjured 
the  Christian  religion,  and  went  back  again  to  the  faith  of  Moham- 
med.   But  I  have  never  seen   any  satisfactory  evidence  of  thk. 
While  with  him  in  this  country,  he  disclosed  his  religious  views 
and  feelings  to  me  in  the  fullest  and  most  unreserved  manner. 
He  professed  an  entire  belief  in  the  Religion  of  the  Bible.    His 
temper,  conversation,  and  conduct  manifested,  as  I  thought,  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.    At  times,  indeed,  he  showed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  attachment  to  his  old  religion,  and  to  the  Koran.    He 
said,  there  were  many  good  things  in  it,  and  attempted  to  show 
me  what  they  were.     Now,  when   I  consider  his  long  course  of 
servitude,  with  comparatively  very  little  moral  or  religious  light 
poured  into  his  mind,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  babe  in  Christ,  I 
can  easily  conceive  how  the  early  religious  instructions  and  asso- 
ciations of  his  childhood  and  youth,  might,  at  times,  come  up  in 
his  thoughts  with  a  freshness  and  interest,  that  would  lead  him  to 
blend  the  more  unexceptionable  of  them,  with  his  views  and  affec- 
tions as  a  Christian,  without  subjecting  him,  in  the  estimation  of 
that  charity  which  "hopeth  all  things,"  to  the  suspicion  of  having 
swerved  essentially  from  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    Did  not  Paul, 
in  his  day,  exercise  the  same  charity  towards  certain  converts  to 
Christianity  from  among  his  countrymen,  who  stiU  retained  a 
strong  and  avowed  attachment  to  some  of  their  old  Jewish  notions 
and  customs  1 

May  we  not  indulge  the  belief,  that  the  same  Charity  would 
discover,  if  all  the  circumstances  in  the  case  were  thoroughly  and 
accurately  known,  that  Abduhl  Rahhahman  died  a  Christian  t  He 
may  have  retained  to  the  last,  and  disclosed  to  those  around  him, 
some  of  his  Mohammedan  prejudices.  To  ascertain  how  far  these 
prevailed,  and  whether  they  materially  affected  his  religious  views 
and  character,  required  the  scrutiny  of  a  dbceming  mind,  and  the 
candor  of  a  Catholic  heart. 

AbduhVs  wife  survived  him.  Her  name  is  given,  and  her  age, 
eighty  years,  in  the  Census  of  Monrovia  ;  also  the  names  of  Simon 
Rahhahman,  aged  twenty-one,— -Susan,  aged  seventeen,-'-and 
Nancy,  aged  fifteen,  grand-children  of  AbduhL  I  know  not  whed*- 
er  any  of  his  children  ever  went  to  Liberia, 
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The  following  verses  are  found  in  the  African  Repository  of 

1829: 

ABDUHL  RAHHAHMAN, 

THE  MOORISH  FRINCB. 

♦*  Speed,  speed,  beneath  the  freshening  gale, 

Fast  towards  my  father-land, 
Thou  gattant  ship,  whose  snowy  sail 

Has  waved  near  every  strand. 
Fast  as  the  coursers  of  the  wind, 

Fast  as  the  dawning  light, 
Speed,  hke  the  thoughts  which  leave  behind 

Far,  far  thy  tempest  flight. 
My  limbs  upon  thy  deck  indeed, 

May  listlessly  remain, 
Yet  now,  as  oft,  by  Fancy  freed, 

My  soul  darts  home  again  ; 
And  ship  and  sail,  and  rope  and  spar, 

Fast  vanish  from  my  view. 
And  feelings,  slavery  could  not  mar, 

The  shadowy  past  renew. 

Fathers  and  brothers,  kindred  all, 

Come  wrapt  in  awtul  gloom ; 
And  slow  obey  my  memory's  call. 

In  cerements  of  the  tomb. 
I  see  the  crowd,  whose  sph-it  fled 

In  life's  protracted  day ; 
I  see  the  throng,  who  joined  the  dead 

In  childhood's  hour  of  play. 
I  see  the  arm  of  manhood's  might 

Shrunk  to  the  fleshless  bone  ; 
And  all  that  hurries  past  my  sight, 

Tells  me  I  stand  aIiOne. 

But  what !  although  my  father's  halls, 

Unrecognised,  I  tread, — 
Although  ray  foot,  unconscious,  falls 

Above  my  kindred  dead ; 
Do  not  the  bright  and  glorious  sua. 

The  wide  extended  plain, 
The  rivers,  which  since  time  has  run, 

Unchang  ng  still  remain  ? 
And  they,  though  sounds  no  human  voice, 

Speak  me  a  welcome  true. 
That  bids  my  inmost  heart  rejoice. 

As  each  arrests  my  view. 
For,  what  though  friends  and  kindred  all 

No  more  around  roe  stand, — 
Am  I  not  in  my  Other's  hall» 

Fr££  in  my  native  land. 
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SHORT  TALKS  ON  GOOD  MANNERS. 

BY   AN    EX-MEMBER    OP     SOCIETY. 

(Addressed  to  his  Second  Cousin.) 

In  dressing  yonrbelf  for  a  party,  Stanhope,  you  must  not  let  artificial 
rules  betray  you  into  inelegance.  The  etiquette  of  dress,  as  well  as  the 
fashion  of  dress  in  general,  becomes  an  arrant  humbug  when  it  falls 
mto  conflict  with  taste  or  aesthetics.  Vulgarity  does  not  depend  upon 
the  coarseness  of  your  cloth  at  all,  or  upon  the  roughness  of  the  needle- 
work upon  it ;  but  it  will  be  visible  in  an  excessive  pliancy  to  tailors' 
fashions,  or  in  a  mechanical  submission  to  the  code  of  etiquette.  Tell 
your  wife,  that  this  theory  is  juHt  as  true  in  application  to  the  female 
toilette  as  to  your  own. 

For  instance,  you  know  that  you  must  always  appear  at  a  party  in  a 
dress-coat :  never  in  a  frock-coat.  But  if  you  come  in  one  of  those 
equivocal  specimens  of  the  toga  virilis,  with  elliptical  skirts  or  "  swallow 
tails,*'  be  sure  that  you  have  sinned  against  politeness  more  than  if  yoa 
had  worn  the  seediest  frock-coat  in  your  wardrobe.  Such  articles  of 
wear  look  weU  enough  behind  a  counter,  where  one  rather  prefers  to 
appear  as  if  ready  to  take  wing  to  the  top-shelf,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
please  a  customer :  but  in  a  party  they  seem  too  much  as  if  one  had 
come  to  present  the  ladies  with  their  **  little  account'*  for  the  silks  and 
satins  in  which  they  are  decked. 

Again,  although  you  are  safe  in  your  full  suit  of  black,  or  blue  coat 
and  black  or  white  pantaloons,  and  in  your  white  or  sti-aw-colored  kid 
gloves,  at  any  social  gathering  whatever, — still  please  to  warn  your  wife 
not  to  dress  for  a  small  circle  as  she  would  for  an  assembly.  If  a  lady 
is  ever  out  of  character,  it  is  when  she  flaunts  in  splendid  white  satios 
while  modest  brown  or  dark-fij^ured  silks  are  all  around  her.  A  peacock 
among  daws  is  veiy  apt  to  be  the  object  of  disagreeable  attentwns.  £ti« 
quette  would  not  be  against  Mrs.  Stanhope  in  this  instance,  but  taste  and 
common  sense  would  annihilate  her. 

American  etiquette  (the  best  in  the  world  in  matters  of  dress)  tole- 
rates the  white  waistcoat  But  if  yon  wear  one,  see  that  it  is  really 
white,  when  you  buy  it.  The  contrast  of  pure  starched  linen  will  make 
it  look  shady,  if  you  purchase  whatever  the  tailors  sell  for  white. 

You  are  aware  of  the  prevalence  of  **  scarfs,**  as  an  article  of  wear 
for  gendemen.    They  are  certainly  less  objectionalll*  at  a  lAuiy  ttmn  e 
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Stock,  but,  if  yea  take  my  advice,  yon  will  eschew  both.  A  roll  ef 
figured  silk  or  satin,  perpendicularly  stuck,  like  a  piece  of  engloe-hose, 
between  the  throat  and  waistcoat,  is  certainly  less  elegant  than  a  smooth 
surface  of  a  s|>otle8S  linen.  Stand  by  the  cravat,  Stanhope  :  it  is  an  an- 
cient and  honorable  article  of  att'u'e.  ^ 

Although  good  manners  have  nothing  to  do  with  ladies'  stockings,  I 
must  ask  you  to  induce  Mrs.  S.  to  select,  as  the  most  beautiful  covering 
for  a  neat  or  ugly  foot,  the  whitest  stockings  and  low  slippers  with  narrow 
ribbons  crossed  over  the  instep  and  tied  around  the  ankles.  Believe 
me,  human  ingenuity  has  never  invented  any  thing  half  so  exquisite  in 
dress,  since  Eve  turned  tailoress. 

But  good  manners  have  something  to  do  with  bare  necks  and 
arm&.  As  true  politeness  is  the  art  of  pleasing  others  by  external  de- 
ference to  their  tastes  and  wishes,  it  is  abominable  for  ladies  to  offend 
the  eye  with  the  sight  of  cutaneous  roughness,  redness,  eruptions, 
scrawny  arras  and  long  necks.  Bracelets  will  not  mend  the  matter,  and 
folkiwing  the  fashion  is  a  poor  consolation  for  making  a  display  of  defects 
which  were  better  hidden.  I  speak  plainly,  but  not  half  so  plainly  as 
some  fashionable  females  display  their  anatomical  disorders. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  know  your  taste,  and  am  perfectly  confident 
that  at  parties  you  will  eschew  all  huge  breast-pins,  striped  pantaloons, 
fancy -colored  gloves,  figured  handkerchiefs  and  red  vests.  Here,  then, 
I  drop  the  subject  of  dress. 

When  you  are  ushered  into  the  entry -hall  of  your  hosfs  habitation, 
if  you  happen  to  meet  any  of  your  friends,  who  have  8ti*olled  out  thith- 
er to  escape  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  parlor,  do  not 
take  pains  to  look  like  a  Gorgon  horror  and  turn  their  glance  of  recog- 
nition to  stone.  Of  course  the  books  on  etiquette  will  tell  you  to  make 
your  first  addresses,  after  your  entrance,  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  Ac- 
cordingly, some  young  disciple  in  artificial  politeness,  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  must  compose  his  features  to  rigidity,  frown  down  every  at- 
tempt to  recognize  him  and  prowl  about  with  an  air,  which  says, — '*I 
know  what's  proper," — until  he  finds  the  hostess ;  then  he  dissolves 
away  into  rippling  smiles  and  is  ready  to  make  himself  agreeable  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  This  is,  of  course,  ill-manners.  A  cheerful  look 
and  a  glance  of  recognition  are  vastly  becoming,  as  one  joins  a  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances.  No  formal  bows  or  conversation  shouM  be 
entered  into,  before  the  hostess  has  received  the  oblation  of  the  new- 
comer's respects.  But  to  look  like  a  fiend  and  act  like  a  puppet»  is  a 
costly  way  of  accomplishing  the  object  in  view. 

If  the  party  is  crowded,  you  will  be  obliged  to  sUp  by  the  hostess 
with  a  bare  exchange  of  salutations ;  but  rather  take  the  hint  from  her 
than  make  a  movemeofe  of  your  own.    If  she  glaacea  iaqairiogfy  beluad 
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you,  you  may  be  oure  of  a  new  comer,  and  pass  on.  Or  if  sbe  gives 
some  other  sign  of  readtneas  to  release  yon,  accept  it  instantly.  Bnt 
avoid  leaving  her  by  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  like  a  statue  of 
Patience.  Juvenile  gentlemen  are  frequently  apt  to  let  the  lady  of  the 
house  know  that  they  regard  her  as  a  mere  cumbrance,  by  swagger- 
ing up  to  her,  and  passing  her  with  an  air  of  impatience,  to  join  those 
whom  they  are  reaHy  anxious  to  see.  The  hostess  ought  to  be  made 
to  feel,  that  her  guests  ref:kon  her  as  at  least  as  important  a  pemnage 
as  any  one  in  the  room  :  no  matter  what  may  be  their  own  unexpress- 
ed opinion  on  that  point. 
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We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  cut  off  so  abruptly  our  master  in  polita- 
ness.    We  offer  all  the  amends  in  our  power. 

We  present  articles  this  month  from  distinguished  gentlemen  :  among 
others  the  noted  pioneer  of  American  Deaf- Mute  Charities — the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  ;  also  from  Bev.  Walter  Clarke,  Kev.  Dr. 
Kip  and  others. 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  SPENCER. 

It  Bcmetimes  happens  that  a  man  of  moderate  powers  is,  by 
Aome  fortunate  acciclenfy  elevated  to  an  important  station ;  and 
not  less  frequently  perhaps,  that  men  of  acknowledged  abilitie9 
and  accomplishments  are  never  called  forth  from  the  walks  of 
private  life.  In  either  case  the  task  of  the  biographer  is  a  con- 
strained and  difficult  one.  It  is  hard  for  a  conscientious  and 
generous  man  to  tell  the  story  of  an  individual,  who  holds  a 
high  place  of  which  he  is  not  worthy,  and  it  is  no  less  difficult 
for  any  man  to  do  justice  to  the  capacities  of  a  great  mind,  that 
has  always  acted  within  a  limited  sphere,  and  never  been  quick- 
ened by  the  sense  of  public  trust  and  responsibility.  But  where 
eminent  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  exist,  in  connection  with 
circumstances  most  favorable  to  their  development  and  exercise 
-—in  other  words,  where  a  truly  great  man  is  found  occupying 
an  honorable  and  responsible  post,  devising  and  executing  for 
the  public  weal,  with  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  master  mind- 
there  the  office  of  the  biographer  becomes  at  onee  easy  and 
pleasant ;  for  he  has  no  occasion  to  tax  the  faith  of  the  reader  for 
any  thing  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  man,  which  is  not  am- 
ply proved  by  the  story  of  his  life.  In  presenting  to  our  read- 
ers a  brief  ^etch  .of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  we  feel  that  ' 
we  have  this  double  advantage  of  having  to  deal  not  only  with  a 
great  man,  but  a  great  man  wh9  for  many  years  filled  a  v^i^ 
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sphere  of  public  usefulness,  and  we  may  add  that  what  we  are 
doing  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  labor  of  love ;  as  we  were  priY- 
ileged,  for  many  years,  to  reckon  him  among  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  honored  of  our  friends. 

Ambrose  Spencer,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1765.  His  father  was  a  plain  man,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, but  had  a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  intellectual  culture, 
and  determined,  though  at  considerable  sacrifice,  to  give  to  his 
two  sons  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly  they 
both  (Philip  and  Ambrose)  joined  Yale  College  in  the  autum.^  of 
1779,  and  remained  there  three  years,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  operations  of  College  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  they  were 
removed  to  Harvard  University,  where  they  were  gpraduated  in 
July,  1783.  It  is  understood  that  the  subject  of  our  sketch  w«s 
distinguished  throughout  his  college  life,  for  great  industry  and 
perseverance  in  every  thing  he  undertook,  and  that,  in  the  vigor 
of  his  powers  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  he  gave  un- 
equivocal presage  of  the  distinction  which  he  was  destined  to 
reach  in  subsequent  life.  We  remember  to  have  heard  him,  more 
than  once,  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  instruction 
which  he  received  from  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  at  that  time  a  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge ;  and  he  seems  always  to  have  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  most  able  and  accomplished  men  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact  in  the  course  of  h  174  education.  Dr. 
W.,  it  is  believed,  is  now  chiefiy  known  as  the  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Spencer,  shortly  after  he  was  graduated,  entered  on  the 
study  of  the  law.  He  commenced  his  course  under  the  direction 
of  John  Canfield,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Sharon,  Connecticut, 
continued  it  under  John  Bay,  at  Claverack,  and  completed  it 
under  Ezekiel  Gibert,  of  Hudson.  His  first  appearance  at  the 
bar  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  no  one 
doubted,  from  that  time,  that  he  was  destined  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  brightest  stars  of  the  profession.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  before  his  high  intelligence  and  uncompromis- 
ing honesty  began  to  mark  him  out  for  places  of  i  ub  ic  trust.  In 
1786  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  town  of  Hudson — the  place 
where  he  resided.  In  1793  he  was  chosen  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  from  Columbia  County.    In  1795  he  was  elected  for  three 
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years,  and  in  1798  was  re-elected  for  four  years,  to  the  State 
Senate.  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  from  Columbia  and  Renssellaer  Counties.  In 
1802  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  State ;  and  in 
1804  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  which,  in  1819,  he  became 
Chief  Justice.  Having  nearly  reached  the  period  at  which  his 
age  forbade  him  to  continue  in  the  office  of  judge,  he  retired 
from  the  bench  in  January,  1823,  while  his  faculties  both  of  body 
and  mind  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  decay  ;  leaving  the  commu- 
nity to  lament  the  loss,  which  they  had  prematurely  sustained 
through  the  operation  of  what  has  generally  been  legarded  a 
most  absurd  and  unnecessary  provision.  From  this  period  on- 
ward he  devoted  a  few  years  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  also, 
for  a  time,  held  the  office  cS  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany.  In 
1829,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  where  he  served 
for  one  term  with  his  accustomed  ability  and  fidelity.  Shoitly 
after  this,  he  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  where 
for  several  years  he  was  occupied  chiefly  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. In  1839,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village  of  Lyons^ 
New  York ;  and  there,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ofium  cum 
dignitatCj  passed  the  residue  of  his  days.  The  disease  of  which 
he  died  had  been  preying  upon  him  for  many  months,  but  he  en- 
dured it  with  great  composure  and  fortitude,  and  enjoyed  a  con- 
stant ministration  of  the  most  devoted  kindness  from  his  children 
and  friends.  His  death  occurred  on  the  13:h  of  March  of  the 
current  year,  at  tlie  age  of  eighty-three. 

The  character  of  Judge  Spencer  wjas  formed  of  strong  and  bold 
materials,  and  was  so  marked  in  every  feature  as  to  make  itself 
always  and  everywhere  impressive.  And  with  his  extraordinary 
powers  he  combined  an  admirable  clearness  of  thought,  that 
brought  him  easily  in  contact  with  other  minds,  and  gave  to  what- 
ever he  said  or  wrote  on  air  of  perfect  transparency.  He  had  no 
communion  with  that  modem  school  of  mystics,  who  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  the  regions  of  dreamy  speculation,  and 
who,  if  they  should  do  justice  to  their  own  views  of  genius,  would 
paint  it  as  dwelling  in  a  dense  mist.  His  mental  operations  were 
rapid,  we  might  almost  say,  beyond  those  of  any  man  whom  we 
have  ever  known.  The  moment  a  difficult  subject  presented  itself 
to  his  thoughts,  he  seemed  to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  various  rela- 
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tions,  atid  to  be  able,  almost  by  intuition,  to  relieve  it  of  all  per- 
plexity, and  throw  it  into  the  light  of  noon-day. 

With  this  rare  combination  of  high  intellectaal  endowments, 
he  nniled  a  moral  constitution  of  a  most  decided  character.  In- 
deed, the  strong  thought  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  could 
never  have  existed  independently  of  strong  feeling.  No  impor- 
tant subject  could  engage  his  attention,  but  it  seemed  to  absorb 
all  the  energies  of  his  spirit ;  and  not  unfrequently  he  would  com- 
municate his  own  glowing  fervor,  aa  if  by  an  electric  power,  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  There  are  many  who  can 
remember  occasions  on  which,  in  somre  earnest  converaation 
that  has  taken  strong  hold  of  h^  feelings,  he  has,  as  it  would 
seem,  unconsciously  to  himself,  risen  from  his  seat,  and  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  vehement,  scathing  eloquence,  which  would 
remind  one  of  some  <^  the  most  terrific  bursts  of  the  Grecian 
orator. 

But  notwithstanding  the  strength,  we  may  say  sternness  of  bis 
nature, — meaning  however  by  sternness,  nothing  more  than  a  most 
fearless,  uncompromising  independence, — ^his  heart  was  susnepti- 
ble  in  a  high  degree  of  all  the  gentler  and  more  tender  emotions. 
His  attachment  to  his  friendi  was  singularly  strong ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  remember  how  greatly  he  rejoiced  in  their  hap- 
piness, and  how  ready  he  was  to  serve  them,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  convenience.  His  letters  to  his  daughter,  many  of 
which  we  have  been  allowed  to  read,  breathe  the  warmest  paren- 
tal affection  and  solicitude,  and  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
letters  from  a  parent  to  a  child  that  we  remember  to  have  met 
with. 

He  had  naturally  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  few 
men  were  less  tolerant  than  he  in  respect  to  manifest  and  palpa- 
ble per\'erseness.  If  he  regarded  an  individual  as  having  been 
guilty  of  unworthy  conduct,  the  fealing  of  disapprobation  was 
very  likely  to  sink  into  contempt ;  and  such  was  his  abhorrence 
of  all  disguise,  that  if  he  did  not  g^ve  utterance  to  it  in  the 
presence  of  the  individual  himself,  it  was  probably  for  want  of 
a  suitable  opportunity.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  act  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  ngid  dictates  of  integrity  and  honour,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  brook  the  least  departure  from  either ;  and  where 
such  departure  was  once  made  manifest  to  him,  it  was  no  easy 
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matter  for  the  individual  ever  to  restore  himself  to  the  favor 
which  he  had  forfeited. 

In  his  personal  aspect  and  bearing  Judge  Spencer  was  emi- 
nently favored.  He  was  considerably  more  than  six  feet  in  height, 
Was  well  proportioned  in  his  frame,  and  vigorous  and  rapid  in  his 
movements.  Even  after  he  was  past  eighty,  he  was  to  be  seen 
walking  about  with  so  firm  and  elastic  a  step,  and  conversing  on 
e^ery  subject  with  such  intelligence  and  power,  that  one  could 
almost  forget  that  he  was  a  man  of  another  generation.  His 
countenance  was  the  faithful  index  of  his  character, — bold,  ener- 
getic and  honest.  If  he  had  been  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  country, 
so  much  of  majesty  was  there  in  his  general  aspect,  that  he  could 
scarcely  have  walked  the  streets  without  being  an  object  of  atten- 
tion. His  manners,  without  the  semblance  of  formality  or  affec- 
tation, had  all  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  the  court.  He  was 
At  home  in  every  circle,  and  could  as  easily  accommodate  himself 
to  the  humblest  as  to  the  loftiest  intellect  in  society. 

In  the  legal  and  judicial  departments,  no  doubt,  he  earned  his 
brightest  laurels,  and  is  destined  to  have  his  most  enduring  repu- 
tation. As  a  lawyer  ho  was  associated  with  a  cluster  of  the 
brightest  lights,  perh^s  of  which,  the  profession  in  this  country 
can  boast, — among  whom  were  Hamilton,  Burr,  aad  Harrison  ; 
And  though  he  was  greatly  the  junior  of  most  of  them,  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  efibrts  at  the  bar,  especially  while  he  was  Attomey- 
Greneral,  ranked  well  with  the  very  highest  legal  efforts  of  the 
time.  As  a  judge,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  few  men  of  any 
period  have  attained  to  a  higher  distinction.  Here  especially  thei 
wonderful  quickness  of  his  intellect,  and  his  ability,  as  if  by  intu- 
ition, to  search  through  the  intricacies  of  any  case ;  his  superiority 
to  petty  intrigue,  and  his  determination  to  adhere  to  his  own  hon- 
est convictions,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might  :  in  short,  all  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  here 
found  full  scope  for  their  exercise.  So  proverbial  was  his  impar- 
tiality in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  we  remember  to  have 
heard  of  an  instance,  in  which  an  individual  who  was  about  to 
have  an  important'cause  tried  before  him,  expressed  his  appre- 
hension that  he  might  suffer  in  the  issue  of  the  trial,  from  belong- 
ing to  the  same  political  party  wilh  the  judge  ;  for,  said  he,  he  is 
so  much  on  his  guard  against  the  influence  of  political  prejudice^ 
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that  if  he  errs  at  all,  it  will  he  likely  to  he  in  fayor  of  his  opponent. 
His  whole  course  as  a  judge  may  he  said  to  have  heen  a  hrilliant 
one ;  and  with  this,  too,  no  douht,  was  connected  the  highest  use- 
fulness of  his  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Judge  Spencer  was  a  keen  and 
uncompromising  politician.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  he 
sympathised  strongly  with  the  democracy  of  the  country,  hut  in 
the  later  divisions  of  parties,  he  showed  himself  an  earnest  and 
indomitahle  Whig.  He  noted  carefully,  to  the  close  of  life,  every 
political  party,  and  expressed  bis  own  views,  openly,  earnestly, 
and  on  all  suitahle  occasions.  No  one  could  have  heen  more 
deeply  interested  than  he  in  the  progress  and  final  result  of  the 
Presidential  election  of  1844.  He  presided  with  great  dignity  at 
the  Baltimore  Whig  Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency ;  and  there  are  many  who  rememher  how 
cordially  he  approved  of  what  was  done  on  that  occasion,  and 
how  his  whole  soul  went  into  the  mighty  contest.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  signs  of  portentous  import  in  the  management  of 
our  political  concerns ;  and  however  men  might  dissent  from  his 
views,  no  one  could  have  a  douht  in  respect  to  the  honesty  and 
strength  of  his  convictions. 

It  is  helieved  that,  during  his  whole  life,  Judge  Spencer  evinc- 
ed a  high  respect  for  christian  institutions,  and  was  accustomed 
to  attend  regularly  on  puhlic  worship.  But,  like  many  others  of 
high  official  distinction,  he  suffered  himself  to  he  so  much  ahsorh- 
ed  in  public  concerns,  that  he  found  little  time  to  devote  to  his 
higher  and  more  commanding  interests.  But  after  age  had  fur- 
rowed his  visage  and  silvered  his  locks,  he  was  led  to  a  course 
of  deep  reflection  and  solemn  self-communion,  which  resulted  in 
a  practical  and  ultimately  a  public  assent  to  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  Christianity.  After  having  held  the  subject  to  his  mind 
for  a  considerable  time  in  earnest  and  anxious  contemplation,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  Lyons,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death  he  is  understood 
to  have  evinced  in  his  general  conversation  and  deportment  much 
of  the  christian  temper.  The  severe  features  of  his  character 
were  beautifully  chastened  and  softened  by  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  his  friends,  who  saw  him  from  day  to  day,  felt 
that  his  path  was  constantly  growing  brighter.     When  the  dis- 
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ease,  of  which  he  finally  died,  began  to  develope  itself,  though  he 
evidently  had  no  expectation  that  it  would  have  a  fatal  issue,  he 
seemed  willing  to  repose  implicitly  in  the  orderings  of  Divine 
Providence  respecting  him.  And  as  the  case  gradually  became 
more  doubtful,  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  did  not  forsake  him ;  and  when  it  was  demon- 
strated even  to  his  own  conviction,  that  he  had  but  a  little  longer 
time  to  spend  on  earth,  he  exhibited  more  than  ever  the  loving 
and  trusting  spirit  of  a  child.  His  last  days  and  hours  are  rep- 
resented as  having  furnished  a  most  edifying  example  of  chris- 
tian submission  and  faith;  and  those  who  were  with  him  at 
the  last,  felt  that  they  were  standing  around  the  bed  of  an 
expiring  patriarch.  His  latter  days  were  emphatically  his 
best,  for  it  was  then  that  he  learned  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
paramount  interests  of  the  world  to  come.  Hu  was  indeed  a 
truly  great,  useful  and  venerable  man,  and  so  posterity  will 
record  concerning  him. 

Judge  Spencer  was  married  three  times ;  first  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Canfield,  his  instructor  in  Law,  and  afterwards  suc- 
cessively to  two  sisters  of  DeWitt  Clinton.  His  last  wife  he 
survived  several  years.  He  has  left  four  children,  all  occupy- 
ing places  of  usefulness  and  responsibility ;  one  of  whom  is  the 
Hon.  JohukC.  Spencer,  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 
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BT  MRS.   L.    H.    SIGOURNET. 


Hark,  to  the  midnight  clock. 

The  faint  Spring  Moon 
Looks  down  on  CliftDn*8  heights,  while  at  their  feet 
Sleeps  the  quick-tenipered  Avon.    Gracefal  domes 
Catch  silver  from  its  beams,  as  k>ne  I  muse, 
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Listing  for  the  last  time,  the  noon  of  night 
Told  oat  f]t>ni  yon  grey  tower. 

For  the  last  time ! 
And  fo,  farewell.  Old  England.    Oft  my  heart 
In  careless  childhood,  long*d  to  see  thy  face, 
For  like  a  Mother,  thou  dids't  tell  me  tales, 
Oi  knight,  and  tournament,  and  ladye-love, 
The  hooded  falcon,  on  her  finger's  tip, 
And  sing  me  minstrel  lays,  and  ballad  chimes, 
Till  I  forgot  my  play. 

Well  hast  thou  kept 
The  glowing  promise  to  my  fancy  made. 
Opening  thy  treasures  to  my  graver  eye, 
Thy  classic  domes,  and  abbies*  lettered  Sisles, 
Baronial  palaces,  add  cottage  homes, 
Where  the  pittmp  infant  fills  its  band  with  flowers, — 
Stitt,  with  thy  ^h,  cardredral  metodtes 
Soothing  ray  soul. 

But  at  this  parting  hour, 
'Twere  sad  to  think  I  ne*er  may  see  thee  more, 
Save  that  my  western  home  so  beckoneth  me. 
Peering  with  vine-clad  porch  across  the  wave. 
That  00  my  brow  I  feel  its  breath  of  joy, 
Sweeping  all  clouds  away. 

I  give  thee  thanks  ^ 

For  kindly  words,  and  hospitalities 
Sweet  fo  the  stranger.    Wonderful  art  thou, 
With  thy  few  leagues  of  billow  beaten  rock. 
Lifting  thy  trident  o*er  the  farthest  seas, 
And  making  to  thyself,  in  every  clime, 
Some  tributary.     Still  extend  thy  hand. 
Oh  white-clifTd  Albion,  o'er  the  wat'ry  deep* 
Grasping  my  Country  in  a  true  embrace. 
For  what6o*er  doth  bind  those  christian  lands 
In  amity,  is  dear, — whether  the  threads 
That  Genius,  like  the  venturous  spider  throws 
High  o*er  the  gulf  of  ages, — or  such  finks 
As  Science  forges,  or  bold  Commerce  turns 
To  golden  chains,  weaving  like  her  of  old, 
Philistia's  sorceress,  with  the  pen  and  web 
The  mighty  dreamer's  locks. 

Once  more, — farewell! 
And  let  no  hostile  purpose  spring  to  birth. 
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Between  our  realms.    For  History  hath  not  grav*d 
So  strange  a  madness  on  her  time-worn  scroll, 
As  this  would  be — Mother  Against  Daughter  set 
In  reckless  warfare,  shedding  kindred  blood. 
No.     Show  your  faith^s  true  gbry,  by  its  fruits 
Of  peace,  and  charity. 

So,  niny  ye  stand 
Until  the  strong  Archangel,  with  his  foot 
On  Sea  and  Land,  shall  toll  the  knell  of  time. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  SNOW. 

Although  otir  subject  concerns  only  the  utility  of  the  beauti- 
fiil  meteor  known  as  snow,  the  temptation  to  treat  of  the  topic 
SBSthetically — ^to  dwell  upon  the  marvellous  magnificence  and 
minute  peculiarities  of  the  phenomenon  itself — ^is  almost  irresisti- 
ble. It  is  a  rare  thought  to  indulge,  when  standing  among  the 
eddies  of  flakes  as  they  circle  in  the  wintry  blast,  that  a  world  of 
crystals  is  falling  around  us  ;  that  every  crystal  is  shaped  to  a 
beauty  more  exact  than  the  finest  work  of  art,  and  variously 
moulded*  into  pyramids,  prisms,  stars,  feathery  shafb,  and  all 
diese  combined  ;  that  these  crystals  are  all  as  transparent  as  the 
clearest  glass,  but  whitened  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  inter- 
cepted within  their  innumerable  sides :  that,  although  clear  and 
regular  in  form  as  the  hardest  jewel,  yet  are  they  light  enough  to 
fly  on  the  wind,  and  delicate  enough  to  dissolve  into  water  at  a 
single  touch :  that  these  flakes  are  susceptible  of  surprising  differ- 
ences oi  size,^-when  the  air  scarcely  touches  the  freezing  point, 
falling  a  full  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  the  biting  air  congeals 
them  almost  into  dust,  coming  down  in  misty  and  impalpable 
clouds.     But  we  have  no  time  to  dwell  upon  such  points  as  these. 

It  has  long  been  understood,  that  snow  is  a  protection  to  vege- 
tation, shielding  it  from  the  excessive  and  too  long  continued 

*  Scoresby  enumerates  six  hundred  varieties  of  snow  crystals. 
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rigors  of  the  winter's  frosts.     But  it  has  been  quite  recently  set- 
tled,   at  there  is  an  actual  increiise  of  heat  under  snow.     Experi- 
ments show  a  difference  of  several  degrees  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  snow  near  the  surface  and  at  a  few  inches'  depth  below 
the  surface.     Many  plants,  which  survive  cold  seasons  when  the 
ground  is  occasionally  wrapped  in  a  robe  woven   of  countless 
flakes  of  frozen  moisture,  are  killed  during  what  are  called  open 
winters.     Plants  die  during  winter  in  England,  which  flourish  in 
the  colder  but  more  snowy  regions  of  the  Alps.  While  the  growth 
of  a  very  large  number  of  the  vegetables,  necessary  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  human  life,  is  so  timed,  as  to  give  a  full  opportunity 
for  their  maturity  between  the  vicissitudes  of  cold — ^seed-time  aoJ 
harvest   within   the  few  warm  months  of  the  year, — ^still,  there  is 
a  large  class  of  plants  which  require  more  than  one  year's  life  to 
bring  them  to  full   and  luxuriant  growth — the  grasses  and  the 
trees — and  it  is  needful  that  during  their  torpid  life  in  winter  tlie 
roots,  which  contain  the  spring  of  life,  should  not  be  stiffened  into 
death  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  frosts.      It  becomes  plain, 
therefore,  that  the  fall  of  snow  is  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  the 
temperate  climes  ;  allowing  us  all  the  many  physical  and  moral 
advantages  of  a  bracing  winter,  while  it  prevents  the  roots  of  the 
tender  herbage  from  dying  under  the  penetrating  touch  of  the 
cold. 

The  very  form  of  the  snow  is  exactly  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
It  comes  in  particles  as  light  as  feathers  and  fills  every  hollow  and 
indentation  of  the  ground's  surface,  and  seems  to  be  folded  like  s 
flexible  robe  over  it.  If  the  moisture  of  the  air  froze  into  hard, 
stone-like  pieces,  such  as  the  hail,  or  came  down  in  the  form  of 
solid  ice,  it  would  not  only  injure  man  and  beast  and  plants  by  its 
pelting  force,  but  would  fliniish  no  close  and  snug  covering  for 
the  ground,  through  which  the  air  is  slowly  filtered  and  in  quan- 
tities just  sufficient  to  sustain  the  low  vitality  of  vegetation. 

The  cause  of  the  deadly  cold,  under  which  vegetable  nature 
pines,  is  the  rapid  radiation  of  heat.  The  texture  of  snow  ren- 
ders it  a  bad  conductor  and  heat  is  radiated  with  slownefls 
through  its  subtle  fibres. 

Nature  exhibits  her  usual  proneuess  for  variety  in  the  amount 
of  protection  she  sends  to  the  earth.  Sometimes  the  covering  ^ 
scanty  and  is  rent  away  by  a  short  attack  of  sunshine  or  ram.— " 
Again  it  comes  in  immense  masses  and   remains   long,  jealously 
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fostering  the  geims  of  life  beneath  it.  When  the  finows  first  com- 
mence, they  are  usually  light  and  fleeting,  but  when  the  rigors 
of  frost  demand  it  in  the  dead  of  winter,  they  pile  fold  on  fuld  of 
their  shining  drapery  around  the  chilled  face  of  nature.  In  all 
these  bing.s  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Power,  which,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  "  or^ETH  snow  likb  wool" — ^like  woo),  in 
its  whiteness,  delicate  texture  and  beneficent  warmth. 

But  snow  is  not  only  beneficial  in  respect  to  vegetable  life  ; 
it  affects  favorably  animal  existence  itself.  It  is  universally 
known  that  it  is  used  by  the  poor  Esquimaux  as  the  building  ma- 
terial of  their  huts.  It  is  all  that  they  can  procure,  as  no  timber 
is  to  be  found  on  their  sterile  shores.  For  them  it  makes  a  most 
comfortable  shelter,  as  impervious  to  the  blast  as  the  plastered 
wall  or  the  slated  roof.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too,  that  the  air 
is  warmed  by  the  falling  snow,  much  heat  being  thrown  off  in  the 
process  of  changing  atmospheric  vapor  into  frozen  crystals. 

The  color  of  snow,  however,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  its  economy.  It  is  white,  of  the  purest  kind  and 
degree — the  color  that  reflects  almost  all  the  heat  it  receives,  in- 
stead of  absorbing,  like  black  and  the  other  dark  colors.  If  snow 
were  black,  so  much  would  the  bitter  cold  of  the  arctic  regions  be 
increased,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  animal  life  could  be  sus- 
tained there.  Black  absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat  it  receives,  and 
reflects  next  to  none  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  see  such  an  illimitable  variety  of  hues,  especially  the  dark 
colors,  beautifying  the  tropics.  If  the  suiiace  of  natural  objects 
was  there  of  a  prevailing  white  color,  the  heat  would  be  intolera- 
ble. 

Another  benefit  arising  from  the  color  of  snow  is  this  :  the 
rapid  radiation  of  heat  from  such  pure  white  and  the  slight  ab- 
sorbing power  peculiar  to  this  absence  of  color,  prevents  its  rap- 
id melting.  In  counti-ies  where  immense  quantities  of  snow  are 
found,  if  snow  was  black  and  absorbed  instead  of  reflecting  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun,  the  swift  and  complete  melting  of  the 
mass  would  cause  terrific  inundations,  which  would  make  the 
whole  of  the  polar  regions  uninhabitable. 

The  color  (or  rather  the  no  color)  of  snow  gives  an  advan« 
tage  in  re3pect  to  light.  The  polar  regions  are  not  lighted  by 
the  sun  for  many  months  together.     This  long  night  would  be 
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cheerless  indeed,  if  it  overhung  chaotic  blackness  below.  But  at 
a  bright  carpet  of  snow  reflects  the  faint  light  which  streams 
down  from  the  sky,  the  dismal  scene  is  in  a  measure  relieved  bj 
this  dim  radiance. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  sterile  mountain  covered  widi 
deep  and  perpetual  snow  ?  Its  rocky  sides  are  bald  of  all  veg^ 
tation,  such  as  needs  the  protection  of  a  dense  mass  of  snow.— 
But  the  snows  of  the  mountains  are  by  no  means  useless.  In 
many  torrid  regions,  the  winds  that  blow  down  the  sides  of  the 
whitened  steeps  carry  coolness  and  health  with  them.  In  Mex- 
ico they  temper  the  burning  air  with  that  cool  play,  whidi 
makes  the  summer  of  northern  latitudes  so  gratefuL  Besides 
this,  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  mountains  perform  other  offices 
of  good.  It  is  from  them  that  rivers  take  their  source.  Their 
inexhaustible  moisture  gushes  out  at  the  touch  of  the  sun,  findb 
a  thousand  paths  through  the  mountain  gorges  and  finally  forms 
gigantic  streams,  which  thunder  down  the  mountains  and  then 
subside  to  placid  but  powerful  streams  in  the  valley  below^  fei^ 
tilizing  millions  of  acres.  They  pour  down,  perhaps,  into  torrid 
regions,  refreshing  the  air  as  well  as  the  soil  and  supplying  with 
moisture  lands  rarely  visited  by  the  rains.  The  water  that 
comes  from  melted  snow,  is  said  to  contain  an  unusual  quantity 
of  oxygen,  which  gives  the  greatest  spring  to  the  vitality  of  her* 
bagp. 

In  the  opening  part  of  our  article,  we  hinted  that  an  discussion 
concerned  rather  the  economy  than  the  beauty  of  snow.  Per* 
haps  we  should  have  said  that,  in  respect  to  snow,  as  in  count* 
less  millions  of  natural  objects  in  the  world,  beauty  is  a  part  of 
its  economy.  External  graces  are  manifestly  designed  to  serve 
some  useful  moral  purpose.  Otherwise  beauty  would  not  so  &r 
prevail  around  us.  Waste  and  profusion,  too,  are  a  part  of  tlia 
economy  of  nature — ^because  they  subserve  some  higher  end  than 
mere  material  use.  Perhaps  the  purpose  is  to  enlai^  the  d^ 
sires  and  ambition  of  mankind  above  a  narrow  utilitarian  scope ; 
to  show  us  that  good  does  not  consist  of  those  things  only  that  go 
into  the  mouth  or  clothe  the  person  or  appease  the  appetites ;  is 
show  man,  that  after  all  his  toils  for  his  slender  possessions,  the 
world  is  full,  even  to  waste,  of  treasures  of  beauty,  whidi  be  can 
neither  create  nor  appropriate.     Certainly,  there  is  somelhiig 
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morally  cheering  about  what  is  externally  beautifuL  Perhaps, 
wridiQUt  it  Tve  should  all  live  in  suicidal  despair.  If  we  did  not 
Jtntre  something  to  dbtract  us  from  the  dull  round,  imposed  upgo 
jfM  by  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  we  might  abhor  so  senseless 
9,  life.  Sut  the  smile  of  beauty, — the  evidences  of  benevolent  de- 
mgOf — the  signs  of  inexhaustible  riches  and  power,  are  all  around 
us  and  we  take  courage  at  the  thought  that  we  nouist  be  in  the 
hands  of  Infinite  Goodness,  which  has  not  formed  us  in  vain. 

In  the  polar  regions,  the  beauty  of  snow  seems  almost  neces- 
sary, not  only  because  it  furnishes  light  during  the  long  nights  of 
the  year,  as  we  have  already  mentioned — but  because  it  relieves 
in  manifold  ways,  the  gloom  of  those  cheerless  regions.  No 
sweet  prospect  of  gray  hill  and  green  valley,  no  phantasmagoria 
of  infinitely  various  colors,  no  streams  reposing  in  the  laps  of 
rich  meadows,  enliven  there  the  dull  sensibilities  of  man.  But 
the  inhabitant  of  the  arctic  regions  has  all  around  him  the  color 
least  tiresome  to  the*eye  ;  and  when  the  aurora  shoots  its  magnetic 
rays  into  the  sky,  heightened  to  dazzling  effulgence  by  the  reflec- 
tions of  illumitable  fields  of  snow,  he  lives  in  a  glow  of  beauty, 
unsurpassed  in  any  clime.  Sometimes,  too,  the  fields  around  him 
are  of  the  deepest  crimson,  overgrrown  with  minute  vegetable 
particles,  tenacious  enough  of  life  to  flouri^  on  beds  of  snow. 
And  sometimes,  this  mimic  vegetation  has  a  green  hue,  making  a 
cold  bank  of  frozen  crystals  rival  the  meadow-sward  of  the  tem- 
perate zones.* 

Even  among  us,  the  wintry  prospect  is  cheered  by  the  pre.sence 
of  snow.  Clothing  dead  nature  like  a  shroud,  it  hides  the  marks 
of  decay  and  even  binds  robes  of  b  eauty  around  the  withered 
and  desolate  scene.  And  very  often,  when  mixed  with  rain,  it 
offers  rich  material  to  the  cxmning  fingers  of  the  frost,  for  turn- 
ing the  whole  face  of  nature  into  a  miracle  of  splendor.  We 
iia¥e  seen  the  trunks  of  the  grove  poHshed  like  mai'ble  shafts  and 
overhung  with  a  mass  of  crystals,  surpassing  the  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  of  mammoth  grottoes.  Every  branch  has  been  fringed 
with  pendent  jewels.  Flashing  in  the  silver  lustre  of  the  moon 
or  burning  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the  scene  has  reminded  us  of 
the  fabled  arcades  of  fairy-land,  where   trees  bear  fruits  of  pre- 

*  This  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  red  and  green  mow  secnu  now  to 
be  generally  believed. 
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ciouB  stones  and  silver  pillars  line  the  walks.  Such  wonders  of 
beauty  as  the  winter  of  the  North  often  presents,  are  calculated 
to  stir  even  the  vulgarest  mind  with  cheering  thoughts.  The 
hear  is  elevated,  if  not  made  thankful,  and  we  wonder  at  the 
Power  which  makes  all  seasons  beautiful ;  which  decks  even 
ragged  winter  in  robes  of  lustrous  white,  and  hangs  mjTiwia  of 
jewels  upon  its  bare  and  withered  members. 


NOVTEMBER. 

They  call  thee  saddest  month  of  all  the  year. 
In  England ;  and  in  that  benighted  isle. 
Where  Nature's  face  is  seldom  seen  to  smile. 
Some  force  of  reason  in  it  doth  appear : 
But  not  so  in  my  native  land ;  for  here. 
Even  while  1  write,  a  flood  of  Ugbt  poors  in, 
Clear,  waim,  and  bright,  as  if  it  sought  to  win 
My  random  mood  to  thoughts  of  happy  cheer. 
Yon  growing  wood,  which,  but  a  month  ago. 
Wore  the  gay  li?ery  of  green  and  red, 
Marks,  with  a  seeming  pride,  the  mass  below 
Of  faded  leaves,  all  withered,  crushed,  and  dead. 
As  if  it  knew  that  the  returning  Spring 
Would  added  strength  and  fresher  verdure  bring. 
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( Continued  from  page  208.) 

On  the  28tb,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  light  trade  wind 
which  came  from  the  South  enabled  us  to  advance  well  on  our 
way  during  the  two  or  three  days  that  it  lasted.  On  the  31st,  the 
wind  changed  a  little,  but  nevertheless  without  ceetsing  to  be  favor- 
able for  us.  It  brought  with  it  however  a  heavy  fog,  which  pre- 
vented us  from  seeipg  the  land,  which  we  supposed  to  be  not  far 
distant,  and  to  which  we  were  in  fact  very  near.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  weather  cleared,  and  we  saw  without  difficulty  the 
coast  bordered  with  a  great  quantity  of  rocks,  which  they  named 
"Sugar-loaves" — {paijis  de  sucre),  because  they  were  of  that 
shape.  They  were  entirely  covered  with  snow.  In  the  evening 
we  entered  the  strait  through  which  we  had  to  pass  in  going  to 
Hudson's  Bay.  \ 

.  This  strait,  which  is  called  the  canal  or  strait  of  the  North,  is 
very  difficult  of  navigation  on  account  of  the  islands  of  ice  which 
are  continually  forming  in  this  cold  climate,  and  through  this  pas- 
sage discharge  themselves  into  the  open  sea.  The  shores  of  the 
strait  run  generally  WNW  and  ESE.  At  both  ends  of  it  there 
are  some  islands  situated  on  the  southern  shore.  Those  which 
are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait — at  the  Eastern  end  to- 
wards Europe — are  called  the  Bouton  Islands.  They  are  in  Lat 
60^  and  some  minutes.  Those  which  are  situated  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  same  strait,  are  called  the  Digues  Islands.  They 
are-  in  about  63.*^  Besides  these  there  are  many  others  scattered 
through  the  strait,  which  is  135  leagues  in  length.  Its  least  breadth 
is  seven  or  eight  leagues,  but  it  is  generally  much  wider.  We 
saw  from  time  to  time  large  bays,  especially  near  the  Bouton 
Islands.  There,  is  one  in  particular  much  larger  than  the  rest,  • 
by  which  they  say  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Bay  of  Hudson  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

It  often  takes  a  long  time  to  go  through  this  strait,  but  we  made 

the  passage  very  happily  in  four  days.   We  entered  it  at  4  o'clock 

in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  and  left  it  on  the  5th,  also 

in  tlie  morning,  with  a  wind  very  favorable,  but  which  increased 

35 
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yery  much  on  the  6th.  On  the  7th,  the  weather  was  calm,  which 
gave  more  than  fifty  persons  an  opportunity  6f  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Holy  Virgin. 

The  calm  continued  on  the  8th,  the  9th,  and  the  10th,  which 
caused  much  sadness  and  disquietude  among  all  the  crew.  I 
therefore  expected  our  Canadians  to  implore  the  protection  of  St. 
Anne,  whom  they  regard  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  country,  and 
all  honor  with  much  piety.  My  proposition  was  received  with 
joy,  and  we  engaged  to  make  during  all  that  day,  both  morning 
and  evening,  our  public  prayers  in  honor  of  that  saint  During 
the  following  night  the  wind  became  favorable. 

On  the  12th  we  discovered  the  North  land,  {la  terre  du  Nord,) 
but  below  the  point  we  wished  to  make.  The  wind  having  again 
become  contrary,  we  beat  about  during  several  days  without  mak- 
ing any  headway,  and  were  at  length  obliged  to  cast  anchor. 
We  now  began  to  suffer  much — ^the  cold  increased— and  our 
water  was  almost  exhausted.  In  this  extremity  our  CanadBaos 
came  to  me  with  a  proposal,  that  they  should  make  a  vow  to  St« 
Anne,  to  consecrate  to  her  honor  the  first  gain  they  made  in  this 
country.  I  approved  of  their  design  after  communicating  it  to 
M.  d'Iberville.  At  the  same  time  I  exhorted  them  to  strive  after 
their  own  sanctification,  since  it  was  the  purity  of  their  lires 
which  rendered  their  vows  agreeable  to  God.  The  greater  put 
profited  by  my  advice,  and  came  to  confession  and  received  the 
sacrament.  The  following  day  the  sailors  wished  to  follow  the 
ex^jnple  of  the  Canadians,  and  make  the  same  vow  which  ^ttej 
had  done;  while  M.  d'Iberville  and  the  other  officers  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  The  following  night,  which  was  that  of  the 
21st  of  September,  God  gave  us  a  favorable  wind. 

On  the  24th,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  entered  the  river 
Bourbon.  The  joy  was  great  through  the  whole  crew.  It  was 
on  Friday,  and  we  chanted  the  hymn,  Vexilla  Regis,  and  above 
aO,  that  of  O  Crux  ooe,  which  we  repeated  many  times  in  honor  of 
the  adorable  Cross  of  our  Savior,  in  a  country  where  it  was  un* 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  where  it  had  been  so  often  profaned  by 
IJhe  heretics,  who  had  thrown  down  with  contempt  all  the  crosses 
which  we  the  French  had  in  other  times  erected  there. 

This  river,  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  Bour- 
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boDy  is  called  by  the  English,  the  river  Pometton  ;  from  whence 
it  happens,  that  many  of  the  French  still  call  the  territories 
around,  the  country  of  Pometton.  The  river  is  deep  and  broad, 
and  extends  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  as  it  is  filled 
with  rapids,  it  is  less  convenient  for  the  trade  of  the  Indians.  For 
this  reason  the  English  have  not  built  their  fort  on  its  banks.  At 
the  South-East  of  the  river  Bourbon,  and  in  the  same  bay,  another 
river  empties,  equally  great,  which  the  first  discoverers  called  the 
river  of  St.  Therese,  because  the  wife  of  him  who  first  saw  it 
bore  the  name  of  that  holy  saint. 

These  two  rivers  are  only  separated  by  a  low  tongue  of  land, 
which  forms  in  both  of  them  very  extensive  shallows.  The 
mouths  of  these  rivers  are  in  Lat.  57^  and  some  minutes.  They 
both  run  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  and. for  a  long  dis- 
ance  their  channels  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  leagues  apart. 
The  shallows  with  which  they  are  filled  render  them  dangerous 
to  large  vessels.  But  as  this  difficulty  exists  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  river  Bourbon,  it  was  determined  that  the  Poli  should  winter 
there,  while  the  Salamandre  was  placed  in  the  river  St.  Therese, 
on  the  banks  of  which  the  English  had  built  their  fort,  on  the 
tongue  of  land  which  separates  the  two  rivers. 

We  arrived,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  river  Bourbon,  on  the 
24di,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  saYne  night  they  sent  a 
party  of  our  people  on  shore  to  attempt  to  surprise  some  of  the 
English.  They  found  however  much  difficulty  in  landing  on  ac- 
count of  the  shallows,  and  were  obliged  to  cast  themselves  into 
the  water,  while  the  ice  which  lined  the  banks  furnished  an  addi- 
tional obstacle.  Among  those  who  were  sent  on  shore  was  an 
Iroquois  Indian,  whom  on  leaving  Quebec  they  had  requested 
me  to  baptize.  I  had  hitherto  deferred  this  rite,  to  allow  time 
for  his  further  instruction,  but  now  seeing  the  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  put  it  off  any  longer.  One 
of  our  Canadians  however  who  spoke  the  Iroquois  language,  had 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  preparing  him  for  that  step.  The 
people  whom  we  had  sent  on  shore  were  not  able  to  surprise  any 
of  the  English,  because  we  had  been  seen  the  moment  of  our 
arrival,  and  they  had  all  immediately  retired  within  their  works, 
but  on  the  25th  they  brought  off  two  Indians,  whom  they  had 
taken  near  the  fort. 
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M.  d'Iberville  had  been  on  the  same  day  to  sound  the  river, 
and  look  for  a  place  where  our  vessel  could  be  sheltered  dunng- 
the  winter.  We  found  one  which  was  very  commodious,  and 
after  having  visited  those  whom  he  had  caused  to  debark,  and 
given  them  his  orders,  he  charged  M.  de  Serigny  with  the  care  of 
taking  the  Poli  round  to  the  place  assigned,  and  then  on  the  27th 
went  himself  on  board  of  the  Salamandre,  whither  I  followed 
him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  St.  Therese,  nor  did  we  fail  on  entering  it,  to  place  our- 
selves under  the  protection  of  that  holy  saint.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  M.  d'Iberville  departed  to  sound  this  second  river.  On 
the  28th,  we  advanced  up  it  a  league  and  a  half,  by  means  of  the 
tide,  the  winds  being  ahead.  The  rest  of  th6  day  was  employed 
in  sounding  both  shores.  On  the  29th  we  again  made  a  short 
league,  and  M.  d'Iberville  went  on  .shore  to  mark  out  his  camp, 
and  the  spot  alongside  of  which  he  intended  the  ship  to  lay.  He 
found  one  which  he  liked,  about  half  a  league  below  the  fort.  A 
large  point  of  land,  sufficiently  high,  extended  into  the  river,  and 
thus  formed  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  the  ship  could  be  entirely 
sheltered  from  the  drifting  of  the  ice,  which  is  to  be  very  much 
feared  in  the  Spring.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  those 
of  our  people  who  had  already  landed,  to  encamp  in  this  place 
They  were  not  more  than  20  in  number,  but  the  Indians  of  the 
country  had  reported  to  the  English  that  they  were  more  than 
40  or  50,  which  intelligence  had  always  deterred  them  from  going 
out  of  the  fort. 

On  the  30th,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  advance.  The  1st  of 
October  found  us  still  in  the  same  state,  the  wind  always  ahead, 
and  as  we  ran  aground  at  each  low  tide,  it  was  impossible  to  tack. 
The  wind  too,  and  the  cold,  and  the  ice  increased  every  day.  We 
thus  found  ourselves  only  one  league  from  the  place  where  we 
ought  to  debark,  but  in  danger  of  never  reaching  it.  At  length 
the  crew  began  to  be  alarmed ;  but  I  exhorted  them  to  trust  to 
the  protection  of  God,  who  had  never  yet  deserted  them  in  their 
Voyage,  On  board  the  Salamandre  they  made  the  same  run 
which  had  already  been  made-  in  the  Poli,  and  on  that  very  day 
the  wind  changed  and  became  favorable. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  the  moon 
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being  very  bright,  and  favored  by  the  tide,  our  boat  rowed  by 
six  oars  towed  the  ship,  and  conducted  it  even  within  gun-shot 
of  the  place  where  we  wished  to  go.  We  were  still  however  not 
able  to  land  there,  for  the  tide  left  us.  In  passing  the  fort  they 
gave  us  three  or  four  discharges  from  their  cannon,  but  their 
bullets  did  not  reach  us.  Oar  Canadians  only  answered  them 
with  the  Sassa  Kaues  ;  which  is  the  name  the  Indians  have  be- 
stowed on  the  peculiar  cries  they  make  in  sign  of  rejoicing. 

On  the  2d  we  thought  our  vessel  would  have  been  lost.  As  we 
got  under  way,  in  the  hope  of  immediately  making  the  port, 
which,  so  to  speak,  we  were  just  touching,  a  great  whirlwind  of 
snow  concealed  the  land  from  us,  while  a  violent  North-west 
wind  threw  us  on  a  shallow,  where  we  grounded  at  high  tide. 
Here  we  passed  a  most  dismal  night.  At  6  in  the  evening,  the  ice, 
brought  down  by  the  current  and  thrust  on  by  the  wind,  com- 
menced striking  against  the  ship  with  a  noise  so  frightful,  that  it 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  league.  This  crashing 
continued  four  or  five  hours.  The  ice  shocked  the  vessel  so 
rudely,  that  it  pierced  the  wood,  and  stripped  it  off  in  many 
places  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  fingers.  M.  d'Iberville,  to 
lighten  the  vessel,  thought  best  to  throw  overboard  on  the  shallow 
12  pieces  of  cannon,  and  divers  other  things  which  the  water 
could  not  destroy,  and  which  would  not  be  injured  by  remaining 
there.  He  afterwards  made  a  covering  on  the  sand  for  these 
pieces  of  cannon,  for  fear  lest  they  should  be  dragged  off  in  the 
Spring  by  the  drifting  of  the  ice. 

On  the  3d  the  wind  having  somewhat  moderated,  M.d'Iber- 
ville  determined  to  commence  discharging  the  ship,  which  was 
every  moment  in  danger  of  perishing.  We  were  unable  to  use 
the  boat  for  this  purpose,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  manage  it 
amongst  the  ice,  which  was  constantly  carried  by  in  great  quan- 
tities. We  therefore  employed  bark-canoes  which  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Quebec,  and  which  our  Canadians  guided  through 
the  midst  of  the  ice  with  wonderful  skill. 

For  some  days  afterwards  I  was  unwell,  and  had  at  the  same 
time  a  fever.  M.  d'Iberville  pressed  me  to  go  on  shore/  but  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  quit  the  vessel  in  the-  peril  in 
which  it  then  was,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm  in  which  I  saw 
all  the  crew.    I  was  constrained  however  to  do  so  by  the  sad 
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news  whtcia  we  shortly  afterwards  received.  M.  de  Chiteaaguaiy 
a  young  officer  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  brother  of  M.  d' 
Ibervilloy  had  gone  to  discharge  his  gun  towards  the  English  fi>it» 
to  occupy  their  attention,  and  prevent  their  having  any  know- 
ledge of  our  embarrassments.  Having  however  advanced  too 
far,  he  was  wounded  by  a  ball  which  passed  through  him  from 
side  to  side.  He  sent  for  me  to  confess  him,  and  I  had  myself 
transported  thither  to  the  camp.  We  at  first  thought  his  wonnd 
was  not  mortal,  but  were  very  shortly  undeceived,  for  he  died  the 
next  day. 

We  had  just  before  this  received  news  of  the  Poli,  and  learned 
that  his  ship  was  not  in  less  danger  than  our  own.  The  winds,  the 
shallows,  and  the  ice,  had  all  been  obstacles  in  its  way.  At  one 
time,  while. aground,  it  received  a  severe  shock  in  its  keel.  Four 
pumps  were  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the  water  which  flowed  in, 
and  many  barrels  of  flour  were  wet  in  clearing  the  ship.  It  was 
not  yet  relieved,  and  there  was  danger  of  its  never  being  able  to 
reach  the  place  where  it  ought  to  winter. 

So  much  sad  intelligence  did  not  in  any  way  damp  the  courage 
of  M.  d'Iberville.  He  was  deeply  touched  by  the  death  of  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  always  tenderly  loved,  but  he  made  ic  a 
sacrifice  to  God«  in  whom  he  wi^ed  to  place  all  his  confidence. 
Forseeing  that  the  least  sign  of  inquietude  which  might  a^ear  on 
his  countenance,  would  throw  all  into  consternation,  he  always 
sustained  himself  with  wonderful  firmness,  giving  every  body 
something  to  do,  active  himself,  and  sending  forth  his  orders  with 
the  same  presence  of  mind  as  ever.  But  on  the  same  day  God 
consoled  him.  The  very  same  tide  placed  both  vessels  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  conducted  each  one  to  the  place  which  had  been  marked 
out  for  it. 

On  the  5th  I  baptized  two  infant  children  c^  one  of  the  Indians 
They  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  I  now  judged  they  were, 
in  danger.  I  was  the  more  urgent  to  bi^tize  them,  because  the 
next  day  the  Indians  were  to  depart,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the 
forests  at  a  distance  from  us.  But  befi>re  I  baptized  them  I  ob- 
tained from  the  father  a  promise,  that  if  they  recovered  he  would 
bring  them  back  to  me  in  the  spring  to  be  instructed.  They  were 
both  children  of  the  same  father,  but  of  difierent  mothers,  polyga- 
my being  customary  among  the  Indians  in  this  country.    Que  of 
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the  two  afterwards  died,  and  the  father  brought  back  the  survivor 
to  me  in  the  following  spring,  as  he  had  promised.  For  some  time 
afterwards  we  were  busy  in  building  huts  for  ourselves,  in  un- 
loading the  vessel  and  in  preparing  for  the  seige. 

Go  the  9th  I  departed,  to  return  to  the  Poli,  when  M.  de  Tilly, 
a  Lieutenant*  had  been  dangerously  ill  for  several  days.  It  was 
the  first  journey  I  had  made  through  an  American  forest.  The 
ground  over  which  we  passed  vras  very  marshy,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  take  circuitous  routes  to  avoid  the  swamps.  The  wa- 
ter had  begun  te  freeze,  but  the  ice  not  being  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  bear  our  weight,  we  often  sunk  in  half  way  up  the  leg.  We 
made  thus  five  leagues  on  the  snow  and  in  the  forests,  if  indeed 
we  may  use  that  word,  for  in  this  country  they  have  no  open 
woods.  The  trees  are  mingled  up  in  some  places  with  thickets 
and  brambles,  and  then  again  in  others  they  are  interspersed  with 
clear  savannas. 

When  at  length  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Bourbon, 
we  found  ourselves  very  much  embarrassed.  The  ship  was  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  river  in  this  place  a  league  and  a  half  wide, 
very  rapid,  and  at  that  time  filled  with  floating  ice.  Those  who 
had  accompanied  me  judged  the  passage  impracticable,  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  their  opposition.  But  a  Httle  while 
after,  the  river  became  clear,  the  ice  having  drifted  away  with 
the  falling  of  the  tide.  We  therefore  embarked  immediately,  after 
having  carried  our  canoe  over  the  ice  which  had  formed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  We  set  out  at  sunset,  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  beginning  of  the  night. 

We  fbuiid  the  ship  in  a  safe  and  commodious  place,  and  the 
crew  beginning  to  recover  from  their  past  fatigues.  I  saw  the 
sick  man  to  whom  I  administered  the  consolations  of  our  faith,  re^ 
ceived  his  confession  the  next  day,  and  gave  him  the  Sacramento 
After  dinner,  I  went  to  visit  our  Canadians  and  sailors,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  huts  on  shore.  '  On  my  return  they  in- 
formed me  that  the  passage  o^  the  river  was  again  practicable, 
and  I  immediately  embarked,  as  I  had  promised  to  return  without 
delay  on  account  of  the  expected  attack  on  the  fort  Reaching- 
the  other  side  very  late,  we  put  up  a  hut  in  which  to  pass  the 
night.  We  had  built  it  with  much  carelessness  as  we  trusted  to 
the  clearness  of  the  sky,  an  oversight  which  we  had  cause  after- 
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wards  to  repent  of,  for  we  were  during  three  hours  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow. 

On  the  11th,  we  reached  our  camp,  where  everything  was  in 
readiness  for  the  seige.  They  had  made  through  the  woods  an 
excellent  road  on  which  to  transport  their  cannon,  the  mortars  and 
bombs.  On  the  12th,  they  fixed  their  mortars,  and  on  the  13th, 
as  they  were  ready  to  open  on  the  fort,  they  sent  to  summon  the 
enemy  to  capitulate,  offering  them  favorable  terms  if  they  would 
surrender  immediately.  They  asked  until  8  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing to  give  their  answer,  and  requested  that  we  would  not  disturb 
them  during  the  night,  about  the  fort.  This  was  accordingly 
granted  them.  The  next  morning  at  the  hour  appointed,  they 
brought  forward  their  conditions,  which  were  at  once  assented  to, 
for  they  did  not  even  demand  to  retain  their  arms  or  tents.  Their 
minister  had  given  the  terms  of  capitulation  in  latin,  and  I  acted  as 
interpreter  on  our  side.  The  English  had  been  seized  with  fear 
on  our  first  arrival,  and  from  that  time  had  kept  themselves  entirely 
shut  up,  without  even  daring  to  go  out  at  night,  to  procure  water 
from  the  river  which  flowed  at  the  base  of  the  fort. 

The  same  day  M.  d'Iberville  sent  his  Lieutenant,  M.  du  Tas  to 
take  possession.  He  went  thither  himself  on  the  morrow,  the 
Festival  of  Sednt  Therese,  and  named  it  Fort  Bourbon.  The 
same  day  I  celebrated  the  Mass  there  and  chanted  the  Te  Deunu 
The  fort  was  only  of  wood,  both  smaller  and  weaker  than  we  had 
supposed,  and  the  booty  we  had  gained  was  also  much  less  than 
we  had  hoped  for.  The  English  were  53  in  number,  all  large 
inen  and  well  made,  but  those  who  commanded  them  were  much 
more  skillful  in  commerce  than  in  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which 
they  had  never  been  exercised.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they 
surrendered  so  easily.  In  all  these  things  we  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  wonderful  arrangement  of  divine  Providence.  On  en- 
tering the  river  of  St.  Therese,  we  had  with  confidence  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  holy  Saint  whose  name  the  river  bore,  and 
Gt)d  arranged  every  thing  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  very  day 
of  the  Festival  of  the  same  Saint  we  should  obtain  possession  of 
the  fort,  which  renders  us  masters  of  the  navigation  and  all  the 
commerce  of  this  great  river. 

The  same  day  I  thought  it  well  to  return  on  a  visit  to  M.  de  Til- 
ly,  whom  I  had  left  very  ilL    I  set  out  therefore  after  dinner,  and 
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reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Bourbon,  but  fouud  the  crossing 
absolutely  impracticable.  We  therefore  erected  our  hut,  and 
spent  the  whole  night  there.  The  next  day,  the  river  being  no 
better,  we  made  on  the  banks  fires  which  sent  up  high  columns  of 
smoke,  this  being  the  signal  agreed  on  to  announce  the  capture  of 
the  fort.  They  replied  by  similar  signals,  and  wo  returned  to  the 
fort.  Three  days  afterwards,  that  is  to  say,  on  tho  18th  of  Octo- 
ber, I  joined  M.  de  Caumont,  a  brother  of  M.  de  Tilly,  and  two 
other  persons  their  relatives,  together  with  a  Canadian,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  over  together  to  the  Poli.  We  again  found  the 
river  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  the  next  day  it  was  no  better.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  determined  to  risk  the  passage,  which  was  not  ac- 
complished without  great  danger,  but  at  last  we  arrived  safely.  I 
did  not  again  leave  the  sick  man  until  the  28th,  whicli  was  the  day 
of  his  death.  .After  the  funeral  services  were  over,  I  wished  to  re- 
turn to  the  fort  to  celebrate  the  Festival  of  All-saint^,  but  was  un* 
able  to  pass  that  river  until  All-soul's  Day.*  We  lost  our  way 
that  night  in  the  woods,  and  after  wandering  for  a  long  time  found 
ourselves  in  the  place  from  which  we  set  out.  There  we  passed 
the  night,  and  reached  the  fort  on  the  3d  of  November.  I  have 
since  often  made  these  little  joumeyings  ;  for  disease,  and  partic- 
ularly the  scurvy,  having  spread  among  our  crow,  I  was  constantly 
obliged  to  go  from  the  fort  to  the  Poli,  and  from  the  Poli  to  the 
fort,  to  assist  the  sick.  I  had  myself  some  slight  attacks  of  the 
scurvy,  but  the  exercise  I  was  obliged  to  take,  in  aiding  here  and 
there  those  who  were  in  some  danger,  dissipated,  what  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 

At  the  commencement  of  October,  the  river  St.  Therese  was 
entirely  closed  by  ice  three  or  four  leagues  above  the  fort,  where 
there  are  some  islands  which  render  the  channel  very  narrow  ; 
but  we  did  not  begin  passing  over  on  it  opposite  to  the  fort,  until 
the  13th  of  November.  The  river  Bourbon  was  not  entirely  closed 
until  the  night  of  Jan.  23d.  1695.  After  this  we  were  able  to  pass 
over  to  the  Poli  on  the  ice,  which  very  much  shortened  our  jour- 
ney. The  ice  commenced  breaking  up  in  tho  river  St.  Therese 
on  the  30th  of  May,  but  in  the  river  Bourbon,  not  until  the  11th 
of  June.     On  the  30th  of  July,  we  embarked  to  go  with  one  6r 

*  111  the  Roman  Calendar,  All-saiuts' day  is  Nov.  1st.,  and  All-souls'  day,  the 
day  after,  Nov.  2d. — K. 
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two  sbips  to  the  roadstead  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Therese, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  English  ships,  which  are  accustomed  to 
come  there  at  that  season.  However,  we  waited  for  them  in  vain, 
for  none  ever  appeared. 

I  had  undertaken  on  my  arrival  to  learn  the  language  of  the  In- 
dians, and  for  this  purpose  wished  to  avail  myself  of  the  services 
of  two  of  them  who  had  remained  during  the  winter  in  a  hut  near 
the  foit.  But  my  frequent  excursions  from  one  river  to  the  other 
were  a  great  hindrance,  besides  which,  the  man  was  a  slave  from  j 

another  nation  and  only  imperfectly  knew  their  language,  while 
his  wife,  who  had  a  deep  hatred  of  the  French,  never  spoke  to  me  •  I 

except  in  waywardness,  and  often  purposely  deceived  me.  Nev- 
eitheless,  the  visits  which  I  made  them  had  one  good  effect  I  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  this  poor  man  and  begun  to  instruct  him 
as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  when  he  fell  sick.  He  then  wished  for 
baptism,  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  administering  to  him  be- 
fore his  death. 

I  will  now  relate  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about  the  In- 
dians of  this  country.  There  are  seven  or  eight  different  nations 
which  trade  at  the  fort,  and  this  year  1695,  more  have  arrived  than 
usual.  The  number  of  canoes  amounted  to  more  than  300.  The 
farthest  distant,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  powerful,  are 
the  Assiniboels  and  the  Krigs,  or  otherwise  the  Kiristinnons  ;*  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  learn  the  languages  of  these  two  nations. 
The  language  of  Krigs,  which  is  Algonqiune,  and  that  of  the  Indi- 
ans nearest  the  fort,  is  the  same  except  in  some  few  words,  and  a 
very  little  variation  of  accent.  But  the  language  of  the  Assinibo' 
els  is  very  different  from  this,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Scioux 
to  whom  my  brother  has  made  two  journeys.  They  even  assert 
that  the  Assiniboels  are  a  tribe  of  the  Scioux,  who  separated  from 
them  a  long  time  ago,  and  have  since  been  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  them.  The  Krigs,  and  the  Assiniboels,  are  allies,  who 
have  the  same  enemies  and  engage  in  the  same  wars.  Many  « 
the  Assiniboels,  speak  the  Krig^  language,  and  many  of  the  Kfifi 
that  of  the  Assiniboels, 

The  Krigs  are  numerous,  and  the  country  very  great,  for  they 
extend  even  to  Lake  Superior,  where  many  of  them  go  to  trade. 

*  In  all  casea,  the  orthography  of  theae  Indian  names  ha>  bo©n  prrservea 
unchanged  tiom  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written  by  the  Jetnits.— K« 
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I  have  seen  those  among  them  who  had  been  to  Sault  de  SainU 
Marie  and  MichUmakinak.  The  river  Bourbon  extends  even  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Erigs.  To  go  there  takes  from  20  to  25  days  ; 
while  it  requires  30  or  40  days  to  reach  the  country  of  the  Aisi- 
niboels. 

These  Indians  are  well  made  in  body,  large,  robust,  active,  and 
nnured  to  cold  or  fatigue.  The  Assmiboels  are  accustomed  to 
make  large  drawings  on  their  bodies,  representing  serpents,  birds, 
and  figures  of  various  other  kinds.  They  impress  them  by  prick- 
ing the  skin  with  little  pointed  bones,  and  then  filling  the  holes 
with  the  dust  of  powdered  charcoal.  They  are  sedate  in  disposi- 
tion, and  may  even  be  said  to  be  phlegmatic.  The  Krigs  are  more 
lively,  always  in  motion,  always  dancing  or  singing.  They  are 
both  brave  and  fond  of  war.  We  might  compare  the  As8i7i^ 
iboels  to  the  Flemings,  and  the  Krigs  to  the  G-ascons,  their  dispo* 
sitions  being  in  effect  similar  to  those  of  these  two  nations.  These 
Indians  have  no  villages,  nor  any  fixed  abode.  They  are  always 
roving  and  wandering,  living  by  the  chase  and  fishing.  In  the 
summer,  however,  they  collect  by  the  lakes,  where  they  remain 
two  or  three  months,  and  afterwards  go  to  gather  the  material  of 
their  provisions. 

The  Indians  who  are  nearest  this  place,  live  only  by  the  chase. 
They  are  continually  ranging  the  woods,  without  settling  down  in 
any  particular  place,  either  in  summer  or  winter,  unless  where 
they  find  themselves  particularly  successful  in  hunting.  Then 
they  build  their  wigwams  there,  and  remain  until  there  is  nothing 
left  to  eat.  They  are  often  obliged  to  pass  three  or  four  days 
without  taking  any  nourishment  on  account  of  their  own  improvi- 
dence. Like  the  others  they  are  inured  to  cold  and  accustomed 
to  fatigue ;  but  in  other  respects,  they  are  slothful,  timid,  lazy 
stupid,  and  every  way  vicious. 

With  regard  to  the  religion  they  profess,  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
same  as  that  of  other  Indians,  but  I  am  not  as  yet  sufficiently  ac* 
quainted  with  it,  to  speak  definitely  of  the  nature  of  their  idola- 
try. I  know  that  they  have  some  kind  of  sacrifices,  they  have 
grand  Jugglers,  and  like  the  other  Indians,  a  custom  of  the  pipe, 
which  they  call  calumet.  They  are  accustomed  to  smoke  with  re- 
ference to  the  sun,  and  absent  persons,  and  sometimes  with  refer • 
ence  to  our  fort  and  our  ship.     Nevertheless,  I  am  able  to  say 
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nothing  certain  with  regard  to  their  ideas  of  the  Dirinity,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  comprehend  them.  I  can  only  add,  that  they  are 
extremely  superstitious,  very  depraved,  that  they  live  in  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy,  and  in  an  estrangement  as  great  as  possible 
from  any  thing  like  Christianity. 

Thus  we  perceive,  my  Reverend  Faither,  that  it  will  be  very 
dif&cult  to  establish  our  faith  among  this  people.  I  think  that  if 
we  wish  to  make  any  progress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence 
with  the  Krigs  and  the  Assiniboels.  Besides  other  considerations 
these  Indians  are  very  numerous — ^they  seem  to  me  not  so  far  re- 
moved as  the  rest  from  all  ideas  of  religion — they  have  more  spirit 
-^and  are  settled  during  at  least  three  or  four  months  of  the  year. 
It  would  therefore  be  more  easy  to  form  a  mission  in  their  oonn- 
try.  I  am  indeed  truly  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
establishment.  In  truth,  I  doubt  whether  our  first  fathers  in  their 
earliest  missions  in  Canada,  encountered  as  many  as  seem  here  to 
threaten.  But  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  these  things.  Grod 
will  take  care  of  us,  and  I  trust  that  the  more  of  pain  and  toil 
these  missions  seem  to  promise,  so  much  the  more  will  missionaries 
be  found,  who  will  offer  themselves  to  Grod  to  be  there  his  mes- 
sengers. 

It  only  remains  for  me,  my  reverend  Father,  to  speak  of  the 
climate  and  the  temperature  of  this  country.  The  fort,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  in  the  57^  of  north  latitude,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  two  fine  rivers,  but  the  soil  there  is  very  sterile.  It  is  a  coun- 
try entirely  marshy,  except  where  it  is  interspersed  with  savannas. 
We  find  but  little  wood,  and  even  that  very  small.  For  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  fort,  there  is 
not  in  any  direction  an  open  forest.  This  undoubtedly  happens 
from  the  violent  winds  which  ordinarily  blow  from  the  sea^-^he 
intense  cold,  and  the  snows,  which  are  constantly  found  here. 
The  cold  commences  in  the  month  of  September,  and  is  soon  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  fill  the  rivers  with  ice,  and  sometimes  even  to 
freeze  them  entirely.  The  ice  does  not  depart  before  the  month 
of  June,  but  even  then  we  are  not  freed  from  the  cold. 

It  is  true,  there  are  during  this  time  some  warm  days,  (for  there 
is  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  oppressive  heat  and  the  se- 
vere cold,)  but  they  last  only  for  a  short  period.  The  north  winds 
which  are  frequent,  soon  dissipate  this  early  heat«  and  often^  alter 
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having  perspired  in  the  morning,  we  have  frost  at  night.  The 
snow  lies  on  the  ground  for  eight  or  nine  months,  but  it  is  not  very 
heavy.  The  greatest  depth  which  we  had  during  that  winter  was 
two  or  three  feet. 

The  long  winter,  although  always  cold,  is  nevertheless  not  uni- 
formly so.     The  cold,  it  is  true,  is  often  so  extreme,  that  one  can. 
not  with  impunity,  show  himself  out  of  doors.     There  were  few 
among  us  indeed  who  did  not  bear  some  marks  of  it ;  and  among 
other  cases  was  that  of  one  of  our  sailors,  who  lost  both  his  ears. 
But  there  were  also  at  times  beautiful  days.     But  what  pleased 
me  more  was,  that  we  never  saw  any  rain,  and  after  a  storm  of 
snow  or  pmtdierief)  it  is  thus  they  call  the  fine  snow  which  insinu* 
ates  itself  everywhere,)  the  air  was  perfectly  clear  and  transpa- 
rent.    If  I  had  to  choose  between  the  vnnter  and  summer  in  this 
country,  I  do  not  know  which  I  should  prefer,  for  in  the  summer, 
in  addition  to  the  heat  being  burning,  our  passing  so  often  from 
oppressive  warmth  to  severe  cold,  and  there  being  rarely  three 
fine  days  in  succession,  there  are  also  so  many  Maringuoins  or 
musquitos,  that  we  cannot  go  out  without  being  covered  and  stung 
on  every  side.     The  musquitos   here  are  in  greater  numbers  and 
larger  in  size  than  they  are  in  Canada.     Then  add  to  all  these 
things  the  fhct,  that  the  woods  are  full  of  water,  and  if  one  enters 
them  ever  so  short  a  distance,  he  is  liable  to  sink  to  his  waist. 

But  although  the  country  is  such  as  I  have  here  represented  it, 
there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  living  in  it  with  comfort* 
The  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and  the  chase  is  very  abundant.  All  the 
winter  too  there  are  great  numbers  of  partridges,  of  which  we 
killed  full  twenty  thousand.  In  the  Spring  and  Autumn  we 
find  also  prodigious  multitudes  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  all 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds.  But  the  best  hunting  is  that  of  the  deer, 
which  lasts  during  the  whole  year,  and  particularly  in  the  Spring 
and  Autumn,  when  we  see  herds  of  them  of  three  and  four  hun* 
dred  at  a  time,  and  even  more.  M.  de  Serigny  told  us,  that  on 
All-Saints'  day  and  All-Souls'  Day,  he  had  passed  nearly  ten 
thousand  within  one  league  of  the  cabins  which  the  people  of 
the  Poll  had  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Bourbon.  The  does  are 
very  much  like  the  -males,  except  in  their  horns.  The  sailors,  the 
first  time  they  saw  them,  were  afraid  and  ran  away.  Our  Cana- 
dians however  killed  some,  and  the  sailors  having  been  rallied  by 
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tbezn,  became  very  brave  and  followed  their  example.  But  we 
see  in  this  how  God  has  taken  care  of  the  savages.  To  compen- 
sate for  their  sterile  land,  He  has  furnished  them  with  nourish- 
ment by  sending  so  gi*eat  a  quantity  of  game,  and  giving  them 
even  a  particular  skill  in  killing  it. 

Beyond  the  nations  who  come  to  trade  at  the  river  St.  Therese, 
there  are  also  others  much  farther  North,  in  a  climate  even  colder 
than  this.  Such  are  the  Ikovirinoucks,  who  are  about  a  hundred 
leagues  from  here,  but  being  at  war  with  the  Indians  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  no  trade  with  the  fort.  Still  farther  distant  are  the 
EskimauXf  and  by  the  side  of  the  Ikoviritumcks,  ancfther  great  na- 
tion allied  with  them,  whom  they  call  the  Atimouspigut.  They 
are  a  very  numerous  people,  have  villages,  and  extend  even  be- 
hind the  country  of  the  Assiniboeh^  with  whom  they  are  always 
engaged  in  war. 

I  do  not  as  yet  speak  the  language  of  the  Indians  very  well,  but 
nevertheless,  none  of  them  have  come  to  the  fort  to  whom  I  have 
not  spoken  of  God.  I  have  an  inward  pleasure  in  declaring  to 
these  poor  people  what  they  have  never  before  heard  announced. 
Many  have  heard  me  willingly,  and  they  have  thus  learned  at  least 
that  I  have  come  among  them  with  a  different  object  from  the  rest 
of  the  French.  I  have  told  them  that  I  came  to  their  country  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  God  whom  I  worshipped,  and 
they  seemed  to  receive  the  declaration  with  joy,  and  invited  me 
to  visit  then^  I  find  much  greater  difiiculty  in  understanding  the 
Indians  tham  in  speaking  to  them,  iox  I  am  already  indeed  ac- 
quainted with  the  greater  part  of  their  words.  M.  de  La  Motte 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me,  and  an  Englishman  who  knows 
the  language  very  well  has  aided  me  stiU  more.  I  have  made 
a  dictionary  of  all  their  words  according  to  an  alphabet,  and  con- 
sidering how  little  I  have  been  with  the  Indians,  I  think  that  I 
begin  to  speak  easily  and  to  understand  their  language.  I  have 
translated  directions  for  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  Paier^ 
the  AvCf  the  Credo,  and  the  commandments  of  Gt>d.  I  have  bap- 
tized only  two  adults  among  the  Indians,  who  both  died  shortly 
afterwards.  I  have  also  baptized  three  infants,  two  of  whom  have 
since  been  taken  to  Heaven ;  and  if  I  had  been  able  to  mix  more 
with  the  Indians,  I  should  have  effected  more. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  1695  our  two  ships  departed 
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on  their  return.  As  it  seemed  probable  that  they  would  go  direct 
to  France,  I  preferred  remaining  in  the  fort  with  the  45  men 
whom  they  left  there  in  garrison,  and  who  otherwise  would  have 
had  no  chaplain.  I  was  persuaded  too,  that  having  more  leisure 
after  the  departure  of  the  ships,  I  should  be  able  to  leam  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians  perfectly,  and  thus  qualify  myself  to  begin  a 
mission.  God  however  did  not  judge  me  to  be  worthy  :  the  Eng- 
lish came  to  besiege  us,  and  we  were  taken  prisoners.  I  have 
already  told  you,  on  my  return  to  France,  the  story,  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  imprisonment.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  repeat 
it  here.     I  am,  &c. 


THE  NIGHT  SEER. 


BY    JOSEPH    W.    BENNETT. 


^*  Three  score  and  ten  I  can  remember  well : 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  thinfi  atrange ;  but  this  aore  nifbc 
Hath  trifled  former  kn(mmgB."-~MaebetA. 

Why  roam  ye  thus  amid  the  night, 
When  living  things  are  hushed  in  sleep ; 

And  only  shapes  that  shun  the  light 
Their  stern  and  spectral  vigils  keep  ? 

Why  brave  ye  now  the  freezing  air, 

And  mutter  to  the  surly  blast  ? 
Art  thou  companion  of  despair, 

And  haunt  with  her  the  murky  past  ? 

**  Druid  of  bleeding  hearts  am  1, 

Of  ruin*d  hopes  the  monrnfal  seei^ 
'Tib  mine  deep  omens  to  descry — 
Trac'd  nightly  on  the  azure  sphere. 
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**  Behold !  where  BpangUng  o*er  the  east 
A  group  of  new-bom  orba  arise. 
While  raging  elements  have  ceast 
Their  tumults  'neath  those  lovely  eyes. 

"  They  seem  a  band  of  youthful  friends. 
Just  ent'ring  on  their  fleckless  way ; 
While  each  a  cheerful  radiance  lends. 
And  hails  in  turn  a  smiling  ray. 

"  Now  gather  clouds,  and  rumble  storms, 
Howl  winds,  and  patter  blinding  sleet ; 
See  !  how  their  lately  sparkling  forms 
GHeam  palely  through  their  winding  sheet ! 

**  The  feebler  die — and  tearful  seem 

The  stronger  o'er  their  vanish*d  fire ; 
And  now  they  too  have  lost  their  beam ; 
They  flicker,  darken,  and  expire ! 

'*  And  fiercely  shrieks  the  piercing  gale, 
And  wildly  rushes  on  the  cloud ; 
Heard  ye  not  sorrowing  spurits  wail. 
And  fiendish  voices  scoff  aloud  ? 

•*  Mourn  for  the  dearly  lovM,  and  lost. 
Companions  of  thy  vernal  life. 
Upon  the  windd's  rode  tempest  tost* 
And  perishing  amid  the  strife ! 

**  Look !  look !  there  floats  thy  natal  star ; 
Thy  fate  is  written  with  its  rays. 
See  !  where  it  treads  the  skies  a&r, 
Night's  mantle  gilding  with  its  blaze ! 

**  With  kindred  gtory  on  its  brow 
With  stately  planets  see  it  vie ! 
It  stands  upon  the  zenith  now — 
The  standard  bearer  of  the  sky  I 

<•  Behold !  thy  young  ambition's  aim — 
Thy  dreams  of  afiSlnence  and  power — 
Thy  visions  of  unfading  fiime, 
Which  beckoned  on  to  manhood's  hour ! 
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**  But  mark  1  how  angrily  around 

The  clouds  their  sombre  pinions  fold ; 
Lo !  darkness  rayless  and  piofound, 
Is  o*er  its  lofty  pathway  rolPd ! 

**  Thus  fly  the  idols  of  thy  heart 

Before  the  chast'ning  scourge  of  years — 
And  leare  thee  disappointment's  snoart, 
Defeated  pride,  and  secret  tears. 

•*  Review  the  varying  moments  past ; 

Recount  the  pleasures  thou  hast  known  ? 
And  ask  thy  jaded  soul,  at  last, 
If  yonder  orb  is  not  thy  own  ? 

**  'Tis  gone !  the  wastes  of  chaos  o'er — 
Some  happier  sphere  ita  rays  illume  ; 
So  purified  thy  soul  shall  soar 
To  loftier  splendors  from  the  tomb  ! 
New  HaveUi  November ,  1848. 


FERNEY. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  PORTFOLIO, 

Containing  Scraps,  Incidents  and  Descriptions  of  a  Continental 

Tour. 


25th  AugtiBt  Spent  most  of  the  day  in  visiting  Femey,  the 
residence  of  Voltaire,  which  is  about  six  miles  from  the  city  of 
Geneva,  in  the  direction  of  the  Jura  Mountains.  On  our  way  we 
just  walked  over  the  bridge  which  conducts  to  a  little  island  in 
the  Rhone,  called  L'Isle  De  Roiisseau,  planted  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  He  is 
represented  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  volume  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other,  his  head  inclined,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  thought,  as  if  he  were  about  to  write.     Rousseau  wq& 
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bom  in  Geneva,  and  is  but  too  much  admired  by  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  genius,  fine  taste,  and  deep  seosi- 
biiity.  His  style  is  extremely  graphic  and  beautiful.  But  alas ! 
his  heart  was  corrupted  by  false  principles  and  licentious  tenden- 
cies. His  New  Heloise  is  a  bewitching  romance,  but  ensnaring 
and  corrupting  to  the  youthful  mind ;  while  his  political  writings, 
though  they  contain  many  sound  maxims,  and  great  principles, 
are  yet  superficial  and  fiilse.  His  Confessions  are  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  of  virtue  and  vice.  They  furnish 
incontestible  evidence  of  his  licentiousness  and  heartlessness,  his 
credulity  and  his  scepticism,  his  puerility  and  his  pride.  While 
he  was  a  sceptic  by  profession,  he  could  not  help  believing  the 
Gk)spel,  and  while  railing  at  superstition,  was  himself  the  victim  of 
the  grossest  credulity.  For  he  decided  that  there  was  no  hell» 
simply  because  he  threw  a  stone  at  a  tree,  and  missed  it,  having 
previously  settled  it  in  his  mind  that,  if  he  hit  the  tree  there  was  a 
hell,  if  he  missed  it,  there  was  none.  His  criminal  connection 
vrith  Madame  Warren,  and  the  exposure  of  his  children  to  the 
cold  charities  of  a  foundling  hospital,  vrill  ever  remain  dark  spoCi 
upon  his  memory. 

We  had  an  unconunonly  pleasant  walk  to  Femey,  passing  hj 
fields  and  meadows  rich  with  the  produce  of  agriculture,  fine  old 
villas  embosomed  amid  shady  trees,  vineyards  and  grardens  filled 
vrith  foliage  and  flowers.  Every  now  and  then  we  stopped  to  look 
round  us,  and  especially  toward  the  lake  and  the  mountains,  die 
varying  aspects  of  which  filled  us  with  increasing  delight.  VoL 
taire^B  house  is  near  the  village,  on  a  gentle  elevation,  surrounded 
by  forest  trees,  whence  fair  views  are  enjoyed  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  wild  and  cultivated  scenery.  The  edifice  itself  is  plain, 
and  stands  very  much  as  Voltaire  left  it.  The  little  chapel  whidi 
he  erected  near  the  house  is  going  to  decay ;  indeed  every  thing 
in  and  about  the  house  wears  a  worn  and  melancholy  air.  We 
examined  hb  bed-room  and  saloon,  which  are  shown  to  visiton  hy 
a  female  who  seems  to  have  charge  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  several  portraits  in  his  bed-room ;  one  of  Frederick,  King  of 
Prussia,  but  poorly  done,  another  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  in  em- 
broidery ;  one  of  the  Marquise  de  Ghatelet ;  one  of  his  semp- 
stress,  and  one  of  his  little  Savoyard  boy.  There  are  two  of  him. 
self,  one  of  which  is  quite  spirited.    It  must  have  been  taken 
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when  he  was  a  yoaag  man,  bat  it  b  quite  characteristic. 
The  coantenance  is  full  of  vivacity  and  apparent  self-idola- 
trjy  with  an  expression  of  sneering  wit  and  cunning.  And 
yet  there  is  a  brightness  and  elevation  about  it,  quite  peculiar, 
giving  indication  of  fine  thought  and  poetic  fancy.  On  one 
side  of  the  room  are  small  engravings,— the  family  of  Calas,  De 
Lille,  Diderot,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Franklin,  Racine,  Milton,  Cor* 
neiUe,  Antoine  Thomas,  Leibnitz,  Helvetius,  Washington,  D'Al* 
embert,  and  Marmontel.  Among  the  portraits  there  is  one  of 
Clement  XIV.,  better  known  as  Ganganelli,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Voltaire's.  A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  the  wit  of  this  pontiff. 
**  The  Baron  of  Gluchen  on  his  way  to  Italy,  stopped  at  Femey, 
and  inquired  of  Voltaire  what  he  should  say  froai  him  to  the 
Pope.  ''His  Holiness,"  replied  Voltaire,  favors  me  with 
presents  of  medals  and  of  indulgences,  and  even  sends  me  his 
blessing,  but  I  would  rather  OanganelU  would  send  me  the  ears 
of  the  Grand  iNauisrroR."  The  Baron  delivered  the  message  :— 
''Tell  him," replied  Ganganelli,  with  admirable  good  sense  and 
wit,  "  that  as  long  as  Ganganelli  is  Pope,  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
shall  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears."  There  is  a  marble  urn  in  the 
bed-room,  which  once  contained  Voltaire's  heart,  but  that  has 
been  removed  to  Paris.  It  contained  the  following  inscription  :— 
San  Esprit  est  partout^  et  son  ecmr  est^  id.  The  saloon,  or  prin- 
cipal room,  is  more  handsomely  furnished,  and  is  adorned  with  a 
number  of  pretty  good  paintings,  but  all  of  them  are  of  an  im- 
modest character,  consisting  chiefly  of  naked  female  sand  Cupids. 
Voltaire  was  a  brilliant  writer  ;  but  he  had  more  wit  than  ge- 
nius. His  historical  statements  are  associated  with  the  greatest 
blunders.  His  knowledge  was  evidently  superficial ;  and  his  en- 
mity to  the  Christian  religion  was  due  rather  to  the  wickedness 
of  his  heart  than  to  the  clearness  of  his  intellect.  He  had  no  grand 
conceptions,  no  lofty  and  comprehensive  thoughts.  His  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  character  was  a  good  deal  like  his  face, 
which  was  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  monkey  and  the  ea^ 
gle.  And  hence,  with  much  propriety  has  one  remarked,  "  If 
die  soaring  wing  and  piercing  eye  of  the  eagle  opened  to  him  all 
the  regions  of  knowledge,  it  was  only  to  collect  materials  for  the 
gratification  of  that  apish  disposition,  which  seems  to  have  de- 
tighted  him  in  grinning,-  with  a  malicious  spirit  of  mockery,  at  the 
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detected  weakness  and  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Though  a 
man  may  oflen  rise  the  wiser,  yet  I  believe  none  ever  rose  the  bet- 
ter from  the  perusal  of  Voltaire.  The  short  but  admirable  epi- 
taph on  him  may  well  conclude  his  character. 

'*  Oi-glt  Tonfant  g&te  da  monde  qu'il  g&ta." 
Voltaire  died  in  Paris,  in  awful  dread  and  torment,  where  also 
he  was  buried.  His  works,  widi  those  of  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and 
D'Alfflnbert,  contributed  greatly  to  the  French  Revolution,  much,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  its  spirit  of  hate,  infidelity,  and  murder ;  a  little 
perhaps  to  its  spirit  of  liberty  and  renovation.  R.  T. 
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BT    WM.   J.    ANNABLE. 


I  found  a  young  creature  of  fairy-like  grace  ; 
Joy  danced  in  her  bosom  and  smiled  on  her  fiice, 
And  the  song  of  her  spirit  rose  free  on  the  air, 
While  she  gathered  wild  roses  to  braid  with  her  hair ; 
And  her  marvellous  beauty  so  ravished  my  sight, 
I  deemed  her  the  '^  angel  of  flowers'*  in  white. 
As  she  passed  me  I  caught  the  bright  glance  of  her  eye. 
And  whispered,  **  ray  child,  are  you  ready  to  die  ?" 

1  questioned  a  maiden,  whose  step  was  as  free 
As  the  breeze  on  the  mountain,  the  waves  of  the  sea ; 
And  the  hopes  of  her  life  were  as  fresh  and  as  green, 
As  the  banks  where  a  river  rolls  calmly  betweon : 
And  fragrant  and  pure  as  the  dew  drop  that  flows 
From  the  heart  of  a  rose-bud,  her  feelings  arobe  : 
Yet  I  asked  as  she  came,  **  are  you  ready  to  die  V^ 
**  O,  this  world  is  so  fuir,"  was  her  pensive  reply ; — 
**  There  is  so  much  to  love,  and  so  dear  to  my  heart 
Are  the  friends  of  my  youth,  it  were  sad  to  depart ; 
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Yet  if  it  seem  good  to  my  Father  on  high 
To  call  me  from  earth,  I  am  ready  to  die.*' 

I  questioned  a  mother :  she  folded  the  child 
Of  her  heart  to  her  bosom  in  fondness,  and  smiled ; 
Like  the  pmre  shiniog  stars  in  their  blue  homes  on  high. 
Beamed  the  rapture  of  love  in  her  eloquent  eye ; 
There  was  life  in  her  motions,  unchilled  by  liie*s  woes, 
And  her  cheeli  wore  the  tints  of  the  lily  and  rose. 
**  O,  deem  you,''  she  cried,  **  that  a  mother  could  giro 
Her  breath  to  the  spoiler,  and  yearn  not  to  live  ? 
Yet  though  she  were  not,  are  her  babes  left  forlorn  7 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  lamb  that  is  florn : 
And  the  hour  of  my  death,  be  it  distant  or  nigh, 
I  would  not  defer :  1  am  ready  to  die." 

I  asked  one  midway  to  the  goal  of  his  life ; 

Whose  courage  and  zeal  had  waxed  warm  m  the  strife ; 

Whose  glorious  brow  and  truth-speaking  eye 

Kevealed  a  sours  purpose  both  holy  and  high : 

Man  a  weal  was  his  mission — man  crushed  and  enslaved, 

His  reason  overclouded,  his  nature  depraved. 

**  Man's  weal  is  my  mission  1"  he  cried,  as  he  passed ; 

«*  For  Freedom,  Truth,  Right,  will  I  stand  to  the  last : 

The  battle's  deep  thunder  shakes  earth  and  the  sea. 

And  I  burn  for  the  conflict,  though  fierce  it  may  be. 

My  life  I  commend  to  my  Master  on  high — 

If  1  iali,  'tis  His  will — I  am  ready  to  die.' 
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Are  you  ready  to  die  ?  then  I  murmured  to  one 
Who  sank  by  Life's  wayside,  fiaint,  weary  and  lone ; 
Long  since  had  age  whitened  his  head  with  its  snows, 
And  furrowed  his  brow  by  its  ills  and  its  woes ; 
His  loved  ones  all  slept  'neath  the  cypress  and  yew ; 
And  deeply  he  yearned  for  the  rest  which  they  knew ; 
But  he  answered  me  not — and  I  asked  for  a  sign, 
And  while  his  eye  shone  with  a  brightness  divine. 
He  stretched  forth  his  hands  as  if  praying  the  while, 
Then  clasped  them  with  fervor  and  died  with  a  imito. 
I  knew  that  his  spirit  had  passed  to  the  sky, 
And  I  felt  it  was  well  to  be  ready  to  die. 
Hebron,  1848. 
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Calmly  the  river  St.  Lawrence  slept  in  the  passionless  starlight. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  break  upon  the  hush  of  the  holy  Night, 
except  the  murmurs  of  the  wind  through  the  forest  of  pines  that 
stretched  along  the  Northern  shores,  and  the  low  dreamy  chime  of 
the  rippling  waters  'ti  the  majestic  river  which,  reflecting  a  clus- 
ter of  stars  on  every  wavelet,  seemed  like  a  sea  of  gems.    The 
island  of  Orleans  lay  peacefully  on  the  river's  boBom,  as  if  no 
sound  of  warlike  preparation  had  ever  echoed  through  its  green 
bowers,  or  the  tread  bf  martial  feet  crushed  do¥m  the  dewy  flow- 
ers, which  exhaled  their  sweetness  on  the  night  air ;   and  serenely 
looked  down  the  bright  stars  from  the  "  infinite  depths  of  Heaven," 
on  the  river  and  the  island,  as  if  earth  were  yet  an  Eden,  ss  in 
the  primeval  days  of  old,  ere  sin  and  sorrow  had  visited  it.    A 
profound  stillness  reigned  along  the  shore,  where  the  frowning 
rocks,  that  overhung  the  waters,  cast  their  picturesque  shad- 
ows beneath,  when  suddenly  a  slight  canoe  shot  out  from  the  dark- 
ness of  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  into  the  clear  and  rapid 
current  of  the  river.     As  sudden  and  as  noiseless  as  the  flight  of  a 
bird,  aroused  at  night,  was  the  progress  of  the  light  bark  aeross 
the  waters,  and  though  an  indistinct  light  hung  over  the  landscape, 
the  slight  outline  of  a  female  form,  guiding  the  canoe  up  the 
stream  by  a  few  but  vigorous  stroaks  of  the  oar,  was  clearly 
visible.     It  was  only  when  the  waters  which  divided  the  island 
from  the  stem  old  fortresses  of  Quebec  had  been  fairly  crossed, 
that  she  relaxed  her  efibrts,  and  laying  the  oar  by  her  side,  she 
looked  eagerly  up  to  the  grim  and  frowning  battlements  of  rock, 
which  overhung  the  river,  while  the  canoe  lay  motionless  upon  the 
water.    A  stream  of  red  light  flashed  down  from  the  fortress 
above,  bringing  out  for  a  brief  moment,  in  bold  relief,  the  sligw 
but  exquisite^proportions  of  a  yun  g  Indian  maiden,  who  with  her 
anx^  folded  calmly  upon  her  bosom,  looked  eagerly  and  anxiouslj 
up  to  the  height,  where  the  sentinel  was  passing  to  and  fro.    very 
beautiful  was  the  young  face  upturned  to  the  rich  glare  of  ^  . 
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torch-ligbt,  a  face  which  though  slightly  marked  by  the  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguish  her  race,  had  yet  also  the  softness  of  ex- 
pression which  adorned  the  countenances  of  her  sisters  of  a  fairer 
hue.  The  fuU  dark  eye,  had  a  melancholy  tenderness  in  its  glance, 
but  the  slightly  dilated  nostril,  the  thin,  half-scomfully  curved  lip, 
bespoke  the  energy  and  decision  of  her  race,  and  the  high  re- 
solves and  dauntless  daring  of  an  unfettered  spirit.  Scarcely  two 
hours  before,  and  that  slight  arm  had  stealthily  forced  back  the 
thick  boughs  of  hemlock  which  closed  in  the  encampment  of  the 
British  forces  on  the  island  of  Orleans,  and  that  ^oung  face  had 
bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch  the  whisperedg^telligence ,  which 
ran  from  lip  to  lip,  of  the  assembling  troopsHJIKhe  sternest  words 
of  command  from  their  officers.  With  a  heart  beating  high  at 
the  thought  of>the  fearful  mission  which  it  was  her  lot  to  bring, 
she  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  breathless  uncertainty  as  to  the 
course  she  was  about  to  pursue,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  her  oar 
agiiin,  with  a  few  bold  strokes,  the  canoe  swung  lightly  round  the 
projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  gaining  a  more  accessible  part  of  the 
fortress,  it  touched  the  shore,  and  she  sprang  lightly  upon  the 
rocks.  A  sentinel  also  stood  here,  but  as  he  started  forward  to 
confront  the  intruder,  a  recognition  seemed  to  have  taken  place, 
as  she  murmured  a  few  words  in  the  Indian  tongue  ;  for  with  a 
quick  nervous  gesture  he  waved  her  forward,  and  the^Indian  girl, 
folding  her  mantle  closely  about  her,  noiselessly  and  unquestioned, 
but  with  a  hasty  step,  threaded  her  way  through  the  streets  of  the 
fortress  town« 

It  was  a  night  of  rare  festirity  in  the  city.  Though  the  war 
cloud  still  brooded  over  the  provinces,  and  the  prospect  of  battle 
darkened  the  future,  there  were  too  many  gallant  hearts  from  the 
land  of  vines  and  song,  to  sit  down  in  listless  inaction  until  the 
bugle's  blast  should  call  them  forth  to  the  battle  field.  Th^se 
were  brave  young  scions  of  nobility,  from  the  most  ancient  and 
honorable  families  of  France,  who  had  shone  as  bright  particular 
stars  scarcely  a  year  before,  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  These 
were  lovely  ladies  who  had  floated  through  the  mazy  dance,  amid 
the  voluptuous  splendors  of  the  French  court.  What  wonder 
that  amid  thb  assemblage  of  youth,  beauty  and  nobility,  in  this 
new  home^  the  festivities  oi  their  own  bright  land,  were  again  re* 
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yivedi  and  the  grim  old  castle  of  St.  Louis,  was  nightly  illumina- 
ted for  the  dance ;  th^  dream-like  music  floated  through  its  state- 
ly halls,  and  that  jewelled  rohes  and  fairy  feet,  and  bright  faces, 
stole  here  and  there  like  gleams  of  sunshine  through  its  deep 
oorridors  and  ancient  apartments.  It  was  the  birthnight  of  Adele 
da  Cheanx,  the  beautiful  and  only  daughter  of  a  proud  and 
gallant  officer  in  Montcalm's  army,  and  the  halls  of  her  father's 
mansion  were  illuminated  for  the  fete.  Groups  of  the  high-born 
officers  of  the  French  army,  their  uniforms  emblazoned  with  the 
brilliant  insignia  of  rank,  were  moving  with  a  free  step  through 
the  gorgeously  ilteunated  hall,  or  bending  with  courtly  grace  to 
catch  the  silvery  l^P^ts  of  song  or  wit  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 
There  were  groups  of  merry  masquers  too,  the  representatives  of 
all  climes :  the  dark-eyed  Gastilian,  the  proud  Highland  chieftain, 
the  swarthy  Arabian^  were  all  here  fitly  personified,  and  among 
them  ally  and  treading  with  a  proud  free  step,  and  something  of  a 
lofty  scorn  on  his  thin  lip,  and  in  the  flash  of  his  deep  black  eye, 
might  be  seen  the  stately  Indian,  the  ally  of  the  French,  his  gaudy 
and  picturesque  garb  in  fit  keeping  with  the  scene. 

A  soft  mellow  light  from  waxen  tapers,  and  dazzling  chande- 
liers, flung  a  rich  enchantment  over  all ;  light  feet  kept  time  to 
the  strains  of  music's  melody,  and  a  soft  delicious  perfume  floated 
in  with  its  voluptuous  sweetness  from  the  gardens  beyond.  Here 
had  Walenah,  the  Indian  girl,  directed  her  steps,  and  from  the 
deep  recess  of  the  closely  twining  vines,  which  had  been  trained 
up  the  spacious  verandah,  she  looked  eagerly  down  the  vista, 
afforded  by  the  broad  spacious  hall,  which  swept  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  mansion,  and  closely  scanned  each  group, 
that  emerged  from  the  apartments  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  and 
floated  lightly  down  the  dance,  so  eagerly  that  all  else  seemed 
forgotten.  She  was  evidently  seeking  for  one  who  had  not  yet 
app<eared,  but  after  a  long  and  searching  gaze,  she  folded  her 
mantle  around  her,  and,  with  an  expression  of  disappointment 
and  painful  isolation,  she  was  about  to  descend  the  balcony,  as 
stealthily  as  she  had  entered  it,  when  a  louder  and  yet  more 
thrilling  burst  of  music  than  she  had  yet  hoard,  floated  out  upon 
her  ear,  and  she  hastily  turned  again  as  if  to  catch  a  parting 
glance  at  the  festive  scene.  At  that  moment  a  pair  emerged 
from  the  farther  apartment,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  at 
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the  instant  Walenah's  eye  fell  upon  them;  a  half-suppressed  ex- 
clamation burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  hastily  stepped  back  into 
her  hiding-place,  so  completely  obscured  by  the  tangled  vines, 
that  few,  if  any,  would  have  observed  it,  yet  commanding  a  full 
view  of  the  broad  hall,  and  aU  that  passed  within  it.  A  young 
officer  of  loftier  and  more  commanding  aspect  even,  than  any  of 
the  high-bom  groups  there  assembled,  richly  attired  in  a  splendid 
uniform,  and  wearing  a  brilliant  jewelled  star  upon  his  breast,  led 
out  a  fair  young  girl,  Ad^le^  Da  Cheux,  whose  birth-night  the 
gay  assemblage  now  celebrated.  It  was  Victor  Armand,  a  Colonel 
in  the  French  army,  a  friend  of  the  youthfi^^eral  Montcalm, 
a  universal  favorite  with  the  army,  no  less  tfl^mid  the  brilliant 
circle  of  beauty.  Many  a  fair  cheek  flushed  crimson  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  many  a  sofb  eyelid  drooped  timidly,  as  his  courtly 
tones  fell  upon  the  ear.  The  eye  of  Walenah  softened  yet  more 
beautifully,  and  a  brilliant  flash  sprung  to  her  dark  brow,  as  she 
gazed  intensely  upon  the  noble  face  of  the  young  ofHcer,  and  a 
glad  smile  as  of  recognition  played  upon  her  lips,  as  she  bent 
yet  iQore  eagerly  forward,  and  heedless  for  the  moment,  of  the 
chance  of  detection,  pushed  the  dew-dropping  leaves  of  the  vines 
impatiently  aside ;  but  the  flush  faded,  and  the  smile  died  upon 
her  lip,  as  her  eye  fell  upon  his  companion.  Oh,  very  beautiful 
looked  that  fair  young  creature  by  his  side,  her  jewelled  and 
snowy  arm  resting  lightly  upon  his  own,  her  deep  blue  eyes  up- 
turned to  his  face,  and  the  crimson  lips  just  parted  with  the  rich 
music  of  a  gay  laugh.  Like  waves  of  shining  gold  fell  ba€k  the 
fair  tresses  from  the  fillet  of  pearls,  that  circled  her  pure  brow, 
and  the  dainty  foot,  in  its  white  slipper,  fell  as  lightly  on  the  rich 
carpet,  as  a  snow  flake  might  descend  on  crushed  roses.  Her 
light  robes  floated  zephyr  like  around  her,  half  revealing,  half  con- 
cealing the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her  slight  form ;  and  as  she 
glided  down  the  hall,  an  expression  of  admiration  unconsciously 
mingled  with  the  cloud  of  jealousy  and  newly  awaked  suspicion 
that  darkened  the  countenance  of  Walenah.  Little  did  Victor 
Armand  dream,  as  he  bent  over  the  fair  face  of  his  young  com- 
panion, and  murmured  words  of  impassioned  tenderness,  with 
that  voice  whos^  every  tone  had  music  in  its  modulations,  that 
the  dark  eye  of  the  young  Indian  girl,  whom  long  ago  he  had 
found  and  wooed  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of  her  own  native 
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isle,  was  eagerly  watching  every  expression  which  flitted  over 
his  countenance,  or  that  another  ear,  heside  that  of  the  yoimg' 
girl  whose  snowy  eyelid  drooped,  and  whose  fair  cheek  grew 
crimson  beneath  his  ardent  gaze,  caught  imperfectly  the  rich 
tones  of  persuasive  eloquence,  that  fell  from  his  lips,  as  he  led  her 
out  upon  the  balcony,  and  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  par- 
tially illuminated  garden.  They  passed  Walenah,  who  shrank 
hastily  into  her  hiding  place,  passed  her  so  closely,  that  she 
caught  more  than  half  the  sentence  which  fell  from  Armand's 
lips,  and  heard  the  low  quick  breathing  of  his  companion.  One 
afler  another  of  ^|^fiay  group  followed  them,  and  when  Walenah 
again  looked  out^R  hall  was  deserted,  save  by  two  or  three 
who  yet  lingered.  There  was  a  bitter  smile  on  the  quivering  Up 
of  the  Indian  girl,  and  with  a  quick,  impatient  movement,  she 
dashed  away  the  tear  drop  from  her  listening  eye,  and  with  a 
gesture  of  bitter  scorn,  she  unclasped  a  glittering  bracelet  from 
her  arm,  and  crushed  the  jewelled  circlet  beneath  her  moccasined 
foot.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  young  French  officer,  Victor  Armand, 
and  as  she  looked  upon  its  glittering  fragments,  a  tide  of  memories 
swept  across  her  heart.  She  remembered,  a  twelvemonth  ago, 
ere  the  British  foe  had  encamped  on  her  own  beautifiil  island 
of  Orleans,  when  its  waving  forests  were  the  home  of  the  red 
man  alone,  how  the  pale  faced  stranger  had  come,  solitary  and 
fatigued  with  hunting,  to  the  wigwam  of  the  old  chieftain,  her 
fkther ;  how  the  best  cheer  it  had  afforded  was  spread  before  him, 
and  in  her  own  canoe,  she  had  carried  him  back  to  the  fortress 
of  the  pale-faced  nation,  with  whom  the  Canadian  Indians  vrere 
SEt  peace.  Then,  as  day  after  day  passed  on,  their  stolen  inter- 
views in  the  forest  shade,  the  protestations  of  unchanging  fidelity 
which  her  woman's  heart  was  ready  to  receive,  and  her  trusting 
faith  had  never  doubted.  Perchance,  with  these  thoughts,  and 
with  a  remembrance  of  the  errand  which  had  brought  her  thither» 
and  which,  for  the  last  half  hour,  had  been  forgotten ;  softer  feel- 
ing had  taken  the  place  of  jealousy  and  anger ;  for,  with  a  firmly 
compressed  lip,  and  an  eye  once  more  misty  with  tenderness,  she 
stole  noiselessly  down  the  steps  of  the  balcony,  and  stealthily 
turning  his  footsteps  toward  that  part  of  the  garden,  where  the 
gay  party  had  assembled,  she  stood  once  more  in  silence  in  the 
.shade  of  a  willow.    Victor  Armand  had  for  a  few  moments 
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signed  the  hand  of  his  fair  partner  to  her  father,  and  with  folded 
arms  was  gazing,  abstractedly  at  the  various  groups  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  pressure  of  a 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  a  face  was  bent  calmly  to  his  ear.  **  Lis- 
ten 1  listen  !"  said  the  voice.  **  The  night-hawk  seizes  his  prey 
in  the  darkness  ;  the  panther  hides  himself  in  the  thicket.  There 
is  danger  to  the  Frenchman  and  th^  Indian.  Beware !"  With  a 
half-suppressed  exclamation  Armand  sprang  forward,  but  caught 
only  the  glimpse  of  a  dark  figure  rapidly  gliding  through  the 
shadows  of  a  by-path.  That  voice  was  strangely  familiar,  and  a 
vision  of  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Indian  gi|^  swept  across  his 
brain.  He  essayed  to  follow,  unobserved  by  those  beside  him, 
but  there  was  nought  to  be  seen.  He  called  aloud,  "  Walenah  !" 
but  only  the  night-breeze  sighing  through  the  trees  replied,  and 
Armand  lefl  the  vision  and  the  warning  unheeded. 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  night,  and  starlight  lay  once  more 
over  Quebec ;  but  what  a  change  was  there  from  the  gay  festal 
of  last  night.  Tbe  thunder  of  artillery  had  passed  from  rock  to 
rock  of  the  stern  old  fortress.  The  armies  of  England  and 
France  had  made  red  with  blood  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  in 
a  single  day,  the  power  of  the  French  in  the  provinces  received 
its  death-blow.  The  brave  young  Montcalm  was  no  more,  and 
his  no  less  brave  and  gallant  foe  and  shared  the  same  fate,  while 
England's  banner  floated  triumphantly  from  the  towers  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  proud,  the  noble,  and  the  gallant  were 
laid  low.  Serenely  as  ever  looked  the  calm  stars  upon  the  battle- 
field, revealing  the  mangled  forms  and  distorted  brows  of  the 
dying  and  the  dead.  Armand  was  among  them,  his  brow  cold 
and  pale  with  the  death-dt3ws,  his  dark  locks  matted  and  dishev- 
elled, and  his  lips  compressed  in  the  agony  of  the  last  struggle. 
Beside  him  knelt  Walenah.  Faithful  to  him  in  life  and  in  death, 
through  desertion  and  neglect,  she  had  sought  him  out  even  here, 
and  bending  over  him,  wiped  the  cold  moisture  from  his  brow, 
and  hfted  his  head  from  the  ground  to  her  shoulder.  With  a 
dying  effort,  Armand  slowly  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  even  in  that 
indistinct  and  varying  light,  he  recognized  the  dark,  tearful  face 
above  him,  and  whispered  "  Walenah."  The  eye  lid  closed  slow- 
ly once  more,  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  the  pale  noble  fea- 
tures of  the  young  soldier,  and  the  Indian  girl  was  alone  with  her 
dead.  L. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PHABAOH. 


BT  W.  J.  ANNABLE. 


Through  the  night  that  was  palled  by  Jehovah's  dread  wrath. 
The  Egyptians  came  down  in  the  fugitives'  path  ; 
In  the  cloud  they  beheld  not  the  Torch-Bearer's  form, 
They  heard  notjiis  voice  in  the  rush  of  the  storm. 

AH  fearless  they  groped — an  armipotent  host — 
Through  the  darkness  that  brooded  o'er  Mizraim's  coast ; 
And  the  noise  of  their  march  was  like  Edom's  loud  roar, 
When  her  tempest-roused  billows  are  hurled  on  the  shore. 

Through  crystal-walled  vaUey,  o'er  rock-paven  steep. 
With  the  fierce  cry  of  vengeance  the  myrmidons  sweep  ; 
Their  chariot  wheels  icrush  through  the  shells  and  the  weeds. 
And  the  sea  caverns  quake  'neath  the  tramp  of  their  steeds. 

And  the  chasms  re-^cho  tiie  trumpet's  hoarse  peal. 
The  shrill  neigh  of  chargers,  the  clangor  of  steel ; 
And  the  blackness  mid  spray  like  a  funeral  veil,    . 
Shroud  the  pomp  of  their  banners,  the  sheen  of  their  mail» 

Yet  onward,  still  onward !  'mid  chaos  and  gloom, 
They  madly  defile  through  the  pass  to  their  tomb  ; 
While  Death,  like  a  vulture  intent  on  his  pr^y. 
Outspreads  his  dark  wing  o'er  the  mighty  array. 

Far  down  in  the  cotal  ravines  of  the  sea, 
No  flambeau  is  burning,  oh,  Egypt !  for  thee. 
Wo,  wo !  for  the  deep  shall  return  to  its  mighty 
And  thy  glory  shall  fade  like  a  dream  of  the  night. 

Dim  twilight  glides  down  to  Arabia's  coast, 
And  opens  her  gates  to  the  fugitive  host ; 
While  through  the  dread  passage  retiring  afar, 
Jehovah  wheels  fiercely  His  flame-girded  car. 

There  is  wrath  on  his  brow  as  he  rides  on  his  way. 
And  the  stern  waves  recoil  fh»m  his  path  in  dismay  ; 
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The  lightning's  fierce  glare  from  his  armor  is  sent, 
And  the  cloud  like  a  down-trodden  banner  is  rent. 

Hark !  listen !  oh  God,  how  appalling  that  ciy ! 
The  Lord  is  against  us,  fly,  Mizraim,  fly  ! 
Wo,  wo !  for  the  day  of  thy  triumphs  is  o'er — 
Destruction  awaits  thee  behind  and  before. 

Their  prayers  avail  not,  their  flight  is  in  vain. 
For  the  rod  of  Jehovah  is  lifted  again  ; 
And  the  deep,  as  if  eager  to  own  its  dread  sway, 
Rears  its  hoar  crest  aloft  and  leaps  down  on  its  prey. 

Where  now  are  the  hosts  who  were  wont  to  prevail  ? 
The  steel-harnessed  coursers,  the  warriors  in  mail ; 
Whose  course  o'er  the  plains  was  as  fleet  as  the  ffoe*s,- 
Whose  might  was  a  terror  to  Mizraim's  foes  ? 

The  storm  gathers  wildly  to  howl  o*er  their  grave. 
And  drowns  in  its  thunder  the  roar  of  the  wave  ; 
But  high  o'er  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  the  sea, 
Rolls  the  glorious  anthem  of  Israel  free. 
Hebron,  1848. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 


THE  FIRST  SNOW. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  any  remiaiBceiioe  of  diiUDioodt 
which  is  so  suggestive  of  boyish  enthusiasm  as  the  ^iPirst  Snow* 
Storm."  It  was  waited  for  with  impatience.  All  the  picture- 
books,  which  represented  winter  scenes— the  sled  gliding  down 
the  white  slope  upon  the  glassy  pond-— the  skater  striking  boldlj 
out  on  the  field  of  crystal,  or  ingloriously  prostrate  in  the  centre 
of  countless  radii  on  the  cracked  ice— were  conned  and  studied 
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until  I  almost  enjoyed  the  reality,  before  the  first  flake  came  or  the 
smallest  pond  was  skimmed  over  for  the  first  time.  I  went  to  sleep 
at  night,  hoping  that  my  eye  might  at  daylight  fUl  on  the  neighbor- 
ing roofs  sheeted  over  with  snow  or  the  blackened  branches  of  the 
trees  laboring  under  their  fleecy  load.  Often  was  I  cheated  by  my 
own  ardent  enthusiasm  into  believing  that  I  saw  the  glistening 
white,  and  leaped  from  bed  only  to  be  undeceived.  Grenerally, 
however,  the  first  credible  warning  fell  on  my  ear  as  I  half-woke 
from  the  sweet  slumbers  of  the  night  I  heard  the  gusty  dash  of 
the  myriad  flakes  as  the  moaning  and  fretful  wind  drove  them  in 
flurries  against  the  window-panes.  Then  with  what  rapture  did 
I  spring  out  of  my  warm  quarters,  and  strain  >  my  eyes  through 
the  sleeted  glass,  into  the  mysterious  air,  dimmed  and  silvered 
with  the  whirling,  quivering,  subtle  veil  of  snow.  Or  perhaps  the 
swaying  chime  of  sleigh-bells  was  the  first  announcement,  that  the 
year  had  put  on  its  bridal  white  and  hung  the  eaves  and  window- 
sashes  with  pendant  jewels.  Five  minutes  after,  I  was  flounder- 
ing in  drifts,  squinting  and  winking  in  the  driving  storm,  with  no 
extra  clothing  but  a  red  tippet,  and  without  a  thought  of  break- 
fast, although  immense  "  slap-jacks"  were  already  appealing  to  the 
dry  palates  of  a  score  of  my  father's  apprentices,  as  they  stood  at 
early  candle-light  around  that  old  fashioned  cooking-stove,  which 
burned  a  cord  of  wood  a  week  and  which  even  afiected  the  brain 
of  our  old  Grimalkin  by  its  excess  of  heat. 

During  that  delicious  morning  I  lived  the  pleasures  of  the  whole 
winter  in  advance.  While  the  aforesaid  apprentices  were  obse- 
quiously holding  the  candle  for  Rhoda  as  she  turned  the  crisping 
buck-wheat  cakes,  which  were  fiill  a  foot  in  diameter, — ^receiving 
for  their  pains  a  fretful  snap  from  her  tongue  or  a  hideous  grin 
from  her  rare-roasted  face, — I  was  thinking  how  soon  I  should  be 
coasting  down  the  long  hill,  from  which  that  cross  old  Skinner 
was  too  apt  to  drive  us  ofl*,  although,  like  Cataline,  we  "  went  but 
to  return ;"  how,  with  reckless  daring,  I  should  be  thrown  into  the 
air  by  the  dangerous  "  jolter,"  laid  across  the  sled-padi  on  the 
steepest  part  of  the  hill,  or  steer,  with  the  coolness  of  a  pilot  in  a 
harbor,  among  the  apple-trees,  which  skirted  the  slope  and  tow- 
ards which  our  sleds  would  sometimes  take  a  most  obstinate  and 
inevitable  course ;  how  soon  I  should  be  able  to  place  that  beauti- 
ful brunette^— who  seemed  to  have  come  to  New  England,  from 
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the  far  South,  especially  to  bewitch  me — ^in  front  of  myself  upon 
my  mimic  sleigh  and  speed  with  her  down  the  icy  bank  of  the 
beautiful  mill-stream  not  far  from  my  father's  house,  and  pass 
whole  moonlight  hours  in  catching  thrilling  warmth  from  her  large 
deep-hazel  eyes,  while  my  lips  kept  happy  silence  and  my  heart 
swelled  with  emotions,  which  were  overwhelmingly  sweet  in  the 
consciousness  of  being  near  her  and  of  affording  her  delight :  how 
my  comrades,  more  bashful  than  I,  would  stand  aghast  with  jeal- 
ousy every  time  that  this  fhirest  of  our  juvenile  band  stepped  with 
ineffable  grace  upon  the  sled,  throwing  around  her  a  quick  bright 
glance  and  the  delicate  womanly  smile  of  precocious  coquetry  : 
how  soon,  in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  fair  girls,  **  we  boys"  should 
be  able  to  sweep,  in  the  unmatched  sport  of  skating,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  straining  every  nerve  to  outrival  each  other  in 
skill  and  grace ;  how  soon  we  should  collect  in  little  circles  afler 
the  fatigues  and  excitements  of  the  day,  with  our  inamoratas,  and 
play  forfeits  until  every  girl  blushed  and  every  boy  was  jealous, — 
cut  ruddy  fruit  and  "  name"  it,  too  happy  if  the  number  of  seeds 
in  Sophy's  apple  could,  by  any  twisting  whatever,  be  made  to 
match  exactly  the  letters  of  our  own  name — dance  to  the  jolly  mu- 
sic of  Uncle  George's  violin,  and  play  with  conversation-cards, 
with  which  Sarah  was  always  so  pert  and  prudish  and  Francis 
was  always  so  flattering  and  affable — ^to  exchange  mottoes,  which 
then  had  meanings  unutterably  deep,  and  were  carried  in  our 
pockets  untiUhey  were  no  longer  legible. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  first  snowy  rooming,  in  the  days 
of  my  childhood.  And  what  New  Englander  does  not  consider 
winter  the  most  delightful  of  seasons  1  Nay,  what  New  Eng- 
lander, who  has  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  does  not  bless  the 
Northern  winter,  as  the  season,  to  which  he  owes  the  robust  vir* 
tues  of  his  character — thtilrugality,  the  charity,  the  rugged  firm- 
ness and  the  domestic  attachments,  which  dignify  and  beautify 
his  nature  t  The  "  first  snow"  drives  the  boy  forth,  reckless  of 
the  dismal  sky,  the  fiying  flakes,  the  pinching  cold,  and  the  diffi- 
cult roads,  to  enjoy  his  most  exhilarating  sports.  It  reminds  the 
man  of  his  duties  to  his  home,  to  his  wife,  to  his  children.  It  stirs  in 
him  a  sense  of  quiet "  comfort," — that  word  unknown  to  Southern 
languages-— and  he  feels  thankful,  if  he  has  any  heart  at  all,  to  his 
heflot's  depths.    It  recalls  to  his  recollection  his  duty  to  the  poor. 
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and  he  thinks  where  to  send  a  load  of  wood,  a  fowl,  and  perhaps 
a  little  money.  It  teaches  him  to  be  frugal,  for  the  earth  has 
finished  its  production  for  the  year,  and  he  must  now  expend  his 
garnered  stores.  It  makes  him  feel  strong  to  breast  the  storm, 
proud  of  his  manhood,  careful  to  provide,  and  makes  his  hearth 
seem  Paradise,  and  his  blazing  fire  the  altar  of  his  dearest  earthly 
devotions. 


BBADOCe  FOa  THS   SAKE   OF   READING. 

Wb  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  man  is  a  reading  animaL 
He  has  a  natural  tendency,  a  bias,  a  bent,  towards  books.     We 
are  not  stating  a  truism,  or  about  to  recite  a  homily  on  the  num- 
ber of  books  gorged  by  modem  readers,  or  the  vastly  greater 
number  which  are  published  by  modern  bibliopoles.     We  mean 
to  say,  that  the  mere  mechanical  gestures  used  in  handUng  a  vol- 
ume, the  turning  over  o£  leaves,  the  motions  of  the  eye  from  left 
to  right  over  printed  pages,  are  the  result  of  a  natural  impulse, 
**  lying  back  of  the  will."     It  makes  no  difference  whether  a  man 
understands  the  art  of  reading,  whether  he  sees  any  thing  in  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  except  so  many  cabalistic  signs,  or  not — he 
still  loves  to  hold  a  book  and  study  it     Still  less  does  it  matter, 
whether  the  book  is  interesting,  or  even  intelligible.     Often  have 
we  seen  a  child  apparently  completely  absorbed  in  *\  Edwards  on 
the  Will."     In  fact,  the  profoundest  works  on  metaphysics  were 
said  to  be  the  favorite  reading  of  Charles  James  Fox,  when 
'  he  was  only  nine   or  ten  years  old,  and  some  people  are  ver- 
dant enough  to  believe  that  it  was  an  indication  of  his  extra- 
ordinary precocity,  as  if  he  was   capable   of  appreciating  and 
understanding  the  problems  of  casuistry.     We  have  seen,  very 
often«  men  and  women  devouring  columns  of   old  advertise- 
ments in  newspe^ers,  seemingly  lost  in  the  luxury  of  the  perusal. 
You,  gentle  reader^  have  no  doubt  often  beguiled  your  time, 
when  you  have  been  laid  up,  without  books,  in  a  country  town, 
by  reading,  with  the  minutest  attention,  a  miserable  scrap  of  some 
miserable  old  pamphlet     Nay, — we  confess  it, — we  have  our- 
selves shown  this  strange  weakness  of  human  nature  in  actually 
perusing  over  our  own  printed  lucubrations. 
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Many  stories  are  in  circulation,  illustrating  this  tendency  among 
our  race.  Persons  have  been  suddenly  informed,  that  their  news- 
paper might  prove  more  interesting  if  they  would  turn  it  right 
side  up  instead  of  studying  its  pages  inverted.  Others,  no  adepts 
in  foreign  languages,  have  been  detected  in  the  act  of  being  in- 
tensely excited  in  the  perusal  of  a  Spanish  Bible.  An  instance 
in  point  occurred  in  our  native  town  some  few  years  since,  if  we 
may  believe  the  witty  auctioneer  who  made  the  statement.  It 
seems  that  a  speculating  Yankee  had  bought  up  a  large  quantity 
of  unsold  and  unsaleable  pamphlets  from  one  of  our  booksellers. 
He  had  the  impertinence  also  to  cross  the  street  and  contract  with 
a  book-binder  for  the  binding  of  the  trashy  sheets  into  volumes ; 
each  volume  to  contain  twelve  pamphlets,  all  of  the  same  kind^ 
Hardly  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  before  "  books  at  auction*'  were 
advertised,  and  the  collection  consisted  mainly  of  "  bound  pamph- 
lets." A  large  number  were  sold  at  moderate  prices,  to  those  who 
buy  books  only  to  fill  up  shelves.  Encouraged  by  this,  our  Yan- 
kee determined  to  try  another  auction  for  the  sale  of  the  residue. 
It  came  off,  and  was  attended  by  some  of  the  dupes  of  the  former 
**  transaction."  As  the  auctioneer  began  to  sell,  a  by-stander  shout- 
ed out  the  question  :  "  Haven't  you  got  there  a  dozen  pamphlets 
just  alike  bound  together  V*  "  I  don't  know  how  that  is,"  replied 
the  man  with  the  ivory  hammer,  "  but  an  old  lady,  who  bought 
a  volume  at  the  former  sale,  called  yesterday  to  tell  me  that  she 
had  read  eleven  of  the  twelve  pamphlets  and  thought  that  she  ob- 
served considerable  of  a  sameness.'^ 


NATUBE   AS    A   MECHANIC. 

The  perfection  of  the  handicraft  of  Nature  is  made  very  clear 
by  a  comparison  with  the  works  of  art.  If  the  former  is  taken 
as  a  pattern  for  the  latter,  it  becomes  instantly  obvious  that  a 
design  and  ingenuity,  infinitely  beyond  those  of  roan,  have  been 
exercised  by  the  Architect  of  the  Universe.  Nature  cannot  be 
rivalled,  even  in  her  simplest  contrivances.  It  seems  as  if  lenses 
might  be  so  combined  and  shaped  as  to  be  entirely  achromatic  : 
that  is,  to  operate  without  any  loss  of  light,  and  represent  an  ob- 
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ject  with  perfect  distioctness.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  although  we 
have  the  human  eye  for  a  model,  and  although  its  structure  seems 
simple  and  imitable,  yet  no  lenses  have  yet  been  made,  which  do 
not,  when  combined,  delude  the  eye  by  the  effects  of  color.  Ob- 
jects are  not  faithfully  represented,  on  account  of  aberrations 
which  are  due  to  the  imperfection  of  shape  in  the  lenses.  The 
eye,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  achromatic.  Every  object,  as 
discerned  through  its  perfect  lens,  is  exactly  represented,  without 
distortion  or  dimness. 

The  tyrant  Dionysius,  it  is  known,  had  a  prison  built  under- 
ground, on  the  principle  of  a  whispering  gallery,  in  order  that 
he  might  hear  the  menaces  and  repinings  of  his  incarcerated  vic- 
tims, and  then  torture  them  for  their  harmless  and  helpless  con- 
tumacy. It  was  called  the  "  Ear  of  Dionysius,"  and  is  said  to 
have  been  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  a  human  ear.  The 
narrative  may  not  be  true ;  it  is  certainly  not  incredible.  But 
how  infinitely  inferior  must  have  been  its  vibrating  apparatus  to 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  which  thrills  and  responds  to  the  finest 
tick  of  a  watch  or  the  most  delicate  note  of  an  insect's  song. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  shape  a  mechanism  which 
should  imitate  and  represent  the  motions  of  the  human  arm.  A 
single  member  of  a  machine  rarely  has  more  than  two  or  four 
difierent  movements,  but  a  French  mechanic  at  last  succeeded  in 
making  an  inanimate  limb  susceptible  of  twelve  different  motions. 
But  those  of  the  human  arm  may  properly,— nay,  must  properly 
— ^be  said  to  be  innumerable. 

Years  were  spent  in  finding  out  the  the  curve  which  would 
encounter  the  least  resistance  or  friction  in  moving  through  air 
or  water.  The  propellers,  which  are  now  used  in  some  of  the 
best  steam  freight-boats  afloat  on  our  rivers,  are  the  result 
of  these  experiments.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  retarded 
to  the  smallest  possible  extent  in  moving  forward  through  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  encounter  as  much  resistance  as  possible  in  the  back- 
ward movement,  by  which  they  propel  the  craft  to  which  they  are 
attached.  This  curve,  after  all  the  experiments,  was  found  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  hird's  loing.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  appreciable  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  precision  and 
simplicity  of  nature's  mechanism,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


It  is  vain  to  deny  the  force  and  beauty  of  a  well-introduced 
quotation.  After  long  endeavors  to  enter  fully  into  the  manner, 
meaning  and  mind  of  an  author, — ^losing  our  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  monotony  of  his  style,  or  wearied  with  the  uniform  flow  of 
his  thoughts — it  is  refreshing  to  come  in  contact  with  some  favor- 
ite expression,  or  snatch  of  poetry,  or  eloquent  period,  familiar  to 
the  ear  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  understanding.  It  is 
like  encountering,  after  a  long  journey  through  strange  scenes,  a 
place  that  reminds  us  of  home, — a  cottage,  a  garden  wall,  or  a 
green  slope,  that  resembles  the 

•* schoolboy  spot 

We  ne  *er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot." 

It  is-  wonderful,  with  how  much  more  telling  force  a  quotation 
can  be  applied,  than  the  same  thought,  expressed  in  less  familiar 
phrase.  The  scriptural  clause,  introduced  in  the  pulpit,  to  close  up 
a  magnificent  train  of  thought,  is  reckoned  by  the  hearers  the  most 
eloquent  passage  in  the  discourse.  The  political  orator  intro- 
duces some  party  by-word,  some  familiar  sentiment  of  a  distin- 
guished partisan  statesman,  and  his  voice  is  drowned  in  thunders  of 
applause.  It  is  because  the  whole  idea  of  the  speaker  is  taken 
instantly,  entirely,  and  vividly.  And  this  should  always  be  the 
object  of  the  introduction  of  a  quotation  :  to  give  force,  pun- 
gency and  perspicuity  to  a  course  of  thought :  not  with  a  desire 
for  a  vapid  display  of  learning,  or  from  an  indolent  disposition  to 
use  borrowed  ornaments,  but  because  it  is  the  best  vehicle  of 
the  idea  which  one  designs  to  convey,  and  will  add  to  the  graces 
of  aptitude,  clearness  and  power,  the  charm  of  familiarity.  There 
is  a  sort  of  slang  writing,  which  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  dis- 
guise one's  own  dullness  under  quotation  marks  ;  to  make  others 
responsible  for  one's  own  poverty  of  thought,  by  interspersing  a 
page  of  original  matter  with  irregular  fragments  of  familiar 
phraseology  between  inverted  commas.  In  short,  wherever  quo- 
tations are  particularly  liberal,  unusual  weakness  may  be  ex- 
pected. These  borrowed  plumes  should  be  used  carefully  and 
frugally,  and  only  when  the  train  of  thought  seems  to  make  it 
impossible  to  leave  them  out, — in  fact,  when  to  leave  them  out 
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would  be  a  serious  blemish  in  the  paragraph.  There  is  room  for 
the  exercise  of  great  art  in  the  felicitous  introduction  of  a  cita- 
tion. Eobert  Hall,  Fielding,  Macaulay,  Addison,  Washington 
Irving,  and  C banning,  are  among  those  who  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  other  writers  in  this  art  We  are  sorry  that  we 
have  no  room  for  specimens. 

We  have  oflen  been  intensely  amused  at  the  mode,  in  which 
quotations  are  introduced  into  style.  Sometimes  it  can  be  im- 
agined long  before  the  thing  appears,  that  it  must  be  coming. 
Every  successive  sentence  is  a  ne^  fling  after  the  precious  quo- 
tation. Sometimes  the  writer  seems  to  be  thrown  back,  to  halt, 
and  even  to  go  beyond  it,  but  he  is  sure  of  his  game  ultimately, 
and  is  not  to  be  baffled. 

We  remember  once  listening  to  a  lecture  on  Clouds  and  Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena  from  a  distinguished  meteorologist.  As  he 
rambled  along  in  his  discussion  of  the  various  species  of  clouds — 
the  nimbus,  cirrus,  cumulus,  and  so  on — ^he  introduced  a  couplet 
from  Milton's  11  Penseroso,  by  remarking  that  great  writers  were 
usually  correct  delineators  of  nature.  "  You  remember,"  said  he, 
"  Milton's  lines  respecting  the  "  wandering  moon,"  in  which  she 
seems — according  to  the  poet — 

— **  as  if  her  head  she  bowed 
stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud." 

"  This  cloud,"  continued  the  learned  lecturer,  "  was  manifestly  of 
the  cirro-cumulus  order." 

Another  distinguished  gentleman,  the  father  of  some  religious 
neology,  was  one  -day  addressing  his  theological  students  on  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness."  Being  often  carried  away  on  his  own 
train  of  ideas  beyond  the  path  of  his  vnritten  notes,  he  was  al- 
ways sure  to  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  started  on 
his  tangent,  in  order  that  none  of  his  precious  thoughts  might  be 
lost.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  he  was  unusually  digressive,  and 
might  be  called  guilty  of  a  genuine  episode.  Catching  up  his 
maDUscript,  his  eye  fell  on  the  place  from  which  he  had  unmoored 
his  thoughts.     "  Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Kerens  some  poetry" 

*  Abashed  the  Devil  stood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is !  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  own  shape  how  lovely — saw 
And  pined  his  loss.*  " 

The  consummate  art  and  appropriateness  with  which  this  memo- 
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Table  quotation  was  introduced,  excited  restrained,  but  unequivo- 
cal, merriment  in  the  grave  auditory. 

We  once  bad  the  luck  to  live  in  a  small  city,  where  the  impetu- 
ous "  Town-Committee"  of  one  of  the  political  parties  of  that  day 
were  wont  to  summon  their  troops  to  caucuses,  by  a  glowing  post- 
bill,  introduced  with  the  following  motto,  in  flaming  letters : 

^*-  Come,  as  the  winds  come,  when  forests  are  rended  ! 
Come,  as  the  waves  come,  when  navies  are  stranded.*' 

The  habit  was  only  broken  up,  by  the  appearance  of  a  paragraph 
in  an  opposition  print,  complimenting  the  "  Committee"  on  the 
aptness  of  their  motto.  "  For,"  remarked  the  editor  drily,  "  if  our 
adversaries  carry  out  their  principles,  they  will  '  come,*  very 
much,  if  we  mistake  not,  like '  the  ill  wind,  that  blows  nobody 
good ;'  and  as  for  the  *  waves,'  we  should  judge  that  they  had 
*  come'  already,  from  the  amount  of  political '  flood-wood'  that  has 
been  found  by  the  selectmen  in  our  back-streets  lately." 

We  don't  think  opera-airs  sound  very  well  in  church,  even 
when  played  only  as  symphonies.  But  these  would  hardly  shock 
us  more  than  did  a  certain  mincing  young  divine,  who  one  day 
shaking  perfumes  from  his  white  handkerchief,  introduced  into 
his  sermon  a  quotation  from  the  first  canto  of  Don  Juan  : 

**  'Tis^  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come." 

Any  thing  but  Don  Juan  in  a  surplice  and  bands,  thought  we  : 
and  were  reminded  of  Addison's  description  of  the  masquerade, 
in  which  a  heathen  god  makes  an  assigpiation  with  a  nun. 

Much  amusement  has  been  derived  by  a  little  coterie  we  wot 
of,  by  suggesting  certain  tnte  quotations  to  the  circle,  and  inquir- 
ing the  name  of  the  original  author.  It  is  wonderful,  how  "  doc- 
tors" will  "  disagree"  on  this  simple  question  of  fact.  One  is  sure 
the  line  sounds  like  Thomson  :  another  has  certainly  read  it  in 
Cowper's  Task,  and  a  third  gruffiy  insists  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare.  We  recollect  on  one  occasion  seeing  nearly  the 
whole  company  at  variance  with  respect  to  the  common  citation  : 
**The  feast  of  the  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

At  first  a  majority  declared  in  favor  of  Pope,  but  being  unable  to 
suggest  the  locus  in  quo,  they  all  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  cadence,  and  that  it  was  less  like- 
ly to  be  Pope's  than  any  one's  else.     Perhaps  Cowper  at  last  had 
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rather  the  more  friends,  although  two  clung  to  Will  &>hakspeare, 
and  one  was  absolutely  sure  that  he  had  met  with  it  in  Dry- 
den's  poems.  It  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  Pope's  Imitation 
of  Horace's  Second  Satire  : 

**  There  St.  John  oiingles  with  my  friendly  bowl, 
The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.'* 

On  the  contrary,  the  mention  of  the  famous  couplet, 

**  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day,*' 

excited  great  unanimity.  Of  the  original  locality  of  those  lines 
there  was  no  doubt.  They  were  of  course  in  Butler's  Hudibras. 
The  stalwart  knight,  with  all  his  various  accomplishments  in  war, 
love  and  theology,  cannot,  however,  be  held  responsible  for  the 
couplet.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Samuel  Butler's 
works.  We  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere  than  in  Pope's  Letters^ 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  threw  off 
the  rhymes  in  sport,  while  writing  to  his  friend. 

The  newspaper  scribblers  are  somewhat  addicted  to  the  use 
of  the  phrase — "  hide  their  diminished  heads."  Their  **  odorous" 
comparisons  would  hardly  be  complete  without  it.  Few  of  these, 
however,  may  suspect,  that  it  is  an  extract  from  the  finest  ad- 
dress, which  Milton  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Satan.  He  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  sun  : 

" At  whose  sight  all  the  stars 

Hide  their  diminished  heads, " 

The  expression — "  confusion  worse  confounded" — ^has  passed  in- 
to such  indifferent  use  that  very  few  would  think  of  claiming  for 
it  anything  but  a  vulgar  paternity ;  yet  it  originated  in  the  Se- 
cond book  of  Paradise  Lost,  where  we  are  told  also  that  Death, 
** — Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  ;" 

a  quotation  which  school-boys  have  made  as  familiar  as  is  the 
hackneyed  passage  from  Thomson's  "  Spring"  to  their  masters : 

*'  Delightful  task !  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

It  is  Thomson's  Musidora,  too,  who  is  compared  to  the  Venus  de 
Medici  in  that  glorious  line  : 

**  So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

Although  Lawrence  Sterne  is  the  author  of  that  charming  al- 
lusion to  the  merciful  care  of  Providence  ;  "  He  tempers  the  wind 
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to  the  shorn  lamb ;"  yet  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  a  more  "  inspired"  source.  We  have 
even  labored  hard  to  convince  a  pastor,  who  used  the  phrase, 
that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the  sensual  and  volatile  biographer  of 
"  Tristram  Shandy." 

Few  poets  escape  without  being  charged,  from  some  quarter, 
with  inditing 

**  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bam,*' 

but  we  never  admired  it  half  so  much  elsewhere  as  we  do  in 
Gray's  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poesy,  where  it  is  fitly  and  gen- 
erously applied  to  Dryden : 

**  Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 
Bright-eyed  faocy,  hovering  o'er, 
Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 
Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn." 

Milton  is  much  oflener  quoted  than  read.      Those  charming 
words — 

*'  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  in  her  eye  ; 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love'' — 

were  first  used  by  him  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  us  all.  It  is  in 
his  Comus,  that  we  find  that  delicious  description  of  exquisite 

music  : 

ii ^I  was  all  ear ; 

And  took  in  8ti*Ains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

It  was  his  sublime  fortitude,  which  found  utterance  in  the  last' 
sonnet  he  ever  wrote,  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner : 

-**  Yet  1  argue,  not 


Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  or  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward." 

It  was  he,  and  not  Shakspeare,  who  has  expressed,  in  "  Comus," 
tha(  sincere  opinion  of  his  heart : 

**  How  charming  is  divine  Philosophy  ! 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  foola  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute  ; 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets. 
Where  no  rude  surfeit  roigns." 

Campbell  is  generally  acknowledged  the  author  of  the  line, 
*^Like  angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between  :" 
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but  he  unquestionably  borrowed  it  from  Blair's  ''  GraTe,"  in 
which  we  find  the  verse : 

**  Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  far  between" — 

a  less  tautological  phrase  than  Campbell's  copy  of  it. 
Good  quotations  are  **  great  wit,"  and  Pope  says  that 

Great  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  drest : 
What  oft  is  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest 

• 

In  justice,  therefore,  these  scintillations  of  lordly  minds  ought  not 
to  be  parodied  by  mis-quotation.  The  forcible  and  eloquent  pas- 
sage in  Scripture—"  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread/* 
— ^is  commonly  refined  and  enfeebled  into  the  sentence  :  **  in  tbe 
sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  One  compiler  of  hymn- 
books,  displeased  with  the  "  amatory  expres8ion,"(as  he  said,)  of 
the  exquisite  lines : 

**  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fiy*' — 

has  altered  it  into  **  Jesus,  Saviour,  &c. :" — a  most  useless  sacri- 
lege.   We  often  hear  the  line  : 

**  Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less ;" 

but  this  we  suppose  is  a  modem  improvement  on  Matthew  Prior's 
admirable  couplet : 

**  That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express. 
Fine  by  degrees,  yet  beautifully  less." 

One  of  the   favorite  novelists  of  the  day,  in  his  last  work, 
seems  to  quote  Juvenal  from  ima^nation  i*ather  than  memory, 
and  furnishes  his  readers  with  the  following  prodigy  of  metre : 
**  Vacuus  viator  cantabit  ante  latronem.'* 

We  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  most  promising  pupil  in  scanning 
within  our  broad  land  cannot  make  a  hexameter  of  the  line,  or 
justify  the  use  of  ante  made  in  it.  Juvenal  wrote  a  verse,  illus- 
trating the  happiness  of  having  nothing  to  lose,  in  which  he  says 
that  a  penniless  traveller  can  afford  to  be  very  jolly  even  in  the 
presence  of  a  bandit :  but  he  expressed  himself  thus  : 
**  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator." 

To  crown  the  joke,  the  author  of  Chai'les  O'Malley  introduces 
the  quotation  ttoice  into  his  book,  and  each  time  with  the  same 
blunders. 
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LITTLE  THINGS. 


It  is  bad  policy  to  despise  small  persons  or  small  things.  A 
single  grape-shot  settles  the  destiny  of  an  empire,  and  a  diamond 
necklace  has  contributed  largely  to  a  bloody  revolution.  The 
gabbling  of  geese  saved  Rome  from  an  overthrow.  The  acciden- 
tal position  of  two  spectacle-glasses  at  proper  focal  distances 
gave  the  world  the  telescope.  The  fall  of  an  apple  revealed  to 
Newton.J:he  law  which  hangs  the  worlds  in  space — ^the  grandest 
law  of  the  material  universe.  The  clinking  of  two  hammers  of 
different  weights  upon  a  blacksmith's  anvil  suggested  to  Pytho- 
goras  the  first  hints  of  the  mathematical  relations  of  musical 
sounds,  upon  which  he  laid  the  superstructure  of  musical  science. 
The  disputatious  temper  of  a  college  boy  upset  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  established  forever  the  Baconian  system  together 
with  its  magnificent  application  by  Newton.  We  are  ourselves 
too  small,  our  faculties  have  a  range  too  narrow — ^to  make  it 
right  for  us  to  despise  small  things  ;  for  it  is  only  through  them 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  great  things.  We  cannot  com- 
prehend a  great  truth  by  intuition.  It  is  only  by  learning  now 
and  then  and  here  and  there  a  small  truth,  that  we  are  enabled 
to  ferret  out  and  at  last  construct  the  great  idea  which  we 
seek.  And  especially  is  our  destiny  suspended  on  slight  and  tri- 
val  things,  and  he  who  despises  them  despises  the  law  of  his 
own  life,  fortune  and  happiness. 

A  friend  at  our  elbow  suggests  that  we  have  told  only  half  the 
truth  about  the  geese.  Although  these  bipeds  warned  Rome 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  and  thereby  saved  that  ancient  repub- 
lic, it  is  certain  also,  that  the  gabbling  of  some  modem  goslings 
has  caused  serious  disasters  to  our  own.  He  insists  also  that  two 
spectacle-glasses,  placed  at  improper  distances  from  a  key-hole, 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  families.  The  apple  too, 
he  says,  which  suggested  to  Newton  the  law  of  gravitation,  hard- 
ly compensated  for  the  evil  effects  of  that  other  apple,  which 
brought  upon  mankind  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  The  musical 
hammers  of  Pythagoras  bear  no  honorable  comparison  in  his  view 
with  that  single  hammer  of  Luther,  which  nailed  to  the  door  of 
the  church  the  memorable  theses, — that  hammer,  the  echo  <^ 
which  still  rings  in  the  ears  of  mankind  and  shook  irrecoverably 
the  most  powerful  Empire  that  ever  lorded  over  the  world. 
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INNOVATIONS    IN    MEDICINE. 

There  is  no  art  or  profession  which  receives  more  benefit 
from  innovation  than  medicine.  Whether  the  new  systems 
adc^ted  so  extensively,  are  so  much  better  or  so  much  worse  than 
the  old,  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  inquire  in  this  place.  Nor  do 
we  care  to  show  that  they  are  not,  or  are,  spiced  with  manifest 
humbug,  and  are  or  are  not  dependent  on  the  credulity  of  man- 
Icind  for  success.  The  theory  of  homceopathy  may  be  practical- 
ly worthless.  The  idea  of  giving  such  extremely  small  doses,  as 
evidently  not  to  have  any  effect  on  the  system  whatever,  may  be 
preposterous,  or  it  may  be  founded  on  some  really  sound  principle, 
— ^the  principle,  for  instance,  that  nature,  assisted  by  the  confi- 
dence of  the  patient,  is  the  best  cure  of  most  diseases.  Just  so, 
th  e  abstract  idea  of  hydropathy  may  be  utterly  ridiculous ;  the 
notion  that  all  diseases  are  to  be  cured  by  external  applications 
of  water  may  be  at  variance  with  common  sense  ;  and  then  again 
the  principle,  that  the  excitement  of  the  system,  the  vital  activity 
of  the  patient,  a  positive  struggle  of  the  body  against  disease,  are 
among  the  best  and  most  reliable  instrumentalities  for  regaining 
health,  may  be  incalculably  valuable. 

It  is  on  these  accounts,  that  we  claim  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
^'  cross"  the  petrified  system  of  the  Faculty  with  new  ideas,  even 
if  they  be  extreme  and  somewhat  tainted  with  absurdity.  The 
extreme  notions  of  the  homoeopathist  gradually  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  the  enormous  doses  in  vogue  under  the  old  practice, 
which  paralyze  the  system,  debilitate  the  body,  reduce  the  patient 
to  a  medicine-sickness  before  he  can  be  recovered  from  disease, 
are,  some  how  or  other,  unnecessary  and  unprofitable.  A  man 
gets  well  with  the  infinitesimal  doses  of  the  disciple  of  Hahne- 
mann. You  will  now  try  in  vain  to  thrust  a  tumbler-full  of  nause- 
ous stuff  down  the  throat  of  his  next  door  neighbor.  The  old 
practice  becomes  modified — ^must  be  modified  to  suit  public 
opinion. 

Again,  under  the  old  system^  a  poor  wretch,  who  feels  qualms 
of  disease,  must  first  of  all  be  convinced  that  he  is  sick,  helpless 
forlorn,  and  must  at  once  retire  to  his  bed  and  become  a  mere 
receptacle  of  pills,  potions  and  powders.     He  must  lie  on  his 
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back  discouraged,  without  an  effort  to  rouse  nature  by  courageous 
exertions — ^by  an  excitement  of  the  blood  and  nerves.  He  is  a 
patient,  and  must  be  patient.  Chronic  disorders  must  be  treated 
only  by  materia  medica.  They  must  not  be  shaken  off  by  rousing 
the  blood  and  accelerating  and  heightening  the  vitality  of  the 
system.  .  Such  is  the  practice  of  the  "  Faculty." 

Here  hydropathy  interposes.  Instead  of  the  perspiration 
caused  by  an  inversion  of  the  stomach,  distortion  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  an  internal  earthquake,  the  water-doctor  offers  the 
cold  comfort  of  a  packing  in  damp  sheets,  afler  which  the  per- 
spiration steals  over  the  patient  almost  luxuriously.  Instead  of 
clogging  the  wheels  of  life,  already  retarded  by  disease,  with 
agglomerations  of  poison,  the  Neptune  of  physic  holds  one  writh- 
ing under  the  spout  of  the  douche,  until  the  system  rages  under 
the  excitement ;  the  glowing  blood  rushes  violently  through  the 
body,  driving  humors  through  the  skin,  and  setting  the  functions 
of  life  a-going  like  a  watch  which  is  .put  in  motion  by  a  vigorous 
shaking.  Now  that  this  intense  physical  exertion, — this  com- 
pound of  voluntary  and  involuntary  effort — is  always  the  proper 
treatment,  or  is  even  safe  treatment,  we  will  not  assert.  But  it 
will  bring  the  more  sensible  of  the  disciples  of  the  old  school  to 
introduce  water  into  the  list*of  remedies, — into  modifying  the  old 
system  of  inertia,  and  into  fighting  nature  less  and  assisting  her 
more.     Such  is  the  consummation  we  wish  to  see . 

We  have  heard  a  story,  in  which  a  gentleman,  now  quite  dis- 
tinguished as  a  statesman,  figured  during  his  early  years,  and 
which  is  a  fine  practical  argument  against  one  of  the  antiquated 
notions  of  the  Faculty.  One  of  their  rules  of  practice  has  been 
to  give  a  patient  medicine  at  certain  stated  hours,  no  matter  whe- 
ther he  is  in  a  soft  and  refreshing  sleep  or  not.  The  law  is  inex- 
orable :  "  wake  him  up  and  give  him  his  dose  every  hour." 
This  is  a  cruelty,  because  it  is  absurd.  Medicine  is  not  a  mathe- 
matical art,  and  the  human  system  takes  no  note  of  hours  and 
half-hours,  or  the  striking  of  a  clock.  There  is  a  reasonable  and 
unreasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  administering  doses. 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  an  aged  uncle,  who  was,  at  the 
time  alluded  to,  seriously  sick,  and  generally  believed  to  be  too 
old  to  recover  from  so  violent  an  attack.  The  wayward  invalid 
expressed    a  desire   to  have  his  nephew  for  a  "  watcher"  one 
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nighty  while  the  malady  was  at  its  worst.    Bat  the  somnolency  of 

Mr. was  so  well  known  among  his  family,  that  they 

begged  him  not  to  make  the  experiment  when  his  uncle's  sick- 
ness was  at  the  crisis.  They  assured  him  that  he  would  inevitably 
fall  asleep.  However,  with  suitable  self-reliance  he  retorted,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  watch,  to  learn  to  keep  awake,  and  that  his 
resolution  was  unalterably  fixed  that  he  vxmld  keep  awake.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties ;  found  out  that  he  was  to  wake  his 
patient  every  hour  to  offer  liquids,  powders,  and  nauseous 
mixtures;  was  very  attentive  during  the  first  part  of  the 
night,  administered  the  medicines,  of  which  there  was  a  whole 
table-full  near  the  patient's  bed ;  smoothed  the  pillow, 
lifted  his  uncle's  head,  and  discharged  every  minute  item 
with  his  usual  energy.  But  the  *'  small  hours"  came  on.  The 
eyelids,  unused  to  wakefulness,  drooped,  and  sweet  insensibility 

succeeded.     Daylight  had  come   before  Mr.  woke.     He 

opened  his  eyes,  to  find  the  ashes  cold,  the  sun  streaming  through 
the  chinks  of  the  window-shutters,  and  his  uncle  supine  on  his 
face  in  the  bed  and  motionless  as  death.  The  watcher  supposed 
that  he  saw  before  him  a  corpse,  who  would  need  no  more  "  med- 
icine every  hour."  He  approached  the  bed  and  found  his  patient 
in  a  sound  sleep  and  generous  perspiration.  He  woke  him,  and 
the  first  words  of  the  old  man  were  to  announce  how  well  he 
felt.  The  eye  was  bright,  the  skin  soft,  the  'lips  no  longer  parched, 
the  pulse  strong.  In  short,  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  the  old 
gentleman  was  sure  of  a  recovery,  although  he  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed to  receive  so  many  pennyweights  of  apothecaries'  com- 
pounds. In  half  an  hour  after,  the  faithless  but  fortunate 
watcher  celebrated  the  result  of  his  happy  vigil  by  emptying  out 
of  the  window  of  the  sick-room  the  contents  of  vials  and  pill-boxes 
almost  innumerable. 
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When  fresh  blows  the  blast  o'er  the  breast  of  the  ocean, 
And  the  free  swelling  canvass  is  spread  to  its  might, 

And  the  vessel  speeds  on  in  its  fetterless  motion. 
Like  the  eagle  that  darts  through  the  clouds  in  his  flight. 

Oh !  long  doth  the  mariner  linger  in  sorrow 
To  view  the  last  mountain  tops  vanishing  dim, 

And  he  bitterly  sighs  as  he  thinks  that  the  morrow 
Will  but  widen  the  distance  between  them  and  him. 

Thus  the  youth,  when  the  ocean  of  manhood  before  him 

Is  spreading,  and  time  bears  him  rapidly  on. 
Views  the  visions,  that  late  shone  in  loveliness  o'er  him, 

Fade  away,  and  the  wide  waste  around  him  alone. 

Gone  hopes,  that  like  rainbows  around  him  were  beaming, — 
Gone  joys,  that  like  spring  birds,  sang  sweetly  their  call, — 

When  the  flag  of  young  life  bathed  in  sunshine  was  streaming, 
And  the  soul,  that  bright  fountain,  shed  light  over  all. 

This  world,  oh  this  cold  mocking  world,  how  it  scatters 
The  future's  soft  pictures,  so  brilliant  and  sweet, 

And  the  garlands  of  pleasure  how  quickly  it  shatters 
For  the  blossoms  to  perish  like  weeds  at  our  feet. 

How  soon  at  its  upas^like  touch  are  they  blighted. 
The  flowers  and  the  green  of  the  short  summer  day ; 

And  Fancy,  bright  Falicy,  too,  dim  and  benighted, 
Flies  swift  with  her  wild  harp  in  sadness  away. 

But  in  the  past's  twilight  will  memory  linger. 
Like  the  glow  of  the  west  when  the  sunbeam  hos  set. 

And  the  rock  of  the  heart  at  the  touch  of  her  finger 
Will  burst,  and  old  feelings  will  flow  from  it  yet. 

The  sky  may  be  dark,  but  the  sunlight  will  glitter. 
The  Winter  be  gloomy,  but  Spring  brings  her  wealth, 

And  the  cup  of  existence  may  sometimes  be  bitter. 
But  the  pearl  of  some  joy  will  lie  always  beneath. 
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Then  on  through  the  world  !  let  us  ride  o'er  tlie  billow, 
And  when  come  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  care, 

To  the  force  of  the  blast  lightly  bends  down  the  willow; 
We  will  yield  to  the  storm,  but  oh,  not  in  despair. 

Let  us  on,  but  not  weakly,  in  gloom  and  in  sadness  Y 
And  Hope  from  our  wild  tossing  ark  will  depart, 

And  bring  from  the  future,  on  white  wings  of  gladness. 
Some  green  ohve  leaf  to  give  joy  to  our  heart. 

The  night  is  the  blackest  when  day  is  just  waking. 
The  tempest  the  fiercest  when  nearest  its  close, 

And  the  spirit  that  thinks  it  in  anguish  is  breaking, 
Feels  some  sweet  precious  balm  calming  all  in  repose. 


GOVERNOR  TRUMBULL. 

It  is  a  fact,  now  notorious  in  American  History,  that  the  little 
State  of  Connecticut  furnbhed  men  and  means  for  carrying  on 
the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  far  beyond  her  just  proportion. 
In  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  it  is  stated  that  the  Father  of 
his  Country  frequently  said  that  he  could  depend  more  safely  on 
Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  for  money,  men  and  pro\'is- 
ions  than  on  any  other  person  in  theUnitedStates.  George  Wash- 
ington ParkeCustis,the  venerable  relative  of  Gen.  Washington  and 
who  still  survives,  once  related  an  interesting  incident  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  reasons  of  the  foregoing  opinion,  to  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Connecticut — expressing  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  wish 
to  visit  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits. 

It  seems  that  once  when  Gen.  Washington  was  quartered  in 
New  York,  the  necessities  of  the  army  were  at  a  discouraging 
extremity,  and  such  frequent  and  exhausting  calls  had  been  made 
upon  the  various  States,  that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  draw 
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any  substantial  quantity  of  supplies  from  any  quarter — even  from 
Connecticut.  However,  as  a  last  resort,  he  wrote  to  Gov.  Trum- 
bull on  the  subject,  expressing  his  mind  with  perfect  frankness 
and  sending  his  letter  by  a  special  messenger.  The  Governor 
received  the  letter  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  reading  it,  told  the 
messengef-  to  rest  for  the  night  and  call  the  next  morning  to  take 
his  answer.  The  envoy  supposed  the  case  was  desperate  arid 
as  he  galloped  his  horseback  to  N^w  York  the  next  day,  believed 
that  he  was  carrying  information  of  the  utter  inability  of  Con- 
necticut to  supply  the  provisions  asked  for. 

The  letter  was  opened  by  Gen.  Washington  and,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, informed  him  that  on  a  stated  day  he  might  expect  a  certain 
number  of  barrels  of  beef,  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  pork 
and  other  provisions  in  detail.  The  news  was  joyfully  received, 
for  the  Governor  was  never  known  to  prove  false  to  his  promise. 
On  the  day  assigned,  squads  of  American  soldiers  might  have 
been  seen  on  the  highest  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  strain- 
ing their  eyes  down  the  line  of  the  road  from  the  East,  in  which 
the  longed-for  waggons  were  expected  to  appear  in  sight. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  assigned  by  Governor  Trum- 
bull for  the  arrival  of  the  stores,  the  expectant  eyes  almost  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  at  discovering  through  the  mists  of  the  valley 
the  teamsters  cheering  along  their  jaded  horses.  It  was  like  the 
cry  of  "  sail-ho"  to  the  shipwrecked.  Every  heart  bounded  with 
gratification,  and  Gen.  Washington  was  delighted  to  receive 
such  fresh  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  sterling  people 
and  punctual  Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  during  "the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls." 
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It  18  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  that  we  present  to  our  readers  tUs 
month  a  biography  of  the  late  distinguished  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  Ambrose  Spencer, — from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  writer,  whose 
name,  for  certain  personal  reasons,  we  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  with- 
hold. It  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  the  friends  of  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  admired  by  the  public  at  large. 

The  portrait,  which  accompanies  the  biographical  sketch,  refledi 
credit  on  the  artist  who  engraved  it,  and  is  copied  from  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  accurate  and  finished  picture  ever  taken  of  its  emioent 
original. 

Mr.  Street — who  has  now  in  press  in  London,  to  be  published  hf 
Bentley,  an  epic  poem  of  about  six  thousand  lines  and  said  to  beof  grett 
merit — ^kindly  furnishes  us  with  a  page  of  verse,  which  is  agreeable  io 
sentiment  to  the  honorable  pride  of  our  natures  as  weU  as  in  form  ac- 
ceptable to  our  tastes. 

Key.  Dr.  Kip's  interesting  translation,  is  concluded  in  the  present 
number. 

Mrs.  Sioournet's  poem  is  worthy  of  her  genius,  and  we  must  ex- 
press our  acknowledgments  of  her  repeated  kindness. 

The  remaining  articles  will  not  be  complained  of,  as  wanting  varietf. 

We  shall  make  an  earlf  appearance  before  the  public  in  December, 
and  hereafter  issue  the  Magazine  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeed- 
ing month.  # 
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ALFRED  B.  STREET. 

TThe  life  of  a  poet  is  in  his  works.  However  his  days  may  glide 
on,  whether  peacefully  or  checkered  hy  adventures,  he  lives  more 
in  the  Ideal  world  he  has  created  for  himself,  than  in  that  Actual 
world  which  is  about  us  all.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  show 
bim  as  we  would  wish,  before  that  public  into  whose  ear,  as  into 
a  conftssional,  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pour  his  noblest  thoughts. 
In  this  case,  too,  we  are  attempting  to  sketch  one  who  has  hardly 
yet  reached  the  maturity  of  his  years,  and  whose  writings  are,  we 
trust,  but  the  first  fruits  of  a  still  more  abundant  harvest. 

Alfi-ed  B.  Street  is  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  families  in  the  State  of  Connecticut— ohe  which  has 
held  its  place  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  enrolled 
among  its  members  learned  scholars  and  eminent  divines.  It 
sprang  from  an  ancient  English  family,  one  member  of  which.  Sir 
Thomas  Street,  in  1681,  (reign  of  Charles  II.)  was  a  Baron  of  the 
E^^chequer  and  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  while  some  of  the 
name  are  still  found  in  the  church  and  army  in  the  parent  coun- 
try. In  Sussex  there  is  still  in  existence  an  old  grey  ivy-clad  edi- 
fice, called  •*  Street  Church,"  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, and  a  Rectory  of  Street,  in  the  Diocese  of  Chichester  and 
Archdeaconry  of  Lewes. 

The  first  Ancestor  of  the  family  in  this  Country  was  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Street,  who  was  settled  at  Taanton,  in  the  Colony  of 
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Plymouth,  about  the  year  1638,*  and  subsequently  became  the 
Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  New  Haven.t  He  was  a  good  theo- 
logical writer  and  noted  for  his  piety,  learning  and  eloquence.—^ 
His  son,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Street,  after  graduating  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, organized  a  church  at  Wallingford  and  became  its  Pastor. — 
His  early  ministry  was  cast  in  those  wild  and  picturesque  times 
when  the  tomahawk  t>f  the  Savage  was  ever  threatening.  Conse- 
quently the  male  portion  of  his  people — ^half  settler,  half  soldier — 
listened  ti)  his  preaching  in  the  little  fortified  church,  with  loaded 
maskets  at  their  back?,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's 
war  in  1675,  his  house  was  also  fortified.  He  continued  Pastor 
of  this  church  forty-two  years,  and  until  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1717.11 

The  Hon.  Randall  S.  Street,  father  of  the  subject  of  our  notice, 
Vas  the  lineal  descendant  of  these  two  eminent  clergymen.  He 
removed  with  his  father,  in  early  life,  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  his  branch  of  the  family  has  continued  to  reside  there  ever 
since,  but  the  other  branch  continued  in  Connecticut,  and  is  still 
represented  by  Augustus  Russell  Street,  Esq.,  who  resides  at 
New  Haven. 

Randall  S.  Street  studied  law  at  Poughkeepsie,  married  Miss 
Cornelia  Billings,  and  settled  there  for  the  next  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  Such  was  his  standing  at  the  bar,  that  while  still  young,  he 
was  appointed  District  Attorney  of  the  District  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Wayne,' Ulster,  Dutchess,  Delaware  and  Sullivan,  un- 
der the  old  orgranization  of  districts,  and  subsequently  he  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Dutchess  in  Congress.  He  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and  among  the  recollections 
of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  is  one  of  a  day  spent  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  Street,  when  it  was  the  home 
of  hospitality  and  elegance.  In  1824  Gen.  Street  removed  to 
Monticello,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  in  1839. 

The  natural  grandfather  of  our  author  was  Major  Andrew  Bil- 
lings, who  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of  James  Livingston,  of 
the  well  known  family  of  that  name  in  New  York.  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  by  this  marriage^  who  became  the  wife  of  Gen.  Street, 
was  the  mother  of  the  poet. 
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He  was  born  Id  the  yillage  of  Pougbkeepaiey  and  received  an 
academical  education  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  which 
stood  in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  institutions.  Poughkeepsie  is 
weB  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Tillages  in  the  State.*- 
Situated  on  the  side  and  summit  of  a  slope  that  swells  up  from 
the  Hudson  river,  from  College  Hill  there  is  a  prospect  of  almost 
matchless  beauty.  A  scene  of  rural  and  sylvan  loveliness  expands 
from  every  point  at  its  base — the  roofs  and  steeples  of  the  busy 
village  rise  from  the  foliage  in  which  it  seems  embosomed — the 
river  stretches  league  upon  league  with  its  gleaming  curves 
beyond — ^to  the  West  is  a  range  of  splendid  mountains  ending  at 
the  South  in  the  misty  peaks  of  the  Highlands — ^whilst  at  the 
North,  dim  outlines  sketched  upon  the  distant  sky,  proclaim  the 
domes  of  the  soaring  Catskills.  It  was  among  these  scenes  that 
onr  author  passed  his  childish  days — ^here  his  young  eye  first 
drank  in  the  glories  of  Nature,  and  "  the  foundati<His  of  his  mind 
were  laid." 

When,  however,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Monticello,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  with  scenes 
in  striking  contrast  with  those  of  his  former  life.  Sullivan  county 
had  been  organized  but  a  score  of  years,  and  was  hardly  yet  res* 
cued  from  the  wilderness.  Monticello,  its  county  town,  was  sur- 
rounded by  fields  which  only  a  short  time  before  were  parts  of  the 
wild  forest  which  still  hemmed  them  in  on  every  side.  These 
forests  were  threaded  with  bright  streams  and  scattered  with 
broad  lakes,  while  here  and  there  !he  untiring  axe  of  the  settler 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been  opening  the  way  for 
th^  industry  and  enterprise  of  roan.  Secluded  as  Sullivan  coun- 
ty is  in  the  South-westernmost  nook  of  the  State,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  within  its  bounds  another  region  of  such  sylvan  beauty 
and  wild  grandeur.  The  eye  is  filled  with  imagoes  that  make  them 
an  enduring  places  in  the  mind,  storing  it  with  rich  and  unfading 
pictures,  and  among  these  scenes,  as  might  be  supposed,  Mr. 
Street  ranged  with  a  ceaseless  delight,  probably  heightened  by 
the  strong  contrast  before  mentioned,  between  their  staitling  pic- 
tnresquen'ess  and  the  aod  quiet  beauty  of  those  of  Dutchess.  In- 
stead of  the  smooth  meadowy  ascent,  he  saw  the  broken  bill-side 
blackened  with  fire,  or  just  growing  green  with  its  first  crop^ 
instead  of  the  yellow  cogifield  stretching  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
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be  beheld  the  clearing  spotted  with  stmnpay  with  die  thin  rye 
growing  between — ^instead  of  the  comfortable  farm-house  peeping 
ftom  its  orchards,  he  saw  the  log-cabin  stooping  amid  the  half- 
cleared  trees  ;*^he  dark  ravine  took  the  place  of  the  mossy  dell, 
and  the  wild  lake  of  the  sail-spotted  and  far-etretching  river. 

Thus  communing  widi  nature,  Mr.  Street  embodied  the  im- 
,  pressions  made  upon  him  in  language,  and  in  that  form  most  ap- 
propriate in  giving  vent  to  deep  enthusiastic  feeling  and  high 
thought — ^the  form  of  verse.  Poem  after  poem  v^as  written  by 
him,  and  being  published  in  those  best  vehicles  of  communication 
widi  the  public,  the  periodicals  soon  attracCed  general  attention. 
Secluded  from  mankind,  and  surrounded  with  nature  in  her  most 
impressive  features,  his  thought  took  die  direction  of  that  of  whidi 
he  saw  most,  and  thus  description  became  the  characteristic  of  hia 
verse.  Equally  cut  off  from  books,  his  poetry  firand  its  origin  in 
his  own  study  of  nature  scenes,  and  in  the  thoughts  that  rose  in 
his  own  bosom.  The  leaves  and  flowers  were  his  words— ^^lie 
fields  an^  hills  side  were  his  pages-^and  the  whole  volume  of 
Nature,  his  treasury  of  knowledge.  This,  while  it  may  have  made 
him  less  artistic,  was  the  means  of  diat  originality  and  unlikeneM 
to  any  one  else  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 

But  while  thus  employing  his  leisure  in  tracing  his  thoughts  in 
language,  Mr.  Street  was  engaged  in  studying  his  profession  of 
law  in  the  office  of  his  fadier,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  After  practicing  for  a  few  years  at  Monticdlo,  in  1839, 
he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  has  continued  to  reside  until  the 
present  time.  In  1841,  Mr.  Street  married,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Smith  Weed,  Esq.,  a  retired  merchant  of  fortune  and  great 
respectability  of  character. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  Street's 
poetry,  or  rather  of  the  peculiar  mental  training  he  received,  tod 
which  gave  a  direction  to  his  imagination.  And  beautifully  has  a 
vniter*  in  the  Democratic  Review  summed  up  this  view  we  have 
given  :  ''  Street  is  a  true  Flemish  painter,  seizing  upon  objectt 
in  all  their  veri-similitude.  As  we  read  him,  wild  flowers  peer 
up  from  among  brown  leaves  ;  the  drum  of  the  partridge,  the 
ripple  of  waters,  the  flickering  of  autumn  light,  the  sting  of 
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sleety  snow,  the  cry  of  the  panther,  the  roar  of  the  windsy 
melody  of  birda,  and  the  odor  of  (aiished.  pine  boughs,  are  pres- 
ent to  our  senses.  In  a  foreign  land,  his  poems  would  transport 
us  at  once  to  home.  He  is  no  second  hand  limner,  content  to 
furnish  insipid  copies,  but  draws  from  reality.  His  pictures  have 
the  freshness  of  originals.  They  are  graphic,  detailed,  never  un- 
true, and  often  vigorous ;  he  is  essentially  an  American  poet." 

A  writer*  in  the  American  Review  remarks  thus  of  his  poet- 
ry :  **  The  rhythm  in  general  runs  with  an  equable  and  easy 
strength  ;  the  more  worthy  of  regard  because  so  evidently  inar- 
tificial ;  and  there  is  often  in  the  frequent  minute  pictures  of  na- 
ture a  heedless  but  delicate  movement  of  the  measure,  a  lingering 
of  expression  corresponding  with  some  dreamy  abandonment  of 
thought  to  the  objects  dwelt  upon,  or  a  rippling  lapse  of  language 
where  the  author's  mind  seemed  conscious  of  playing  with  them 
—caught  as  it  were  from  the  flitting  of  birds  among  leafy  boughs, 
from  the  subtle  wanderings  of  the  bee,  and  the  quiet  brawling  of 
woodland  brooks  over  leaves  and  pebbles.  In  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, more  especially  in  the  blank  verse,  Mr.  Street  is  simple 
yet  rich  and  usually  very  felicitous.  This  is  peeuliarly  the  case 
in  his  choice  of  appellatives  which  he  selects  and  applies  with  an 
aptness  of  descriptive  beauty  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
poet  amongst  us— certainly  by  none  except  Bryant." 

"  Besides  his  observation,  keen  as  the  Indian  Hunter's,  of  all 
Nature's  slight  and  simple  effects  in  quiet  places,  Mr.  Street  has  a 
most  gentle  and  contemplative  eye  for  the  changes  which  she  si- 
lently throws  over  the  traces  where  men  have  once  been.  For 
instance,  in  "  The  Old  Bridge"  and  "  The  Forsaken  Road." 
When  he  comes  to  the  quiet  scenes  in  America  which  he  has  seen 
and  felt,  he  has  passages  which  in  their  way,  Cowper,  Thomson, 
Wordsworth,  or  Bryant,  never  excelled. 

Thus  of  Spring  .— 

*'  la  the  moist  hollows  and  by  fltreamlet  sides 
The  grass  grows  thickly.     Sunny  banks  have  burst 
Into  bhie  streets  of  scented  violets. 
The  woodland  warbles,  and  the  noisy  swamp 
How  deepened  In  its  tone& 
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Aad  of  sumtner :— - 

**  O'er  the  branch-sheltered  stream  the  laurel  bangs 
Its  gorgeous  clusters,  and  tihe  bass- wood  breathes 
From  its  pearl  blossoms,  fragrance. 

But  no^  the  wind  stirs  fresher ;  darting  round 

The  spider  tightens  its  frail  web ;  dead  leaves 

Whirl  in  quick  eddies  from  the  mounds  ;  the  snail 

Creeps  to  its  twisted  fortress,  and  the  bird 

Crouches  amid  its  feathers.     Wafted  up, 

The  stealing  cloud  with  soft  gray  blinds  the  skj. 

And,  in  its  vapory  mantle,  onward  steps 

The  summer  shower :  over  the  shivering  grass 

It  merrily  dances,  rings  its  tinkling  bells 

Upon  the  dimpling  stream,  and,  moving  on. 

It  treads  upon  the  leaves  with  pattering  feet 

And  softly  murmured  music. 

'•  How  exquisite  are  these  pictures  !  With  what  an  apprecia- 
tion, like  the  minute  stealing  in  of  light  among  leaves,  does  he 
touch  upon  every  delicate  feature  I  And  then,  in  how  subtle  an 
alembic  of  the  mind  must  such  language  have  been  crystallized. 
The  *  curiasafelicitas*  cannot  be  so  exhibited  except  by  genius.' " 

Another  critic*  says  "  Mr.  Street  is  the  Teniers  of  American 
poets.  Perfect  in  his  limited  and  peculiar  range  of  Art,  as  Long- 
fellow in  his  more  extended  and  higher  sphere,  Street  is  the 
▼ery  daguerreotype  of  external  nature.  And  yet  bis  portraits  are 
not  mere  mechanical  copies  of  her  features — so  much  feeling,  as 
well  as  truth,  is  there  in  his  microscopic  delineationB."  And  the 
Columbian  Magazine,  in  noticing  his  poems,  remarks :  "  His 
Sunset  on  Shawangunk  Mountain"  alone  would  make  a  poet's 
reputation.  It  is  a  true  picture  from  nature,  redolent  of  Sum- 
mer-evening's balmy  air,  and  rivalling  in  poetic  beauty  and  mi- 
nuteness some  of  the  most  choice  passages  of  Thomson's  Seasons." 

And  in  England  his  claims  as  a  poet  have  been  fully  recog- 
nised. We  find  his  poem  of  "  The  Lost  Hunter,"  finely  illus- 
trated in  a  recent  London  periodical,  and  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Reriew  speaks  of  him  as  ''  a  descriptiye  poet  at  the  head  of  his 
class."  It  remarks  that  "  his  pictures  of  American  scenery  are 
full  of  guslo  and  freshness."  The  Westminster  Review,  in  notic- 
ing the  collection  of  his  poems  by  Clark  and  Austin,  says ;  "  It 
is  long  since  we  met  with  a  volume  of  poetry  from  which  we 
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have  derived  so  much  unmixed  pleasure  as  from  the  collection 
now  before  us.  Right  eloquently  does  he  discourse  of  nature, 
her  changeful  features  and  her  varied  moods,  as  exhibited  in 
'*  America  with  her  rich  green  forest  robe/*  and  many  are  the 
glowing  pictures  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages,  in  proof 
of  the  poet's  assertion  that  "  nature  is  man's  best  teacher." 

Besides  the  numerous  pieces  published  by  Mr.  Street  in  differ- 
ent periodicals,  he  delivered  three  very  able  poems  before  the 
Englossian  Society  of  Geneva,  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Phi- 
lomathean  Societies  of  Union  College,  from  which  latter  institu- 
tion in  1841  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  A  com- 
plete and  beautiful  edition  of  his  poems,  in  a  large  octavo  volume 
of  more  than  three  hundred  pages,  was  published  two  years  since 
by  Messrs  Clark  and  Austin,  of  New  York,  and  has  already 
passed  through  several  editions.  We  have  room  to  quote  from 
it  but  two  specimens  to  illustrate  the  view  wa  have  g^ven.  One 
is  a  picture  of  Autumn : — 

"  The  beech-nut  falling  from  its  opened  burr 
OiTes  a  sharp  rattle,  and  the  locust's  sonff 
Rising  and  swelling  •brill,  then  pausing  snort. 
Kings  like  a  trumpet.     Distant  woods  and  biUa 
Are  fall  of  echoes,  and  all^unds  that  strike 
Upon  the  hollow  air  let  loose  their  tongues. 
The  ripples,  creeping  through  the  matted  grass. 
Drip  on  the  ear,  and  the  far  partridge-drum 
Rolls  like  low  thunder.     The  last  butterfly, 
Like  a  winged  violet,  floating  with  the  meek 
Pink-eoknred  snnshine,  sinks  his  velvet  feet 
Within  the  pillared  mullein's  delicate  down, 
And  shuts  and  opens  his  unruffled  fans. 
Lasily  wings  the  crow,  with  solemn  croak. 
From  tree-top  on  to  tree-top.    Feebly  chirps 
The  grasshopper,  and  the  spider's  tiny  clock 
Ticks  from  its  crevice." 

Is  not  this  a  painting  1  as  much  as  any  ethereal  and  dreamy 

landscape  by  Cole  or  Durand  1 

The  other  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  an  ancient  forest  road. 

"  Old  winding  roads  are  frequent  in  the  woods. 
By  the  surveyor  opened  long  ago. 
When  through  the  depths  he  led  his  trampling  band, 
Startling  the  crouched  deer  from  th^  underbrush 
With  unknown  shouts  and  axe -blows.    Left  agpun 
To  solitude,  soon  nature  touches  in 
Picturesque  graces.    Hiding  here  in  moss 
The  wheel-track — btocking  up  the  vista  then 
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In  bushes — darkooing  with  her  soft  cool  Unto 
The  notches  on  the  trees,  and  hatchet-cuts 
Upon  the  stooping  limbs — across  the  trail 
Twistingt  in  wrealhs,  the  pine'0  eDomioat  roots* 
And  twining,  like  a  bower,  the  leaves  above. 
Now  skirts  she  the  faint  path  with  fringes  deep 
Of  thicket,  where  the  checkered  partridge  hides 
Its  downy  brood,  and  whence,  with  drooping  wuig 
It  limps  to  lure  away  the  hunter's  foot 
Approaching  its  low  cradle  ;  now  she  coats 
The  hollow,  stripped  by  the  surveyor's  band, 
To  pitch  their  tents  at  night,  with  pheasant  graM, 
So  that  the  doe,  its  slim  fawn  by  its  side, 
Amidst  the  fire-flies  in  the  twilight  feeds ; 
And  now  she  hurls  some  hemlock  o'er  the  track 
Splitting  the  trunk  that  in  the  frost  and  rain 
Asunder  falls,  and  melts  into  a  strip 
Of  umber  dust." 

We  are  writing  of  one,  however,  who  we  feel  has  only  com- 
menced his  career.  His  next  publication  will,  we  think^  add  to 
his  reputation,  in  a  way  to  exceed  the  hopes  even  of  his  most 
ardent  friends.  For  several  years  Mr.  Street  has  been  engaged 
on  a  poem  called  "  Frontenac,"  a  tale  of  the  Iroquois  in  1696, 
which  b  now  finished.  The  writer  of  this  sketx^h  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  in  manuscript,  and  has  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  it  will  stand  at  the  very  head  of  American  poems. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  Mr.  Street's  reputation  in  England, 
that  the  distinguished  London  publisher,  Mr.  Bentley,  to  whom 
this  poem  was  casually  mentioned,  at  once  made  propositions  to 
the  author  to  have  it  brou^t  out  by  his  house.  Arrangements  to 
this  effect  have  been  made,  and  the  poem  will  appear  in  England 
in  a  few  months.  Its  descriptions  of  natural  scenery— «o  bright 
and  vivid — and  its  sketches  of  life  in  the  forest  and  the  Indian  vil* 
lage  will  be  something  most  novel  to  the  reading  public  abroad. 
There  la  a  freshness  about  it  which  cannot  but  charm  those  «o- 
customed  to  the  poetry  of  the  Old  World,  and  we  believe  that 
shortly  no  American  poet  will  be  better  known  in  England  than 
Mr.  Street 
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Public  opinion  concerning  the  value  of  collegiate  edacation  is 
rapidly  changing  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  fear  that  pablic  opinion 
lias  the  best  reason  in  the  world  to  change.  We  fear  that  its  yei^ 
diet  in  this  matter  is  one  of  those  gradual,  sober,  diffiuive  judg* 
ments,  that  express  the  concurring  opinion  of  reflective  men,  and 
that  tremendous  dictum,  known,  though  unheard,  as  die  Voice  of 
the  Age.    * 

Peiliaps  we  ought  to  state  here,  in  order  to  secure  the  decent- 
ly respectful  attention  of  die  reader,  that  we  are  net  one  of  those, 
who  make  their  own  history  the  universal  solvent  of  all  problems ; 
who  think  that  because  they  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  ignorance, 
in  obtaining  a  position  of  notoriety,  neither  they  nor  any  one  else 
can  be  any  better  for  an  education.  This  conceit  only  reveals 
depdia  of  ignorance  most  contemptible  and  dishonorable.  And 
more— w^  are  rather  skepdcal  about  the  advantage  of  taking  a  de- 
gree in  **  Nature's  University*'  only.  The  North  American  In- 
dians tried  the  benefits  of  that  sort  of  graduation  for  many  centu- 
ries, and  did  not  at  the  end  exhibit  any  striking  attainments,  ei- 
ther in  religion,  morality,  refinement,  scholarship,  or  even  in  com- 
mon decency.  Let  not  the  public  then  charge  us  widi  the  envy  of 
an  ignoramus,  who  would  sneer  at  the  advantages  which  he  has 
never  himself  enjoyed  ;  for  it  is  as  true  as  strange,  that  we  did,  by 
dint  of  four  years'  toil,  long,  long  i^,  obtain  an  engraved  diploma^ 
significant  of.a  baccalaureate  degree  in  die  Arts.  Heaven  for- 
give us,  for  not  obtaining  a  great  deal  more  than  we  did,  in  addi- 
tion to  diat  sheepskin ! 

To  return.  We  said  that  the  public  estimation  of  die  value  of 
a  college  education  was  decfining.  Once  it  was  an  advantage 
diat  overawed  the  gaping  crowd.  Its  very  name  was  a  challenge 
of  success.  It  imposed  on  one,  who  had  eqoyed  its  benefits,  high 
duties,  which  he  would  have  been  considered  a  reprobate  not  to 
endeavor  to  disdMurge.    We  will  not  say,  that  it  has  not  still  a 
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traditionary  estimation  of  this  kind  attached  to  it.  In  modem 
times,  grey-headed  fathers  linger  over  the  musty  ledger,  or  im- 
brue their  hands  in  menial  work,  and  fond  mothers  toil  and  spin 
and  sew  for  many  a  weary  hour,  for  the  sake  of  affoiding  to 
their  son  the  talismanic  advantage  of  college  learning.  Still,  they 
expect  to  see  a  halo  surround  the  brow  of  their  awkward  boy,  as 
soon  as  he  passed  through  the  regular  course  of  academic  studies 
and  honors.  Stil^  the  college  anniversary  attracts  crowds  of 
strangers  to  some  modem  Athens,  and  great  as  ever  is  the  great* 
ness,  in  the  esteem  of  some,  of  the  heroes  of  the  carpeted  stage  of 
Commencement  Day.  The  student,  too,  while  in  college,  ima- 
gines himself  breathing  an  atmosphere  fit  only  for  high  naturesv 
and  fancies  that  if  he  excels  there,  the  toorld  outside  of  college 
must  of  course  bow  to  his  eminence.  We  admit  all  this.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  assert  that  tUs  high  opinion  of  college 
advantages  is  confined  to  those  who  are  under  the  despotisna  of 
some  old  opinion  cm  the  subject,  or  are,  in  some  form  or  otber, 
overshadowed  by  college  influences.  Professors  and  tutors  are 
especially  besotted  on  this  subject  Like  the  Chinese,  they  think 
that  all  the  world  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  live  in  a 
"flowery  kingdom.''-  The  only  reason  why  they  think  so»  is  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  communication,  either  by  sympathy  or 
knowledge,  with  the  great  world  outside  of  the  college  microcosm. 
And  this  is  the  very  thing  that  exposes  them,  like  Chinamen^  to 
the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  every  body.  There  is  nothing  so  damoing 
ia  this  age  as  self-conceit.  If  any  one  stops  to  plume  himself  on 
what  he  has  accomplished  already,  he  will  find  the  world  improv- 
ing his  silly  delay  to  get  fhr  in  advance  of  him. 

With  all  the  earnestness  oi  one,  who  is  enthusiastically  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  education,  we  insist  that  the  public  are  losiiig 
their  respect  for  the  system  of  training  practised  at  present  in 
American  Colleges.  As  an  English  cockney  would  say,  college 
education  is  **  getting  too  s/mp."  It  "  must  move  on,"  or  be  tram« 
pled  out  of  sight  and  honor.  The  stude^it  himself  is  okt&a  the 
one,  who  is  most  painfully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 
^e  finds  himself,  after  the  ardent  devotion  of  four  years,  in  the 
flower  of  his  life  and  strength,  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  a 
most  mortifying  state  of  backwardness.  He  comes  out  into  busy 
life,  not  merely  unable  to  find  a  ready  appredatiop  of  bis  cotta* 
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giate  greatness,  and  a  free  path  to  laborioas  success,  but  is  actually 
deficient  in  what  he  most  wants,  and  cumbered  with  what  he  does 
not  want:  not  with  too  much  learning,  but  with  scholastic  habits 
and  with  false  judgments  of  mankind,  and  a  divergence  and  want 
of  definiteness  in  his  aims.  He  finds  that  he  has  taken  discipline, 
which  is  at  best  only  means  to  an  end,  as  itself  the  end  of  pursuit. 
He  is  **  at  sea'^  in  an  infinite  ocean,  well  supplied  with  corks  and 
bladders,  but  without  having  learned  to  swim.  The  world  has  no 
reverence  for  his  scholasticism,  smiles  at  his  airs,  and  dares  him 
to  wrestle  with  it.  We  verily  believe,  that  if  thousands  of  com* 
moB  schools  did  not  annually  open  their  friendly  doors  for  the 
installation  of  hosts  of  teachers,  and  if  country  parishes  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  did  not  offer  to  college*learned  strip- 
lings a  life-long  insurance  against  starvation,  that  a  large  number 
erf"  the  persons,  annually  thrown  loose  from  college-walls  in  our 
country,  would  be  tempted  to  commit  suicide. 

They  try  to  write  for  the  press  ;  but  they  know  nothing  about 
the  popular  taste.  They  are  surprised  that  their  fine  sentences 
are  received  with  yawns  of  weariness  ;  that  their  classical  allu- 
sions and  high-flown  sentences  faU  from  their  Hps  **  stale,  flat  and 
unprofitable ;  that  their  elaborate  tissue  of  metaphors  disguises 
all  the  thoughts  which  they  meant  to  impress,  and  confuses  and 
destroys  the  interest  of  the  hearer.  They  discover  that  they  are 
not  practical — that  they  have  none  of  the  glow  and  sparkle  of 
common  sense.  Here  comes  into  view  their  great  deficiency. — 
They  are  only  retailing  the  fruits  of  their  own  dificipUnary  educa* 
tion.  They  have  had  no  ulterior  object  before  their  mind's  eye, 
and  no  great  thought  dropped  into  their  minds  by  their  instruc- 
tors. They  have  not  studied  the  age  and  its  wants.  They  have 
made  no  grand  '  esolution  to  fix  this  and  to  fix  that  truth  in  the 
heart  of  thi  world. 

The  pi  eminent  poets  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  if.  they  lived 
now«  would  find  that  almost  every  body  can  spin  as  good  rhyming 
couplets  as  they  did  then.  Many  of  their  eflusions  would  be  re- 
jected by  a  common  newspaper  editor.  It  is  so  with  college 
learning,  as  at  present  administered.  The  graduate  often  finds 
the  faithful  readers  of  tho  cheap  scientific  publications  of  the  day 
far  in  advance  of  himself  in  practical  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing and  minute  features  of  modem  science.     Almost  any  intelli- 
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gent  merchant  and  n^echanic  can  instruct  him.  Heia'^bdiiBd 
the  times."  The  bey,  educated  in  the  printingKiffice  can  stir  the 
popular  spirit  thrice  quicker  than  himself,  and  spread  his  know* 
ledge  before  the  public  in  a  manner  more  ^propriate,  becanse 
it  is  more  lustrous  with  the  flash  qf  iptelligence*  These  evfls 
seem  to  be  somewhat  worse  in  our  oldest  and  most  yeneraled 
institutions  than  elsewhere.  A  fossil  system  of  education  is  ad* 
hered  to,  as  if  t1^  world  would  never  demand  any  thing  higher 
and  better,.  Profisssors  mew  themselyes  in  private  houses  i  take 
no  pains  to  feel  the  world's  wants  themselvee,  ai^d  inspire  none  of 
their  pupils  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  meet  and  supply,  in  soma 
measure,  the  demands  of  the  age.  They  are  not  models  for  their 
charge,  if  they  are  instructors.  There  is  no  inspiratioo  in  their 
lives,  no  enthusiasm  in  their  characters,  as  a  general  thing. 

If  the  design  of  a  college  education  was.to  make  men  scholars^  then 
the  habits  of  mind  gendered  by  a  c<>llege  life  in  America  might  not 
be  inappropriate.    But  this  our  academic  corporaticms  and  Facul- 
ties do  not  claim.     They  do  not,  will  not,  in  a  single  ct^Uege  in  tUs 
country,  pursue  a  course  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  ocMtn 
in  any  department.    They  recognize  in  the  curriculum  of  theb 
institutions  a  preparatory  course  to  the  active  and  practical  pro- 
fessions of  life— to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  political  arena,  and  die 
practice  of  medicine.    They  do  not  expect  that  one  man  out  of 
every  hundred  whom  they  instruct,  will  devote  himself  to  scho- 
lastic pursuits.    The  temptations  in  our  age  and  coimtry  are  all 
the  other  way.     Conscious,  then,  that  mere  scholarship  will  not 
be  the  result  of  their  discipline,  ought  they  not  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  times  and  seek  to  direct  the  minds  of  their  pupils  to  ths 
great  objects  at  which  it  is  almost  certain  that  their  ambitioo,  if 
they  have  any,  wiil  level  itself?     In  one  American  CoUege  (per* 
haps  we  ought  to  state,)  there  is  a  prevailing  spirit  among  the  stu- 
dents themselves  which  checks,  in  some  measure,  the  scholasticism 
of  College  life.     They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  political  and 
moral  questions  of  the  day,  and  know  at  lea^  what  the  newspa* 
pers  talk  about  from  we^k  to  Week,     Their  minds  are  exrited 
with  some  great  thoughts,  and  they  get  intellectually  inured  to 
sotne  of  the  conflicts  of  life.    At  another  institution,  an  attesqit 
has  been  made  to  consult  -the  tastes  of  students,  and  to  leave  to 
them  an  artificial  choice  of  those  academical  pursuits  which  the 
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young  men  think  to  be  most  in  keeping  with  their  future  profes- 
sioit.  This  we  cannot  admire,  for  if  preparation  for  a  particular 
line  of  business  is  the  sole  object  of  College  life,  then  no  time  at 
an  would  better  be  wasted  at  an  institution,  wh^re  studies  of  this 
sort  are  always  pursued  loosely  or  have  a  very  faint  and  question- 
able bearing  on  the  future  profession.  The  student  should  at 
once,  without  any  academic  training,  be  put  directly  in  an  institu- 
tion' or  under  a  master,  specially  devoted  to  the  art  or  profession 
which  he  means  to  follow.  This  dainty  choice  among  the  various 
ordinary  studies  of  the  College  course,  is  only  specious  fooling,  at 
best.  In  another  institution — an  honored  one,  too-^all  the  ten- 
dencies of  th«  course  of  study,  the  system  of  discipline,  and  habits 
of  the  instructors,  is  to  scholasticism.  The  course  of  study,  or  that 
part  of  it  on  which  the  great  part  of  the  student's  time  is  spent,  is 
that  of  a  foreign  High  School.  It  is  narrow,  unpractical  and  un- 
inspiring. The  habits  of  the  instructors  are  not  such  as  call  out 
some  of  the  ambition  for  noble  imitation,  which  stirred  the  spirit 
of  such  pupils  as  Cicero  and  Hortensius.  The  course  of  disci- 
pline is  calculated  to  weaken  the  self-respect  of  the  student,  to 
destroy  all  sympathy  and  mutual  regard  between  instructor  and 
instructed,  and  to  supply  the  puerile  side  of  a  young  man's  char- 
acter with  plenty  of  meat  to  feed  on. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  bring  these  hurried  remarks  to  a 
close.  In  future,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the 
cfvils  we  deprecate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  for  the  present,  that 
more  professors,  different  professors,  and  better  professors  are 
wanted.  Our  collegiate  institutions  want  more  professors,  as 
many  new  sciences,  of  the  greatest  practical  value,  are  constantly 
taking  rank  in  Europe  and  this  country,  and  of  which  no  educa- 
ted person  should  be  ignorant.  The  application  of  science  to  the 
arts,  elegant  and  mechanical,  is  now-a-days  engrossing  a  largo 
share  of  public  attention,  and  suggests  an  important  change  in  our 
collegiate  course  of  study.  We  need  professors  accomplished  m 
these  branches ;  men  fresh  from  contact  with  them ;  and,  if  possi- 
ble, men  who  have  won  distinction  in  them. 

We  must  have  different  professors.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
good  policy  to  retain  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  of  scholasticism  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  but  where  this  usurps  every  thing 
earthy  odors  must  prevail,  and  the  spirit  of  college-life  must  be 
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practically  deadened.  Men,  who  are  great  somewbere  else  be 
sides  in  college-walls,  ought  to  be  selected  to  fill  the  chairs  of  sci- 
ence, philosophy  and  rhetoric  :  men,  whom  students  would  wish 
to  imitate  as  well  as  to  receive  instruction  from.  The  professor 
of  Chemistry  should  be  one  who  has  really  added  to  the  treasures 
of  science.  The  professor  of  Rhetoric  should  be  an  elegant  and 
impressive  writer^  not  a  dull  analyzer  of  old  English  Literature, 
incapable  of  stirring  the  blood  with  a  single  great  thought,  or 
pleasing  the  ear  with  a  single  rhythmic  period.  We  want  men 
who  will  now  and  then  drop  some  vital  idea  into  the  minds  of 
their  pupils — which  will  take  root  and  grow  in  the  fructifying  soil 
of  a  young  intellect.  We  want  Wilsons  and  Macaulays  and 
Hares  and  Longfellows  to  fill  our  chairs  of  Science,  Art  and  Lit- 
erature :  men,  in  one  sense,  of  the  world — ^men,  of  whom  the  world 
knows  something,  and  around  whom  generous-minded  youth  will 
gather  with  eagerness  and  pride  as  the  ancient  orators  flocked  in 
early  life  to  the  gardens  of  Plato. 

We  want  heUer  professors.  By  some  wire-working — some  se- 
cret influence  of  sect,  or  personal  friendship,  or  family  affection, — 
some  collegiate  institutions  have  entitled  themselves  to  as  much 
disgust  as  political  cliques  sometimes  merit  by  their  selections  of 
official  incumbents.  Persons,  at  the  present  time,  hold  important 
stations  in  American  Colleges,  which  they  only  disgrace  :  whose 
instructions  are  repudiated  by  the  students  under  their  charge. 
This  point  need  not  be  explained  or  argued.  We  are  perfectly 
understood,  when  we  say  that  we  must  have  heUer  professors. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

California  is  the  theme  of  the  day.  It  is  one  of  those  all- 
'engrossing  topics,  which  from  time  to  time  arrest  and  absorb 
public  attention,  until  one  fancies  that  he  reads  its  name  pla- 
carded on  every  face  he  meets,  and  that  he  knows  what  thoughts 
are  passing  behind  the  working  features,  or  the  thoughtful  brow. 
In  our  country,  there  is  no  class  whom  the  recent  intelligence 
from  California  does  not  affect.  No  part  of  American  society  is 
so  settled  into  a  dull  dependent  routine  of  thankless  labor,  or  so 
hopelessly  miserable,  as  to  lie  below  the  ambition  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  a  rgal  El  Dorado.  From  bank-desk  to  bar-room,  in 
counting-house  and  cellar,  the  watchword  of  good  conversable 
souls  is  invariably  California,  The  scrawny  hag  hangs  on  the 
gray-haired  sinner  whom  she  calls  her  husband,  and  vows  that  he 
shall  not  leave  her  to  starvation  by  emigrating  to  the  gold-region. 
The  elastic  young  clerk  is  impatient  to  be  a  San  Francisco  capi- 
talist, or  a  Monterey  trader,  realizing  enormous  profits  in  a  cash 
business.  The  laborer,  who  is  tired  of  looking  for  new  employers, 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  strikes  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  sets  out 
for  the  land  where  manual  work  commands  from  twenty  dollars 
to  fifty  dollars  a  day.  Within  two  months  about  twenty-five  ves- 
sels, of  a  large  class,  will  have  cleared  from  the  single  port  of 
New  York  for  California.  Even  in  the  country  towns  of  New 
England,  young  men  are  organizing  emigration-clubs :  hoping, 
by  a  union  of  forces,  to  be  able  to  charter  some  craft  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Isthmus.  Already  an  enterprizing  firm  of  New  York  mer- 
chants have  established  a  line  of  steamers  to  ply  from  the  west 
side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  San  Francisco.  In  short,  our 
American  people  are  now  prepared  to  leally  find  the  Far  West : 
to  touch  the  Pacific  shore,  and  forever  put  an  end  to  the  fables  of 
poetry  about  unvisited  regions  of  delight  just  under  the  drapery 
of  the  setting  sun,  by  turning  the  remotest  occidental  land  into 
an  active,  work-a-day  scene  of  commerce  and  agriculture. 
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The  American  seems  a  pilgrim  by  nature.  It  requires  a  very 
small  inducement  to  enable  him  to  shoulder  his  pack  and  com- 
mence his  plodding  march  towards  a  new  home.  Surely,  he  will 
not  hesitate  long  to  move,  when  he  is  officially  assured  that  beds, 
sown  with  gold,  await  him  on  the  banks  of  mill-sites,  and  that  he 
can  dig  masses  of  the  finest  yellow  metal  with  his  jack-knife,  out 
of  the  clefts  of  rocks,  on  the  western  coast  of  his  own  country's 
soil :  that,  without  going  off  from  Brother  Jonathan's  own  land, 
oi  trespassing  on  any  body  but  his  Uncle  Samuel,  he  can  fill  bis 
pockets  with  flakes  and  scales  of  gold. 

But  we  have  not  taken  our  pen  to  write  a  newspaper  rhapsody 
about  our  new  territories,  and  their  mines  of  platina,  gold  and 
quicksilver,  and  the  fine  chance  now  presented  to  emigrants  to 
go  and  dig,  or  to  carry  out  cotton  cloth  and  flour  and  seidlita 
powders,  to  sell  at  two  dollars  a  yard,  and  fifty  dollars  a  barrel, 
and  thirty  dollars  a  box — as  some  have  actually  done.  The  stu- 
pendous results  of  the  drama  now  passing  before  us  are  our  con- 
cern :  not  the  colossal  fortunes  to  be  made  in  commerce  and  in 
real-estate  speculations  at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  and  in 
excavating  metala.  We  will  not  even  discuss  the  probable  effects 
of  the  discovery  of  such  vast  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
upon  stocks  at  home  or  the  balance  of  trade  abroad.  The  only 
facts  in  this  department,  important  to  us,  are  two  in  number. 

First,  gold  and  quicksilver  have  been  found  in  California  in 
miraculous  quantities.  The  official  despatches  of  Colonel  Mason 
and  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton  and  others  leave  no 
doubt  in  any  candid  mind  on  this  subject.  The  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  mines  at  one  tnousand  millions  of  dollars  may  be  far 
beyond  or  far  under  the  mark  of  truth.  But  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  gold  is  washed  out  of  every  handful  of  earth  that  is  gathered 
up  in  certain  localities,  and  that  these  localities  seem  illimitably 
numerous :  that  scattered  ma.-^.^es  of  gold  lie  in  the  clefts  of  rocks 
as  if  they  were  scattered  deposits  from  some  undiscovered  veius 
of  countless  value.  Moreover,  the  discovery,  altliough  unex- 
pected, might  reasonably  have  been  looked  forward  to.  Not  be- 
cause dim  traditions  have  always  pointed  to  an  £1  Dorado  in  the 
Far  West — tra-^itions,  wbivh'greet-ed  Europeans  almost  as  soon 
as  tlej  first  touched  the  shore  of  Mexico :  but  becau^r;  liie  won- 
derful  display  of  gold  in  Aztec  temples  and  the  sacred  relics  of 
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he  Mexicans  must  have^had  some  vast  treasury  of  supply  in  by- 
gone years.  And  if  the  careless,  improvident  savage  should,  by 
accident,  here  and  there  discover  a  Mexican  gold-mine,  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  he  left  very  many  undiscovered  1  Many 
facts,  too,  on  this  subject,  have  been  long- known,  although  un* 
doubtedly  under-estimated.  Perez  Galvez,  proprietor  of  two 
mines,  in  Guanajuato,  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  derived  their  patents  of 
aristocracy  from  the  sudden  wealth  acquired  by  them  through  the 
accidental  discovery  of  Mexican  mines,  which  enabled  them  to 
make  extravagant  presents  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Temeros  thus 
became  Conde  de  Regla,  and  the  Obregon  family  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Conde  de  Valenciana,  who  was  ennobled  for  a 
like  cause. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  secret  mines,  the  owners  of  which 
have  died  without  disclosing  the  source  of  their  wealth.  In  fact, 
the  Spaniards  were  always  referred  by  the  natives  of  Mexico  to 
the  West  as  the  fountain  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  They 
found  some  pearls  in  California,  which  excited  their  cupidity  to 
the  highest  degree.  But  most  of  the  adventurers  were  gradually 
discouraged,  and  some  undoubtedly  discovered  mines,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  they  kept  jealously  guarded  from  public  know- 
ledge. The  indolent  Mexicans  troubled  themselves  very  little  by 
exploring  for  metallic  ores. 
'  The  other  important  fact  for  us  is  that  an  unexampled  wave  of 
emigration  is  rushing  after  this  golden  prospect.  The  population 
of  the  gold  region  and  San  Francisco  has  nearly  doubled  within 
a  year,  and  probably  amounts  at  present  to  nearly  10,000.  Vessel 
after  vessel  is  equipped,  and  is  overrun  with  passengers,  bound 
for  the  Californian  harbor.  This  is  enough  to  show  that,  as  the 
climate  of  San  Francisco  is  fine,  and  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Philadelphia,  that  this  region  will  be  rapidly  filled  up,  and  that  the 
prodigies  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys  are  about  to  be  en- 
acted anew. 

Having  taken  these'  facts  for  granted,  we  can  now  look  with  a 
pold  philosophical  intuition  upon  the  probable  consequences  of 
the  wonders  now  passing  befc  «  us.  Nor  can  we  move  a  step 
without  being  struck  with  th*^  ':i')i~.dv.»iiaal  aspect  of  thi«  ncK 
movement  of  Anglo-Saxon  energy,     it  seems  to  have  come  upom 
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US  just  at  the   right  time.    When   new  inventions  have  been 
crowding  upon  us,  within  the  last  ten  years,  as  they  never  did  in 
any  half  century  before  ;  when  motion  seems  to  be  unlimited  in 
rapidity ;  when  the  action  of  electricity  has  been  so  methodized 
as  to  communicate  thoughts  and  words  for  any  conceivable  dis- 
tance without  the  apparent  loss  of  a  moment ;  when  even  our 
vast  Union  can  be  traversed  diagonally  by  the  traveller  within  a 
week  by  the  agency  of  steam  :  when  we  were  already  discussing 
the  wisdom  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  one  inmiense 
railroad,  and  of  severing  the  rocky  bond — the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
— which  for  ages  has  united  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  by  a  ship  canal,  in  order  to  give  us  a  readier  com- 
munication with  our  Pacific  shore  ;  when  we  are  more  than  ever 
flooded  with  foreign  immigration ;  when  we  had  already  begun 
to  introduce  our  manufactures  into  the  East,  and  the  public  atten- 
tion was  strongly  directed  in  pursuit  of  an  increase  of  our  com- 
merce to  rival  the  increase  of  our  manufactures,  we  suddenly 
come  into  possession  of  a  new  empire  of  soil  upon  the  western 
•  coast  of  our  continent,  salubrious  and  fertile,  well-wooded  and 
well-watered,  and  especially  attractive  by  its  rich  mines  to  the 
money-loving  American.  Had  it  been  discovered  sooner,  it  would 
have  been  idle  on  our  hands  for  a  time,  or  might  have  prevented 
the  glorious  agricultural  development  of  the  interior  of  our  coun- 
try, the  so-called  Western  Sta^s.     It  comes  at  a  time,  when  the 
wonderful  discoveries  of  the  age  will  make  it  comparatively  near 
—will  bring  it  under  the  immediate  moral  power  of   ur  institu- 
tions and  prevent  a  lapse  to  barbarism — will  keep  it  as  bone  of 
our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  instead  of  raising  up  a  separate 
republic  on  the  Pacific,  either  permanently  a  rival  to  us,  or  com. 
polled  to  go  through  the  forms  of  annexation,  which  might  so  alter 
its  domestic  policy  or  our  own  as  to  occasion  trouble.      We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  we  stood  in  need  of  more  to  ritory,  or  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  distraction  of  our  interests  by  such  a  diflusion  of 
our  population.     But  as  the  territory  seemed  destined  to  fall  into 
our  hands,  it  is  well  that  it  has  come  upon  us  as  it  has — at  a  time 
when  our  institutions  can  easily  be  transplanted  to  it,  and  when  it 
may  bring  us  so  much  pecuniary  advantage,  and  be  bound  to  u« 
by  ties  of  interest. 

Another  reason  why  the  settlement  of  this  new  territory  ia 
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eminently  timely,  is  found  in  the  manner  of  its  colonization.  The 
emigrants  rush  thither, "  as  the  horse  rushes  to  the  battle."  They 
go  in  such  large  bodies  as  to  be  able,  to  fix  the  character  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  Its  political  institutions,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States.  It  is  henceforward  inevitably  Ameri- 
canized. Its  spirit,  temper,  interest,  are  all  Republican  and 
American.  The  die  is  cast  forever.  No  foreign  foot  can  invade 
that  Pacific  shore  and  claim  it  in  the  name  of  any  crpwn.  No 
revolution  can  throw  it  back  to  barbarism.  No  propagandism 
can  real  upon  its  free  soil  the  institutions  of  absolutism  or  aristo- 
cracy. The  destiny  of  California  is  fixed.  It  will  soon  be  a  part 
of  our  republican  confederacy. 

But  the  physical  condition  and  resources  and  position  of  Cali- 
fornia are  what  make  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States  especially  timely.  It  lies  on  the  Pacific  shore,  as 
yet  unoccupied  by  our  commerce,  but  the  nearest  point  within 
our  domain  to  China,  India,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  It  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world — San  Francisco— 
where  ships  of  any  burthen  can  lie  in  perfect  security,  and  which 
is  remarkably  free  from  dangerous  obstructions.  The  imaginar 
tion  fails,  as  it  endeavors  to  conceive  the  amount  of  commerce 
which  may  be  carried  into  successful  operation  between  our  own 
land  and  the  almost  untried  market  of  the  populous  East.  Already 
have  our  manufactures  found  their  way  into  Turkey  and  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  Why  should  they  not  be  introduced  into  Birmah  and 
Thibet  1  As  access  to  Asiatic  centres  of  trade,  ports  and  metro- 
politan cities,  is  nearer  from  our  own  California  than  from  any  of 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  countries  of  Europe^ 
and  as  American  enterprise  is  so  prompt  and  persevering,  why 
should  not  California  gpradually  engpross  the  trade  of  the  pagan 
•ountries  of  Asia  ?  As  the  reality  of  this  advantage  becomes 
more  clear,  emigration  will  set  more  strongly  towards  the  Pacific^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  San  Francidco  should  not  become  in 
time  another  New  York — with  its  fine  harbor  beautified  by  im- 
mense ware-houses,  and  lined  with  thick  groves  of  masts, — thriv- 
ing, populous  and  magnificent.  This  .is,  to  be  sure,  a  glance  into 
futurity,  but  it  is  not  mere  fancy ;  for  miracles  of  the  same  kind 
have  already  occurred  in  this  country,  without  half  the  aids  and 
advantages  ofiered  by  California. 
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The  resources  of  California,  however,  are  more  important  to 
MB  than  its  position.     The  stupendous  development  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources  within  so  short  a  space  of  time~-the  growth  of 
cities  and  villages,  and  the  construction  of  our  country's  external 
greatness — ^have  far  exceeded  our  wealth,  as  represented  in  cur- 
rency.    They  have  made  demands  upon  us,  which  we  have  heen 
obliged  to  supply  by  immense  issues  of  paper  currency,  multi- 
tudes of  credit-institutions  or  banks,  and  an  extravagant  use  of 
the  credit-system.     We  have  been  pinched  for  want  of  the  stand- 
ards of  value— gold  and  silver.     Hence  we  have  had  sudden  re- 
vulsions— ^undue  expansions  and  violent  contractions — which  have 
left  commercial  ruin  in  the  wake  of  pecuniary  explosions,  and 
loaded  us  with  sudden  bankruptcies.  Nor  has  this  want  of  money 
merely  made  our  progress  spasmodic  and  broken  it  by  reverses  : 
it  is  fair  to  believe  that  it  has  seriously  retarded  our  development 
—startling  as  it  is.      It  is  true  that  an  abundance  of  money  has 
been  of  serious  disadvantage  to  other  nations.    The  "  hard-money 
countries"  have  been  justly  derided  for  their  sloth,  luxury  and 
decline.     England  and  America  seem  to  have  been  spurred  on  to 
gigantic  development    by  the    comparative   scarcity   of  money, 
while  Spain  has  been  rendered  thriftless,  hopeless  and  barbarous 
by  her  splendid  robberies  of  Mexico  and  Peru.      Nor  can  there 
be  a  doubt,  that  our  infant  energies  have   been  fired  and  quick- 
ened to  that  powerful  internal  development — the  building  of  cities, 
railroads  and  canals,— the  raising  of  immense  crops, — ^re^olute 
endeavors  to  open  a  trade  with  foreign  countries, — the  determined 
devotion  of  our  country  for  several  years  to  the  manufacturing 
interest, — by  this  very  want  of  money.     But  at  the  same  time,  the 
want  has  come  of  late  to  be  a  serious  inconvenience.      The  West- 
em  farmer  is  obliged  almost  to  make  wheat  and  grain  his  cur- 
rency.   If  we  are  to  credit  some  of  the  agents  of  Western  colle- 
giate institutions,  positive  suffering  in  the  midst  of  plenty  has 
been  the  result  of  the  want  of  the  circulating  medium,  as  every 
body  was  ready  to  pay  in  wheat  and  nothing  else.     In  the  mean 
time,  fluctuating  prices  are  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  money 
-—sellers  being  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain 
the  scarce  article  known  as  cash.    In  short,  the  West  has  needed 
more  money  to  aid  its  deTelopment,    Our  country,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  distressed  from  time  to  time,  especially  on  occasions  of 
•zjtnordinary  importation,  for  the  lack  of  the  preciotts  metals. 
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Qut  now,  from  a  new  source  is  pouring  in  upon  us  a  stream  of 
gold.  A  mint  will  undoubtedly  be  established  soon  at  Monterey, 
and  the  precious  metal  will  be  coined  there  to  fix  its  value  and  to 
to  enlarge  the  currency  of  our  country.  Money  is  what  we  have 
wanted,  and  money  is  what  we  shall  now  have.  We  shall  get 
over  our  panics  about  the  exportatiou  of  specie,  and  cease  to 
•crutinize  and  question,  with  anxious  eyes,  the  hold  of  every  vessel 
that  leaves  our  shores  for  forcngn  ports,  lest  it  should  carry  away 
gold  and  silver  enough  to  leave  the  money-market  at  home  in  a 
Htate  of  pressure.  There  will  be  a  steadiness  and  security  itf  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  which  has  been  hitherto  un- 
known. In  this  view,  the  acquisition  of  California  is  of  great 
advantage  to  our  people. 

But  while  we  talk  of  these  results  and  prospects  with,  })erhaps, 
some  patriotic  pride,  their  moral  aspect  is  of  far  higher  moment 
than  their  economic  relations.  It  becomes  us  to  see  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  all  these  gigantic  movements,  and  to  believe  that 
pR)vidence  is  confiding  such  great  power  and  resources  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  with  some  vast  ulterior  views.  Our  national 
progress  seems  to  be  mysteriously  ordered :  even  our  sins  seem 
to  be  overruled  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  world.  Such  won- 
derful and  unexpected  aids  to  our  growth,  coming  upon  us  at  a 
time  when  they  are  most  valuable  to  us,  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
some  grand  design.  Territory,  which  has  ruined  other  nations, 
instead  of  distracting,  seems  to  consolidate  and  stimulate  our 
union.  Money,  which  has  overwhelmed  other  nations  with  lux- 
ury, cannot  be  accumulated  fast  enough  to  do  more  than  supply 
the  vast  enterprises  of  our  physical  and  moral  energies.  Our 
country  is  evidently  in  the  hand  of  God,  as  the  instrument  of  some 
stupendous  moral  revolution.  Our  institutions  are  not  overrun- 
ning a  hemisphere  in  vain.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  sur- 
rounding the  world  in  vain.  An  intelligent,  moral,  cultivated, 
industrious  and  Christian  race  is  permitted  to  fill  every  comer 
of  the  earth  with  its  influence.  Why  is  not  France  thus  per- 
mitted to  permeate  all  human  society  with  her  national  temper 
of  civil  broil,  irreligious  recklessness,  and  military  idolatry  t  Why 
was  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry  compelled  to  end 
in  vanity,  leaving  Spain  the  victim  of  her  own  conquests  1  Why 
was  a  little  persecuted  band  of  Englishmen  permitted  to  plant  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  lias  sprung  into  the  fair  tree  of 
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American  civilization,  overshadowing  a  continent!  Is  it  not 
obviouB,  that  some  stupendous  result  is  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
world's  history  by  the  agency  of  our  Anglo-Saxonism  and  Amer- 
icanism 1  The  sons  of  New  England  are  now  hurried  down, 
under  the  spur  of  ambition  and  cupidity,  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  opposite  boundary  of  our  country.  Our  institutions  take  root 
in  that  strange  soil  instantaneously.  Great  facilities  for  a  com- 
merce with  the  Pagan  countries  of  Asia  are  offered  to  us.  Mis- 
sionaries and  tract-agents  keep  even  pace  with  the  strides  of  emi- 
grration. 

Tne  United  States  seem  to  be  arraying  their  moral  enginery, 
through  the  aid  of  physical  advantages,  to  bear  upon  the  be- 
nighted and  enervated  nations  of  Asia  and  inspire  them  with  the 
energy  of  a  true  religion,  free  government,  and  intelligent  indus- 
try. Surely,  Providence  is  directing  the  magnificent  dramas,  in. 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  waggons  rumble  on  through  the 
prairies ;  the  ships  spread  their  canvass,  in  rapid  succession,  to 
the  gale  ;  th^  sturdy  yeoman  plies  his  spade  in  the  new  El  Do- 
rado ;  the  statesman  fancies  he  is  directing  all  these  results ;  the 
Cabinet  supposes  that  it  is  arranging  the  policy  of  the  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  favor  its  manifest  destiny ;  the  people  discuss 
the  whole  matter  with  overflowing  pride  of  country  and  of  race  ; 
the  scene  seems  to  be  only  the  working  of  human  activity  of  body 
and  of  mind.  But  above  the  din  of  hurrying  masses,  the  boasts  of 
human  pride,  and  the  applause  of  admiring  nations,  may  be  heard 
by  the  ear,  that  listens  rightly,  the  echoes  of  Omnipotent  Energy, 
as  it  drives  on  the  machinery  of  human  progress,  and  works  by 
visible  but  unappreciated  means,  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
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Xni  this  is  Ocean  !  this  the  measured  march, 
To  its  own  music  chanted,  of  that  surge 
Which,  coming  ever  onward  from  the  deep, 
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Breaks  on  tkat  shore  of  storms  !    iDspiring  sound  ! 

And  sight  still  more  inspiring,  where  afar, 

Chafing  amid  its  rocliy  barriers, 

The  tide- wave  ebbs  and  flows — ^tremendous  ^swell! 

Which,  moving  on  in  its  resistless  might, 

Swept  by  the  wind's  cold  breath,  still  heaves  on  high 

Its  crests  of  foam ;  with  each  successive  flow 

Encroaching  on  the  sands,  whose  pebbly  shore. 

To  diamond  hardness  worn,  scarce  feels  the  print 

Of  waves  upon  its  surface.     Yon  tall  cliff'. 

That  rears  on  high  its  frowning  battlements, — 

How  like  an  aged  sentinel  it  stands, 

Guarding  that  ancient  main ! 

The  parting  glow 
Of  Nature's  sunset  kindles  on  the  steep, 
Diffusing  its  rich  radiance,  and  a  light 
Caught  from  the  garniture  of  dying  day. 
Making  the  billows  smile,  rests  on  them  now. 

But  see  !  the  wave  is  all  alive  with  being. 
And  human  forms  are  plashing  in  the  surf. 
Making  huge  riot  with  the  ocean's  top. 
And  tossing  high  its  spray ;  within  its  depths 
Holding  strange  masquerade!     Not  such  as  late 
Appeared,  confined  within  yon  edifice,* 
Woven  in  party  colors,  mocking  sense 
With  feeble  imitation, — but  the  free, 
Mad  frolic  of  the  elements,  instinct 
With  life  and  merriment.     Such  gambols  wild 
The  sea-nymphs,  Thetis  or  Amphitrite, 
Or  Triton  with  his  crooked  shell,  ne'er  played. 
Joined  by  their  watery  followers  in  the  heart 
Of  Neptune's  old  dominions.     Hither  comes 
The  child  of  ease  and  affluence,  roving  far 
To  bathe  within  these  waters,  and  with  him 
The  fainting  invalid  still  plunging  deep 
For  treasures  richer  far  than  those  of  yore 
Sought  by  the  diver  on  the  Persian  main, — 
Life,  health  and  happiness.     Such  treasures  found 
Within  these  depths,  blessing  the  seeker's  toil, 
And  such  the  favoring  gales  that  on  him  blow. 
Hartford^  December^  1848. 


*  The  Faacy  Ball  lately  given  at  the  Ocean  House. 
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SCOTLAND. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  we  had  laid  upon  our  table  ths 
third  edition  of  Tumbull's  "  Genius  of  Scotland."  We  are  not 
minded  to  review  the  book,  or  to  attempt  augmenting  it  s  reputa- 
tion by  our  praise ;  but  the  subject  of  it  will  perhaps  supply  a 
brief  article  in  which  our  readers  may  feel  some  interest,  and 
from  which  they  may  derive  a  little  instruction.  Moreoever,  as 
Caledonia  is  the  country  we  love  next  best  to  our  own  Free  Soil, 
we  shall  minister  to  our  own  gratification  by  a  few  reminiscences 
of  travel  in  the 

**  Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.** 

St.  Andrew's  day,  just  psssed,  has  vividly  recalled  to  our  minds, 
as  AULD  LANa  STNB  did  to  (lOrd  Byron's, 

*'  Scotch  plqids,  Scotch  sooods,  the  blue  hills  and  clear  streams  ;** 

and  we  long  to  make  our  journey  over  again  in  memory's  car,  and 
to  view  the  storied  localities  of  North  Britain  through  the  en- 
chanting haze  of  time  and  distance. 

Most  Americans,  eager  to  commence  their  European  sight-see- 
ing in  England,  and  now  tempted  by  the  speed  of  steam,  choose 
Liverpool  as  their  port  of  landing.  But,  if  you  please,  you  may 
go  to  Glasgow  as  easily,  as  soon  (by  wind,)  and  a  little  more 
cheaply.  Moreover,  who  that  has  time  to  spare  would  exchange 
the  taught  and  trim  packet,  with  its  bounding  motion  and  crowded 
canvass,  for  the  tearing,  and  churning,  and  trembling  and  stmg- 
gling  even  of  the  noblest  steam-ship  1  The  sail-clad  voyager,  with 
tall  and  triple  mast,  is  like  a  politic  ruler  who  makes  way  amid  the 
changing  multitude  by  dexterous  management,  and  timely  compli- 
ance, and  catching  the  popular  breeze,  and  humoring  the  nation's 
will,  that  it  may  do  as  he  inclines  :  the  fiery  steamer  resembles 
some  impetuous  conqueror  who  clears  his  path  by  main  force, 
rushes  straight  to  his  point  through  every  shock,  and  thus  sacri- 
fices ease  and  smoothness  to  rapid  accomplishment.  But  though 
strongly  tempted,  we  cannot  afford  to  say  any  thing  at  present  of 
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our  Toyage  across  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  we  should  only  baye  to 
recount  the  same  pains  and  pleasures,  adventures  and  enjoy* 
mentSy  which  others  have  described  before  us.  Let  us  therefore 
suppose  that,  having  skirted  the  coast  of  Ireland,  we  are  about  to 
enter  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  We  are  now  in  Scottish  waters. 
The  day  is  a  lovely  one  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Any  injuries 
that  our  good  ship  had  sustained  during  the  voyage  have  been 
repaired,  and  with  a  gentle  but  favorable  breeze,  we  progress  at 
the  rate  of  five  or  six  knots  an  hour.  At  half-past  ten  o'clock  we 
pass  Arlsa  Craig,  a  high  triangular  rock  which  has  been  looming 
in  sight  for  a  considerable  time.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea^ 
shooting  up  to  a  mere  point,  and  whitened  all  over  with  the 
droppings  of  sea-fowl — chiefly  of  the  solan-goose,  a  large  oily 
bird,  which,  it  is  said,  the  Highlanders  relish,  doubtless  because 
its  oleaginous  qualities  supply  an  apology  for  an  extra  dose  of 
whiskey  after  the  fea^t.  We  would  as  lief  dine  on  whale  blubber. 
It  is  related  of  a  certain  laird  who  complained  of  defective  appe- 
tite, that  he  was  advised  to  eat  solan  goose  as  a  whet  before  din- 
ner, and  that  having  made  the  experiment,  he  declared  that  after 
devouring  two,  he  felt  no  hungrier  than  when  he  began  ! 

As  we  advance,  the  estuary  begins  to  narrow.  The  coast  of 
Galloway  and  Ayrshire  is  visible  on  the  right,  and  of  Argyleshire 
on  the  left.  Before  us  are  the  mountainous  isle  of  Arran,  and  the 
contrasting  loveliness  of  Bute  ;  gi*ound  rendered  famous  in  history 
as  the  refuge  of  the  heroic  Bruce  and  classical  by  the  pen  of 
Scott,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  magnificent  than  the  sail  up  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  far 
as  Greenock.  We  say  this  advisedly,  and  with  the  glorious  Hud- 
son fresh  in  our  recollection.  Of  course,  as  inland  streams,  the 
the  Clyde  and  the  Hudson  are  not  once  to  be  compared ;  although 
the  vale  of  the  former  for  a  long  distance  above  Glasgow  is  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  in  the  extreme.  But  the  Scottish  river,  a  short 
distance  beneath  that  city,  begin9^to  expand  into  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  or  three  miles  to  ten  or  twenty ; 
and  while  its  shore  exhibit  all  kinds  of  scenery,  from  soft  and 
sloping  lawns  to  piled  up  mountains,  its  estuary,  where  it  widens^ 
is  adorned  with  islands  that  seem  placed  side  by  side  in  order  to 
exalt  each  others'  beauties  by  comparison.  Rosneath — ^the  home 
of  Jeanie  Deans  in  her  days  of  well-earned  rest  and  prosperity 
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—is  as  8ofb  and  paradisaical  as  wood  and  waters  can  make  it. 
Amidst  its  groTes  rises  a  palace  of  Macallummore ;  the  G air-loch, 
at  whose  junction  with  the  river  the  island  lies,  is  for  the  most 
part  as  placid  as  a  huge  mirror  formed  in  fiury  hills,  and  stadded 
all  around  with  villages  and  villas,  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
country  behind  towers  aloi^  into  Alpine  heights  as  varied  and 
fantastic  in  outline,  as  if  the  ocean  up  there  had  at  some  distant 
geological  period  been  petrified  during  a  storm.  The  Cambrays 
— two  small  islands  farther  down— rise  bare  and  swelling ;  the 
smaller  a  pasture  for  sheep,  and  containing  only  a  light-house 
and  some  shepherd's  huts — the  larger  exhibiting  in  a  sweet  little 
bay,  as  if  sequestered  fVom  the  whole  world,  the  village  of  MiB- 
port,  crowned  by  the  parish  church  and  stretching  round  the 
winding  shore  on  either  side  of  a  marine  villa  belonging  to  the 
Dowager  Countess  of  Glasgow.  This  village  is  invisible  from 
the  populous  shore  of  the  Mainland — and  its  sunny  crescent  on 
the  water's  edge  makes  you  feel,  on  gliding  round  into  the  little 
bay,  as  if  you  had  made  a  discovery  in  a  new-found  land.  Bute 
is  of  a  character  similar  to  Rosneath,  but  larger  and  still  more 
16vely.  It  is  the  chief  residence  of  the  Marquess,  who  takes  his 
title  from  the  island,  and  who  is  a  royal  Stuart — a  descendant  of 
the  Bruce  whose  native  region  was  these  gorgeous  isles.  The 
ground  is  haunted  with  immortal  memories.  The  strait  between 
Bute  and  the  shores  of  Argyll  is  more  beautiful  than  any  ching 
of  the  kind  we  ever  b  eheld^for  in  that  favored  district  the  air  is 
so  temperate  and  the  climate  so  genial,  that  the  woods  dip  their 
bir^nches  in  the  flood :  and  let  the  reader  remember  that  these 
woods  have  for  ages  been  nursed  like  an  amateur's  gardeo-— - 
every  grand  and  graceful  tree  being  tended  and  lefl  open  to  the 
air,  and  all  of  stunted  deformity,  or  decaying  vegetation,  or  boggy 
wildaess  carefully  removed.  Nature  is  only  aided,  however; 
not  formalized — and  you  have  it  this  narrow  sound  all  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  her  finest  combination^,  without  the  ofFensiTe 
features  of  an  ill-cultivated  landscape.  Then  Arran,  the  neighbor 
of  Bute,  and  along  with  which  it  constitutes  a  county — is  as  sub- 
lime as  Bute  is  beautiful.  Covered  with  bare  and  thunder-split 
peaks,  and  yet  cradling  on  its  rugged  sides  the  towns  of  Lam- 
lash  and  Brodick,  around  their  respective  bays,  with  cottages 
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here  and  there,  and  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton— another  of  the  royal  line — ^we  could  not  desire  a  more 
romantic  abode  wherein  to  rusticate  and  write  poetry  in  summer. 
And  leaving  these  islands,  as  you  coast  along,  the  shores  on  one 
hand  sweep  away  in  gentler  eminences,  while  on  the  other  the 
mountains  approach  and  retire — and  the  long  sea  lochs  wind  far 
amid  their  recesses — and  villages  nestle  in  the  loveliest  comers — 
and  noble  mansions  come  forth  like  princesses  of  the  land  to 
greet  you  as  you  pass ;  and  in  the  very  uncertainty  of  the  climate 
there  is  a  variety  of  shade  and  sunshine— of  squall  and  rainbow, 
and  gorgeous  clouds,  which  throws  an  enchantment  over  the 
whole  region.  We  could  have  sojourned  there  for  months  and 
not  exhausted  half  the  beauties  of  the  river.  The  country  is  in 
summer  extremely  populous  ;  for  ajl  in  the  cities  of  Glasgow  and 
Greenock,  and  even  from  other  parts  of  Scotland,  who  can  afford 
to  go,  seek  here,  from  May  to  October,  health  and  recreation  for 
for  their  families.  We  wish  we  could  at  this  time  record  our 
recollections  of  their  hospitality  to  ourselves,  and  of  the  rambles 
which  we  took  among  the  hills,  and  the  boating  excursions  on  the 
lakes,  and  the  swimming  baths  in  the  river  which  we  enjoyed 
with  our  friends  during  our  visit.  And  now,  we  think  of  it,  in- 
stead of  confining  ourselves  to  a  little  sketch,  as  we  intended,  but 
which  we  find  would  stretch  to  a  huge  length,  we  would  better, 
perhaps,  recur  to  this  topic  hereafter  in  a  series  of  notices,  and 
here  for  the  preseat  say  good-bye.  We  shall  learn  before  next 
month  whether  or  not  our  friends  would  care  to  hear  farther 
about  Scotland  and  the  Scotch.  If  they  do,  we  can  tell  them 
something. 
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'*THE  UNPARALLELED  REVENGE." 


BT  MISS  A.  A.  GODDARD. 


The  house  of  James  Roberts  stood  just  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.     It  was  a  humble,  one  story  dwelling,  roughly  framed, 
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yet  claiming  to  be  a  trifle  more  genteel  than  those  of  ordinary 
settlers.     Roberts  had  chosen  this  spot  from  sheer  wilfulness ;  it 
being  asserted  by  his  neighbors  that  it  was  the  height  of  folly  to 
venture  so  far  beyond  the  block-house.     "  In  case  of  an  attack,** 
said  they,  "  Roberts  will  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  render  him  suitable  assistance  ;  for,  long  ):>efore  we  could 
be  alarmed,  the  enemy  will  have  done  the  mischief,  and  be  beyond 
reach  of  pursuit.'*     Confident  in  himself,  Roberts  took  strange 
pleasure  in  combatting  the  arguments  of  his  friends,  and  resisting 
the  pleas  of  his  family.     Mrs.  Roberts,  with  her  only  daughter, 
Ellen,  or  Nell,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  often  expostulated 
with  the  infatuated  man,  but  to  small  effect.     "  Silence,  woman  ;** 
Roberts  would  say,  as  he  puffed  his  then  fashionable  pipe ;  "  Si- 
lence, if  you  please.     There'»  no  use  in  fretting;  and  beside,  if 
the  danger  comes,  we  are  as  well  off  alone,  as  though  our  neigh- 
bor's houses  were  a  few  rods  closer.     I'll  do  my  best,  and  Betsey 
(the  pet  name  of  his  rifle)  is  n't  slow  to  speak  in  time  of  need. 
She'll  do  as  well  alone  as  a  dozen  ordinary  barkers  ;"  and  Roberts 
would  nod  affectionately  towards  "  Betsey,"  as  she  stood  well 
loaded  and  primed  behind  the  outside  door.      As  all  readers  of 
history  are  aware,  the  depth  of  the  snow  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather  had  quite  lulled  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  inte- 
rior towns,  and  induced  a  degree  of  carelessness.     On  the  night 
in  question,  Roberts  was  sitting  in  the  chimney  comer,  smoking, 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  were  plying  their  busy  fingers  upom 
some  articles  of  apparel.      Slowly  knocking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe,  Roberts  called  out  to  his  wife  in  a  tone  of  raillery :  "  What 
say  you  to  a  bout  with  the  red-skins  to-night  t" 

Mrs.  Roberta  shuddered  as  she  gave  a  look  toward  the  window, 
and  replied,^ — 

"  Ahi  the  thought  is  too  horrible  !" 

Her  mind  had  been  intent  upon  the  old  topic,  **  The  Indians," 
and  her  husband's  carelessness  jarred  gratingly  upon  her  ear. 
James  Roberts  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  placing  his  pipe  on  the 
mante,  went  across  the  room,  and  taking  up  "  old  Betsey,"  care- 
fully examined  the  priming,  smiling  at  the  folly  of  his  wife  in  turn- 
ing pale,  because  he  mention  nd  a  red-skin. 

Just  as  he  turned  to  set  the  gun  down,  the  crack  of  a  rifle  star- 
tled him.     With  Inxt  a  single  groan,  hid  wile  tell  to  the  floor- 
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Ellen  sprang  to  her  side,  and  raised  her  up,  but  before  Roberts 
could  reach  her,  the  terrific  war-whoop  assured  him  that  a  bullet, 
and  not  fear,  had  prostrated  her.  The  echo  of  the  war-cry  and 
the  groans  of  Mrs.  Roberts  mingled  together.  She  struggled  but 
a  moment,  and  falling  back,  expired  almost  instantly. 

The  bursting  open  of  the  door,  the  striking  down  of  Roberts, 
whose  gun  had  already  sent  death  to  one  of  their  number,  and  the 
seizing  of  Ellen,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  So  intent  were 
the  savages  upon  attacking  the  town,  that  they  did  not  stop  to 
scalp  the  fallen,  but  with  Ellen  as  prisoner,  made  their  way  to 
the  gates,  designing  to  take  their  trophies,  and  fire  the  dwelling  on 
their  return. 

The  after  events — the  sacking  of  the  town,  and  the  hasty  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  to  the  Canadas,  we  need  not  repeat. 

Soon  af^er  th«  savages  had  left  his  house,  Roberts  recQvered 
his  consciousness.  Fearing  lest  some  of  the  enemy  might  be  left 
on  guard,  he  lay  quite  still  some  minutes  ;  then  hearing  nothing, 
he  ventured  to  open  his  eyes.  Upon  the  floor,  in  the  very  spot 
where  she  had  fallen,  with  her  work  beside  her,  wet  with  blood, 
lay  his  murdered  wife ;  but  of  Ellen,  his  daughter,  the  pride  of  his 
eye,  be  t>aw  no  trace^ 

Venturing  to  move,  then  to  creep  across  the  floor  to  where  his 
wife  was,  he  took  a  hasty  survey,  and  concluding  that  his  daughter 
was  a  prisoner,  and  hoping  that  she  was  yet  unharmed,  Roberts 
made  a  mighty  oath  of  revenge. 

To  remain  and  dispose  of  the  body  of  his  wife,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  his  daughter's  life  ;  so  carefully  reloading  his  gun,  arm- 
ing himself  with  his  hunting  knife,  and  slinging  his  ammunition 
across  his  shoulder,  Roberts  crept  out  into  the  moonlight.  Follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the  redskins  through  the  snow,  he  traced  them 
into  the  town.  Here  all  trace  was  lost,  for  the  Indians  had  divided 
themselves  into  bands,  and  taken  so  many  directions,  that  the 
route  of  the  party  with  whom  he  was  certain  of  finding  his  daugh- 
ter, could  not  be  identified. 

With  the  coolness  of  a  desperate  man,  Roberts  resolved  to  put 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  Indians 
as  they  left  the  tovni.  To  assist  the  flying  inhabitants,  was  no 
part  of  bis  purpose ;  it  was  only  to  revenq^e  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  recover,  if  possible,  his  captive  daughter. 
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After  the  sacking  of  the  town,  the  prisoners  were  brought  out 
into  the  open  square,  and  here,  by  the  light  of  bnming  dwellings, 
Roberts  discovered  his  daughter  bound,  standing  between  two 
savages.  As  the  number  of  prisoners  was  great,  after  binding 
them  they  were  placed  in  bands  with  but  one  or  two  to  guard 
them,  while  others  busied  themselves  in  collecting  the  plunder. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  indeed  every  living  thing  were  let  loose ;  and, 
blinded  by  the  flames,  dashed  frantically  through  the  town,  add- 
ing their  neighs  and  fierce  bellowing  to  the  general  confusion. 
Adroitly  managing  to  escape  observation,  Roberts  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  spot  where  stood  his  daughter,  chafing  with  angry  impa- 
tience, and  swearing  vengeance  al  one  breath. 

At  length,  the  motley  procession  moved  on.  With  yell,  and 
whoop,  the  furious  Indians  pointed  to  the  burning  houses,  and 
expressed  their  satisfaction  still  farther  by  merciless  blows  upon 
the  half  naked  bodies  of  their  prisoners.  All  that  weary  night, 
Roberts  hovered  upon  their  track,  as  also  the  next  day.  Toward 
night-fall,  after  a  brief  consultation,  the  band  separated, — the 
greater  portion,  with  the  prisoners,  making  toward  Canada. 

The  two  savages,  who  from  the  first  seemed  to  claim  authority 
over  Ellen,  kept  with  the  smaller  body.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  the  Indians  halted,  and  made  preparations  to  camp ; 
the  severity  of  the  weather  rendering  the  possibility  of  pursuit 
incredible. 

None,  but  the  similarly  situated,  can  imagine  the  impatience  of 
Roberts  as  he  watched  the  preparations.  Without  food,  and  half 
frozen,  yet  all  unconscious  of  physical  suffering,  he  watched  with 
fervid  impatience  for  midnight. 

It  came,  but  still  the  sentinel  Indian  slept  not.  As  hour  after 
hour  passed,  the  sleepless  watcher  still  sat  by  the  blazing  fire. 
To  endure  longer  was  impossible.  Roberts,  with  the  desperation 
of  a  madman,  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  quick-eared  sentinel, 
till  he  could  grasp  him  with  his  hand. 

With  a  sudden  spring  he  clutched  the  throat  of  the  Indian, 
whose  half  uttered  *'  ugh  !"  had  nearly  betrayed  his  presence,  and 
wakened  his  slumbering  companions.  To  draw  a  knife  across  the 
throat,  still  keeping  tight  his  grasp,  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  creeping  stealthily  fVom  one  to  another,  this  despe- 
rate man  slew  Indian  after  Indian.     Each  victim,  as  he  partly 
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TOtiBed  from  deep  mingliog  the  emphatic  **  ugh  !"  with  the  gur- 
gling soand  of  the  ehbing  life  tide.  Not  one  of  that  &ted  band 
escaped.  Then  loosing  his  daughter,  the  over-taxed  nature  of 
die  man  became  trembling  and  weak  as  the  captive  child.  One 
after  another  the  captives  were  set  free ;  and  when  the  scoutera 
fitmi  the  Mohawk  castle,  two  days  after  the  massacre  at  Schenec- 
tady, set  off  in  pursuit,  th^y  met  Roberts  returning  with  the  re- 
captured captives. 

The  other  band  of  Indians,  follovnng  afterward  to  look  for 
liieir  companions,  found  twenty-five  stark  bodies,  with  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear,  as  terrible  witnesses  to  a  husband's  and  father's 

mvBNcn. 

•  •  •  «      •  • 

On  returning  to  his  dwelling,  Roberts  found  all  where  he  left 
it.  Upon  the  floor  lay  his  wife,  with  scalp  untouched,  the  Indians 
having,  in  the  hnrry  of  departure,  neglected  to  return  to  fire  his 
dwelling. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 

RxADEB,  did  you  ever  pass  a  rainy  day  in  the  country  t  If  so, 
you  have  some  idea  of  the  nondescript  character  of  the  scene,— 
a  thick  murky  fog,  hanging  all  day  long  in  the  self-same  spot,<— 
enshrouding  every  thing  in  its  misty  mantle,  having  not  Sven  the 
accompaniment  of  lightning-flashes,  or  the  deep-toned  thunder 
bass  to  give  variety  to  the  performance.  We  refer  to  such  a  day, 
as  would  tempt  an  Englishman  to  hang  himself  in  very  spleen, 
making  his  way  through  wet  streets,  or  shut  up  in  his  own  clois- 
ters, engaged  in  the  pleasing  task  of  tracing,  all  day  long,  the 
devious  windings  of  the  element  pattering  in  quiet  drops  on  his 
dim  window-panes,*^3uggestive  of  nothing  else  than  somnolence 
and  sleep.  Wonder  not,  therefore,  if,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
ome  drops  of  rain  fall  into  our  communication,  which  must  be 
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our  only  apology  for  inflicting  on  thine  ear  this  dull,  prosaic  per- 
formance. 

And  yet  a  rainy  day  has  its  pleasures !  Start  not,  delicate 
female,  whose  timid  foot  irketh  the  very  idea  of  stepping  ahroadt 
and  in  regard  to  whom,  every  fresh  gust  of  the  inky  elem&nt 
sends  thee  shivering,  with  new  apprehension,  to  the  window. 
Nor  thou,  disciple  of  Esculapius,  wrapped  in  thy  shaggy  gar- 
ment, artned  with  thy  stout  presei*vatives  of  weather-proof  leather 
and  well-lined  beaver,  making  thy  desperate  way  through  the 
tempest  on  thine  errand  of  mercy.  The  drivings  of  the  storm 
without  shall  but  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  flowings  of  the  kindlj 
current  within,  as  thou  pursuest  thy  rough  way  to  the  abode  of 
the  humble  cottager.  The  tempest  shall  rage  abroad,  and  the  rain 
drench  the  straw-roofed  thatch,  only  to  open  more  effectually  the 
sluices  of  thy  benevolent  heart,  in  that  noblest  of  occupations,  the 
bestowmeut  of  Heaven's  bounties  on  the  suffering  and  afflicted 
But  the  poor  peasant  himself,  how  shall  he  bear  the  visitation  of  the 
pattering  rain,  when  it  bears  down  on  his  defenceless  had  through 
his  habitation  !  God  help  the  poor  when  it  rains,  for  too  often, 
man  has  little*  mercy  upon  them  !  In  regard  to  the  contact  of  the 
element  itself,  how  delightful  is  the  idea  of  going  abroad  to  meet 
it,  and  by  the  dint  of  a  hearty  resolution,  to  overcome  the  invader, 
thoroughly  encased  with  material  for  the  attack.  The  very  ex- 
citement which  the  scene  produces,  itself  furnishes  a  modve  for 
the  highest  pleasure, — such  as  the  mind  derives  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  overcome  great  obstacles,  which  serve  only  to 
stimulate  in  a  higher  degree  its  powers. 

But  a  rainy  day  has  advantages  of  another  kind.     How  often, 

when  the  sky  is  lowering  without,  and  a  gloomy  curtain  hangs  OTor 
the  face  of  nature,  has  the  mind  turned  in  upon  itself,  from  the 
contemplation  of  its  own  resources  deriving  pleasures  abundant 
and  refreshing.  How  many  of  those  immortal  productions  which 
have  won  the  homage  and  admiration  of  mankind  have  owed 
their  origin  to  the  inspiration  of  such  scenes !  Ford  undoubt- 
edly wrote  his  Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London, 
under  the  influence  of  a*  rainy  atmosphere,  and  his  verse  does  not 
belie  the  effect  of  such  an  influence.  How  has  the  great  master 
of  the  drama  also  depicted  the  character  of  the  frenzied  Lear, 
*  biding  the  peltings  of  that  pitiless  storm,'  imaging  forth  that 
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more  terrible  storm  within:— the  ingratitude  of  his  own  daugh- 
ters !     Graphic  indeed  is  the  shadowing ! 

"  I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  UBkindDess : 
I  never  gave  yon  kingdoms,  called  yoa  children  ;-* 
YoR  owe  me  no  subscription ; — why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure." 

Thus  Milton  also  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  Fall,  exclaims  : 

**  Sky  lowered,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completion  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original." 

Who  can  doubt  that  these  and  other  passages  were  written  under 
the  influence  of  a  rainy  day  ? 

Egypt — ^first  home  of  civilization  and  of  science— birth-place 
of  that  statue  which  at  sunrise  sent  forth  strains  limpid  and  re- 
freshing—- clime  of  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids — repository  of 
those  hieroglyphics  whose  key  was  stolen  by  ChampoIlion,«-how 
would  I  fly  to  thee ;  for  in  thee  it  never  rains  f     ^ 

But  a  rainy  day  has  its  romance  also.  Henceforth  talk  not  of 
fire ;  water  is  the  true  element  of  heroes.  From  that  famous 
nighty  when,  lighted  by  love's  torch,  Leander  crossed  the  Holies- 
ponty  to  that  last  fatal  embarkation  with  her  highland  seducer,  of 
Lord  Ullin's  daughter,  water  has  mingled  in  every  high  emprise 
of  lovers  and  the  loved — the  true  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
world.  Does  not  Shakspeare  say  "  her  eyes  rained  starry  influ- 
ences." Forgive  the  chance  pun,  reader.  Napoleon  was  defeated 
at  the  Battle  of  WaterAoo,  And  did  Qot  the  wife  of  Socrates 
storm? 

Yonder  see  that  couple  under  an  umbrella.  The  rain  beats 
down  upon  them,  illy-protected  by  their  artificial  roof, — ^now 
driving  full  in  their  faces,  anon  blinding  their  eyes  by  its  bewil- 
dering mist,  rendeiing  their  course  sufficiently  hazardous,  as, 
with  unsteady  footing,  they  take  their  way  along  the  distant 
street.  The  storm  increases,  but  they  heed  it  not,  for  in  their 
hearts  Love  has  lighted  its  vestal  fire,  which  renders  thenvrinsen- 
sible  to  the  chilling  influences  from  without — ^nay,  gives  even  a 
pleasurable  excitement  to  the  scene.  Closer  they  draw  into  prox- 
imity, each  rendering  mutual  aid  to  the  other ;  and  united  in 
the  perilous  adventure,  the  sofl  touch,  the  delicious  thrill,  for 
the  first  time  felt,  will  return  to  them  in  after  years,  as  the  first 
breathings  of  a  sentiment  inspired  under  an  umbrella. 
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That  idea  of  Longfellow's  : 

**  Into  oar  life  some  rain  niiist  &11/' 

haa  in  it  no  more  poetry  than  troth.  No  one,  hot  in  the  retro- 
iqpect  of  life,  can  remember  such  instances— perioda  when  the 
mind  has  worn  a  sober  aspect*  and  under  the  influence  of  deep 
sorrow,  the  face  of  Nature  often  has  been  less  cheering  than  in 
its  wonted  aspect.  The  common  cares  and  disappointments  of 
life— the  toils  and  vexations  of  the  world— -these  are  the  rain- 
drops  which  fall  into  the  existence  of  each  individua],  making 
life  itself  a  chequered  scene.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  Tisitation 
comes  not  in  mere  drops,  but  in  pelting  showers,  driving  the 
sufferer  to  seek  consolation  in  higher  sources  than  those  which 
each  a  life  can  in^art.  Hi^py  indeed,  is  he  who  can  welcome 
cheerfully  the  rainy  days  of  existence — to  such  an  one  even  sor- 
row itself  can  become  no  sorrow— sustained  by  the  calmness  of  t 
resigned  soul ! 

Rain !  Rain !  Still  the  inky  torrent  pours,  with  most  provok- 
ing assiduity,  drenching  the  face  of  nature  with  its  showers.  And 
now  memory  is  busy  with  its  reflections,  evening  images  of  the 
past — associations  connected  with  our  early  childhood— fragments 
of  a  dream  not  yet  forgotten ;  while  voices  whose  notes  have  loQg 
since  been  hushed — forms  which  had  almost  faded  from  our  recol- 
lection, again  come  back  to  us,  restored  as  by  the  wand  of  enchant- 
ment. Anon  the  scene  changes,  and  we  are  far  away  in  the 
woods  and  hills  of  our  infancy,  retracing  each  familiar  step,  list- 
ening to  the  murmur  of  the  well-known  rivulet,  still  lingering  on 
our  ear  with  the  sweetest  cadence,  as  when  our  hearts  were  yet 
buoyant,  and  the  cares  of  life  were  known  to  us  only  in  imagi- 
nation. Just  so  the  rain  pattered  on  the  roof;  the  storm 
howled  against  the  casement,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  fireside  around  which  were  clustered  warm 
heaitQ,  whose  genial  flow  of  feeling  could  never  be  chilled  by 
the  cold  atmosphere  without  —  defying  Old  Boreas  with  its 
fiercest  blasts.  And  now  the  rain  has  filled  the  pools ;  the  muddy 
torrent  flows  through  the  streets,  and  plain,  hill  and  field  are  in- 
undated with  the  general  freshet.  Heaven  grant  that  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  be  not  broken  up— that  it  be  not  the 
waters  of  an  universal  deluge ! 


COMB  nr  TONE !  3^7 


'  COME  IN  JUNE  ! 

Yes,  come  in  Jane,  when  bending  skies  aie  purest  in  their  hu«^. 
Widi  here  and  there  a  snowy  fringe,  just  swimming  in  the  blue : 
When  gauzy  veils  of  rising  mist  hang  o*er  the  tepid  clod, 
And  every  sunbeam  calls  a  blade  forth  from  the  quickened  sod ; 
When  scarce-perceived  aromas  fill  the  soft  and  summery  air, 
And  dew-drops  bum  along  the  grass,  like  gems  in  maiden's  hair ; 
When  warm  voluptuous  breezes  bring  UifMr  music  and  perfume, 
And  court  the  trembling  blossoms  and  revel  m  their  bloom ; 
When  the  mountain-range  at  morning  is  rimmed  with  radiant  gold, 
And  every  bannered  cloud  unfurls  its  bright,  auroral  fold  ; 
When  the  languid  air  of  evening  drowns  the  soul  in  sweet  eclipse, 
And  the  misty  moon  at  midnight  colls  music  to  the  lips, — 
IStken  we  stmyf  with  twining  arms,  along  the  busy  street. 
Or  seek  some  trellised  arbor,  with  slow  reluctant  feet, 
If  'tis  only  in  the  month  of  June,  I  know  you'll  love  me  then ; — 
As  you  are  loved  already,  you'U  love  me  back  again. 

Yes,  come  in  Jane.  I  pray  you,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Spring 

Has  passed  and  left  some  ftury  gift  with  ^very  living  thing ; 

Has  left  the  thom-flower  in  the  hedge,  naroissus  in  the  border. 

And  daisies  by  ,the  road-side,  in  exquisite  disorder; 

The  hyacinths  in  perfumed  beds  and  jonquils  at  their  side, 

And  Virgin  Mary's  cowslips  in  blue  and  purple  pride  ; 

The  butter-cupe  in  pastures,  wild-pansies  in  the  clover, 

And  many  a  violet  by  the  fence  and  wild-brier  hanging  over ; 

The  flower-flakes  on  the  fringe-trees,  the  garden-walk  that  hem. 

And  yellow  tasseh  peadent  on  the  smooth  laburnum's  stem  ; 

And  on  the  humble  cottage-porch  and  lordly  portico 

Eich  drooping  folds  of  roses,  with  love's  own  blush  a-glow, 

If  then  we  range  through  Summer's  realm — ^her  fairy  microcosm-— 

In  fields  ingrained  with  countless  flowers,  where  fruit-trees  are  a-blossom, 

I  know,  fair  girl,  you  then  will  speak  the  word  before  UDsaid— 

Your  heart  for  me  will,  bud-like,  ope,  some  fragrant  thought  to  shed. 

Yes,  come  in  June,  I  pray  yon,  when  a  world  of  lustrous  green 
In  mossy  vale,  on  wooded  hill  and  rolling  plain  is  seen: 
When  lindens  through  the  evening  air  a  dewy  6«9nce  fling. 
And  chesunts,  in  the  zephyr's  swell,  their  bemrded  pendants cwiag; 
When  die  hasle  and  the  alder  surround  the  birch  and  larch, 
And  grand  cohmmar  elms  spread  out  their  vMt  oaliiedfal  aioh ; 
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When  many  a  glawy  water-path  in  emerald  frame  is  set,— - 

Where  the  ivy  and  the  wild-grape  in  amorons  clasp  have  met. 

And  round  the  willow's  pensile  limbs  and  oak,  so  gnarled  and  stannch,- 

Weave  soft  festoons  of  foliage,  to  rock  upon  the  branch ; — 

Where  plashing  ducks  seek  unctuous  spoil  and  where  the  cattle  drink, 

Just  seen  among  the  clustering  trees,  throagh  many  a  twiHght chink; 

And  when  upon  the  forest's  edge  the  shadows  flit  and  peas. 

And  roll,  like  waves  of  creeping  smoke,  along  the  bending  grass. 

if  then  we  sit  beneath  the  shade  and  talk  of  joyous  themes, 

Our  hearts  will  melt  together  in  the  glow  of  happy  dreams. 

Yes,  come  in  June,  I  pray  yon,  when  the  social  robins  throng. 

And  thrashers  peal,  in  tangled  bush,  their  loud  emphatic  song ; 

When  circling  swallows,  tireless,  thread  their  labyrinths  in  air, 

And  hang  their  hammocks  under  eaves,  with  fond  parental  care ; 

When  the  meadow-lark  so  gaily  from  dewy  tussock  springs. 

And  shrill  grass-hoppers,  as  they  leap,  make  timbrels  of  their  wings ; . 

When  droning  bees  lap  honey  in  flowery  cisterns  shed. 

And,  in  tlieir  homy  baskets,  bear  home  their  mimic  bread; 

When  creeping  wrens*  o'er  carious  trunks,  like  misers,  come  and  ge. 

And  furious  king-birds  gallantly  attack  the  felop  crow ; 

When  the  humming-bird  with  scarlet  cap  and  vest  of  golden  green, 

Suspend^  on  his  filmy  wings  by  trumpet^owers  is  seen ; 

And  weaves  a  silver  halo  an.und  his  tiny  form. 

Or  fights  his  stripling  rival,  in  contests  fierce  and  warm. 

If  you  only  come  when  quiring  birds  are  wooing  in  the  trees, 

I  know,  sweet  maid,  you  cannot  then  be  very  hard  to  please. 

I  promise  yon  that  we  will  mount  two  sleek  and  airy  steeds. 

And  gallop  o'er  the  rattling  road,  and  scour  acixMS  the  meads ; 

Down  into  peaceful  valleys  and  up  commanding  hills. 

Whence  we  can  see  the  dotted  plain,  the  church-spires  and  the  mills ; 

Through  vaulted  groves  of  evergreens  and  crowded  alder-hedge. 

And  up  the  long  rough  mountain^  and  o'er  the  rocky  ledge ; 

Now  enter  grassy  clearings,  with  birches  all  around. 

Now  overlook  some  ancient  wood,  with  matted  verdure  crowned ; 

Now  seek  that  cherished  meadow-road,  along  whose  margin  breeds 

The  pallid  morning-glory,  among  luxuriant  weeds ; 

Kow  leap  across  a  wimpling  brook  ;  now  coast  beside  the  stream, 

Upon  whose  banks  in  boyhood  I  used  to  sit  and  dream. 

Well  bomid  away  from  thooght  and  care,  vdule  flying  flecks  of  foam 

Attest  the  madness  in  our  hearts,  as  cheerly  on  we  roam. 

With  maiden  courage  on  your  cheek,  in  deep^vdrmiiioo  dye, 

And  pride  upon  your  curling  hp  and  laug^tar  in  your  eye. 

I  promise  yoa  that  we  will  seek  some  spot  naairaght  before, 

Where  tbe  palii  is  cleft  with  grassy  ridge  or  with  the  weeds  grown  o'er. 
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We'll  Btardey  in  hi*  dim  retreat,  the  owl  of  moping  mood, 
Who,  80  we  pass,  will  silently  fly  deeplier  in  the  wood. 
We'll  check  the  love-song  tif  the  thrush  and  scare  the  screaming  jay, 
And  stoop  beneath  the  braided  boughs  along  oar  woodland  way. 
And  whea  we  gallop  one  by  one,  yon  may,  with  maiden  grace, 
Lift  gaily  up  your  small  gloved  hand  to  beckon  to  the  race. 
We'll  brush  the  dew-drops  from  the  bush,  the  laurels  and  the  weeds, 
And  Slug  some  gipiey  roundelay,  as  we  cheer  our  panting  steeds. 
And  when  we  reach  some  tufted  bank,  beside  a  brawling  brook, 
We'll  sit  awhile  beneath  the  shade  aud  you  shall  take  a  book — 
A  book  of  choice  old  ballads,  or  sonnets  short  and  fine, 
And  read  to  me,  in  silvery  voice,  some  favorite  page  or  line. 
Perbhance  we'll  throw  aside  the  book  and  talk  about  the  scene*- 
Tha  birdf — the  colonnaded  treee    the  brooklet's  rippling  sheen. 
Then  each  to  each  shall  tell  a  tale,  more  sweet  than  zephyr's  tune, 
Or  whiflp«ring  leaves,  or  twinkling  brook ; — so  prithee,  come  in  June ! 


SHORT  TALKS  ABOUT  GOOD  MANNERS. 


BT  AN  EX-MEMBER  OP  SOCIETY. 

(Addressed  to  his  Second- Cousin.) 


MORE  ABOUT  PARTIES. 


As  you  begin  the  duties  of  the  festal  evening,  dear  Stanhope, 
your  depOTtipent  will  generally  take  the  complexion  of  your  dis- 
position. If  you  are  to  a  certain  extent  a  bashful  man  ;  if  the 
*'  original  sin"  of  bashfulness  is  just  plated  over  with  the  brass 
foil  of  educated  assurance ;  you  will  probably  be  contented  to 
sidle  ahnost  imperceptibly  into  a  corner  with  some  young  lady, 
whose  limited  attractions  or  retiring  manners  will  prevent  her 
from  being  disturbed  by  a  rush  of  admirers.  You  will  evince  a 
passion  or  penchant  for  whjit  are  technically  termed  ''  wall-flow- 
ers''—those  delicate  plants '.of  womankind  which  always,  at  a 
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party,  retire  into  the  shadow  of  a  comer  for  protection  against 
the  breath  of  flattery  or  the  light  €i£  chandeliers.  Having  thus 
retreated,  you  and  your  comrade  will  modestly  open  your  lips  at 
each  other,  and  await,  with  miserable  apprehension,  the  time 
when  your  stock  of  conversation  will  give  out,  and  you. will  be 
obliged  to  gape  silently  at  the  dashing  belles  and  happy  beaox 
who  sweep  by  you  in  a  se'eming  flutter  o  f  delight.  Stanhope,  if 
you  are  a  person  of  the  sort  I  have  been  describing,  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  you.  If  you  are,  you  need  not  take  Tony  Weller's 
advice  and  "  p'ison  yourself,"  but  overcome  yourself — it  is  your 
duty  to  do  so. 

Do  not  laugh  and  say  that  bashfulness  cannot  be  overeome. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  suppose  either  sheepishness 
or  laziness  incurable  disorders.  Both  may  be  hard  subjects  for 
regimen,  but  resolution  is  a  panacea  that  will  cure  them  both.  It 
is  unmanly  to  he  bashful,  although  it  is  the  highest  manliness  to 
be  modest.  Let  me  give  you  one  prescription  for  the  malady 
under  which  I  am  supposing  you  to  suffer ;  especially  as  mj 
maxims  will  come  lawfully  under  the  subject  of  **  Good  Manners 
at  Parties." 

Select  with  your  eye,  the  person,  whose  manners  at  the  party 
strike  you,  as  being  at  the  same  dme  the  most  popular 
and  captivating,  and  indicating  on  his  own  part  the  most  enjoy- 
ment. Now  imitate  him :  not  because  he  seems  to  meet  eve- 
rywhere with  gracious  receptions,  but  because  he  is  a  model 
of  what  politeness,  in  its  perfection,  requires.  He  is  laying  oot 
great  exertions  to  please  others,  and  he  succeeds.  He  is  making 
those,  with  whom  he  converses,  conscious  of  enjoyment  as  well 
as  pleased  with  him.  He  is  doing  no  more  than  his  dutj^  as  a 
gentleman. 

Did  you  mark  him  as  he  entered  1  Exchanging  an  amiable  sen- 
tence with  the  hostess,  he  at  once  began  to  patrol  the  room,  with 
a  bright  smile  and  a  ready  recognition  for  all  whom  he  knows.  In 
this  way,  he  once  for  all,  guards  himself  against  the  impoliteness 
of  neglecting  to  address^  any  acquaintance  of  his  in  the  room. 
Exchanging  a  few  words,  he  passes  along  as  if  he  was  canvaaaiog 
the  assemblage,  until  his  rounds  are  completed.  Every  one  has 
received  the  compliment  of  a  recognition,  and, now,  if  he  pleases, 
he  can  give  over  his  general  for  special  attentions.    He  is  ngm  «t 
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tiberty  to  relapno  into  quiet  tete-a-tetes  or  long  and  agreeable 
cbata  with  such  of  the  company  as  have  for  him  unusual  attrac- 
tions. Imitate  him,  Stanhope, — if  necessary,  by  a  powerfUl  ex- 
ertion of  the  will — and  your  bashfulness  will,  for  once  at  least, 
make  way  for  a  glow  of  self-satisfaction  at  your  own  brave  and 
manly  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  gentleman. 

A  great  deal  of  embarrassment  is  sometimes  felt  by  young 
gentlemen,  in  leaving  one  lady  to  address  another.  I  have  often 
seen  a  hopeful  youth  writhe  and  make  grimaces  and  fully  con- 
vince a  lady  of  his  anxiety  to  leave  her,  long  before  he  h^d 
screwed  his  courage  up  to  make  a  rough  and  ill-mannered  de- 
parture. Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  taste.  Although  you  feel 
as  if  your  feet  were  painfully  riveted  to  the  floor,  and  your  jaw  is 
ready  every  moment  to  drop  with  ennui,  never  give  the  slightest 
sign  of  weariness;  and,  when  you  leave,  seem  to  move  away 
with  reluctance,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty,  rather  than  from  sati- 
ety. 

Should  you  ask  me  when  you  may  leave,  I  could  not,  with 
good  conscienoe,  give  the  answer  suggested,  in  some  books  on 
etiquette — "  at  any  time."  In  fact,  most  of  the  manuals  of  eti- 
quette and  good  manners  are  unsafe  glides,  for  many  reasons. 
They  contain  too  much  on  artificial  etiquette  and  too  little  on  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  dictates  of  politeness.  Their  advice  is 
predicated,  in  general,  upon  the  assumption  that  all  persons  in 
good  society  are  alike  well  equipped  with  a  ready  intelligence  of 
what  good  manners  are,  and  are  alike  easy  and  self-possessed  in 
company.  This  is  not  time,  and  never  was  true.  Dispositions 
create  varieties  of  deportment,  where  the  education  of  all  has 
been  equally  good  ;  and,  until  the  end  of  time,  what  will  be  polite 
to  one  will  be  actual  rudeness  to  another  differently  situated. 
Take  the  case  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  true,  that  some 
ladies  have  tact  enough  never  to  be  left  in  an  awkward  position. 
Others  are  always  the  focus  of  a  circle  of  admirers,  one  or  two 
of  whom  can  leave  at  any  moment  without  being  missed.  Others 
again  have  that  graceful  consideration  and  skill,  by  which  they  are 
able  to  relieve  a  gentleman,  or  rather  perhaps,  dismiss  him,  after 
an  interview  of  reasonable  length.  They  turn,  perhaps,  with  a 
smiling  adieu  to  greet  some  female  friend,  or  stop  some  prome- 
nading pair  and  begin  a  brief  conversation  with  them,  during 
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which  a  cavalier  can  make  his  escape :  or  they  playfully  assure 
him  that  he  is  neglecting  other  ladies  and  should  do  so  no  longer. 
These  woniardy  women  !  oh,  how  much  they  surpass  either  belles 
or  blue-stockings,  dolls  or  prudes  !  I  confess  that  I  have  often 
been  warned  away  by  such,  long  before  my  avarice  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  treasures  of  their  talk  and  smiles. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  ladies  do  not  belong  to 
either  of  these  classes.  %)nie  want  self-confidence,  or,  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  not  attractive,  feel  loneliness  and  awk- 
wardness the  more.  To  such  persons  the  iron  law  of  etiquette 
is  a  coarse,  unbending  tyranny.  The  true  gentleman  will,  there- 
fbre,  appreciate  their  position,  and  treat  them  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  he  would  assume  towards  an 
assured  and  graceful  woman  of  the  world.  You  must  bear  in 
mind.  Stanhope,  that  you  should  use  every  exertion  to  prevent 
such  persons  from  being  thrown  into  embarrassing  and  awkward 
positions.  Never  leave  them,  stark  and  stiff  as  Lot's  vnfe  after 
her  saline  transformation,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  alone 
and  helpless,  looking  wofully  about,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of^  a  canker-worm  on  a  pane  of  glass.  Stand  by  such  a  persony 
like  a  true  knight,.to  the  last,  if  you  can  hit  upon  no  better  plan 
for  relieving  yourself  and  her.  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  offer  your  arm  and  convoy  her,  after  a  turn  or  two  ai'ound 
the  room,  into  the  vicinity  of  some  of  her  female  ai  quaintancca, 
where,  after  an  additional  sentence  or  two,  you  may  wave  an 
adieu.  Never  turn  away  from  a  lady  roughly,  as  if  you  had  lost 
your  pocket-handkerchief  and  had  just  discovered  the  fact  and 
wished  to  look  for  it.  Smooth  the  parting  with  a  little  ceremony, 
and  bow,  not  with  formality,  but  with  decided  good-nature,  as 
you  movf  away. 

If  you  escort  a  lady^ — for  instance,  y«»ur  wife, — to  a  party,  you 
understand  that  you  do  not  come  into  company  to  pay  attentions 
to  her.  She  is  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  assembly,  as 
soon  as  she  has  made  her  devoirs  to  the  hostess.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  strike  off  at  a  tangent,  as  soon  as  she  commences  con- 
versation with  another  person.  You  must  immediately  com- 
mence to  make  yourself  agreeable  to  the  guests  generally,  and 
leave  her  to  do  likewise.  Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  cur- 
rent in  practice.      If  a  pair  are  newly  married,  they  are  fg&on^ 
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rally  suffered,  for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  to  bang  to- 
gether an  entire  evening.  While  the  honeymoon  is  making  luna- 
tics of  its  victims,  a  bridegi'oom  ia  expected  to  be  a  mere  appen- 
dage to  hid  bride.  The  other  exception  is  in  the  case  of  dancing- 
parties,  where  a  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  making  sure  that  the 
lady  under  his  escort  shall  appear  once  in  the  ii<^ure,  is  bound  to 
invite  her  to  be  his  partner  in  the  first  set  or  dance. 
More  anon,  my  dear  cousin,  and  so — au  revoir. 


THE  LOVES  OP  THE  POETS. 

A  POET  and  his  mistress  are  inseparable.  Whether  it  be  that 
in  the  poetic  temperament  there  is  a  strong  susceptibility  and 
depth  of  feeling  akin  to  love*  or  that  love  itself  is  the  true  inspira- 
tion of  the  bard,  certain  it  is  that  the  poet's  lyre  has  never  sent 
forth  a  deeper  pathos  than  under  the  influence  of  this  master- 
passion  of  the  human  breast.  The  chords  of  feeling  are,  indeed, 
the  peculiar  province,  of  the  poet,  the  magic  keys  on  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  play  most  skilfully  with  the  resources  of  his  genius. 
Love  itself,  that 


M  Volume  iu  a  word,  an  ocean  in  a  tear, 


A  seventh  heaven  in  a  glance — ^a  whirlwind  in  a  sigh, 

The  lightning  in  a  touch — a  miUenium  iu  a  moment. 

»  «  *  «  « 

The  hearths  own  country- mosic,  thrilling  all  its  chords. 
The  story  without  an  end,  which  angels  throng  to  hear — 
The  word — the  king  of  words — graved  on  Jehovah's  heart." 

has  never  been  depicted  in  a  more  glowing  portraiture  than  in 
the  effusions  of  the  bard,  drawing  thence  his  sublimest  inspira- 
tion and  expending  on  its  delineation  the  whole  force  of  his  gen- 
ius. Shakspeare  has  discussed  the  entire  subject  of  love,  in  the 
creation  of  his  inimitable  heroines,  presenting  us  with  every  va- 
riety of  female  character  in  which  this  passion  can  be  exhibited, 
becoming  thus  in  an  emphatic  degree,  the  historian  of  the  human 
heart  Viola  and  Beatrice  and  Miranda  and  Deademona  and 
Ju]iet  are  not  so  much  iroagrinary  beings  as  iiDpersonations  of 
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real  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  as  love  has  inspired  the 
strains  of  the  poet,  so  has  the  poet  heen  formed  hy  the  inspira- 
tion of  love.  Some  being  of  the  heart  has  forever  hovered  before 
the  fancy  of  the  poet,  associated  with  all  ideas  of  purity  and 
beauty,  and  mingling  with  every  aspiration  of  his  soul.  The 
annals  of  the  world  are  replete  with  instances  of  this  kind — ^the 
narrative  of  poetic  lovers  owning  the  gentle  passion,  who  utter 
their  complaints  and  send  their  sighs  down  to  us  through  the  past 
centuries,  living  through  all  time,  and  immortalized  in  song. 
From  that  Pindaric  poetess  who  sang  so  sweetly  of  love,  whose 
swan-song  rises  so  magnificently  over  the  waters  which  were  her 
living  tomb,  to  the  loves  in  the  vale  of  Yaucluse,  of  Petrarch  and 
Laura,  Love  has  been  the  inditer  of  the  most  glowing  strains, 
— the  choicest  inspiration  of  the  muse.  It  has  mingled  with  eveiy 
tone  of  the  poet's  lyre,  in  his  brightest  as  well  as  his  saddest 
moments,  revisiting  the  passages  of  memory,  and  awaking  respon- 
sive echoes  ,in  the  human  heart. 

We  propose  to  consider  a  few  of  those  immortal  lovers,  whose 
breathings  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  productions  of  the  bard ; 
in  regard  to  whom,  though  the  passion  may  have  been  on  one 
side  only,  yet  its  effects  have  been  important  in  the  extreme.  We 
begin  with 

Dante  and  Beatrice.  That,  contrary  to  the  opinion  some- 
times entertained,  the  heroine  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  was  a 
living  personage,  and  not  a  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy,  is  evident 
fVom  the  Italian  records,  which  not  only  give  us  an  account  of  the 
lady,  but  mention  particularly  her  birth  and  family.  Her  real 
name  was  Beatrice  Portinari.  Dante  entertained  a  passion  for 
her  in  her  ninth  year — a  passion  which  continued  years  after- 
ward and  ceased  not  long  after  the  individual  who  had  inspired  it 
had  passed  away  from  being.  She  rose  on  the  poet's  sight  like  a 
constellation  of  splendor.  The  effect  produced  on  bis  mind,  at 
that  first  interview,  is  described  by  the  poet  in  a  sonnet  of  exqui- 
site feeling  and  beauty.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  passion  seems 
to  have  been  mainly  on  one  side,  the  fair  one  not  heeding,  or  if 
heeding,  lending  only  a  cold  ear  to  his  suit .  Indeed  the  passion 
itself  seems  to  have  been  purely  Platonic  in  its  character,  yet  pro- 
ducing on  the  mind  of  the  bard  the  effects  of  real  love.   What  rii» 
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feeling  reaDy  was,  how  strongly  it  took  possession  of  Dante's 
being,  is  seen  in  his  production  of  the  **  Divina  Commedia,"  in 
which,  as  the  poem  originated  in  a  profound  resolution  to  immor- 
talize her  memory,  the  imagre  of  Beatrice  continually  hoyera 
around  her  lover,  celestial  as  when  she  first  dawned  in  robes  of 
beauty  on  his  soul.  As  love  cannot  live  without  hope,  it  cannot 
be  doubtednhat  Beatiice  may  have  encouraged,  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree»  the  sentiments  of  her  admirer,  yet  her  subsequent  conduct 
in  life,  having  been  married  to  another,  evinces  that  the  sublime 
breathings  of  the  poet,  though  they  might  flatter  her  vanity,  did 
not  profoundly  affect  her  heart.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  passion, 
on  one  side  at  least,  was  genuine,  producing  effects  as  wonderful, 
perhaps,  as  any  recorded  in  the  pages  of  romance.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  case  of  platonic  love,  which,  operating  on  the  medium 
of  an  excited  imagination,  became  the  one  idea  of  life,  prompting 
the  sublime  strains  of  the  poet's  lyre,  aud  swaying  the  deepest 
emotions  of  his  soul. 

We  turn  now  to  the  vale  of  Vaucluse,  and  the  loves  of 

PBTmABCH  AND  Laura.  It  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Clire  at 
Avignon  that  Petrarch  first  saw  the  celebrated  female,  who,  un- 
der the  name  of  Laura,  wns  destined  to  exert  sp  conspicuous  an 
influence  on  the  poet^s  heart,  and  to  be  immortalized  in  that  deli- 
cious aUaoa  rima,  whose  melting  canzoTies  have  charmed  the  lov- 
ers of  song  through  so  many  centuries.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Audibert  de  Noves,  and  was  of  a  high  and  noble  family  at 
Avignon.  At  the  time  of  Petrarch's  first  glimpse  of  her,  she 
was  in  her  twentieth  year,  just  budding  into  the  grace  of  woman- 
hood,—a  vision  of  beauty,  and  endowed  with  all  the  charms  of 
her  sex.  To  Petrarch  himself  the  vision  was  fatal :  the  poet  was 
immediately  affected  with  all  the  sympathies  and  tortured  with 
all  the  pangs  of  love.  From  that  moment  peace  and  quiet  for- 
sook him  ;  he  found  no  rest  for  his  distracted  spirit ;  but  renounc- 
ing the  pleasures  of  society,  he  retired  to  the  vale  of  Vaucluse, 
to  give  vent  in  the  solitude  of  its  retreat,  to  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions which  disturbed  his  breast.  The  image  of  Laura  continu- 
ally hovers  before  him,  the  impersonation  of  loveliness,  listening 
to  the  impassioned  breathings  of  her  lover,  and  blending  with 
every  emotion  of  his  soul.    Indeed,  from  all  that  can  be  gath- 
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ered  of  her  history,  the  Laura  of  Petrarch  must  haiire  been  a 
being  of  extraordinary  purity,  capable  of  inspiring  the  most  pro- 
found passion,  and  of  exerting  the  most  absolute  influence  oyer  a 
poetic  sensibility.  As  in  the  case  of  Beatrice,  however,  although 
undoubtedly  affected  by  the  passionate  pleadings  of  the  poet,  the 
**  cava  sposa'*  of  Petrarch  was  cold  and  reserved  :  indeed,  from 
her  situation  as  a  married  woman,  she  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise ;  yet,  less  coy  than  Dante's  mistress,  she  seems  by  her  pur- 
posed caprice,  to  have  been  willing  to  prolong  the  captivity  of 
her  lover,  taking  even  an  exquisite  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
music  of  his  complaints.  On  the  poet  himself,  the  passion  seems 
to  have  exerted  a  peculiar  influence,  not  merely  as  moulding  his 
character,  but  as  actually  foiming  his  genius,  and  dictating  to  his 
imagination  those  exquisite  canzones^  which  yet  linger  in  the  gon- 
dola-songs of  Italy.  The  love  of  Petrarch  is  an  instance  of  sub- 
lime passion,  chastened  into  a  holier  sentiment,  and  associated 
with  all  ideas  of  purity  and  loveliness,  becoming  immortalized  in 
the  productions  of  poetic  genius.  The  memory  of  it  can  never 
cease  to  influence  the  minds  of  men,  while  genius  itself  shall  liv6» 
or  love  shall  continue  to  exist  as  the  master  passion  of  the  human 
heart. 

We  come  next  to  the  loves  of 

Tasso  and  Leonora.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  affecting  nar* 
rative  on  record,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  history  of  these 
individuals — connected,  indeed,  with  that  strange  episode  in  the 
annals  of  genius— the  love  and  madness  of  Tasso.  Despite  those 
who  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  the 
poet  represents  by  Leonora,  we  have  it  on  good  authority,  that  it 
was  to  no  imaginary  mistress  that  the  poet  dedicated  his  immor- 
tal strains.  There  were  indeed  many  distinguished  females  in 
the  court  of  Ferrara  to  whom  Tasso  may  have  paid  his  roman- 
tic and  exalted  homage,  yet  the  Italian  annals  point,  with 
peculiar  significance,  to  one,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  femi- 
nine inspirer  of  his  song — Leonora  D*Este,  of  the  princely  house 
of  Este>  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  a  lady  of  peculiar 
beauty  and  accomplishments.  In  an  age,  when  gallantry  was 
common,  and  every  knight  had  his  lady-love,  in  a  chivalrous  court 
like  that  of  Ferrara,  a  poet  might  have  found  many  objects  to 
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whom  to  have  addressed  his  amatory  effusions,  without  creating 
any  suspicion  of  his  truth.  Yet  that  the  poet  regarded  Leonora 
D'Este  with  sentiments  higher  than  those  of  a  mere  boyish  pas- 
sion, seems  evident  from  the  epistles  which  he  addresses  to  her, 
and  which  betray  the  humility  as  well  as  the  depth  of  his  love. 
He  appears  before  her  as  a  profound  suppliant,  conscious  of 
his  unworthiness,  yet  seeking  to  lay  all  his  faculties  at  her  feet— 
the  pole-star,  in  whose  superior  brightness  all  other  planets 
grow  dim — expressed  in  that  melting  Italian  language,  whose 
accents  are  the  very  soul  of  love.  Although  Leonora  might  have 
favored  his  passion,  yet  the  poet's  suit  seems  not  to  have  pros- 
pered much  better  than  in  the  ease  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and 
from  some  indiscretion  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cess, the  poetic  lover  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  her  brother, — 
tlie  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  was  consigned  to  a  gloomy  prison. 
hk  connection  with  this  circumstance,  literary  troubles  preyed 
upon  his  spirits ;  and,  tormented  with  the  passions  of  love,  jeal- 
ousy, aud  a  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him,  we  find  the 
frenzied  bard  in  the  recesses  of  a  dungeon,  spending  his  ad- 
vanced life  pining  in  almost  hopeless  misery,  and  dying  at  last, 
but  only  antecedent  to  a  coronation  which  arrived  too  late  for  hii 
acceptance.  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  circumstance  to  see  the 
author  of  the  "  Oerusalemme  Liberata,"  in  his  declining  yearsy 
endejavoring  in  the  intervals  of  lunacy  to  repolish  those  immortal 
pages  which  had  given  him  celebrity,  composed  under  the  inspi- 
ration ot  a  more  telicitous  enchantment.  The  connection  of  the 
love  with  the  madness  of  Tasso  is  indeed  too  apparent  to  admit 
of  dispute ; — ^both  passages  in  the  same  mysterious  drama,  at 
once  the  brightest  and  the  saddest  episode  in  his  eventful  exist- 
ence. 

We  had  intended  in  this  connection  to  speak  of  the  loves  of 
Byron  and  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  of  Shakspeare  and  Ann 
Hathaway,  of  Burns  and  the  innumerable  divinities,  who  at  one 
time  or  other  were  the  objects  of  his  passion  ;  but  time  will  not 
permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  Love  makes  the  poet, 
if  the  poet  sometimes  makes  love.  Indeed,  the  soul  of  the  poet 
is  the  essence  of  love, — and  woman  herself,  as  the  most  poetic 
object  in  existence,  is  by  hereditary  right  the  inspiration  of  his 
genius  1 
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OUR  SCULPTORS. 

Wb  have  $€mfyUnrs.  Let  not  this  statement  astonish  those  who^ 
afbcted  with  an  undue  regard  for  fiireign  instituttonSy  are  aocoi- 
tOMed  often  to  deory  the  efforts  of  native  talent  and  genius.  A$ 
individual  artists,  we  do  not  mean  to  pkce  them  in  competitioii 
with  the  great  masters  oi  European  sculpture— ThorwaUseo, 
Canova,  or  Michael  Angelo,  (yet  has  not  Greenough  caught  the 
very  spirit  of  Ancient  Art,  and  Powers  revived  in  his  "  Greek 
Slave/'  the  lineaments  of  the  Medioean  ^enus  1) ;  still  they  have 
won  for  themselves  a  hig^  place  in  the  annals  of  American  Ait, 
eommandinjg  the  admiration  of  their  country  and  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  sculptorsi  that  they  are  emphati- 
-cally  self-made  men — from  their  own  indefatigable  labors  elabo- 
rating the  material  of  their  fame,  ufluenced  by  geoiius— or  thst 
inspiration  which  is  but  another  name  for  geniu^— by  stow  yet 
socoessive  steps  have  they  ascended  to  their  present  posidon, 
adding  new  glories  to  the  wreath  which  adorns  the  brow  of 
AflBMrican  Art.  The  fame  of  Greenough  is  European  as  well  as 
Atterican,**-self-«xiled  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  devoted 
with  undiminished  zeal  to  the  sublime  objects  of  his  profhssiaoi 
studying  on  foreign  shores  antique  classic  models,  and  chiselliog 
^Hxe  form  q£  American  heroes  in  Roman  moul^  The  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  have  produced  a  native  sculptor,*  who  has  sought 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious  states- 
men in  a  statue  although  of  marble,  yet  of  Clat.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Florence  lingers  an  artist,  wrapt  in  t;ie  contemplation  of  beauty, 
which  he  seeks  to  reproduce  in  his  own  inimitable  creatioo& 
'9be  moon  rises  on  the  Amo,  and  finds  him  still  at  his  work, 
'  still  occupied  in  the  object  of  his  earliest  and  his  latest  love.  That 
{sculptor  ia  Powers  I 

It  is  always  an  interesting  BtyAj,  in  tradng  the  hist(»y  of  iadi- 
vidual  life,  to  observe  by  what  steps  the  mind  has  suoceeded  is 
accomplishing  its  development,  by  what  process  it  has  wrou^ 

*  Halt,  the  sculptor. 
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itself,  but  also,  as  furnishing  a  model  and  exemplar  for  the  efforts  ^  f '* ' 

ol  future  minds,  to  follow  in  the  same  path.  This  is  particularly  J^' 
the  case  in  regard  to  artistic  life,  which  more  than  any  other,  .  ^ 
seems  to  be  an  independent  vocation,  requiring  the  exercise  of/  t 
original  self-sustaining  powers,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  suc-^ 
cess,  (jOther  men  may  have  genius— -the  Artist  must  possess  it^ 
The  aiUst  in  this  respect  is  like  his  .own  production,  a  solitary 
statue,  chiselled  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  yet  warmed  with 
the  life,  and  glowing  with  the  inspiration  of  genius.  Now  it  is  a 
Hercules,  anon  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  anon  an  Apollo  Belvidere. 
This,  as  it  is  the  inspiring,  so  also,  must  be  the  self-sustaining 
power,  which,  conjoined  with  industry  cannot  but  insure  success. 
In  regard  to  our  own  Sculptors,  it  is  this  peculiar  attribute,  which 
as  it  claims  our  attention,  enforces  also  our  regard.  Alone,  have 
they  worked  out  the  problem  of  their  success.  Early  in  life  was 
the  inspiration  felt,  determining  them  to  their  peculiar  line  of  pur- 
suit, and  as  the  Muse  of  Bums  found  him  in  the  field,  and  threw 
her  inspiring  mantle  over  him,  so  have  they  on  the  restless  bias 
of  their  genius,  recognized  the  presence  of  a  power  pointing  out 
their  future  destiny  and  giving  an  earnest  of  success.  Greenough, 
like  the  infant  Oanova,  moulded  his  play-things  into  statuary. 
Powers  had  forever  before  his  eye  the  Grecian  splendor  and  the 
Grecian  God.  And  others  of  our  artists  have  on  foreign  shores 
richly  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  which  their  early  efforts  gave 
promise. 

But  there  is  still  a  deeper  question  involved  in  this  subject,  than 
that  which  relates  simply  to  the  efforts  of  individual  genius. 
Whence  comes  it  that  Sculpture  at  the  present  time,  should  have 
gained  jjbe  ascendancy  among  other  forms  of  artistic  manifesta- 
tion  1  '  In  other  words  what  is  tl\e  relation  of  American  Sculp-^  .  • . 
ture  to  our  free  institutions  f  •        I        -.  '   '         .      *  '* 

The  connection  of  Art  with  the  institutions  of  a  country,  is  a 
subject  which  it  is  interesting  to  analyze,  not  only  as  it  is  impor- 
tant in  itself,  but  as  it  tends  to  throw  a  light  on  the  developement 
of  national  character  as  exhibited  in  its  manifestation.  As  the 
province  of  Art  is  to  draw  out  the  lineaments  of  that  character,  so 
it  is  moulded  by  the  influences  that  surround  it.  In  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  institutions.  Art  was  fostered  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government  itself,  and  the  highest  honors  were  awarded 
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to  its  votaries.  Greece  was  the  home  of  Art — the  clime  of  beau- 
ty, whose  natural  productions  were  not  more  olives  and  myrtles 
than  temples  and  thrones,  radiant  with  the  impress  of  genius,  and 
carved  after  the  models  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias.  The  physical 
character  of  the  Greeks  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  artistic  mani* 
festation  ;  in  form  and  beauty,  the  most  heroic  men  and  women 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

*Gr8Bcia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.' 
In  architecture,  as  in  sculpture,  the  lineaments  of  this  immor> 
tal  beauty  still  remain,  in  those  monuments  wliich  have  come 
down  to  us — ^landmarks  on  the  ocean  of  time-— indestructible  as 
its  indesti-uctibility.      With  us,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
Art  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  indigenous  to  our  institutions*  (Tt  ia 
an  exotic,  produced  in  other  climes,  yet  transplanted  on  our  soilA 
Through  strife  and  toil,  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state  of  dia^ 
tinction.     Nay,  from  the  progress  which  it  has  already  made 
amid  the  struggles  through  which  it  has  already  passed,  like  the 
country  in  which  it  has  achieved  its  proudest  triumphs,  it  has 
become  the  eternal  child  of  our  institutions, — none  the  Jess, /be* 
J         cause  that  "  soiirow  s^fiems  half  its  inmgni^al^ty."/     -V  / 
!/*  *^  "  Dbubtle8if,'tnejlignesi  lorm'' of  art  is  pciilptufe.     TEe  power 
from  inert  matter  of  striking  out  thougnt  and  intelligence,— of 
moulding  marble  into  being, — of  chiseling  the  cold  block  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  is  such  as  can  belong  only  to  the 
highest  form  of  genius,  as  it  is  the  most  powerful  manifestation 
of  its  exercise.     Painting  and  Architecture  each  Jiave  their  ac- 
cessaries in  the  object  of  revealing  artistic  power!  but  Sculpture 
stands  alone,  in  its  capacity  of  embodying  ideal  trutO  The  sculp- 
tor repeats  the    conduct   of    Prometheus,  who  su>le  lire  from 
heaven  and  communicated  it  to  mortals.     As  such,  sculpture  ia 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  delineation  of  original  thought — those 
grand  powerful  lineaments  of  individual  and  national  character 
« l^hich  find  their  highest  development  in  free  institutions.     Pro- 
I  perly  to  educe   those  lineaments,  ko  catch  those  fleeting,  ever 
1  varying  forms  of  expression  and  combine  them  in  one  unique 
model,  is  the  true  province  of  the  sculptor — the  glory  of  his  Art. 
The  materials  of  Sculpture  in  our  country  are  indeed  abun- 
dant.     They  are  found  in  the  features  of  individual  and  na- 
tional life,  in  the  commemoration  of  great  men  and  great  deeds. 
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and  in  the  ideal  of  our  institutions.  As  the  circumstances  through 
which  our  nation  has  passed  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
grand  and  imposing,  so  also  has  been  the  development  of  our 
national  character,  ^he  aborigines  of  our  country  were  a  loflj 
race.  The  Indian  mmd  was  cast  in  a  powerful  mould.  Its 
deeds  of  prowess  and  of  might^-of  cunning  and  revenge,  were  the 
result  of  passions  strongr^hrough  depraved.  In  all  that  consti- 
tutes physical  character,*the  Indian  fai'  excelled  the  white  man. 
Tall,  athletic  in  appearance,  with  a  hardy  frame,  and  a  form 
moulded  in  the  lineaments  of  strength — ^he  was  the  very  model  of 
the  Grecian  artist.  It  was  the  exclamation  of  West  on  first  viewing 
the  Belvidere  Apollo  ; — **  My  God  !  how  like  a  Mohawk  war- 
rior !"  The  incidents  connected  with  the  annals  of  Indian  war- 
fare are  indeed  worthy  to  be  worked  into  shape,  and  moulded 
in  the  productions  of  the  sculptor.  The  character  of  Philip-— 
that  stem  Narragansett  warrior — of  Osceola  and  Black  Hawk, 
renowned  chiefs ;  of  Red  Jacket,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  forest, 
affords  lineaments  of  Sculpture  not  only  powerful  but  sublime. 
Persico  has  indeed  laid  hold*  of  this  subject  of  aboriginal  charac- 
ter in  its  finer  forms  of  expression,  m  his  portraiture  of  Colum- 
bus and  the  Indian  maiden  ;  the  latter  shrinking  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  white  man,  to  represent  the  conquest  of  the  Euro- 
pean over  the  Indian  race.  The  grouping  is  at  once  beautful  and 
unique.  ^  !  .     * 

But  the  character  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country  is  ^  not  the 
only  element  which  offers  material  for  the  labors  of  the  sculptor« 
The  Puritan  character  has  its  own  claims  to  scholastic  regard. 
The  Puritan  mind  was  cast  in  stern,  lofty,  and  heroic  mould. 
The  founders  of  our  nation  were  not  imperial  nobles,  but  kindly 
men.  The  persecutions  which  drove  them  from  their  native 
shores  did  not  so  much  create  their  character  as  give  scope  for 
its  development.  They  would  have  been  princes,  had  they  not 
been  pilgrims,  'Robinson  and  Carver  and  Winthrop  and  Standish 
were  models  of  a  nation's  founders — gems  worthy  to  be  set  in 
an  immortal  chasing.  Such  forms,  such  characters,  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  Sculpture  to  render  eternal.  In  delineating  these  attri- 
butes it  does  not  so  much  give  as  receive  immortality. 

An  important  design  of  Sculpture  in  our  country  is  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  great  men  and  great  deeds.     The  influence  of 
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great  men,  and  particularly  of  good  men,  on  society,  is  always 
beneficial ;  and  it  is  by  dwelling  on  the  characters  of  such  meo« 
and  by  cherishing  their  memory,  that  mankind  become  improved 
under  their  influence.  So  reasoned  the  Roman  youth,  who  were 
accustomed,  as  Sallust  informs  us,  to  carry  the  images  of  their 
ancestors  before  them,  that  they  m%ht  be  stimulated  to  the  per- 
formance of  great  deeds.  As  with  great  men,  so  with  great  ac- 
tions, f^eiT  memory  deserves  to  be  embalm^  for  the  benefit  as 
well  aslhe  admiration  of  posterity.  Indeed  it  is  but  a  simple 
act  of  justice  in  a  State  to  perpetuate  the  memory  c{  her  great 
men — an  office  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  historian  orbiogra« 
pher  to  discharge,  but  which  affords  peculiar  material  for  the 
labors  of  the  Sculptor.  Those  inunortal  lineaments  of  thought 
and  feeling — fiiose  lines  graven  deep  on  the  countenance  expres* 
sive  of  the  hero  or  the  patrid|:, — ^graven  still  deeper  in  Pentelican 
marble,  become  thus  to  after  times  a  model  and  a  monument. 
•  In  the  character  of  these  lineaments — in  the  moulding  of  theee 
lines,  we  behold  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  influence  of 
free  institutions.  Our  youth,  with  such  examples  of  greatness 
before  them  will  aspire  to  be  what  they  behold,  and  in  th«)  midst 
of  statues  and  monuments  conomemorative  of  departed  greatness, 
will  emulate  a  like  virtue  and  fame.  It  is  thus  that  our  sculptors 
in  foreign  lands  have  sought  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our 
great  men,  moulding  their  lineaments  in  enduring  marble,  and 
carving  them  after  the  model  of  an  immortal  grace,  fflgf**- 
.  Hbb  made  ^busts  of  many  of  our  distinguished  statesmen — and, 
side  by  side  with  Persico's  group  of  Columbus  and  the  Indian 
maid,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  city  called  after  his  name, 
_is  Greenough's  statue  of  Washington. 

There  is,  indeod,  one  difficulty,  which  attends  the  progress  of 
American  Sculpture,  as  also  of  American  Art,  viz.  the  want  of 
/Government  patronag^.    It  b  matter  of  reproof  that  our  Gov- 
ernment should  be  so  deficient  in  lending  its  aid  to  the  foste  ing 
of  such  an  iusitution,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  true  prosperty 

• 

and  glory  of  the  nation — which,  if  it  be  not  the  comer-stone,  is 
yet  the  Coriiithian  pillar  of  the  edifice.  Patronage  is  indeed  be- 
stowed on  otlier  objects,  appropriations  made  to  other  depart- 
ments of  intellectual  eflbrt,  yet  art  as  a  general  thing  has  been  too 
greatly  neglected.     The  enterprise  of  building  a  new  rail-n»d^ 
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of  establishing  new  steam-sbips,  commands  at  once  the  attention 
and  patronage  of  Congress ;  but  the  founding  of  a  national,  gallery 
becomes  a  subject  of  doubt  and  reluctance.  Unlike  other  govern- 
ments, in  which  it  has  flourished,  supported  by  the  patronage  of 
their  institutions,  Art  in  our  country  has  struggled  into  fortune 
and  into  favor.  The  history  of  our  artists  sufficiently  attests  the 
reluctance  of  government  thus  to  bestow  its  influence  on  an  insti- 
tution so  worthy  of  its  aid.  They  point  to  Trumbull,  presenting 
in  vain  his  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  gallery  of  Art, 
and  of  Vanderlyn,  neglected  by  the  Government  which  should 
have  honored  him :  like  his  own  Marius  at  the  Ruins  of  Car- 
thage, petitioning  in  vain  for  a  commission — 'till,  like  Moses,  his 
eye  was  dim,  and  his  natural  force  abated.  Happily,  however, 
this  reproach  is  being  fast  wiped  away,  and  in  the  late  action  of 
Grovemment,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Gallery 
of  Art  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  commencement  of  a 
bright  era  of  artistic  glory  is  cordially  anticipated. 

Such  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  province  of  American  Sculp- 
ture. It  is  indeed  a  lofty  mission,  and  one  worthy  of  the  high- 
est eflbrts  of  its  votaries.  To  accomplish  this  mission — to  achieve 
these  grand  objects — years  of  exile  and  privation,  of  labor  and 
of  toil,  are  but  a  small  sacrifice  compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  results.  The  subject  makes  its  appeal  to  our  sculptors,  invit- 
ing them,  with  still  more  earnestness  than  before,  to  press  on 
in  the  high  path  which  th^  have  chosen.  Nay,  in  no  other  way 
can  the  sculptor  better  employ  his  talents,  and,  while  he  vays 
that  debt  which,  as  Bacon  says,  every  man  owes  to  his  profes- 
sion, secure  the  immortality  of  our  institutions,  than  in  present- 
ing to  the  world  the  sculptured  form  of  Freedom. 

It  was  about  four  years  since  that  we  visited  the  Dane  Hall, 
Cambridge.  As  we  entered,  an  appearance  of  gloom  pervaded 
the  apartment.  Veiled  statues  occupied  the  several  niches  except 
cne^  and  around  that  one  all  bent,  as  around  Joseph's  sheaf  bent 
the  sheaves  of  his  brethren.  That  statue  was  Siory^s,  We  had 
heard  of  his  fame  in  jurisprudence — a  fame  European  as  well 
as  American.  We  knew  that  in  this  country  the  public  mind 
bowed  to*  his  talents  in  veneration,  but  never  did  we  feel  such 
an  impression  of  homage  to  departed  greatness^  as  in  that  ex- 
pressive yet  silent  obeisance. 
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WINTER, 


BY  B.  A.  RODMAN. 


Yes,  this  is  winter !  Yonder  range  of  hills, 
60  brown  and  bare,  the  line  of  vision  fills, 
Like  frame-work  to  a  picture.    To  the  eye 
Its  clear,  bold  outline  seems  to  meet  the  sky. 
And  many  a  waving  line  of  beauty  trace, 
Or  clasp  the  clouds  within  its  cold  embrace. 
Near  to  its  base,  in  unrobed  beauty,  stand 
The  virgin  (*aks— tbe  glory  of  our  land  ;— 
While,  through  the  meadows  of  the  vale  below, 
A  silver  streamlet  softly  seems  to  flow. 
The  slant  rays  of  the  fast-descending  sun 
Fi^oclaim  the  reign  of  night  almost  begun  ; 
While  the  bright  region  of  the  far  S«iuth-west 
Glows  like  a  dream  of  Araby  the  Blest. 
Aud  gorgeous  clouds  are  resting  lovmgly 
Upon  the  yieldbg  bosom  of  the  sky, 
As  if  to  catch  the  last  expiring  ray, — 

The  dying  splendors  of  the  gdd  of  day. 

•  •  • 

But  lo,  the  scene  is  changed !  Yon  bank  of  cload. 
Which  rested  on  the  hill-tops,  like  a  shroud. 
Already,  by  the  coming  tempest  driven, 
Shuts  from  the  sight  the  eastern  half  of  heaven. 
Again  the  prospect  changes.     Morning  light     ^ 
Presents  a  scene  insufferably  bright. 
"V^  The  v>  arm  rays  of  the  sun«  thrown  back  again 

From  every  portion  of  the  extended  plain, 
Too  dazzling  to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 
Compels  an  upward  glance  towards  the  sky. 
Thus  has  each  season  its  distinctive  charm. 
The  mind  to  stimulate,  the  heart  to  warm. 
Spring  clothes  the  earth  with  beauty.    Summer  gives 
A  feast  of  joy  to  every  thing  that  lives. 
Bipe  Autumn,  mother  of  the  plenteous  year. 
Fills  human  hearts  with  thoughts  of  goodly  cheer. 
Then  Wmter,  throwing  down  his  silver  pall, 
Spreads  a  peculiar  glory  over  all. 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  SEA. 

The  captain  would  have  it  so.  His  generosity  instantly  took 
the  form  of  obstinacy  after  he  had  once  made  up  hiii  mind  to  do 
any  bo:)y  a  &vor.  I  verily  believe,  that  if  one  should  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  promise  of  a  kindness  from  him,  but  should  afterwards 
think  it  inadvisable  to  accept  it,  that  the  worthy  captain  would 
compel  the  reluctant  beneficiary 'to  receive  it,  if  necessary,  by  a 
round  "  dozen,''  at  the  foot  of  the  mast.  His  invariable  reply 
was,  when  he  gave  a  favorable  answer :  "  Deuce  take  me,  sir, 
but  you  shall  have  it :  I  tell  you,  sir,  you  shall  have  it,  and  shiver 
the  rascal  who  says  you  sha'n't."  This  was  said  with  a  reddening 
face,  a  swelling  throat,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  look  of  warning 
€ast*at  every  individual  within  sight  at  the  time.  It  was  a  uni- 
versal defiance  to  passengers,  crew,  cabin-boy  and  cook.  * 

But  the  captain  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  putter  in  the 
present  instance.  The  young  clergyman,  who  made  the  request, 
was  a  universal  favorite  on  board  the  ship,  and  his  request  was  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  please  persons  worn  out  with  the  mono- 
tony of  a  ten  days'  voyage.  The  meek,  smooth  face  of  the  young 
churchman,  resting  on  a  faultless  white  cravat,  and  his  mild  eye, 
had  inspired  general  regard  and  sympathy.  His  sallow  skin  and 
deeply  crimson  lips  were  marked  with  an  expression  of  great 
meekness  and  resignation.  He  was  bound  to  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  had  improved  the  time  con- 
sumed in  our  voyage  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  every  pas- 
senger and  seaman  in  our  company.  The  rough  tars  seemed  to 
like  him  almost  as  well  as  a  young  Spanish  senora,  whose  large, 
deeply  curtained  eyes  followed  every  inotion  of  his.  However, 
I  ought  to  say  that  she  showed  oft*  to  him  none  of  the  languishing 
coquetry  of  her  race.  She  seemed  rather  to  shrink  from  his^ 
calm,  spiritual  manner,  when  he  approached  for  conversation. 
She  appeared  to  be  relieved  the  moment  he  left  her,  when  her 
glances  would  instinctively  be  fixed  upon  him  as  if  they  were 
never  weary  of  studying  his  face  and  motions.  He  was  so  tmlike 
her  father  confessor,  who  was  on  board,  that  his  religious  char^ 
acter  and  position  seemed  to  her,  without  doubt,  a  mystery  un- 
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fathomable.  Perhaps  the  padr^  had  pronounced  some  quiet 
anathemas  against  the  heretic  priest  in  the  ear  of  the  young  girl. 
Certain  it  was^  that  she  was  at  once  deeply  interested  in  and 
gloomily  afraid  of  the  meek  divine. 

Having  probably  convinced  the  reader  by  this  time,  that  he 
does  not  knovr  what  I  am  talking  about,  I  will  now  mention  to 
him,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  182-,  the  good  ship  Bertha, 
bound  for  Trinidad,  from  one  of  our  American  ports,  was  in  lati- 
tude 14*^  North,  longitude  58^  West, — about  opposite,  the  captain 
said,  to  the  island  of  St.  Lucia.  We  had  been  driven,  by  the 
wayward  although  not  violent  winds,  far  eastward  of  our  intended 
course,  and  had  not  yet  touched  at  one  of  the  Carribean  islands, 
as  we  had  intended.  It  was  our  ardent  desire  to  reach  our  desti* 
nation  by  the  25th,  in  order  to  celebrate  Christmas  on  shore ;  as 
there  is  no  place  where  they  make  more  of  the  festival  than  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  mixture  of  races,  the  universally  careless 
and  holiday  disposition  of  all  the  inhabitants,  together  with  'their 
unsurpassed  fondness  for  religious  pomp,  unite  to  make  Christ- 
mas a  rare  occasion  among  them.  But  we  were,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  full  two  hundred  miles  from  Trinidad,  and 
bad  therefore  despaired  of  reaching  it  on  the  desired  occasion,  as 
it  was  now  December  23d.  Accordingly,  the  young  divine,  who 
had  succeeded  in  inducing  a  few  persons  to  listen  to  evening 
prayers  nightly,  and  had  gradually  brought  within  the  circle  of 
devotion  nearly  all  the  passengers  and  occasionally  a  man  or  two 
of  the  crew,  suggested,  that  we  should  celebrate  Chrbtmas  Eve 
on  board.  To  this  the  whole  fourteen  passengers — aside  from 
the  padr^,  his  charge,  and  her  servant,  who  were  not  consulted-— 
agreed,  and  the  reverend  youth  was  instructed  to  request  the 
countenance  and  assistance  of  the  captain.  The  leaders  in  the 
movement,  for  certain  manifest  reasons,  had  concluded  not  to 
consult  the  young  senora  and  her  protector,  although  it  was 
agreed  that,  when  the  occasion  arrived,  they  should  be  invited  to 
be  present — ^not  with  any  expectation  that  they  would  do  so.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  as  soon  as  the  petition  was  presented  to  the 
captain,  he  roared  out  his  peremptory  and  iurioua  assent. 

Operations  commenced  immediately.     The  wife  and  sister-in-    • 
law  cf  an  English  physician,  a  resident  in  Puerto  Bspaaa,  who 
was  on  board,  with  the  aid  of  paper-cuttings,  green  veils,  and 
artificial  flowers,  contrived  to  fashion  some  very  pretty  wreaths 
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and  a  neat  semblance  of  a  crucifix.  Next  moming  the  cabin 
"Was  cleared,  and  large  boxes,  suitably  arranged,  and  draperied 
over  with  white  cloth,  made  quite  a  classic  altar.  This  was  fes- 
tooned, and  on  its  tront,  in  small  letters  of  green  baize,  was  fixed 
the  pregnant  abbreviation,  *' I.  H.  S."  The  excitement  and 
aprit  de  corps,  which  these  preparations  stirred  up  in  our  little 
circle,  made  the  day  decidedly  the  happiest  of  our  voyage.  The 
padr^  and  his  fair  charge  looked  curiously  on,  and  the  former, 
when  caught  watching  us  with  an  air  of  eager  interest,  would 
devoutly  cross  himseli^  as  if  in  behalf  of  us  poor  heretics,  whom 
he,  without  doubt,  esteemed  ignorant  worshippers  of  his  God. 
.  The  sun  went  down.  The  water,  bright  and  placid  as  a  mirror, 
appeared  to  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  hour.  The  sky  was  divinely 
blue,  and  the  stars  seemed  to  burn  with  unusual  lustre,  jl  thought 
of  the  shepherds  on  the  Judasan  hill-sides,  watching  their  flocks 
by  night,  as  I  never  had  before.  I  could  easily  fancy,  standing  in 
the  luxurious  climate  of  the  tropics,  how  much  real  enjoyment 
there  might  be,  in  lying  all  night  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the 
skies  of  Palestine,  tending  quiet  sheep.  Although  a  ship's  side 
was  a  strange  place  to  suggest  to  one  fine  fancies  about  green 
slopes,  dotted  with  snowy  flocks,  and  sleeping  in  the  silver 
garniture  of  the  moon*beams,  yet  my  imagination  went  so  far  as 
to  bring  a  counterfeit  of  the  scene  which  was  acted  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  before  me.  I  saw  the  misty  blue  of  the  sky 
it>Il  away  like  a  curtain  from  a  centre,  and  the  circle  filled  with  a 
white  dazzling  effulgence,  crossed  with  auroral  flashes,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  describe.  This  heavenly  amphitheatre  was 
girded  on  every  side  by  angeb  clad  in  the  glistering  white  of 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — myriads  upon  myriads  lining  the 
whole  outside  of  the  circle,  and  stretching  far  back  into  its  invis- 
ible depths.  I  saw  them  lift  their  harps,  and  waited  for  the  first 
swell  of  that  sublimest  anthem  ever  sung  within  the  hearing  of 
earthly  ears.  But  here  my  imagination  faltered.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  hushed  plashing  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  or  the  sharp  creaking  of  the  cordage,  to  suggest  ideas 
of  that  gloritnis  chorus.  I  turned  my  head,  and  silently  followed 
the  sound  of  the  bell,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  evening's  exercises. 

The  services  went  on.     Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
had  wrought  me  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement,  but  the  rich  old  Eng>- 
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lish  of  the  ritual  seemed  never  to  have  been  read  in  a  tone  half  so 
thrilling.  The  rough  old  Captain  was  there,  looking  a  defiance  at 
every  body,  which  at  last  grew  so  serious  and  marked,  that  I 
began  to  supect  him  of  being  deeply  affected  by  the  scene.  Occa* 
sionally  he  would  shake  his  head  so  resolutely,  that  I  believed 
that  his  own  sensibility  was  the  object  of  his  defiance.  Full  half 
of  the  crew  were  present,  with  that  studious  solemnity,  which 
always  makes  Jade's  devotion  seem  a  sort  of  pious  deference  to 
the  company  present  The  passengers,  as  a  body,  seemed  deeply 
interested  in  the  scene,  and  invariably  echoed  the  response  of  the 
two  or  three  of  our  number,  who  were  evidently  the  only  persons 
among  us  accustomed  to  the  service.  The  Spanish  girl,  her  padr^ 
and  servant  were  in  her  private  cabin.  They  had  treated  the 
invitation  to  be  present  politely,  but  told  the  Captain  that  they 
desired  to  conduct  their  devotions  in  their  own  apartment  and 
according  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  own  church.  To  which  sug- 
gestion the  Captain  retorted  with  his  usual  violent  affirmative, 
and  menaced  the  man  who  should  dare  to  say  nay,  with  his  most 
awful  frown.  In  fact,  I  believe  that,  for  the  special  assurance  of 
the  padre,  he  vouchsafed  to  use  a  round  Spanish  oath  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

But  I  could  not  but  feel  a  little  annoyed  at  the  absence  of  the 
beautiful  young  girl.     To  tell  the  plain  truth,  all  the  passengers, 
and  myself  particularly,  had  taken  a  sort  of  of  chivalrous  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  fair  Spaniard  and  the  young  minister.    We 
had  read  the  intense  meaning  of  her  glorious  eyes,  and  knew  by 
the  very  shyness  of  the  youth,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  mighty 
struggle  with  himself  on  account  of  the  beautiful  RomaDiflt. — 
Observing  and  being  convinced  of  this,  we  felt  outraged  that  there 
should  be  any  thing  to  interfere  with  so  delightful  a  romance. — 
In  default  of  surly  parents,  or  jealous  duenna,  we  were  obliged  to 
pouDce  upon  sect — religious  bigotry-— as  the  infamous  meddler 
that  was  keeping  these  young  hearts  apart.     Vie  became  liberal 
apace  in  our  religious  views,  and,  within  this  little  world  on  ship- 
board, came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  was  more  malevolent 
in  its  influence  upon  the  sweet  charities  of  life  and  the  spontane- 
ous  gpodness  of  human  hearts,  than  sectarian  animosities.    We 
learned  then,  what  it  has  taken  me  all  my  life  since  to  learn  in  the 
great  world  of  society,  that  such  animosities  are  essentially  unchris- 
tian, for  the  reason  that  they  oflen  raise  war  and  division  betireeo 
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those  who  have  every  reason  in  the  world  to  respect  and  love 
each  other. 

I  said  that  I  was  annoyed  at  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  girl ; 
so  were  all  the  rest  of  the  company.  It  was  too  bad,  we  thought, 
thsit  she  could  not  hear  the  rich  voice  of  the  young  minister,  in  the 
service,  and  in  the  truthful  and  earnest  remarks  which  he  made 
respecting  the  occasion  that  had  drawn  us  together.  I  almost  fan- 
cied, that,  could  he  have  listened  to  him  then,  she  would  have  read 
the  reality  of  his  piety  in  his  face  and  manners  and  begun  to  un- 
derstand how  transparent  and  unreal  was  the  curtain  which  men 
have,  in  religion's  name,  drawn  between  Christians  of  different 
denominations. 

The  benediction  was  uttered  and  the  quiet  little  pageant  was 
over.  The  Captain  was  the  first  to  assert — of  course  daring  the 
world  to  contradict  him — that  the  clergyman  had  done  his  duty  in 
the  most  approved  manner.  Nay,  lest  there  might  be  some  ling- 
ering doubt  on  this  subject,  the  Captain  swore  it.  His  convictions 
were  so  very  demonstrative,  that  it  was  plain  that  he  was  still  ter- 
ribly vexed  at  having  gained  so  slender  a  victory  over  his  own 
sensibility.  To  reconcile  the  old  fellow  to  himself,  I  proposed 
that  the  company,  without  breaking  up,  should  adjourn  to  the  deck, 
and  there  hold  a  social  meeting  and  talk  of  those  far  away.  For- 
give us,  ye  beloved,  who  were  then  so  widely  parted  from  us  and 
who  now — many  of  you — are  lost  behind  the  blue  veil  of  heaven ; 
although  ye  stand,  I  trust,  on  the  verge  of  your  happy  home, 
looking  back  to  those,  whom  ye  cherished  here  !  Forgive  us,  I 
say,  for  we  talked  that  night  not  of  you. 

A  light  word,  dropped  by  one  of  the  party  as  we  stepped  upon 
the  deck,  about  the  fair  young  Spaniard,  turned  our  thoughts  and 
words,  with  a  sort  of  overflow,  towards  her.  As  for  myself,  I 
kept  as  silent  as  I  could ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  as  I  was  tolerably 
versed  in  the  Spanish  language,  I  had  made  somewhat  more  rapid 
progress  than  the  rest  in  an  acquaintance  with  Maria.  The  Span- 
ish girl  has  not  the  stubborn  shyness  of  the  American  damsel, 
which  compels  the  latter  to  hide  and  disguise  and  at  least  make 
equivocal  all  the  feelings  of  her  heart  towards  you.  Nor  has  she 
the  garrulous  and  fascinating  impertinence  of  the  French  made- 
moiselle, who  tells  you  so  much  more  than  it  is  possible  for  her 
to  feel,  that  you  doubt  whether  she  feels  at  all  The  fair  Spaniard 
Uves  her  feelings.     Even  in  her  languishing  and  dreamy  repose, 
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you  seem  to  detect  the  steady  intensity  of  her  passion.  Maria» 
therefore,  I  had  perused  like  an  open  book,  and  found  that  she 
•was  heart-sore  with  an  interdicted  love ;  that  the  young  minister 
had  inspired  her  with  a  power  of  passion,  which  was  to  her — la- 
boring u  nder  the  ban  of  sect — terrible.  Such  a  secret  I  would 
not  tell,  and  preferred,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  speculations  of 
others. 

The  conversation  showed  that  her  uncommon  sweetness  had 
completely  won  over  every  person  on  board.  The  Captain  vowed, 
that,  next  to  his  absent  daughter  Virginia,  she  was  the  loveliest 
lass  that  ever  trod  a  ship's  plank.  It  was  especially  amusing  to 
see  the  manceuvres  of  speech  employed  by  our  clerical  friend. 
He  seemed  to  be  in  a  haze  as  we  talked,  and  only  showed  his  in- 
telligence of  the  subject-in-hand  by  careful  confirmations  of  the 
opinions  advanced.  The  very  caution  he  showed  in  tempering 
his  expressions,  so  as  to  make  his  praise  faint  and  moderate,  indi- 
cated what  a  concentrated  rapture  he  had  within  him,  which  cir- 
cumstances compelled,  him  to  repress.  The  ladies  used  their  fond- 
est vocabulary  in  describing  the  virtues  of  Maria,  and  made  her 
out  a  very  flower  in  sweetness  and  a  dove  in  gentleness. 

The  evening  was  verging  towards  midnight,  jvhen  we  heard  a 
sudden  stamping  of  feet  below  as  in  a  chase  and  pursuit.     In  an- 
other instant,  the  deck-stairs  creaked  under  the  zush  of  steps  and 
Maria  sprung  from  the  scuttle  towards  us,  while  the   old  priest, 
with  arms  wide  extended  after  her,  was  doing  his  best  to  catch 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  her  dress  and  stop  her.    In  her  hand,  thrust 
far  out  from  her  body,  was  a  document,  which,  as  she  rushed  up, 
she  pressed  into  my  two  hands.     I  understood,  of  course,  so 
marked  a  gesture,  and  ten  thousand  brandished  daggers  could  not 
have  induced  me  then  to  relinquish  my  trust.     The  padr^  saw 
that  the  case  was  hopeless  and,  turning  abruptly  from  the  circle 
into  which  his  chase  had  conducted  him,  he  retreated  down  into 
the  cabin.    Maria  staid  dose  at  my  side,  while  I  called  for  a 
light.     Soon  after,  I  had  deciphered  enough  of  the  document 
(which  Maria  told  me  she  had  found  in  the  good  padre's  prayer- 
book  with  some  comments  thereupon  on  another  piece  of  paper,) 
to  find  that  it  was  a  copy  of  Leo  XII's  permit-M>f  the  existence 
of  which  Maria  had  been  kept  in  profound  ignorance,  allowing  Ca- 
tholics to  marry  heretics  on  certain  conditions.     These  conditians 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  commutati(Jti  of  a  little  sKmey 
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for  everlasting  fire  and  brimstone.  Maria,  therefore,  ivas  per- 
fectly re-assured  and  beside  herself  with  joy.  Drawing  her  one 
side,  I  told  her  how  deeply  I  sympathized  in  her  delight,  and  pro- 
mised her,  that  the  passengers  should  not  know  the  reason  of  it ; 
the  dread  of  which  had  come  upon  her  with  crushing  weight,  as 
soon  as  the  first  flush  of  excitement  had  passed  off  and  lefl  her 
to  appreciate  the  strangeness  of  her  position.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  changing  color  and  starting  eyes  of  the  young  clergyman, 
as  I  passed  through  the  company  with  Maria  hanging  on  my  arm, 
down  into  the  cabin.  I  then  asked  her,  if  she  feared  the  padr^. 
With  flashing  eyes  and  expanding  form,  she  gave  me  her  reply 
without  saying  a  word.     I  knew  she  was  sublimated  above  fear. 

I  returned  almost  immediately,  in  order  to  check  the  surmises 
of  the  con^any,  upon  deck.  There  I  was  greeted  with  congrat- 
idations  on  my  good  fortune,  called  a  lucky  fellow,  assured  by  the 
Captain,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  his  usual  oath,  that  I  deserved 
the  girl  if  any  body  did,  and  was,  in  short,  overwhelmed  by  flat- 
tering remarks.  What  to  do  I  hardly  knew.  Here  was  a  chance 
foT  being  admired  and  respected  on  very  small  capital,  and  also  of 
shielding  in  part  my  fair  friend's  secret.  I  determined  on  the 
instant  to  let  things  take  their  course ;  not,  however,  without  a 
pang  of  pity  for  the  sad  young  priest,  who  had  withdrawn  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  where  he  leaned  over,  speechless  with  despair. 

Soon  after  he  wandered  carelessly  off  towards  the  bow  of  the 
crafl.  I  waited  a  few  moments  and  then,  with  an  affected  yawn, 
followed  drowsily,  humming  a  tune,  in  the  same  direction.  He 
turned  abruptly  as  I  came  up,  and  started  back  towards  the  afVer 
part  of  the  vesseL     I  stopped  bim  and  called  him  by  name. 

"  You  love  Maria, — stop— don't  glare  at  me  so  ;  for,  as  your 
text  said  to  night,  'behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy.' 
The  fact  is,  that  Maria  loves  you  or  some  other  clerical  young 
heretic,  and  has  just  found  out  that  it  is  a  sin  which  may  be  wiped 
out  by  a  few  pistoles.     So  brighten  up  and  let  us  talk." 

He  caught  me  by  the  haod,  as  I  finished  this  bantering  speech, 
and  asked  me  with  his  eyes,  whether  I  spoke  the  truth.  **  I 
always  liked  you — trusted  you  instinctively,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  you  will  ti  ust  me  more  hereafter  :  besides,  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  trust  you  a  long  iime,  in  default  of  your  ability  to  pay 
down,  for  the  good  news  I  biing  you." 
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There  is  no  need  of  relating  the  remainder  of  our  conversa- 
tion. 

Next  day,  the  evergreen  mangroves,  dallying  like  water-nymplis 
in  the  lake*like  blue  of  the  Gulf,  along  the  shores  of  Trinidad, 
were  just  in  front  of  us.  The  tremendous  cliffs,  over  whose  des- 
perate edges  masses  of  verdure  were  crowded,  as  if  pushed  thith- 
er by  their  own  luxuriance,  were  impending  on  the  left.  The 
water  lay  twinkling  in  the  delicious  light  of  the  sun,  while  far 
beyond  rose  the  cloud-lost  peaks  of  the  Cumana.  It  was  the  most 
enchanting  view  I  ever  beheld. 

Maria  stood,  leaning  on  my  arm,  in  the  middle  of  the  deck, 
while  her  padr^  was  bustling  among  the  baggage  which  was 

near  at  hand.     Rev.  Mr, stood  modestly  a  few  paces  off 

looking   unutterable  things  at  Maria. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  seiior,  whether  my  father  will  be  glad 
to  see  his  daughter  after  her  four  years'  absence  at  a  convent  V* 

We  landed  and  the  padr^  took  off  his  charge  through  the  fine 
rectangular  streets  of  Port  of  Spain,  to  her  home.  The  young 
clergyman  and  I  separated.     We  were  both  to  visit  friends. 

I  staid  upon  the  Island  about  three  months.  The  minister  and 
myself  called  together  upon  Maria,  and  found  a  warm  welcome 
even  from  the  sober  old  Senor,  her  father.  Fadr^  .^_  looked 
gruff  and  hardly  deigned  to  recognize  us.  The  senor  was  so  de- 
lighted at  his  re-union  with  his  daughter,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
the  overflow  of  his  affection  from  falling  upon  her  compagnons  du 
voyage. 

Before  I  lef^.  Rev.  Mr. had  changed  his  residence.    He 

was  visiting  his  old  friend  no  longer,  but  was  fairly  domesticated 
at  the  plantation  of  Maria's  father — ^her  accepted  lover.  He 
thought  that  he  should  stay  on  the  island  and  pursue  the  duties  of 
his  profession  there.  He  wrung  my  hand  most  earnestly  at  part- 
ing, and  told  me  to  inform  his  friends  in  Yankee-land  that  he  was 
happy  beyond  measure.  He  said  that  Maria  and  he  agreed  on 
nearly  all  the  points  of  faith,  although  he  despaired  oi  making  her 
a  proselyte.  I  devoutly  wish  that  my  charming  friend  may  not 
be  corrupted  by  the  bad  company  of  some  English  clergymen  on 
the  Island,  who  were  at  that  time  as  thorough-bred  scape-graces 
as  ever  played  cards  for  a  pistole,  bet  on  a  cock-fight,  or  told  a 
poor  negro  that  Satan  made  black  men. 
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